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GOVERNOR  JOHN  WINTHROP  IN  OLD  ENGLAND. 


OUR  magazine  was  introduced  to  the 
world  bearing  on  the  cover  of  its  first 
number  a  vignette  of  the  portraiture  of 
the  ever  honored  and  revered  John  Win- 
throp,  first  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  effigies  express- 
ed a  countenance,  features,  and  a  tone 
of  character  in  beautiful  harmony  with 
all  that  we  know  of  the  man,  all  that  he 
was  and  did.  Gravity  and  loftiness  of 
soul,  tempered  by  a  mild  and  tender  deli- 
cacy, depth  of  experience,  resolution  of 
purpose,  native  dignity,  acquired  wisdom, 
and  an  harmonious  equipoise  of  the  robust 
virtues  and  the  winning  graces  have  set 
their  unmistakable  tokens  on  those  line- 
aments. That  vignette,  after  renewing 
from  month  to  month  before  our  readers, 
for  nearly  four  years,  as  gracious  and  fra- 
grant a  memory  as  can  engage  the  love  of 
a  New-England  heart,  gave  place,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1861,  to  the  only  emblem, 
no  longer  personal,  which  might  claim  to 
supplant  it.  The  national  flag,  during  a 
struggle  which  has  seen  its  dignity  insulted 
only  to  rouse  and  nerve  the  spirit  which 
shall  vindicate  its  glory,  has  displaced  that 
bearded  and  ruffed  portraiture. 


The  visitor  to  the  Massachusetts  State- 
House  may  see,  hanging  in  its  Senate- 
Chamber,  tolerably  well  preserved  on  its 
canvas,  what  is  believed,  on  trustworthy 
evidence,  to  be  Vandyck's  own  painting 
of  Winthrop.  Another  portrait  of  him 
—  not  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  nor  so 
faithful,  we  are  sure,  to  the  original,  yet 
reputed  to  date  from  the  lifetime  of  its 
subject — hangs  in  the  Hall  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  lov- 
ingly pored  and  paused  over  Mr.  Sav- 
age's elaborately  illustrated  edition  of 
Governor  Winthrop's  Journal  do  not 
know  what  a  profitable  pleasure  invites 
them,  whenever  they  shall  have  grace  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  But  who  that 
knows  John  Winthrop  through  such  ma- 
terials of  memory  and  such  fruits  of  high 
and  noble  service  as  up  to  this  time  have 
been  accessible  and  extant  here  has  not 
longed  for,  and  will  not  most  heartily  wel- 
come, a  new  contribution,  coming  by  sur- 
prise, unlooked  for,  unloped  for  even, 
but  yielding,  from  the  very  fountain-head, 
the  means  of  a  most  intimate  converse 
with  him  in  that  period  of  his  life  till 
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now  wholly  unrecorded  for  us  ?  We  had 
known  his  character  as  displayed  here. 
We  have  now  a  most  authentic  and  com- 
plete development  of  the  process  by  which 
that  character  was  moulded  and  built 
abroad.  The  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  has  been  privi- 
leged to  do  a  service  which,  with  most 
rare  felicity,  embraces  his  indebtedness  to 
his  own  good  name,  to  his  official  place, 
and  to  the  city  and  State  which  have  in- 
vested him  with  so  many  of  their  highest 
honors. 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  our  honored  First  Governor,  seiz- 
ing upon  a  brief  vacation-interval  in  the 
course  of  his  high  public  service,  made  a 
visit  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1847. 
He  was  naturally  drawn  towards  his 
ancestral  home  at  Groton,  in  Suffolk. 
The  borough  itself,  with  its  own  due 
share  of  historic  interest,  from  men  of 
mark  and  their  deeds,  is  composed  of  one 
of  those  clusters  of  villages  which  are 
sure  in  an  English  landscape  to  have  some 
charm  in  their  picturesque  combinations. 
The  visitor  had  the  privilege  of  worship- 
ping on  a  Sunday  in  the  same  parish 
church  where  his  ancestors,  holding  the 
right  of  presentation,  had  joined  in  the 
same  form  of  service,  to  whose  font  they 
had  brought  their  children  in  baptism, 
and  at  whose  altar-rails  they  had  stood 
for  "  the  solemnization  of  matrimony," 
and  knelt  in  the  office  of  communion. 
The  second  entry  made  in  the  parish  reg- 
ister, still  retained  in  the  vestry,  records 
the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  in 
1562.  Outside  the  church,  and  close 
against  its  walls,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Win- 
throp family,  which,  by  a  happy  coinci- 
dence, had  just  been  repaired,  as  if  ready 
to  receive  a  visitor  from  a  land  where 
tombs  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  jus- 
tification of  age  for  being  dilapidated. 
The  father,  the  grandfather,  and  perhaps 
the  great-grandfather  of  our  John  Win- 
throp were  committed  to  that  repository. 
The  family  name  and  arms,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  in  memory  of  the  parents  of 
the  Governor,  are  legible  still.  "Beati 


sunt  pacifici"  is  the  benediction  which 
either  the  choice  of  those  who  rest  be- 
neath it,  or  the  congenial  tribute  of  some 
survivor,  has  selected  to  close  the  epi- 
taph. Only  traces  of  the  cellar  of  the 
mansion-house  and  of  its  garden-plot  are 
now  visible  to  mark  the  home  where  the 
Chief  Magistrates  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  father  and  son,  had  lived 
together  and  had  matured  the  "  conclu- 
sions "  on  which  they  exiled  themselves. 
A  monstrous  and  idle  tradition,  heard 
by  the  visitor,  as  he  surveyed  the  outlines 
of  his  ancestral  home,  prompted  him  to 
that  labor  of  love  which  he  has  so  felici- 
tously performed,  and  with  such  provi- 
dential helps,  in  a  biography.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  tradition,  equally  defiant 
as  it  is  of  the  consistencies  of  character 
and  the  facts  of  chronology,  is  a  warning 
to  those  who  rely  on  these  floating  con- 
foundings  of  fact  and  fiction,  which,  as 
some  one  has  said,  "  are  almost  as  mis- 
leading as  history."  Two  hundred  years 
and  more  had  seen  that  manor-house 
deserted  of  its  former  occupants.  The 
neighboring  residents  had  kept  their  name 
in  remembrance,  more,  probably,  through 
the  help  of  the  tomb  than  of  the  dwell- 
ing. Speculation  and  romance  would 
deal  with  them  as  an  extinct  or  an  exiled 
family.  The  story  had  become  current  on 
the  spot,  that  the  Winthrops  were  regi- 
cides, and  had  fled  to  America,  having, 
however,  buried  some  precious  hoard  of 
money  about  their  premises  before  their 
flight.  Our  author  suggests  the  altogeth- 
er likely  idea  that  a  suspicion  might  have 
attached  to  him  as  having  come  over  to 
search  for  that  treasure.  Little  may  he 
have  imagined  what  thoughts  may  have 
distracted  the  reverence  of  some  of  his 
humble  fellow  -  worshippers  in  Groton 
Church  who  whispered  the  nature  of  his 
errand  one  to  another.  Our  honored 
Governor  and  his  son  of  Connecticut  had 
been  near  a  score  of  years  on  this  soil 
before  Charles  I.  was  beheaded.  Mr. 
Savage  informs  us  that  he  was  once  ask- 
ed by  a  descendant  of  the  father  whether 
he  had  received  before  his  death  tidings 
of  the  execution  of  his  old  master.  The 
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annotrtor  is  able  to  quote  a  letter  from 
Roger  Williams,  "  to  his  liouored  kind 
friend,  Mr.  John  Winthrop  at  Nameag," 
[New  London,]  lettered  on  the  back, 
"  Mr.  Williams  of  \e  high  news  about 
the  king."  This  letter,  conveying  recent 
tidings,  was  dated  at  Narragansett,  June 
26,  1649,  two  months  after  the  elder 
Winthrop  had  died  in  Boston. 

It  was  but  natural  that  even  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  tradition  lingering  around 
the  traces  of  the  Groton  manor  should 
have  served,  with  other  far  more  con- 
straining inducements,  to  excite  in  the 
visitor  a  purpose  to  employ  his  first  pe- 
riod of  relief  from  official  service  in  ren- 
dering an  act  of  public  as  well  as  of  pri- 
vate obligation  to  the  memory  of  his  pro- 
genitors, —  especially  as  there  existed  no 
adequate  and  extended  biography,  but 
only  scattered  and  fragmentary  memori- 
als of  them  Ui  our  copious  literary  stores. 
Happily  for  him,  and  surely  to  the  high- 
est gratification  of  those  who  were  to  be 
his  readers,  materials  most  abundant,  and 
of  the  most  authentic  and  self-revealing 
sort,  in  j  ournals  and  letters,  were  attain- 
able, to  give  to  the  work  essentially  the 
character  of  an  autobiography,  and  that, 
too,  of  the  most  attractive  cast.  A  sec- 
ond visit  of  the  author  to  England  in 
1859-60,  and  the  most  opportune  recep- 
tion of  a  large  collection  of  original  pa- 
pers, preserved  in  another  line  of  the 
Governor's  descendants,  put  his  fortunate 
biographer  in  possession  of  the  means  for 
completing  a  work  surpassed  by  no  simi- 
lar volume  known  to  us  in  the  gracious 
attractions  and  in  the  substantial  interest 
of  its  contents.  The  book  may  safely  re- 
ly for  its  due  reception  upon  the  noble 
character,  complete  and  harmonious  in 
all  the  virtues,  and  upon  the  eminent 
public  services,  of  its  subject  It  has 
other  strong  recommendations,  affording, 
in  style,  method,  and  spirit,  a  model  for 
books  of  the  same  class,  and  embracing 
all  those  paramount  qualities  of  thorough- 
ness, research,  accuracy,  good  taste,  inci- 
dental illustration,  and,  above  all,  an  ap- 
preciative spirit,  which  stamp  the  worth 
of  such  labors. 


We  must  leave  almost  unnoticed  the 
author's  elaborate  chapter  on  the  pedi- 
gree and  the  early  history  of  the  Winthrop 
family.  He  is  content  to  begin  this  side 
of  those  who  "  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror," and  to  accept  for  ancestry  men 
and  women  untitled,  of  the  sterling  Eng- 
lish stock,  delvers  of  the  soil,  and  spinners 
of  the  fabrics  of  which  it  affords  the  raw 
material.  He  finds  almost  his  own  full 
name  introducing  a  record  on  the  Rolls 
of  Court  in  the  County  of  York  for  the 
year  1200.  Adam  Winthrop,  grandfa- 
ther of  our  Governor,  himself  the  father, 
as  he  was  also  the  son  of  other  Adams, 
was  born  in  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  October 
9,  1498,  six  years  after  the  discovery  of 
this  country  by  Columbus,  and  in  the 
same  year  in  which  occurred  the  voyage 
of  Yespucius,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
continent.  This  second  Adam  Winthrop, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  went  to  London, 
binding  himself  as  an  apprentice  for  ten 
years  under  the  well-esteemed  and  prof- 
itable guild  of  the  "  clothiers,"  or  cloth- 
workers.  At  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, in  1526,  he  was  sworn  a 
citizen  of  London,  and,  after  filling  the 
subordinate  dignities  of  his  craft,  rose  to 
the  mastership  of  his  company  in  1551. 
The  Lordship  of  the  Manor  of  Groton,  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was 
granted  to  Adam  Winthrop  in  1544.  Re- 
taining his  mercantile  relations  in  the 
great  city,  and  probably  residing  there 
at  intervals,  he  seated  himself  in  landed 
dignity  at  his  manor,  and  there  he  died 
in  1562.  His  memorialist  now  holds  in 
his  possession  the  original  bronze  plate 
which  was  put  upon  his  tomb  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  which  was  probably 
removed  to  give  place  to  the  new  inscrip- 
tion connected  with  the  repairs  already 
referred  to.  This  ancient  sepulchral  brass 
bears  in  quaint  old  English  characters  the 
following  inscription :  —  "  Here  lyeth  Mr. 
Adam  Wynthrop,  Lorde  &  Patron  of 
Groton,  whiche  departed  owt  of  this 
Worlde  the  IXth  day  of  November,  in 
the  yere  of  owre  Lorde  God  MCCCCC- 
LXII."  His  widow,  who  had  been  his 
second  wife,  married  William  Mildmay ; 
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and  his  daughter  Alice  married  Mr.  Mild- 
may's  son  Thomas,  who,  being  afterwards 
knighted,  secured  to  the  cloth-worker's 
daughter  the  title  of  "  Lady  Mildmay." 
In  the  cabinet  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  at  Worcester,  the  visitor,  on 
the  asking,  may  be  gratified  with  the 
sight  and  touch  of  a  curious  old  relic 
which  will  bring  him  almost  into  contact 
with  a  most  agreeable  family  -  circle  of 
the  olden  time.  It  is  a  serviceable  posset- 
pot,  with  a  silver  tip  and  lid,  both  of 
which  are  gilded,  the  cover,  still  play- 
ing faithfully  on  its  hinge,  being  chased 
with  the  device  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  partaking  of  the  i'orbidden  fruit. 
An  accompanying  record  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  —  "At  ye  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
An0.  1607,  my  Sister,  ye  Lady  Mildmay, 
did  give  me  a  Stone  Pot,  tipped  &  cover- 
ed wlh.  a  Silver  Lydd."  How  many  com- 
forting concoctions  and  compounds,  alter- 
nating with  herb-drinks  and  medicated 
potions,  may  have  been  quaffed  or  swal- 
lowed with  wry  face  from  that  precious 
old  cup,  who  can  now  tell  ?  Probably  it 
ministered  its  more  inviting  contents  to 
the  elders  of  the  successive  generations 
in  the  family,  while  it  was  known  by 
the  younger  members  in  their  turn  in 
connection  with  certain  penalties  for  over- 
eating and  chills  got  from  hard  play. 
While  having  the  relic  in  hand,  the  oth- 
er day,  the  prompting  was  irresistible  to 
bring  it  close  to  the  appropriate  organ,  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  had  been  the 
predominant  character  of  its  contents. 
But,  faithful  as  the  grave,  it  would  re- 
veal no  secrets ;  having  parted  with  all 
transient  and  artificial  odors,  it  has  re- 
sumed, as  is  most  fitting,  the  smell  of  its 
parent  earth. 

The  writer  of  that  record  accompanying 
the  "  Stone-Pot "  with  its  "  Silver  Lydd  " 
was  Adam  Winthrop,  father  of  our  Gov- 
ernor, and  son  of  the  last-mentioned  Lord 
of  Groton.  This  third  Adam  Winthrop 
—  the  sixth  child  of  his  father's  second 
wife,  and  the  eleventh  of  his  thirteen 
children  —  was  born  in  London,  "  in  the 
street  which  is  called  Gracious,"  (Grace- 
Church,)  August  10,  1548.  Losing  his 


father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  waj  ear- 
ly bred  as  a  lawyer  in  London,  but  soon 
engaged  in  agricultural  interests  at  Gro- 
ton, to  the  lordship  of  which  he  acceded 
by  a  license  of  alienation  from  an  elder 
brother.  There  are  sundry  authentic 
relics  and  tokens  of  this  good  man  which 
reveal  to  us  those  traits  of  his  character, 
and  those  ways  and  influences  of  his  do- 
mestic life,  under  the  high-toned,  yet 
most  genial  training  of  which  his  son 
was  educated  to  the  great  enterprise 
Providence  intended  for  him.  There  are 
even  poetical  pieces  extant  which  prove 
that  Adam  sought  intercourse  with  the 
Muses  by  making  advances  on  his  own 
part,  though  we  must  confess  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fairly  met 
half-way  by  .that  capricious  and  fastidi- 
ous sisterhood.  Many  of  his  almanacs 
and  diaries,  with  entries  dating  from 
1595,  and  from  which  the  author  makes 
liberal  and  interesting  transcripts  in  an 
Appendix,  have  been  happily  preserved, 
and  have  a  grateful  use  to  us.  They 
help  us  to  reconstruct  an  old  home,  a 
pleasant  one,  in  or  near  which  three  gen- 
erations of  a  good  stock  lived  together 
after  the  highest  pattern  of  an  orderly, 
exemplary,  prospered,  and  pious  house- 
hold. We  infer  from  many  significant 
trifles,  that,  while  the  old  English  comfort- 
loving,  generous,  and  hospitable  style  pre- 
vailed there,  the  severer  spirit  of  Puri- 
tanism had  not  attained  ascendancy.  In- 
tercourse with  the  metropolis,  though  em- 
barrassed with  conditions  requiring  some 
buffeting  and  hardship,  was  compensated 
by  the  zest  of  adventure,  and  it  was  fre- 
quent enough  to  quicken  the  minds  and 
to  add  to  the  bodily  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  the  family.  Adam  Winthrop 
must  have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
'  old  English  gentleman,  with  all  of  native 
polish  which  courtly  experiences  might 
or  might  not  have  given  him,  and  with  a 
simple,  high-toned,  upright,  and  neigh- 
borly spirit,  which  made  him  an  apt  and 
a  faithful  administrator  of  a  great  variety 
of  trusts.  His  old  Bible,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  George  Livermore  of  Gam- 
bridge,  represented  the  divine  presence 
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and  law  in  his  household,  for  all  its  mem- 
bers, parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants.  He  entertained  hospitably  his 
full  share  of  "  the  godly  preachers,"  who 
were  the  wandering  luminaries,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  angelic  visitants  of 
those  days.  He  was  evidently  a  very 
patient  listener  to  sermons,  though  we 
have  not  the  proof  in  any  surviving  note- 
books of  his  that  one  of  his  excellent  son 
John's  furnishes  us,  that  he  took  pains  to 
transcribe  the  heads,  the  savory  passages, 
and  the  textual  attestations  of  the  elabo- 
rate, but  utterly  juiceless  sermons  of  the 
time.  The  entries  in  his  almanacs  afford 
a  curious  variety,  in  which  interesting 
events  of  public  importance  alternate 
with  homely  details  touching  the  affairs 
of  his  neighborhood  and  the  incidents  in 
the  domestic  life  of  his  relatives  and  ac- 
quaintance. One  matter,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  on  which  a  fact  in  the  life  of 
Governor  Winthrop  depends,  finds  an 
unexpected  disclosure  from  Adam's  pen. 
Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  these  en- 
tries:— "  1597.  The  VIth  of  July  I  re- 
ceived a  privie  seale  to  lend  the  Q.  matie 
[Elizabeth]  £XX.  for  a  yere."  —  "  1602. 
Sept.  the  27th  day  in  ye  mornying  the  Bell 
did  goe  for  mother  [a  conventional  epi- 
thet] Tiffeyn,  but  she  recouered."  This 
decides  a  matter  which  has  sometimes 
been  disputed,  —  that,  while  with  us,  in 
our  old  times,  "  the  passing  bell "  indicat- 
ed the  progress  of  a  funeral  train,  ancient- 
ly in  England  it  signified  that  a  soul  was 
believed  to  be  passing  from  a  body  sup- 
posed to  be  in  extremis.  And  a  doleful 
sound  it  must  have  been  to  those  of  whom 
it  made  a  false  report,  as  of  "  mother  Tif- 
feyn." —  "  Decem.  ye  XXI  day  my  broth- 
er Alibaster  came  to  my  house  &  toulde 
me  y«  he  made  certayne  inglishe  verses 
in  his  sleepe,  wh.  he  recited  unto  me,  & 
I  lent  him  XL8."  —  "  1603  April  y«  28th 
day  was  the  funeralles  kept  at  West- 
minster for  our  late  Queene  Elizabethe." 
—  "1603.  On  Munday  ye  seconde  of 
Maye,  one  Keitley,  a  blackesmythe, 
dwellinge  in  Lynton  in  Cambridgeshire, 
had  a  poore  man  to  his  father  whom  he 
kepte.  A  gentleman  of  y*  same  Towne 


sent  a  horse  to  shoe,  the  father  held  up 
the  horses  legge  whilest  his  soonne  did 
shoe  him.  The  horse  struggled  &  stroke 
the  father  on  ye  belly  with  his  foote  & 

overthrewe  him.      The  soonne  laughed 
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thereat  &  woulde  not  helpe  his  father 
uppe,  for  the  which  some  that  were  pres- 
ent reproved  him  greatlye.  The  soonne 
went  forwarde  in  shoinge  of  ye  horse,  & 
when  he  had  donne  he  went  uppon  his 
backe,  mynding  to  goe  home  with  him. 
The  horse  presently  did  throughe  him 
of  his  backe  against  a  poste  &  clave 
his  hed  in  sonder.  Mistress  Mannocke 
did  knowe  ye  man,  for  his  mother  was 
her  nurse.  Grave  judicium  Dei  in  irri- 
sorem  patris  sui."  These  little  scraps  of 
Latin,  sometimes  running  into  a  distich, 
are  frequent  signs  of  a  certain  classical 
proclivity  of  the  writer.  Any  one  who 
should  infer,  from  the  good  man's  arbi- 
trary mode  of  spelling  many  words,  that 
he  was  an  illiterate  person,  would  be 
grievously  mistaken,  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  universal  characteristic  and  license 
of  that  age  in  that  matter.  The  Queen 
herself  was  by  no  means  so  good  a  "  spell- 
er," by  our  standard,  as  was  Adam  Win- 
throp. The  extraordinary  way  in  which 
letters  were  then  left  out  of  words  where 
they  were  needed,  and  most  lavishly  mul- 
tiplied where  no  possible  use  could  be 
made  of  them,  is  a  phenomenon  never 
accounted  for. 

Adam  Winthrop  was  for  several  years 
auditor  of  the  accounts  of  Trinity  and 
St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge,  and  re- 
cords his  visits  to  the  University  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  We  have  speci- 
mens of  a  pleasant  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  his  sister,  Lady  Mildmay, 
also  with  his  wife,  marked  by  a  sweet  and 
gentle  tone,  the  utterance  of  a  kindly 
spirit,  —  fragrant  records  of  hearts  once 
so  warm  with  love. 

It  must  have  been  with  supreme  de- 
light that  Adam  entered  in  his  diary, 
that  on  January  12,  1587,  [January  22, 
1588,  N.S.,]  was  born  his  only  son,  John, 
one  of  five  children  by  his  second  wife. 
John  came  into  the  world  between  the 
years  that  marked,  respectively,  the  exe- 
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cution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  We  can 
well  conceive  under  what  gracious  and 
godly  influences  he  received  his  early 
nurture.  His  mother  died  only  one  year 
before  he,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  em- 
barked for  America,  his  father  having 
not  long  preceded  her.  Evidence  abun- 
dant was  in  our  possession  that  John 
Winthrop  had  received  what  even  now 
would  be  called  a  good  education,  and 
what  in  his  own  time  was  a  compara- 
tively rare  one.  It  had  generally  been 
taken  for  granted,  however,  that  he  had 
never  been  a  member  of  either  of  the 
Universities.  His  present  biographer 
tells  us  that  long  before  undertaking 
his  present  grateful  task  he  had  never 
been  reconciled  to  admit  the  inference 
which  had  been  drawn  from  silence  on 
this  point.  He  remembered,  by  refer- 
ences in  his  own  reading,  that  by  some 
oversight  there  had  been  an  omission 
of  names  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Register  from  June,  1589,  to  June,  1602, 
and  that  no  admissions  were  recorded 
earlier  than  1625.  John  Winthrop 
might,  therefore,  have  at  least  "gone  to 
college,"  if  he  had  not  "  gone  through 
college."  His  biographer  had  also  no- 
ticed in  the  Governor's  "  Christian  Ex- 
perience," drawn  up  and  signed  by  him 
in  New  England  on  his  forty-ninth  birth- 
day, 1636-7,  an  allusion  to  his  having 
been  at  Cambridge  when  "  about  14  yrs 
of  age,"  and  having  had  a  lingering  fe- 
ver there.  An  entry  in  the  records  of 
his  father  must  have  been  a  most  grate- 
ful discovery  to  the  Governor's  descend- 
ant in  the  seventh  generation.  "1602. 
The  2d  of  December  I  rode  to  Cambridge. 
The  VIIIth  day  John  my  soonne  was  ad- 
mitted into  Trinitie  College."  But  the 
old  mystery  vanishes  only  to  give  place 
to  another,  which  has  a  spice  of  romance 
in  it.  John  Winthrop  did  not  graduate 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  lawful  husband 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  a  hap- 
py father  at  eighteen. 

In  a  time -stained  and  most  pi-ecious 
document  from  his  pen  and  from  his  heart, 
relating  his  religious  experience,  to  be  re- 


ferred to  more  particularly  by-and-by,  he 
charges  himself  in  his  youth  with  grievous 
sin.  What  we  know  of  his  whole  life  and 
character  would  of  itself  forbid  us  to  ac- 
cept literally  his  severe  self- judgment, 
much  more  to  draw  from  his  language  the 
inference  which  like  language  would  war- 
rant, if  used  in  our  times.  Those  who  have 
even  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
religious  diaries,  especially  with  such  as 
date  from  or  near  that  age,  need  not  be 
told  that  their  writers,  when  sincerely 
devout  by  the  Puritan  standard,  aimed 
to  search  and  judge  their  own  hearts 
and  lives  with  all  that  penetrating,  self- 
revealing,  unsparing  scrutiny  and  sever- 
ity which  they  believed  were  turned  upon 
them  by  the  all -seeing  eye  of  infinite 
purity.  They  wished  to  anticipate  the 
Great  Tribunal,  and  to  avert  the  sur- 
prise of  any  new  disclosure  there  by  ad- 
mitting to  themselves  while  still  in  the 
flesh  the  worst  that  it  could  pronounce 
against  them.  Men  and  women  who 
before  the  daily  companions  and  wit- 
nesses of  their  lives  would  stand  out 
stoutly,  and  honestly  too,  in  self-  defence 
against  all  imputations,  and  might  even 
boast  themselves  —  as  St.  Paul  did  — 
of  a  surplusage  of  merits  of  some  sort, 
when  registering  the  barometer  and  the 
thermometer  of  their  religious  experi- 
ence were  the  most  unrelenting  self-ac- 
cusers. It  is  safe  to  say,  as  a  general 
thing,  that  those  who  in  that  introspec- 
tion, in  the  measurement  of  their  heats 
and  chills  of  piety,  grieved  most  deeply 
and  found  the  most  ingenious  causes  for 
self-infliction  were  either  the  most  calcu- 
lating hypocrites  or  the  most  truly  godly. 
To  which  of  the  two  classes  any  one  par- 
ticular individual  might  belong  could  not 
always  be  infallibly  concluded  from  what 
he  wrote.  That  comfort-loving  and  greed- 
indulging,  yet  picturesque,  old  sinner, 
Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  did  not  profess  to 
keep  a  religious  diary.  But  many  such 
diaries  have  been  kept  by  men  who  might 
have  covered  alternate  pages  with  matter 
similar  to  his  own,  or  with  worse.  We 
must  interpret  the  religious  diaries  of 
that  age  by  aids  independent  of  those 
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which  their  contents  furnish  us.  John 
Winthrop,  writing  of  his  youth  when  he 
had  grown  to  the  full  exalted  stature  of 
Christian  manhood,  and  though  sweetly 
mellowed  in  the  graces  of  his  character 
by  genial  ripening  from  within  his  soul, 
was  still  a  Puritan  of  the  severest  stand- 
ard theologically,  and,  by  principle,  char- 
ges himself  with  heinous  sin.  We  feel 
assured  that  he  was  not  only  guiltless  of 
any  folly  or  error  that  would  deserve  such 
a  designation,  but  that  he  even  over- 
stated the  degree  of  his  addiction  to  the 
lighter  human  faults.  Only  after  such  a 
preliminary  assertion  of  incredulity  as 
to  any  literal  truth  in  them,  could  we 
consent  to  copy  his  own  words,  as  fol- 
lows :  —  "In  my  youth  I  was  very  lewd- 
ly disposed,  inclining  unto  &  attempt- 
ing (so  far  as  my  heart  enabled  me) 
all  kinds  of  wickedness,  except  swear- 
ing &  scorning  religion,  wh.  I  had  no 
temptation  unto  in  regard  of  my  edu- 
cation. About  ten  years  of  age  I  had 
some  notions  of  God :  for,  in  some  fright- 
ing or  danger,  I  have  prayed  unto  God, 
&  found  manifest  answer :  ye  remem- 
brance whereof,  many  years  after,  made 
me  think  that  God  did  love  me  :  but  it 
made  me  no  whit  the  better.  After  I 
was  twelve  years  old,  I  began  to  have 
some  more  savor  of  religion  :  &  I  thought 
I  had  more  understanding  in  divinity 
than  many  of  my  years,"  etc.  Yes, 
he  evidently  had.  And  though  the 
kind  of  "  divinity "  which  had  trained 
his  soul  was  of  a  grim  sort,  his  own 
purity  and  gentleness  of  spirit  softened 
it  while  accepting  it.  He  adds, — "  Yet  I 
was  still  very  wild  &  dissolute :  &  as  years 
came  on,  my  lusts  grew  stronger,  but  yet 
under  some  restraint  of  my  natural  rea- 
son, whereby  I  had  that  command  of 
myself  that  I  could  turn  into  any  form. 
I  would,  as  occasion  required,  write  let- 
ters, &c.  of  mere  vanity ;  &  if  occasion 
was,  I  could  write  savoury  &  godly  coun- 
sel." Seeing,  however,  that  he  was  made 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  when  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  inference  is  a  fair  one 
— his  own  self-accusation  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  —  that  he  was  known  in 


his  own  neighiborhood  as  a  youth  of  ex- 
traordinary excellence  of  character. 

It  would  appear  from  the  entries  in  his 
father's  diaries  that  he  was  a  member  of 
college  some  eighteen  months.  Why  he 
left  before  completing  his  course  is  to  find 
its  explanation  for  us  either  in  the  ex- 
treme sickness  before  referred  to  as  visit- 
ed upon  him  there,  or  in  the  agreeable 
"  change  in  his  condition,"  as  the  awk- 
ward and  sheepish  phrase  is,  which  imme- 
diately followed.  The  latter  alternative 
leaves  scope  and  offers  temptations  for 
such  inventiveness  of  fancy  about  details 
and  incidents,  whys  and  wherefores,  as 
the  absence  of  all  but  the  following  stingy 
revelations  may  justify.  The  good  Adam, 
after  recording,  in  November,  1604,  and 
in  the  ensuing  March,  two  mysterious 
rides  with  his  son,  has  left  this,  under 
date  of  March  28th,  1 605  :— "  My  soonne 
was  sollemly  contracted  to  Mary  Foorth, 
by  Mr.  Culverwell  minister  of  Greate 
Stambridge  in  Essex  cum  consensu  pa- 
rentum."  Another  ride  into  Essex,  this 
time  by  the  son  alone,  is  entered  under 
April  9th,  and  then  on  the  16th  his  mar- 
riage, "  jEtatis  suce  17  [annis]  Bmensibus 
et  4  diebus  complelis."  This  reads  pleas- 
antly :— "  The  VIIIlh  of  May  my  soonne 
&  his  wife  came  to  Groton  from  Lon- 
don, &  ye  IXth  I  made  a  marriage  feaste, 
when  Sr.  Thomas  Mildmay  &  his  lady 
my  sister  were  present.  The  same  day 
my  sister  Veysye  came  to  me,  &  de- 
parted on  ye  24th  of  Maye.  My  dawter 
Tones  came  the  VIIIth  &  departed  home 
ye  XXIIF  of  Maye."  An  expeditious 
closing  up,  with  honey-moon  and  mar- 
riage-feast, of  an  evident  love -passage, 
whose  longer  or  shorter  antecedents  are 
not  revealed.  The  biographer  leaves  his 
readers  their  choice  of  assigning  the  ab- 
rupt close  of  the  college  course  of  John 
Winthrop  either  to  his  grievous  sickness, 
or  to  his  love  for  Mary  Forth,  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  John  Forth,  Esq.,  of 
Great  Stambridge.  We  incline  rather 
to  the  latter  alternative  as  the  stronger 
one,  inasmuch  as  love  for  Mary  may  not 
only  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  his 
loathing  Cambridge,  but  may  even  have 
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been  the  cause  of  his  sickness,  which  in 
that  case  becomes  so  secondary  a  cause 
as  hardly  to  be  a  cause  at  all.  One  thing 
is  certain :  our  honored  Puritan  ances- 
tors had  no  scruples  against  short  engage- 
ments, early  marriages,  or  rematings  as 
often  as  circumstances  favored. 

The  young  bridegroom  himself,  in  the 
record  of  his  experience,  which  we  quote 
again  for  another  purpose,  reserves  the 
confession  of  any  haste  on  his  own  part 
to  enter  the  married  state,  and  would 
seem  delicately  to  insinuate  parental  in- 
fluence in  the  case.  "  About  eighteen 
years  of  age,  being  a  man  in  stature  & 
understanding,  as  my  parents  conceived 
me,  I  married  into  a  family  under  Mr. 
Culverwell  his  ministry  in  Essex,  &, 
living  there  sometimes,  I  first  found  ye 
ministry  of  the  word  come  home  to  my 
heart  with  power  (for  in  all  before  I 
found  only  light)  :  &  after  that,  I  found 
ye  like  in  ye  ministry  of  many  others : 
so  as  there  began  to  be  some  change : 
wh.  I  perceived  in  myself,  &  others  took 
notice  of." 

Six  children  were  born  to  John  Win- 
,•  '  throp  and  his  first  wife, — three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  John,  the  eldest  of 
these,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  born  February  22, 1606.  Mary, 
the  only  one  of  the  daughters  surviving 
infancy,  also  came  to  this  country,  and 
married  a  son  of  Governor  Thomas  Dud- 
ley. In  less  than  eleven  years  after  her 
marriage,  Mary  Forth  died,  the  husband 
being  not  yet  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and  the  eldest  child  but  nine. 

The  earliest  record  of  his  religious  ex- 
perience appears  to  have  been  made  un- 
der date  of  1606.  Read  with  the  allow- 
ances and  abatements  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  all  that  this  ad- 
mirable man  has  left  for  us  of  this  self- 
revelation—little  dreaming  that  it  would 
have  such  readers  —  is  profoundly  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  when  estimated 
from  a  right  point  of  view  and  with  any 
degree  of  congeniality  of  spirit.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  published  New- 
England  Journal  have  already  recogniz- 
ed in  him  a  man  of  a  simple  and  hum- 
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ble  spirit,  of  a  grave,  but  not  a  gloomy 
temperament,  kindly  in  his  private  esti- 
mate and  generous  in  his  public  treat- 
ment of  others,  most  unselfish,  and  rigid- 
ly upright.  The  noble  native  elements 
of  his  character,  and  the  peculiar  tone 
and  style  of  the  piety  under  which  his 
religious  experience  was  developed,  mu- 
tually reacted  upon  each  other,  the  result 
being  that  his  natural  virtues  were  re- 
fined and  spiritualized,  while  the  morbid 
and  superstitious  tendencies  of  his  creed 
were  to  a  degree  neutralized.  He  seems 
to  refer  the  crisis  in  his  religious  expe- 
rience to  a  date  immediately  following 
upon  his  first  marriage.  But,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  repeated  trial  in  the  furnace  of 
sharp  affliction  deepened  and  enriched 
that  experience.  He  tells  us  that  dur- 
ing those  happy  years  of  his  first  mar- 
riage he  had  proposed  to  himself  a 
change  from  the  legal  profession  to  the 
ministry.  By  a  second  marriage,  De- 
cember 6,  1615,  to  Thomasine  Clopton, 
of  a  good  family  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
had  the  promise  of  renewed  joy  in  a  con- 
dition which  his  warm-hearted  sociability 
and  his  intense  fondness  for  domestic  re- 
lations made  essential  to  his  happiness, 
if  not  to  his  virtue.  But  one  single 
year  and  one  added  day  saw  her  and 
her  infant  child  committed  to  the  tomb, 
and  made  him  again  desolate.  His  bi- 
ographer, not  without  misgivings  indeed, 
but  with  a  deliberation  and  healthfuluess 
of  judgment  which  most  of  his  readers 
will  approve  as  allowed  to  overrule 
them,  has  spread  before  us  at  length, 
from  the  most  sacred  privacy  of  the 
stricken  mourner,  heart -exercises  and 
scenes  in  the  death-chamber,  such  as  en- 
gage with  most  painful,  but  still  entran- 
cing sympathy,  the  very  soul  of  the  read- 
er. We  know  not  where,  in  all  our  lit- 
erature, to  find  matter  like  this,  so  be- 
dewed and  steeped  in  tenderness,  so 
swift  in  its  alternations  between  lacerat- 
ing details  and  soothing  suggestions. 
The  author  has  put  into  print  all  that 
remains  of  the  record  of  John  Winthrop's 
"  Experience,"  in  passages  written  con- 
temporaneously with  its  incidents,  —  a 
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document  distinct  from  the  record  of  his 
"  Christian  Experience,"  written  here. 
The  account  of  Thomasine's  death-bed 
exercises,  as  deciphered  from  the  perish- 
ing manuscript,  must,  we  think,  stand  by 
itself,  either  for  criticism,  or  for  the  defi- 
ance of  criticism.  What  we  have  had 
of  similar  scenes  only  in  fragments,  and 
as  seen  through  veils,  is  here  in  the  ful- 
ness of  all  that  can  harrow  or  comfort 
the  human  heart,  spread  before  us  clear 
of  any  withholding.  It  was  the  same 
year  in  which  Shakspeare  died,  in  a 
house  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  a 
member  of  the  same  family-connection 
with  Thomasine.  Hour  by  hour,  al- 
most minute  by  minute,  the  stages  of  her 
transition  are  reported  with  infinite  mi- 
nuteness. Her  own  prayers,  and  those 
of  a  steady  succession  of  religious  friends, 
are  noted;  the  melting  intonations  of 
her  own  utterances  of  anxiety  or  peace ; 
the  parting  counsels  or  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  her  dependants ;  the  last 
breathings  of  affection  to  those  dearest ; 
the  occasional  aberrations  and  cloudings 
of  intelligence  coming  in  the  progress 
of  her  disease,  which  were  assigned  to 
temptations  from  Satan :  all  these  are 
given  to  us.  "  Her  feaver  increased  very 
violently  upon  hir,  wh.  the  Devill  made 
advantage  of  to  moleste  hir  comforte,  but 
she  declaringe  unto  us  with  what  temp- 
tations the  devill  did  assault  hir,  bent 
hirselfe  against  them,  prayinge  with 
great  vehemence  for  Gods  helpe,  &  that 
he  would  not  take  away  his  lovinge 
kindnesse  from  hir,  defyinge  Satan,  & 
spitting  at  him,  so  as  we  might  see  by 
hir  setting  of  hir  teethe,  &  fixinge  her 
eyes,  shakinge  hir  head  &  whole  bodye, 
that  she  had  a  very  greatt  conflicte  with 
the  adversarye."  The  mourner  follows 
this  scene  to  its  close.  Having  transfig- 
ured all  its  dreariest  passages  with  the 
kindling  glow  of  his  own  undismayed 
faith,  he  lets  his  grateful  spirit  crown  it 
with  a  sweet  peace,  and  then  he  pays  a 
most  tender  tribute  to  the  gentle  loveli- 
ness, fidelity,  and  Christian  excellence  of 
her  with  whom  he  had  shared  so  true, 
though  so  brief,  a  joy. 


This  renewed  affliction  is  turned  by 
the  still  young  sufferer  to  uses  which 
should  assure  and  intensify  his  piety  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Puritan  type  of  it. 
He  continues  his  heart-record.  He  sub- 
jects his  mode  of  life,  his  feelings,  habits 
and  aims,  the  material  of  his  daily  food, 
and  the  degree  of  his  love  for  various 
goods,  as  they  are  to  be  measured  by  a 
true  scale,  to  the  most  rigid  tests.  He 
spares  himself  in  nothing.  The  Bible 
does  him  as  direct  a  service  in  rebuke 
and  guidance  as  if  every  sentence  in  it 
had  been  written  for  himself.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  his  quotations  from 
it  are  from  a  version  that  preceded  our 
own.  His  rules  of  self -discipline  and 
spiritual  culture,  while  wholly  free  from 
unwholesome  asceticism,  nevertheless  re- 
quired the  curbing  of  all  desires,  and  the 
utter  subjection  of  every  natural  prompt- 
ing to  a  crucial  test,  before  its  innocent 
or  edifying  character  could  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  in  our  gen- 
eration to  make  Puritanism  lovely  or  at- 
tractive. Its  charms  were  for  its  original 
and  sincere  disciples,  and  do  not  survive 
.them.  There  is  no  fashion  of  dress  or 
furniture  which  may  not  be  revived,  and, 
if  patronized  as  fashion,  be  at  least  toler- 
ated. But  for  Puritanism  there  is  no  res- 
toration. Its  rehabilitated  relics  do  not 
produce  their  best  influence  in  any  at- 
tempt to  attract  our  admiration, — which 
they  cannot  do, — but  in  engaging  our 
hearts'  tolerant  respect  and  confidence 
towards  those  who  actually  developed  its 
principles  at  first-hand,  its  original  disci- 
ples, who  brought  it  into  discredit  after- 
wards by  the  very  fidelity  of  their  loyal- 
ty to  it.  Puritanism  is  an  engaging  and 
not  offensive  object  to  us,  when  regarded 
as  the  characteristic  of  only  one  single 
generation  of  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  could  not  pass  from  that  one 
generation  into  another  without  losing 
much  of  what  grace  it  had,  and  acquiring 
most  odious  and  mischievous  elements. 
Entailed  Puritanism  being  an  actual  im- 
possibility, all  attempts  to  realize  it,  all 
assumptions  of  success  in  it,  have  the 
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worst  features  of  sham  and  hypocrisy. 
The  diligent  students  of  the  history  and 
the  social  life  of  our  own  colonial  days 
know  very  well  what  an  unspeakable 
difference  there  was,  in  all  that  makes 
and  manifests  characters  and  dispositions, 
between  the  first  comers  here  and  the 
first  native-born  generation,  and  how 
painfully  that  difference  tells  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  latter.  The  tap-roots  of 
Puritanism  struck  very  deep,  and  drew 
the  sap  of  life  vigorously.  They  dried 
very  soon ;  they  are  now  cut ;  and  what- 
ever owed  its  life  exclusively  to  them  has 
•withered  and  must  perish.  A  philosophy 
of  Nature  and  existence  now  wholly  dis- 
credited underlay  the  fundamental  views 
and  principles  of  Puritanism.  The  early 
records  of  our  General  Court  are  thickly 
strown  with  appointments  of  Fast-Days 
that  the  people  might  discover  the  espe- 
cial occasion  of  God's  anger  toward  them, 
manifested  in  the  blight  of  some  expect- 
ed harvest,  or  in  a  scourge  upon  the  cat- 
tle in  the  field.  Some  among  us  who 
claim  to  hold  unreduced  or  softened  the 
old  ancestral  faith  have  been  twice  in 
late  years  convened  in  our  State- House, 
by  especial  call,  to  legislate  upon  the 
potato-disease  and  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
among  our  herds.  Their  joint  wisdom 
resulted  in  money-appropriations  to  dis- 
cover causes  and  cures.  The  debates 
held  on  these  two  occasions  would  have 
grievously  shocked  our  ancestors.  But 
are  there  any  among  us  who  could  in  full 
sincerity,  with  logic  and  faith,  have  stood 
for  the  old  devout  theory  of  such  visita- 
tions ? 

But  if  it  would  be  equally  vain  and 
unjust  to  attempt  to  make  Puritanism 
lovely  to  ourselves.  —  a  quality  which  its 
noblest  disciples  did  not  presume  to  make 
its  foremost  attraction,  —  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  should  do  it  justice 
in  its  original  and  awfully  real  present- 
ment in  its  single  generation  of  veritable 
discipleship.  What  became  drivelling  and 
cant,  presumption  and  bigotry,  pretence 
and  hypocrisy,  as  soon  as  a  fair  trial  had 
tested  it,  was  in  the  hearts,  the  speech, 
the  convictions,  and  the  habits  of  a  con- 


siderable number  of  persons  in  one  gen- 
eration, the  most  thoroughly  honest  and 
earnest  product  of  all  the  influences  which 
had  trained  them.  We  read  the  heart- 
revelations  of  John  Winthrop  with  the 
profoundest  confidence,  and  even  with  a 
constraining  sympathy.  We  venture  to 
say  that  when  this  book  shall  be  consult- 
ed, through  all  time  to  come,  for  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  historical,  religious,  or  litera- 
ry illustration,  not  even  the  most  trifling 
pen  will  ever  turn  a  single  sentence  from 
its  pages  to  purposes  of  levity  or  ridicule. 
Here  we  have  Puritanism  at  first-hand  : 
the  original,  unimitated,  and  transient 
resultant  of  influences  which  had  been 
working  to  produce  it,  and  which  would 
continue  their  working  so  as  to  insure 
modifications  of  it.  Winthrop  notes  it 
for  a  special  Providence  that  his  wife  dis- 
covered a  loathsome  spider  in  the  chil- 
dren's porridge  before  they  had  partaken 
of  it.  His  religious  philosophy  stopped 
there.  He  did  not  put  to  himself  the  sort 
of  questions  which  open  in  a  train  to  our 
minds  from  any  one  observed  fact,  else 
he  would  have  found  himself  asking  af- 
ter the  special  Providence  which  allowed 
the  spider  to  fall  into  the  porridge.  His 
friend  and  successor  in  high-magistracy 
in  New  England,  Governor  John  Ende- 
cott,  wrote  him  a  letter  years  afterward 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  faith  of 
both  of  them  that  we  will  make  free  use 
of  it.  The  letter  is  dated  Salem,  July 
28th,  1640,  and  probably  refers  to  the 
disaster  by  which  the  ship  Mary  Rose 
"  was  blown  in  pieces  with  her  own  pow- 
der, being  21  barrels,"  in  Charlestown 
harbor,  the  day  preceding.* 

"  DEAREST  SIR, — Hearing  of  ye  re- 
markable stroake  of  Gods  hand  uppon  y« 
shippe  &  shippes  companie  of  Bristoll, 
as  also  of  some  Atheisticall  passages  & 

*  The  letter  is  given  in  the  valuable  coll<>c- 
tion  of  "  Winthrop  Papers,"  drawn  from  the 
same  rich  repository  which  has  furnished  many 
of  the  precious  materials  in  the  volume  before 
us.  The  collection  appears  as  the  Sixth  Vol- 
ume of  the  IVth  Series  of  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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hellish  profanations  of  ye  Sabbaths  &  de- 
ridings  of  ye  people  &  wayes  of  God,  I 
thought  good  to  desire  a  word  or  two  of 
you  of  ye  trueth  of  what  you  have  heard. 
Such  an  extraordinary  judgement  would 
be  searched  into,  what  Gods  meaninge  is 
in  it,  both  in  respect  of  those  whom  it 
concernes  more  especiallie  in  England, 
as  also  in  regard  of  ourselves.  God  will 
be  honred  in  all  dealings.  We  have 
heard  of  severall  ungodlie  carriadges  in 
that  ship,  as,  first,  in  their  way  over- 
bound  they  wld.  constantlie  jeere  at  ye 
holy  brethren  of  New  England,  &  some 
of  ye  marineers  would  in  a  scoffe  ask 
when  they  should  come  to  ye  holie  Land  ? 
2.  After  they  lay  in  the  harbor  Mr.  Nor- 
rice  sent  to  ye  shippe  one  of  our  brethren 
uppon  busines,  &  hee  heard  them  say, 
This  is  one  of  ye  holie  brethren,  mocking- 
lie  &  disdainefullie.  3.  That  when  some 
have  been  with  them  aboard  to  buy  ne- 
cessaries, ye  shippe  men  would  usuallie 
say  to  some  of  them  that  they  could  not 
want  any  thinge,  they  were  full  of  ye 
Spiritt.  4.  That  ye  last  Lords  Day,  or 
ye  Lords  Day  before,  there  were  many 
drinkings  aboard  with  singings  &  musick 
in  tymes  of  publique  exercise.  •  5.  That 
,ye  last  fast  ye  master  or  captaine  of  the 
shippe,  with  most  of  ye  companie,  would 
not  goe  to  ye  meetinge,  but  read  ye  booke 
of  common  prayer  so  often  over  that  some 
of  ye  company  said  hee  had  worne  that 
threed-bare,  with  many  such  passages. 
Now  if  these  or  ye  like  be  true,  as  I  am 
persuaded  some  of  them  are,  I  think  ye 
trueth  heereof  would  be  made  knowen, 
by  some  faithfull  hand  in  Bristoll  or  else 
where,  for  it  is  a  very  remarkable  & 
unusuall  stroake,"  etc.,  etc. 

Governor  Winthrop,  who  was  a  man 
of  much  milder  spirit  than  Endecott,  faith- 
fully records  this  judgment  under  its  date 
in  his  Journal,  with  additional  particu- 
lars. The  explosion  took  place  "about 
dinner  time,  no  man  knows  how,  &  blew 
up  all,  viz.  the  captain,  &  nine  or  ten  of 
his  men,  &  some  four  or  five  strangers. 
There  was  a  special  providence  that  there 
were  no  more,  for  many  principal  men 


were  going  aboard  at  that  time,  &  some 
were  in  a  boat  near  the  ship,  &  others 
were  diverted  by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain, 
&  others  by  other  occasions."  The  good 
Governor  makes  this  startling  record  the 
occasion  for  mentioning  "  other  examples 
of  like  kind."  Yet  the  especial  providen- 
tial significance  which  both  he  and  Ende- 
cott could  assign  to  such  a  calamity  would 
need  a  readjustment  in  its  interpretation, 
if  compelled  to  take  in  two  other  condi- 
tions under  which  the  mysterious  ways 
of  that  Providence  are  manifested,  name- 
ly :  first,  that  many  ships  on  board  which 
there  have  been  no  such  profane  doings 
have  met  with  similar  disaster ;  and  sec- 
ond, that  many  ships  on  board  which 
there  has  been  more  heinous  sinning  have 
escaped  the  judgment. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Puritanism  was 
temporarily  consistent  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  Nature  for  one  age.  It 
held  no  divided  sway  over  John  Win- 
throp, but  filled  his  heart,  his  mind,  and 
his  spirit.  If,  by  its  influence  over  any 
one  human  being,  regarded  as  an  unqual- 
ified, unmodified  style  of  piety,  demand- 
ing entire  allegiance,  and  not  yielding  to 
any  mitigation  through  the  tempering 
qualities  of  an  individual,  —  if,  of  itself 
and  by  itself,  Puritanism  could  be  made 
lovely  to  us,  John  Winthrop  might  well 
be  charged  with  that  exacting  represent- 
ative office.  We  repeat,  that  we  have 
no  abatement  to  make  of  our  exalted  re- 
gard for  him  through  force  of  a  single 
sentence  from  his  pen.  Most  profoundly 
are  we  impressed  by  the  intensity  and 
thoroughness  of  conviction,  the  fulness 
and  frankness  of  avowal,  and  the  deli- 
cate and  fervent  earnestness  of  self-con- 
secration, which  make  these  ancient  ora- 
cles of  a  human  heart  fragrant  with  the 
odor  of  true  piety.  He  uses  no  hack- 
neyed terms,  no  second-hand  or  imitated 
phrases.  His  language,  as  well  as  his 
thoughts,  his  method,  and  ideal  standard, 
are  purely  his  own.  Indeed,  we  might 
set  up  and  sustain  for  him  a  claim  of  ab- 
solute individuality,  if  not  even  of  origi- 
nality, in  the  standard  of  godliness  and 
righteousness  which  he  fashioned  for  him- 
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self,  and  then  with  such  zeal  and  heroism 
sought  to  attain. 

Entering  a  third  time  the  married 
state,  John  Winthrop,  in  April,  1618, 
took  to  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Tyndal.  The  clouds,  which  had 
gathered  so  deeply  in  repeated  bereave- 
ment and  gloom  over  his  earlier  years  of 
domestic  life,  yielded  now,  and  left  alike 
the  sky  and  the  horizon  of  his  prospects,  to 
give  place  soon  to  the  anxieties  of  grave 
enterprises,  which  animated  while  they 
burdened  his  spirit.  This  excellent  and 
brave-hearted  lady,  as  she  opens  her  soul, 
and  almost  reveals  what  must  have  been 
a  sweet  and  winning  countenance,  to  the 
reader  of  her  own  letters  in  these  pages, 
will  henceforward  be  one  of  the  enshrined 
saints  of  the  New-England  calendar.  Lit- 
tle did  she  dream  at  her  marriage  what 
a  destiny  was  before  her.  There  was  in 
store  for  her  husband  nearly  thirty  years 
of  the  truest  heart-love  and  the  closest 
sympathy  in  religious  trust  and  consecra- 
tion with  her.  We  may  anticipate  our 
narrative  at  this  point,  to  say  that  her 
situation  did  not  allow  her  to  accompany 
him  on  his  own  removal  to  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  but  she  followed  him  a  year  and 
a  half  afterwards,  arriving  in  November, 
1631,  with  his  eldest  son  and  others  of 
his  children,  having  lost  on  the  voyage 
an  infant  whom  he  had  probably  never 
seen.  Her  death,  in  a  prevailing  sick- 
ness, June  14,  1647,  drew  from  her  hus- 
band this  tribute  to  her :  —  "In this  sick- 
ness the  Governour's  wife,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Tindal,  Knight,  left  this  world 
for  a  better,  being  about  fifty-six  years 
of  age :  a  woman  of  singular  virtue, 
prudence,  modesty,  &  piety,  &  spe- 
cially beloved  &  honored  of  all  the 
country."  Though  in  the  December  of 
the  same  year  we  find  the  Governor 
again  married,  now  to  the  Widow  Mar- 
tha Coytemore,  we  refer  the  incident 
to  wilderness -straits  and  the  exactions 
of  necessity  or  expediency  in  domestic 
life. 

But  we  must  return  to  Margaret,  the 
bride.  It  seems  that  there  was  some  ob- 
jection offered  to  Winthrop's  suit  by  the 


lady's  relatives.  In  one  of  the  two  charm- 
ing letters  which  are  preserved  as  writ- 
ten during  his  courtship  to  her,  he  re- 
fers to  some  "  unequall  conflicte  "  which 
she  had  to  bear.  These  two  letters,  with 
one  addressed  to  the  lady  by  Father 
Adam,  are  unique  as  specimens  of  Puri- 
tan love-making.  Solomon's  Song  is  here 
put  to  the  best  use  for  which  it  is  adapt- 
ed, its  only  safe  use. 

The  family-letters,  which  now  increase 
in  number,  and  vastly  in  their  cheer- 
fulness and  radiance  of  spirit,  and  the 
birth  of  more  children,  present  to  us  the 
most  captivating  glimpses  of  the  Eng- 
lish life  of  our  first  Chief  Magistrate. 
From  a  will  which  he  made  in  Groton 
in  1620,  of  course  superseded  after  his 
change  of  country,  it  appears  that  he 
had  then  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  Lordship  of  Groton  had  been  as- 
signed to  him  by  his  father.  This  was 
the  year  of  the  hegira  of  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  intima- 
tion that  Winthrop  was  looking  in  this 
direction. 

For  more  than  a  decade  of  years  the 
family-history  now  passes  on,  for  the  most 
part  placidly,  interspersed  with  those  in- 
cidents and  anxieties  which  give  alike  the 
charm  and  the  import  to  the  routine  of 
existence  to  any  closely  knit  fellowships 
sharing  it  together.  Enough  of  the  fra- 
grant old  material,  in  fast  decaying  pa- 
pers, has  come  to  light  and  been  transcrib- 
ed for  security  against  all  future  risks,  to 
preserve  to  us  a  fair  restoration  of  the 
lights  and  shades  of  that  domestic  expe- 
rience. Time  has  dealt  kindly  in  sparing 
a  variety  of  specimens,  so  as  to  give  to 
that  restoration  a  kaleidoscopic  character. 
Winthrop's  frequent  visits  to  London,  on 
his  professional  errands,  gave  occasion 
to  constant  correspondence  between  him 
and  his  wife,  and  so  we  have  epistles 
burdened  with  the  intensities  and  refine- 
ments of  the  purest  affection.  An  occa- 
sional reference  to  church  affairs  by  the 
Patron  of  Groton,  with  extracts  from  the 
record  of  his  religious  experience,  con- 
tinue for  us  the  evidence  that  Winthrop 
was  growing  and  deepening  in  the  roots 
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of  his  noble  style  of  life.  His  piety  evi- 
dently ripened  and  mellowed  into  the 
richest  fruitage  which  any  form  of  theo- 
logical or  devotional  faith  can  produce. 
A  severe  and  wellnigh  fatal  illness  in 
London,  which  he  concealed  from  his 
wife  at  Groton  till  its  crisis  was  past,  was 
made  by  him  the  occasion,  as  of  many 
other  good  resolutions,  so  also  of  a  re- 
nouncement of  the  use  of  tobacco,  in 
which,  by  his  own  account,  he,  like  many 
men  as  well  as  women  at  that  time,  had 
gone  to  excess.  His  good  wife,  though 
positively  enjoined  by  him  not  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  winter's  journey,  in  the  let- 
ter which  communicated  to  her  the  first 
tidings  of  his  illness,  immediately  went  to 
him  in  the  great  city,  attended  only  by  a 
female  servant.  In  a  previous  malady 
from  which  he  had  suffered  severely  in 
one  of  his  hands  while  at  home,  his  sou 
John,  in  London,  had  consulted  in  his  be- 
half one  of  the  helpful  female  practition- 
ers of  the  time,  and  the  correspondence 
relating  to  her  advice,  her  ointments,  and 
their  efficacy,  gives  us  some  curiously  il- 
lustrative matter  in  the  history  of  the 
healing  art.  The  good  woman  was  sure 
that  she  could  at  once  cure  her  patient, 
'if  he  could  be  beneath  her  hands.  She 
would  receive  no  compensation. 

A  mystery  has  attached  to  a  certain 
"  office "  which  Winthrop  held  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  which,  in  one  of  his  previous- 
ly published  letters,  he  referred  as  having 
lost  it.  It  now  appears  that  that  office 
was  an  Attorneyship  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries,  an  honorable  and 
responsible  trust.  Its  duties,  with  other 
professional  engagements,  separated  him 
so  much  from  his  home  at  one  period, 
that  he  meditated  the  removal  of  his  fam- 
ily from  Groton.  His  wife's  letters  on 
the  subject  are  delightful  revelations  of 
confidences.  It  is  still  only  by  inference 
that  we  can  assign  the  loss  of  his  office, 
to  the  business  of  which  we  have  many 
references,  to  any  especial  cause.  It  may 
have  been  surrendered  by  him  because 
he  longed  for  more  home-life,  or  because 
the  growing  spirit  of  discontent  and  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  state  of  public  af- 


fairs, which  he  shared  with  so  many  of 
his  friends,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
controlling  heads  in  civil  life. 

We  have  also  some  admirable  speci- 
mens of  his  correspondence  with  his  son 
John,  who,  after  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion at  the  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
became,  in  1622,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
near  his  uncle  and  aunt  Downing,  par- 
ents of  the  famous  Sir  George  Downing. 
These  are  beautiful  and  wise  and  gener- 
ous expressions  of  a  father's  love  and  ad- 
vice and  dealings  with  a  son,  exposed  to 
temptation  at  a  critical  age,  and  giving 
promise  of  the  abilities  and  virtues  which 
he  afterwards  exhibited  so  nobly  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut.  In  one  of  the  let- 
ters, to  which  the  father  asks  replies  in 
Latin,  he  writes,  "  I  will  not  limit  your 
allowance  less  than  to  ye  uttermost  of 
mine  own  estate.  So  as,  if  £20  be  too 
little  (as  I  always  accounted  it),  you 
shall  have  £30  ;  &  when  that  shall 
not  suffice,  you  shall  have  more.  Only 
hold  a  sober  &  frugal  course  (yet  with- 
out baseness),  &  I  will  shorten  myself 
to  enlarge  you."  In  another  letter  there 
is  this  fit  commemoration  of  his  father, 
Adam,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-five : — 
"  I  am  sure,  before  this,  you  have  knowl- 
edge of  that  wh.,  at  the  time  when 
you  wrote,  you  were  ignorant  of:  viz., 
the  departure  of  your  grandfather  (for 
I  wrote  over  twice  since).  He  hath 
finished  his  course  :  &  is  gathered  to  his 
people  in  peace,  as  the  ripe  corn  into  the 
barn.  He  thought  long  for  ye  day  of 
his  dissolution,  &  welcomed  it  most 
gladly.  Thus  is  he  gone  before ;  &  we 
must  go  after,  in  our  time.  This  ad- 
vantage he  hath  of  us,  —  he  shall  not  see 
ye  evil  wh.  we  may  meet  with  ere  we 
go  hence.  Happy  those  who  stand  in 
good  terms  with  God  &  their  own  con- 
science :  they  shall  not  fear  evil  tid- 
ings :  &  in  all  changes  they  shall  be  y* 
same." 

There  are  likewise  letters  to  the  stu- 
dent at  Dublin  from  his  brother  Forth, 
who  succeeded  him  at  the  school  at  St. 
Edmund's.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  these 
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epistles  of  the  school-boy  the  indifferent 
success  of  his  manifestly  sincere  effort  to 
use  the  technical  language  of  Puritanism 
and  to  express  its  aims  and  ardors.  The 
youth  evidently  feels  freer  when  writing 
of  the  fortunes  of  some  of  his  school-mates. 
This  same  Forth  Winthrop  became  in 
course  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  we 
have  letters  to  his  father,  carried  by  the 
veritable  Hobson  immortalized  by  Mil- 
ton. 

The  younger  John  went,  on  graduat- 
ing, to  London,  to  fit  himself  for  the  law. 
His  name  is  found  on  the  books  as  ad- 
mitted to  the  Inner  Temple  in  1624. 
He  appears  early  to  have  cherished  some 
matrimonial  purposes  which  did  not  work 
felicitously.  Not  liking  his  profession,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  sea.  He 
obtained  a  secretaryship  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, and  joined  the  expedition  under  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  designed  to  relieve 
the  French  Protestants  at  Rochelle.  in 
1627.  He  afterwards  made  an  Oriental 
tour,  of  the  stages  of  which  we  have  some 
account  in  his  letters,  in  1628-9,  from 
Leghorn,  Constantinople,  etc.  He  was 
thwarted  in  a  purpose  to  visit  Jerusalem, 
and  returned  to  England,  by  Holland. 
Notwithstanding  the  industrious  fidelity 
of  his  father  as  a  letter-writer,  the  son 
received  no  tidings  from  home  during  his 
whole  absence  of  nearly  fifteen  months. 
What  a  contrast  with  our  times  ! 

Before  undertaking  this  Oriental  tour, 
the  younger  John  had  had  proposals  made 
to  him,  which  seem  to  have  engaged  his 
own  inclinations,  to  connect  himself  with 
Endecott's  New-England  enterprise.  He 
wrote  to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  father 
on  the  subject;  but  that  father,  who  in 
less  than  two  years  was  to  find  himself 
pledged  to  a  more  comprehensive  scheme, 
involving  a  life-long  exile  in  that  far-off 
wilderness,  dissuaded  his  son  from  the 
premature  undertaking.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  father  had  as  yet  presented 
to  his  mind  the  possibility  of  any  such 
step.  Yet,  from  the  readiness  which 
marked  his  own  earnest  and  complete 
sympathy  in  the  enterprise  when  first 
we  find  him  concerned  in  it,  we  must  in- 


fer that  he  had  much  previous  acquaint- 
ance and  sympathy  with  the  early  New- 
England  adventurers  from  the  moment 
that  a  religious  spirit  became  prominent 
in  their  fellowship.  He  was  a  man  who 
undertook  no  great  work  without  the 
most  careful  deliberation,  and  a  slow 
maturing  of  his  decision. 

During  the  absence  of  John  at  the 
East,  many  interesting  and  serious  inci- 
dents occurred  in  the  personal  experience 
and  in  the  domestic  relations  of  his  father, 
which  doubtless  helped  the  preparation 
of  his  spirit  for  the  critical  event  of  his 
life.  He  had  that  severe  and  threaten- 
ing illness  in  London  already  referred 
to.  We  have  many  letters  covering  the 
period,  filled  with  matter  over  which,  as 
so  full  of  what  is  common  to  the  human 
heart  in  all  time,  we  linger  with  consent- 
ing sympathy.  A  wayward  and  uncon- 
verted son,  Henry  by  name,  caused  his 
father  an  anxiety  which  we  see  strug- 
gling painfully  with  parental  affection 
and  a  high-toned  Christian  aim  for  all 
the  members  of  his  family.  The  son's 
course  indicated  rather  profitlessness  and 
recklessness  than  vice.  He  connected 
himself  with  an  enterprise  at  Barbadoes. 
He  drew  heavily  on  his  father's  resources 
for  money,  and  returned  him  some  to- 
bacco, which  the  father  very  frankly 
writes  to  him  was  "  very  ill-conditioned, 
foul,  &  full  of  stalks,  &  evil-colored." 
He  came  over  in  the  same  expedition, 
though  not  in  the  same  ship,  with  his 
father,  and  was  accidentally  drowned  at 
Salem,  July  2,  1630.  In  the  first  letter 
which  the  good  Governor  wrote  to  his  wife 
after  his  landing  here,  dated  "  Charles- 
town,  July  16,  1630,"  are  these  senten- 
ces :  —  "  We  have  met  with  many  sad 
&  discomfortable  things,  as  thou  shall 
hear  after;  &  ye  Lord's  hand  hath 
been  heavy  upon  myself  in  some  very 
near  to  me.  My  son  Henry !  my  son 
Henry  !  ah,  poor  child ! "  While  the 
father  was  writing  from  London  to  this 
son,  then  supposed  to  be  at  Barbadoes, 
he  had  other  matters  of  anxiety.  His 
endeared  brother-in-law,  Fones,  died, 
April  15,  1629,  and  four  days  after- 
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wards,  Winthrop  was  called  to  part,  at 
Groton,  with  his  venerated  mother,  who 
died  under  the  roof  where  she  had  lived 
so  happily  and  graciously  with  his  own 
family  in  his  successive  sorrows  and  de- 
lights. 

The  loss  or  resignation  of  his  office, 
with  the  giving  up  of  his  law -cham- 
ber in  London,  and  his  evident  premo- 
nitions of  the  sore  troubles  in  affairs  of 
Church  and  State  which  were  soon  to 
convulse  his  native  land,  doubtless  guided 
him  to  a  decision,  some  of  the  stages  and 
incidents  of  which  have  left  no  record 
for  us.  Enough,  however,  of  the  process 
may  still  be  traced  among  papers  which 
have  recently  come  to  light,  to  open  to 
us  its  inner  workings,  and  to  explain  its 
development.  A  ride  with  his  brother 
Downing  into  Lincolnshire,  July  28, 
1629,  finds  an  entry  in  Winthrop's 
"  Experiences,"  that  it  may  mark  his 
gratitude  to  the  Providence  which  pre- 
served his  life,  when,  as  he  writes, 
"  my  horse  fell  under  me  in  a  bogge  in 
the  fennes,  so  as  I  was  allmost  to  ye 
waiste  in  water."  Beyond  all  doubt 
this  ride  was  taken  by  the  sympathizing 
travellers  on  a  prearranged  visit  to  Isaac 
Johnson,  another  of  the-  New-England 
worthies,  at  Sempringham,  on  business 
connected  with  the  Massachusetts  enter- 
prise. But  the  first  recovered  and  ex- 
tant document  which  proves  that  Win- 
throp was  committing  himself  to  the  great 
work  is  a  letter  of  his  son  John's,  dated 
London,  August  21,  1629,  in  reply  to 
one  from  his  father,  which,  it  is  evident 
from  the  tenor  of  the  answer,  had  di- 
rectly proposed  the  embarking  of  the 
interest  of  the  whole  family  in  the  en- 
terprise. A  certain  mysterious  paper  of 
"  Conclusions,"  referred  to  by  the  son, 
had  been  inclosed  in  the  father's  letter, 
which  appears  to  be  irrecoverable.  There 
has  been  much  discussion,  with  rival  and 
contested  claims  and  pleas,  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  that  most  valuable  and  crit- 
ical  document  containing  the  proposi- 
tions for  the  enterprise,  with  reasons  and 
grounds,  objections  and  answers.  Our 
author  urges,  with  force  of  arguments 


and  the  evidence  of  authentic  papers,  en- 
tirely to  our  satisfaction,  that  John  Win- 
throp was  essentially  and  substantially 
the  digester  and  exponent  of  those  preg- 
nant considerations.  The  correspond- 
ence which  follows  proves  how  consci- 
entiously the  enterprise  was  weighed, 
and  the  reasons  and  objections  debated. 
Godly  ministers  were  consulted  for  their 
advice  and  cooperation.  No  opposition 
or  withholding  of  any  shade  or  degree 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  by  any 
member  of  Winthrop's  family ;  his  gen- 
tle, meek-hearted,  but  most  heroic  and 
high-souled  wife,  being,  from  first  to  last, 
his  most  cordial  sympathizer  and  ally. 
We  next  find  him  entering  into  the  de- 
cisive "  Agreement,"  at  Cambridge,  with 
eleven  other  of  the  foremost  adventurers 
to  New  England,  which  pledged  them 
"  to  inhabit  and  continue  there."  It  was 
only  after  most  protracted,  and,  we  may 
be  sure,  most  devout  deliberation,  that 
the  great  decision  was  made,  which  in- 
volved the  transfer  of  the  patent,  the 
setting  up  of  a  self-governing  common- 
wealth on  the  foreign  soil,  and  the  com- 
mittal of  those  who  were  to  be  its  mem- 
bers to  a  life-long  and  exacting  under- 
taking, from  which  there  were  to  be  no 
lookings-back.  A  day  was  appointed 
for  the  company  to  meet,  on  which  two 
committees  were  chosen,  to  weigh  and 
present  with  full  force,  respectively,  the 
reasons  for  a  removal,  and  the  reasons 
against  it.  The  "  show  of  hands,"  when 
these  committees  reported,  fixed  the  pur- 
pose of  the  company  on  what  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  believe  was  the  leading 
of  Providence. 

From  that  moment  we  find  Winthrop 
busy  with  cares  and  efforts  of  the  most 
exacting  character,  drawing  upon  all  his 
great  energies,  and  engaging  the  fond- 
est devotion  of  his  manly  and  Christian 
heart.  He  gave  himself,  without  stint 
or  regret,  with  an  unselfish  and  supreme 
consecration,  to  the  work,  cherishing  its 
great  aim  as  the  matter  of  his  most  ear- 
nest piety,  and  attending  to  its  pettiest 
details  with  a  scrupulous  fidelity  which 
proved  that  conscience  found  its  prov- 
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ince  there.  We  seem  almost  to  be  made 
spectators  of  the  bustle  and  fervor  of  the 
old  original  Passover  scenes  of  the  He- 
brew exodus.  It  is  refreshing  to  pause 
for  a  moment  over  a  touch  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  which  we  meet  by  the 
way.  Winthrop  in  London  "  feeds  with 
letters "  the  wife  from  whom  he  was  so 
often  parted.  In  one  of  them  he  tells  her 
that  he  has  purchased  for  her  the  stuff 
for  a  "gowne  "  to  be  sent  by  the  carrier, 
and  he  adds,  "  Lett  me  knowe  what  trim- 
inge  I  shall  send  for  thy  gowne."  But 
Margaret,  who  could  trust  her  honored 
husband  in  everything  else,  was  a  wom- 
an still,  and  must  reserve,  not  only  the 
rights  of  her  sex,  but  the  privilege  of 
her  own  good  taste  for  the  fitnesses  of 
things.  So  she  guardedly  replies, — in  a 
postscript,  of  course,  —  "  When  I  see  the 
cloth,- 1  will  send  word  what  triminge 
will  serve."  In  a  modest  parenthesis  of 
another  letter  to  her,  dated  October  29, 
1629,  he  speaks  of  himself,  as  if  all  by 
the  way,  as  "  beinge  chosen  by  ye  Com- 
pany to  be  their  Governor."  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  election  and  trust,  so 
honorable  and  dignified,  are  happily  told 
with  sufficient  particularity  on  our  own 
Court  Records.  Governor  Cradock,  his 
honored  predecessor,  not  intending  im- 
mediate emigration,  put  the  proposition, 
and  announced  the  result  which  gave 
him  such  a  successor. 

Attending  frequently  upon  meetings 
of  the  Company,  and  supervising  its  own 
business  as  well  as  his  private  affairs,  all 
having  in  view  what  must  then  have 
been  in  the  scale  of  the  time  a  gigantic 
undertaking,  full  of  vexations  and  em- 
barrassments, Winthrop  seizes  upon  a 
few  days  of  crowded  heart  -  strugglings 
to  make  his  last  visit  at  the  dear  home- 
stead, and  then  to  take  of  it  his  eternal 
farewell.  How  lovingly  and  admiringly 
do  we  follow  him  on  his  way  from  Lon- 
don, taking  his  last  view  of  those  many 
sweet  scenes  which  were  thenceforward 
to  embower  in  his  memory  all  the  joys 
of  more  than  forty  years !  He  did  not 
then  know  for  what  a  rugged  landscape, 
and  for  what  uncouth  habitations,  he  was 


to  exchange  those  fair  scenes  and  the  ivy- 
clad  and  -festooned  churches  and  cottages 
of  his  dear  England.  His  wife,  for  rea- 
sons of  prudence,  was  to  remain  for  a 
while  with  some  of  his  children,  beside 
his  eldest  son,  and  was  to  follow  him 
when  he  had  made  fit  preparation  for 
her.  His  last  letters  to  her  (and  each  of 
many  was  written  as  the  last,  because  of 
frequent  delays)  after  the  embarkation 
of  the  company,  are  gems  and  jewels 
of  a  heart  which  was  itself  the  pure 
shrine  of  a  most  fond  and  faithful  love. 
His  leave-taking  at  Groton  was  at  the 
end  of  February,  1630;  his  embarkation 
was  on  March  22.  The  ships  were 
weather-bound  successively  at  Cowes 
and  at  Yarmouth,  whence  were  written 
those  melting  epistles.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Sir  William  Spring,  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  members  from  Suf- 
folk, a  dear  religious,  friend  of  his,  over- 
flows with  an  ardor  and  intenseness  of 
affection  which  passes  into  the  tone  and 
language  of  feminine  endearment,  and 
fashions  passages  from  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon into  prayers.  One  sentence  of  that 
letter  keeps  sharp  its  lacerating  point 
for  the  reader  of  to-day.  "  Bu$  I  must 
leave  you  all :  our  farewells  usually  are 
pleasant  passages ;  mine  must  be  sor- 
rowful ;  this  addition  of  forever  is  a  sad 
close."  And  it  was  to  be  forever.  Win- 
throp was  never  to  see  his  native  land 
again.  Many  of  his  associates  made  one 
or  more  homeward  voyages.  A  few  of 
them  returned  to  resume  their  English 
citizenship  in  those  troublous  times  which 
invited  and  exercised  energies  like  those 
which  had  essayed  to  tame  a  wilderness. 
But  the  great  and  good  leader  of  this 
blessed  exodus  never  found  the  occa- 
sion, we  know  not  that  he  ever  felt  the 
prompting,  to  recross  the  ocean.  The 
purpose  of  his  life  and  soul  was  a  unit 
in  its  substance  and  consecration,  and 
it  had  found  its  object.  For  nineteen 
years,  most  of  them  as  Governor,  and 
always  as  the  leading  spirit  and  the 
recognized  Moses  of  the  enterprise,  he 
was  spared  to  see  the  planting  and  the 
building-up  which  subdued  the  wilder- 
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ness  and  reared  a  commonwealth.  He  men  of  signal  virtue.  They  have  all  otr 
had  most  noble  and  congenial  associates  tained  a  good  report,  and  richly  and  em- 
in  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  other  New-,  inently  do  they  deserve  it.  They  were, 
England  colonies.  Bradford  and  Wins-  indeed,  a  providential  galaxy  of  pure- 
low  of  Plymouth,  Eaton  of  New  Haven,  hearted,  unspotted,  heroic  men.  There 
his  own  son  and  Haynes  and  Hopkins  is  a  mild  and  sweet  beauty  in  the  star 
of  Connecticut,  and  Williams  of  Prov-  of  Winthrop,  the  lustre  of  which  asks  no 
idence  Plantations,  were  all  of  them  jealous  or  rival  estimation. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

COME,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree  ! 

Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade  ; 

Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made  ; 

There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 

Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As,  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet, 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet : 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple-tree  ? 

Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 

Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays  ; 

Boughs,  where  the  thrush  with  crimson  breast 

Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest. 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple-tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs, 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings, 
When,  from  the  orchard-row,  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors  ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee ; 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room  ; 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom. 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple-tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  as  gentle  airs  come  by 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky  ; 

While  children,  wild  with  noisy  glee, 
Shall  scent  their  fragrance  as  they  pass, 
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And  search  for  them  the  tufted  grass 
At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  when  above  this  apple-tree 
The  -winter  stars  are  quivering  bright, 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night, 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth, 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage-hearth, 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  orange  and  the  grape, 
As  fair  as  they  in  tint  and  shape, 

The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view, 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew ; 

And  they  who  roam  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  look,  and  think  of  childhood's  day, 
And  long  hours  passed  in  summer  play 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom, 
And  loosen,  when  the  frost-clouds  lower, 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower  ; 

The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
The  summer's  songs,  the  autumn's  sigh, 

In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple-tree. 
Oh,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  sward  below, 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  ? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  apple-tree  ? 

"  Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree  ?  " 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say ; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them  : 

"  A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 
Born  in  the  rude,  but  good  old  times  ; 
'T  is  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 
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So  Bcltran  was  a  Rebel. 

Vivia  stood  before  the  glass,  brushing 
out  black  shadows  from  her  long,  fine 
hair.  There  lay  the  letter  as  little  Jane 
had  left  it,  as  she  had  let  it  lie  till  all  the 
doors  had  clanged  between,  as  she  had 
laid  it  down  again.  She  paused,  with  the 
brush  half  lifted,  to  glance  once  more  at 
the  clear  superscription,  to  turn  it  and 
touch  with  her  finger-tips  the  firm  seal. 
Then  she  went  on  lengthening  out  the 
tresses  that  curled  back  again  at  the  end 
like  something  instinct  with  life. 

How  long  it  had  been  in  coming !  — 
gradual  journeys  up  from  those  Southern 
shores,  and  slumber  in  some  comrade's 
care  till  a  flag  of  truce  could  bear  it 
across  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  white 
wing.  Months  had  passed.  And  where 
was  Beltran  now  ?  Living,  —  Vivia  had 
a  proud  assurance  in  her  heart  of  that ! 
her  heart  that  went  swiftly  gliding  back 
into  the  past,  and  filling  old  scenes  with 
fresh  fire.  Thinking  thus,  she  bent  for- 
ward with  dark,  steady  gaze,  as  if  she 
^sought  for  its  pictures  in  the  uncertain 
depths  of  the  mirror,  and  there  they 
rose  as  of  old  the  crystal  gave  them  back 
to  the  seeker.  It  was  no  gracious  wom- 
an bending  there  that  she  saw,  but  a 
scene  where  the  very  air  infused  with 
sunlight  seemed  to  glow,  the  house  with 
its  wide  veranda  veiled  in  vines,  and 
above  it  towering  the  rosy  cloud  of  an 
oleander-tree,  behind  it  the  far  azure  strip 
of  the  bay,  before  it  the  long  low  line  of 
sandy  beach  where  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
forever  swung  their  silver  tides  with  a 
sullen  roar,  —  for  the  place  was  one  of 
those  islands  that  make  the  perpetual 
fortifications  of  the  Texan  coast.  Vivia, 
a  slender  little  maiden  of  eleven  sum- 
mers, rocks  in  a  boat  a  rod  from  shore, 
and  by  her  side,  his  length  along  the 
warm  wave,  his  arm  along  the  boat,  a 
boy  floats  in  his  linen  clothes,  an  am- 
phibious child,  so  undersized  as  to  seem 
but  little  more  than  a  baby,  and  yet  a 


year  her  senior.  He  swims  round  and 
round  the  skiff  in  circling  frolics,  follow- 
ed by  the  great  dog  who  gambols  with 
them,  he  dives  under  it  and  comes  up  far 
in  advance,  he  treads  water  as  he  returns, 
and,  seizing  the  painter,  draws  it  forward 
while  she  sits  there  like  Thetis  guiding 
her  sea-horses.  Then,  as  the  sun  flings 
down  more  fervid  showers,  together  they 
beach  the  boat  and  scamper  up  the  sand, 
where  old  Disney,  who  has  been  dredg- 
ing for  oysters  in  the  great  bed  below, 
crowns  his  basket  with  little  Ray,  and 
bears  him  off  perched  aloft  on  his  bent 
back.  Vivia  walks  beside  the  old  slave 
in  her  infantile  dignity,  and  disregards 
the  sundry  attempts  of  Ray's  outstretch- 
ed arms,  till  of  a  sudden  the  beating  play 
of  hoofs  runs  along  the  ground,  and  Bel- 
tran, with  his  morning's  game,  races  by 
on  lu's  fiery  mustang,  and,  scarcely  check- 
ing his  speed  as  he  passes,  stoops  from 
the  saddle  and  lifts  the  little  girl  before 
him.  Vivia  would  look  back  in  triumph 
upon  Ray  in  his  ignoble  conveyance,  but 
the  affair  has  already  been  too  much  for 
him,  he  has  flung  himself  on  the  instant 
from  old  Disney's  basket,  as  if  he  were 
careless  whether  he  fell  under  the  horse's 
feet  or  not,  but  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  Beltran  will  catch  him.  And  Bel- 
tran, suddenly  pulling  up  with  a  fierce 
rein,  does  catch  him,  bestows  him  with 
Vivia,  slightly  to  her  dainty  discomfort, 
and  dashes  on.  Noon  deepens ;  Vivia 
does  not  sleep,  she  seeks  Ray,  Ray  who 
dqes  not  sleep  either,  but  who  is  not  to 
be  beguiled.  For,  one  day,  the  child  in 
his  troubled  dreams  had  been  found  by 
Beltran  with  a  white  coil  of  fangs  and 
venom  for  his  pillow ;  and  never  since  has 
Beltran  taken  his  noontide  siesta  but  Ray 
watches  beside  him  till  the  thick  brown 
lashes  lift  themselves  once  more.  For,  if 
Ray  knows  what  worship  is,  he  would 
show  you  Beltran  enshrined  in  his  heart, 
this  brother  a  dozen  years  his  elder,  who 
had  hailed  his  birth  with  stormy  tears  of 
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joy,  who  had  carried  him  for  years  when 
he  was  yet  too  weak  to  walk,  who  in  his 
own  full  growth  would  seem  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  younger's  share,  were  it  not 
that,  tiny  as  Ray  may  be,  his  every  nerve 
is  steel,  made  steel,  though,  by  the  other, 
and  so  trained  and  suppled  and  put  at 
his  service.  It  was  Beltran  who  had  first 
flung  him  astride  the  saddle  and  sent  him 
loping  off  to  town  alone,  but  who  had  se- 
cretly followed  him  from  thicket  to  thick- 
et, and  stood  ready  in  the  market-place  at 
last  to  lift  him  down  ;  it  was  Beltran  who 
had  given  him  his  own  rifle,  had  taught 
him  to  take  the  bird  on  the  wing,  had  led 
him  out  at  night  to  see  the  great  silent 
alligator  in  his  scale-armor  sliding  over 
the  land  from  the  coast  and  plunging  in- 
to the  fresh  waters  of  the  bay, — who  took 
him  with  him  on  the  long  journeys  for 
gathering  in  the  cattle  of  the  A7ast  stock- 
farm,  let  him  sleep  beside  himself  on  the 
bare  prairie  -  floor,  like  a  man,  with  his 
horse  tethered  to  his  boot,  told  him  the 
spot  in  the  game  on  which  to  draw  his 
bead,  showed  him  what  part  to  dress,  and 
made  him  chef  de  cuisine  in  every  camp 
they  crossed  ;  it  was  he  who  had  taught 
him  how  to  hold  himself  in  any  wild  stam- 
pede, on  the  prairie  how  to  conquer  fire 
with  fire,  to  find  water  as  much  his  ele- 
ment as  air ;  it  is  Beltran,  in  short,  who 
has  made  him  this  little  marvel  which 
at  twelve  years  old  he  finds  himself  to 
be,— this  brother  who  serves  him  so,  and 
whom  he  adores,  for  whom  he  passion- 
ately expresses  his  devotion,— this  broth- 
er whom  he  loves  as  he  loves  the  very  life 
he  lives.  So  Vivia,  too,  sits  down  at  Bel- 
tran's  feet  that  day,  and  busies  herself 
with  those  pink  plumes  of  the  spoonbill's 
wings  which  he  brought  home  to  her,  — 
so  that,  when  he  wakes,  he  sees  her  stand- 
ing there  like  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  her 
dark  eyes  shining  out  from  under  the 
floating  shadowy  hair,  and  the  rosy  wings 
trembling  on  her  little  white  shoulders. 
And  just  then  Beltran  has  no  word  for 
Ray,  the  customary  smiling  word  always 
waited  for,  since  his  eyes  are  on  the  vis- 
ion at  his  feet,  and  straightway  the  child 
springs  down,  springs  where  he  can  in- 


tercept Beltran's  view,  seems  to  rise  in 
his  wrath  a  head  above  the  girl,  and,  look- 
ing at  Beltran  all  the  while,  slaps  Vivia 
on  the  cheek.  Instantly  two  hands  have 
clasped  about,  his  wrists,  two  hands  that 
hold  him  in  a  vice,  and  two  eyes  are  gaz- 
ing down  into  his  own  and  paralyzing 
him.  Still  the  grasp,  the  gaze,  continue ; 
as  Vivia  watches  that  look,  a  great  blue 
glow  from  those  eyes  seems  to  cloud  her 
own  brain.  The  color  rises  on  Ray's 
cheeks,  his  angry  eyes  fall,  his  chest 
heaves,  his  lips  tremble,  off  from  the  long 
black  lashes  spin  sprays  of  tears,  he  can- 
not move,  he  is  so  closely  held,  but  slow- 
ly he  turns  his  head,  meets  the  red  lips 
of  the  forgiving  girl  with  his,  then  casts 
himself  with  sobs  on  Beltran's  breast. 
And  all  that  evening,  as  the  sudden 
heavy  clouds  drive  down  and  quench 
sunset  and  starlight,  while  they  sit  about 
a  great  fire,  Beltran  keeps  her  at  his 
side  and  Ray  maintains  his  place,  and 
within  there  is  light  and  love,  and  with- 
out the  sand  trembles  to  the  shock  of 
sound  and  the  thunder  of  the  surf,  and 
the  heaven  is  full  of  the  wildly  flying  blast 
of  the  Norther. 

Still,  as  Vivia  gazed  into  the  silent  mir- 
ror, the  salient  points  of  her  life  started 
up  as  if  memory  held  a  torch  to  them  in 
their  dark  recesses,  and  another  picture 
printed  its  frosty  spiculce  upon  the  gray 
surface  of  the  glass  before  her.  No  ar- 
dent arch  of  Southern  noontide  now,  no 
wealth  of  flower  and  leaf,  no  pomp  of 
regnant  summer,  but  winter  has  darken- 
ed down  over  sad  Northern  countries, 
and  white  Arctic  splendor  hedges  a  lake 
about  with  the  beauty  of  incomparable 
radiance ;  the  trees  whose  branches  over- 
hang the  verge  are  foamy  fountains,  froz- 
en as  they  fall ;  distantly  beyond  them  the 
crisp  upland  fields  stretch  their  snowy 
sparkle  to  touch  the  frigid-flashing  sap- 
phire of  the  sky,  and  bluer  than  the  sky 
itself  their  shadows  fall  about  them  ;  ev- 
ery thorn,  every  stem,  is  set,  a  spike  of 
crusted  lustre  in  its  icy  mail ;  the  tingling 
air  takes  the  breath  in  silvery  wreaths ; 
and  whei  ever  the  gay  garment  of  a  skat- 
er breaks  the  monotone  with  a  gleam  of 
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crimson  or  purple,  the  shining  feet  be- 
neath chisel  their  fantastic  curves  upon 
a  floor  that  is  nothing  but  one  glare  of 
crystal  sheen.  Ajid  here,  hero  of  the 
scene,  glides  Beltran,  master  of  the  North- 
ern art  as  school-days  made  him,  skates 
as  of  old  some  young  Viking  skated,  all 
his  being  bubbling  in  a  lofty  glee,  with 
blue  eyes  answering  this  icy  brilliance 
as  they  dazzle  back  from  the  tawny  coun- 
tenance, with  every  muscle  rippling  grace 
and  vigor  to  meet  the  proud  volition,  lithe- 
ly  cutting  the  air,  swifter  than  the  swal- 
low's wing  in  its  arrowy  precision,  care- 
less as  the  floating  flake  in  effortless  mo- 
tion? skimming  along  the  lucid  sheathing 
that  answers  his  ringing  heel  with  a  tune 
of  its  own,  and  swaying  in  his  almost  ae- 
rial medium,  lightly,  easily,  as  the  swim- 
ming fish  sways  to  the  currents  of  the 
tide.  Scoring  whitely  their  tracery  of 
intricate  lines,  the  groups  go  by  in  whorls, 
in  angles,  in  sweeping  circles,  and  the 
ice  shrinks  beneath  them;  here  a  fairy 
couple  slide  along,  waving  and  bowing 
and  swinging  together ;  far  away  some 
recluse  in  his  pleasure  sports  alone  with 
folded  arms,  careening  in  the  outward 
roll  like  the  mast  of  a  phan torn- craft ; 
everywhere  inshore  clusters  of  ruddy- 
cheeked  boys  race  headlong  with  their 
hawkey-sticks,  and  with  their  wild  cries, 
making  benders  where  the  ice  surges  in 
a  long  swell ;  and  constantly  in  Beltran 's 
wake  slips  Vivia,  a  scarlet  shadow,  while 
a  clumsy  little  black  outline  is  ever  de- 
signing itself  at  her  heels  as  Ray  strives 
in  vain  to  perfect  the  mysteries  of  the  left 
stroke.  All  about,  the  keen  air  breathes 
its  exhilaration,  and  the  glow  seems  to 
penetrate  the  pores  till  the  very  blood 
dances  along  filled  with  such  intoxicating 
influence ;  all  above,  the  afternoon  heav- 
en deepens  till  it  has  no  hidden  richness, 
and  between  one  and  the  pale  gold  of  the 
coldly  reddening  horizon  the  white  air 
seems  hollow  as  the  flaw  in  some  great 
transparent  jewel.  Still  they  wind  away 
in  their  gladness,  when  hurriedly  Beltran 
reaches  his  hand  for  the  heedless  Vivia's, 
and  hurriedly  she  sees  terrifying  grooves 
spreading  round  them,  a  great  web-work 


of  cracks,— the  awful  ice  lifts  itself,  sinks, 
and  out  of  a  monstrous  fissure  chill  death 
rises  to  meet  them  and  ingulf  them.  In 
an  instant,  Ray,  who  might  have  escap- 
ed, has  hurled  himself  upon  them,  and 
then,  as  they  all  struggle  for  one  drown- 
ing breath  in  the  flood,  Vivia  dimly  di- 
vines through  her  horror  an  arm  stretch- 
ed first  towards  Ray,  snatched  back  again, 
and  bearing  her  to  safety.  Ray  has  al- 
ready scrambled  from  the  shallow  breach 
where  his  brother  alone  found  bottom ; 
waiting  hands  assist  Beltran ;  but  as  she 
lingers  that  moment  shivering  on  the 
brink,  blindly  remembering  the  double 
movement  of  that  arm  beneath  the  ice, 
she  silently  asks,  with  a  thrill,  if  he  suf- 
fered Ray  to  save  himself  because  he  was 
a  boy,  and  could,  or  because  —  because 
she  was  Vivia ! 

Southern  noontide,  winter  twilight  lost 
themselves  again,  as  Vivia  gazed,  in  the 
soft  starry  gleam  of  an  April  midnight. 
A  quiet  room,  dimly  lighted  by  a  flame 
that  dying  eyes  no  longer  see ;  two  fig- 
ures kneeling,  one  at  either  side  of  the 
mother,  —  the  little  apple  -  blossom  of  a 
mother  brought  up  to  die  among  her  own 
people,  —  one  shaking  with  his  storm  of 
sobs,  the  other  supporting  the  dear,  weary 
head  on  his  strong  breast,  and  stifling  his 
very  heart-beat  lest  it  stir  the  frail  life  too 
roughly.  And  the  mother  lifts  the  lids 
of  her  faint  eyes,  as  when  a  parting  va- 
por reveals  rifts  of  serene  heaven,  gazes 
for  a  moment  into  the  depths  of  her  first- 
born's tenderness,  gropes  darkly  for  his 
fingers  and  for  the  hot  little  hand  thrust 
eagerly  forth  to  meet  hers,  closes  one 
about  the  other,  and  folds  them  both  up- 
on her  own  heart.  Then  Beltran  bends 
and  gathers  from  the  lips  the  life  that 
kindled  his.  With  a  despairing  cry,  Ray 
flings  himself  forward,  and  dead  and  liv- 
ing lie  in  Beltran's  arms,  while  the  strong 
convulsion  of  his  heart  rends  up  a  hollow 
groan  from  its  emptiness.  And  Vivia 
draws  aside  the  curtain,  and  the  gentle 
wind  brings  in  the  sweet  earthy  scent  of 
fresh  furrows  lately  wet  with  showers,  and 
the  ever-shifting  procession  of  the  silent 
stars  unveil  themselves  of  gauzy  cloud, 
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and  glance  sadly  down  with  their  abid- 
ing eyes  upon  these  fleeting  shadows. 

After  all,  who  can  deny  that  there  is 
magic  in  a  mirror,  a  weird  atmosphere 
imprisoned  between  the  metal  and  the 
glass,  borrowing  the  occult  powers  of  the 
gulf  of  space,  and  returning  to  us  our  own 
wraith  and  apparition  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  when  we  smite  it  with  a  ray 
of  light,  —  reaching  with  its  searching 
power  into  the  dark  places  where  we  have 
hidden  ourselves,  and  seizing  and  pro- 
jecting them  in  open  sight  ?  Who  doubts 
that  this  sheeny  panel  on  so  many  walls, 
with  wary  art  slurring  off  its  elusive 
gleam,  could,  at  the  one  compelling  word, 
paint  again  the  reflections  of  all  on  which 
it  silently  dreams  in  its  reticent  heart, 
—  the  joy,  the  grief,  the  weeping  face, 
the  laughing  lip,  the  lover's  kiss,  the  ty- 
rant's sneer,  almost  the  crouched  and 
bleeding  soul  on  which  that  sneer  de- 
scended, of  which  some  wandering  beam 
carried  record  ?  When  we  remember  the 
violin,  inwardly  ridged  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  old  tunes,  old  discords,  who  would 
wonder  to  find  some  charactery  of  light 
tracing  its  indelible  script  within  the 
crystal  substance  ?  And  here,  if  Vivia 
saw  one  other  scene  blaze  out  before  her 
and  vanish,  why  not  believe,  ibr  fancy's 
sake,  that  it  was  as  real  a  picture  as  the 
image  of  the  dark  and  beautiful  girl  her- 
self bending  there  with  the  carmine  stain 
upon  her  cheek,  the  glowing,  parted  lips, 
the  shining  eyes,  the  shadowy  hair  ? 

Late  spring  down  on  the  Maryland 
farm :  you  know  it  by  the  intense  blue 
through  that  quaint  window  draped  with 
such  a  lushness  of  vines,  such  a  glory  of 
blossom.  In  at  the  open  door,  whose 
frame  is  arabesqued  with  hanging  sprays 
of  sweetbrier,  with  the  pendent  nest,  with 
fluttering  moth  -  wings  sunshine  -  dusted, 
with  crowds  of  bursting  buds,  pours  the 
mellow  sun  in  one  great  stream,  pours 
from  the  peach  -  orchards  the  fragrant 
breeze  laden  with  bird-song.  A  girl,  stand- 
ing aside,  with  clasped  hands  drooping 
before  her,  her  gaze  upon  a  shadow  on 
the  floor  in  the  midst  of  that  broad  stream 
of  light.  Casting  that  shadow,  under  the 


lintel,  a  young  man  clad  for  travel.  Since 
he  left  his  Southern  home,  ruin  has  be- 
fallen it ;  he  dares  not  ask  one  lapped  in 
luxury  to  share  such  broken  fortunes  as 
his  seem  to-day,  even  though  such  stout 
shoulders,  so  valiant  a  heart,  buffet  them. 
If  she  loves,  it  is  enough ;  they  can  wait ; 
their  treasure  neither  moth  nor  rust  can 
corrupt ;  their  jewel  is  imperishable.  If 

she  loves He  is  looking  in  her  eyes, 

holding  to  her  his  hands.  Slowly  the  girl 
meets  his  glance.  A  long  look,  one  long, 
silent  look,  infinitude  in  its  assurance,  its 
glow  wrapping  her,  blue  and  smiling  as 
heaven  itself,  reaching  him  like  the  even- 
ing star  seen  through  tears,  —  a  word, 
a  touch,  had  profaned  with  a  trait  of 
earthliness  so  remote,  so  spiritual  a  be- 
trothal. He  goes,  and  still  the  upward- 
smiling  girl  sees  the  sunshine,  hears  the 
bird-song,  —  a  boy  dashes  by  the  door  and 
down  the  path  to  meet  the  last,  close- 
lingering  embrace  of  two  waiting  arms 
at  the  gate,  —  and  then  there  is  nothing 
but  Vivia  bending  and  gazing  at  herself 
in  the  glass  with  a  flushed  and  fevered 
eagerness  of  rapture. 

"  The  wild,  sweet  tunes  that  darkly  deep 
Thrill  through  thy  veins  and  shroud  thy 

sleep, 

That  swing  thy  blood  with  proud,  glad  sway, 
And  beat  thy  life's  arterial  play,  — 
Still  wilt  thou  have  this  music  sweep 
Along  thy  brain  its  pulsing  leap,  — 
Keep  love  away !  keep  love  away ! 

"  The  joy  of  peace  that  wide  and  high 
Like  light  floods  through  the  soaring  sky, 
The  day  divine,  the  night  akin, 
Heaven  in  the  heart,  ah,  wilt  thou  win, 
The  secret  of  the  hoarded  years, 
Life  rounded  as  the  shining  spheres, — 
Let  love  come  in!  let  love  come  in!  " 

she  sano-,  to  ease  her  heart  of  its  swell- 

fj' 

ing  gladness. 

But  here  Vivia  dared  not  concentrate 
her  recollections,  dared  not  dally  with 
such  distant  delight, — twisted  and  tossed 
her  hair  into  its  coils,  and  once  more 
opened  the  letter.  Hay  had  not  lived 
for  three  years  under  converging  influ- 
ences, years  which  are  glowing  wax  be- 
neath the  seal  of  fresh  impressions,  years 
when  one  puts  off  or  takes  on  the  ten- 
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deneies  of  a  lifetime,  —  Ray  had  not  liv- 
ed those  three  school-years  without  con- 
tracting habits,  whims,  determinations  of 
his  own  :  let  her  have  Beltran's  reasons 
to  meet  Ray's  objections. 

They  were  up  at  the  little  meadow- 
side  cottage  of  Mrs.  Vennard,  Ray's  ma- 
ternal aunt,  a  quiet  widow,  who  was  glad 
to  receive  her  dying  sister  in  her  house 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  as  she  had  often 
received  her  boys  before,  and  who  was 
still  willing  to  eke  out  her  narrow  in- 
come with  the  board  of  one  nephew  and 
any  summer  guest ;  and  as  that  summer 
guest,  owing  to  an  old  family-friendship 
that  overlooked  differences  of  rank  and 
wealth,  Vivia  had,  for  many  a  season, 
been  established.  Here,  when  bodings 
of  trouble  began  to  darken  her  sunny 
fields,  she  had,  in  early  spring,  with- 
drawn again,  leaving  her  maiden  aunt 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  homestead, 
or  to  find  more  luxurious  residence  in 
watering-places  or  cities,  as  she  chose. 
For  Vivia  liked  the  placid  life  and  free- 
dom of  the  cottage,  and  here,  too,  she 
had  oftenest  met  those  dear  friends  to 
whom  one  winter  her  father,  long  since 
dead,  had  taken  her,  and  half  of  all  that 
was  pleasant  in  her  life  had  inwoven  it- 
self with  the  simple  surroundings  of  the 
place.  Here,  in  that  fatal  spring  when 
the  first  tocsin  alarmed  the  land,  Ray, 
now  scarcely  any  longer  a  boy,  yet  with 
a  boy's  singleness  of  mind,  though  pos- 
sessing neither  patience  nor  power  for 
subtilties  of  difficult  reason  and  truth, 
thinking  of  no  lonely  portion,  but  of  the 
one  great  fact  of  country,  had  been  fired 
with  spontaneous  fervor,  and  had  ever 
since  been  like  some  restive  steed  champ- 
ing the  bit  and  quivering  to  start.  As 
for  Vivia,  she  was  a  Maryland  woman. 
Too  burningly  indignant,  the  blood  bub- 
bled in  her  heart  for  words  sometimes, 
and  she  would  be  glad  of  Beltran's  weap- 
ons with  which  to  confront  Ray  when 
he  returned  from  Boston,  whither,  the 
day  before,  without  a  word's  explanation, 
he  had  betaken  himself.  So  she  turn- 
ed again  to  the  open  letter,  and  scanned 
its  weightiest  paragraphs. 


"  There  is  a  strange  reversal  of  right 
and  wrong,  when  the  American  Peace 
Society  declares  itself  for  war.  There  is, 
then,  a  greater  evil  than  war,  even  than 
civil  war,  with  its  red,  fratricidal  hands  ? 
—  Slavery.  But,  could  that  be  destroy- 
ed, it  would  be  the  first  great  evil  ever 
overcome  by  force  of  arms.  They  fight 
tangibly  with  an  intangible  foe  ;  tangible 
issues  rise  between  them ;  the  black,  in- 
tangible phantom  hovers  safe  behind. 
But  even  should  they  visibly  succeed,  is 
there  not  left  the  very  root  of  the  matter 
to  put  forth  fresh  growth,  —  that  moral 
condition  in  which  the  thing  lived  at  all  ? 
An  evil  that  has  its  source  in  the  heart 
must  be  eradicated  by  slow  medicinal 
cure  of  the  blood.  To  fight  against  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  one  must  have 
brands  of  starry  temper.  No  sudden 
shocks  of  battle  will  sweep  Slavery  from 
the  sphere.  Can  one  conquer  the  uni- 
verse by  proclamation  ?  '  Lyra  will  rise 
to-morrow,'  said  some  one,  after  Csesar 
reformed  the  calendar.  '  Doubtless,'  re- 
plied Cicero,  '  there  is  an  edict  for  it.' 
But,  believe  me,  there  can  be  no  broad, 
stupendous  evil,  unless  it  be  a  part  of 
God's  plan ;  and  in  His  own  time,  without 
other  help  from  us  than  the  performance 
of  our  duty,  it  will  slough  off  its  slime  i 
and  rise  into  some  fair  superstructure. 
Our  efforts  dash  like  spray  against  the 
rock,  —  the  spray  is  broken,  the  rock  re- 
mains. To  annihilate  evil  with  evil, — 
that  is  an  error  in  itself  against  which 
every  man  is  justified  in  taking  up  his 
sword. 

"  So  far,  I  have  allowed  the  sin.  Yet, 
sin  or  not,  in  this  country  the  estate  of 
the  slave  is  unalterable.  Segregately,  the 
institution  is  their  protection.  For  though 
there  is  no  record  of  the  contact  of  su- 
perior and  inferior  races  on  a  basis  of 
equality,  where  the  inferior  did  not  ab- 
sorb the  superior,  yet,  if  every  slave  were 
set  free  to-day,  imbruted  through  gen- 
erations, it  could  not  be  on  a  basis  of 
equality  that  we  should  meet,  and  they 
would  be  as  inevitably  sunk  and  lost  as 
the  detritus  that  a  river  washes  into  the 
sea.  If  the  black  stay  here,  it  must  be 
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as  a  menial.  In  his  own  latitudes,  where, 
after  the  third  generation,  the  white  man 
ceases  to  exist,  he  is  the  stronger ;  there 
the  black  man  is  king :  let  him  betake 
himself  to  his  realm.  Abolition  is  im- 
practicable, colonization  feasible ;  on  ei- 
ther is  gunpowder  wasted :  one  cannot  ex- 
plode a  lie  by  the  blast. 

"  But  saying  the  worst  of  our  incubus 
that  can  be  said,  could  all  its  possible  ac- 
cumulation of  wrong  and  woe  exceed  that 
of  four  years  of  such  a  war  as  this  ?  Think 
a  moment  of  what  this  land  was,  what  a 
great  beacon  and  celestial  city  across  the 
waves  to  the  fugitives  from  tyranny ;  think 
of  our  powerful  pride  in  eastern  seas,  in 
western  ports,  when  each  ship's  arma- 
ment carried  with  it  the  broadside  of  so 
many  sovereign  States,  when  each  citizen 
felt  his  own  hand  nerved  with  a  people's 
strength,  when  no  young  man  woke  in 
the  morning  without  the  perpetual  auro- 
ra of  high  hopes  before  him,  when  peace 
and  plenty  were  all  about  us, — and  then 
think  of  misery  at  every  hearth,  of  civili- 
zation thrust  back  a  century,  of  the  pres- 
tige of  freedom  lost  among  the  nations, 
of  the  way  paved  for  despots.  And  how 
needlessly ! 

"  They  taunted  us,  us  the  source  of 
all  their  wealth,  with  the  pauper's  de- 
serting the  poor-house;  we  put  it  to 
proof;  when,  lo !  with  a  hue  and  cry, 
the  blood-hounds  are  upon  us,  the  very 
dogs  of  war.  So  needless  a  war  !  For 
has  it  not  been  a  fundamental  principle 
that  every  people  has  a  right  to  govern 
itself?  We  chose  to  exercise  that  right. 
Was  it  worth  the  while  to  refuse  it  ? 
Exhausted,  drained,  dispeopled,  they  may 
chain  a  vassal  province  to  their  throne ; 
but,  woe  be  to  them,  upon  that  conquer- 
ing day,  their  glory  has  departed  from 
them  !  The  first  Revolution  was  but 
•  the  prologue  to  this :  that  was  sealed  in 
*  blood ;  in  this  might  have  been  demon- 
strated the  progress  made  under  eighty 
years  of  freedom,  by  a  peaceful  separa- 
tion. It  is  the  Flight  of  the  Tartar  Tribe 
anew,  and  the  whole  barbarous  Northern 
nation  pours  its  hordes  after,  hangs  on 
the  flank,  harasses,  impedes,  slaughters, 


— but  we  reach  the  shadow  of  the  Great 
Wall  at  last.  If  we  had  not  the  right  to 
leave  the  league,  how  had  we  the  right 
to  enter  ?  If  we  had  not  the  right  to 
leave,  they  also  had  not  the  right  to 
withhold  us.  Yet,  when  we  entered,  re- 
signing much,  receiving  much,  retaining 
more,  we  were  each  a  unit,  a  power,  a 
commonwealth,  a  nation,  or,  as  we  chose 
to  term  it,  a  State,  —  as  much  a  state  as 
any  of  the  great  states  of  Europe,  as 
Britain,  as  France,  as  Spain,  and  jeal- 
ously ever  since  have  we  individually  re- 
garded any  infringement  on  our  integ- 
rity. That,  and  not  the  mere  tangle  of 
race  that  in  time  must  unravel  itself,  is 
the  question  of  the  age.  Long  ago  it 
was  said  that  our  people,  holding  it  by 
transmission,  never  having  struggled  for 
it,  would  some  day  cease  rightly  to  value 
the  one  chief  bulwark  of  liberty.  Noth- 
ing is  more  true.  They  of  the  North  will 
lose  it,  we  of  the  South  shall  gain  it ;  for, 
battling  on  a  grander  scale  than  our  an- 
cestors, the  South  is  to-day  taking  out 
the  great  habeas  corpus  of  States !  " 

No  matter  whether  all  this  was  sophis- 
try or  truth.  Beltran  had  said  it,  —  that 
was  enough ;  so  strongly  did  she  feel  his 
personality  in  what  he  wrote,  that  the 
soul  was  exultant,  jubilant,  defiant,  with- 
in her.  Other  words  there  were  in  the 
letter,  such  words  as  are  written  to  but 
one ;  the  blood  swept  up  to  Vivia's  lips  as 
she  recalled  them,  and  her  heart  sprang 
and  bounded  like  one  of  those  balls  kept 
in  perpetual  play  by  the  leaping,  bub- 
bling column  of  a  fountain.  She  was  in 
one  of  those  dangerous  states  of  excite- 
ment after  which  the  ancients  awaited 
disaster.  That  last  picture  of  the  mir- 
ror dazzled  her  vision  again ;  she  saw  the 
sunshine,  smelt  the  perfume,  heard  the 
bird-song.  How  a  year  had  changed 
the  scene  !  The  house  was  a  barrack  ; 
now  down  in  her  Maryland  peach- 
orchards  the  black  muzzles  of  Federal 
cannon  yawned,  and  under  the  flickering 
shadows  and  sunshine  the  grimy  gunners, 
knee-deep  in  grass  and  dew,  brushed 
away  the  startled  clover-blooms,  as  they 
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touched  fire  to  the  breach.  Beltran  was 
a  Rebel.  Vivia  was  a  Rebel,  too !  She 
ran  down-stairs  into  her  little  parlor  over- 
flowing with  flowers.  As  she  walked  to 
and  fro,  the  silent  keys  of  her  piano- 
forte met  her  eye.  Excellent  conductors. 
Half  standing,  half  sitting,  she  awoke  its 
voices,  and,  to  a  rolling,  silvery  thun- 
der of  accompaniment,  commenced  sing- 
ing,— 
"  The  lads  of  Kilmarnock  had  swords  and  had 

spears 

And  lang-bladed  daggers  to  kill  cavaliers, 
But  they  shrunk  to  the  wall  and  the  causey 

left  free 

At  one  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee ! 
So  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Saddle  my  horses  and  call  up  my  men, 
Open  your  west-port  and  let  me  gae  free, 
For  it  's  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny 
Dundee! " 

Some  one  in  the  distance,  echoing  the 
last  line  with  an  emphasis,  caught  her 
ear  in  the  pause.  It  was  Ray.  He  had 
already  returned,  then.  She  snatched 
the  letter  and  sped  into  the  kitchen, 
where  she  was  sure  to  find  him. 

Mrs.  Vennard  rocked  in  her  miniature 
sitting-room  at  one  side,  contentedly 
matching  patchwork.  Little  Jane  Ven- 
nard, her  step  -  daughter,  —  usually  at 
work  in  the  mills,  but,  since  their  close, 
making  herself  busy  at  home,  whither 
she  had  brought  a  cookery-book  through 
which  Ray  declared  he  expected  to  eat 
his  way,  —  bustled  about  from  room  to 
room.  Ray  sat  before  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen  and  toasted  some  savory  mor- 
sel suspended  on  a  .string  athwart  the 
blaze. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Ray  ?  "  said 
Vivia,  approaching,  with  her  glowing 
cheeks,  her  sparkling  eyes.  "And  what 
are  you  doing  now  ?  " 

"  Trying  camp-life  again,"  replied  Ray, 
looking  up  at  her  in  a  fixed  admiration. 

"  I  've  had  a  letter  from  Beltran." 

"  Oh  !  where  is  he  ?  "  cried  Ray. 

"  Beltran  is  in  camp." 

"  And  where  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  on  the  Rio  Grande,  perhaps 
on  the  Potomac." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Ray, 


springing  up,  while  string  and  all  fell  in- 
to the  coals,  "  that  Beltran,  my  broth- 
er "  

"  Is  a  Rebel." 

"  Then  I  am  a  rebel,  too,"  said  Ray, 
chokingly,  sitting  down  again,  and  me- 
chanically stooping  to  pick  up  the  burn- 
ing string,  —  "a  rebel  to  him !  " 

"  You  won't  be  a  rebel  to  him,  if  you 
'11  listen  to  reason,  —  his  reason." 

"  He  's  got  no  reason.  It  's  only  be- 
cause he  was  there." 

"  Now,  Raymond  Lamar  !  if  you  talk 
so,  you  sha'n't  read  the  letter  !  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  read  it." 

"  Have  you  left  off  loving  Beltran,  be- 
cause he  differs  from  you  ?  " 

"  Left  off  loving  Beltran  !  " 

Vivia  waited  a  moment,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  his  chair,  and  then  Ray,  bend- 
ing, covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
the  large  tears  oozed  from  between  his 
brown  fingers. 

Little  Jane,  whipping  the  frothy  snow 
of  her  eggs,  went  on  whipping  all  the 
harder  for  fear  Ray  should  know  she  saw 
him.  And  Vivia,  with  one  hand  upon 
his  head,  took  away  the  brown  fingers, 
that  her  own  cool,  fragrant  palm  might 
press  upon  his  burning  lids.  Such  sudr 
den  tears  belong  to  such  tropical  natures. 
For  there  was  no  anger  or  sullenness  in 
Ray's  grief;  he  was  just  and  simply  sor- 
ry. 

"  He  must  have  forgotten  me,"  said 
Ray,  after  a  sober  while. 

"  There  was  this  note  for  you  in  mine, 
and  a  draft  on  New  York,  because  he 
thought  you  might  be  in  arrears." 

"  No,  I  'm  not.  Aunty  can  have  the 
draft,  though ;  she  may  need  it  before  I 
come  back,"  said  Ray,  brokenly,  gazing 
into  the  fire.  "  Do  you  suppose  Beltran 
wrote  mine  or  yours  first  ?  " 

"  Yours." 

"  Then  you  've  the  last  thing  he  ever 
set  his  hand  to,  perhaps  !  " 

"  Don't  talk  so,  child ! "  said  Vivia, 
with  an  angry  shiver.  "  Come  back  ! 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  enlisted,  yesterday,  in  the  Kansas 
Cavalry." 
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"  Great  heavens,  Ray !  was  there  not 
another  regiment  in  all  the  world  than 
one  to  be  sent  down  to  New  Mexico  to 
meet  Beltran  and  the  Texan  Rangers  ?  " 
cried  Vivia,  wringing  her  hands. 

Ray  was  on  his  feet  again,  a  swarm 
of  expletives  buzzing  inarticulately  at 
his  lips. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  he, 
whiter  than  ashes. 

"  What  made  you  ?  oh,  what  made 
you  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  other  company.  I  lik- 
ed this  captain.  He  gave  me  to-day's 
furlough.  I  'm  going  to  -  night ;  little 
Jane  's  promised  to  fix  my  traps ;  she 
's  making  me  these  cookies  now,  you  see. 
Pshaw  !  Beltran  's  up  on  the  Potomac, 
or  else  you  could  n't  have  gotten  this 
letter,  —  don't  you  know  ?  You  made 
my  heart  jump  into  my  mouth  !  " 

And  resuming  his  seat,  to  find  his 
string  and  jack  in  cinders,  he  turned 
round  astride  his  chair  and  commenced 
notching  his  initials  into  its  back,  with 
cautious  glances  at  his  aunt. 

"  That 's  for  little  Jane  to  cry  over  af- 
ter I  'm  gone,"  said  he. 

"  Ray How  do  you  think  Bel- 
tran will  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  what  Beltran  likes.  I 
shall  be  doing  God's  work." 

"  Beltran  says  God  does  His  own  work. 
He  only  requires  of  us  our  duty." 

"  That  is  my  duty." 

"  You  feel,  Ray,  as  if  you  were  possess- 
ed by  the  holy  ardor  of  another  Sir  Gala- 
had ! " 

"  I  feel,  Vivia,  that  I  shall  give  what 
strength  I  have  towards  ridding  the  world 
of  its  foulest  disease." 

"  With  what  a  good  grace  that  comes 
from  you  ! " 

"  With  all  the  better  grace." 

"  The  old  Berserker  rage  over  again  !  " 

"  Quite  as  fine  as  running  amuck." 

"  Ray,  the  race  that  does  not  rise  for 
itself  deserves  its  fate." 

"  Vivia,  no  race  deserves  such  a  fate 
as  this  one  has  found." 

"  Idle  !  I  have  seen  slavery  ;  own 
slaves  :  there  is  nothing  monstrous  in  it." 


"  In  Maryland." 

"  Anywhere." 

"  Wailing  children,  sundered  families, 
women  under  the  lash  " 

"  You  know  very  well,  Ray,  that  there 
is  a  law  against  the  separation  of  fami- 
lies." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  Audubon  says  there  is." 

"  A  little  bird  told  him,"  interpolated 
Jane. 

"  But  I  've  seen  them  separated." 

"  I  don't  believe,"  urged  Vivia,  "  but 
for  exceptional  abuses,  there  's  a  system 
providing  for  a  happier  peasantry  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

"  It  can't  be  a  good  system  that  allows 
such  abuses." 

"  There  are  even  abuses  of  the  sacra- 
ments." 

"  Pshaw,  Vivia  !  " 

"  Well,  Ray,  I  don't  believe  in  this 
pseudo-chivalry  of  yours,  any  more  than 
Beltran  does." 

"If  Beltran  said  black  was  white,  you 
'd  think  that  true  ! " 

"  If  Beltran  said  so,  it  would  be  true." 

"  It 's  no  more  likely  that  he  should  be 
right  than  that  I  should  be." 

"  You  could  n't  have  spoken  so  about 
Beltran  once ! " 

"  Well,  black  or  white,  slave  or  free, 
never  think  I  shall  sit  by  and  see  my 
country  fall  to  ruins." 

"  Your  country  ?  Do  you  suppose  you 
love  it  any  more  than  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  're  a  woman." 

"  Suppose  I  am  a  woman,  you  unkind 
boy  " 

"  Well,  you  only  love  half  of  it,  —  the 
Southern  half." 

"  I  love  my  whole  country  ! "  cried  Vi- 
via, all  aflame.  "  I  love  these  purple, 
rust -stained  granites  here,  the  great 
savannas  there,  —  the  pine  forests,  the 
sea -like  prairies,  —  every  river  rolling 
down  its  rocky  bed,  —  every  inch  of  its 
beautiful,  glorious  soil,  —  all  its  proud, 
free  people.  I  love  my  whole  country  !  " 

"  Only  you  hate  some  of  its  parasites. 
But  Beltran  would  tell  you  that  you  have 
n't  got  any  country.  You  may  love  your 
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native  State.  As  for  country,  it  's  noth- 
ing but  a  —  what-you-may-call-it." 

"  Very  true.  It  is  in  observing  the 
terms  of  that  what-you-may-call-it, — that 
federation,  that  bond,  —  in  mutual  con- 
cessions, in  fraternal  remembrances,  that 
we  gain  a  country.  And  what  a  coun- 
try ! " 

"  Yes,  what  a  country,  Vivia  !  And 
shall  I  consent  to  resign  an  atom  of  it 
while  there  's  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  bod}', 
to  lose  a  single  grain  of  its  dust  ?  When 
Beltran  brought  me  here  three  years  ago, 
I  sailed  day  and  night  up  a  mighty  river, 
from  one  zone  into  another,. — sailed  for 
weeks  between  banks  that  were  still  my 
own  country.  And  if  I  had  ever  return- 
ed, we  should  have  passed  by  the  thun- 
dering ledges  of  New  England,  Jersey 
surfs  and  shallows,  the  sand-bars  of  the 
Carolinas,  the  shores  of  Florida' lying  like 
a  faint  green  cloud  long  and  low  upon 
the  horizon,  —  sailing  a  thousand  miles 
again  in  our  own  waters.  Enormous  bor- 
ders !  and  throughout  their  vast  stretch 
happiness  and  promise  !  And  shall  I  give 
such  dominion  to  the  first  traitor  that  de- 
mands it  ?  No  !  nor  to  the  thousandth  ! 
There  she  lies,  bleeding,  torn,  prostrate, 
a  byword !  Why,  Vivia,  this  was  my 
country,  she  that  made  me,  reared  me, 
gladdened  me  !  It  is  the  new  crusade. 
I  understand  none  of  your  syllogisms. 
My  country  is  in  danger.  Here  's  my 
hand ! " 

And  Ray  stood  erect,  bristling  and 
fiery,  as  some  one  reddening  in  the  very 
light  of  battle. 

And  answering  him  only  with  flashing 
eyes,  Vivia  sang,  in  her  triumphant,  thrill- 
ing tones,  — 

"  Hark  to  a  wandering  child's  appeal, 
Maryland !  my  Maryland ! 

My  mother  State,  to  thee  I  kneel, 
Maryland!  my  Maryland ! 

For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal, 

Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 

And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
Maryland !  my  Maryland !  " 

"  You  're  a  wicked  girl,  Vivia,  if  you 
are  as  beautiful  as  Phryne  ! "  exclaimed 
Ray,  while  little  Jane  picked  herself  up 


from  the  table,  across  which  she  had  been 
leaning  with  both  arms  and  her  dish- 
towel,  and  staring  forgetfully  at  him. 

Vivia  laughed. 

"  Well,  you  young  fanatic,"  said  she, 
"  we  can't  convert  each  other.  We  are 
both  incontrovertible.  Let  us  be  friends. 
One  needs  more  time  than  we  have  to 
quarrel  in." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ray.  "  I  am  going  this 
afternoon,  and  I  shall  drink  of  every  riv- 
er west  of  the  Mississippi  before  I  come 
back.  It 's  a  wild  life,  a  royal  life ;  I  am 
thirsty  for  its  excitement  and  adven- 
ture." 

"Jane,"  called  Mrs.  Vennard  from 
within,  "  did  you  find  all  the  nests  to- 
day ?  " 

"  All  but  two,  Ma'am,"  said  little  Jane, 
as  she  let  a  tempting  odor  escape  ft-om 
the  tin  oven.  "  The  black  hen  got  over 
the  fence  last  night ;  she  's  down  in  the 
lot.  And  the  cropple-crown  laid  away." 

"  You  'd  better  get  them." 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

"  If  you  'd  just  as  lief." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Ma'am  !  " 

"  We  '11  go,  too,"  said  Ray. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  need  n't." 

"  We  'd  like  to,  little  Jane.  Are  the 
cookies  done  ?  By  George  !  don't  they 
look  like  manna  ?  They  '11  last  all  the 
way  to  Fort  Riley.  And  be  manna  in 
the  wilderness.  Smoking  hot.  Have 
some,  Vivia  ?  Little  Jane,  I  say,  't  would 
be  jolly,  if  you  'd  go  along  and  cook  for 
the  regiment." 

"  Is  that  all  you  'd  want  of  me  ?  " 

"It  's  a  wonderful  region  for  grass- 
hoppers out  there,  you  know  ;  you  'd  im- 
provise us  such  charming  dishes  of  locusts 
and  wild  honey  !  As  for  cookies,  a  snow- 
flake  and  a  sunbeam,  and  there  they  are," 
said  Ray,  making  inroads  on  the  Fort- 
Riley  stores  ;  while  little  Jane  set  down 
a  cup  of  beaten  cream  by  his  side. 

"  Janets  are  trumps  !  Vivia,  don't 
you  wish  you  were  going  to  the  war  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Vivia. 

"  There  is  something  in  it,  is  n't  there  V ' 
said  Ray.  "  You  '11  sit  at  home,  and  how 
your  blood  will  boil !  What  keeps  you 
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women  alive  ?  Darning  stockings,  I  sup- 
pose. There  's  only  one  thing  I  dread  : 
't  would  be  hard  to  read  of  other  men's 
glory,  and  I  lying  flat  on  my  back.  Would 
you  make  me  cookies  then,  little  Jane  ?  " 

Little  Jane  only  gave  him  one  swift,  shy 
look  :  there  was  more  promise  in  it  than 
in  many  a -vow.  In  return,  Ray  tossed 
her  the  sparkle  of  his  dancing  glance  an 
instant,  and  then  his  eager  fancies  caught 
him  again. 

"  We  read  of  them,"  said  he,  "  those 
splendid  scenes.  What  can  there  be  like 
acting  them  ?  Ah,  what  a  throb  there  is 
in  it !  The  rush,  the  roar,  the  onslaught, 
the  clanging  trumpet,  the  wreathing 
smoke,  and  the  mad  horses.  Dauntless- 
ly  defying  danger.  Ravishing  fame  from 
the  teeth  of  the  battery.  See  in  what  a 
great  leap  of  the  heart  you  spring  with 
the  forlorn  hope  up  the  escalade !  Your 
soul  kindles  and  flashes  with  your  blade. 
You  are  nothing  but  a  wrath.  To  die 
so,  with  all  one's  spirit  at  white-heat, 
awake,  alert,  aflame,  must  send  one  far 
up  and  along  the  heights  of  being.  And 
if  you  live,  there  are  other  things  to  do ; 
and  how  the  women  feel  their  fiery  puls- 
es fly,  their  hot  tears  start,  as  you  go  by, 
thinking  of  all  the  tumult,  the  din,  the 
daring,  the  danger,  and  you  a  part  of 
it!" 

Little  Jane  was  trembling  and  tying 
on  her  bonnet.  As  for  Vivia,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Ray  !  "  sobbed  she,  "  I  wish -I 
were  a  man  !  " 

"  I  don't !  "  said  he.  "  Oh,  it  's  rip- 
roarious  !  Come,  let 's  follow  our  leader. 
We  '11  bring  you  back  the  cropple-crown, 
auntie." 

And  so  they  departed,  while,  breaking 
into  fresh  carols,  ringing  and  dulcet,  as 
they  went,  Vivia's  voice  resounded  till 
the  woods  pealed  to  the  echo  :  — 

"  He  waved  his  proud  arm,  and  the  trumpets 

were  blown, 
The  kettle-drums  clashed,  and  the  horsemen 

rode  on, 
Till  o'er  Ravelston  crags  and  on  Clermiston 

lea 
Died  away  the  wild  war -notes  of  Bonny 

Dundee! " 


Pursuing  the  white  sun-bonnet  down 
the  pasture,  Ray  kept  springing  ahead 
with  his  elastic  foot,  threshing  the  juni- 
per-plats that  little  Jane  had  already 
searched,  and  scattering  about  them  the 
pungent  fragrance  of  the  sweet -fern 
thickets,  —  the  breath  of  summer  itself ; 
then  returning  for  a  sober  pace  or  two, 
would  take  off  his  hat,  thrust  a  hand 
through  the  masses  of  his  hair  that  look- 
ed like  carved  ebony,  and  show  Vivia  that 
his  shadow  was  exactly  as  long  as  her  own. 
And  Vivia  saw  that  all  this  beating  and 
longing  and  burning  had  loosened  and 
shot  into  manhood  a  nature  that  under 
the  snow  of  its  eightieth  winter  would 
yet  be  that  of  a  boy.  Ray  could  never 
be  any  taller  than  he  was  to-day,  but  he 
had  broad,  sturdy  shoulders  and  a  close- 
knit,  nervous  frame,  while  in  his  honest, 
ugly  face,  that,  arch  or  grave,  kept  its 
one  contrast  of  black  eyes  and  brilliant 
teeth,  there  was  as  much  to  love  as  in 
the  superb  beauty  of  Beltran. 

They  had  reached  the  meadow's  edge 
at  length ;  Ray  was  growing  more  seri- 
ous, as  the  time  hurried,  when  little  Jane, 
with  a  smothered  exclamation,  prepared 
to  cross  the  wall.  For  there  they  were, 
sleek  and  glossy,  chattering  gently  to 
each  other,  pecking  about,  the  wind 
blowing  open  their  feathers  till  they  be- 
came top-heavy,  and  looking  for  all  the 
world,  as  Janet  said,  like  pretty  little  old 
ladies  dressed  up  to  go  out  to  tea.  And 
near  them,  quite  at  home  in  the  marshy 
domain,  strutted  and  lunched  a  fine  gal- 
lant of  a  turkey,  who  ruffled  his  redness, 
dropped  all  his  plumes  about  him,  and 
personated  nothing  less  than  some  state- 
ly dowager  sailing  in  flounces  and  bro- 
cades. Ray  caught  back  their  discoverer, 
launched  a  few  stepping-stones  across, 
and,  speeding  from  foothold  to  foothold, 
very  soon  sent  His  Magnificence  fluttering 
over  the  fence  and  forward  before  them, 
and  returned  with  the  two  little  runaway 
hens  slung  over  his  arm,  where,  after  a 
trifle  of  protestation  and  a  few  subdued 
cackles  of  crestfallen  acquiescence,  hav- 
ing a  great  deal  to  tell  the  other  hens  on 
reaching  home  once  more,  they  very  con- 
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tentedly  enjoyed  the  new  aspect  of  the 
world  upsidedown. 

"  And  here  's  where  she  's  made  -her 
nest,"  said  little  Jane,  stepping  aside  from 
a  tangle  of  blackberry-vines,  herds-grass, 
and  harebells,  where  lay  a  half-dozen 
pullet  pearls.  "  A  pretty  mother  you  'd 
make,  Miss,  gadding  and  gossiping  down 
in  the  meadow  with  that  naughty  black 
hen !  Who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to 
bring  up  your  family  for  you  ?  Did  you 
speak  to  the  butterflies  to  hatch  them  un- 
der their  yellow  wings  ?  J  shall  just  tie 
you  to  an  old  shoe  ! " 

And  taking  'the  winking,  blinking  cul- 
prits from  Ray,  she  ran  along  home  to 
make  ready  his  package,  for  which  there 
was  not  more  than  an  hour  left.  Vivia 
turned  to  follow,  for  she  also  wanted  to 
help ;  but  Ray,  lingering  by  the  wall  and 
pointing  out  some  object,  caused  her  to 
remain. 

"  It  will  be  such  a  long  time  before  I 
see  it  again,"  said  he. 

They  leaned  upon  the  stone  wall, 
interspersed,  overgrown,  and  veiled  with 
moss  and  maiden -hair  and  blossoming 
brambles.  Before  them  lay  the  long 
meadow,  sprinkled  with  sunbeams,  green 
to  its  last  ripe  richness,  discolored  only 
where  the  tall  grass  made  itself  hoary  in 
the  breeze,  or  where  some  trail  of  dun 
brown  ran  up  through  all  intermediate 
tints  to  break  in  a  glory  of  gold  at  the 
foot  of  the  screen  of  woods  that  far  away 
gloomed  like  a  frowning  fortress  of  shade, 
bub,  approaching,  feathered  off  its  tips  in 
the  glow,  and  let  the  mellow  warmth  of 
olive  light  gild  to  a  lustrous  depth  all  its 
darkly  verdurous  hollows.  -Near  them  the 
vireos  were  singing  loud  and  sweet* 

"  Vivia,"  said  Ray,  after  a  pause,  "  if 
1  should  never  come  back  " 

"  You  will  come  back." 

"  But  if  I  never  did,  —  should  you 
greatly  care  ?  " 

"  Beginning  to  despond !  That  is  good! 
You  won't  go,  then  ?  " 

"  If  the  way  lay  over  the  bottomless 
pit,  I  should  go." 

"  And  you  can't  get  free,  if  you  want 
to?" 


"  No ! " 

"  Ray,  I  could  easily  raise  money 
enough  upon  my  farm  to  buy" 

"  If  you  talk  so,"  said  Ray,  whipping 
off  the  flowers,  but  looking  up  at  her  as 
he  bent,  and  smiling,  "  I  shall  inform 
against  you,  and  have  your  farm  confis- 
cated." 

"  What !  I  can't  talk  as  I  please  in  a 
free  country  ?  Oh,  it  's  not  free,  then  ! 
They  've  discovered  at  length  that  there 
's  something  better  than  freedom.  They 
sent  a  woman  to  prison  this  spring  for 
eating  an  orange  in  the  street.  They  con- 
fiscated a  girl's  wedding-gown  the  other 
day,  and  now  they  've  confiscated  her 
bridegroom.  Oh,  it 's  a  great  cause  that 
can't  get  along  without  my  wedding- 
gown  !  Noblesse  oblige  ! " 

"It  takes  more  wedding  -  gowns  than 
yours,  Vivia.  Dips  them  in  mourning." 

"  Pray  God  it  won't  take  mine  yet ! " 
cried  she,  with  sudden  fire. 

"  Vivia,"  said  Ray,  facing  her,  "  I  ask- 
ed you  a  question.  Why  did  n't  you  an- 
swer it  ?  Should  n't  you  care  ?  " 

"  You  know,  dear  child,  I  should,  — 
we  all  should,  terribly." 

"  But,  Vivia,  I  mean,  that  you  —  that 
I" 

He  paused,  the  ardor  and  eagerness 
suspended  on  cheek  and  lip,  for  Vivia 
met  his  glance  and  understood  its  simple 
speech,  —  since  in  some  degree  a  dark 
eye  lets  you  into  the  soul,  where  a  blue 
one  bluffs  you  off  with  its  blaze,  and  un- 
der ah1  its  lucent  splendor  is  as  impene- 
trable as  a  turquoise.  A  girl  of  more 
vanity  would  have  waited  for  plainer 
words.  But  Vivia  only  placed  her  warm 
hand  on  his,  and  said  gently,  — 

"  Ray,  I  love  Beltran." 

There  was  a  moment's  quiet,  while  Ray 
looked  away,  —  supporting  his  chin  upon 
one  hand,  and  a  black  cloud  sweeping  tor- 
ridly  down  the  stern  face.  One  sharp 
struggle.  A  moment's  quiet.  Into  it  a 
wild  rose  kept  shaking  sweetness.  After 
it  a  vireo  broke  into  tremulous  melody, 
gushing  higher,  fuller,  stronger,  clearer. 
Ray  turned,  his  eyes  wet,  his  face  beam- 
ing. Said  he,  — 
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"  I  am  more  glad  than  if  it  were  my- 
self!" 

Then  Vivia  bent,  and,  flushed  with  no- 
ble shame,  she  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  A 
word,  a  grasp,  she  was  leaning  alone 
over  the  old  stone  wall,  the  birds  were 
piping  and  fluting  about  her,  and  Ray 
was  gone. 

A  month  of  rushing  over  land  and  lake, 
of  resting  at  the  very  spots  where  he  and 
Beltran  had  stayed  together  three  years 
ago,  of  repeating  the  brief  strolls  they 
took,  of  reading  again  and  again  that  last 
note,  and  Ray  had  crossed  the  great  riv- 
er of  the  West,  and  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  his  regiment.  There,  indu- 
ing their  uniforms,  and  training  their 
horses,  all  of  which  were  yet  to  be  shod, 
they  brushed  about  the  country,  and  skir- 
mished with  guerrillas,  until  going  into 
camp  for  thorough  drill  preparatory  to 
active  service. 

Convoying  Government-trains  through 
a  region  where  were  assembled  in  their 
war-paint  thousands  of  Indians  from  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  plains  and  hills  was 
venturous  work  enough,  but  it  was  not 
that  to  which  Ray  aspired.  He  must 
be  one  of  those  cherubim  who  on  God's 
bidding  speed ;  he  could  not  serve  with 
those  who  only  stand  and  wait.  His  hot 
soul  grew  parched  and  faint  with  long- 
ing, and  all  the  instincts  of  his  battling 
blood  began  to  war"  among  themselves. 
At  length  one  night  there  was  hammer- 
ing and  clinking  at  the  red  field -fires, 
and  by  daybreak  they  were  off  for  a  mad 
gallop  over  plain  and  mountain,  down 
river-banks  and  across  deserts  into  New 
Mexico. 

Fording  the  shallow  Arkansas,  trail- 
ing their  way  through  prairie  and  tim- 
ber,— reaching  and  skirting  the  scorching 
stretch,  —  riding  all  day,  consumed  with 
thirst,  from  green-mantling  pool  to  pool, 
till  the  last  lay  sixty  miles  behind  them, 
and  men  and  horses  made  desperately 
for  the  stream,  dashing  in  together  to 
drink  their  fill,  when  they  found  it  again 
foaming  down  the  centre  of  its  vast  level 
plain,  that  receded  twenty  miles  on  either 


side  without  shrub  or  hillock,  —  finally 
their  path  wound  in  among  the  hills,  and 
a  day  dawned  that  Ray  will  never  for- 
get. 

The  stars  were  large  and  solemn, 
hovering  golden  out  of  the  high,  dark 
heaven,  as  the  troop  defiled  into  the 
canon ;  they  glinted  with  a  steely  lus- 
tre through  the  roof  of  fallen  trees  that 
arched  the  gorge  from  side  to  side,  then 
a  wind  of  morning  blew  and  they  grew 
pallid  and  wan  in  a  shining  haze,  and, 
towering  far  up  above  them,  vaguely 
terrific  in  shadow,  the  horsemen  saw  the 
heights  they  were  to  climb  all  grayly 
washed  in  the  night-dew.  So  they  swept 
up  the  mountain-side  in  their  gay  and 
breezy  career,  on  from  ascent  to  ascent, 
from  abutment  to  abutment,  crossing 
shrunken  torrents,  winding  along  sheer 
precipices,  up  into  the  milky  clouds  of 
heaven  itself,  till  the  rosy  flare  of  dawn 
bathed  all  the  air  about  them.  There 
they  halted,  while,  struggling  after  them, 
the  first  triumphant  beam  struck  the  boss- 
es of  their  harness  to  glittering  jewel- 
points,  and,  breaking  through  layer  on 
layer  of  curdling  vapor  at  their  feet,  suf- 
fused it  to  a  wondrous  fleece,  where  car- 
nation and  violet  and  the  fire  that  lurks 
in  the  opal,  wreathing  with  gorgeous  in- 
volution, seethed  together,  until,  at  last, 
the  whole  resplendent  mist  wound  itself 
away  in  silver  threads  on  the  spindles  of 
the  wind.  Then  boot  in  the  stirrup  again, 
onward,  over  the  mountain's  ridge,  deso- 
late rock  defying  the  sun,  downward, 
plunging  through  hanging  forests,  clear- 
ing the  chasm,  bridging  ravines,  and  still 
at  noon  the  eagles,  circling  and  screaming 
above  them,  shook  over  them  the  dew 
from  their  plumes.  Downward  afresh  in 
their  wild  ride,  the  rainbows  of  the  cas- 
cades flying  beside  them,  their  afternoon 
shadows  streaming  up  behind  them,  dark- 
ness beginning  to  gather  in  the  deeps  be- 
low them,  the  mighty  mountain -masses 
around  rearing  themselves  impenetrably 
in  boding  blackness  and  mystery  against 
the  yellow  gleam,  the  purple  breath  of 
evening  wrapping  them,  the  dew  again, 
again  the  stars,  and  they  camped  at  the 
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foot  of  a  spur  of  hills  with  a  waterfall  for 
sentry  on  their  left. 

Through  all  the  dash  of  the  day,  Ray 
had  been  in  sparkling  spirits,  a  very  ec- 
stasy of  excitement,  brimmed  with  an  ex- 
uberance of  valiant  glee  that  played  it- 
self away  in  boyish  freaks  of  daring  and 
reckless  acts  of  horsemanship.  Now  a  lof- 
tier mood  had  followed,  and,  still  wrought 
to  some  extreme  tension,  full  of  blind 
anticipation  and  awful  assurance,  he  sat 
between  the  camp-fires,  his  hands  clasp- 
ed over  his  knees,  and  watched  the  even- 
ing star  where  it  hung  in  a  cleft  of  the 
rocks  and  seemed  like  the  advent  of  some 
great  spirit  of  annunciation.  The  tired 
horses  had  been  staked  out  to  graze,  a 
temporary  abatis  erected,  scouting-parties 
sent  off  in  opposite  directions,  and  at  last 
the  frosty  air  grew  mild  and  mellow  over 
the  savory  steam  of  broiling  steaks  and 
coffee  smoking  on  beds  of  coals.  There 
was  a  moment's  lull  in  the  hum  of  the 
little  encampment,  in  all  the  jest  and 
song  and  jingling  stir  of  this  scornfully 
intrepid  company ;  perhaps  for  an  instant 
the  sense  of  the  wilderness  overawed 
them ;  perhaps  it  was  only  the  custom- 
ary precursor  of  increasing  murmur  ;  — 
Before  leaving  his  place,  Ray  suddenly 
.stooped  and  laid  his  ear  on  the  earth. 
There  it  was !  Far  off,  far  off,  the  phan- 
tasmal stroke  of  hoofs,  rapid,  many,  un- 
swerving. It  had  come,  —  all  that  he 
had  awaited,  —  fate,  or  something  else. 
Low  and  clear  in  the  distance  one  bugle 
blew  blast  of  warning.  When  he  rose, 
the  great  yellow  planet,  wheeling  slowly 
down  the  giant  cleft  in  the  rock,  had 
vanished  from  sight. 

Every  man  was  on  his  feet,  the  place  in 
alarum.  Behind  and  beside  them  loom- 
ed the  precipice  and  the  waterfall ;  — 
there  was  surrender,  there  was  conquest ; 
there  was  no  retreat.  The  fires  were 
extinguished,  the  breastworks  strength- 
ened, weapons  adjusted,  and  all  the  ire- 
ful preparations  for  hasty  battle  made. 
Then  they  expected  their  foe.  Slowly 
over  the  crown  of  the  mountain  above 
them  an  aurora  crept  and  brandished  its 
spears. 


As  they  waited  there  those  few  breath- 
less moments,  Ray  examined  his  rifle 
coolly  enough,  and  listened  to  the  chirp 
of  a  solitary  cricket  that  sung  its  thin 
strain  so  unbrokenly  on  the  edge  of  striie 
as  to  represent  something  sublime  in  its 
petty  indifference.  He  was  stationed  on 
the  extreme  left ;  near  him  the  tumult 
of  the  torrent  drowned  much  discordant 
noise,  its  fairy  scarf  forever  forming  and 
falling  and  floating  on  the  evening  air. 
He  thought  of  Vivia  sitting  far  away  and 
looking  out  upon  the  quiet  starlight  night ; 
then  he  thought  of  swampy  midnight  lairs, 
with  maddened  men  in  fevered  covert 
there,  —  of  little  children  crying  for  their 
mothers, — of  girls  betrayed  to  hell,  —  of 
flesh  and  blood  at  price,  —  of  blistering, 
crisping  fagot  and  stake  to-day,  —  of  all 
the  anguish  and  despair  down  there  be- 
fore him.  And  with  the  vivid  sting  of  it 
such  a  wrath  raged  along  his  veins,  such 
a  holy  fire,  that  it  seemed  there  were  no 
arms  tremendous  enough  for  his  handling, 
through  his  shut  teeth  darted  imprecato- 
ry prayers  for  the  power  of  some  almighty 
vengeance,  his  soul  leaped  up  in  impa- 
tient fury,  his  limbs  tingled  for  the  death- 
grapple,  when  suddenly  sound  surged  ev- 
erywhere about  them  and  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  conflict.  Silver  trumpet- 
peals  and  clash  and  clang  of  iron,  crying 
voices,  whistling,  singing,  screaming  shot, 
thunderous  drum -rolls,  sharp  sheet  of 
flame  and  instant  abyss  of  blackness, 
horses'  heads  vaulting  into  sight,  spurts 
of  warm  blood  upon  the  brow,  the  bullet 
rushing  like  a  blast  beside  the  ear,  all  the 
terrible  tempest  of  attack,  trampled  un- 
der the  flashing  hoof,  climbing,  clinching, 
slashing,  back -falling  beneath  cracking 
revolvers,  hand  to  hand  in  the  night,  both 
bands  welded  in  one  like  hot  and  fusing 
metal,  a  spectral  struggle  of  shuddering 
horror  only  half  guessed  by  lurid  gleams 
and  under  the  light  cloud  flying  across 
the  stars.  Clearly  and  remotely  over  the 
plain  the  hidden  east  sent  up  a  glow  into 
the  sky ;  its  reflection  lay  on  Ray ;  he 
fought  like  one  possessed  of  a  demon, 
scattering  destruction  broadcast,  so  fierce- 
ly his  anger  wrapped  him,  white  and  for- 
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midable.  Fresh  onset  after  repulse,  and, 
like  the  very  crest  of  the  toppling  wave, 
one  shadowy  horseman  in  all  the  dark 
rout,  spurring  forward,  the  fight  reeling 
after  him,  the  silver  lone  star  fitfully  flash- 
ing -on  his  visor,  the  boy  singled  for  his 
rifle ;  —  inciting  such  fearless  rivalry,  his 
fall  were  the  fall  of  a  hundred.  Some- 
thing hindered ;  the  marksman  delayed 
an  instant ;  he  would  not  waste  a  shot ; 
and  watching  him,  the  dim  outline,  the 
sweeping  sabre,  the  proud  prowess,  a 
strange  yearning  pity  seized  Ray,  and 
he  had  half  the  mind  to  spare.  In  the 
midst  of  the  shock  and  uproar  there  came 
to  him  a  pulse  of  the  brain's  double  ac- 
tion ;  he  seemed  long  ago  to  have  loved, 
to  have  admired,  to  have  gloried  in  this 
splendid  valor.  But  with  the  hint,  and 
the  humanity  of  it,  back  poured  the  ar- 
dor of  his  sacred  devotion,  all  the  impul- 
sions of  his  passionate  purpose :  here  was 
God's  work  !  And  then,  with  one  swift 
bound  of  magnificent  daring  and  defi- 
ance, the  horseman  confronted  him,  the 
fore-feet  of  his  steed  planted  firmly  half 
up  the  abatis,  and  his  steel  making  light- 
nings round  about  him.  There  was  a 
blinding  flare  of  light  full  upon  Ray's 
fiery  form ;  in  the  sudden  succeeding 
darkness  horseman  and  rider  towered 
rigid  like  a  monolith  of  black  marble. 
A  great  voice  cried  his  name,  a  sabre 
went  hurtling  in  one  shining  crescent 
across  the  white  arc  of  the  waterfall. 
Too  late !  There  was  another  flare  of 
light,  but  this  time  on  the  rider's  face,  a 
sound  like  the  rolling  of  the  heavens  to- 
gether in  a  scroll,  and  Ray,  in  one  hor- 
rid, dizzy  blaze,  saw  the  broad  gleam  of 
the  ivory  brow,  of  the  azure  fire  in  the 
eyes,  heard  the  heavy,  downfalling  crash, 
and,  leaping  over  the  abatis,  deep  into 
the  midst  of  the  slippery,  raging  death 
below,  seized  and  drew  something  away, 
and  fell  upon  it  prostrate.  There,  under 
the  tossing  torrent,  dragging  himself  up 
to  the  seal  of  their  agony  and  their 
reproach,  Ray  looked  into  those  dead 
eyes,  which,  lifted  beyond  the  everlast- 
ing stars,  felt  not  that  he  had  crossed 
their  vision. 


Far  away  from  outrage  and  disaster, 
many  a  weary  stretch  of  travel,  the  mead- 
ow-side cottage  basked  in  the  afternoon 
sunlight  of  late  Indian-summer.  All  the 
bare  sprays  of  its  shadowing  limes  quiv- 
ered in  the  warmth  of  their  purple  life 
against  a  divine  depth  of  heaven,  and 
the  woody  distances  swathed  themselves 
in  soft  blue  smoke  before  the  sighing 
south  -  wind. 

Round  the  girl  who  sat  on  the  low  door- 
stone,  with  idle  hands  crossed  before  her, 
puffs  of  ravishing  resinous  fragrance  float- 
ed and  fainted.  Two  butterflies,  that 
spread  their  broad  yellow  wings  like  de- 
tached flakes  of  living  sunshine  stolen 
out  of  the  sweet  November  weather,  flut- 
tered between  the  glossy  darkness  of  her 
hair  and  a  little  posthumous  rose,  that, 
blowing  beside  the  door,  with  time  only 
half  to  unfold  its  white  petals,  surveyed 
the  world  in  a  quaint  and  sad  surprise. 

Vivia  looked  on  all  the  tender  loveli- 
ness of  the  dying  year  with  a  listless  eye : 
waiting,  weary  waiting,  makes  the  soul 
torpid  to  all  but  its  pain.  It  was  long 
since  there  had  been  any  letter  from 
Ray.  In  all  this  oppression  of  summer 
and  of  autumn  there  had  come  no  report 
of  Beltran.  Her  heart  had  lost  its  proud 
assurance,  worn  beneath  the  long  strain 
of  such  suspense.  Could  she  but  have 
one  word  from  him,  half  the  term  of  her 
own  life  would  be  dust  in  the  balance. 
A  thousand  'fragmentary  purposes  were 
ever  flitting  through  her  thought.  If  she 
might  know  that  he  was  simply  living, 
if  she  could  be  sure  he  wanted  her,  she 
would  make  means  to  break  through 
that  dividing  line,  to  find  him,  to  battle 
by  his  side,  to  die  at  his  feet !  Her  Bel- 
tran !  so  grave,  so  good,  so  heroic  !  and 
the  thought  of  him  in  all  his  pride  and 
beauty  and  power,  in  all  his  lofty  gentle- 
ness and  tender  passion,  in  his  strength 
tempered  with  genial  complaisance  and 
gracious  courtesy,  sent  the  old  glad  life, 
for  a  second,  spinning  from  heart  to  lip. 

The  glassy  lake  began  to  ruffle  itself 
below  her,  feeling  the  pulses  of  its  inter- 
fluent springs,  or  sending  through  unseen 
sluices  word  of  nightfall  and  evening 
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•winds  to  all  its  clustering  companions 
that  darkened  their  transparent  depths 
in  forest -shadows.  As  she  saw  it,  and 
thought  how  soon  now  it  would  ice  itself 
anew,  the  remembrance  rushed  over  her, 
like  a  warm  breath,  of  the  winter's  night 
after  their  escape  from  its  freezing  pool, 
when  Beltran  sat  with  them  roasting 
chestnuts  and  spicing  ale  before  the  fire 
that  so  gayly  crackled  up  the  kitc"hen- 
chimney,  a  night  of  cheer.  And  how 
had  it  all  faded !  whither  had  they  all 
separated  ?  where  were  those  brothers 
now  ?  Heaven  knew. 

It  had  been  a  hard  season,  these  months 
at  the  cottage.  The  price  of  labor  had 
been  high  enough  to  exceed  their  means, 
and  so  the  land  had  yielded  ill,  the  grass 
was  uncut  on  many  a  meadow ;  Ray's 
draft  had  not  been  honored  ;  Vivia  had 
of  course  received  no  dividend  from  her 
Tennessee  State -bonds,  and  her  peach- 
orchards  were  only  a  place  of  forage. 
Still  Vivia  stayed  at  the  cottage,  not  so 
much  by  fervent  entreaty,  or  because  she 
had  no  other  place  to  go  to,  as  because 
there  were  strange,  strong  ties  binding 
her  there  for  a  while.  Should  all  else 
fail,  with  the  ripened  wealth  of  her  voice 
'  at  command,  her  future  was  of  course  se- 
cure from  want.  But  there  was  a  drear- 
ier want  at  Vivia's  door,  which  neither 
that  nor  any  other  wealth  would  ever 
meet. 

Little  Jane  came  up  the  field  with  a 
basket  of  the  last  barberries  lightly  pois- 
ed upon  her  head.  A  narrow  wrinkle 
was  beginning  to  divide  the  freckled  fair- 
ness of  her  forehead.  She  kept  it  down 
with  many  an  endeavor.  Trying  to  croon 
to  herself  as  she  passed,  and  stopping  on- 
ly to  hang  one  of  the  scarlet  girandoles 
in  Vivia's  braids,  she  went  in.  The  sun- 
shine, loath  to  leave  her  pleasant  little  fig- 
ure, followed  after  her,  and  played  about 
her  shadow  on  the  floor. 

Vivia  still  sat  there  and  questioned  the 
wide  atmosphere,  that,  brooding  palpitant 
between  her  and  the  lake,  still  withheld 
the  desolating  secret  that  horizon  must 
have  whispered  to  horizon  throughout 
the  aching  distance. 

VOL.   XIII.  3 


"  Oh  that  the  bells  in  all  these  silent  spires 
Would  clash  their  clangor  on  the  sleeping 

air, 
Ring  their  wild  music  out  with  throbbing 

choirs, 
Ring  peace  in  everywhere !  " 

she  sang,  and  trembled  as  she  sang.  But 
there  the  burden  broke,  and  rising,  her 
eyes  shaded  by  her  hand,  Vivia  gazed 
down  the  lonely  road  where  a  stage-coach 
rolled  along  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  What 
prescience,  what  instinct,  it  was  that 
made  her  throw  the  shawl  over  her  head, 
the  shawl  that  Beltran  liked  to  have  her 
wear,  and  hasten  down  the  field  and 
away  to  lose  herself  in  the  wood,  she 
alone  could  have  told. 

The  slow  minutes  crept  by,  the  coach 
had  passed  at  length  with  loud  wheel  and 
resounding  lash,  its  last  dust  was  blowing 
after  it,  and  it  had  left  upon  the  door- 
stone  a  boy  in  army -blue,  with  his  lug- 
gage beside  him.  A  ghastly  visage,  a 
shrunken  form,  a  crippled  limb,  were 
what  he  brought  home  from  the  war. 
With  his  one  foot  upon  the  threshold,  he 
paused,  and  turned  the  face,  gray  under 
all  its  trace  of  weather,  and  furrowed, 
though  so  young,  to  meet  the  welcoming 
wind.  He  gazed  upon  the  high  sky  put 
of  which  the  sunshine  waned,  on  the  long 
champaign  blending  its  gold  and  russet 
in  one,  on  the  melancholy  forest  over 
which  the  twilight  was  stealing ;  he  lifted 
his  cap  with  a  gesture  as  if  he  bade  it  all 
farewell,  —  then  he  grasped  his  crutch 
and  entered. 

Without  a  word,  Mrs.  Vennard  drop- 
ped the  needles  she  was  sorting  upon  the 
mat  about  her.  Little  Jane  sprang  for- 
ward, but  checked  herself  in  a  strange 
awe. 

"  Let  me  go  to  bed,  auntie,"  said  he, 
with  a  dry  sob ;  "  and  I  never  want  to 
get  up  again  !  " 

Midnight  was  winding  the  world  with- 
out in  a  white  glimmer  of  misty  moon- 
light, when  the  sharp  beam  of  a  taper 
smote  Ray's  sleepless  eyes,  and  he  saw 
Vivia  at  last  standing  before  him.  Over 
her  wrapper  clung  the  old  shawl  whose 
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snowy  web  was  sown  with  broidery  of 
linnsea- bells,  green  vine  and  rosy  blos- 
som. Round  her  shoulders  fell  her  shad- 
owy hair.  Through  her  slender  fingers 
the  redness  of  the  flame  played,  and  on 
her  cheek  a  hectic  coming  and  going  like 
the  broad  beat  and  flush  of  an  artery 
left  it  whiter  than  the  spectral  moonlight 
on  the  pane.  She  took  away  her  hand, 
and  let  the  illumination  fall  full  upon 
his  face,  —  a  face  haggard  as  a  dead 
man's. 

'•  Ray,"  she  said,  "  where  is  Beltran  ?  " 
Only  silence  replied  to  her.  He  lay 
and  stared  up  at  her  in  a  fixed  and  glassy 
glare.  Breathless  silence.  Then  Ray 
groaned,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
Vivia  blew  out  the  light. 

The  weeks  crept  away  with  the  setting- 
in  of  the  frosts.  Little  Jane's  heart  was 
heavy  for  all  the  misery  she  saw  about 
her,  but  she  had  no  time  to  make  moan. 
Ray's  amputated  ankle  was  giving  fresh 
trouble,  and  after  that  was  well  over,  he 
still  kept  his  room,  refusing  food  or  fire, 
and  staring  with  hot,  wakeful  eyes  at  the 
cold  ceiling.  Vivia  lingered,  subdued  and 
pale,  beside  the  hearth,  doing  any  quiet 
piece  of  work  that  came  to  hand ;  no  one 
had  seen  her  shed  tears,— she  had  shown 
no  strenuous  sorrow ;  on  the  night  of  Ray's 
return  she  had  slept  her  first  unbroken 
sleep  for  months  ;  her  nerves,  stretched 
so  intensely  and  so  long,  lay  loosely  now 
in  their  passionate  reaction ;  some  ele- 
ment more  interior  than  they  saved  her 
from  prostration.  She  stayed  there,  sad 
and  still,  no  longer  any  sparkle  or  flush 
about  her,  but  with  a  mildness  so  unlike 
the  Vivia  of  June  that  it  had  in  it  some- 
thing infinitely  touching.  She  would  have 
been  glad  to  assist  little  Jane  in  her 
crowded  duties,  yet  succeeded  only  in 
being  a  hindrance ;  and  learning  a  lit- 
tle of  broths  and  diet-drinks  every  day, 
8he  contented  herself  with  sitting  silent 
and  dreamy,  and  transforming  old  linen 
garments  into  bandages.  Mrs.  Vennard, 
meanwhile,  waited  on  her  nephew  and 
bewailed  herself. 

But  for  little  Jane,  —  she  had  no  time 


to  bewail  herself.  She  had  all  these  peo- 
ple, in  fact,  on  her  hands,  and  that  with 
very  limited  means  to  meet  their  necessi- 
ties. It  was  true  they  need  not  experi- 
ence actual  want,  —  but  there  was  her 
store  to  be  managed  so  that  it  should  be 
at  once  wholesome  and  varied,  and  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  take  an  account 
of  stock.  The  autumn's  work  had  al- 
ready been  well  done.  She  had  carried 
berries  enough  to  market  to  let  her  pre- 
serve her  quinces  and  damsons  in  sirups 
clear  as  sunshine,  and  make  her  tiny 
allowance  of  currant  and  blackberry 
wines,  where  were  innocently  simulated 
the  flavors  of  rare  vintages.  Crook-neck- 
ed squashes  decked  the  tall  chimney- 
piece  amid  bunches  of  herbs  and  pearly 
strings  of  onions.  She  and  Vivia  had 
gathered  the  ripened  apples  themselves, 
and  now  goodly  garlands  of  them  hung 
from  the  attic  -  rafters,  above  the  dried 
beans  whose  blossoms  had  so  sweetened 
June,  and  above  last  year's  corn -bins. 
That  corn  the  first  passing  neighbor 
should  take  to  mill  and  exchange  a  por- 
tion of  for  cracked  wheat ;  and  as  the 
flour-barrel  still  held  out,  they  would  be 
tolerably  well  off  for  cereals,  little  Jane 
thought.  They  had  kept  only  one  cow, 
and  Tommy  Low  would  attend  to  her 
for  the  sake  of  his  suppers,  —  suppers  at 
which  Vivia  must  forego  her  water-cress- 
es now ;  but  Janet  had  a  bed  of  mush- 
rooms growing  down-cellar,  that,  broiled 
and  buttered,  were,  she  fancied,  quite 
equal  to  venison -steaks.  The  hens,  of 
course,  must  be  sacrificed,  all  but  a  doz- 
en of  them  ;  for,  as  there  was  no  fresh  meat 
for  them  in  winter,  they  would  n't  lay,  and 
would  be  only  a  dead  weight,  she  said  to 
herself,  as,  with  her  apron  thrown  over 
her  neck,  she  stood  watching  them,  finger 
on  lip.  However,  that  would  give  them 
poultry  all  through  the  holidays.  Then 
there  Averc  the  pigs  to  be  killed  on  halves 
by  a  neighbor,  as  almost  everything  else 
out-doors  had  now  to  be  done  ;  and  when 
that  was  accomplished,  she  found  no  time 
to  call  her  soul  her  own  while  making 
her  sausage  and  bacon  and  souse  and 
brawn.  Part  of  the  pork  would  produce 
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salt  fish,  •without  which  what  farm-house 
would  stand? — and  with  old  hucklebones, 
her  potatoes  and  parsnips,  those  ruby 
beets  and  golden  carrots,  there  was  many 
a  Julien  soup  to  be  had.  Jones's -root, 
bruised  and  boiled,  made  a  chocolate  as 
good  as  Spanish.  Instead  of  ginger,  there 
were  the  wild  caraway  -  seeds  growing 
round  the  house.  If  she  could  only  con- 
trive some  sugar  and  some  vanilla-beans, 
she  would  be  well  satisfied  to  open  her 
campaign.  But  as  there  had  been  for 
weeks  only  one  single  copper  cent  and 
two  postage  -  stamps  in  the  house,  that 
seemed  an  impossibility.  Hereupon  an 
idea  seized  little  Jane,  and  for  several 
days  she  was  busy  in  a  mysterious  rum- 
mage. Garrets  and  closets  surrendered 
their  hoards  to  her ;  files  of  old  newspapers, 
old  ledgers,  old  letter-backs,  began  to  ac- 
cumulate in  heaps, — every  thing  but  books, 
for  Jane  had  a  religious  respect  for  their 
recondite  lore ;  she  cut  the  margins  off 
the  magazines,  and  she  grew  miserly  of 
the  very  shreds  ravelling  under  Vivia's 
fingers.  At  length,  one  morning,  after 
she  had  watched  the  windows  unwearied- 
ly  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse-hole,  she  hur- 
riedly exclaimed,  — 

"  There  he  is  !  " 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Vennard  as  hur- 
riedly, with  a  dim  idea  that  people  in  their 
State  received  visits  from  the  sheriff. 

"  Our  treasurer  ! "  said  little  Jane. 

And,  indeed,  the  red  cart  crowned 
with  yellow  brooms  and  dazzling  tin,  the 
delight  of  housewives  in  lone  places,  was 
winding  along  the  road;  and  in  a  few 
moments  little  Jane  accosted  its  driver, 
standing  victorious  in  the  midst  of  her 
bags  and  bundles  and  baskets. 

"  How  much  were  white  rags  ?  " 

"  Twelve  cents." 

Laconic,  through  the  urgencies  of  to- 
bacco. 

"What?"    . 

"  Twelve  cents." 

"  And  colored  ?  " 

"  Wai,  they  were  consider'ble." 

"  And  paper  ?  " 

"  Six  ctnts.  'T  used  to  be  half  a  cent 
Six  cents  now." 


"  But  the  reason  ?  "  breathlessly. 

"  Reckoned  't  was  the  war  's  much  as 
anything." 

One  good  thing  out  of  Nazareth !  Lit- 
tle Jane  saw  herself  on  the  road  to  rich- 
es, and  immediately  had  thoughts  of  sell- 
ing the  whole  household -equipment  for 
rags.  She  displayed  her  commodities. 

"  Did  he  pay  in  money  ?  " 

"  Did  n't  like  to  ;  but  then  he  did." 

"  Fine  day,  to-day." 

"  Wai,  't  was." 

And  when  the  reluctant  tinman  went 
on  his  way  again,  she  returned  to  spread 
the  fabulous  result  before  her  mother. 
There  were  sugars  and  spices  and  what- 
not. And  though— woe  worth  the  day ! — 
she  found  that  the  sum  yielded  only  half 
what  once  it  would,  still,  by  drinking  her 
own  tea  in  its  acritude,  they  would  do 
admirably ;  for  tea  even  little  Jane  re- 
quired as  her  tonic,  and  without  it  felt 
like  nothing  but  a  mollusk. 

All  this  was  very  well,  so  far  as  it 
went ;  but  the  thrifty  housekeeper  soon 
found  that  it  went  no  way  at  all.  Those 
for  whom  she  made  her  efforts  wanted 
none  of  their  results.  She  would  have 
given  all  she  had  in  the  world  to  help 
these  suffering  beings ;  but  her  little  cook- 
ing and  concocting  were  all  that  she  could 
do,  and  those  they  disregarded  utterly. 
When  in  the  dull  forenoon  she  would 
have  enlivened  Vivia  with  her  precious 
elderberry-wine,  that  a  connoisseur  must 
taste  twice  before  telling  from  purplest 
Port,  and  Vivia  only  wet  her  lips  at  it, 
or  when  she  carried  Ray  a  roasted  apple, 
its  burnished  sides  bursting  with  juice 
and  clotted  with  cream,  and  the  boy 
glanced  at  it  and  never  saw  it,  little 
Jane  felt  ready  to  cry;  and  she  set  to 
bethinking  herself  seriously  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  done. 

One  day,  it  was  the  day  before  Chrisfc- 
mas,  Jane  took  up  to  Ray's  room  one  of 
her  trifles,  a  whip,  whose  suave  and  frothy 
nothingness  was  piled  over  the  sweet 
plum -pulp  at  bottom.  Ray  lay  on  the 
outside  of  the  bed,  with  his  thick  poncho 
over  him ;  he  looked,  at  her  and  at  her 
tray,  played  with  the  teaspoon  a  mo- 
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ment,  then  rolled  upon  his  side  and  shut 
his  eyes.  Little  Jane  took  a  half-dozen 
steps  about  the  room,  reached  the  door, 
hesitated,  and  came  back. 

"  Ray,"  said  she,  under  her  breath  and 
with  tears  in  her  voice,  "  I  wish  you 
would  n't  do  so.  You  don't  know  how  it 
makes  me  feel.  I  can't  do  anything  for 
you  but  bring  whips  and  custards ;  and 
you  won't  touch  those." 

Ray  turned  and  looked  up  at  her. 

"  Do  you  care,  Janet  ?  "  said  he ;  and, 
rising  on  one  arm,  he  lifted  the  glass,  and 
finished  its  delicate  sweetmeat  with  a 
gust. 

But  as  he  threw  himself  back,  little 
Jane  took  heart  of  grace  once  more. 

"  Ray,  dear,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  think 
it  's  right  for  you  to  stay  here  alone  in 
the  cold.  Won't  you  come  down  where 
it 's  warm  ?  It 's  so  much  more  cheer- 
ful by  the  fire." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  cheerful,"  said 
Ray. 

Janet  looked  at  the  door,  then  summon- 
ed her  forces,  and,  holding  the  high  bed- 
post with  both  hands,  said,  — 

"  Ray,  if  God  sent  you  any  trouble, 
He  never  meant  for  you  to  take  it  so. 
You  are  repulsing  Him  every  day.  You 
are  straightening  yourself  against  Him. 
You  are  like  a  log  on  His  hands.  Can't 
you  bend  beneath  it  ?  Dear  Ray,  you 
need  comfort,  but  you  never  will  find  it 
till  you  take  up  your  life  and  your  duties 
again,  and  come  down  among  us." 

"  What  duties  have  I  ?  "  said  Ray, 
hoarsely,  looking  along  his  footless  limb. 
u  The  sooner  my  life  ends,  oh,  the  bet- 
ter! I  want  no  comfort!" 

But  little  Jane  had  gone. 

Christmas  day  dawned  clear  and  keen ; 
the  sky  was  full  of  its  bluest  sparkle,  and, 
wheresoever  it  mounted  and  stretched 
over  snowy  fields,  seemed  to  hold  nothing 
but  gladness.  Vivia  had  wrapped  her- 
self in  her  cloak,  and  walked  two  miles 
to  an  early  church-service,  so  if  by  any 
accord  of  worship  she  might  put  her  heart 
in  tune  with  the  universe.  She  had  been 
at  home  a  half-hour  already,  and  sat  in 
her  old  nook  with  some  idle  work  be- 


tween her  fingers.  A  broad  blaze  roll- 
ed its  rosy  volumes  up  the  chimney,  and 
threw  its  reflections  on  the  shining  shelves 
and  into  the  great  tin-kitchen,  that,  plant- 
ed firmly,  held  up  to  the  heat  the  very 
bird  that  had  moved  so  majestically  over 
the  spring  meadow,  and  which  Mrs.  Ven- 
nard  was  at  present  basting  with  such  as- 
siduity, that,  if  ever  the  knife  should  pene- 
trate the  crisp  depth  of  envelope,  it  would 
certainly  find  the  inclosure  unscathed  by 
fire.  Little  Jane  was  stirring  enormous 
raisins  into  some  wonderful  batter  of  a 
pudding, —  for  she  remembered  the  time 
when  somebody  used  to  pick  out  all  his 
plums  and  leave  the  rest,  and  she  meant, 
that,  so  far  as  her  skill  and  her  resources 
would  go,  there  should  be  no  abatement 
of  Christmas  cheer  to-day.  And  if,  after 
all,  everybody  disdained  the  bounteous 
affair,  why  it  could  go  to  Tommy  Low's 
mother,  who  would  not  by  any  means 
disdain  it.  Every  now  and  then  she  turn- 
ed an  anxious  ear  for  any  movement  in 
the  cold  distance,  —  but  there  was  only 
silence. 

Suddenly  Vivia  started.  A  door  had 
swung  to,  a  strange  sharp  sound  echoed 
on  the  staircase,  the  kitchen-door  opened 
and  closed,  and  Ray  set  his  back  against 
it.  He  did  not  attempt  to  move,  but  stood 
there  darkly  surveying  them.  Vivia  look- 
ed at  him  a  second,  then  rose  quickly, 
crossed  the  room,  and  kissed  him.  Imme- 
diately Mrs.  Vennard  made  a  commo- 
tion, while  the  other  led  him  forward 
and  placed  him  in  her  chair.  Little  Jane 
pushed  aside  the  pudding  hastily,  and 
proceeded  to  mull  some  of  her  mock 
Sherry,  that  his  heart  might  be  warmed 
within  him;  and  the  cat  came  rubbing 
against  his  crutch,  as  if  she  would  make 
friends  with  it  and  take  it  into  the  fami- 
ly. Mrs.  Vennard  resumed  her  basting ; 
Vivia  began  talking  to  him  about  her 
work  and  about  her  walk,  murmuring 
pleasantly  in  her  clear,  low  tone, — Janet 
now  and  then  putting  in  a  word.  Raj- 
sat  there,  sipping  his  spicy  draught,  and 
looking  out  with  an  unacquainted  air  at 
the  stir  to  which  his  coming  had  lent  some 
gladness.  But  his  face  was  yet  overcast 
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•with  the  shadows  of  the  grave.  In  vain 
Mrs.  Vennard  fussed  and  fidgeted,  in 
vain  little  Jane  uttered  any  of  her  brisk, 
but  sorry  jesting,  in  vain  Vivia's  gentle 
voice  ;  —  it  all  touched  Ray's  heart  no 
other  way  than  as  the  rain  slips  along  a 
tombstone.  Vivia  folded  her  work  and 
disappeared;  she  was  going  to  light  a 
fire  in  her  parlor,  where  there  had  been 
none  yet,  and  where  by -and -by  in  the 
evening  shadows  she  might  play  to  Ray, 
and  charm  him,  perhaps,  to  rest.  Mrs. 
Vennard  divined  her  purpose,  and  hur- 
ried after  her  to  join  in  the  task.  Ray 
found  himself  alone  in  his  corner ;  he 
shivered.  In  spite  of  all  the  weeks  of 
solitude,  a  sudden  chill  seized  him ;  he 
gathered  up  his  crutches,  and  stalked  on 
them  to  the  table  where  little  Jane  was 
yet  finding  something  to  do.  She  brought 
him  a  chair,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  he 
watched  her ;  then  he  was  only  staring 
vacantly  at  his  hands,  as  they  lay  before 
him  on  the  table. 

If  Janet  was  a  busy  soul,  she  was  just 
as  certainly  a  busybody.  She  had  the 
loving  and  innocent  habit  of  making  her- 
self a  member  of  every  one's  equation. 
Just  now  she  ached  inwardly,  when  look- 
ing at  Ray,  and  it  was  impossible  -for  her 
not  to  try  and  help  him. 

"  Ray,  dear,"  said  she,  leaving  her 
work  and  standing  before  him,  "  I  think 
you  ought  to  smile  now.  Vivia  has  for- 
given you.  Take  it  as  an  earnest  that 
God.  forgives  you,  too." 

"  I  have  n't  sinned  against  God,"  said 
Ray.  "  I  don't  know  who  I  sinned 
against.  I  killed  my  brother." 

And  his  face  fell  forward  on  his  hands 
and  wet  them  with  jets  of  scalding  tears. 
Full  of  awe  and  misery,  little  Jane  drop- 
ped upon  her  knees  beside  him,  and, 
clasping  his  hands  in  hers,  said  to  her- 
self some  silent  prayer. 

After  that  placid  -  ending  Christmas, 
after  that  first  prayer,  those  first  tears, 
after  Vivia's  music  at  nightfall,  Ray  was 
another  creature.  He  no  longer  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room,  but  was  down 
and  about  with  little  Jane  at  peep  of 


day.  Indeed,  he  had  now  a  horror  of 
being  alone,  following  Janet  from  morn 
till  eve,  like  a  shadow,  and  stooping 
forward,  when  the  dark  began  to  gather, 
with  great,  silent  tears  rolling  over  his 
face,  unless  she  came  and  took  the  crick- 
et at  his  foot,  slipping  her  warm  hand  into 
his,  and  helping  him  to  himself  with  the 
unspoken  sympathy.  But  it  was  a  hor- 
ror which  nothing  wholly  lulled  to  sleep 
at  last  but  Vivia's  singing.  Every  night, 
for  an  hour  or  more,  Vivia  wrought  the 
music's  spell  about  him,  while  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  and  little  Jane  retreated 
across  the  hearth,  not  daring  to  intrude 
on  such  a  season.  They  were  seldom 
purely  sad  things  that  she  played :  some- 
times the  melody  murmured  its  canta- 
bile  like  a  summer  brook  into  which 
moonbeams  bent,  flowing  along  the  low- 
land, breaking  only  in  sprays  of  tune, 
and  seeming  to  paint  in  its  bosom  the 
sleeping  shadows  of  the  fair  field-flowers ; 
and  if  ever  the  gentle  strain  lost  its  way, 
and  found  itself  wandering  among  the 
massive  chords,  the  profound  melancholy, 
the  blind  groping  of  any  Fifth  Symphony 
or  piercing  Stabat  Mater,  she  answered 
it,  singing  Elijah's  hymn  of  rest ;  and 
as  she  sang,  there  grew  in  her  voice  a 
strength,  a  sweetness,  that  satisfied  the 
very  soul.  When  the  nine-o'clock  bell 
rang  in  from  the  village  through  the 
winter  night's  crystal  clearness,  little 
Jane  would  lightly  nudge  her  mother 
and  steal  away  to  bed  ;  and  in  the  rud- 
dy twilight  of  the  falling  fire  the  two 
talked  softly,  talked,  —  but  never  of 
that  dark  thing  lying  most  deeply  in  the 
heart  of  either.  Perhaps,  by -and -by, 
when  the  thrilling  wound  should  be  only 
a  scar,  if  ever  that  time  should  come,  the 
one  would  be  able  to  speak,  the  other  to 
hear. 

Week  after  week,  now,  Ray  began  to 
occupy  himself  about  the  house  more  and 
more,  resuming  in  succession  odd  little 
jobs  that  during  all  this  time  had  remain- 
ed unfinished  as  on  the  day  he  went.  He 
seemed  desirous  of  taking  up  the  days 
exactly  as  he  had  left  them,  of  bridging 
over  this  gap  and  chasm,  of  ignoring  the 
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fatal  summer.  Something  so  dreadful 
had  fallen  into  his  life  that  it  could  not 
assimilate  itself  with  the  tissues  of  daily 
existence.  The  work  must  be  slow  that 
would  volatilize  such  a  black  body  of 
horror  till  it  leavened  all  the  being  into 
power  and  grace  undreamed  of  before. 
But  little  Jane  did  not  philosophize  upon 
what  she  was  so  glad  to  see ;  she  hailed 
every  sign  of  outside  interest  as  a  symp- 
tom of  returning  health,  and  gave  him 
a  thousand  occasions.  Yesterday  there 
were  baskets  to  braid,  and  to-day  he  must 
initiate  her  in  the  complications  of  a  doz- 
en difficult  sailor's-knots  that  he  knew, 
and  to-morrow  there  would  be  woodchuck- 
traps  to  make  and  show  her  how  to  set. 
For  Janet's  chief  vexation  had  overtaken 
her  in  the  absence  of  fresh  eggs  for  break- 
fast, an  absence  that  would  be  enduring, 
unless  the  small  game  of  the  forest  could 
be  lured  into  her  snares  and  parcelled 
among  the  apathetic  hens.  Many  were 
the  recipes  and  the  consultations  on  the 
subject,  till  at  last  Bay  wrote  out  for 
her,  in  black-letter,  a  notice  to  be  pin- 
ned up  in  the  sight  of  every  delinquent : 
"  Twelve  eggs,  or  death  !  "  Whether  it 
•were  the  frozen  rabbit-meat  flung  among 
them  the  day  before,  or  whether  it  were 
the  timely  warning,  there  is  no  one  to 
tell ;  but  the  next  morning  twelve  eggs 
lay  in  the  various  hiding-places,  which 
Mrs.  Vdnnard  declared  to  be  as  good 
eggs  as  ever  were  laid,  and  custards  and 
cookies  renewed  their  reign.  Here,  sud- 
denly, Ray  remembered  the  purse  in  his 
haversack,  containing  all  his  uncounted 
pay.  It  was  a  weary  while  that  he  stayed 
alone  in  the  cold,  leaning  over  it  as  if  he 
stared  at  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  a 
faint  sickness  seized  him,  then  hurriedly 
sweeping  it  up,  with  a  red  spot  burning 
cruelly  into  either  cheek,  he  brought  it 
down,  and  emptied  it  in  little  Jane's  lap, 
though  he  would  rather  have  seen  it 
ground  to  impalpable  dust.  But,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  the  astonished  recipi- 
ent kept  it  for  a  use  of  her  own.  Final- 
ly, one  night,  Ray  proposed  to  instruct 
Janet  in  some  particular  branch  of  his 
general  ignorance;  and  after  those  fire- 


light-recitations, little  Jane  forgot  to  move 
her  seat  away,  and  her  hand  was  kept  in 
his  through  all  the  hour  of  Vivia's  slow 
enchantment. 

So  the  cold  weather  wore  away,  and 
spring  stole  into  the  scene  like  a  surprise, 
finding  Vivia  as  the  winter  found  her, — 
but  Ray  still  undergoing  volcanic  chan- 
ges, now  passionless  lulls  and  now  rages 
and  spasms  of  grief:  gradually  out  of 
them  all  he  gathered  his  strength  about 
him. 

It  was  once  more  a  morning  of  early 
June,  sunrise  was  blushing  over  the  mead- 
ows, and  the  gossamers  of  hoar  dew  lay 
in  spidery  veils  of  woven  light  and  melt- 
ed under  the  rosy  beams.  From  her 
window  one  heard  Vivia  singing,  and 
the  strain  stole  down  like  the  breath  of 
the  heavy  honeysuckles  that  trellised  her 
pane :  — 

"No  more  for  me  the  eager  day 

Breaks  its  bright  prison-bars; 
The  sunshine  Thou  hast  stripped  away, 
But  bared  the  eternal  stars. 

"  Though  in  the  cloud  the  wild  bird  sings, 

His  song  falls  not  for  me, 
Alone  while  rosy  heaven  rings. — 
But,  Lord,  alone  with  Thee !  " 

One  well  could  know,  in  listening  to 
the  liquid  melody  of  those  clear  tones, 
that  love  and  sorrow  had  transfused  her 
life  at  last  to  woof  and  warp  of  inner- 
most joy  that  death  itself  could  neither 
tarnish  nor  obscure.  In  a  few  moments 
she  came  down  and  joined  Ray,  where 
he  stood  upon  the  door-stone,  with  one 
arm  resting  over  the  shoulder  of  little 
Jane,  and  watched  with  him  the  antics 
of  a  youth  who  postured  before  them. 
It  was  some  old  acquaintance  of  Ray's, 
returned  from  the  war ;  and  as  if  he  would 
demonstrate  how  wonderfully  martial  ex- 
ercise supples  joint  and  smew,  he  was 
leaping  in  the  air,  turning  his  heel  where 
his  toe  should  be,  hanging  his  foot  on  his 
arm  and  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder  in 
a  necklace,  skipping  and  prancing  on  the 
grass  like  a  veritable  saltinbanco.  Ray 
looked  grimly  on  and  inspected  the  evo- 
lutions ;  then  there  was  long  process  of 
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question  and  answer  and  asseveration, 
and,  when  the  youth  departed,  little  Jane 
had  announced  with  authority  that  Ray 
should  throw  away  his  crutch  and  stand 
on  two  feet  of  his  own  again. 

"  What  a  gay  fellow  he  is ! "  said  Ray, 
drawing  a  breath  of  relief.  "  They  're 
all  alike,  dancing  on  graves.  To  be  an 
old  Temeraire  decked  out  in  signal-flags 
after  thunderous  work  well  done,  and 
settling  down,  is  one  thing.  But  we,  — 
to-day,  when  one  would  think  every  wom- 
an in  the  land  should  wear  the  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  of  mourning,  we  break 
into  a  splendor  of  apparel  that  defies 
the  butterflies  and  boughs  of  the  dying 
year." 

"  Two  striking  examples  before  you," 
said  little  Jane,  with  a  laugh,  as  she  look- 
ed at  her  old  print  and  at  Vivia's  gray 
gown. 

"  I  was  n't  thinking  of  you.  I  saw 
the  ladies  in  the  village  yesterday,— -they 
were  pied  and  parded." 

"  Children,"  said  Mrs.  Vennard  from 
within,  "  I  've  taken  up  the  coffee  now. 
I  sha'n't  wait  a  minute  longer.  Vivia,  I 
'11  beat  an  egg  into  yours." 

But  the  children  had  wandered  down 
to  the  lake-shore,  oblivious  of  her  cry, 
and  were  standing  on  the  rock  watch- 
ing their  images  glassed  below  and  ever 
freshly  shattered  with  rippling  undula- 
tions. A  wherry  chained  beside  them 
Vivia  rocked  lightly  with  her  foot. 


"  You  and  little  Jane  will  set  me  down 
by-and-by  ?  "  she  asked.  "  'T  will  be  so 
much  pleasanter  than  the  coach." 

"  And,  Vivia  dear,  you  will  go,  then  ?  " 
exclaimed  little  Jane,  with  tearful  eyes. 
"  You  will  certainly  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Vivia,  looking  out  and  far 
away,  "  I  shall  go  to  do  that " 

"  Which  no  one  can  ever  do  for  you" 
said  Ray,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Which  some  woman  will  praise  Heav- 
en for." 

"  God  bless  you,  Vivia  !  "  cried  little 
Jane. 

"  He  has  already  blessed  me,"  said 
Vivia,  softly. 

Janet  nestled  nearer  to  Ray's  side,  as 
they  stood.  There  was  a  tremor  of  glad- 
ness through  all  the  dew  of  her  glance. 
Ray  looked  down  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  his  hard  brow  softened,  in  his  eyes 
hung  a  light  like  the  reflection  of  a  star 
in  a  breaking  wave. 

"  He  has  blessed  me,  too,"  said  he. 
"  Some  day  I  shall  be  a  man  again.  I 
have  thrown  away  my  crutch,  Vivia,  — 
for  all  my  life  I  am  going  to  have  this 
little  shoulder  to  lean  upon." 

And  over  his  sombre  face  a  smile  crept 
and  deepened,  like  the  yellow  ray,  that, 
after  a  long,  dark  day  of  driving  rain,  sud- 
denly gilds  the  tree-tops  and  brims  the 
sky ;  and  though,  when  it  went,  the 
gloom  shut  drearily  down  again,  still  it 
bore  the  promise  of  fair  day  to-morrow. 
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HOUSE   AND   HOME   PAPERS. 

BY  CIIJ1ISTOPHER  CttOWFIELD. 

I. 
THE  RAVAGES  OF  A  CARPET. 


"  MY  dear,  it 's  so  cheap  !  " 

These  words  were  spoken  by  my  wife, 
as  she  sat  gracefully  on  a  roll  of  Brussels 
carpet  which  was  spread  out  in  flowery 
lengths  on  the  floor  of  Messrs.  Ketchem 
&Co. 

"  It 's  so  cheap  ! " 

Milton  says  that  the  love  of  praise 
is  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.  I 
think  he  had  not  rightly  considered  the 
subject.  I  believe  that  last  infirmity  is 
the  love  of  getting  things  cheap !  Under- 
stand me,  now.  I  don't  mean  the  love 
of  getting  cheap  things,  by  which  one  un- 
derstands showy,  trashy,  ill-made,  spuri- 
ous articles,  bearing  certain  apparent  re- 
semblances to  better  things.  All  really 
sensible  people  are  quite  superior  to  that 
sort  of  cheapness.  But  those  fortunate 
accidents  which  put  within  the  power  of 
a  man  things  really  good  and  valuable 
for  half  or  a  third  of  their  value  what 
mortal  virtue  and  resolution  can  with- 
stand ?  My  friend  Brown  has  a  genuine 
Murillo,  the  joy  of  his  heart  and  the  light 
of  his  eyes,  but  he  never  fails  to  tell  you, 
as  its  crowning  merit,  how  he  bought  it 
in  South  America  for  just  nothing,  —  how 
it  hung  smoky  and  deserted  in  the  back 
of  a  counting-room,  and  was  thrown  in 
as  a  makeweight  to  bind  a  bargain, 
and,  upon  being  cleaned,  turned  out  a 
genuine  Murillo ;  and  then  he  takes  out 
his  cigar,  and  calls  your  attention  to  the 
points  in  it ;  he  adjusts  the  curtain  to  let 
the  sunlight  fall  just  in  the  right  spot ; 
he  takes  you  to  this  and  the  other  point 
of  view ;  and  all  this  time  you  must  con- 
fess, that,  in  your  mind  as  well  as  his,  the 
consideration  that  he  got  all  this  beauty 
for  ten  dollars  adds  lustre  to  the  paint- 
ing. Brown  has  paintings  there  for  which 
he  paid  his  thousands,  and,  being  well  ad- 
vised, they  are  worth  the  thousands  he 


paid ;  but  this  ewe-lamb  that  he  got  for 
nothing  always  gives  him  a  secret  exalta- 
tion in  his  own  eyes.  He  seems  to  have 
credited  to  himself  personally  merit  to  the 
amount  of  what  he  should  have  paid  for 
the  picture.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Croesus, 
at  .the  party  yesterday  evening,  expatiat- 
ing to  my  wife  on  the  surprising  cheap- 
ness of  her  point-lace  set, — "  Got  for  just 
nothing  at  all,  my  dear  ! "  and  a  circle  of 
admiring  listeners  echoes  the  sound.  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  anything  like  it  ?  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life  "  ;  and 
away  sails  Mrs.  Croesus  as  if  she  had  a 
collar  composed  of  all  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues. In  fact,  she  is  buoyed  up  with  a 
secret  sense  of  merit,  so  that  her  satin 
slippers  scarcely  touch  the  carpet.  Even 
I  myself  am  fond  of  showing  a  first  edi- 
tion of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  for  which  I  gave 
a  shilling  in  a  London  book-stall,  and  stat- 
ing that  I  would  not  take  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  it.  Even  I  must  confess  there 
are  points  on  which  I  am  mortal. 

But  all  this  while  my  wife  sits  on  her 
roll  of  carpet,  looking  into  my  face  for 
approbation,  and  Marianne  and  Jane 
are  pouring  into  my  ear  a  running-fire 
of-"  How  sweet !  How  lovely  !  Just  like 
that  one  of  Mrs.  Tweedleum's  ! " 

"  And  she  gave  two  dollars  and  seven- 
ty-five cents  a  yard  for  hers,  and  this 
is" 

My  wife  here  put  her  hand  to  her 
mouth,  and  pronounced  the  incredible 
sum  in  a  whisper,  with  a  species  of  sa- 
cred awe,  common,  as  I  have  observed, 
to  females  in  such  interesting  crises.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Ketchem,  standing  smiling  and 
amiable  by,  remarked  to  me  that  really 
he  hoped  Mrs.  Crowfield  would  not  name 
generally  what  she  gave  for  the  article, 
for  positively  it  was  so  far  below  the  usual 
rate  of  prices  that  he  might  give  offence 
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to  other  customers ;  but  this  was  the  very 
last  of  the  pattern,  and  they  were  anx- 
ious to  close  off  the  old  stock,  and  we  had 
always  traded  with  them,  and  he  had  a 
great  respect  for  my  wife's  father,  who 
had  always  traded  with  their  firm,  and 
so,  when  there  were  any  little  bargains  to 
be  thrown  in  any  one's  way,  why,  he  nat- 
urally, of  course And  here  Mr. 

Ketchem  bowed  gracefully  over  the  yard- 
stick to  my  wife,  and  I  consented. 

Yes,  I  consented ;  but  whenever  I 
think  of  myself  at  that  moment,  I  always 
am  reminded,  in  a  small  way,  of  Adam 
taking  the  apple ;  and  my  wife,  seated  on 
that  roll  of  carpet,  has  more  than  once 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  classic  image 
of  Pandora  opening  her  unlucky  box.  In 
fact,  from  the  moment  I  had  blandly  as- 
sented to  Mr.  Ketchem's  remarks,  and 
said  to  my  wife,  with  a  gentle  air  of  dig- 
nity, "  Well,  my  dear,  since  it  suits  you,  I 
think  you  had  better  take  it,"  there  came 
a  load  on  my  prophetic  soul,  which  nqt  all 
the  fluttering  and  chattering  of  my  de- 
lighted girls  and  the  more  placid  compla- 
cency of  my  wife  could  entirely  dissipate. 
I  presaged,  I  know  not  what,  of  Coming 
woe ;  and  all  I  presaged  came  to  pass. 

In  order  to  know  just  what  came  to 
pass,  I  must  give  you  a  view  of  the  house 
and  home  into  which  this  carpet  was  in- 
troduced. 

My  wife  and  I  were  somewhat  advan- 
ced housekeepers,  and  our  dwelling  was 
first  furnished  by  her  father,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  jog-trot  days,  when  furniture 
was  made  with  a  view  to  its  lasting  from 
generation  to  generation.  Everything 
was  strong  and  comfortable,— heavy  ma- 
hogany, guiltless  of  the  modern  device  of 
veneering,  and  hewed  out  with  a  square 
solidity  which  had  not  an  idea  of  change. 
It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  granite  foun- 
dation of  the  household  structure.  Then, 
we  commenced  housekeeping  with  the 
full  idea  that  our  house  was  a  thin^  to  be 

O 

lived  in,  and  that  furniture  was  made  to 
be  used.  That  most  sensible  of  women, 
Mrs.  Crowfield,  agreed  fully  with  me  that 
in  our  house  there  was  to  be  nothing  too 
good  for  ourselves,  —  no  rooms  shut  up 


in  holiday  attire  to  be  enjoyed  by  stran- 
gers for  three  or  four  days  in  the  year, 
while  we  lived  in  holes  and  corners,  — 
no  best  parlor  from  which  we  were  to  be 
excluded,— no  best  china  which  we  were 
not  to  use,  —  no  silver  plate  to  be  kept 
in  the  safe  in  the  bank,  and  brought 
home  only  in  case  of  a  grand  festival, 
while  our  daily  meals  were  served  with 
dingy  Britannia.  "  Strike  a  broad,  plain 
average,"  I  said  to  my  wife ;  "  have  every- 
thing abundant,  serviceable ;  and  give  all 
our  friends  exactly  what  we  have  our- 
selves, no  better  and  no  worse  "  ;  —  and 
my  wife  smiled  approval  on  my  sentiment. 
Smile  !  she  did  more  than  smile.  My 
wife  resembles  one  of  those  convex  mir- 
rors I  have  sometimes  seen.  Every  idea 
I  threw  out,  plain  and  simple,  she  re- 
flected back  upon  me  in  a  thousand 
little  glitters  and  twinkles  of  her  own ; 
she  made  my  crude  conceptions  come 
back  to  me  in  such  perfectly  dazzling 
performances  that  I  hardly  recognized 
them.  My  mind  warms  up,  when  I  think 
what  a  home  that;  woman  made  of  our 
house  from  the  very  first  day  she  moved 
into  it.  The  great,  large,  airy  parlor,  with 
its  ample  bow-window,  when  she  had  ar- 
ranged it,  seemed  a  perfect  trap  to  catch 
sunbeams.  There  was  none  of  that  dis- 
couraging trimness  and  newness  that  of- 
ten repel  a  man's  bachelor-friends  after 
the  first  call,  and  make  them  feel,  — 
"  Oh,  well,  one  cannot  go  in  at  Crow- 
field's  now,  unless  one  is  dressed ;  one 
might  put  them  out."  The  first  thing  our 
parlor  said  to  any  one  was,  that  we  were 
not  people  to  be  put  out,  that  we  were 
wide-spread,  easy  -  going,  and  jolly  folk. 
Even  if  Tom  Brown  brought  in  Ponto 
and  his  shooting-bag,  there  was  nothing 
in  that  parlor  to  strike  terror  into  man 
and  dog ;  for  it  was  written  on  the  face 
of  things,  that  everybody  there  was  to  do 
just  as  he  or  she  pleased.  There  were 
my  books  and  my  writing-table  spread 
out  with  all  its  miscellaneous  confusion  of 
papers  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
there  were  my  wife's  great,  ample  sofa 
and  work-table  on  the  other ;  there  I 
wrote  my  articles  for  the  "  North  Amer- 
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ican,"  and  there  she  turned  and  ripped 
and  altered  her  dresses,  and  there  lay 
crochet  and  knitting  and  embroidery 
side  by  side  with  a  weekly  basket  of 
family-mending,  and  in  neighborly  con- 
tiguity with  the  last  book  of  the  season, 
which  my  wife  turned  over  as  she  took 
her  after-dinner  lounge  on  the  sofa. 
And  in  the  bow-window  were  canaries 
always  singing,  and  a  great  stand  of 
plants  always  fresh  and  blooming,  and 
ivy  which  grew  and  clambered  and  twin- 
ed about  the  pictures.  Best  of  all,  there 
was  in  our  parlor  that  household  altar, 
the  blazing  wood-fire,  whose  wholesome, 
hearty  crackle  is  the  truest  household 
inspiration.  I  quite  agree  with  one  cele- 
brated American  author  who  holds  that 
an  open  fireplace  is  an  altar  of  patriot- 
ism. Would  our  Revolutionary  fathers 
have  gone  barefooted  and  bleeding  over 
snows  to  defend  air-tight  stoves  and  cook- 
ing-ranges ?  I  trow  not.  It  was  the 
memory  of  the  great  open  kitchen-fire, 
with  its  back-log  and  fore-stick  of  cord- 
wood,  its  roaring,  hilarious  voice  of  in- 
vitation, its  dancing  tongues  of  flame,  that 
called  to  them  through  the  snows  of  that 
dreadful  winter  to  keep  up  their  cour- 
age, that  made  their  hearts  warm  and 
bright  with  a  thousand  reflected  memo- 
ries. Our  neighbors  said  that  it  was  de- 
lightful to  sit  by  our  fire,  —  but  then,  for 
their  part,  they  could  not  afibrd  it,  wood 
was  so  ruinously  dear,  and  all  that.  Most 
of  these  people  could  not,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  felt  compelled,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  family  -  dignity,  to  keep 
up  a  parlor  with  great  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  upholstery,  where  they  sat 
only  on  dress  -  occasions,  and  of  course 
the  wood-fire  was  out  of  the  question. 

When  children  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  establishment,  my  wife, 
like  a  well-conducted  housekeeper,  had 
the  best  of  nursery  -  arrangements,  —  a 
room  all  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated, 
and  abounding  in  every  proper  resource 
of  amusement  to  the  rising  race ;  but  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  how,  notwithstanding 
thfs,  the  centripetal  attraction  drew  every 
pair  of  little  pattering  feet  to  our  parlor. 


"  My  dear,  why  don't  you  take  your 
blocks  up-stairs  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  be  where  oo  are,"  said  with 
a  piteous  under-lip,  was  generally  a  most 
convincing  answer. 

Then  the  small  people  could  not  be 
disabused  of  the  idea  that  certain  chief 
treasures  of  their  own  would  be  safer 
under  papa's  writing-table  or  mamma's 
sofa  than  in  the  safest  closet  of  their  own 
domains.  My  writing-table  was  dock- 
yard for  Arthur's  new  ship,  and  stable 
for  little  Tom's  pepper-and-salt-colored 
pony,  and  carriage  -  house  for  Charley's 
new  wagon,  while  whole  armies  of  pa- 
per dolls  kept  house  in  the  recess  behind 
mamma's  sofa. 

And  then,  in  due  time,  came  the  tribe 
of  pets  who  followed  the  little  ones  and 
rejoiced  in  the  blaze  of  the  firelight. 
The  boys  had  a  splendid  Newfoundland, 
which,  knowing  our  weakness,  we  warn- 
ed them  with  awful  gravity  was  never 
to  be  a  parlor-dog ;  but,  somehow,  whafc 
with  little  beggings  and  pleadings  on  the 
part  of  Arthur  and  Tom,  and  the  piteous 
melancholy  with  which  Rover  would  look 
through  the  window-panes,  when  shut  out 
from  the  blazing  warmth  into  the  dark, 
cold  veranda,  it  at  last  came  to  pass 
that  Rover  gained  a  regular  corner  at 
the  hearth,  a  regular  status  in  every 
family -convocation.  And  then  came  a 
little  black -and -tan  English  terrier  for  • 
the  girls ;  and  then  a  fleecy  poodle,  who 
established  himself  on  the  corner  of  my 
wife's  sofa ;  and  for  each  of  these  some 
little  Voices  pleaded,  and  some  little 
heart  would  be  so  near  broken  at  any 
slight,  that  my  wife  and  I  resigned  our- 
selves to  live  in  menagerie,  the  more  so 
as  we  were  obliged  to  confess  a  lurking 
weakness  towards  these  four-footed  chil- 
dren ourselves. 

So  we  grew  and  flourished  together, 
—  children,  dogs,  birds,  flowers,  and  all ; 
and  although  my  wife  often,  in  paroxysms 
of  housewifeliness  to  which  the  best  of 
women  are  subject,  would  declare  that 
we  never  were  fit  to  be  seen,  yet  I  com- 
forted her  with  the  reflection  that  there 
were  few  people  whose  friends  seemed  to 
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consider  thorn  better  worth  seeing,  judg- 
ing by  the  stream  of  visitors  and  loun- 
gers which  was  always  setting  towards 
our  parlor.  People  seemed  to  find  it 
good  to  be  there  ;  they  said  it  was  some- 
how home -like  and  pleasant,  and  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  charm  about  it  that 
made  it  easy  to  talk  and  easy  to  live ;  and 
as  my  girls  and  boys  grew  up,  there  seem- 
ed always  to  be  some  merry  doing  or  oth- 
er going  on  there.  Arty  and  Tom  brought 
home  their  college  friends,  who  straight- 
way took  root  there  and  seemed  to  fancy 
themselves  a  part  of  us.  We  had  no  re- 
ception-rooms apart,  where  the  girls  were 
to  receive  young  gentlemen ;  all  the  court- 
ing and  flirting  that  were  to  be  done  had 
for  their  arena  the  ample  variety  of  sur- 
face presented  by  our  parlor,  which,  with 
sofas  and  screens  and  lounges  and  reces- 
ses and  writing-  and  work-tables  dispos- 
ed here  and  there,  and  the  genuine  lais- 
ser  alter  of  the  whole  menage,  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  offered  ample  ad- 
vantages enough  ;  for,  at  the  time  I  write 
of,  two  daughters  were  already  establish- 
ed in  marriage,  and  a  third  engaged, 
while  my  youngest  was  busy,  as  yet,  in 
performing  that  little  domestic  ballet  of 
the  cat  with  the  mouse,  in  the  case  of 
a  most  submissive  youth  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

All  this  time  our  parlor-furniture,  though 
of  that  granitic  formation  I  have  indicat- 
ed, began  to  show  marks  of  that  decay  to 
which  things  sublunary  are  liable.  I  can- 
not saythat  I  dislike  this  look  in  a  room. 
Take  a  fine,  ample,  hospitable  apartment, 
where  all  things,  freely  and  generously 
used,  softly  and  indefinably  grow  old  to- 
gether, there,  is  a  sort  of  mellow  tone  and 
keeping  which  pleases  my  eye.  What 
if  the  sCams  of  the  groat  inviting  arm- 
chair, Avhcre  so  many  friends  have  sat 
and  lounged,  do  grow  white  ?  What,  in 
fact,  if  some  easy  couch  has  an  undenia- 
ble hole  worn  in  its  friendly  cover  ?  I 
regard  with  tenderness  even  these  mor- 
tal weaknesses  of  these  servants  and  wit- 
nesses of  our  good  times  and  social  fel- 
lowship. No  vulgar  touch  wore  them  ; 
they  may  be  called,  rather,  the  marks 


and  indentations  which  the  glittering  in 
and  out  of  the  tide  of  social  happiness 
has  worn  in  the  rocks  of  our  strand.  I 
would  no  more  disturb  the  gradual  toning- 
down  and  aging  of  a  well -used  set  of 
furniture  by  smart  improvements  than  I 
would  have  a  modern  dauber  paint  in 
emendations  in  a  fine  old  picture. 

So  we  men  reason  ;  but  women  do  not 
always  think  as  we  do.  There  is  a  viru- 
lent demon  of  housekeeping,  not  wholly 
cast  out  in  the  best  of  them,  and  which 
often  breaks  out  in  unguarded  moments. 
In  fact,  Miss  Marianne,  being  on  the  look- 
out for  furniture  wherewith  to  begin  a 
new  establishment,  and  Jane,  who  had 
accompanied  her  in  her  peregrinations, 
had  more  than  once  thrown  out  little  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  the  time-worn  ap- 
pearance of  our  establishment,  suggesting 
comparison  with  those  of  more  modern- 
furnished  rooms. 

"  It  is  positively  scandalous,  the  way  our 
furniture  looks,"  I  one  day  heard  her  de- 
claring to  her  mother ;  "  and  this  old  rag 
of  a  carpet ! " 

My  feelings  were  hurt,  not  the  less  so 
that  I  knew  that  the  large  cloth  which 
covered  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  which 
the  women  call  a  booking,  had  been 
bought  and  nailed  down  there,  after  a 
solemn  family-counsel,  as  the  best  means 
of  concealing  the  too  evident  darns  which 
years  of  good  cheer  had  made  needful 
in  our  stanch  old  household  friend,  the 
three-ply  carpet,  made  in  those  days  when 
to  be  a  three-ply  was  a  pledge  of  contin- 
uance and  service. 

Well,  it  was  a  joyous  and  bustling  day, 
when,  after  one  of  those  domestic  whirl- 
winds which  the  women  are  fond  of  de- 
nominating house-cleaning,  the  new  Brus- 
sels carpet  was  at  length  brought  in  and 
nailed  down,  and  its  beauty  praised  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Our  old  friends  call- 
ed in  and  admired,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
well,  except  that  I  had  that  light  and  del- 
icate presage  of  changes  to  come  which 
indefinitely  brooded  over  me. 

The  first  premonitory  symptom  was  the 
look  of  apprehensive  suspicion  with  which 
the  female  senate  regarded  the  cenial 
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sunbeams  that  had  always  glorified  our 
bow-window. 

"  This  house  ought  to  have  inside 
blinds,"  said  Marianne,  with  all  the  con- 
fident decision  of  youth ;  "  this  carpet 
will  be  ruined,  if  the  sun  is  allowed  to 
come  in  like  that." 

"  And  that  dirty  little  canary  must 
really  be  hung  in  the  kitchen,"  said 
Jane;  "he  always  did  make  such  a  lit- 
ter, scattering  his  seed-chippings  about; 
and  he  never  takes  his  bath  without  flirt- 
ing out  some  water.  And,  mamma,  it 
appears  to  me  it  will  never  do  to  have 
the  plants  here.  Plants  are  always  ei- 
ther leaking  through  the  pots  upon  the 
carpet,  or  scattering  bits  of  blossoms  and 
dead  leaves,  or  some  accident  upsets  or 
breaks  a  pot.  It  was  no  matter,  you 
know,  when  we  had  the  old  carpet ;  but 
this  we  really  want  to  have  kept  nice." 

Mamma  stood  her  ground  for  the 
plants,  —  darlings  of  her  heart  for  many 
a  year,  —  but  temporized,  and  showed 
that  disposition  towards  compromise  which 
is  most  inviting  to  aggression. 

I  confess  I  trembled ;  for,  of  all  radicals 
on  earth,  none  are  to  be  compared  to  fe- 
males that  have  once  in  hand  a  course 
of  domestic  innovation  £nd  reform.  The 
sacred  fire,  the  divine/wror,  burns  in  their 
bosoms,  they  become  perfect  Pythonesses, 
and  every  chair  they  sit  on  assumes  the 
magic  properties  of  the  tripod.  Hence 
the  dismay  that  lodges  in  the  bosoms  of 
us  males  at v  the  fateful  spring  and  au- 
tumn seasons,  denominated  house-clean- 
ing. Who  can  say  whither  the  awful 
gods,  the  prophetic  fates,  may  drive  our 
fair  household  divinities ;  what  sins  of 
ours  may  be  brought  to  light;  what  in- 
dulgences and  compliances,  which  unin- 
spired woman  has  granted  in  her  ordina- 
ry mortal  hours,  may  be  torn  from  us  ? 
He  who  has  been  allowed  to  keep  a  pair 
of  pet  slippers  in  a  concealed  corner, 
and  by  the  fireside  indulged  with  a  chair 
which  he  might,  ad  libitum,  fill  with  all 
sorts  of  pamphlets  and  miscellaneous  lit- 
erature, suddenly  finds  himself  reformed 
out  of  knowledge,  his  pamphlets  tucked 
away  into  pigeon-holes  and  corners,  and 


his  slippers  put  in  their  place  in  the  hall, 
with,  perhaps,  a  brisk  insinuation  about 
the  shocking  dust  and  disorder  that  men 
will  tolerate.  < 

The  fact  was,  that  the  very  first  night 
after  the  advent  of  the  new  carpet  I  had 
a  prophetic  dream.  Among  our  treasures 
of  art  was  a  little  etching,  by  an  English 
artist-friend,  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
gambols  of  the  household  fairies  in  a  ba- 
ronial library  after  the  household  were 
in  bed.  The  little  people  are  represent- 
ed in  every  attitude  of  frolic  enjoyment. 
Some  escalade  the  great  arm-chair,  and 
look  down  from  its  top  as  from  a  domestic 
Mont  Blanc  ;  some  climb  about  the  bel- 
lows ;  some  scale  the  shaft  of  the  shovel ; 
while  some,  forming  in  magic  ring,  dance 
festively  on  the  yet  glowing  hearth.  Tiny 
troops  promenade  the  writing-table.  One 
perches  himself  quaintly  on  the  top  of  the 
inkstand,  and  holds  colloquy  with  another 
who  sits  cross-legged  on  a  paper-weight, 
while  a  companion  looks  down  on  them 
from  the  top  of  the  sand-box.  It  was  an 
ingenious  little  device,  and  gave  me  the 
idea  which  I  often  expressed  to  my  wife, 
that  much  of  the  peculiar  feeling  of  securi- 
ty, composure,  and  enjoyment  which  seems 
to  be  the  atmosphere  of  some  rooms  and 
houses  came  from  the  unsuspected  pres- 
ence of  these  little  people,  the  household 
fairies,  so  that  the  belief  in  their  exist- 
ence became  a  solemn  article  of  faith  with 
me. 

Accordingly,  that  evening,  after  the 
installation  of  the  carpet,  when  my  wife 
and  daughters  had  gone  to  bed,  as  I  sat 
•with  my  slippered  feet  before  the  last 
coals  of  the  fire,  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair, 
and,  lo !  my  'own  parlor  presented  to  my 
eye  a  scene  of  busy  life.  The  little  peo- 
ple in  green  were  tripping  to  and  fro, 
but  in  great  confusion.  Evidently  some- 
thing was  wrong  among  them ;  for  they 
were  fussing  and  chattering  with  each 
other,  as  if  preparatory  to  a  general  move- 
ment. In  the  region  of  the  bow-window 
I  observed  a  tribe  of  them  standing  with 
tiny  valises  and  carpet-bags  in  their 
hands,  as  though  about  to  depart  on  a 
journey.  On  my  writing-table  another 
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set  stood  around  my  inkstand  and  pen- 
rack,  who,  pointing  to  those  on  the  floor, 
seemed  to  debate  some  question  among 
themselves ;  while  others  of  them  appear- 
ed to  be  collecting  and  packing  away  in 
tiny  trunks  certain  fairy  treasures,  pre- 
paratory to  a  general  departure.  When 
I  looked  at  the  social  hearth,  at  my  wife's 
sofa  and  work-basket,  I  saw  similar  ap- 
pearances of  dissatisfaction  and  confusion. 
It  was  evident  that  the  household  fairies 
were  discussing  the  question  of  a  general 
and  simultaneous  removal.  I  groaned  in 
spirit,  and,  stretching  out  my  hand,  began 
a  conciliatory  address,  when  whisk  went 
the  whole  scene  from  before  my  eyes,  and 
I  awaked  to  behold  the  form  of  my  wife 
asking  me  if  I  were  ill  or  had  had  the 
nightmare  that  I  groaned  so.  I  told  her 
my  dream,  and  we  laughed  at  it  together. 

"  We  must  give  way  to  the  girls  a  lit- 
tle," she  said.  "  It  is  natural,  you  know, 
that  they  should  wish  us  to  appear  a  lit- 
tle as  other  people  do.  The  fact  is,  our 
parlor  is  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  think 
how  many  years  we  have  lived  in  it  with- 
out an  article  of  new  furniture." 

"  I  hate  new  furniture,"  I  remarked,  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  soul.  "  I  hate  any- 
thing new." 

.  My  wife  answered  me  discreetly,  ac- 
cording to  approved  principles  of  diplo- 
macy. I  was  right.  She  sympathized 
with  me.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  not 
necessary,  she  remarked,  that  we  should 
keep  a  hole  in  our  sofa-cover  and  arm- 
chair ;  'there  would  certainly  be  no  harm 
in  sending  them  to  the  upholsterer's  to 
be  new-covered ;  she  did  n't  much  mind, 
for  her  part,  moving  her  plants  to  the 
south  back-room,  and  the  bird  would  do 
well  enough  in  the  kitchen :  I  had  often 
complained  of  him  for  singing  vociferous- 
ly when  I  was  reading  *aloud. 

So  our  sofa  went  to  the  upholsterer's ; 
but  the  upholsterer  was  struck  with  such 
horror  at  its  clumsy,  antiquated,  unfash- 
ionable appearance,  that  he  felt  bound 
to  make  representations  to  my  wife  and 
daughters:  positively,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  them  to  get  a  new  one,  of  a  tempt- 
ing pattern,  which  he  showed  them,  than 


to  try  to  do  anything  with  that.  With 
a  stitch  or  so  here  and  there  it  might  do 
for  a  basement  dining-room;  but,  for  a 
parlor,  he  gave  it  as  his  disinterested 
opinion,  —  he  must  say,  if  the  case  were 
his  own,  he  should  get,  etc.,  etc.  In 
short,  we  had  a  new  sofa  and  new  chairs, 
and  the  plants  and  the  birds  were  ban- 
ished, and  some  dark  green  blinds  were 
put  up  to  exclude  the  sun  from  the  par- 
lor, and  the  blessed  luminary  was  allow- 
ed there  only  at  rare  intervals  when  my 
wife  and  daughters  were  out  shopping, 
and  I  acted  out  my  uncivilized  male  in- 
stincts by  pulling  up  every  shade  and  viv- 
ifying the  apartment  as  in  days  of  old. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
new  furniture  and  new  carpet  formed  an 
opposition  party  in  the  room.  I  believe 
in  my  heart  that  for  every  little  house- 
hold fairy  that  went  out  with  the  dear 
old  things  there  came  in  a  tribe  of  dis- 
contented brownies  with  the  new  ones. 
These  little  wretches  were  always  twitch- 
ing at  the  gowns  of  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, jogging  their  elbows,  and  suggesting 
odious  comparisons  between  the  smart 
new  articles  and  what  remained  of  the  old 
ones.  They  disparaged  my  writing-table 
in  the  corner ;  they  disparaged  the  old- 
fashioned  lounge  in  the  other  corner, 
which  had  been  the  maternal  throne  for 
years ;  they  disparaged  the  work-table, 
the  work-basket,  with  constant  sugges- 
tions of  how  such  things  as  these  would 
look  in  certain  well-kept  parlors  where 
new-fashioned  furniture  of  the  same  sort 
as  ours  existed. 

"  We  don't  have  any  parlor,"  said  Jane, 
one  day.  "  Our  parlor  has  always  been 
a  sort  of  log-cabin, — library,  study,  nurs- 
ery, greenhouse,  all  combined.  We  nev- 
er have  had  things  like  other  people." 

"  Yes,  and  this  open  fire  makes  such  a 
dust ;  and  this  carpet  is  one  that  shows 
every  speck  of  dust ;  it  keeps  one  always 
on  the  watch." 

"  I  wonder  why  papa  never  had  a 
study  to  himself;  I  'in  sure  I  should  think 
he  would  like  it  better  than  sitting  here 
among  us  all.  Now  there  's  the  great 
south -room  off  the  dining-room;  if  he 
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•would  only  move  his  things  there,  and 
have  his  open  fire,  we  could  then  close 
up  the  fireplace,  and  put  lounges  in  the 
recesses,  and  mamma  could  have  her 
things  in  the  nursery,  —  and  then  wo 
should  have  a  parlor  fit  to  be  seen." 

I  overheard  all  this,  though  I  pretend- 
ed not  to,  —  the  little  busy  chits  suppos- 
ing me  entirely  buried  in  the  recesses  of 
a  German  book  over  which  I  was  poring. 

There  arc 'certain  crises  in  a  man's  life 
when  the  female  element  in  his  house- 
hold asserts  itself  in  dominant  forms  that 
seem  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  him. 
The  fair  creatures,  who  in  most  matters 
have  depended  on  his  judgment,  evident- 
ly look  upon  him  at  these  seasons  as  only 
a  forlorn,  incapable  male  creature,  to  be 
cajoled  and  flattered  and  persuaded  out 
his  native  blindness  and  absurdity  into 
the1  fairy-land  of  their  wishes. 

"  Of  course,  mamma,"  said  the  busy 
voices,  "  men  can't  understand  such 
things.  What  can  men  know  of  house- 
keeping, and  how  things  ought  to  look  ? 
Papa  never  goes  into  company  ;  he  don't 
know  and  don't  care  how  the  world  is 
doing,  and  don't  see  that  nobody  now  is 
living  as  we  do." 

"  Aha,  my  little  mistresses,  are  you 
there  ?  "  I  thought ;  and  I  mentally  re- 
solved on  opposing  a  great  force  of  what 
our  politicians  call  backbone  to  this  pret- 
ty domestic  conspiracy. 

"  When  you  get  my  writing-table  out 
of  this  corner,  my  pretty  dears,  I  'd  thank 
you  to  let  me  know  it." 

Thus  spake  I  in  my  blindness,  fool  that 
I  was.  Jupiter  might  as  soon  keep  awake, 
when  Juno  came  in  best  bib  and  tucker, 
and  with  the  cestns  of  Venus,  to  get  him 
to  sleep.  Poor  Slender  might  as  well 
hope  to  get  the  better  of  pretty  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  as  one  of  us  clumsy-footed 
men  might  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
tangled  labyrinth  of  female  wiles. 

In  short,  in  less  than  a  year  it  was  all 
done,  without  any  quarrel,  any  noise, 
any  violence,  —  done,  I  scarce  knew  when 
or  how,  but  with  the  utmost  deference  to 
my  wishes,  the  most  amiable  hopes  that  I 
would  not  put  myself  out,  the  most  sin- 


cere protestations,  that,  if  I  liked  it  bet- 
ter as  it  was,  my  goddesses  would  give 
up  and  acquiesce.  In  fact,  I  seemed 
to  do  it  of  myself,  constrained  thereto 
by  what  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  so 
happily  called  the  logic  of  events,  —  that 
old,  well-known  logic  by  which  the  man 
who  has  once  said  A  must  say  B,  and  he 
who  has  said  B  must  say  the  whole  alpha- 
bet. In  a  year,  we  had  a  parlor  with  two 
lounges  in  decorous  recesses,  a  fashion- 
able sofa,  and  six  chairs  and  a  looking- 
glass,  and  a  grate  always  shut  up,  and  a 
hole  in  the  floor  which  kept  the  parlor 
warm,  and  great,  heavy  curtains  that 
kept  out  all  the  light  that  was  not,  al- 
ready excluded  by  the  green  shades. 

It  was  as  proper  and  orderly  a  parlor  as 
those  of  our  most  fashionable  neighbors ; 
and  when  our  friends  called,  we  took  them 
stumbling  into  its  darkened  solitude,  and 
opened  a  faint  crack  in  one  of  the  window- 
shades,  and  came  down  in  our  best  clothes, 
and  talked  with  them  there.  Our  old 
friends  rebelled  at  this,  and  asked  what 
they  had  done  to  be  treated  so,  and  com- 
plained so  bitterly  that  gradually  we  let 
them  into  the  secret  that  there  was  a 
great  south-room  which  I  had  taken  for 
my  study,  where  we  all  sat,  where  the 
old  carpet  was  down,  where  the  sun  shone 
in  at  the  great  window,  where  my  wife's 
plants  flourished  and  the  canary-bird 
sang,  and  my  wife  had  her  sofa  in  the 
corner,  and  the  old  brass  andirons  glis- 
tened and  the  wood-fire  crackled,  —  in 
short,  a  room  to  which  all  the  household 
fairies  had  emigrated. 

When  they  once  had  found  that  out,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  any  of  them  to  sit  in 
our  parlor.  I  had  purposely  christened 
the  new  room  my  study,  that  I  might 
stand  on  my  rights  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies there,  though  I  opened  wide  arms  of 
welcome  to  any  who  chose  to  come.  So, 
then,  it  Avould  often  come  to  pass,  that, 
when  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire  in  my 
study  of  an  evening,  the  girls  would  say, — 

"  Come,  what  do  we  always  stay  here 
for  ?  Why  don't  we  ever  sit  in  the  par- 
lor?" 

And  then  there  would  be  manifested 
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among  guests  and  family-friends  a  gen- 
eral unwillingness  to  move. 

"Oh,  hang  it,  girls!"  would  Arthur 
say ;  "  the  parlor  is  well  enough,  all  right ; 
let  it  stay  as  it  is,  and  let  a  fellow  stay 
where  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  and  feels 
at  home  " ;  and  to  this  view  of  the  matter 
would  respond  divers  of  the  nice  young 
bachelors  who  were  Arthur's  and  Tom's 
sworn  friends. 

In   fact,  nobody  wanted   to  stay  in 


our  parlor  now.  It  was  a  cold,  correct, 
accomplished  fact;  the  household  fairies 
had  left  it,  —  and  when  the  fairies  leave 
a  room,  nobody  ever  feels  at  home  in 
it.  No  pictures,  curtains,  no  wealth  of 
mirrors,  no  elegance  of  lounges,  can  in 
the  least  make  up  for  their  absence. 
They  are  a  capricious  little  set ;  there 
are  rooms  where  they  will  not  stay,  and 
rooms  where  they  will ;  but  no  one  can 
ever  have  a  good  time  without  them. 


THREE  CANTOS  OF  DANTE'S  "PARADISO." 


CANTO  XXIII. 

EVEX  as  a  bird,  'mid  the  beloved  leaves, 
Quiet  upon  the  nest  of  her  sweet  brood 
Throughout  the  night,  that  hideth  all  things  from  us, 

Who,  that  she  may  behold  their  longed-for  looks 
And  find  the  nourishment  wherewith  to  feed  them, 
In  which,  to  her,  grave  labors  grateful  are, 

Anticipates  the  time  on  open  spray 

And  with  an  ardent  longing  waits  the  sun, 
Gazing  intent,  as  soon  as  breaks  the  dawn  : 

Even  thus  my  Lady  standing  was,  erect 

And  vigilant,  turned  round  towards  the  zone 
Underneath  which  the  sun  displays  least  haste  ; 

So  that  beholding  her  distraught  and  eager, 
Such  I  became  as  he  is,  who  desiring 
For  something  yearns,  and  hoping  is  appeased. 

But  brief  the  space  from  one  When  to  the  other  ; 
From  my  awaiting,  say  I,  to  the  seeing 
The  welkin  grow  resplendent  more  and  more. 

And  Beatrice  exclaimed  :  "  Behold  the  hosts 
Of.  the  triumphant  Christ,  and  all  the  fruit 
Harvested  by  the  rolling  of  these  spheres  ! " 

It  seemed  to  me  her  face  was  all  on  flame  ; 
And  eyes  she  had  so  full  of  ecstasy 
That  I  must  needs  pass  on  without  describing. 

As  when  in  nights  serene  of  the  full  moon 
Smiles  Trivia  among  the  nymphs  eternal 
Who  paint  the  heaven  through  all  its  hollow  cope, 

Saw  I,  above  the  myriads  of  lamps, 

A  sun  that  one  and  all  of  them  enkindled, 
E'en  as  our  own  does  the  supernal  stars. 

And  through  the  living  light  transparent  shone 
The  lucent  substance  so  intensely  clear 
Into  my  sight,  that  I  could  not  sustain  it. 


Dante  is  with  Beatrice  in 
the  eighth  circle,  that  of  the 
fixed  stars.  She  is  gazing 
upwards,  watching  for  the 
descent  of  the  Triumph  of 
Christ. 


Under  the  meridian,  or 
at  noon,  the  shadows  being 
shorter  move  slower,  and 
therefore  the  sun  seems  less 
in  haste. 


By  the  beneficent  influen- 
ces of  the  stars. 


The  old    belief   that  the 
stars  were  fed  by  the  light 
of  the  sun.    So  Milton,  — 
"  Hither,   as    to   tlieir   fouutnin, 

oilier  Btari 

Repair,   anil    in    their    ?oljen 
urnt  draw  light." 

Here  the  stars  are  souls, 
the  sun  is  Christ. 
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0  Beatrice,  my  gentle  guide  and  dear ! 

She  said  to  me :  "  That  which  o'ermasters  thee 

A  virtue  is  which  no  one  can  resist. 
There  are  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence 

That  oped  the  thoroughfares  'twixt  heaven  and  earth, 

For  which  there  erst  had  been  so  long  a  yearning." 
As  fire  from  out  a  cloud  itself  discharges, 

Dilating  so  it  finds  not  room  therein, 

And  down,  against  its  nature,  falls  to  earth, 
So  did  my  mind,  among  those  aliments 

Becoming  larger,  issue  from  itself, 

And  what  became  of  it  cannot  remember. 
"  Open  thine  eyes,  and  look  at  what  I  am :  Beatrice  speak*. 

Thou  hast  beheld  such  things,  that  strong  enough 

Hast  thou  become  to  tolerate  my  smile." 

1  was  as  one  who  still  retains  the  feeling 

Of  a  forgotten  dream,  and  who  endeavors 

In  vain  to  bring  it  back  into  his  mind, 
When  I  this  invitation  heard,  deserving 

Of  so  much  gratitude,  it  never  fades 

Out  of  the  book  that  chronicles  the  past. 
If  at  this  moment  sounded  all  the  tongues 

That  Polyhymnia  and  her  sisters  made  The  Muse  of  harmony  and 

Most  lubrical  with  their  delicious  milk, 
To  aid  me,  to  a  thousandth  of  the  truth 

It  would  not  reach,  singing  the  holy  smile, 

And  how  the  holy  aspect  it  illumed. 
And  therefore,  representing  Paradise, 

The  sacred  poem  must  perforce  leap  over, 

Even  as  a  man  who  finds  his  way  cut  off. 
But  whoso  thinketh  of  the  ponderous  theme, 

And  of  the  mortal  shoulder  that  sustains  it, 

Should  blame  it  not,  if  under  this  it  trembles. 
It  is  no  passage  for  a  little  boat 

This  which  goes  cleaving  the  audacious  prow, 

Nor  for  a  pilot  who  would  spare  himself. 
"  Why  does  my  face  so  much  enamor  thee, 

That  to  the  garden  fair  thou  turnest  not, 

Which  under  the  rays  of  Christ  is  blossoming  ? 

There  is  the  rose  in  which  the  Word  Divine  The  rose  is  the  virgin  Ma- 

•o  ,,  .,      •,.,.  ry,  Rosa  mundi,  Rosa  myS' 

Became  incarnate  ;  there  the  lilies  are  tifa.  the  niies  are  the  Apo»- 

By  whose  perfume  the  good  way  was  selected."  tl08  and  other  saints- 

Thus  Beatrice  ;  and  I,  who  to  her  counsels 
Was  wholly  ready,  once  again  betook  me 
Unto  the  battle  of  the  feeble  brows. 

As  in  a  sunbeam,  that  unbroken  passes  The  struggle  between  his 

rpi  ,    f.  eyes  and  the  light. 

1  nrougn  tractured  cloud,  ere  now  a  meadow  of  flowers 

Mine  eyes  with  shadow  covered  have  beheld, 
So  I  beheld  the  multitudinous  splendors 
Refulgent  from  above  with  burning  rays, 
Beholding  not  the  source  of  the  effulgence. 
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O  thou  benignant  power  that  so  imprint'st  them ! 
Thou  didst  exalt  thyself  to  give  more  scope 
There  to  the  eyes,  that  were  not  strong  enough. 

The  name  of  that  fair  flower  I  e'er  invoke 
Morning  and  evening  utterly  enthralled 
My  soul  to  gaze  upon  the  greater  fire. 

And  when  in  both  mine  eyes  depicted  were 
The  glory  and  greatness  of  the  living  star 
Which  conquers  there,  as  here  below  it  conquered, 

Athwart  the  heavens  descended  a  bright  sheen 
Formed  in  a  circle  like  a  coronal, 
And  cinctured  it,  and  whirled  itself  about  it. 

Whatever  melody  most  sweetly  soundeth 
On  earth,  and  to  itself  most  draws  the  soul, 
Would  seem  a  cloud  that,  rent  asunder,  thunders, 

Compared  unto  the  sounding  of  that  lyre 

Wherewith  was  crowned  the  sapphire  beautiful, 
Which  gives  the  clearest  heaven  its  sapphire  hue. 

"  I  am  Angelic  Love,  that  circle  round 
The  joy  sublime  which  breathes  from  out  the  bosom 
That  was  the  hostelry  of  our  Desire ; 

And  I  shall  circle,  Lady  of  Heaven,  while 
Thou  followest  thy  Son,  and  mak'st  diviner 
The  sphere  supreme,  because  thou  enterest  it." 

Thus  did  the  circulated  melody 

Seal  itself  up  ;  and  all  the  other  lights 
Were  making  resonant  the  name  of  Mary. 

The  regal  mantle  of  the  volumes  all 

Of  that  world,  which  most  fervid  is  and  living 
With  breath  of  God  and  with  his  works  and  ways, 

Extended  over  us  its  inner  curve, 

So  very  distant,  that  its  outward  show, 
There  where  I  was,  not  yet  appeared  to  me. 

Therefore  mine  eyes  did  not  possess  the  power 
Of  following  the  incoronated  flame, 
Which  had  ascended  near  to  its  own  seed. 

And  as  a  little  child,  that  towards  its  mother 
Extends  its  arms,  when  it  the  milk  has  taken, 
Through  impulse  kindled  into  outward  flame, 

Each  of  those  gleams  of  white  did  upward  stretch 
So  with  its  summit,  that  the  deep  affection 
They  had  for  Mary  was  revealed  to  me. 

Thereafter  they  remained  there  in  my  sight, 
Regina  cceli  singing  with  such  sweetness, 
That  ne'er  from  me  has  the  delight  departed. 

Oh,  what  exuberance  is  garnered  up 
In  those  resplendent  coffers,  which  had  been 
For  sowing  here  below  good  husbandmen  ! 

There  they  enjoy  and  live  upon  the  treasure 
Which  was  acquired  while  weeping  in  the  exile 
Of  Babylon,  wherein  the  gold  was  left. 

VOL.    XIII.  4 


Christ  reascends.  that 
Dante's  dazzled  eyes,  too 
feeble  to  bear  the  light  of 
his  presence,  may  behold  the 
splendors  around  him. 

The  greater  fire  is  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  greater  than  any 
of  those  remaining.  She  is 
the  living  star,  surpassing  in 
brightness  all  other  souls  in 
heaven,  as  she  did  here  on 
earth:  Stella  Moris,  Stella 
Matutina. 


The    Angel    Gabriel,    or 
Angelic  Love. 


Sapphire  is  the  color  in 
which  the  old  painters  ar- 
rayed the  Virgin. 


Christ, 
nations." 


the  desire  of  the 


The  regal  mantle  of  all  the 
volumes,  or  rolling  orbs,  of 
the  world  is  the  crystalline 
heaven,  or  Primum  Mobile, 
which  infolds  all  the  others 
like  a  mantle. 


The  Virgin  ascends  to  her 
Son. 


Easter  hymn  to  the  Vir- 
gin. 


Caring  not  for  gold  in  the 
Babylonian  exile  of  this  life, 
they  laid  up  treasures  in  the 
other. 
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There  triumpheth  beneath  the  exalted  Son 
Of  God  and  Mary,  in  his  victory, 
Both  with  the  ancient  council  and  the  new, 

He  who  doth  keep  the  keys  of  such  a  glory. 


St.  Peter,  keeper  of  the 
keys,  with  the  holy  men  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


CANTO  XXIV. 

"  O  COMPANY  elect  to  the  great  supper 
Of  the  Lamb  glorified,  who  feedeth.  you 
So  that  forever  full  is  your  desire, 

If  by  the  grace  of  God  this  man  foretastes 
Of  whatsoever  falleth  from  your  table, 
Or  ever  death  prescribes  to  him  the  time, 

Direct  your  mind  to  his  immense  desire, 

And  him  somewhat  bedew  ;  ye  drinking  are 
Forever  from  the  fount  whence  comes  his  thought." 

Thus  Beatrice  ;  and  those  enraptured  spirits 
Made  themselves  spheres  around  their  steadfast  poles, 
Flaming  intensely  in  the  guise  of  comets. 

And  as  the  wheels  in  works  of  horologes 
Revolve  so  that  the  first  to  the  beholder 
Motionless  seems,  and  the  last  one  to  fly, 

So  in  like  manner  did  those  carols,  dancing 
In  different  measure,  by  their  affluence 
Make  me  esteem  them  either  swift  or  slow. 

From  that  one  which  I  noted  of  most  beauty 
Beheld  I  issue  forth  a  fire  so  happy 
That  none  it  left  there  of  a  greater  splendor ; 

And  around  Beatrice  three  several  times 
It  whirled  itself  with  so  divine  a  song, 
My  fantasy  repeats  it  not  to  me  ; 

Therefore  the  pen  skips,  and  I  write  it  not, 
Since  our  imagination  for  such  folds, 
Much  more  our  speech,  is  of  a  tint  too  glaring. 

"  O  holy  sister  mine,  who  us  implorest 
With  such  devotion,  by  thine  ardent  love 
Thou  dost  unbind  me  from  that  beautiful  sphere  ! " 

Thus,  having  stopped,  the  beatific  fire 
Unto  my  Lady  did  direct  its  breath, 
Which  spake  in  fashion  as  I  here  have  said. 

And  she :  ."  O  light  eternc  of  the  great  man 
To  whom  our  Lord  delivered  up  the  keys 
He  carried  down  of  this  miraculous  joy, 

This  one  examine  on  points  light  and  grave, 
As  good  beseemeth  thee,  about  the  Faith 
By  means  of  which  thou  on  the  sea  didst  walk. 

If  he  loves  well,  and  hopes  well,  and  believes, 
Is  hid  not  from  thee ;  for  thou  hast  thy  sight 
Where  everything  beholds  itself  depicted. 

But  since  this  kingdom  has  made  citizens 
By  means  of  the  true  Faith,  to  glorify  it 
'T  is  well  he  have  the  chance  to  speak  thereof." 


Beatrice  speaks. 


Hunger  and  thirst  after 
things  divine. 

The  grace  of  God. 


The  carol  was  a  dance  as 
well  as  a  song. 


St.  Peter  thrice  encircles 
Beatrice,  as  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel did  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  preceding  canto. 


Too  glaring  for  painting 
such  delicate  draperies  of 
song. 

St.  Peter  speaks  to  Bea- 
trice. 


Fixed  upon  God,  in  whom 
are  all  things  reflected. 
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As  baccalaureate  arms  himself,  and  speaks  not 
Until  the  master  doth  propose  the  question, 
To  argue  it,  and  not  to  terminate  it, 

So  did  I  arm  myself  with  every  reason, 
While  she  was  speaking,  that  I  might  be  ready 
For  such  a  questioner  and  such  profession. 

"  Speak  on,  good  Christian ;  manifest  thyself; 

Say,  what  is  Faith  ?  "     Whereat  I  raised  my  brow 
Unto  that  light  from  which  this  was  breathed  forth. 

Then  turned  I  round  to  Beatrice,  and  she 
Prompt  signals  made  to  me  that  I  should  pour 
The  water  forth  from  my  internal  fountain. 

"May  grace,  that  suffers  me  to  make  confession," 
Began  I,  "  to  the  great  Centurion, 
Cause  my  conceptions  all  to  be  explicit !  " 

And  I  continued  :  "  As  the  truthful  pen, 
Father,  of  thy  dear  brother  wrote  of  it, 
Who  put  with  thee  Rome  into  the  good  way, 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  the  things  we  hope  for, 
And  evidence  of  those  that  are  not  seen  ; 
And  this  appears  to  me  its  quiddity." 

Then  heard  I :  "  Very  rightly  thou  perceivest, 
If  well  thou  understandest  why  he  placed  it 
With  substances  and  then  with  evidences." 

And  I  thereafterward :  "  The  things  profound, 
That  here  vouchsafe  to  me  their  outward  show, 
Unto  all  eyes  below  are  so  concealed, 

That  they  exist  there  only  in  belief, 

Upon  the  which  is  founded  the  high  hope, 
And  therefore  take  the  nature  of  a  substance. 

And  it  behooveth  us  from  this  belief 
To  reason  without  having  other  views, 
And  hence  it  has  the  nature  of  evidence." 

Then  heard  I :  "If  whatever  is  acquired 
Below  as  doctrine  were  thus  understood, 
No  gophist's  subtlety  would  there  find  place." 

Thus  was  breathed  forth  from  that  enkindled  love  ; 
Then  added :  "  Thoroughly  has  been  gone  over 
Already  of  this  coin  the  alloy  and  weight ; 

But  tell  me  if  thou  hast  it  in  thy  purse  ?  " 
And  I :  "  Yes,  both  so  shining  and  so  round, 
That  in  its  stamp  there  is  no  perad venture." 

Thereafter  issued  from  the  light  profound 

That  there  resplendent  was  :   "  This  precious  jewel, 
Upon  the  which  is  every  virtue  founded, 

Whence  hadst  thou  it  ?  "     And  I :   "  The  large  outpouring 
Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  been  diffused 
Upon  the  ancient  parchments  and  the  new, 

A  syllogism  is,  which  demonstrates  it 

With  such  acuteness,  that,  compared  therewith, 
All  demonstration  seems  to  me  obtuse." 


St.  Peter  speaks  to  Dante 


The    great    Head   of  th-i 
Church. 


In  the  Scholastic  Philos- 
ophy, the  essence  of  a  thin,':, 
distinguishing  it  from  all 
other  things,  was  called  it» 
quiddity:  an  answer  to  the 
question,  Quid  est  ? 


The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 
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And  then  I  heard :  "  The  ancient  and  the  new 
Postulates,  that  to  thee  are  so  conclusive, 
Why  dost  thou  take  them  for  the  word  divine  ?  " 

And  I :  "  The  proof,  which  shows  the  truth  to  me, 
Are  the  works  subsequent,  whereunto  Nature 
Ne'er  heated  iron  yet,  nor  anvil  beat." 

'T  was  answered  me :  "  Say,  who  assureth  thee 
That  those  works  ever  were  ?  the  thing  itself 
We  wish  to  prove,  nought  else  to  thee  affirms  it." 

"  Were  the  world  to  Christianity  converted," 

I  said,  "  withouten  miracles,  this  one  v 

Is  such,  the  rest  are  not  its  hundredth  part ; 

For  thou  didst  enter  destitute  and  fasting 
Into  the  field  to  plant  there  the  good  plant, 
Which  was  a  vine  and  has  become  a  thorn  ! " 

This  being  finished,  the  high,  holy  Court 

Resounded  through  the  spheres,  "  One  God  we  praise ! ' 
In  melody  that  there  above  is  chanted. 

And  then  that  Baron,  who  from  branch  to  branch, 
Examining,  had  thus  conducted  me, 
Till  the  remotest  leaves  we  were  approaching, 

Did  recommence  once  more  :  "  The  Grace  that  lords  it 
Over  thy  intellect  thy  mouth  has  opened, 
Up  to  this  point,  as  it  should  opened  be, 

So  that  I  do  approve  what  forth  emerged ; 
But  now  thou  must  express  what  thou  believest, 
And  whence  to  thy  belief  it  was  presented." 

"  O  holy  father !  O  thou  spirit,  who  seest 
What  thou  believedst,  so  that  thou  o'ercamest, 
Towards  the  sepulchre,  more  youthful  feet," 

Began  I,  "  thou  dost  wish  me  to  declare 
-  Forthwith  the  manner  of  my  prompt  belief, 
And  likewise  thou  the  cause  thereof  demandest. 

And  I  respond :  In  one  God  I  believe,  . 

Sole  and  eterne,  who  all  the  heaven  doth  move, 
Himself  unmoved,  with  love  and  with  desire  ; 

And  of  such  faith  not  only  have  I  proofs 
Physical  and  metaphysical,  but  gives  them 
Likewise  the  truth  that  from  this  place  rains  down 

Through  Moses,  through  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms, 
Through  the  Evangel,  and  through  you,  who  wrote 
After  the  fiery  Spirit  sanctified  you  ; 

In  Persons  three  eterne  believe  I,  and  these 
One  essence  I  believe,  so  one  and  trine, 
They  bear  conjunction  both  with  sunt  and  est. 

With  the  profound  conjunction  and  divine, 

Which  now  I  touch  upon,  doth  stamp  my  mind 
Ofttimes  the  doctrine  evangelical. 

This  the  beginning  is,  this  is  the  spark 
Which  afterwards  dilates  to  vivid  flame, 
And,  like  a  star  in  heaven,  is  sparkling  in  me." 


In  the  Middle  Ages  earthly 
titles  were  sometimes  given 
to  the  saints.  Thug,  Boccac- 
cio speaks  of  Baron  Messer 
San  Antonio. 


St.  John,  xx.  3-8.  St.  John 
was  the  first  to  reach  the 
sepulchre,  but  St.  Peter  the 
first  to  enter  it. 


St.   Peter  and  the  other 
Apostles  after  Pentecost. 
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Even  as  a  lord,  who  hears  what  pleases  him, 
His  servant  straight  embraces,  giving  thanks 
For  the  good  news,  as  soon  as  he  is  silent ;. 

So,  giving  me  its  benediction,  singing, 
i  Three  times  encircled  me,  when  I  was  silent, 
The  apostolic  light,  at  whose  command 

I  spoken  had,  in  speaking  I  so  pleased  him. 

CANTO  XXV. 

IF  e'er  it  happen  that  the  Poem  Sacred, 

To  which  both  heaven  and  earth  have  set  their  hand 

'    Till  it  hath  made  me  meagre  many  a  year, 

O'ercome  the  cruelty  that  bars  me  out 
From  the  fair  sheepfold,  where  a  lamb  I  slumbered, 
Obnoxious  to  the  wolves  that  war  upon  it, 

With  other  voice  henceforth,  with  other  fleece 
Will  I  return  as  poet,  and  at  my  font 
Baptismal  will  I  take  the  laurel-crown  ; 

Because  into  the  Faith  that  maketh  known 
All  souls  to  God  there  entered  I,  and  then 
Peter  for  her  sake  so  my  brow  encircled. 

Thereafterward  towards  us  moved  a  light 

Out  of  that  band  whence  issued  the  first-fruits 
Which  of  his  vicars  Christ  behind  him  left, 

And  then,  my  Lady,  full  of  ecstasy, 

Said  unto  me  :  "  Look,  look  !  behold  the  Baron 
For  whom  below  Galicia  is  frequented." 

In  the  same  way  as,  when  a  dove  alights 

' .  Near  his  companion,  both  of  them  pour  forth, 
Circling  about  and  murmuring,  their  affection, 

So  I  beheld  one  by  the  other  grand 
Prince  glorified  to  be  with  welcome  greeted, 
Lauding  the  food  that  there  above  is  eaten. 

But  when  their  gratulations  were  completed, 
Silently  coram  me  each  one  stood  still, 
So  incandescent  it  o'ercame  my  sight. 

Smiling  thereafterwards,  said  Beatrice  : 
"  Spirit  august,  by  whom  the  benefactions 
Of  our  Basilica  have  been  described, 

Make  Hope  reverberate  in  this  altitude  ; 
Thou  knowest  as  oft  thou  dost  personify  it 
As  Jesus  to  the  three  gave  greater  light."  — 

"  Lift  up  thy  head,  and  make  thyself  assured ; 
For  what  comes  hither  from  the  mortal  world 
Must  needs  be  ripened  in  our  radiance." 

This  exhortation  from  the  second  fire 

Came  ;  and  mine  eyes  I  lifted  to  the  hills, 
Which  bent  them  down  before  with  too  great  weight 
"  Since,  through  his  grace,  our  Emperor  decrees 
Thou  shouldst  confronted  be,  before  thy  death, 
In  the  most  secret  chamber,  with  his  Counts, 


This  "  Divina  Commedia," 
in  which  human  science  or 
Philosophy  is  symbolized  in 
Virgil,  and  divine  science  or 
Theology  in  Beatrice. 

"  Fiorenza  la  bella,"  Flor- 
ence the  Fair.    In  one  of  his 
Canzoni,  Dante  says,  — 
"  O  niuunui  ill-son  i£  of  mine,  tbou 

goest  thy  way ; 
Florence  my  town  thou  shall 

perchance  behold, 
Which  burs  me  from  itself, 
Devoid  of  love  and  naked  of 
compassion." 

This  allusion  to  the  Church 
of  San  Giovanni,  "  il  mio  bel 
San  Giovanni,"  as  Dante 
calls  it  elsewhere,  (Inf.  xix. 
17,)  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
Canto  in  which  St.  John  is 
to  appear.  Like  the  "  laugh- 
ing of  the  grass  "  in  Canto 
xxx.  77,  it  is  a  "foreshad- 
owing preface,"  omMfero 
prefazio,  of  what  follows. 

See  Canto  xxiv.  150. 
"So,  giving  me   its  benediction, 

singing, 
Three    times    encircled    me, 

when  1  was  sileni, 
The  apostolic  light." 

St.  Peter.  "That  we  should 
be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures."  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  i.  18. 

St.  James.  Pilgrimages  are 
made  to  his  tomb  at  Compos- 
tella  in  Galicia. 


The  General  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  called  the  Epistola 
Cattolica,  i.  17.  "  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  com- 
eth  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights."  Our  Basilica:  Para- 
dise :  the  Church  Trium- 
phant. 

Peter,  James,  and  John, 
representing  the  three  theo- 
logical virtues,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  and  disti  nguish- 
ed  above  the  other  apostles 
by  clearer  manifestations  of 
their  Master's  favor. 

St.  James  speaks. 

The  three  Apostles,  lumi- 
nous above  him,  overwhelm- 
ing him  with  light. 

"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help."  Psalm 
cud.  1. 

The  most  august  spirits 
of  the  Celestial  City. 
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So  that,  the  truth  beholding  of  this  court, 
Hope,  which  below  there  rightly  fascinates, 
In  thee  and  others  may  thereby  be  strengthened ; 

Say  what  it  is,  and  how  is  flowering  with  it 

Thy  mind,  and  say  from  whence  it  came  to  thee  " : 
Thus  did  the  second  light  continue  still. 

And  the  Compassionate,  who  piloted 

The  plumage  of  my  wings  in  such  high  flight, 
In  the  reply  did  thus  anticipate  me  : 

"  No  child  whatever  the  Church  Militant 
Of  greater  hope  possesses,  as  is  written 
In  that  Sun  which  irradiates  all  our  band  ; 

Therefore  it  is  conceded  him  from  Egypt 
To  come  into  Jerusalem  to  see, 
Or  ever  yet  his  warfare  is  completed. 

The  other  points,  that  not  for  knowledge'  sake 
Have  been  demanded,  but  that  he  report 
How  much  this  virtue  unto  thee  is  pleasing, 

To  him  I  leave ;  for  hard  he  will  not  find  them, 
Nor  to  be  boasted  of ;  them  let  him  answer ; 
And  may  the  grace  of  God  in  this  assist  him  I " 

As  a  disciple,  who  obeys  his  teacher, 
Ready  and  willing,  where  he  is  expert, 
So  that  his  excellence  may  be  revealed, 

"  Hope,"  said  I,  "is  the  certain  expectation 
Of  glory  in  the  hereafter,  which  proceedeth 
From  grace  divine  and  merit  precedent. 

From  many  stars  this  light  comes  unto  me  ; 
But  he  instilled  it  first  into  my  heart, 
Who  was  chief  singer  unto  the  chief  captain. 

Hope  they  in  thee,  in  the  high  Theody 

He  says,  all  those  who  recognize  thy  name  ; 
And  who  does  not,  if  he  my  faith  possesses  ? 

Thou  didst  instil  me,  then,  with  his  instilling 
In  the  Epistle,  so  that  I  am  full, 
And  upon  others  rain  again  your  rain." 

While  I  was  speaking,  in  the  living  bosom 
Of  that  effulgence  quivered  a  sharp  flash, 
Sudden  and  frequent,  in  the  guise  of  lightning. 

Then  breathed :  "  The  love  wherewith  I  am  inflamed 
Towards  the  virtue  still,  which  followed  me 
Unto  the  palm  and  issue  of  the  field, 

"  Wills  that  I  whisper  thee,  thou  take  delight 
In  her ;  and  grateful  to  me  is  thy  saying 
Whatever  things  Hope  promises  to  thee." 

And  I :  "  The  ancient  Scriptures  and  the  new 
The  mark  establish,  and  this  shows  it  me, 
Of  all  the  souls  whom  God  has  made  his  friends. 

Isaiah  saith,  that  each  one  garmented 

In  his  own  land  shall  be  with  twofold  garments, 
And  his  own  land  is  this  sweet  life  of  yours. 


Beatrice. 


In  God, 

"Where  everything  beholds  it-  ' 
»elf  depicted." 

Canto  xriY.  42. 

To  come   from   earth,    to 
heaven. 

"  Say  what   it  is."    and 
"  whence  it  came  to  thee." 


"  Est  spes  cert  a  expeetatio 
futures  beatitudinis,  veniens 
ex  Dei  gratia  et  meritis  prce- 
cedentibus."  Petrus  Lom- 
bardus,  Magister  Sententia- 
rum. 


The  Psalmist  David. 

.   The  Book  of  Psalms,  or 
Songs  of  God. 

"  And  they  that  know  thy 
name  will  put  their  trust  in 
thee."  Psalm  ix.  10. 


Your  rain :  that  is,  of  Da- 
vid and  yourself. 


"  The  mark  of  the  high 
calling  and  election  sure." 


The  twofold  garments  are 
the  glorified  spirit  and  the 
glorified  body. 
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Thy  brother,  too,  far  more  explicitly, 

There  where  he  treateth  of  the  robes  of  white, 
This  revelation  manifests  to  us." 

And  first,  and  near  the  ending  of  these  words, 
Sperent  in  te  from  over  us  was  heard, 
To  which  responsive  answered  all  the  carols. 

Thereafterward  among  them  gleamed  a  light, 
So  that,  if  Cancer  such  a  crystal  had, 
Winter  would  have  a  mouth  of  one  sole  day. 

And  as  uprises,  goes,  and  enters  the  dance 
A  joyous  maiden,  only  to  do  honor 
To  the  new  bride,  and  not  from  any  failing, 

So  saw  I  the  illuminated  splendor 

Approach  the  two,  who  in  a  wheel  revolved, 
As  was  beseeming  to  their  ardent  love. 

It  joined  itself  there  in  the  song  and  music  ; 
And  fixed  on  them  my  Lady  kept  her  look, 
Even  as  a  bride,  silent  and  motionless. 

"  This  is  the  one  who  lay  upon  the  breast 
Of  him  our  Pelican  ;  and  this  is  he 
To  the  great  office  from  the  cross  elected." 

My  Lady  thus  ;  but  therefore  none  the  more 
Removed  her  sight  from  its  fixed  contemplation, 
Before  or  afterward,  these  words  of  hers. 

Even  as  a  man  who  gazes,  and  endeavors 
To  see  the  eclipsing  of  the  sun  a  little, 
And  who,  by  seeing,  sightless  doth  become, 

So  I  became  before  that  latest  fire, 
While  it  was  said,  "  Why  dost  thou  daze  thyself 

-    To  see  a  thing  which  here  has  no  existence  ? 

Earth  upon  earth  my  body  is,  and  shall  be 
With  all  the  others  there,  until  our  number 
With  the  eternal  proposition  tallies ; 

With  the  two  garments  in  the  blessed  cloister 
Are  the  two  lights  alone  that  have  ascended  : 
And  this  shalt  thou  take  back  into  your  world." 

And  at  this  utterance  the  flaming  circle 
Grew  quiet,  with  the  dulcet  intermingling 
Of  sound  that  by  the  trinal  breath  was  made, 

As  to  escape  from  danger  or  fatigue 

The  oars  that  erst  were  in  the  water  beaten 
Are  all  suspended  at  a  whistle's  sound. 

Ah,  how  much  in  my  mind  was  I  disturbed, 
When  I  turned  round  to  look  on  Beatrice, 
At  not  beholding  her,  although  I  was 

Close  at  her  side  and  in  the  Happy  World  ! 


St.  John,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, vii.  9.  "A  great  mul- 
titude which  no  man  could 

number clothed  with 

white  robes." 

Dances  and  songs  commin- 
gled ;  the  circling  choirs,  the 
celestial  choristers. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

In  winter  the  constellation 
Cancer  rises  at  sunset ;  and 
if  it  had  one  star  as  bright 
as  this,  it  woyld  turn  night 
into  day. 

Such  as  vanity,  ostenta- 
tion, or  the  like. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  James 
are  joined  by  St.  John. 


Christ.  "  Then  saith  he 
to  the  disciple,  *  Behold  thy 
mother  !  '  And  from  that 
hour  that  disciple  took  her 
unto  his  own  home."  St. 
John,  xix.  27. 


St.  John. 


"  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee." 

Till  the  predestined  num- 
ber of  the  elect  is  complete. 

The  two  garments  :  the 
glorified  spirit  and  the  glo- 
rified body. 

The  two  lights :  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Carry  back  these  tidings. 


The  sacred  trio  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, St.  James,  and  St.  John. 
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EXTERNAL  APPEARANCE  OF  GLACIERS. 


THUS  far  we  have  examined  chiefly 
the  internal  structure  of  the  glacier ;  let 
us  look  now  at  its  external  appearance, 
and  at  the  variety  of  curious  phenomena 
connected  with  the  deposit  of  foreign 
materials  ujfbn  its  surface,- some  of  which 
seem  quite  inexplicable  at  first  sight. 
Among  the  most  striking  of  these  are 
the  large  boulders  elevated  on  columns 
of  ice,  standing  sometimes  ten  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  glacier,  and 
the  sand-pyramids,  those  conical  hills  of 
sand  which  occur  not  infrequently  on 
all  the  large  Alpine  glaciers.  One  is  at 
first  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  pres- 
ence of  these  pyramids  in  the  midst  of 
a  frozen  ice-field,  and  yet  it  has  a  very 
simple  cause.  « 

I  have  spoken  of  the  many  little  rills 
arising  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  in  con- 
sequence of  its  melting.  Indeed,  the  voice 
of  the  waters  is  rarely  still  on  the  glacier 
during  the  warm  season,  except  at  night. 
On  a  summer's  day,  a  thousand  streams 
are  born  before  noontide,  and  die  again 
at  sunset  ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  full  cascade  come  rushing  out 
from  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  vanish  again  at 
its  decline.  Suppose  one  of  these  rivu- 
lets should  fall  into  a  deep,  circular  hole, 
such  as  often  occur  on  the  glacier,  and  the 
ffliture  of  which  I  shall  presently  explain, 
and  that  this  cylindrical  opening  narrows 
to  a  mere  crack  at  a  greater  or  less  depth 
within  the  ice,  the  water  will  find  its  way 
through  the  crack  and  filter  down  into 
the  deeper  mass ;  but  the  dust  and  sand 
carried  along  with  it  will  be  caught 
there,  and  form  a  deposit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  As  day  after  day,  throughout 
the  summer,  the  rivulet  is  renewed,  it 
carries  with  it  an  additional  supply  of 
these  light  materials,  until  the  opening  is 
gradually  filled  and  the  sand  is  brought 
to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ice.  *  We 
have  already  seen,  that,  in  consequence 
of  evaporation,  melting,  and  other  dis- 


integrating causes,  the  level  of  the  gla- 
cier sinks  annually  at  the  rate  of  from 
five  to  ten  feet,  according  to  stations. 
The  natural  consequence,  of  course,  must 
be,  that  the  sand  is  left  standing  above 
the  surface  of  the  ice,  forming  a  mound 
which  would  constantly  increase  in  height 
in  proportion  to  the  sinking  of  the  sur- 
rounding ice,  had  it  sufficient  solidity  to 
retain  its  original  position.  But  a  heap  of 
sand,  if  unsupported,  must  very  soon  sub- 
side and  be  dispersed ;  and,  indeed,  these 
pyramids,  which  are  often  quite  lofty,  and 
yet  look  as  if  they  would  crumble  at  a 
touch,  prove,  on  nearer  examination,  to 
be  perfectly  solid,  and  are,  in  fact,  pyra- 
mids of  ice  with  a  thin  sheet  of  sand 
spread  over  them.  A  word  will  explaiu 
how  this  transformation  is  brought  about. 
As  soon  as  the  level  of  the  glacier  falls 
below  the  sand,  thus  depriving  it  of  sup- 
port, it  sinks  down  and  spreads  slightly 
over  the  surrounding  surface.  In  this 
condition  it  protects  the  ice  immediately 
beneath  it  from  the  action  of  the  sun. 
In  proportion  as  the  glacier  wastes,  this 
protected  area  rises  above  the  general 
mass  and  becomes  detached  from  it. 
The  sand,  of  course,  slides  down  over  it, 
spreading  toward  its  base,  so  as  to  cover 
a  wider  space  below,  and  an  ever-nar- 
rowing one  above,  until  it  gradually  as- 
sumes the  pyramidal  form  in  which  we 
find  it,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
sand.  Every  stage  of  this  process  may 
occasionally  be  seen  upon  the  same  gla- 
cier, in  a  number  of  sand-piles  raised  to 
various  heights  above  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  approaching  the  perfect  pyramidal 
form,  or  falling  to  pieces  after  standing 
for  a  short  time  erect. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  large  boulders, 
supported  on  tall  pillars  of  ice,  is  of  a 
similar  character.  A  mass  of  rock,  hav- 
ing fallen  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier, 
protects  the  ice  immediately  beneath  it 
from  the  action  of  the  sun ;  and  as  the 
level  of  the  glacier  sinks  all  around  it,  in 
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consequence  of  the  unceasing  waste  of 
the  surface,  the  rock  is  gradually  left 
standing  on  an  ice -pillar  of  considera- 
ble height.  In  proportion  as  the  column 
rises,  however,  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach 
its  sides,  striking  obliquely  upon  them 
under  the  boulder,  and  wearing  them 
away,  until  the  column  becomes  at  last 
too  slight  tp  sustain  its  burden,  and  the 
rock  falls  again  upon  the  glacier ;  or, 
owing  to  the  unequal  action  of  the  sun, 
striking  of  course  with  most  power  on 
the  southern  side,  the  top  of  the  pillar 
becomes  slanting,  and  the  boulder  slides 
off.  These  ice-pillars,  crowned  with  mass- 
es of  rock,  form  a  very  picturesque  feat- 
ure in  the  scenery  of  the  glacier,  and 
are  represented  in  many  of  the  landscapes 
in  which  Swiss  artists  have  endeavored 
to  reproduce  the  grandeur  and  variety 
of  Alpine  views,  especially  in  the  mas- 
terly Aquarelles  of  Lory.  The  English 
reader  will  find  them  admirably  well 
described  and  illustrated  in  Dr.  Tyndall's 
work  upon  the  glaciers.  They  are  known 
throughout  the  Alps  as  "glacier-tables  "; 
and  many  a  time  my  fellow-travellers  and 
I  have  spread  our  frugal  meal  on  such  a 
table,  erected,  as  it  seemed,  especially  for 
pur  convenience. 

Another  ciirious  effect  is  that  produced 
by  small  stones  or  pebbles,  small  enough 
to  become  heated  through  by  the  sun  in 
summer.  Such  a  heated  pebble  will  of 
course  melt  the  ice  below  it,  and  so  wear 
a  hole  for  itself  into  which  it  sinks.  This 
process  will  continue  as  long  as  the  sun 
reaches  the  pebble  with  force  enough  to 
heat  it.  Numbers  of  such  deep,  round 
holes,  like  organ -pipes,  varying  in  size 
from  the  diameter  of  a  minute  pebble  or 
a  grain  of  coarse  sand  to  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary stone,  are  found  on  the  glacier,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  each  is  the  pebble  by 
which  it  was  bored.  The  ice  formed  by 
the  freezing  of  water  collecting  in  such 
holes  and  in  the  fissures  of  the  surface  is 
a  pure  crystallized  ice,  very  different  in  • 
color  from  the  ice  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  glacier  produced  by  snow ;  and  some- 
times, after  a  rain  and  frost,  the  surface 
of  a  glacier  looks  like  a  mosaic-work,  in 


consequence  of  such  veins  and  cylinders 
or  spots  of  clear  ice  with  which  it  is  in- 
laid. 

Indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  glacier  chan- 
ges constantly  with  the  different  conMi- 
tions  of  the  temperature.  We  may  see 
it,  when,  during  a  long  dry  season,  it 
has  collected  upon  its  surface  all  sorts 
of  light  floating  materials,  as  dust,  sand, 
and  the  like,  so  that  it  looks  dull  and 
soiled, — or  when  a  heavy  rain  has  wash- 
ed the  surface  clean  from  all  impurities 
and  left  it  bright  and  fresh.  We  may 
see  it  when  the.  heat  and  other  disinte- 
grating influences  have  acted  upon  the 
ice  to  a  certain  superficial  depth,  so  that 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  decomposed 
crust  of  broken,  snowy  ice,  so  permeated 
with  air  that  it  has  a  dead-white  color, 
like  pounded  ice  or  glass.  Those  who 
see  the  glacier  in  this  state  miss  the  blue 
tint  so  often  described  as  characteristic 
of  its  appearance  in  its  lower  portion,  and 
as  giving  such  a  peculiar  beauty  to  its  cav- 
erns and  vaults.  But  let  them  come  again 
after  a  summer  storm  has  swept  away  this 
loose  sheet  of  broken,  snowy  ice  above, 
and  before  the  same  process  has  had  time 
to  renew  it,  and  they  will  find  the  com- 
pact, solid  surface  of  the  glacier  of  as  pure 
a  blue  as  if  it  reflected  the  sky  abore. 
We  may  see  it  in  the  early  dawn,  before 
the  new  ice  of  the  preceding  night  begins 
to  yield  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  is  veined  and  inlaid 
with  the  water  poured  into  its  holes 
fissures  during  the  day  and  transform? 
into  pure,  fresh  ice  during  the  night, — or 
when  the  noonday  heat  has  wakened  all 
its  streams,  and  rivulets  sometimes  as 
large  as  rivers  rush  along  its  surface,  find 
their  way  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
glacier,  or,  dashing  down  some  gaping 
crevasse  or  open  well,  are  lost  beneath 
the  ice. 

It  would  seem  from  the  quantity  of 
water  that  is  sometimes  ingulfed  within 
these  open  breaks  in  the  ice,  that  the  gla- 
cier must  occasionally  be  fissured  to  a 
very*  great  depth.  I  remember  once, 
when  boring  a  hole  in  the  glacier  in  order 
to  let  down  a  self-regulating  thermometer 
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into  its  interior,  seeing  an  immense  fissure 
suddenly  reut  open,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  shocks  given  to  the  ice  by 
the  blows  of  the  instruments.  The  effect 
was  like  that  of  an  earthquake ;  the  mass 
seemed  to  rock  beneath  us,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  our  feet.  Qne  of  these 
glacial  rivers  was  flowing  past  the  spot  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  instantly  lost  in  the 
newly  formed  chasm.  However  deep  and 
wide  the  fissure  might  be,  such  a  stream 
of  water,  constantly  poured  into  it,  and 
daily  renewed  throughout  the  summer, 
must  eventually  fill  it  and  overflow,  unless 
it  finds  its  way  through  the  whole  mass 
of  the  glacier  to  the  bottom  on  which  it 
rests ;  it  must  have  an  outlet  above  or 
below.  The  fact  that  considerable  rivu- 
lets (too  broad  to  leap  across,  and  too 
deep  to  wade  through  safely  even  with 
high  boots)  may  entirely  vanish  in  the 
glacier  unquestionably  shows  one  of  two 
things,  —  that  the  whole  mass  must  be 
soaked  with  water  like  a  wet  sponge,  or 
the  cavities  reach  the  bottom  of  the  gla- 
cier. Probably  the  two  conditions  are 
generally  combined. 

In  direct  connection  with  the  narrower 
fissures  are  the  so-called  moulins,  —  the 
circular  wells  on  the  glacier.  We  will 
suppose  that  a  transverse,  narrow  fissure 
has  been  formed  across  the  glacier,  and 
that  one  of  the  many  rivulets  flowing  lon- 
gitudinally along  its  surface  empties  into 
it.  As  the  surface-water  of  the  glacier, 
lucing  these  rivulets,  arises  not  only 
the  melting  of  the  ice,  but  also  from 
the1  condensation  of  vapor,  or  even  from 
rain -falls,  and  flows  over  the  scattered 
dust -particles  and  fragments  of  rock,  it 
has  always  a  temperature  slightly  above 
32°,  so  that  such  a  rivulet  is  necessa- 
rily warmer  than  the  icy  edge  of  the 
fissure  over  which  it  precipitates  itself. 
In  consequence  of  its  higher  tempera- 
ture it  melts  the  edge,  gradually  wear- 
ing it  backward,  till  the  straight  mar- 
gin of  the  fissure  at  the  spot  over  which 
the  water  falls  is  changed  to  a  semi- 

O 

circle ;  and  as  much  of  the  water  dash- 
es in  spray  and  foam  against  the  other 
side,  the  same  effect  takes  place  there, 


by  which  a  corresponding  semicircle  is 
formed  exactly  opposite  the  first.  This 
goes  on  not  only  at  the  upper  margin, 
but  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  open- 
ing as  far  down  as  the  water  carries  its 
higher  temperature.  In  short,  a  semi- 
circular groove  is  excavated  on  either 
side  of  the  fissure  for  its  whole  depth 
along  the  line  on  which  the  rivulet  holds 
its  downward  course.  After  a  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  glacier, 
such  a  fissure  may  close  again,  and  then 
the  two  semicircles  thus  brought  together 
form  at  once  one  continuous  circle,  and 
we  have  one  of  the  round  deep  open- 
ings on  the  glacier  known  as  moulins,  or 
wells,  which  may  of  course  become  per- 
fectly dry,  if  any  accident  turns  the  rivu- 
let aside  or  dries  up  its  source.  The  most 
common  cause  of  the  intermittence  of 
such  a  waterfall  is  the  formation  of  a 
crevasse  higher  up,  across  the  water- 
course which  supplied  it,  and  which  now 
begins  another  excavation. 

These  wells  are  often  very  profound.  I 
have  lowered  a  line  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  feet  in  one  of  them  before  strik- 
ing bottom  ;  and  one  is  by  no  means  sure 
even  then  of  having  sounded  the  whole 
depth,  for  it  may  often  happen  that  the 
water  meets  with  some  obstacle  which  pre- 
vents its  direct  descent,  and,  turning  aside, 
continues  its  deeper  course  at  a  different 
angle.  Such  a  well  may  be  like  a  crook- 
ed shaft  in  a  mine,  changing  its  direction 
from  time  to  time.  I  found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  one  into  which  I  caused  myself  to 
be  lowered  in  order  to  examine  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  glacier.  For  some 
time  my  descent  was  straight  and  direct, 
but  at  a  depth  of  about  fifty  feet  there 
was  a  landing-place,  as  it  were,  from 
which  the  opening  continued  its  farther 
course  at  quite  a  different  angle.  It  is 
within  these  cylindrical  openings  in  the 
ice  that  those  accumulations  of  sand  col- 
lect which  form  the  pyramids  described 
above. 

One  may  often  trace  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  these  wells,  because,  as  they  require 
cert  i:n  similar  conditions,  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  found  in  various  stages  of  com- 
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pletion  along  the  same  track  where  these 
conditions  occur.  Fissures,  for  instance, 
will  often  be  produced  along  the  same  line, 
because,  as  the  mass  of  the  glacier  moves 
on,  its  upper  portions,  as  they  advance, 
come  successively  in  contact  with  ine- 
qualities of  the  bottom,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  ice  is  strained  beyond  its 
power  of  resistance  and  cracks  across. 
Rivulets  are  also  likely  to  be  renewed 
summer  after  summer  over  the  same 
track,  because  certain  conditions  of  the 
surface  of  the  glacier,  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  alluded,  and  which  favor  the 
more  rapid  melting  of  the  ice,  remain 
unchanged  year  after  year.  Of  course, 
the  wells  do  not  remain  stationary  any 
more  than  any  other  feature  of  the  gla- 
cier. They  move  on  with  the  advancing 
mass  of  ice,  and  we  consequently  find 
the  older  ones  considerably  lower  down 
than  the  more  recent  ones.  In  ascending 
such  a  track  as  I  have  described,  along 
which  fissures  and  rivulets  are  likely  to 
occur,  we  may  meet  first  with  a  sand-pyr- 
amid ;  at  a  certain  distance  above  that 
there  may  be  a  circular  opening  filled  to 
its  brim  with  the  sand  which  has  just 
reached  the  surface  of  the  ice ;  a  little 
above  may  be  an  open  well  with  the  riv- 
.ulet  still  pouring  into  it;  or  higher  up, 
we  may  meet  an  open  fissure  with  the 
two  semicircles  opposite  each  other  on 
the  margins,  but  not  yet  united,  as  they 
will  be  presently  by  the  closing  of  the 
fissure ;  or  we  may  find  near  by  anoth- 
er fissure,  the  edges  of  which  are  just 
beginning  to  wear  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  water.  Thus,  though 
we  cannot  trace  the  formation  of  such 
a  cylindrical  shaft  in  the  glacier  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  we  may  by 
combining  the  separate  facts  observed 
in  a  number  decipher  their  whole  his- 
tory. 

In  describing  the  surface  of  the  glacier, 
I  should  not  omit  the  shallow  troughs 
which  I  have  called  "  meridian  holes," 
from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  reg- 
ister the  position  of  the  sun.  Here  and 
there  on  the  glacier  there  are  patches  of 
loose  materials,  dust,  sand,  pebbles,  or 


gravel,  accumulated  by  diminutive  water- 
rills,  and  small  enough  to  become  heated 
during  the  day.  They  will,  of  course,  be 
warmed  first  on  their  eastern  side,  then, 
still  more  powerfully,  on  their  southern 
side,  and  in  the  afternoon  with  less  force 
again  on  their  western  side,  while  the 
northern  side  will  remain  comparatively 
cool.  Thus  around  more  than  half  of 
their  circumference  they  melt  the  ice  in 
a  semicircle,  and  the  glacier  is  cover- 
ed with  little  crescent -shaped  troughs 
of  this  description,  with  a  steep  wall 
on  one  side  and  a  shallow  one  on  the 
other,  and  a  little  heap  of  loose  mate- 
rials in  the  bottom.  They  are  the  sun- 
dials of  the  glacier,  recording  the  hour 
by  the  advance  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
them. 

In  recapitulating  the  results  of  my  gla- 
cial experience,  even  in  so  condensed  a 
form  as  that  in  which  I  intend  to  pre- 
sent them  here,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  en- 
ter somewhat  into  personal  narration, 
though  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has 
been  already  told  by  the  companions  of 
my  excursions,  some  of  whom  wrote  out 
in  a  more  popular  form  the  incidents  of 
our  daily  life  which  could  not  be  fitly  in- 
troduced into  my  own  record  of  scien- 
tific research.  When  I  first  began  my  in- 
vestigations upon  the  glaciers,  now  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  scarcely  any 
measurements  of  their  size  or  their  m 
tion  had  been  made.  One  of  my  prin 
pal  objects,  therefore,  was  to  ascertain  t 
thickness  of  the  mass  of  ice,  generally 
supposed  to  be  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  even  less.  The  first  year  I  took 
with  me  a  hundred  feet  of  iron  rods,  (no 
easy  matter,  where  it  had  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  upper  part  of  a  glacier 
on  men's  backs,)  thinking  to  bore  the 
glacier  through  and  through.  As  well 
might  I  have  tried  to  sound  the  ocean 
with  a  ten-fathom  line.  The  following 
year  I  took  two  hundred  feet  of  rods 
with  me,  and  again  I  was  foiled.  Event- 
ually I  succeeded  in  carrying  up  a  thou- 
sand feet  of  line,  and  satisfied  myself, 
after  many  attempts,  that  this  was  about 
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the  average  thickness  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Aar,  on  which  I  was  working.  I 
mention  these  failures,  because  they  give 
some  idea  of  the  discouragements  and 
difficulties  which  meet  the  investigator  in 
any  new  field  of  research  ;  and  the  stu- 
dent must  remember,  for  his  consolation 
under  such  disappointments,  that  his  fail- 
ures are  almost  as  important'  to  the  cause 
of  science  "and  to  those  who  follow  him  in 
the  same  road  as  his  successes.  It  is  much 
to  know  what  we  cannot  do  in  any  giv- 
en direction,  —  the  first  step,  indeed,  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  what  we  can 
do. 

A  like  disappointment  awaited  me  in 
my  first  attempt  to  ascertain  by  direct 
measurement  the  rate  of  motion  in  the 
glacier.  Early  observers  had  asserted 
that  the  glacier  moved,  but  there  had 
been  no  accurate  demonstration  of  the 
fact,  and  so  uniform  is  its  general  ap- 
pearance from  year  to  year  that  even  the 
fact  of  its  motion  was  denied  by  many. 
It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  boulders 
had  been  watched ;  a  mass  of  rock  which 
had  stood  at  a  certain  point  on  the  gla- 
cier was  found  many  feet  below  that 
point  the  following  year  ;  but  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  theory  insisted  that  it  did 
not  follow,  because  the  mass  of  rock  had 
moved,  that  therefore  the  mass  of  ice  had 
moved  with  it.  They  believed  that  the 
boulder  might  have  slid  down  for  that 
,nce.  Neither  did  the  occasional  en- 
hment  of  the  glaciers  upon  the  val- 

ys  prove  anything ;  it  might  be  solely 
the  effect  of  an  unusual  accumulation  of 
snow  in  cold  seasons.  Here,  then,  was 
another  question  to  be  tested ;  and  one 
of  my  first  experiments  was  to  plant 
stakes  in  the  ice  to  ascertain  whether 
they  would  change  their  position  with 
reference  to  the  sides  of  the  valley  or  not. 
If  the  glacier  moved,  my  stakes  must  of 
course  move  with  it ;  if  it  was  stationary, 
my  stakes  would  remain  standing  where 
I  had  placed  them,  and  any  advance  of 
other  objects  upon  the  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier would  be  proved  to  be  due  to  their 
sliding,  or  to  some  motion  of  their  own, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  mass  of  ice  on 


which  they  rested.  I  found  .neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  my  anticipated  re- 
sults ;  after  a  short  time,  all  the  stakes 
lay  flat  on  the  ice,  and  I  learned  nothing 
from  my  first  series  of  experiments,  ex- 
cept that  the  surface  of  the  glacier  is 
wasted  annually  for  a  depth  of  at  least 
five  feet,  in  consequence  of  which  my 
rods  had  lost  their  support,  and  fallen 
down.  Similar  disappointment  was  ex- 
perienced by  my  friend  Escher  upon  the 
great  glacier  of  Aletsch. 

My  failure,  however,  taught  me  to  sink 
the  next  set  of  stakes  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ice,  instead  of 
five ;  and  the  experiment  was  attended 
with  happier  results.  A  stake  planted 
eighteen  feet  deep  in  the  ice,  and  cut  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  in 
•the  summer  of  1840,  was  found,  on  my 
return  in  the  summer  of  1841,  to  project 
seven  feet,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember it  showed  ten  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. Before  leaving  the  glacier,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  I  planted  six  stakes  at  a 
certain  distance  from  each  other  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
glacier,  taking  care  to  have  the  position 
of  all  the  stakes  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  fixed  points  on  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  valley.  When  I  returned, 
the  following  year,  all  the  stakes  had  ad- 
vanced considerably,  and  the  straight  line 
had  changed  to  a  crescent,  the  central 
rods  having  moved  forward  much  faster 
than  those  nearer  the  sides,  so  that  not 
only  was  the  advance  of  the  glacier  clear- 
ly demonstrated,  but  also  the  fact  that  its 
middle  portion  moved  faster  than  its  mar- 
gins. This  furnished  the  first  accurate 
data  on  record  concerning  the  average 
movement  of  the  glacier  during  the  great- 
er part  of  one  year.  In  1842  I  caused  a 
trigonometric  survey  of  the  whole  glacier 
of  the  Aar  to  be  made,  and  several  lines 
across  its  whole  width  were  staked  and 
determined  with  reference  to  the  sides 
of  the  valley ;  *  for  a  number  of  suc- 

*  All  the  trigonometrical  measurements  con- 
nected with  my  experiments  were  very  ably 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wild,  now  Professor  at  the 
Federal  Polytechnic  School  in  Zurich;  they 
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cessive  years  the  survey  was  repeated, 
and  furnished  the  numerous  data  con- 
cerning the  motion  of  the  glacier  which 
I  have  published.  I  shall  probably  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  repeating  these 
experiments,  and  examining  anew  the 
condition  of  the  glacier  of  the  Aar ;  but 
as  all  the  measurements  were  taken  with 
reference  to  certain  fixed  points  recorded 
upon  the  map  mentioned  in  the  note,  it 
would  be  easy  to  renew  them  over  the  same 
locality,  and  to  make  a  direct  comparison 
with  my  first  results  after  an  interval  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Such  a  compar- 
ison would  be  very  valuable  to  science, 
as  showing  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  glacier,  its  rate  of  motion,  etc., 
since  the  time  niy  survey  was  made. 

These  observations  not  only  determin- 
ed the  fact  of  the  motion  of  the  glacier  it- 
self, as  well  as  the  inequality  of  its  motion 
in  different  parts,  but  explained^  also  a 
variety  of  phenomena  indirectly  connect- 
ed with  it.  Among  these  were  the  posi- 
tion and  direction  of  the  crevasses,  those 
gaping  fissures  of  unknown  depths,  some- 
times a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  often 
measuring  several  hundred  feet  in  width, 
the  terror,  not  only  of  the  ordinary  trav- 
eller, but  of  the  most  experienced  moun- 
taineers. There  is  a  variety  of  such  cre- 
vasses upon  the  glacier,  but  the  most  nu- 
merous and  dangerous  are  the  transverse 
and  lateral  ones.  The  transverse  ones 
were  readily  accounted  for  after  the  mo- 
tion of  the  glacier  was  admitted ;  they 
must  take  place,  whenever,  the  glacier 
advancing  over  inequalities  or  steeper 
parts  of  its  bed,  the  tension  of  the  mass 
was  so  great  that  the  cohesion  of  the  par- 
ticles was  overcome,  and  the  ice  conse- 
quently rent  apart.  This  would  be  es- 
pecially the  case  wherever  some  steep 
angle  in  the  bottom  over  which  it  mov- 
ed presented  an  obstacle  to  the  even  ad- 
vance of  the  mass.  But  the  position  of 
the  lateral  ones  was  not  so  easily  under- 
stood. They  are  especially  apt  to  occur 
wherever  a  promontory  of  rock  juts  out 

are  recorded  in  the  topographical  survey  and 
map  of  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  accompanying 
my  "  Systfeme  Glaciaire." 


into  the  glacier ;  and  when  fresh,  they 
usually  slant  obliquely  upward,  trending 
from  the  prominent  wall  toward  the  head 
of  the  glacier,  while,  when  old,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  turn  downward,  so  that  the 
crevasses  around  such  a  promontqry  are 
often  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  spread 
fan,  diverging  from  it  in  different  direc- 
tions. When  the  movement  of  the  gla- 
cier was  fully  understood,  however,  it  be- 
came evident,  that,  in  its  effort  to  force 
itself  around  the  promontory,  the  ice  was 
violently  torn  apart,  and  that  the  rent 
must  take  place  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  with  that  in  which  the  mass  was 
moving.  If  the  mass  be  moving  inward 
and  downward,  the  direction  of  the  rent 
must  be  obliquely  upward.  As  now  the 
mass  continues  to  advance,  the  crevasses 
must  advance  with  it;  and  as  it  moves 
more  rapidly  toward  the  middle  than  on 
the  margins,  that  end  of  the  crevasse 
which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  pro- 
jecting rock  must  move  more  rapidly  al- 
so ;  the  consequence  is,  that  all  the  old- 
er lateral  crevasses,  after  a  certain  time, 
point  downward,  while  the  fresh  ones 
point  upward. 

Not  only  does  the  glacier  collect  a 
variety  of  foreign  materials  on  its  up- 
per surface,  but  its  sides  as  well  as  its 
lower  surface  are  studded  with  boul- 
ders, stones,  pebbles,  sand,  coarse  and 
fine  gravel,  so  that  it  forms  in  reality  a 
gigantic  rasp,  with  sides  hundreds  of  feet 
deep,  and  a  surface  thousands  of  feet  wide 
and  many  miles  in  length,  grinding  over 
the  bottom  and  along  the  walls  between 
which  it  moves,  polishing,  grooving,  and 
scratching  them  as  it  passes  onward.  One 
who  is  familiar  with  the  track  of  this 
mighty  engine  will  recognize  at  once 
where  the  large  boulders  have  hollowed 
out  their  deeper  furrows,  where  small  peb- 
bles have  drawn  their  finer  marks,  where 
the  stones  with  angular  edges  have  left 
their  sharp  scratches,  where  sand  and 
gravel  have  rubbed  and  smoothed  the 
rocky  surface,  and  left  it  bright  and  polish- 
ed as  if  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  mar- 
ble-worker. These  marks  are  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  any  one  who  has  carefully 
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observed  them ;  the  scratches,  furrows, 
grooves,  are  always  rectilinear,  trending 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  glacier  is 
moving,  and  most  distinct  on  that  side  of 
the  surface -inequalities  facing  the  direc- 
tion of.the  moving  mass,  while  the  lee-side 
remains  mostly  untouched. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  it  is  known  that 
the  glacier  carries  this  powerful  appara- 
tus on  its  sides  and  bottom,  when  they 
are  hidden  from  sight.  I  answer,  that 
we  might  determine  the  fact  theoretically 
from  certain  known  conditions  respecting 
the  conformation  of  the  glacier,  to  which 
I  shall  allude  presently ;  but  we  need 
not  resort  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  since 
we  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
truth.  Here  and  there  on  the  sides  of 
the  glacier  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the  ice  to  a  great 
depth,  and  even  to  follow  such  a  gap 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
everywhere  do  we  find  the  surface  of  the  . 
ice  'fretted  as  I  have  described  it,  with 
stones  of  every  size,  from  the  pebble  to 
the  boulder,  and  also  with  sand  and  grav- 
el of  all  s\)rts,  from  the  coarsest  grain  to 
the  finest,  and  these  materials,  more  or 
less  firmly  set  in  thf  ice,  form  the  grating 
surface  with  which,  in  its  onward  move- 
ment down  the  Alpine  valleys,  it  leaves 
everywhere  unmistakable  traces  of  its 
passage. 

We  come  now  to  the  moraines,  those 
walls  of  loose  materials  built  by  the  gla- 
ciers themselves  along  their  road.  They 
have  been  divided  into  three  classes, 
namely,  lateral,  medial,  and  terminal 
moraines.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  later- 
al ones ;  and  to  understand  them  we  must 
examine  the  conformation  of  the  glacier 
below  the  neve,  where  it  assumes  the 
character  of  pure  compact  ice.  We  have 
seen  that  the  fields  of  snow,  where  the 
glaciers  have  their  origin,  are  level,  and 
that  lower  down,  where  these  masses  of 
snow  begin  to  descend  toward  the  nar- 
rower valley,  they  follow  its  trough-like 
shape,  sinking  toward  the  centre  and  slop- 
ing upward  against  the  sides,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  glacier,  about  the  region  of 
the  neve',  is  slightly  concave.  But  lower 


down  in  the  glacier  proper,  where  it  is 
completely  transformed  into  ice,  its  sur- 
face becomes  convex,  for  the  following 
reason  :  The  rocky  walls  of  the  valley, 
as  they  approach  the  plain,  partake  of 
its  higher  temperature.  They  become 
heated  by  the  sun  during  the  day  in  sum- 
mer, so  that  the  margins  of  the  glacier 
melt  rapidly  in  contact  with  thenr^  In 
consequence  of  this,  there  is  always  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  a  broad  de- 
pression between  the  ice  and  the  rocky 
walls,  while,  as  this  effect  is  not  felt  in 
the  centre  of  the  glacier,  it  there  retains 
a  higher  level.  The  natural  result  of 
this  is  a  convex  surface,  arching  upward 
toward  the  middle,  sinking  toward  the 
sides.  It  is  in  these  broad,  marginal  de- 
pressions that  the  lateral  moraines  ac- 
cumulate ;  masses  of  rock,  stones,  peb- 
bles, dust,  all  the  fragments,  in  short, 
which  become  loosened  from  the  rocky 
walls  above,  fall  into  them,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  materials  so  accumulated  which 
gradually  work  their  way  downward  be- 
tween the  ice  and  the  walls,  till  the  whole 
side  of  the  glacier  becomes  studded  with 
them.  It  is  evident,  that,  when  the  gla- 
cier runs  in  a  northerly  or  southerly  di- 
rection, both  the  walls  will  be  affected 
by  the  sun,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
sides  will  be  uniform,  or  nearly  so.  But 
when  the  trend  of  the  valley  is  from  east 
to  west,  or  from  west  to  east,  the  north- 
ern side  only  will  feel  the  full  force  of 
the  sun ;  and  in  such  a  case,  only  one  side 
of  the  glacier  will  be  convex  in  outline, 
while  the  other  will  remain  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  middle.  The  large  masses 
of  loose  materials  which  accumulate  be- 
tween the  glacier  and  its  rocky  walls 
and  upon  its  margins  form  the  lateral 
moraines.  These  move  most  slowly,  as 
the  marginal  portions  of  the  glacier  ad- 
vance at  a  much  slower  rate  than  its 
centre. 

The  medial  moraines  arise  in  a  different 
way,  though  they  are  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  lateral  moraines.  It  often 
happens  that  two  smaller  glaciers  unite, 
running  into  each  other  to  form  a  larger 
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one.  Suppose  two  glaciers  to  be  moving 
along  two  adjoining  valleys,  converging 
toward  each  other,  and  running  in  an  east- 
erly or  westerly  direction ;  at  a  certain 
point  these  two  valleys  open  into  a  sin- 
gle valley,  and  here,  of  course,  the  two 
glaciers  must  meet,  like  two  rivers  rushing 
into  a  common  bed.  But  as  glaciers  con- 
sist of  a  solid,  and  not  a  fluid,  there  will  be 
no  indiscriminate  mingling  of  the  two,  and 
they  will  hold  their  course  side  by  side. 
This  being  the  case,  the  lateral  moraine 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  northernmost 
glacier  and  that  on  the  northern  side  of 


the  southernmost  one  must  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  combined  glaciers.  Such 
are  the  so-called  medial  moraines  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  lateral  ones.  Some- 
times a  glacier  may  have  a  great  number 
of  tributaries,  and  in  that  case  we  may 
see  several  such  moraines  running  in 
straight  lines  along  its  surface,  all  of 
which  are  called  medial  moraines  in  con- 
sequence of  their  origin  midway  between 
two  combining  glaciers.  The  glacier  of 
the  Aar  represented  in  the  wood-cut  be- 
low affords  a  striking  example  of  a  large 
medial  moraine.  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
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tion  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Lauter-Aar, 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  wood-cut, 
and  the  Finster-Aar,  on  the  left;  and 
the  union  of  their  inner  lateral  mo- 
raines, in  the  centre  of  the  diagram, 
forms  the  stony  wall  down  the  centre 
of  the  larger  glacier,  called  its  medial 
moraine.  This  moraine  at  some  points 
is  not  less  than  sixty  feet  high.  We 
have  here  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
the  glacier -tables  and  the  sand -pyra- 
mids. The  wall  protects  the  ice  beneath 
it,  and  prevents  it  from  sinking  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  surrounding  surface, 
while  its  heated  surface  increases  the 


melting  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  ice, 
thus  forming  longitudinal  depressions 
along  the  medial  moraines,  in  which  the 
largest  rivulets  and  the  most  conspicuous 
sand-pyramids,  the  deepest  wells  and  the 
finest  waterfalls,  are  usually  met  with.  As 
the  medial  moraines  rest  upon  that  part 
of  the  glacier  which  moves  fastest,  they 
of  course  advance  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  lateral  moraines. 

The  terminal  moraines  consist  of  all 
the  debris  brought  down  by  the  glacier 
to  its  lower  extremity.  In  consequence 
of  the  more  rapid  movement  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  glacier,  it  always  terminates  in 
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a  semicircle  at  its  lower  end,  where  these 
materials  collect,  and  the  terminal  mo- 
raines, of  course,  follow  the  outline  of  the 


glacier.  The  wood-cut  below  represents 
the  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacier  of 
Viesch. 


Sometimes,  when  a  number  of  cold 
summers  have  succeeded  each  other,  pre- 
venting the  glacier  from  melting  in  pro- 
portion to  its  advance,  the  accumulation 
of  materials  at  its  terminus  becomes  very 
considerable ;  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  succession  of  warm  summers,  it  grad- 
ually melts  and  retreats  from  the  line  it 
has  been  occupying,  a  large  semicircular 
wall  is  left,  spanning  the  valley  from  side 
to  side,  through  which  the  stream  issu- 
ing from  the  glacier  may  be  seen  cutting 
its  way.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
such  terminal  moraines  may  actually  span 
the  whole  width  of  a  valley,  from  side 
to  side,  and  be  interrupted  only  where 
watercourses  of  sufficient  power  break 
through  them.  To  suppose  that  such 
transverse  walls  of  loose  materials  could 
be  thrown  across  a  valley  by  a  river 
were  to  suppose  that  it  could  build  dams 
across  its  bed  while  it  is  flowing.  Such 
transverse  or  crescent -shaped  moraines 
are  everywhere  the  work  of  glaciers. 

All  these  moraines  are  the  land-marks, 
so  to  speak,  by  which  we  trace  the 
height  and  extent,  as  well  as  the  prog- 
ress and  retreat,  of  glaciers  in  former 
times.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
glacier  were  to  disappear  entirely.  For 


ages  it  has  been  a  gigantic  ice-raft,  re- 
ceiving all  sorts  of  materials  on  its  sur- 
face as  it  travelled  onward,  and  bearing 
them  along  with  it ;  while  the  hard  par- 
ticles of  rock  set  in  its  lower  surface  have 
been  polishing  and  fashioning  the  whole 
surface  over  which  it  extended.  As  it  now 
melts,  it  drops  its  various  burdens  on  the 
ground ;  boulders  are  the  mile  -  stones 
marking  the  different  stages  of  its  jour- 
ney, the  terminal  and  lateral  moraines 
are  the  framework  which  it  erected 
around  itself  as  it  moved  forward,  and 
which  define  its  boundaries  centuries  af- 
ter it  has  vanished,  while  the  scratches 
and  furrows  it  has  left  on  the  surface  be- 
low show  the  direction  of  its  motion. 

All  the  materials  which  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glacier,  and  are  moving  un- 
der its  weight,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
firmly  set  in  the  ice  must  be  pressed 
against  one  another,  as  well  as  against 
the  rocky  bottom,  and  will  be  rounded 
off,  polished,  and  scratched,  like  the  rock 
itself  over'which  they  pass.  The  pebbles 
or  stones  set  fast  in  the  ice  will  be  thus 
polished  and  scratched,  however,  only 
over  the  surface  exposed ;  but,  as  they 
may  sometimes  move  in  their  socket,  like 
a  loosely  mounted  stone,  the  different 
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surfaces  may  in  turn  undergo  this  pro- 
cess, and  in  the  end  all  the  loose  mate- 
rials under  a  glacier  become  more  or 
less  polished,  scratched,  and  grooved. 
These  marks  exhibit  also  the  peculiar- 
ity so  characteristic  of  the  grooves  and' 
scratches  on  the  bed  and  walls  of  the 
valley  :  they  are  rectilinear,  trending  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  superincum- 
bent mass  advances,  though,  of  course, 
owing  to  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  pebbles  or  boulders,  they  may  cross 
each  other  in  every  direction  on  their 
surface. 

As  the  larger  materials  are  pressed  on-  < 
ward  with  the  finer  ones,  that  is,  with  the 
sand,  gravel,  and  mud  accumulated  at 
the  bottom'  of  the  glacier,  the  component 
parts  of  this  underlying  bed  of  debris  will 
be  mixed  together  without  any  reference 
to  their  size  or  weight.  The  softest  mud 
and  finest  sand  may  be  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
while  larger  rocks  and  pebbles  may  be 
held  in  the  ice  above ;  or  their  position 
may  be  reversed,  and  the  coarser  mate- 
rials may  rest  below,  while  the  finer  ones  ' 
are  pressed  between  them  or  overlying 
them.  In  short,  the  whole  accumula- 
tion of  loose  debris  under  the  glacier, 
resulting  from  the  trituration  of  all  kinds 
of  angular  fragments  reaching  the  lower 
surface  of  the  ice,  presents  a  sort  of  paste 
in  which  coarser  and  lighter  materials 
are  impacted  without  reference  to  bulk  or 


weight.  Those  fragments  which  are  most 
polished,  rounded,  grooved,  or  scratched, 
have  travelled  longest  under  the  glacier, 
and  are  derived  from  the  hardest  rocks, 
which  have  resisted  the  general  crush- 
ing and  pounding  for  a  longer  time. 
The  masses  of  rock  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  glacier,  on  the  contrary,  are  car- 
ried along  on  its  back  without  under- 
going any  such  friction.  Lying  side  by 
side,  or  one  above  another,  without  be- 
ing subject  to  pressure  from  the  ice,  they 
retain,  both  in  the  lateral  and  medial 
moraines,  and  even  in  the  terminal  mo- 
raines, their  original  size,  their  rough  sur- 
faces, and  their  angular  form.  When- 
ever, therefore,  a  glacier  melts,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  lower  materials  will  be 
found  covered  by  the  angular  surface- 
materials  now  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  former  in  consequence 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  intervening 
ice.  The  most  careful  observations  and 
surveys  have  shown  this  everywhere  to 
be  the  case;  wherever  a  large  tract  of 
glacier  has  disappeared,  the  moraines, 
with  their  large  angular  boulders,  are 
found  resting  upon  this  bottom  layer  of 
rounded  materials  scattered  through  a 
paste  of  mud  and  sand. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  how  far  we  can 
follow  these  traces,  and  what  they  tell 
us  of  the  past  history  of  glaciers,  and  of 
the  changes  the  climates  of  our  globe 
have  undergone. 
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STEPHEN  YARROW. 


A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 


SOMETIME  in  the  year  1856,  a  family 
named  Yarrow  moved  into  the  neighbor- 
hood where  I  then  lived,  and  rented  a 
small  house  with  a  bit  of  ground  attached 
to  it,  on  one  of  the  rich  bottom-farms  ly- 
ing along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ohio. 
The  mother,  two  or  three  children,  and 
their  dog  Ready  made  up  the  quiet 
household :  not  one  to  attract  notice 
from  any  cause.  People  soon  knew  Mar- 
tha Yarrow,  —  all  that  was  in  her.  She 
was  Western-  and  farm-born ;  whatever 
Nature  had  given  her  of  good  or  bad, 
therefore,  thrust  itself  out  at  once  with 
pungent  directness. 

The  family  supported  themselves  by 
selling  their  poultry  and  vegetables  to 
the  hucksters,  leading  an  eventless  life 
enough,  until  the  change  occurred,  some 
five  years  after  they  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood, of  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
you. 

I  called  it  a  Christmas  Story,  not  so 
much  because  it  happened  on  a  Christ- 
mas, as  because  the  meaning  of  it  seemed 
suited  to  that  day ;  and  I  thought,  too, 
that  nobody  grows  tired  of  Christmas 
stories,  especially  if  he  chance  to  have 
been  born  in  one  of  those  families  where 
the  day  is  kept  in  the  old  fashion :  it 
roots  itself  so  deep,  that  memory,  in  what- 
ever quaint  superstition,  or  homely  affec- 
tion for  mother  or  brother,  or  unreaspn- 
ing  trust  in  God,  may  outlive  our  chik£ 
Lood,  and  underlie  our  older  years.  And 
surely  that  is  as  just,  as  wise  a  thing, 
— to  strip  off  for  a  child  the  smirched 
trading  -  dress  of  one  day  at  least,  and 
send  it  down  through  the  long  procession 
of  the  years  with  its  true  face  bared,  to 
waken  in  him  a  live  sense  of  man's  love 
and  God's  love.  Some  one,  perhaps, 
had  done  this  for  this  woman,  Mrs. 
Yarrow,  long  ago;  for,  let  the  months 
before  and  after  be  bare  as  they  chose, 
she  kept  this  day  of  Christmas  with  a 


feverish  anxiety,  more  eager  than  her 
children  even  to  make  every  moment 
warm  and  throb  with  pleasure,  and  en- 
joying them  herself,  to  their  last  breath, 
with  the  whole  zest  of  a  nervous,  strong- 
blooded  nature.  Yet  she  may  have  had 
another  reason  for  it. 

The  evening  before  the  Christmas  of 
which  we  write,  she  had  gone  out  to  the 
well  with  her  son  before  closing  the  house 
for  the  night. 

"  There  'a  no  danger  of  thaw  before 
morning,  Jem  ?  "  —  looking  anxiously  up 
into  the  night,  as  they  rested  the  bucket 
on  the  curb. 

"  Thaw !  there  's  a  woman's  notion 
for  you  !  Why,  the  very  crow  is  frozen 
out  of  the  cocks  yonder ! " — stretching  his 
arms,  and  clapping  his  hollow  chest,  as  if 
he  were  six  feet  high.  "  No,  we  '11  not 
have  a  thaw,  little  woman." 

The  children  often  called  her  that,  in 
a  fond,  protecting  way ;  but  it  sounded 
most  oddly  from  Jem,  he  was  such  a  weak, 
swaggering  sparrow  of  a  little  chap.  He 
stretched  his  hands  as  high  as  he  could 
reach  up  to  her  hips,  and  smoothed  her 
linsey  dress  down :  if  it  had  been  her 
face,  the  touch  could  not  have  been  more 
tender. 

"  You  don't  think  of  the  luck  we  al- 
ways have.  Why,  it  could  n't  rain  on 
Christmas  for  you  or  me,  mother ! " 

She  laughed,  nodding  several  times. 

"  Well,  that  is  sure,  Jem,"  stopping 
to  look  into  the  lean,  emphatic  little  face, 
and  to  pass  her  hand  over  the  tow-color- 
ed hair. 

Somehow,  the  bond  between  mother 
and  son  was  curiously  strong  to-night. 
It  was  always  so  on  Christmas.  At  oth- 
er times  they  were  much  like  two  chil- 
dren in  companionship,  but  Christmas 
never  came  without  bringing  a  vague 
sense  of  cowering  close  together  as  though 
some  danger  stood  near  them.  There 
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•was  something  half  fierce,  now,  in  the 
•way  she  caressed  his  face. 

"  Come  on  with  the  bucket,  brother," 
she  said,  cheerfully,  stamping  the  clog- 
ging snow  from  her  shoes,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  and  looking  over 
the  white  stretch  to  the  black  line  of 
hills  chopping  the  east.  "More  like  a 
hail-gust  than  rain.  But  I  was  afraid  of 
that,  you  see,"  as  they  went  up  the  path. 
"  There  's  an  old  saying,  that  trouble 
always  comes  with  rain.  And  it  did  in 
my  life  —  to  me  " 

She  was  talking  to  herself.  Jem  whis- 
tled, pretending  not  to  hear ;  but  he  peer- 
ed sharply  into  her  face,  with  the  relish 
which  all  sickly,  premature  children  have 
for  a  mystery  or  pain.  Very  seldom  was 
there  hint  of  either  about  Martha  Yar- 
row. SLe  was  an  Ohio  woman,  small- 
boned,  muscular,  with  healthy,  quick 
blood,  not  a  scrofulous,  ill-tempered  drop 
in  her  veins ;  in  her  brain  only  a  very 
few  and  obstinate  opinions,  maybe,  but 
all  of  them  lying  open  to  the  sight  of  any- 
body who  cared  to  know  them.  Not  long 
ago,  she  had  been  a  pretty,  bouncing 
country-belle ;  now,  she  was  a  hard- work- 
ing housewife  :  a  Whig,  because  all  the 
Clarks  (her  own  family)  were  Whigs : 
going  to  the  Baptist  church,  with  no 
clear  ideas  about  close  communion  or  im- 
mersion, because  she  had  married  a  coun- 
try-parson. With  a  consciousness  that 
she  had  borne  a  heavier  pain  in  her 
life  than  most  women,  and  ought  to  feel 
scourged  and  sad,  she  did  cry  out  with 
such  feeling  sometimes,  — but  with  a  keen, 
natural  relish  for  apple -butter  parings, 
or  fair-days,  or  a  neighbor  dropping  in 
to  tea,  or  anything  that  would  give  the 
children  and  herself  a  chance  to  joke 
and  laugh,  and  be  like  other  people 
again.  Between  the  two  feelings,  her 
temper  was  odd  and  uncertain  enough. 
But  in  this  December  air,  now,  her  still 
rounded  cheek  grew  red,  her  breast  heav- 
ed, her  eyes  sparkled,  glad  as  a  child 
would  be,  simply  because  it  was  cold  and 
Chrisftnas  was  coming ;  while  the  child 
Jem,  with  his  tougher,  less  sappy  animal 
nature,  jogged  gravely  beside  her,  head 


and  eyes  down.  As  for  her  every-day 
life,  nobody's  fires  burned,  nobody's  win- 
dows shone  like  Martha  Yarrow's ;  not 
a  pound  of  butter  went  to  market  with 
the  creamy,  clovery  taste  her  fingers 
worked  into  hers.  She  put  a  flavor,  an 
elastic  spring,  into  every  bit  of  work  she 
did,  making  it  play.  The  very  nervous- 
ness of  the  woman,  her  sudden  fits  of 
laughter  and  tears,  impressed  you  as  the 
effervescence  of  a  zest  of  life  which  began 
at  her  birth.  Nobody  ever  got  to  the  end, 
or  expected  to  get  to  the  end,  of  her  sto- 
ries and  scraps  of  old  songs.  Then,  every 
day  some  new  plan,  keeping  the  whole 
house  awake  and  alive  :  when  Tom's 
birthday  came,  a  surprise-feast  of  rasp- 
berries and  cake  ;  when  Jem's  new  trou- 
sers were  produced,  they  had  been  made 
up  over-night,  a  dead  secret,  ten  shining 
dimes  in  the  pocket,  fresh  from  the  mint ; 
even  the  penny  string  of  blue  beads  for 
Catty,  bought  of  Sims  the  peddler,  was 
hid  under  her  plate,  and  made  quite  a 
jollification  of  that  supper.  You  may  be 
sure,  the  five  years  just  gone  in  that 
house  had  been  short  and  merry  and 
cozy  enough  for  the  children.  Before 

that Here  Jem's  memory  flagged :  he 

had  been  a  baby  then  ;  Catty  just  born  ; 
yet,  somehow,  he  never  thought  of  that 
unknown  time  without  the  furtive,  keen 
glance  into  his  mother's  face,  and  a  fright- 
ened choking  in  the  heart  under  his  puny 
chest.  Somewhere,  back  yonder,  or  in 
the  years  coming,  some  vague  horror 
waited  for  him  to  fight.  To-night,  (al- 
ways at  Christmas,  although  then  the 
glow  and  comfort  of  all  days  reached  its 
heat,)  this  unaccountable  dread  was  on 
the  boy ;  why,  he  never  knew.  It  might 
be  that  under  the  hurry  and  preparation 
of  Martha  Yarrow  on  that  day  some 
deeper  meaning  did  lie,  which  his  in- 
stinct had  discerned :  more  probably, 
hojvever,  it  was  but  the  sickly  vagary 
ora  child  grown  old  too  fast. 

They  hurried  along  the  path  now  to 
reach  the  house  and  shut  the  night  out- 
side, for  every  moment  the  cold  and  dark 
were  growing  heavier ;  the  snow  rasping 
u jder  their  feet,  as  its  crust  cracked ; 
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overhead,  the  sky -air  frozen  thin  and 
gray,  holding  dead  a  low,  watery  half- 
moon  ;  now  and  then  a  more  earthy, 
thicker  gust  breaking  sharply  round  the 
hill,  taking  their  breath.  It  was  only  a 
step,  however,  and  Tom  was  holding  the 
house -door  open,  letting  a  ruddy  light 
stream  out,  and  with  it  a  savory  smell 
of  supper.  Tom  halloed,  and  that  blue- 
eyed  pudge  of  a  Catty  pounded  on  the 
window  with  her  fat  little  fist.  How  hot 
the  fire  glowed  !  Somehow  all  Christ- 
mas seemed  waiting  in  there.  It  was 
time  to  hurry  along.  Even  Ready  came 
out,  shaking  his  shaggy  old  sides  impa- 
tiently in  the  snow,  and  began  to  dog 
them,  snapping  at  Jem's  heels.  Like 
most  old  people,  he  liked  his  ease,  and 
was  apt  to  be  out  of  sorts,  if  meals  were 
kept  waiting.  Ready's  whims  always 
made  Martha  laugh  as  she  did  when  she 
was  a  young  girl :  they  knew  each  other 
then,  long  before  Jem  was  born. 

"  Come  on,  old  Truepenny,"  she  said, 
going  in. 

There  was  comfort.  Nothing  in  that 
house,  from  the  red  woollen  curtains  to  the 
bright  poker,  which  did  not  have  its  part 
to  play  for  Christmas.  Nothing  that  did 
not  say  "  Christmas,"  from  Catty's  eyes 
to  the  very  supper-table.  Of  course,  I 
don't  mean  the  Christmas  dinner,  when  I 
say  supper.  Tom  could  have  told  you. 
Somewhere  in  his  paunchy  little  body 
he  kept  a  perpetual  bill  of  fare,  checked 
off  or  unchecked.  He  based  and  stayed 
his  mind  now  on  preparations  in  the 
pantry.  Something  solid  there !  A 
haunch  of  venison,  mince-meat,  winter 
succotash,  a  roasted  peahen, — and  that  is 
the  top  and  crown  of  Nature's  efforts  in 
the  way  of  fowls.  For  suppers,  —  pish  ! 
However,  Tom  ate  with  the  rest.  Moth- 
er was  hungry ;  so  they  were  very  lei- 
surely, and  joked  and  laughed  to  that  ex- 
tent that  even  Catty  was  uproarious  when 
they  were  through.  Then  Jem  felrto 
work  at  the  great  coals,  and  battered 
them  into  a  rousing  fire. 

"  I  '11  go  and  fasten  the  shutters,"  said 
Tom. 

Martha  Yarrow's  back  was  to  the  win- 


dow. She  turned  sharply.  The  sickly 
white  moon  lighted  up  the  snow -waste 
out  there  ;  some  one  might  be  out  in  those 
frozen  fields,  —  some  one  who  was  com- 
ing home, — who  had  been  gone  for  years, 
—  years.  Jem  was  watching  her. 

"  Leave  the  windows  alone,  Tom,"  he 
said.  "  It  won't  hurt  the  night  to  see  my 
fire." 

He  pulled  his  cricket  close  up  to  her, 
and  took  her  hand  to  pet.  It  was  cold, 
and  her  teeth  chattered.  However,  they 
were  all  so  snug  and  close  together,  and 
Christmas,  that  great  warm-hearted  day, 
was  so  near  upon  them,  as  full  of  love 
and  hearty,  warm  enjoyment  as  the  liv- 
ing God  could  send  it,  that  its  breath 
filled  all  their  hearts ;  and  presently  Mar- 
tha Yarrow's  face  was  brighter  than  Cat- 
ty's. They  were  noisy  and  busy  enough. 
The  programme  for  to-morrow  was  to 
make  out ;  that  put  all  heads  to  work  to 
plan :  the  stockings  to  be  opened,  and 
dinner,  and  maybe  a  visit  to  the  menage- 
rie in  the  afternoon.  That  was  Martha's 
surprise,  and  she  was  not  disappointed  in 
the  applause  it  brought.  It  made  the 
tears  come  to  her  eyes,  an  hour  after, 
when  she  was  going  to  bed,  remember- 
ing it. 

"  It  takes  such  a  little  thing  to  make 
them  happy,"  she  said  to  herself,  —  "  or 
me,  either,"  with  a  somewhat  silly  face. 

She  tried  to  thank  God  for  giving 
them  so  much,  but  only  sobbed.  After 
the  confusion  about  the  show  was  over, 
and  Catty  had  been  wakened  into  a 
vague  jungle  of  tigers  and  lions  and  Shet- 
land ponies,  and  put  to  sleep  again,  they 
subsided  enough  to  remember  the  wind- 
ing-up  of  the  day.  Quiet  that  was  to 
be ;  the  children  from  Shag's  Point  were 
coming  up,  some  half-dozen  in  all,  for 
their  share  of  Christmas.  Poorer  than 
the  Yarrows,  you  understand  ?  though 
but  a  little ;  in  fact,  there  were  not  many 
steps  farther  down  :  peahens  and  cran- 
berries were  not  for  every  day.  Well, 
to-morrow  evening  Jem  would  tell  them 
the  story  of  the  Stable  and  the  Child,  and 
how  that  the  Child  was  with  us  yet,  if 
we  could  only  see.  Jem  was  always  his 
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mother's  spokesman,  and  put  the  mean- 
ing of  Christmas  into  words :  she  never 
.  talked  of  such  things.  Yet  they  always 
watched  her  face,  when  they  spoke  of 
them,  —  watched  it  now,  and  looked,  as 
she  did,  into  the  little  room  beyond  the 
kitchen  where  they  sat,  their  eyes  grow- 
ing still  and  brighter.  There  might  have 
been  a  tinge,  of  the  savage  or  the  French- 
man in  Martha  Yarrow's  nature,  she 
had  so  strong  a  propensity  to  make  real, 
apparent  to  the  senses,  what  few  ideas 
she  had,  even  her  religion.  A  good  skill 
to  do  it,  too.  The  recess  out  of  the  kitch- 
en was  only  a  small  closet,  but,  with  the 
aid  of  a  softly  tinted  curtain  or  two,  and 
the  nebulous  light  of  a  concealed  lamp, 
she  had  contrived  to  give  it  an  air  of  dis- 
tance and  reserve.  Within  were  green 
wreaths  hung  over  the  whitewashed  walls, 
and  an  altar-shaped  little  white  table, 
covered  with  heaps  of  crimson  leaves 
and  bright  berries,  such  as  grow  in  the 
snow ;  only  a  few  flowers,  but  enough 
to  fill  the  air  with  fragrance ;  the  chil- 
dren's Christmas  gifts,  and  wax -lights' 
burning  before  a  picture,  the  child  Je- 
sus, looking  down  on  them  with  a  smile 
as  glad  as  their  own.  A  thoroughly  real 
person  to  the  boys,  this  Christ  for  child- 
hood ;  for  she  built  the  little  altar  before 
this  picture  on  all  their  holidays  :  some- 
thing in  the  woman  herself  needing  the 
story  of  the  Stable  and  the  Child.  If 
she  were  doing  a  healthier  work  on  the 
souls  of  that  morbid  Jem  and  glutton 
Tom  than  could  a  thousand  after-sermons, 
she  did  not  know  it :  never  guessed,  ei- 
ther, when  they  absorbed  day  by  day 
hardly  enough  the  force  of  her  tough- 
muscled  endurance  and  wholesome  laugh, 
that  she  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord 
and  made  His  paths  straight.  Yet  what 
matter  who  knew  ? 

But  to  go  on  with  our  story.  There 
were  times  —  once  or  twice  to-night,  for 
instance  —  when  she  ceased  doing  even 
her  unconscious  work.  Assuredly,  some- 
where back  in  her  life,  something  had 
gone  amiss  with  this  silly,  helpful  creat- 
ure, and  left  a  taint  on  her  brain.  The 
hearty,  pretty  smile  would  go  suddenly 


from  her  face,  something  foreign  looking 
out  of  it,  instead,  as  if  a  pestilent  thought 
had  got  into  her  soul ;  she  would  rise  un- 
easily, going  to  the  window,  looking  out, 
her  forehead  leaning  on  the  glass,  her 
body  twitching  weakly.  One  would  think 
from  her  face  she  saw  some  work  in  the 
world  which  God  had  forgotten.  What 
could  it  matter  to  her  ?  Whatever  hurt 
her,  it  was  the  one  word  which  her  gar- 
rulous lips  never  hinted.  Once  to-night 
she  spoke  more  plainly  tBan  Jem  had 
ever  known  her  to  do  in  all  his  life.  It 
was  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed, 
which  they  did,  shouting  and  singing,  and 
playing  circus-riders  over  the  pillows, 
their  mother  leaning  her  elbows  on  the 
fcot-board,  laughing,  in  the  mean  time. 
Jem  got  up,  after  the  others  were  asleep, 
and  stole  after  her,  in  his  little  flannel 
drawers,  back  to  the  kitchen.  By  the 
window  again,  as  he  had  feared,  the 
woollen  sock  which  she  was  knitting  for 
Tom  in  her  hand,  the  yarn  all  tangled 
and  broken.  Ready  was  by  her  knees, 
winking  sleepily.  The  old  dog  was  grow- 
ing surly  with  his  years,  as  we  said :  Jem 
remembered  when  he  used  to  romp  and 
tussle  with  him,  but  that  was  long  ago  : 
he  lay  in  the  chimney-corner  always  now, 
growling  at  Martha  herself  even,  if  her 
singing  or  laugh  disturbed  his  nap.  But 
when  these  strange  moods  came  on  her, 
Jem  noticed  that  the  yellow  old  beast 
seemed  conscious  of  it  sooner  than  any  one 
beside,  crept  up  to  her,  stood  by  her :  that 
she  clung  to  him,  not  to  her  children. 
He  was  licking  her  hand  now,  his  red 
eye,  drowsy  though  it  was,  watching  her 
as  if  danger  were  nigh.  A  dog  you  would 
not  slight.  Inside  of  his  hot-headedness 
and  courage  there  was  that  reserved  look 
in  his  eyes,  which  some  men  and  brutes 
have,  that  says  they  have  a  life  of  their 
own  to  live  separate  from  yours,  and 
they  know  it.  The  boy  crept  up  jeal- 
ously, thrust  his  numb  fingers  into  his 
mother's  hand.  She  started,  looking 
down. 

"  It  grows  into  a  clear  winter's  night, 
Jemmy,"  trying  to  speak  carelessly. 

So  they  stood  looking  out  together. 
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The  fire  had  burned  down  into  a  great 
bed  of  flameless  coals,  the  kitchen  glow- 
ed warm  and  red,  throwing  out  even  a 
patch  of  ruddy  light  on  the  snow-covered 
yard  without.  A  cold,  but  comfortable 
home-leok  out  there  :  the  bit  of  garden, 
fences,  cow-house,  pump,  heaped  with 
the  snow ;  old  Dolly  asleep  in  her  stable : 
Jem  wrapped  himself  in  his  mother's  skirt 
with  a  sudden  relish  of  warm  snugness. 
What  made  her  pull  at  Ready's  neck 
with  such  nervous  jerks  ?  She  saw  noth- 
ing beyond  ?  Jem  stood  on  tiptoe,  peer- 
ing out.  There  was  no  hint  of  the  hail- 
storm they  had  prophesied,  in  the  night : 
the  moon  stood  lower  now  in  the  sky,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  a  yellow,  frosty  brilliance. 
Yet  something  strangely  cold,  dead,  un- 
familiar, in  the  night  yonder,  chilled  him. 
Neither  sound  nor  motion  there ;  hills, 
river,  and  fields,  distinct,  sharply  cut  in 
pallor,  but  ghost-like :  it  made  him  afraid. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  them ;  the 
hills  to  the  north  ran  low,  and  beyond 
them  he  could  see  more  blue  and  cold 
and  distance,  going  on  —  who  could  tell 
where  ?  to  the  eternal  ice  and  snow,  it 
might  be.  She  felt  it,  he  knew.  The 
boy  was  frightened,  tried  to  pull  her  back 
to  the  fire,  when  something  he  saw  out- 
side made  him  stop  suddenly.  Shag's 
Hill,  the  nearest  of  the  ledge  to  the  house, 
is  a  low,  narrow  cone,  with  a  sharp  rim 
against  the  sky ;  the  moon  had  sunk  half 
behind  it,  lighting  the  surface  of  drifted 
snow  which  faced  them.  Across  this 
there  suddenly  fell  a  long,  uncertain 
shadow,  which  belonged  neither  to  bush 
nor  tree :  it  might  be  the  flicker  of  a 
cloud ;  or  a  man,  passing  across  the  top  of 
the  hill,  would  make  it.  It  was  nothing ; 
some  of  the  coal-diggers  from  the  Point 
going  home ;  he  pulled  at  her  petticoat 
again. 

"  Come  to  the  fire,  dear,"  he  said,  look- 
ing up. 

Her  whole  face  and  neck  were  hot ;  she 
laughed  and  trembled  as  if  some  spasm 
were  upon  her. 

"  Do  you  see  ?  "  she  cried,  trying  to 
force  the  window  open.  "  Oh,  Jemmy, 
it  might  be  !  it  might !  " 


Jem  was  used  to  his  mother's  unac- 
countable whims  of  mood.  Ready,  how- 
ever, startled  him.  The  dog  pricked  up 
his  ears,  sniffed  the  air  once  or  twice, 
then,  after  a  grave  pause  of  a  minute, 
with  a  sharp  howl,  such  as  Jem  had  not 
heard  him  give  for  years,  dashed  through 
the  kitchen  into  the  wash-shed  and  out 
across  the  fields.  Martha  Yarrow  turn- 
ed away  from  the  window,  and  leaned 
her  head  against  the  dresser  -  shelves  : 
standing  quite  still,  only  that  she  clutch- 
ed Jem's  hand.  The  clock  ticked  noi- 
sily as  a  half -hour  went  by;  the  fire 
burned  lower  and  dark.  The  dog  came 
back  at  last,  dragging  his  feet  heavily, 
came  up  close  to  her,  and  crouched 
down  with  a  half  human  moan.  After 
a  long  time  he  got  up,  went  out  into  the 
wash-kitchen  in  a  spiritless  way,  and  did 
not  return  again  that  night.  She  did 
not  move.  It  seemed  a  long  time  to  the 
child  before  she  turned,  her  face  wet 
with  tears,  and  took  him  up  in  her  arms, 
chafing  his  cold  fort. 

"  It  could  not  be  !  I  knew  that,  Jem- 
my. I  was  n't  a  fool.  But  I  thought 

Oh,  Pet,  I  've  waited  such  a  long  while ! " 

He  patted  her  cheeks,  soothing  her,— • 
the  more  effectually,  perhaps,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  troubled  her. 

"  Why,  it  's  Christmas,  mother,"  he 
said. 

"  I  know  that.  You  see,  I  thought," 
her  eyes  fastened  on  his  in  an  appealing 
sort  of  way,  "  that,  being  Christmas,  if 
there  should  be  any  lost  body  wandering 
out  on  the  fields  that  God  had  forgotten 

What  then  ?  "  all  the  blood  gone 

from  her  face.  "  Why,  what  then,  Jem  ? 
No  home,  no  one  to  say  to  him,  '  Here  's 
home,  here  's  wife  and  children  a-waiting 
to  love  you, — oh,  sick  with  waiting  to  love 
vou  ! '  No  one  to  say  that,  Jem.  And 
him  wandering  out  in  the  cold,  going 
quick  back  to  the  mouth  of  hell,  not 
knowing  how  God  loved  him." 

"  If  there  is  such  a  one,"  Jem  said, 
steadily,  though  his  lip  trembled,  "  God 
will  let  him  know." 

"  There  is  no  such  one,"  sharply. 
"  There  is  no  one  yonder  but  knows  his 
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home,  and  is  nearer  to  his  God  than  you 
or  I,  James  Yarrow." 

The  boy  made  no  reply,  —  sat  on  her 
knees  looking  earnestly  into  the  fire.  He 
had  more  nearly  guessed  her  secret  than 
she  knew,  —  near  enough  to  know  how 
to  comfort  her.  After  a  while,  when 
she  was  quiet,  he  turned,  and  put  his 
thin  arms  about  her  neck,  smiling. 

"  Take  me  into  your  bed,  mother. 
I  'm  so  cold !  Let  me  into  old  Catty's 
place  this  once." 

She  nodded,  pleased,  and,  putting  him 
to  bed,  soon  followed  him.  When  she 
held  him  snugly  in  her  arms,  the  replen- 
ished fire  making  hot,  nickering  shadows 
from  the  next  room,  he  whispered,  — 

"  Next  Christmas,  mother !  Only  one 
year  more!" 

Again  the  quick  shiver  of  her  body ; 
but  this  time  her  breath  was  gentle,  a 
soft  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  and  then,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Why,  some  one  else  then  will  call 
me  son.  How  long  he  has  teen  gone, 
dear !  so  long  that  I  never  saw  him 
since  I  was  a  bit  of  a  baby." 

"  Five  years.  Yes.  Well,  dear  ?  " 
anxiously. 

Her  eyes  were  shut,  he  stroked  the 
lids  softly,  thinking  how  moist  and  red 
her  lips  were  :  never  as  beautiful  a  face 
as  the  little  mother's ;  for  so  Jem,  feel- 
ing quite  grown  up  in  his  heart,  called 
her  there. 

"  Well,  then,  no  more  trouble,  but 
somebody  to  take  care  of  us  all  the  time. 
Whenever  I  see  a  preacher,  now,  I  think 

of  father  " stopping  abruptly,  with 

that  anxious,  incisive  look  so  sad  to  see 
on  a  child's  face. 

She  did  not  reply  at  first ;  then,  — 

"  He  preached  God's  word  as  he  knewv 
it,"  she  said,  dryly. 

"  And  whenever  I  hear  of  a  good,  brave 
man,  I  think,  '  That 's  like  father  ! ' " 

Her  eyes  opened  now. 

"  That 's  true,  Jemmy  !  God  knows 
that 's  true  !  So  proud  my  boy  will  be 
of  his  father  !  " 

She  did  not  say  anything  more,  but 
began  playing  with  his  hair,  her  mouth 


unsteady,  and  a  bashful,  dreamy  smile  in 
her  eyes.  She  looked  very  young  and 
girlish  in  the  mellow  light. 

"  He 's  not  coarse  like  me,  Jem,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  Even  more  like  a  woman 
in  some  ways.  He  always  came  near- 
er to  you  children,  for  instance  ;  I  mind 
how  you  always  used  to  creep  away  from 
me  close  to  him  at  night.  He  hates 
noise,  Stephen  does, — and  mean,  scrap- 
ing ways,  such  as  we  're  used  to,  being 
poor.  My  boy  '11  mind  that  ?  We  '11  keep 
anything  shabby  out  of  his  sight,  when 
he  comes  back." 

"  I  '11  mind,"  said  Jem,  dryly.  "  But 
— —  Well,  no  matter.  We  're  to  try 
and  be  like  him,  Tom  and  I  ?  I  under- 
stand." 

She  drew  down  her  head  suddenly  in- 
to the  pillow.  Jem  had  been  growing 
sleepy,  but  he  started  wide  awake  now, 
trying  to  see  her  face :  the  pretty  pink 
color  his  questions  had  brought  was  gone 
from  it. 

"  Did  you  speak,  mother  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  I  said  we  are  to  be  men  like  him, 
Tom  and  I,  if  we  can  ?  " 

He  knew  he  had  touched  her  to  the 
quick  somehow:  his  heart  beat  thick 
with  the  old  childish  terror,  as  he  waited 
for  her  answer. 

"  Yes,  you  are  to  try,  my  son." 

Martha  Yarrow's  frivolous  chirruping 
voice  was  altered,  with  meaning  in  it  he 
never  had  heard  before,  as  if  her  answer 
came  out  of  some  depth  where  God  had 
faced  her  soul,  and  forced  it  to  speak 
truth.  But  when,  after  that,  the  boy, 
curious  to  know  more,  went  on  with  his 
questions,  she  quieted  him  gravely,  kissed 
him  good -night,  and  turned  over,  —  to 
sleep,  he  concluded,  from  her  regular 
breathing.  However,  when  Jem,  after 
a  while,  began  to  snore,  she  got  up  and 
went  to  the  kitchen-fire,  kneeling  down 
on  the  stone  hearth :  her  head  was  on 
fire,  and  her  body  cold. 

"  So  they  shall  be  like  him ! "  she  whis- 
pered, with  a  fierce,  baited  look,  as  if 
by  her  wife's  trust  in  him  she  defied  the 
whole  world.  "I  have  kept  my  word. 
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I've  tried  to  make  his  sons  what  God 
made  him  in  the  beginning." 

That  was  true :  she  had  kept  her  word. 
Five  years  ago,  when  the  great  scandal 

came  on  the  church  in  ,  and  their 

minister  was  tried  for  forgery,  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary,  the  first  letter  his  wife 
wrote  to  him  there  had  these  words : 
"  For  the  boys,  my  husband,  they  never 
shall  know  of  this  thing.  They  shall 
know  you  as  God  and  I  do,  Stephen. 
I  '11  make  them  men  like  you,  if  I  can : 
except  in  your  religion ;  for  I  believe, 
before  God,  the  Devil  taught  you  that." 

When  the  man  read  that  in  his  cell,  a 
dry,  quiet  smile  came  over  his  face.  He 
had  not  expected  such  a  keen  opinion 
from  his  shallow,  easy-going  wife :  he  did 
not  think  there  was  so  much  insight  in 
her. 

"  It 's  a  deep  sounding  you  give,  Mar- 
tha, true  or  not,"  folding  up  the  letter. 
"  And  so  the  boys  will  never  know '?  " 
going  back  to  his  solitary  cobbling,  for 
they  were  making  a  shoemaker  of  him. 

If  there  were  any  remorse  under  his 
quiet,  or  impatience  at  fate,  or  gnaw- 
ing homesickness,  he  did  not  show  it. 
That  was  the  last  letter  or  message 
that  came  from  his  wife.  The  friends 
of  other  prisoners  were  admitted  to  visit 
them,  but  no  one  ever  asked  to  see  him ; 
the  five  years  went  by ;  every  day  the 
same  bar  of  sunlight  struck  across  his 
bench,  and  glittered  on  the  point  of  his 
awl,  gray  in  winter,  yellow  in  summer ; 
but  no  day  brought  a  word  or  a  sign 
from  the  outer  world  but  that.  The  man 
grew  thin,  mere  skin  and  bone;  but 
then  he  was  scrofulous.  He  asked  no 
questions,  ceased  at  last  to  look  up,  when 
the  jailer  brought  his  meals,  to  see  if 
he  carried  a  letter.  Sometimes,  when 
he  used  to  stand  chafing  his  stubbly  chin 
in  the  evening  at  the'  slit  cut  in  the 
stones  for  his  window,  looking  at  the  red 
brick  chimney-pot  he  could  see  over  the 
penitentiary -wall,  it  seemed  like  some- 
thing of  outer  life,  and  he  would  mutter, 
"  She  said  the  boys  would  never  know." 
Once,  too,  a  year  or  two  after  that,  when 


the  jailer  came  into  "quiet  Stevy's" 
cell,  (for  so  he  nicknamed  him,)  Yar- 
row came  up,  and  took  him  by  the  coat- 
buttons,  looking  up  and  gabbling  some- 
thing about  Martha  and  the  little  chaps 
in  a  maudlin  sort  of  way,  —  then,  with  a 
silly  laugh,  lay  down  on  his  pallet. 

"  I  never  felt  sorry  for  the  little  whif- 
fet before,"  said  the  fat  jailer,  when  he 
came  out.  "  He 's  so  close  ;  but  it 's  a 
cursed  shame  in  his  people  to  give  him 
the  go-by  that  way,  —  there ! " 

But  when  he  went  back  an  hour  or 
two  after,  he  found  he  had  gained  no 
ground  with  Stevy ;  he  was  dry,  silent  as 
ever:  he  had  come  to  himself,  mean- 
while, and  shivered  with  disgust  at  the 
fear  that  any  madness  had  made  him 
commit  himself  to  this  mass  of  flesh. 

"  '  Mortised  with  the  sacred  garlic,' " 
he  muttered,  with  the  usual  dry  twinkle 
in  his  eyes. 

Ben  caught  the  last  word. 

"It's  a  good  yarb,  garlic,"  he  said, 
confusedly.  "  Uses  it  on  hot  coals  most- 
ly, under  broilin'  steaks.  Well,  good 
night.  —  He  's  a  queer  chap,  though," 
after  he  had  gone  out,  —  "  beyond  me." 

Five  years  being  gone,  Martha  Yar- 
row, sitting  by  her  fire  to-night,  could 
only  repeat  the  words  of  her  letter.  She 
had  taken  out  a  daguerreotype  of  her 
husband,  and  was  looking  at  it.  He  was 
a  small  man ;  young ;  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  rusty  black,  with  a  certain  subdued, 
credulous,  incomplete  air  about  him,  like 
a  man  forced  at  birth  into  some  iron 
mould  of  circumstance,  and  whose  own 
proper  muscles  and  soul  had  never  had  a 
chance  of  air  to  grow.  A  homely,  sad- 
dened, uncouthly  shaped  face, — one  that 
would  be  sure  to  go  snubbed  and  unread 
through  the  world,  to  find  at  last  some 
woman  who  would  know  its  latent  mean- 
ing, and  worship  it  with  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion which  this  country-girl  had  given. 
Withal,  a  cheerful,  quizzical  smile  on 
the  lips.  Poor  Martha's  eyes  filled,  the 
moment  she  looked  at  that ;  and  so  she 
went  back  to  her  first  years  of  married 
life,  full  of  keen,  relishing  enjoyment, 
all  coming  from  him,  quiet,  silent  as  he 
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was,  —  remembering  how  her  maddest 
freaks  were  indulged  with  that  same  odd, 
dry  laugh.  She  stood  alone  now. 

'.'  And  in  these  years  I  have  grown 
used  to  being  alone,"  —  standing  up, 
stretching  her  arms  suddenly  above  her 
head,  and  letting  them  fall  again. 

It  was  a  lie  :  she  knew  that  the  tired 
sinking  within  her  of  body  and  soul  was 
harder  to  bear  now  than  the  day  he  went 
away,  and  she  weaker  to  bear  it.  If  she 
could  but  lean  her  head  on  his  breast 
for  one  moment,  and  feel  him  pat  her 
hair  with  the  old  "Tut!  tut!  why, 
what  ails  my  girl  ?  "  it  would  give  her 
more  strength  than  all  her  prayers.  She* 
could  n't  think  of  herself  as  anything  but 
a  girl,  when  she  remembered  her  hus- 
band :  these  years  were  nothing. 

Her  mouth  grew  drier  and  hotter,  as 
she  sat  there  looking  into  the  face,  polish- 
ing the  glass  with  her  hand,  kissing  it. 
"  I  'm  so  tired,  Stephen ! "  she  would  whis- 
per now  and  then.  Only  those  who  know 
the  unuttered  mysterious  bond  in  the 
soul  of  a  true  wife  and  husband  can 
comprehend  what  Martha  Yarrow  bore, 
when  it  was  torn  apart,  and  by  no  fault 
of  hers.  "  God  meant  him  for  me,"  she 
sometimes  said,  savagely  ;  "  no  man  had 
a  right  to  part  fts."  She  looked  at  the 
picture,  feeling  that  he  was  purer  than 
any  baby  she  had  nursed  at  her  breast, 
nearer  God.  "It  was  his  religion  was 
to  blame.  That  was  the  ruin  of  us  all. 
I  believe  he  never  knew  who  the  good 
God.  was ;  how  could  he  ? "  thinking 
of  his  father,  who  used  to  sit  in  the 
chimney-corner, —  one  of  those  acrid 
doctrine-professors  who  sour  the  water 
of  life  into  gall  and  vinegar  before  they 
dole  it  out  to  their  children.  She  was 
glad  she  had  told  him  her  mind  before 
they  parted,  —  to  what  his  teaching  had 
brought  his  son.  "I  cut  deep  that  day, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it,"  she  said,  her 
face  white. 

She  had  brought  the  children  here  to 
be  near  the  penitentiary,  but  she  had  nev- 
er been  allowed  to  see  him.  No  letters 
came  from  him.  His  brother,  John  Yar- 
row, sent  hers  to  him.  There  was  some 


formula  of  admission,  he  said,  which  she 
did  not  understand.  The  time  was  near- 
ly up ;  in  one  year  more  he  would  be 
free.  Well,  and  then  ?  He  had  been 
in  one  of  the  ways  that  butted  down  on 
hell ;  how  would  he  come  back  to  her  ? 
In  all  these  years,  silence.  Who  would 
bring  him  back  ?  Who  ?  They  were 
keen  enough  to  put  him  in,  —  but  who 
would  stay  with  him,  to  say,  "  You  've 
slipped,  boy,  but  stand  up  again  "  ?  Who 
would  hold  out  a  kind  hand  at  the  gate, 
when  he  came  out,  with  "  Here 's  a 
place,  Yarrow.  Here  's  home,  and  love, 
and  God  waiting ;  try  another  chance  "  ? 
Who  would  do  that?  No  wonder  she 
looked  out  that  night,  thinking  there 
was  some  work  forgotten. 

Martha  sat  there  until  dawn  came, 
moving  only  to  replenish  the  fire  lest 
the  children  should  take  cold.  In  all 
her  life  she  never  forgot  that  night. 
Some  furious  instinct  seemed  at  work 
within  her,  goading  her  to  be  up  and 
doing.  What  should  she  do?  Why 
should  she  disquiet  herself?  Her  hus- 
band was  safe  asleep  in  his  cell.  Yet 
all  night  long  she  could  not  keep  her 
soul  back  from  crying  to  God  to  save 
him  in  his  deadly  peril,  to  bring  him 
there  at  once  to  her,  to  the  children. 
When  morning  broke,  cold  and  sweet- 
breathed,  russet  clouds,  dyed  with  the 
latent  crimson  day,  thronging  up  from 
behind  the  hills,  she  tried  to  thrust  down 
all  the  pains  of  the  night  as  moody  fan-  - 
cies.  They  did  not  go.  She  bathed 
herself,  woke  the  children,  laughed  and 
romped  with  them  (for  their  year's  holi- 
day should  not  be  damped)  ;  but  the  cold, 
unsufferable  weight  within  dragged  her 
physically  down.  Trifles  without,  too, 
beset  her  with  vague  fears.  Ready  was 
gone ;  for  years  he  had  not  left  the  house 
at  ni^ht-.  The  children  began  to  look  with 

O  o 

uneasy  eyes  at  her  face :  she  would  be- 
tray all.  She  kept  her  fingers  thrust 
in  the  breast  of  her  wrapper  to  touch  the 
case  of  the  picture :  she  could  hold  her- 
self quiet  so.  How  cold  and  unmeaning 
the  light  was  that  day  to  her !  and  every 
tick  of  the  clock  seemed  to  beat  straight 
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on  her  brain.  So  the  morning  crept  by. 
She  grew  so  sure  —  without  reason  — 
that  it  was  the  last  day  of  waiting,  that, 
when  the  children  went  out  to  build 
their  snow-man,  she  sat  down  on  Jem's 
chest,  shivering  and  dizzy ;  when  the 
snow  cracked  under  a  step  outside,  afraid 
to  turn  her  head,— thinking  he  would  be 
standing  in  the  door,  with  the  old  patient 
smile  on  his  mouth,  and  his  hand  out. 
But  he  did  not  come. 

About  half  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of 
Shag's  Hill  there  is  a  hotel,  off  from  the 
road,  looking  like  an  overgrown  Swiss 
chalet.  Not  a  country  -  tavern  by  any 
means.  Starr,  a  New -York  caterer, 
keeps  it,  as  a  sort  of  boarding-house  for 
a  few  wealthy  Pittsburg  families  in  sum- 
mer :  however,  if  you  should  stop  there 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  you  would  be 
sure  of  a  delicate  croquette  and  a  fair 
glass  of  wine.  Usually,  Starr  and  his 
family  are  the  only  occupants  in  winter, 
but  on  this  Christmas  eve  there  were 
lights  in  two  of  the  upper  rooms.  M. 
Soule",  the  Mobile  financier,  so  well 
known  through  the  West,  with  his  fam- 
ily, had  occupied  them  for  about  a  week ; 
/  this  evening,  too,  a  Mr.  Frazier  from 
St.  Louis  was  at  the  house  :  there  was 
a  collision  of  trains  near  Beaver,  and  he 
had  left  the  other  passengers  and  come 
over  to  Starr's,  intending  to  go  on  horse- 
back up  to  Pittsburg  in  the  morning. 
An  old  acquaintance  of  the  Soules,  appar- 
ently :  he  had  dined  with  them  that 
evening,  and  when  Starr  went  up  about 
ten  o'clock  to  know  if  Mr.  Soule  wished 
to  go  out  gunning  in  the  morning,  he 
found  the  old  man  still  standing  wibh  his 
back  to  the  fire,  talking  sharply  of  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad  shares,  then  be- 
ginning to  go  up.  "A  thorough  old 
Shylock,"  thought  Starr,  waiting,  scan- 
ning the  acrid,  wizened  face  with  its  pro- 
truding black  eyes,  the  dried-up  figure 
in  a  baggy  suit  of  blue,  a  white  collar 
turned  down  nearly  to  the  shoulders, 
and  the  gray  hair  knotted  in  a  queue. 
He  looked  at  the  landlord,  scowling  at 
the  interruption  :  M.  Soule",  on  the  con- 


trary, spoke  heartily,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
lieved of  a  bore. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  Starr  ;  I  '11  be 
off  by  four.  I  '11  saddle  my  own  horse, 
—  no  need  to  disturb  any  of  your  peo- 
ple ;  let  them  sleep  on  Christmas  at  least, 
poor  devils.  The  partridges  about  here 
are  really  worth  tasting,"  turning  to 
Frazier,  "  and  Starr  tells  me  of  a  myth- 
ical deer  back  in  the  hills.  You  see," 
with  a  bow,  "  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  breakfast  with  you.  I  '11  see  you 
at  Pittsburg  about  those  shares,  —  say, 
on  Monday." 

"  Yes,"  buttoning  his  coat,  with  a  fur- 
tive glance  of  contempt  at  Soule"'s  burly 
figure  and  eager  face.  Was  this  the 
far-famed  Nimrod  of  the  money-hunt  ? 
"I'll  say  to  Pry  or  you  had  other  game 
on  hand  to-day."  * 

"Other  game,  —  yes,"  with  a  sudden 
gravity, — pushing  his  hair  back,  and  look- 
ing in  the  fire,  while  the  old  man  made 
his  formal  adieus  to  his  wife.  They  lasted 
some  time,  for  Madame  Soule  was  a 
courtly  little  body,  with  all  her  quiet. 

"  I  must  make  an  early  start,  too,"  said 
Frazier,  .turning  again.  "  Glad  of  the 
chance  to  take  a  bracing  ride.  Banks 
closed  to-morrow,  so  no  time 's  lost,  eh  ? 
Well,  good  night,  Soule,"  perceiving 
that  the  other  did  not  see  his  outstretched 
hand ;  "  don't  come  down ;  good  night " ; 
and  so  shuffled  down  the  stairs. 

"  Pah ! "  said  Soule,  with  a  breath  of 
relief.  "  His  blood  's  like  water.  He 
never  owed  a  dollar,  and  never  gave 
one  away." 

The  usual  genial  laugh  came  back  to 
his  face,  as  he  turned  to  Madame  Soule 
and  began  to  romp  with  the  baby  lying 
in  her  lap.  He  was  a  tall  man,  about 
six  feet  high,  with  a  handsome  face,  red 
hair,  a  frank  blue  eye,  and  a  natural, 
genuine  laugh.  Whatever  else  history 
may  record  of  him,  a  man  of  generous 
blood  and  sensitive  instincts.  His  sub- 
dued dress,  quiet  voice,  suited  him,  were 
indigenous  to  his  nature,  not  assumed : 
even  Starr  could  see  that.  Starr  used 
afterwards,  when  they  became  the  coun- 
try's gossip,  to  talk  of  little  traits  in 
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these  people,  showing  the  purity  of  their 
refinement.  To  this  day  he  believes  in 
them.  How  unostentatious  their  kind- 
ness was :  the  delicate,  scentless  air  that 
hung  about  them :  the  fresh  flowers  al- 
ways near.  "  Eating  with  iron  forks,  an' 
not  a  word,  —  my  silver  being  packed  ; 
their  under  -  clothes  like  gossamer,  out- 
side plainer  than  mine.  Bah !  I  know 
the  real  stuff,  when  I  see  it,  I  hope.  No 
sham  there ! " 

When  the  baby  was  tired  of  its  romp, 
Madame  Soule  hushed  it  to  sleep.  She 
was  the  quietest  nurse  ever  lived,  —  the 
quietest  woman,  —  one  whom  you  scarce 
noted  when  with  her,  and  forgot  as  soon 
as  you  left  the  room.  Nature  had  made 
her  up  with  its  most  faint,  few  lines, 
and  palest  coloring.  Soule*,  however, 
had  found  out  the  delicate  beauty,  and 
all  else  that  lay  beneath.  There  was 
a  passionate  fierceness  sometimes  in  his 
look  at  her,  and  a  something  else  stran- 
ger, —  such  an  expression  as  a  dog  gives 
his  master.  She  never  talked  but  to 
him. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  break- 
fasted with  him,  perhaps,"  she  said, 
now. 

•  "No.  I'm  too  much  of  an  Arab, 
Judith.  I  can't  eat  a  man's  salt  and 
empty  his  pocket  at  the  same  time." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  did  not,"  smiling  as  the 
baby  caught  at  his  father's  seals,  then 
glancing  at  the  watch  when  Soule  held 
it  out  for  him.  "  Nearly  eleven.  It  is 
time  your  brother  was  here.  See,  John, 
how  pink  its  feet  are,  and  dimpled,"  — 
putting  one  to  her  mouth  with  a  burst 
of  childish  laughter. 

Soule"  played  with  a  solitary  white  calla 
that  stood  near  in  a  crystal  vase,  gulped 
down  a  glass  of  wine  hastily,  held  the 
delicate  glass  up  to  see  how  like  a  golden 
bubble  it  was,  then  threw  it  down. 

"  Are  you  sure  we  are  right  in  this, 
child?" 

She  stopped  playing  with  the  baby, 
but  did  not  look  up. 

"  About  your  brother  ?  " 

"I  thought" with  the   doubtful 

look  of  one  who  is  about  to  essay  his 


strength  against  flint.  "  It  has  been  a 
hard  life, — Stephen's, — and  through  us. 
What  if  we  let  him  go  ? "  anxiously. 
"  What  would  be  better  ?  He  has  chil- 
dren," —  taking  the  baby's  hand  in  his. 

"Yes,  children, — clods,  like  his  wife," 
—  the  pink  lip  curling.  "  You  should 
know  your  brother,  John  Yarrow.  You 
do  know  the  stuff  that  is  in  him.  Will  his 
brain  ever  muddle  down  to  find  comfort 
in  that  inn  -  keeper's  daughter  ?  Is  it 
likely?  Besides,  they  are  dead  to  him 
now.  You  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
them  apart." 

If  she  saw  the  dark  flush  in  his  face 
at  this,  she  did  not  notice  it,  but  went 
on  hastily. 

"  Stephen  never  had  a  chance,  and  you 
know  it,  John.  He  was  too  weak  to  break 
the  trammels  at  home,  as  you  did,  —  let 
himself  be  forced  to  preach  what  his  soul 
knew  was  a  lie.  When  you  tried  to  open 
the  door  for  him  to  a  broader  life  " 

"I  shut  him  in  a  penitentiary-cell," 
with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  They  taught  him 
to  make  shoes." 

"  Was  it  your,  fault  ?  Now  that  he  is 
free,  then,"  going  on  steadily,  still  pat- 
ting the  child's  cheek,  "  you  mean  to 
shake  him  off,  —  having  used  him.  Push 
him  back  into  the  old  slough.  He  can 
make  a  decent  living  there,  cobbling,  I 
know.  Be  generous,  John,"  with  a  keen 
glance  of  the  pale  brown  eyes.  "  If  you 
succeed  in  this  thing  to-morrow,  take 
him  with  us  out  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  trouble  coming  here.  Give 
him  a  chance  for  education,  —  to  know 
something  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  —  to 
catch  one  or  two  free  breaths  before  he 
dies.  He  has  been  the  man  in  the  iron 
cage,  since  his  birth,  it  seems  to  me." 

She  got  up  as  she  spoke,  rang  the  bell, 
and  gave  the  baby  to  its  nurse,  wrapping 
it  up  in  a  blanket  or  two.  When  she 
turned,  her  husband  was  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug,  a  half-laugh  in  his  eyes. 

"Judith!" 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that 
there  is  no  one  who  can  do  this  foul  job 
to-morrow  but  Stephen  Yarrow,  and 
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for  my  sake  it  must  be  done ;  ergo 

Well,  well !     You  do  love  me,  child  ! " 

Her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears ;  she 
caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  clung  to 
it. 

"  I  do  love  you,  God  knows !  What  is 
Stephen  Yarrow  to  me,  soul  or  body? 
Don't  be  harsh  with  me,  John ! " 

"Harsh?  No,  Judith,"  stroking  the 
colorless  curls  gently ;  looking  back  ; 
thinking  that  she  had  done  much  for 
him ;  he  would  humor  her  whim,  not  be- 
have like  a  beast  to  her.  But  his  broth- 
er  It  would  be  better  for  Stephen 

in  the  end.     Certainly.     Yet  he  sighed : 
a  womanish,  unable  sigh. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  (for  I  am 
not  writing  of  a  fictitious  character,) 
this  man's  frauds  were  discovered.  They 
were  larger  and  more  uniformly  success- 
ful than  any  that  had  ever  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  States,  but  there  was  about 
them  a  subtle,  dogged  daring  that  did 
not  belong  to  Yarrow's  character,  and 
shrewd  people  who  had  known  them  be- 
gan to  talk  of  this  shadow  of  a  woman 
who  went  about  with  him, —a  quadroon, 
they  said, — and  hinted  strongly  that  it 
was  she  who  had  been  the  vital  power 
of  the  partnership,  and  Yarrow  but  the 
well-chosen  tool.  There  are  no  means 
of  knowing  the  truth  of  the  conjecture, 
for  Yarrow  escaped :  she  followed  him, 
but  is  dead,  so  their  secret  is  safe. 
Fraud,  however,  was  but  one  half  of 
his  story.  Soule  gave  like  a  prince, — 
secretly,  with  a  woman -like,  anxious 
helpfulness,  a  passionate  eagerness,  as  if 
the  pain  or  want  of  a  human  being  were 
insufferable  to  him.  In  this  he  was  alone  : 
the  woman  had  no  share  in  it.  She  was 
as  cold,  impervious  to  the  suffering  of 
others  as  nothing  but  a  snake  or  a  selfish 
woman  can  be :  whatever  muddy  human 
feeling  did  ooze  from  her  brain  was  for 
this  man  only.  And  yet,  when  we  think 
of  it,  she  was,  as  they  guessed,  a  quad- 
roon: maybe,  under  the  low,  waxy- 
skinned  forehead  that  Yarrow's  fingers 
were  patting  that  night  there  might  have 
been  a  revengeful  consciousness  of  the 
•wrongs  of  her  race  that  justified  to  her 


the  harm  she  did.  It  is  likely :  the 
coarsest  negroes  argue  in  that  way. 
God  help  them !  At  any  rate,  we  shall 
come  closest  to  Christ's  rule  of  justice 
in  trying  to  find  a  sore  heart  behind  the 
vicious  fingers  of  the  woman. 

While  the  two  stood  in  the  pleasant 
light  of  the  warm  room  waiting  for  him, 
Stephen  Yarrow  came  towards  the  house 
across  the  fields.  It  was  his  shadow  that 
his  wife  and  Jem  saw  crossing  Shag's  Hill. 
He  was  a  free  man  now,  —  by  virtue  of 
his  nickname,  "  quiet  Stevy,"  in  part.  It 
startled  him  as  much  as  the  jailer,  when 
his  release  was  sent  in  a  year  before  the 
time,  "  in  consideration  of  his  uniform 
good  conduct."  The  truth  was,  that  M. 
Soule*  took  an  interest  in  the  poor  wretch, 
and  had  said  a  few  words  in  his  favor  to 
the  Governor  at  a  dinner-party  the  oth- 
er evening,  so  the  release  was  signed 
the  next  day.  Soule  had  called  to  see 
the  man  when  he  came  to  Pittsburg,  and 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  his  cell.  The 
next  morning  he  was  free  to  go,  but  he 
had  stayed  a  week  longer,  making  a  pair 
of  red  morocco  shoes  for  the  jailer's  lit- 
tle girl,  —  idling  over  them  :  when  they 
were  done,  tying  them  on,  himself,  with 
a  wonderful  bow-knot,  and  looking  anx- 
iously in  her  clean  Dutch  face  to  see  if 
she  were  pleased. 

"Kiss  the  gentleman,  Meg,"  growled 
Ben.  "  Where  's  yer  manners  ?  " 

Stephen  drew  back  sharply.  The  in- 
nocent baby !  who  lived  out  -  of-  doors  ! 
Ben  must  have  forgotten  who  he  was  :  a 
thief,  belonging  to  this  cell.  They  were 
going  to  let  him  out ;  but  what  difference 
did  that  make  ?  His  thin  face  grew  wet 
with  perspiration,  as  he  walked  away. 
Why,  his  very  fingers  had  felt  too  impure 
to  him,  as  he  tied  on  her  shoes.  He  went 
away  an  hour  after,  only  nodding  good- 
bye to  Ben,  looking  down  with  an  odd 
grin  at  the  clothes  he  had  asked  the  jail- 
er to  buy  for  him.  Ben  had  chosen  a 
greenish  coat  and  trousers  and  yellow 
waistcoat.  He  did  not  shake  hands  with 
him.  Ben  had  been  mixing  hog -food, 
and  the  marks  were  on  his  fingers.  This 
was  yesterday :  he  was  going  now  to  meet 
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his  brother,  as  he  requested.  Well,  what 
else  was  there  for  him  to  do  ? 

He  did  not  look  up  often,  as  he  plodded 
over  the  fields  :  when  he  did,  it  hurt  him 
somehow,  this  terrible  wastefulness,  this 
boundless  uaused  air,  and  stretch  of  room. 
It  even  pained  his  weakened  eyes :  so  long 
the  oblong  slip  of  clay  running  from  the 
cell  to  the  wall  had  been  his  share,  and 
the  yellow  patch  of  sky  and  brick  chim- 
ney-top beyond.  For  so  many  thousands, 
too,  no  more.  But  they  were  thieves, 
foul,  like  him.  Pure  men  this  was  for. 
Stephen  looked  like  an  old  man  now, 
in  spite  of  Ben's  party-colored  rigging : 
stooped  and  lean,  his  step  slouched  :  his 
head  almost  bald  under  the  old  fur  cap. 
Something  in  the  sharpened  face,  too, 
looked  as  if  more  than  eyesight  had 
been  palsied  in  these  years  of  utter  sol- 
itude :  the  brain  was  dulled  with  slug- 
gishly gnawing  over  and  over  the  few 
animal  ideas  they  leave  for  prisoners' 
souls,  —  or,  as  probably,  thoroughly  im- 
bruted  by  them.  Soule  thought  the  lat- 
ter. 

When  the  convict  had  finished  his  dull 
walk,  he  sat  down  on  the  wooden  staircase 
that  led  to  his  brother's  rooms  for  half  an 
hour,  slowly  rubbing  his  legs,  conscious 
of  nothing  but  some  flesh-pain,  apparent- 
ly,—  and  when  he  did  enter  the  chamber, 
bowed  as  indifferently  to  Soule  and  his 
wife  as  though  they  had  parted  careless- 
ly yesterday.  His  brother  glanced  at 
the  woman :  one  look  would  certainly  be 
enough  for  her.  Poor  Stephen's  power  ? 
If  it  ever  had  been,  its  essence  was  long 
since  exhaled  :  there  was  nothing  in  his 
whole  nature  now  but  the  stalest  dregs, 
surely  ?  Perhaps  she  thought  different- 
ly :  she  looked  at  the  man  keenly,  and 
then  gave  a  quick,  warning  glance  to  her 
husband,  as  she  sat  down  to  her  sewing. 
Soule  did  not  heed  it  as  he  usually  did  : 
he  was  choked  and  sick  to  see  what  a 
wreck  his  brother  really  was.  God  help 
us !  to  think  of  the  time  when  Stephen 
and  he  were  boys  together,  and  this  was 
the  end  of  it ! 

"  Come  to  the  fire,  old  fellow ! "  he  said, 
huskily.  "  You  're  blue 'with  cold.  We 


used  to  have  snows  like  this  at  home, 
eh?" 

The  man  passed  the  lady  with  the 
quaint,  shy  bow  that  used  to  be  habitual 
with  him  towards  women,  (he  still  used 
it  to  the  jailer's  wife,)  and  held  his  hands 
over  the  blaze.  His  brother  followed  him : 
his  wife  had  never  seen  him  so  nervous 
or  excited :  he  stood  close  to  the  convict, 
smoothing  his  coat  on  the  shoulder,  tak- 
ing off  his  cap. 

"  Why,  why !  this  cloth 's  too  thin,  even 

for  summer ;  I Oh,  Stephen,  these 

arB  hard  times,  —  hard !  But  I  mean  to 
do  something  for  you,  God  knows.  Sit 
down,  sit  down,  you  're  tired,  boy,"  turn- 
ing off,  going  to  the  window,  his  hands 
behind  him, — coming  back  again.  "  We 
're  going  to  help  you,  Judith  and  I." 

Soule  did  not  see  the  look  which  the 
convict  shot  at  the  woman,  when  he  spoke 
these  words ;  but  she  did,  —  and  knew, 
that,  however  her  husband  might  con- 
trive to  deceive  himself,  he  never  would 
his  brother.  If  Stephen  Yarrow's  soul 
went  down  to  any  deeper  depth  to-night, 
it  would  be  conscious  in  its  going.  What 
manner  of  man  was  he  ?  What  was  his 
wife,  or  long-ago  home,  or  his  old  God, 
now,  to  him  ?  It  mattered  to  them  :  for, 
if  he  were  not  a  tool,  they  were  rflined. 
She  stitched  quietly  at  her  soft  floss  and 
flannel.  Soule  was  sincere  ;  let  him  ex- 
plain what  his  wish  was,  himself ;  it  would 
be  wiser  for  her  to  be  silent ;  this  man, 
she  remembered,  had  eyes  that  never  un- 
derstood a  lie. 

Yarrow  did  not  sit  down  ;  his  brother 
stood  close,  leaning  his  unsteady  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  I  knew  you  would  not  fail  me,  Ste- 
phen. To-morrow  will  be  a  turning-point 
in  both  our  lives.  Circumstances  have 
conspired  to  help  me  in  my  plan." 

He  began  to  stammer.  The  other  look- 
ed at  him  quietly,  inquiringly. 

"  You  remember  what  I  told  you  on 
Tuesday  ?  "  more  hastily.  "  I  have  dealt 
heavily  in  stocks  lately ;  it  needs  one  blow 
more,  and  our  future  is  secure  for  life. 
Yours  and  mine,  I  mean,  —  yours  and 
mine,  Stephen.  This  paper  old  Frazier 
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carries, — he  is  going  to  New  York  with  it. 
If  I  can  keep  it  out  of  the  market  for  a 
week,  my  speculation  is  assured,  —  I  can 
realize  half  a  million,  at  least.  Frazier 
is  an  old  man,  weak :  he  crosses  the  Nar- 
rows to-morrow  morning  on  horseback." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  playing  with  a 
shell  on  the  mantel -shelf. 

"  I  understand,"  in  a  dry  voice ;  "  you 
want  him  robbed ;  and  my  hands  came 
at  the  right  nick  of  time." 

"  Pish  !  you  use  coarse  words.  A  man's 
brain  must  be  distempered  to  call  that 
robbery  ;  the  paper,  as  I  said,  is  neither 
money  nor  its  equivalent." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments. 

"I  must  have  it,"  hi^leye  growing 
fierce.  "  You  could  take  it  and  leave 
the  man  unhurt ;  I  could  have  done  it 
myself,  but  he  's  an  old  man,  I  want 

him  left  unhurt.  If  I  had  done  it 

Well,"  chewing  his  lips,  "  it  would  not 
have  been  convenient  for  him  to  have 
gone  on  with  that  story.  He  knows  me. 
Is  the  affair  quite  plain  now  ?  " 

Yarrow  nodded  slowly,  looking  in  the 
fife. 

"  If  I  were  not  strong  enough  to-mor- 
row, what  then  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  with  you,  —  near.  I  must 
have*  the  paper.  He  is  an  old  Shylock, 
after  all,"  with  a  desperate  carelessness. 
"  His  soul  would  not  weigh  heavily  against 
me,  if  it  were  let  out." 

Yarrow  passed  his  hand  over  his  face ; 
it  was  colorless.  Yet  he  looked  bewil- 
dered. The  bare  thought  of  murder  was 
not  clear  to  him  yet. 

"  Drink  some  wine,  Stephen,"  said  his 
brother,  pouring  out  a  goblet  for  himself. 
"I  carry  my  own  drinking  -  apparatus. 
This  Sherry  " 

Yarrow  tasted  it,  and  put  down  the 
glass.  ^rf 

"  I  was  cheated  in  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  were." 

"  Your  palate  was  always  keener  than 
mine.  I " 

His  mouth  looked  blue  and  cold  under 
his  whiskers:  then  they  both  stood  va- 
cantly silent,  while  the  woman  sewed. 

"  Tut !  we  will  look  at  the  matter  prac- 


tically, as  business -men,"  said  Soul£  at 
last,  affecting  a  gruff,  hearty  tone,  and 
walking  about,  —  but  was  silent  there. 

The  convict  did  not  answer.  No  sound 
but  the  rough  wind  without  blowing  the 
drifted  snow  and  pebbles  from  the  asphalt 
roof  against  the  frosted  panes,  and  the 
angry  fire  of  bitumen  within  breaking 
into  clefts  of  blue  and  scarlet  flame, 
thrusting  its  jets  of  fierce  light  out  from 
its  cage :  impatient,  it  may  be,  of  this 
convict,  this  sickly,  shrivelled  bit  of  hu- 
manity standing  there ;  wondering  the 
nauseated  life  in  his  nostrils  or  soul  claim- 
ed yet  its  share  of  God's  breath.  Soci- 
ety had  taken  the  man  like  a  root  torn 
out  of  native  unctuous  soil,  kept  it  in  a 
damp  cellar,  hid  out  the  breath  and  light. 
If  after  a  while  it  withered  away,  whose 
fault  was  it  ?  If  there  were  no  hand  now 
to  plant  it  again,  do  you  look  for  it  to 
grow  rotten,  or  not  ?  One  would  have 
said  Soule  was  a  root  that  had  been  plant- 
ed in  fat,  loamy  ground,  to  look  at  him. 
There  was  a  healthy,  liberal,  lazy  life  for 
you !  Yet  the  winter  sky  looked  gray 
and  dumb  when  he  passed  the  window, 
and  the  fire-light  broke  fiercest  against 
his  bluff  figure  going  to  and  fro.  No 
matter ;  something  there  that  would  have 
warmed  your  heart  to  him  :  something 
genial,  careless,  big-natured,  from  the 
loose  red  hair  to  the  indolent,  portly 
stride.  Who  knows  ?  A  comfortable, 
true-hearted,  merry  clergyman, — a  jolly 
farmer,  with  open  house,  and  a  bit  of  good 
racing -stock  in  the  stable,  —  if  bigotry 
in  his  boyhood,  and  this  woman,  had  not 
crossed  him.  They  had  crossed  him : 
there  was  not  an  atom  of  unpolluted  na- 
ture left :  you  saw  the  taint  in  every  syl- 
lable he  spoke.  Fresh  and  malignant  to- 
night, when  this  tempted  soul  hung  in 
the  balance. 

"  We  're  letting  the  matter  slip  too 
long.  Something  must  be  decided  up- 
on. Stephen  !  "  nervously,"  "  wake  up ! 
You  have  forgotten  our  subject,  I  think." 

"  No,"  the  bald  head  raised  out  of  the 
coat-collar  in  which  it  had  sunk.  "  Go 
on." 

Soule  looked  at  him  perplexed  a  mo- 
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merit.  Was  he  dulled,  or  had  he  learned 
in  those  years  to  shut  in  looks  and  thoughts 
closer  prisoners  than  himself? 

"  It  is  a  mere  question  of  time,"  he 
said,  a  little  composed.  "  Frazier  is  an 
agent :  shall  this  money  accrue  to  me  or 
to  his  employers  ?  I  have  risked  all  on 
it.  I  must  have  it  at  any  cost." 

"  At  any  cost  ?  " 

"  At  any,"  boldly.  "  Is  it  any  easier 
for  me  to  talk  of  that  chance  than  you, 
Stephen  ?  " 

"  No,  John.  Your  hands  are  clean," 
with  an  exhausted  look.  "  I  know  that. 
You  had  a  kind  Irish  heart.  What  money 
you  made  with  one  hand  you  flung  away 
with  the  other." 

Soule  blushed  like  a  woman. 

"  No  matter,"  beating  some  dust  off 
his  boot.  "  But  for  Frazier, — I've  talked 

that  over  with  Judith,  and I  don't 

value  human  life  as  you  do :  it  may  have 
been  my  residence  in  the  South.  It  mat- 
ters little  how  a  man  dies,  so  he  lives 
right.  This  Frazier,  if  he  dies  to  defend 
his  package,  would  do  a  nobler  deed  than 
in  any  of  his  dime -scraping  days.  For 
me,  my  part  is  not  robbery.  The  paper 
is  neither  specie  nor  a  draft." 
•  His  tongue  swung  fluently  now,  for  it 
had  convinced  himself. 

"  There  is  but  a  night  left  to  decide. 
What  will  you  do,  Stephen  ?  " 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  green  coat  with 
its  gaudy  buttons,  and  leaned  against  his 
brother  as  they  used  to  go  arms  over 
shoulders  to  school.  Soule's  big  throat 
was  full  of  tears ;  he  had  never  felt  so 
full  of  sorrowful  pity  as  in  this  the  foulest 
purpose  of  his  life.  Unselfish  it  seemed 
to  him.  O  God!  what  a  hard  life  Ste- 
phen's had  been !  This  would  cure  him  : 
two  or  three  sea -voyages,  a  winter  in 
Florence,  would  freshen  him  a  little, 
maybe,  —  but  not  much. 

"Eh?  What  will  you  do,  old  fellow?" 
striking  his  shoulder.  "  This  is  the  last 
night." 

"  I  know  that.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  it  all  my  life." 

He  put  his  red  handkerchief  up  to  his 
mouth  to  conceal  the  face,  as  if  its  mean- 


ing were  growing  too  plain.  Soule  looked 
at  him  fixedly  a  moment,  then,  taking  him 
by  the  button,  began  tapping  off  his  sen- 
tences on  his  breast. 

"  I  '11  state  the  case.  I  '11  be  plain. 
Stephen,  you  want  food ;  you  want 
clothes  ;  you  " 

"  Is  that  all  I  want  ?  "  facing  him. 

The  woman  started,  as  she  saw  his  face 
fully,  and  his  look,  for  the  first  time.  A 
quiet  blue  eye,  unutterably  kind  and  sad : 
a  slow,  compelling  face,  that  would  look 
on  Mis  life  barely,  day  after  day,  year  af- 
ter year,  never  drowsing  over  its  sore  or 
pain  until  he  had  wrung  its  full  meaning 
out  to  the  last  dregs. 

"  All  you  want  ?  Clothing  ?  food  ?  " 
stammered  Soule,  —  something  in  the 
face  having  stopped  his  garrulous  breath. 
"  I  did  not  say  that,  Stephen." 

The  wind  struck  sharper  on  the  rat- 
tling panes ;  the  yellow  and  brown  heats 
grew  deeper.  One  saw  how  it  was  then. 
No  beggar  turned  from  God  so  empty- 
handed  as  this  man  to-day.  His  place 
in  the  world  slipped :  his  chance  gone : 
sick,  sinking :  his  brain  mad  for  knowl- 
edge :  his  hands  stretched  out  for  work  : 
no  man  to  give  it  to  him :  whatever  God 
he  had  lost  to  him  :  the  thief's  smell,  he 
thought,  on  every  breath  he  drew,  every 
rag  of  clothes  he  wore.  Hundreds  of 
convicts  leave  our  prison-doors  with  souls 
as  hungry  and  near  death  as  this. 

"  I  have  lost  something — since  I  went 
in  there,"  he  said,  jerking  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder.  "  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
come  back." 

"  No  ?  " 

Soule  put  his  big  hand  to  his  face  me- 
chanically. 

"  Don't  say  that,  boy !  I  know 

The  world  has  gone  on,  it  has  left  you 
behind You  " 

He  choked, — cculd  not  go  on :  he  would 
have  put  half  the  strength  and  life  in 
himself  into  Yarrow's  lank  little  body  that 
moment,  if  he  could.  There  was  a  some- 
thing else  lost,  different  from  all  these,  of 
which  they  both  thought,  but  they  did 
not  speak  of  it.  The  convict  looked  out 
into  the  night.  Beyond  the  square  patch 
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of  window  and  that  near  dark,  how  full 
the  world  was  of  happy  homes  getting 
ready  for  Christmas !  children  and  hap- 
py wives  !  Soule  understood. 

"  I  don't  say  I  can  bring  you  back  what 
you  have  lost,  Stephen.  I  offer  you  the 
best  I  can.  You  're  not  an  old  man,  — 
barely  thirty :  you  must  have  years  to  ac- 
quire fresh  bone  and  muscle.  Set  your 
brain  to  work,  meanwhile.  Give  it  a 
chance." 

"  It  never  had  one,"  said  the  convict, 
with  a  queer,  faint  smile. 

"  Hillo  !  that  looks  like  old  times !  " 
brightening  up.  "  No,  it  never  had.  Do 
you  think  I  forget  our  alley-house  with 
its  three  rooms  ?  the  carpentering  by 
day,  and  the  arithmetic  by  night  ?  the 
sweltering,  sultry  Sunday  mornings  in 
church,  and  the  afternoons  sniffling  over 
the  catechism  among  the  rain -butts  in 
the  back-yard  ?  Do  you  remember  the 
preachers,  the  travelling  agents,  that  put 
up  with  us  ?  how  they  snarled  at  other 
churches,  and  helped  themselves  out  of 
the  shop,  as  if  to  be  a  man  of  God  implied 
a  mean  beggar  ?  I  don't  say  my  father 
was  a  hypocrite  when  he  made  you  a  col- 
porteur, and  so  one  of  them ;  but " 

He  paused.  Even  in  this  frothy-brain- 
ed fellow,  his  religion  or  his  doubt  lay 
deeper  than  all.  His  face  grew  dark. 

"  I  tell  you,  if  there  is  one  thing  I 
loathe,  it  is  the  God  and  His  day  that 
were  taught  to  me  when  I  was  a  child : 
joyless,  hard,  cruel.  Fire  —  humph !  — 
and  brimstone  for  all  but  a  few  hundred. 
I  remember.  Well,  I  don't  know  yet  if 
there  is  any  better,"  with  a  vague  look. 
"  A  man  shifts  for  himself  in  the  next 
chance  as  well  as  now,  I  suppose.  Did 
you  believe  what  you  preached,  Ste- 
phen ?  "  with  an  abrupt  change.  "  God ! 
how  you  used  to  writhe  under  it  at  first ! " 

"  They  forced  me  into  it,"  said  Yarrow. 
"  I  was  only  a  boy.  You  remember  that 
I  was  only  a  boy, — just  out  of  the  shop. 
The  more  uneducated  a  man  was  in  our 
church-pulpit  then,  the  better.  /  knew 
nothing,  John,"  appealingly.  "  When  I 
preached  about  foreordination  and  hell- 
fire,  it  was  in  coarse  slang :  I  knew 


that.  I  used  to  think  there  might  be  a 
different  God  and  books  and  another  life 
farther  out  in  the  world,  if  I  could  only 
get  at  it.  I  never  was  strong,  and  they 
had  forced  me  into  it ;  arid  when  you 
came  to  me  to  help  you  with  your  plan, 
1  wanted  to  get  out,  and  " 

"  You  did  help  me," — chafing  the  limp 
fingers.  "  That  was  my  first  start,  that 
Pesson  note.  I  owe  that  to  you,  Ste- 
phen." 

"  I  have  paid  for  it,"  looking  him  stead- 
ily in  the  eye,  some  unexpected  manliness 
rising  up,  making  his  tone  bitter  and  mar- 
rowy. "  I  paid  for  it.  But  no  matter  for 
that.  But  now  you  come  again.  I  have 
had  time  to  think  over  these  things  in  yon- 
der, John." 

Soule  dropped  his  hand,  drew  back, 
and  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  Let  it  be  so.  But  did  you  think  what 
you  would  do,  if  you  refused  your  aid  to 
me  ?  Have  you  found  work  ?  or  a  God 
to  preach  ?  " 

Something  in  these  last  words  took 
Yarrow's  sudden  strength  away.  He  did 
not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"  Work  ?  "  feebly.  "  No,— I  have  n't 
heard  of  any  work.  As  for  a  God  " 

"  Well,  then,  what  are  your  purpos- 
es ?  "  coldly. 

Another  silence. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  was  worth 
much,"  he  gasped  out  at  last,  stooping, 
and  pulling  at  his  shoestrings. 

"  And  now  " said  Soule. 

"  There 's  no  need  for  you  to  say  that ! " 
with  a  sharp  cry.  "  I  don't  forget  that  I 
have  slipped, — that  it 's  too  late,— I  don't 
forget." 

His  hands  jerked  at  his  coat-fronts  in 
a  wild,  dazed  way. 

"  Stephen  ! " 

The  woman  rose,  and  let  in  the  air. 

"  I  thank  you.     I  'm  not  sick." 

Soule  turned  away.  He  could  not 
meet -the  look  on  the  pinched  convict- 
face, —  the  soul  of  the  man  crying  out 
for  God  or  his  brother,  something  to 
help.  There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  You  will  come  with  me,  Stephen," 
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quietly :  then,  after  a  pause,  "It  is  for 
life.  There  is  but  little  time  left  to  de- 
cide." 

Was  there  no  help  ?     Had  the  true 
God  no  messenger?     The  winter  wind 
blowing  through  the  window  filled  with 
fine  frost  wet  his  face,  lifted  the  smother- 
ing off  his  lungs.     His  eyes  grew  clear, 
as  his  full  sense  returned  after  a  while : 
seeing  only  at  first,  it  so  happened,  the 
fire  in  its  square  frame ;  and  thinking 
only  of  that,  as  the  mind  always  drowsi- 
ly absorbs  the  nearest  trifle  after  a  spasm 
of  pain.     A  bed  of  pale  red  coals  now, 
furred  over  with  white  and  pearl-colored 
ashes.     It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
seen  any  open  fire,  —  years,  he  believed. 
Where  was  it  that  there  had  been  a  fire 
just  like  that,  with  the  ashes  like  moss 
over  the  heat,  —  and  on  a  night  in  win- 
ter, too,  the  wind  rattling  the  panes  ? 
Where  was  it  ?   While  Soule  stood  wait- 
ing for  his  answer,  his  mind  was  drifting 
back,  like  that  of  a  man  in  his  dotage, 
through  its  dull,  muddy  thoughts,  after 
that  one  silly  memory.  He  struck  on  it  at 
last.  A  year  or  two  after  he  was  married. 
In  the  bedroom.    Martha  was  sitting  by 
the -fire,  with  the  old  yellow  dog  beside 
her :  she  was  trying  to  ride  the  baby  on  his 
neck,  —  he  was  the  clumsiest  brute !   He 
came  in  and  stopped  to  see  the  fun  ;  he 
noticed  the  fire  then,  how  cozy  and  warm 
it  all  was  :  outside  it  was  hailing,  a  gust 
shaking  the  house.     He  had  been  doing 
a  bit  of  carpentering, — he  did  like  to  go 
back  to  the  old  trade !    This  was  a  wick- 
er chair  for  the  baby,— he  had  made  it  in 
the  stable  for  a  surprise :  the  girl  always 
liked  surprises  and  such  nonsense.     He 
put  it  down  with  a  flourish,  and  he  re- 
membered how  she  laughed,  and  Ready 
growled",  and  how  he  and  she  both  got  on 
their  knees  to  seat  the  youngster  in,  and 
tie  him  with  his  bandanna  handkerchief. 
So  silly  that  all  was  !     When  they  were 
on  the  floor  there,  and  had  Master  Jem 
fastened  in,  he  remembered  how  she  sud- 
denly turned,  and  put  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  as  shyly  as  when  they  were  first 
married,  and  kissed  him.     "  Only  God 
knows  how  good  you  are  to  me,  Stephen," 
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she  said.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. — 
Yarrow  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 
Did  ever  a  thought  come  into  your  mind 
like  a  fresh,  clean  air  into  a  stove-heated, 
foul  room  ?  or  like  the  first  hearty,  liv- 
ing call  of  Greatheart  through  the  dun- 
geons of  Giant  Despair  ? 

"  You  do  not  answer  me,  Stephen  ?  " 
said  his  brother.  ' '  You  will  go  with  me  ?  " 

Yarrow's  head  was  more  erect,  his  eyes 
less  glazed. 

"  It  ^nay  be.  The  chance  for  me  's 
over  in  the  world,  I  think.  I  may  as 
well  serve  you.  And  yet " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Give  me  time  to  think.  I  want  out- 
of-doors.  It 's  close  here.  I  '11  meet  you 
in  the  morning." 

Soule  caught  his  wife's  uneasy  glance. 

"  What  is  this,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  looking  dully  out  into  the 
night. 

"Then" 

"  There  's  some  you  said  were  dead," 
—  as  if  no  one  were  speaking,  with  the 
same  dull  look.  "  Or  lost :  I  think  they  're 
not  dead.  If  there  might  be  a  chance 
yet !  If  I  could  but  see  Martha  and  the 
little  chaps,  it  would  save  me,  John  Yar- 
row, no  matter  what  they'd  learned  to 
think  of  me.  They  're  mine,  —my  little 
chaps.  She  said  the. boys  should  never 
know.  She  said  that  of  her  own  free 
will." 

"  Is  it  likely  she  could  keep  her  word  ?  " 
said  Soule,  sneeringly. 

"  Why,  why,  she  loved  me,  John," — a 
moist  color  and  smile  coming  out  on  his 
face.  "  There  's  a  little  thing  I  minded 

just  now  that  Yes,  Martha  kept 

her  word." 

He  tapped  with  his  fingers  thoughtful- 
ly on  the  mantel-shelf,  the  smile  linger- 
ing yet  on  his  face.  The  woman's  wool- 
len sewing  fell  from  her  hand,  and  she 
spoke  for  the  first  time.  Her  tone  had  a 
harsh,  metallic  twang  in  it :  Yarrow  turn- 
ed curiously,  as  he  heard  it. 

"  What  could  they  be  to  you,  if  you 
found  them  ?  They  have  forgotten  you. 
In  five  years  they  have  not  sent  you  a 
message." 
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"  No,  —  I  know,  Madam." 

Even  that  did  not  hurt  him.  His  face 
kindled  slowly,  —  still  turned  to  the  fire, 
as  if  it  were  telling  him  some  old  story : 
looking  to  her  at  last,  steadfast  and  man- 
ly, like  a  man  who  has  healthy  common- 
sense  dominant  in  his  head,  and  an  un- 
selfish love  at  work  in  his  heart.  Such 
a  one  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  there  might  be 
a  chance  —  yet.  It 's  a  long  time.  But 
Martha  loved  me,  Madam.  You  don't 

know I  think  I  '11  go,  John.     It 's 

close  here,  's  I  said.   I  '11  meet  you  at  the 
far  bridge  by  dawn,  and  let  you  know." 

"  It  is  your  only  chance,"  said  Soule, 
roughly,  as  he  followed  him  to  the  door. 

He  was  a  ruined  man,  if  he  were  balk- 
ed in  this. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  the  world  meets 
a  returned  felon,  Stephen ;  you  " 

"  Let  me  go,"  feebly,  putting  his  hand 
up  to  his  chin  in  the  old  fashion. 

"  I  think  I  know  that.  I  —  I  've 
thought  of  that  a  good  deal.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  there  might  be  a 
chance " ;  and  so,  without  a  word  of 
farewell,  went  stumbling  down  the  stairs. 

He  had  given  a  wistful  look  at  the  fire, . 
as  he  turned  away.  Perhaps  that  would 
comfort  him.  God  surely  has  "  many 
voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  is 
without  its  signification." 

An  hour  before  dawn,  Yarrow  found 
the  place  in  which  he  had  appointed 
to  meet  his  brother.  The  night  had 
been  dark,  hailing  at  intervals ;  he  had 
gone  tramping  up  and  down  the  hills 
and  stubble  -  fields,  through  snow  and 
half-frozen  mud-gullies,  hardly  conscious 
of  what  he  did.  The  night  seemed  long 
to  him  now,  looking  back.  He  found 
a  burnt  sycamore  -  stump  and  got  up 
on  it,  shivered  awhile,  felt  his  shirt, 
which  was  wet  to  the  skin,  then  took  off 
his  shoes  and  cleared  the  lumps  of  slush 
out  of  them.  There  was  something  hor- 
rible to  him  in  this  unbroken  silence 
and  dark  and  wet  cold :  he  had  been 
in  his  hot  cell  so  long,  the  frost  stung 


him  differently  from  other  men,  the  icy 
thaw  was  wetter.  It  was  a  narrow  cut 
in  the  hills  where  he  was,  a  bridle-road 
leading  back  and  running  zigzag  for 
some  miles  until  it  returned  to  the  rail- 
road -  track.  A  lonely,  unfrequented 
place  :  Frazier  would  take  this  by-path ; 
Soule  had  chosen  it  well  to  meet  him. 
There  was  a  rickety  bridge  crossing  a 
hill -stream  a  few  rods  beyond.  Yar- 
row pushed  the  dripping  cap  off  his 
forehead,  and  looked  around.  No  light 
nor  life  on  any  side  :  even  in  the  heav- 
ens yawned  that  breathless,  uncolored 
silence  that  precedes  a  winter's  dawn. 
He  could  see  the  Ohio  through  the  gul- 
ly :  why,  it  used  to  be  a  broad,  full- 
breasted  river,  glancing  all  over  with 
light,  loaded  with  steamers  and  rafts 
going  down  to  the  Mississippi.  He  had 
gone  down  once,  rafting,  with  lumber, 
and  a  jolly  three  weeks'  float  they  had 
of  it.  Now  it  was  a  solid,  shapeless 
mass  of  blocks  of  ice  and  mud.  Win- 
ter ?  yes,  but  the  world  was  altered 
somehow,  the  very  river  seemed  struck 
with  death.  His  teeth  chattered  ;  he 
began  to  try  to  rub  some  warmth  into 
his  rheumatic  legs  and  arms ;  tried  to 
bring  back  the  fancy  of  last  night  about 
Martha  and  the  fire.  But  that  was  a 
long  way  off :  there  were  all  these  years' 
mastering  memories  to  fade  it  out,  you 
know,  and  besides,  a  diseased  habit  of 
desponding.  The  world  was  wide  to 
him,  cowering  out  from  a  cell :  where 
were  Martha  and  the  little  chaps  lost  in 
it  ?  John  said  they  were  dead.  Where 
should  he  turn  now  ?  There  was  an 
aguish  pain  in  his  spine  that  blinded 
him :  since  yesterday  he  had  eaten  noth- 
ing, —  he  had  no  money  to  buy  a  meal ; 
he  was  a  felon,  —  who  would  give  him 
work?  "There  's  some  things  certain 
in  the  world,"  he  muttered. 

"  That  was  silly  last  night,  —  silly. 
And  yet,  —  if  there  could  have  been  a 
chance ! " 

He  looked  up  steadily  into  the  sickly, 
discolored  sky :  nothing  there  but  the 
fog  from  these  swamps.  He  had  not 
wished  so  much  that  he  could  hear  of 
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Martha  and  the  children,  when  he  look- 
ed up,  as  of  something  else  that  he  need- 
ed more.  Even  the  foulest  and  most 
careless  soul  that  God  ever  made  has 
some  moments  when  it  grows  homesick, 
conscious  of  the  awful  vacuum  below  its 
life,  the  Eternal  Arm  not  being  there. 
Yarrow  was  neither  foul  nor  careless. 
All  his  life,  most  in  those  years  in  the  pris- 
on, he  had  been  hungry  for  Something 
to  rest  on,  to  own  him.  Sometimes, 
when  his  evil  behavior  had  seemed  vilest 
to  him,  he  had  felt  himself  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  forgiveness.  But 
he  could  see  so  little  of  the  sky  in  the 
cell  there,  —  only  that  three-cornered 
patch :  he  had  a  fancy,  that,  if  once  he 
were  out  in  the  world  that  He  made,  — 
in  the  free  air,  —  that,  if  there  were  a 
God,  he  would  find  Him  out.  He  had 
not  found  Him. 

He  sat  on  the  stump  awhile,  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  then  got  down  slowly,  but- 
toning his  soggy  waistcoat  and  coat. 

"  I  don't  see  as  there  's  a  chance," 
he  said,  dully.  "  I  was  a  fool  to  think 
there  was  any  better  God  than  the  one 
that " digging  his  toe  into  the  froz- 
en pools.  "  It 's  all  ruled.  I  'm  not  one 
of  the  elect." 

That  was  all.  After  that,  he  stood 
waiting  for  his  brother. 

"  I  '11  help  him.    He 's  the  best  I  know." 

Even  the  faint  sigh  choked  before  it 
rose  to  his  lips, — both  manhood  and  hope 
were  so  dead  with  inanition  ;  yet  a  life's 
failure  went  in  it. 

While  he  stood  waiting,  Martha  Yap- 
row  sat  by  her  kitchen  -  fire  crying  to 
God  to  help  him  ;  but  He  knew  what 
things  were  needed  before  she  asked 
Him. 

Soule",  with  his  gun  and  game-bag, 
had  been  coursing  over  the  hills  three 
miles  back,  since  four  o'clock.  He  had 
bagged  a  squirrel  or  two,  enough  to  suf- 
fice for  his  morning's  work,  and  now, 
his  piece  unloaded,  came  stealthily  to- 
wards the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  had 
little  hope  that  Stephen  would  help  him  : 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  through 
the  affair  alone.  If  he  did  it,  that  Sn- 


-  Pah  !  what  was  in  a  word  ? 
every   day.     He   had  quite 
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Men  died 
resolved :  Judith  and  he  had  talked  the 
matter  over  all  night.  But  if  Frazier 
were  a  younger  man,  and  could  fight  for 
it  1  Perhaps  he  was  armed :  Soule's 
face  flashed :  he  stooped  and  broke  the 
trigger  of  his  gun,  and  then  went  on 
with  a  much  less  heavy  step.  They 
would  be  more  even  now.  He  wanted 
to  reach  the  bridge  by  dawn,  and  meet 
his  brother.  If  he  refused  to  help  him, 
he  would  send  him  away,  and  wait  for 
Frazier  alone.  About  nine  o'clock  he 
might  expect  him. 

Frazier,  however,  had  changed  his 
plan.  He  told  Starr  the  night  before, 
that,  as  M.  Sould  would  not  breakfast 
with  him,  he  had  concluded  to  rise  early, 
and  be  off  by  dawn.  "  If  there  's  noth- 
ing to  be  done  about  the  Miami  shares, 
there  is  no  use  wasting  time  here,"  he 
thought.  So,  while  Stephen  Yarrow 
•  waited  near  the  bridge,  the  smoke  was 
curling  out  of  the  kitchen-chimney  where 
the  cook  was  making  ready  the  cashier's 
beefsteak,  and  the  old  man  was  crawling 
out  of  bed.  He  could  hear  Starr's  chil- 
dren in  the  room  overhead  making  an 
uproar  over  their  stockings.  "  Christ- 
mas morning,  by  the  way  !  I  must  take 
some  knick-knack  back  to  Totty."  (As 
if  his  trunk  were  not  always  filled  with 
things  for  Totty,  and  his  shirts  cram- 
med into  the  -lid,  when  he  came  home ! ) 
"  Something  for  mother,  too,"  as  he 
pulled  on  his  socks.  "  Gloves,  now, 
hey  ?  A  dozen  pair.  I  wish  I  had  ask- 
ed Madame  Soule  what  size  she  wore, 
last  night.  Their  hands  are  about  the 
same  size.  Mother  always  had  a  tidy 
little  paw.  So  will  Totty,  eh  ?  "  And 
so  finished  dressing,  thinking  Soule  had 
a  neat  little  wife,  but  insipid. 

So  Christmas  morning  came  to  all  of 
them,  the  day  when,  a  long  time  ago, 
One  who  had  made  a  good  happy  world 
came  back  to  find  and  save  that  which 
was  lost  in  it.  In  these  few  hundred 
years  had  He  forgotten  the  way  of 
finding  ? 

Stephen  Yarrow  had  fallen  into  au 
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uneasy  doze  by  the  road-side.  He  had 
done  with  thinking,  when  he  said,  "  I  '11 
go  with  John."  The  way  through  life 
seemed  to  open  clear,  exactly  the  same 
as  it  had  been  before.  There  was  an 
end  of  it.  There  might  have  been  a 
chance,  but  there  was  none.  He  drowsed 
off  into  a  brutish  slumber.  Something 
like  a  kiss  woke  him.  It  was  only  the 
morning  air.  A  clear,  sweet -breathed 
dawn,  as  we  said,  that  seemed  somehow 
to  have  caught  a  scent  of  far-off  harvest- 
farms,  in  lands  where  it  was  not  winter. 
Warm  brown  clouds  yonder  with  a  glow 
like  wine  in  them,  the  splendor  of  the 
coming  day  hinting  of  itself  through. 

"  I  must  have  slept,"  said  Yarrow,  tak- 
ing off  his  cap  to  shake  it  dry. 

There  were  a  thousand  shining  points 
on  the  dingy  fur.  He  rubbed  his  heavy 
eyes  and  looked  about  him.  The  misty 
rime  of  the  night  had  frozen  on  hills  and 
woods  and  river,  —  frosted  the  whole 
earth  in  one  glittering,  delicate  sheath. 
The  first  level  bar  of  sunlight  put  into 
the  nostrils  of  the  dead  world  of  the 
night  before  the  breath  of  h'fe.  Once 
in  a  lifetime,  maybe,  the  sight  meets 
a  man's  eyes  which  Yarrow  saw  that 
morning.  The  very  clear  blue  of  the 
air  thrilled  with  electric  vigor ;  from 
the  rounded  rose-colored  summits  of  the 
western  hills  to  the  tiniest  ice-cased 
grass-spear  at  his  feet,  the  land  flashed 
back  unnumbered  soft  and  splendid  dyes 
to  heaven ;  the  hemlock  -  forests  near 
had  grouped  themselves  into  glittering 
temples,  mosques,  churches,  whatever 
form  in  which  men  have  tried  to  please 
God  by  worshipping  Him  ;  the  smoke 
from  the  distant  village  floated  up  in  a 
constant  silver  and  violet  vapor  like  an 
incense-breath.  Neither  was  it  a  dead 
morning.  The  far-off  tinkle  of  cow- 
bells reached  him  now  and  then,  the 
cheery  crow  from  one  farm-yard  to  an- 
other, even  children's  voices  calling,  and 
at  last  a  slow,  sweet  chime  of  church- 
bells. 

"  They  told  me  it  was  Christmas  morn- 
ing," he  said,  pulling  off  the  old  cap 
again. 


Yarrow's  chin  had  sunk  on  his  breast, 
as  his  eager  eyes  drank  all  this  morning 
in.  He  breathed  short  and  quick,  like  a 
child  before  whom  some  incredible  pleas- 
ure flashes  open. 

"Well,"  with  a  long  breath,  putting 
on  his  cap,  "  I  did  n't  think  of  aught 
like  this,  yonder.  God  help  us  ! " 

He  did  n't  know  why  he  smiled  or 
rubbed  his  hands  cheerfully.  His  sleep 
had  refreshed  him,  maybe.  But  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  great  beauty  and  tenderness 
of  the  world  were  for  him,  this  morning, 
—  as  if  some  great  Power  stretched  out 
its  arms  to  him,  and  spoke  through  it. 

"  I  '11  not  be  silly  again,"  straighten- 
ing himself,  and  buttoning  his  coat ;  but 
before  the  words  were  spoken,  his  head 
had  sunk  again,  and  he  stood  quiet. 

Something  in  all  this  brought  Martha 
and  the  little  chaps  before  him,  he  did 
not  know  why,  but  his  heart  ached  with 
a  sharper  pain  than  ever,  that  made  his 
eyes  wet  with  tears. 

"  If  there  should  be  a  chance !  " — lift- 
ing his  hands  to  the  deep  of  blue  in  the 
east. 

This  was  the  free  air  in  which  he  used 
to  think  he  could  find  God. 

"What  if  it  were  true  that  He  was 
there,  —  loving,  not  hating,  taking  care 
of  Martha,  and  " 

He  stopped,  catching  the  word. 

"  No.     I  've  slipped.    I  don't  forget." 

He  did  forget.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber that  he  was  a  thief,  standing  there. 
Whatever  substance  had  been  in  him  at 
his  birth  trustworthy  rose  up  now  to 
meet  the  voice  of  God  that  called  to  him 
aloud.  His  lank  jaws  grew  red,  his  eyes 
a  deeper  blue,  a  look  in  them  which  his 
mother  may  have  seen  the  like  of  years 
and  years  ago  ;  he  beat  with  his  knuck- 
les on  his  breast  nervously. 

"  If  there  could  be  a  chance ! "  he  said, 
tmceasingly  ;  "  if  I  might  try  again  ! " 

There  was  a  crackling  in  the  snow- 
laden  bushes  upon  the  hill :  he  looked 
back,  and  saw  his  brother  coming  from 
the  other  side,  his  game-bag  over  his 
shoulder,  stooping  to  avoid  notice,  his 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  some  object  on 
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the  road  beyond.  It  was  an  old  man  on 
horseback,  jogging  slowly  up  the  path, 
whistling  as  he  came.  Yarrow  shudder- 
ed with  a  sudden  horror. 

"  He  means  murder  !  That  is  Frazier. 
You  could  not  do  it  to-day,  John !  To- 
day ! "  as  if  Soule  could  hear  him. 

He  was  between  his  brother  and  his 
victim.  The  old  man  came  slower,  the 
hill  being  steep,  looking  at  the  frosted 
trees',  and  seeing  neither  Yarrow  nor  the 
burly  figure  crouching,  tiger-like,  among 
the  bushes.  One  moment,  and  he  would 
have  passed  the  bend  of  the  hill,  —  Soule 
could  reach  him. 

"  God  help  me  ! "  whispered  Yarrow, 
and  threw  himself  forward,  pushing  the 
horse  back  on  his  haunches.  "  Go  back  ! 
Ten  steps  farther,  and  it  's  too  late  ! 
Back,  I  say ! " 

The  old  man  gasped. 

"  Why  !  what !  a  slip  ?  ah'  water- 
gully?" 

"  No  matter,"  leading  the  horse,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot. 

Up  on  the  hill  there  was  a  sharp  break, 
a  heavy  footstep  on  a  dead  root.  Would 
John  go  back  or  come  on  ?  he  was 
strong  enough  to  master  both.  Yarrow's 
.throat  choked,  but  he  led  the  horse  stead- 
ily down  the  path,  deaf  to  Frazier's  ques- 
tions. 

"Do  not  draw  rein  until  you  reach 
the  station,"  giving  him  the  bridle  at 
last. 

The  old  man  looked  back :  he  had 
seen 'the  figure  dimly. 

"  If  there  's  danger,  I  '11  not  leave  you 
to  meet  it  alone,  my  friend,"  fumbling 
in  his  breast  for  a  weapon. 

Yarrow  stamped  impatiently. 

"  Put  spurs  to  your  horse  !  " — wiping 
his  mouth ;  "  it  will  be  yet  too  late  ! " 

Frazier  gave  a  glance  at  his  face, 
and  obeyed  him.  A  moment  more,  and 
he  was  out  of  sight.  Yarrow  watched 
him,  and  then  slowly  turned,  and  raised 
his  head.  Soule  had  come  down,  and 
was  standing  close  beside  him,  leaning 
on  his  gun.  It  was  the  last  time  the 
brothers  ever  faced  each  other,  and 
their  natures,  as  God  made  them,  came 


out  bare  in  that  look :  Yarrow's,  un- 
der all,  was  the  tougher  -  fibred  of  the 
two.  John's  eyes  fell. 

"  Stephen,  this  will  hurt  me.    I  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  well  done,"  —  his 
hand  going  uncertainly  to  his  mouth. 

"  Well,  well!  you  have  chosen,"  —  af- 
ter a  pause. 

"  Good  bye." 

"  Good  bye,  boy." 

They  Keld  each  other's  hands  for  a 
minute ;  then  Soule  turned  off',  and  strode 
down  the  hill.  He  loosened  his  cravat 
as  he  went,  and  took  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

"  It  was  a  vile  job  !  But " his 

face  much  troubled.  But  his  wife  heard 
the  story  without  a  word,  nor  ever  al- 
luded to  it  afterwards.  She  was  human, 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

A  moment  after  he  was  gone,  a  curi- 
ous change  took  place  in  the  convict,  a  re- 
action,— the  excitement  being  gone.  The 
pain  and  exposure  and  hunger  had  room 
to  tell  now  on  body  and  soul.  He  stretch- 
ed himself  out  on  a  drift  of  snow,  drunk- 
en with  sleep,  yet  every  nerve  quivering 
and  conscious,  trying  to  catch  another 
echo  of  Soule's  step.  He  was  his  brother, 
he  was  all  he  had ;  it  was  terrible  to  be 
thus  alone  in  the  world  :  going  back  to 
the  time  when  they  worked  in  the  shop 
together.  He  raised  his  head  even,  and 
called  him,  — "Jack  ! "  —  once  or  twice, 
as  he  used  to  then.  It  was  too  late.  Such 
a  generous,  bull -headed  fellow  he  was 
then,  taking  his  own  way,  and  being  led 
at  last.  He  was  gone  now,  and  forever. 
He  was  all  he  had. 

The  day  was  out  broadly  now,  —  a 
thorough  winter's  day,  cold  and  clear, 
the  frosty  air  sending  a  glow  through 
your  blood.  It  sent  none  into  Yarrow's 
thinned  veins  :  he  was  too  far  gone  with 
all  these  many  years.  The  place,  as  I 
said,  was  a  lonely  one,  niched  between 
hills,  yet  near  enough  main  roads  for 
him  to  hear  sounds  from  them :  people 
calling  to  each  other,  about  Christmas 
often  ;  carriages  rolling  by  ;  great  Cones- 
toga  wagons,  with  their  dozens  of  tink- 
ling bells,  and  the  driver  singing ;  dogs 
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and  children  chasing  each  other  through 
the  snow.  The  big  world  was  awake 
and  busy  and  glad,  but  it  passed  him 

by- 

"  For  this  man  that  might  have  been 
it  has  as  much  use  as  for  a  bit  of  cold 
victuals  thrown  into  the  street.  And 
the  worst  is,"  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  I 
know  it,  to  my  heart's  core." 

The  morning  passed  by,  as  he  lay 
there,  growing  colder,  his  brain  duller. 

"  I  did  not  think  this  coat  was  so 
thin,"  he  would  mutter,  as  he  tried  to 
pull  it  over  him. 

If  he  got  up,  where  should  he  go  ? 
What  use,  eh  ?  It  was  warmer  in  the 
snow  than  walking  about.  Conscious  at 
last  only  of  a  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth, 
a  weakness  creeping  closer  to  his  heart 
every  moment,  and  a  dull  wonder  if  there 
could  yet  be  a  chance.  It  seemed  very 
far  away  now.  And  Martha  and  the  lit- 
tle chaps Oh,  well ! 

Some  hours  may  have  passed  as  he  lay 
there,  and  sleep  came ;  for  I  fancy  it  was 
a  dream  that  brought  the  final  sharp 
thought  into  his  brain.  He  dragged  him- 
self up  on  one  elbow,  the  old  queer  smile 
on  his  lips. 

"  I  will  try,"  he  said. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  make  his  way 
out  into  the  main  road,  but  he  did  it  at 
last,  straightening  his  wet  hair  under  the 
old  cap. 

"  It 's  so  like  a  dog  to  die  that  way !  I 
'11  try,  just  once,  how  the  world  looks 
when  I  face  i£." 

He  sat  down  outside  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  the  only  building  in  sight,  on  the 
pump-trough,  and  looked  wearily  about. 
His  head  fell  now  and  then  on  his  breast 
from  weakness. 

"  It  won't  be  a  very  long  trial.  I  '11 
not  beg  for  food,  and  I  'm  not  equal  to 
much  work  just  now,"  —  with  the  same 
grim  half-smile. 

No  one  was  in  sight  but  the  blacksmith 
and  some  crony,  looking  over  a  newspa- 
per, inside.  They  nodded,  when  they 
saw  him,  and  said,  — 

"  Hillo !  " 

"  Hillo  ! "  said  Yarrow. 


Then  they  went  on  with  their  paper. 
That  was  the  only  sound  for  a  long  time. 
Some  farmers  passed  after  a  while,  giving 
him  good-morning,  in  country -fashion. 
A  trifle,  but  it  was  warm,  heartsome :  he 
had  put  the  world  on  trial,  you  know, 
and  he  was  not  very  far  from  death. 
Men  more  soured  than  Yarrow  have 
been  surprised  to  find  it  was  God's  world, 
with  God's  own  heart,  warm  and  kindly, 
speaking  through  every  human  heart  in 
it,  if  they  touched  them  right.  About 
noon,  the  blacksmith's  children  brought 
him  his  dinner  in  a  tin  bucket,  leaving  it 
inside.  When  they  came  out,  one  freck- 
led baby-girl  came  up  to  Yarrow. 

"  Tie  my  shoe,"  she  said,  putting  up 
one  foot,  peremptorily.  "  Are  you  hun- 
gry ?  "  looking  at  him  curiously,  after  he 
had  done  it,  at  the  same  time  holding 
up  a  warm  seed-cake  she  was  eating  to 
his  mouth.  He  was  ashamed  that  the 
spicy  smile  tempted  him  to  take  it.  He 
put  it  away,  and  seated  her  on  his  foot. 

"  Let  me  ride  you  plough-boy  fashion," 
he  said,  trotting  her  gently  for  a  minute. 

Her  father  passed  them. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,"  said  Yarrow, 
with  a  bow.  "  I  used  to  ride  my  boy  so, 
and  " 

"  Eh  ?  Yes.  Sudy  's  a  good  girl. 
You  've  lost  your  little  boy,  now  ?  "  look- 
ing in  Yarrow's  face. 

"  Yes,  I  've  lost  him." 

The  blacksmith  stood  silent  a  moment, 
then  went  in.  Soon  after  a  tall  man  rode 
up  on  a  gray  horse  ;  it  had  cast  a  shoe, 
and  while  the  smith  went  to  work  with- 
in, the  rider  sat  down  by  Yarrow  on  the 
trough,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  weath- 
er, politics,  etc.,  in  a  quiet,  pleasant  way, 
making  a  joke  now  and  then.  He  had  a 
thin  face,  with  a  scraggy  fringe  of  yellow 
hair  and  whisker  about  it,  and  a  gray, 
penetrating  eye.  The  shoe  was  on  pres- 
ently, and  mounting,  with  a  touch  of  his 
hat  to  Yarrow,  he  rode  off.  The  con- 
vict hesitated  a  moment,  then  called  to 
him. 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,"  coin- 
ing up,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  horse's 
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The  man  glanced  at  him,  then  jumped 
down. 

"  Well,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  You  're  a  clergyman  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  So  was  I  once.  .  If  you  had  known, 
just  now,  that  I  was  a  felon  two  days 
ago  released  from  the  penitentiary,  what 
would  you  have  said  to  me  ?  Guilty, 
when  I  went  in,  remember.  A  thief." 

The  man  was  silent,  looking  in  Yar- 
row's face.  Then  he  put  his  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Go  on." 

"  I  would  have  said,  that,  if  ever  you 
preach  God's  truth  again,  you  will  have 
learned  a  deeper  lesson  than  I." 

If  he  meant  to  startle  the,  man's  soul 
into  life,  he  had  done  it.  He  a  teacher, 
•who  hardly  knew  if  that  good  God  liv- 
ed! 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  cried,  breaking  loose 
from  the  other's  hand. 

"  No.  I  can  help  you.  For  God's 
sake  tell  me  who  you  are." 

But  YaiTOw  left  him,  and  went  down 
the  road,  hiding,  when  he  tried  to  pur- 
sue him,  —  sitting  close  behind  a  pile  of 
lumber.  He  was  there  when  found :  so 
tired  that  the  last  hour  and  the  last  years 
began  to  seem  like  dreams.  Something 
cold  roused  him,  nozzling  at  his  throat. 
An  old  yellow  dog,  its  eyes  burning. 

"  Why,  Eeady,"  he  said,  faintly,  "  have 
you  come  ?  " 

"  Come  home,"  said  the  dog's  eyes, 
speaking  out  what  the  whole  day  had 
tried  to  say :  "  they  're  waiting  for  you  ; 
they  've  been  waiting  always ;  home  's 
there,  and  love  's  there,  and  the  good 
God  's  there,  and  it  's  Christmas  day. 
Come  home  ! " 

Yarrow  struggled  up,  and  put  his  arms 
about  the  dog's  neck :  kissed  him  with  all 
the  hunger  for  love  smothered  in  these 
many  years. 

"  He  don't  know  I  'm  a  thief,"  he 
thought. 

Ready  bit  angrily  at  coat  and  trousers. 

"  Be  a  man,  and  come  home." 

Yarrow  understood.     He  caught  his 


breath,  as  he  went  along,  holding  by  the 
fence  now  and  then. 

"  It 's  the  chance  !  "  he  said.  "  And 
Martha !  It  's  Martha  and  the  little 
chaps ! " 

But  he  was  not  sure.  He  was  yet  so 
near  to  the  place  where  it  would  have 
been  forever  too  late.  If  Ready  saw  that 
with  his  wary  eye,  turned  now  and  then, 
as  he  trotted  before, — if  he  had  any  terror 
in  his  dumb  soul,  (or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,)  or  any  mad  joy,  or  desire  to  go 
clean  daft  with  rollicking  in  the  snow  at 
what  he  had  done,  he  put  it  off  to  anoth- 
er season,  and  kept  a  stern  face  on  his 
captive.  But  Yarrow  watched  it ;  it  was 
the  first  home-face  of  them  all. 

"  Be  a  man,"  it  said.  "  Let  the  thief 
go.  Home  's  before  you,  and  love,  and 
years  of  hard  work  for  the  God  you  did 
not  know." 

So  they  went  on  together.  They  came 
at  last  to  the  house,  —  home.  He  grew 
blind  then,  and  stopped  at  the  gate  ;  but 
the  dog  went  slower,  and  waited  for  him 
to  follow,  pushed  the  door  open  softly, 
and,  when  he  went  in,  laid  down  in  his 
old  place,  and  put  his  paws  over  his 
face. 

When  Martha  Yarrow  heard  the  step 
at  last,  she  got  up.  But  seeing  how  it 
was  with  him,  she  only  put  her  arms 
quietly  about  his  neck,  and  said, — 

"  I  've  waited  so  long,  my  husband ! " 

That  was  all. 

He  lay  in  his  old  bed  that  evening ;  he 
made  her  open  the  door,  feeling  strong 
enough  to  look  at  them  now,  Jem  and 
Tom  and  Catty,  in  the  warm,  well-lighted 
room,  with  all  its  little  Christmas  gaye- 
ties.  They  had  known  many  happy  hol- 
idays, but  none  like  this :  coming  in  on 
tiptoe  to  look  at  the  white,  sad  face  on 
the  pillow,  and  to  say,  under  their  breath, 
"  It 's  father."  They  had  waited  so  long 
for  him.  When  he  heard  them,  the  clos- 
ed eyes  always  opened  anxiously,  and 
looked  at  them :  kind  eyes,  full  of  a 
more  tender,  wishful  love  than  even 
mother's.  They  came  in  only  now  and 
then,  but  Martha  he  would  not  let  go 
from  him,  held  her  hand  all  day.  Ready 
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had  made  his  way  up  on  the  bed  and  lay 
over  his  feet. 

"That  's  right,  old  Truepenny!"  he 
said. 

They  laughed  at  that :  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  old  name.  When  Martha 
looked  at  the  old  yellow  dog,  she  felt  her 
eyes  fill  with  tears. 

"  God  did  not  want  a  messenger,"  she 
thought :  as  if  He  ever  did  ! 

That  evening,  while  he  lay  with  her 
head  on  his  breast,  as  she  sat  by  the  bed, 
he  watched  the  boys  a  long  time. 

"  Martha,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  you  said 
that  they  should  never  know.  Did  you 
keep  your  word  ?  " 

."  I  kept  it,  Stephen." 

He  was  quiet  a  long  while  after  that, 
and  then  he  said,  — 

"  Some  day  I  will  tell  them.  It 's  all 
clearer  to  me  now.  -Jf  ever  I  find  the 
good  God,  I  '11  teach  Him  to  my  boys  out 


of  my  own  life.  They  '11  not  love  me 
less." 

He  did  not  talk  much  that  day  ;  even 
to  her  he  could  not  say  that  which  was 
in  his  heart ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  there 
was  One  who  heard  and  understood, — 
looking  out,  after  all  was  quiet  that 
night,  into  the  far  depth  of  the  silent 
sky,  and  going  over  his  whole  wretched 
life  down  to  that  bitterest  word  of  all,  as 
if  he  had  found  a  hearer  more  patient, 
more  tender  than  either  wife  or  child. 

"  Is  there  any  use  to  try  ?  "  he  cried. 
u  I  was  a  thief." 

Then,  in  the  silence,  came  to  him  the 
memory  of  the  old  question,  — 

"  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  " 

He  put  his  hands  over  his  face  :  — 

"  No  man,  Lord  !  " 

And  the  answer  came  for  all  time :  — 

"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go,  and 
sin  no  more." 
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I. 

BENEATH  the  trees, 
My  life-long  friends  in  this  dear  spot, 
Sad  now  for  eyes  that  see  them  not, 

I  hear  the  autumnal  breeze 
Wake  the  sear  leaves  to  sigh  for  gladness  gone, 
Whispering  hoarse  presage  of  oblivion,  — 

Hear,  restless  as  the  seas, 

Time's  grim  feet  rustling  through  the  withered  grace 
Of  many  a  spreading  realm  and  strong-stemmed  race, 
Even  as  my  own  through  these. 

Why  make  we  moan 
For  loss  that  doth  enrich  us  yet 
With  upward  yearnings  of  regret  ? 
Bleaker  than  unmossed  stone 
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Our  lives  were  but  for  this  immortal  gain 
Of  unstilled  longing  and  inspiring  pain  ! 

As  thrills  of  long-hushed  tone 
Live  in  the  viol,  so  our  souls  grow  fine 
With  keen  vibrations  from  the  touch  divine 

Of  noble  natures  gone.  „ 

'T  were  indiscreet 
To  vex  the  shy  and  sacred  grief 
With  harsh  obtrusions  of  relief ; 

Yet,  Verse,  with  noiseless  feet, 
Go  whisper,  "This  death  hath  far  choicer  ends 
Than  slowly  to  impearl  in  hearts  of  friends ; 

These  obsequies  't  is  meet 
Not  to  seclude  in  closets  of  the  heart, 
But,  church-like,  with  wide  door-ways,  to  impart 
Even  to  the  heedless  street." 


Brave,  good,  and  true,  ^ 

I  see  iim  stand  before  me  now, 
And  read  again  on  that  clear  brow, 

Where  victory's  signal  flew, 

How  sweet  were  life  !    Yet,  by  the  mouth  firm-set,, 
And  look  made  up  for  Duty's  utmost  debt, 

I  could  divine  he  knew 

That  death  within  the  sulphurous  hostile  lines, 
In  the  mere  wreck  of  nobly  pitched  designs, 
Plucks  heart's-ease,  and  not  rue. 

Happy  their  end 

Who  vanish  down  life's  evening  stream 
Placid  as  swans  that  drift  in  dream 

Round  the  next  river-bend  ! 
Happy  long  life,  with  honor  at  the  close, 
Friends'  painless  tears,  the  softened  thought  of  foes  ! 

And  yet,  like  him,  to  spend 
All  at  a  gush,  keeping  our  first  faith  sure 
From  mid-life's  doubt  and  eld's  contentment  poor,  — 
What  more  could  Fortune  send  ? 

Right  in  the  van, 

On  the  red  rampart's  slippery  swell, 
With  heart  that  beat  a  charge,  he  fell 

Foeward,  as  fits  a  man : 

But  the  high  soul  burns  on  to  light  men's  feet 
Where  death  for  noble  ends  makes  dying  sweet ; 

His  life  her  crescent's  span 
Orbs  full  with  share  in  their  undarkening  days 
Who  ever  climbed  the  battailous  steeps  of  praise 
Since  valor's  praise  began. 
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His  life's  expense 
Hath  won  for  him  coeval  youth 
With  the  immaculate  prime  of  Truth ; 

While  we,  who  make  pretence 
At  living  on,  and  wake  and  eat  and  sleep, 
And  life's  stale  trick  by  repetition  keep, 

Our  fickle  permanence 
(A  poor  leaf-shadow  on  a  brook,  whose  play 
Of  busy  idlesse  ceases  with  our  day) 
Is  the  mere  cheat  of  sense. 

We  bide  our  chance, 
Unhappy,  and  make  terms  with  Fate 
A  little  more  to  let  us  wait : 

He  leads  for  aye  the  advance, 
Hope's  forlorn-hopes  that  plant  the  desperate  good 
For  nobler  Earths  and  days  of  manlier  mood  ; 

Our  wall  of  circumstance 
Cleared  at  a  bound,  he  flashes  o'er  the  fight, 
A  saintly  shape  of  fame,  to  cheer  the  right  « 
And  steel  each  wavering  glance. 

I  write  of  one, 

While  with  dim  eyes  I  think  of  three : 
Whc  weeps  not  others  fair  and  brave  as  he  ? 

Ah,  when  the  fight  is  won, 

Dear  Land,  whom  triflers  now  make  bold  to  scorn, 
(Thee  !  from  whose  forehead  Earth  awaits  her  morn  !) 

How  nobler  shall  the  sun 
Flame  in  thy  sky,  how  braver  breathe  thy  air, 
That  thou  bred'st  children  who  for  thee  could  dare 
And  die  as  thine  have  done  ! 


MY   BOOK. 

THE  trouble  about  biographies  is  that  is  dead,  and  it  is  too  late  forevermore. 

by  the  time  they  are  written  the  person  Then  with  vague  restlessness  you  visit 

is  dead.     You  have  heard  of  him  remote-  the  brook  in  which  his  trout-line  drooped, 

ly.     You  know  that  he  sang  a  world's  you  pluck  a  leaf  from  the  elm  that  shaded 

songs,  founded  great  empires,  won  bril-  his  regal  head,  you  walk  in  the  grave- 

liant  victories,  did  heroes'  work ;  but  you  yard  that  holds  in  its  bosom  his  silent 

do  not  know  the  little  tender  touches  of  dust,  only  to  feel  with  unavailing  regret 

his  life,  the  things  that  bring  him  into  that   no   sunshine   of  his   presence   can 

near  kinship  with  humanity,  and  set  him  gleam  upon  you.     The  life  that  stirred 

by  the  household  hearth  without  unclasp-  in  his  voice,  shone  in  his  eye,  and  for- 

ing  the  diadem  from  his  brow,  until  he  tressed  itself  in  his  unconscious  bearing, 
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can  make  to  you  no  revelation.  It  is 
departed,  none  knows  whither.  He  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  past  as  if  he  had 
tended  flocks  for  Abraham  on  the  plains 
of  Mamre. 

This,  when   biographies   are   at  their 
best.     Generally,  they  are  at  their  worst. 
Generally,  they  don't  know  the  things 
you  wish  to  learn,  and  when  they  do, 
they  don't  tell  them.      They  give  you 
statistics,  facts,  reflections,  eulogies,  dis- 
sertations;  but   what   you   hunger   and 
thirst  after  is  the  man's  inner  life.     Of 
what  use  is  it  to  know  what  a  man^,  does, 
unless  you  know  what  made  him  do  it  ? 
This  you  can  seldom  learn  from  memoirs. 
Look  at  the  numerous  brood  that  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Shelley's  fame.     Every 
one  gives  you,  not  Shelley,  but  himself, 
served  up  in  Shelley  sauce.    Think  of 
your  own  experience :  do  you  not  know 
that  the  vital  facts  of  your  life  are  her- 
metically sealed  ?     Do  you   not  know 
that  you  are  a  world  within  a  world, 
whose   history  and   geography  may   be 
summed  up  in  that  phrase  which  used 
to  make  the  interior  of  Africa  the  most 
delightful  spot  in  the  whole  atlas, —  "  Un- 
explored  Region  "  ?     One  person  may 
have  started  an  expedition  here,  and  an- 
other there.     Here  one  may  have  struck 
a  river-course,  and  there  one  may  have 
looked  down  into  a  valley-depth,  and  all 
may  have  brought  away  their  golden 
grain ;  but  the  one  has  not  followed  the 
river  to  its  source,  nor  the  other  wandered 
bewilderingly  through  the  valley -lands, 
and  none  have  traversed  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.     So  the  geographies  are 
all  alike :  boundaries,  capital,  chief  towns, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  lakes.     And  what 
is   true  of  you  is  doubtless  true  of  all. 
Faith  is  not  to  be  put  in  biographies. 
They  can  tell  what  your  name  is,  and 
•what   was   your   grandfather's   coat    of 
arms,  when  you  were  born,  where  you 
lived,  and  how  you  died, — though,  if  they 
are  no  more  accurate  after  you  are  dead 
than  they  are  before,  their  statements 
will  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  "  re- 
liable intelligence."      But  even  if  they 
are  accurate,  what  then  ?     Suppose  you 


were  born  in  Pikesville  :  a  thousand  peo- 
ple drew  their  first  breath  there,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  like  you  in  character 
or  fate.  You  were  born  in  some  year 
of  our  Lord.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
date  from  the  same  year,  and  each  went 
his  own  way,  — 
"  One  to  long  dariness  and  the  frozen  tide, 

One  to  the  peaceful  sea!  " 
All  this  is  nothing  and  accounts  for  noth- 
ing, yet  this  is  all.  Whether  you  were 
susceptible  of  calmness  or  deeply  turbu- 
lent, —  whether  you  were  amiable,  or  on- 
ly amiably  disposed, — whether  you  were 
inwardly  blest  and  only  superficially  un- 
restful,  safely  moored  even  while  tossing 
on  an  unquiet  sea,  —  what  you  thought, 
what  you  hoped,  how  you  felt,  yes,  and 
how  you  lived  and  loved  and  hated,  they 
do  not  know  and  cannot  tell.  A  biog- 
rapher may  be  ever  so  conscientious, 
but  he  stands  on  the  outside  of  the  circle 
of  his  subject,  and  his  view  will  lack  sym- 
metry. There  is  but  one  who,  from  his 
position  in  the  centre,  is  competent  to 
give  a  fair  and  full  picture,  and  that  is 
your  own  self.  A  few  may  possess  im- 
agination, and  so  partially  atone  for  the 
disadvantages  of  position  ;  but,  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  to  one,  they  will  not  have 
a  chance  at  your  life.  You  must  die 
knowing  that  you  are  at  the  mercy  of 
whoever  can  hold  a  pen. 

Unless  you  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  write  your  biography  yourself ! 
Then  you  will  be  sure  to  do  no  harm, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  is  obliged  to  read 
your  narrative ;  and  you  may  do  much 
good,  because,  if  any  one  does  read  it 
and  become  interested  in  you,  he  will 
have  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  living 
in  the  same  world  with  you.  When  he 
drives  through  your  street,  he  can  put 
his  head  out  of  the  carriage-window  and 
stand  a  chance  of  seeing  you  just  coming 
in  at  the  front  gate.  Also,  if  you  write 
your  biography  yourself,  you  can  have 
your  choice  as  to  what  shall  go  in  and 
what  shall  stay  out.  You  can  make  a 
discreet  selection  of  your  letters,  giving 
the  go-by  to  that  especial  one  in  which 
you  rather  —  is  there  such  a  word  as 
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spooneyly  ?  —  offered  yourself  to  your 
wife.  Every  word  was  as  good  as  the 
Bank  of  England  to  her,  for  to  her  you 
were  a  lover,  a  knight,  a  great  brown- 
bearded  angel,  and  all  metaphors,  how- 
ever violent,  fell  upon  good  ground.  But 
to  the  people  who  read  your  life  you  will 
be  a  trader,  a  lawyer,  a  shoemaker,  who 
pays  his  butcher's  bills  and  looks  after  the 
main  chance,  and  the  metaphors,  emptied 
of  their  fire,  but  retaining  their  form,  will 
seem  incongruous,  not  to  say  ridiculous. 
I  do  not  say  that  your  wife's  lover  and 
knight  and  angel  are  not  a  higher  and 
a  better,  yes,  and  a  truer  you,  than  the 
world's  trader  and  lawyer ;  still  your 
love-letters  will  probably  do  better  in 
the  bosom  of  the  love-lettered  than  on  a 
bookseller's  shelves.  Besides  these  ad- 
vantages, there  is  anpther  in  prae-humous 
publication.  If  you  wait  for  your  biog- 
raphy till  you  are  dead,  it  is  extremely 
probable  you  will  lose  it  altogether.  The 
world  has  so  much  to  see  to  ahead  that  it 
can  hardly  spare  a  glance  over  its  shoul- 
der to  take  note  of  what  is  behind.  Take 
the  note  yourself  and  make  sure  of  it. 
You  will  then  know  where  you  are,  and 
be  master  of  the  situation. 

I  purpose,  therefore,  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  my  life,  from  my  entrance  upon 
it  down  to  a  period  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.  In  so  doing, 
I  shall  not  be  careful  to  trace  out  that 
common  ground  which  may  be  supposed 
to  underlie  all  lives,  but  only  indicate 
those  features  which  serve  to  distinguish 
one  from  another.  Everybody  is  chris- 
tened, cuts  his  teeth,  and  eats  bread  and 
molasses.  Silently  will  we,  therefore,  in- 
fer the  bread  and  molasses,  and  swiftly 
stride  in  seven-league  boots  from  moun- 
tain-peak to  mountain-peak. 

I  was  born  of  parents  who,  though  not 
poor,  were  respectable,  and  I  had  also 
the  additional  distinction  of  being  a  pre- 
cocious child.  1  differed  from  most  pre- 
cocious children,  however,  in  not  dying 
young,  and  that  opportunity,  once  let 
slip,  is  now  forever  gone.  I  believe  the 
precocious  children  who  do  not  die  young 
develop  into  idiots.  My  family  have  nev- 


er been  without  well-grounded  fears  in 
that  line. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  happened 
to  me  after  I  was  born  till  I  grew  up  and 
wrote  a  book.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  may 
say  even  that  never  happened,  for  I  did 
not  write  a  book.  Rather  a  book  came 
to  pass, — somewhat  like  the  goldsmithery 
of  Aai'on,  who  threw  the  ear-rings  into 
the  fire,  and  "  there  came  out  this  calf"  ! 
I  went  out  one  day  alone,  as  was  my  wont, 
in  an  open  boat,  and  drifted  beyond 
sight  of  land.  I  had  heard  that  ship- 
wrecked mariners  sometimes  throw  out 
a  bottle  of  papers  to  give  posterity  a  clue 
to  their  fate.  I  threw  out  a  bottle  of 
papers,  less  out  of  regard  to  posterity 
than  to  myself.  They  floated  into  a 
printing-press,  stiffened  themselves,  and 
came  forth  a  book,  whereon  I  sailed  safe- 
ly ashore,  grateful.  Alas,  in  another  con- 
fusion will  there  be  another  resource  ? 

It  is  this  book  which  is  to  form  the  first, 
and  quite  possibly  the  last  chapter  of  my 
life  and  sufferings,  for  I  don't  suppose 
anything  will  ever  happen  to  me  again. 
To  be  sure,  in  the  book  I  have  just  been 
reading  a  girl  marries  her  groom^leaves 
him,  rejects  two  lovers,  kills  her  husband, 
accepts  one  lover,  loses  him,  marries  the 
second,  first  husband  comes  to  light  again 
and  is  shot,  marries  second  husband  over 
again,  and  goes  a-journeying  with  second 
husband  and  first  lover,  first  cousin  and 
two  children,  in  the  South  of  France,  be- 
fore she  is  twenty-two  years  old.  But 
in  my  country  girls  think  themselves  ex- 
tremely well  off  for  adventures  with  one 
marriage  and  no  murder.  But  then  the 
girls  in  my  country  do  not  have  the  mur- 
derous black  eyes  which  shine  so  in  ro- 
mances. 

My  book  being  fairly  wound  up  and 
set  a-going,  of  course  you  wish  to  know 
what  came  of  it.  Don't  pretend  you 
don't  care,  for  you  know  you  do.  Only 
don't  look  at  me  too  closely,  or  you  will 
disconcert  me.  Veil  now  and  then  your 
intent  eyes,  or  my  story  will  surely  droop 
under  their  steadfastness.  Look  some- 
times into  yonder  sunset  sky  and  the  beau- 
tiful reticulations  drawn  darkly  against 
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its  glowing  sheets  of  color.  You  will 
none  the  less  listen,  and  I  shall  all  the 
more  enjoy. 

You  have  read  much  about  the  anx- 
ieties, the  forebodings,  the  anticipatory 
tremors  of  new  authors.  So  have  I,  but 
I  never  felt  them,  —  not  a  single  fore- 
boding. I  was  delighted  to  write  a  book, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  ev- 
erybody would  not  be  just  as  delighted 
to  read  it.  The  first  time  my  book 
weighed  on  me  was  one  morning  when 
a  thin,  meagre  little  letter  came  to  me, 
which  turned  out  to  be  only  a  card  bear- 
ing the  laconic  inscription,  — 

"  Twelve  copies  '  New  Sun '  sent  by 
express,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Publishers." 

The  "New  Sun"  was  my  book.  I 
put  on  my  hat  and  walked  straightway 
up  to  the  hole  in  the  rock,  about  a  mile 
round  the  corner,  where  the  expressman 
always  leaves  my  parcels,  and  took  up 
the  package  to  bring  home.  It  was  very 
heavy.  I  balanced  it  first  on  one  arm 
and  then  on  the  other,  until,  as  the  poet 
has  it,  — 

"  Both  were  nigh  to  breaking." 

Then  I  lifted  it  by  the  cords,  but  they 
cut  my  fingers.  Then  I  remembered  the 
natural  law,  that  internal  atmospheric 
pressure  prevents  any  consciousness  of 
the  enormous  external  pressure  exerted 
by  an  atmosphere  forty-five  miles  thick, 
and  applied  the  law,  saying,  "  These  books 
have  all  been  upon  the  inside  of  my  head, 
of  course  I  shall  not  feel  them  on  the  out- 
side." So  I  put  the  package  on  my  head, 
and  walked  on,  making  believe  I  was 
in  a  gymnasium,  keeping  a  sharp  watch 
fore  and  aft,  and  considering  the  distant 
rumbling  of  wheels  a  signal  for  lowering 
my  colors.  In  my  country  people  do 
not  carry  their  burdens  on  their  heads, 
nor  would  they  be  likely  to  account  for 
me  on  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. I  might  have  been  apprehended 
as  a  lunatic,  but  for  my  timely  caution. 
Thus  the  "  New  Suns "  came  home 
and  were  speedily  divested  of  their  dun 
wrappings.  1  lingered  over  them,  ad- 


miring their  clear  type,  their  fragrance, 
their  crispness.  I  opened  them  wide, 
because  they  would  open  so  frankly. 
I  delighted  myself  with  their  fair,  fine 
smoothness.  And  then  I  began  to  read. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  never  read  a  more 
interesting  book ! 

How  very  true  1t  is  that  suffering  is 
about  equally  distributed,  after  all !  If 
you  don't  have  your  troubles  spread  out, 
you  have  them  in  a  lump.  The  furies 
may  seem  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  but 
they  will  only  lay  on  their  lashes  all  the 
harder  when  they  do  come.  My  unnat- 
ural calmness  was  succeeded  by  a  storm 
of  consternation.  I  pass  over  the  few 
days  that  followed.  If  you  ever  put 
yourself  into  a  pillory  in  the  night  just 
to  see  how  it  seemed,  and  then  found 
yourself  fastened  there  in  good  earnest, 
and  day  dawning,  and  all  the  market- 
men  and  shopkeepers  up  and  stirring, 
and  everybody  coming  by  in  a  few  min- 
utes, you  will  not  need  to  ask  how  I  felt. 
When  you  write  a  book,  you  are  quite 
alone  and  your  pen  is  entirely  private; 
but  when  it  comes  to  you  so  unquestion- 
ably printed,  and  inexorable,  and  out-of- 
doors Ah,  me  !  It  did  not  seem  like 

a  book  at  all,  —  not  at  all  the  abstraction 
and  impersonality  that  were  intended, 
but  my  proper  self  bevelled  and  (with 
another  syllable  inserted)  walking  out 
into  the  world  with  malice  aforethought, 

But  though  a  writer  is  before  critics, 
did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the  critics 
are  just  as  much  before  the  writers  ?  A 
critic's  talk  about  a  book  is  just  as  truly 
a  revelation  of  the  critic  as  the  writer's 
talk  in  the  book  is  a  revelation  of  the 
writer.  One  man  gives  you  an  opinion 
that  implies  attention.  He  does  not  go 
into  the  depths  of  the  matter,  but  he 
tells  you  honestly  what  •  he  likes  and 
what  he  does  not  like.  This  is  good. 
This  is  precisely  what  you  wish  to  know, 
and  will  indirectly  help  you.  Another, 
from  the  steps  of  a  throne,  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, it  may  be,  or  a  few  columns,  clas- 
sifies you,  interprets  you  not  only  to  the 
world,  but  to  yourself;  and  for  this  you 
are  immeasurably  glad  and  grateful.  It 
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is  neither  praise  nor  censure  that  you 
value,  but  recognition.  Let  a  writer  but 
feel  that  a  critic  reaches  into  the  arcana 
of  his  thought,  and  no  assent  is  too  hear- 
ty, nor  any  dissent  too  severe.  Another 
glances  up  from  his  eager  political  strife, 
and  with  the  sincerest  kindness  pens  you 
a  nice  little  sugar-plum,  chiefly  flour  and 
water,  but  flavored  with  sugar.  Thank 
you  !  Another  flounders  in  a  wash  of 
words,  holding  in  solution  the  faintest 
salt  of  sense.  Heaven  help  him  !  An- 
other dips  his  spear-point  in  poison  and 
lets  fly.  Do  you  not  see  that  these 
people  are  an  open  book  ?  Do  you  not 
read  here  the  tranquillity  of  a  self-poised 
life,  the  inner  sight  of  clairvoyance,  the 
bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes  and  un- 
successful plans,  the  amiability  that  is  not 
founded  upon  strength,  the  pettiness  that 
puts  pique  above  principle,  the  frankness 
that  scorns  affectation,  the  comprehen- 
siveness that  embraces  all  things  in  its 
vision,  and  commands  not  only  acquies- 
cence, but  allegiance,  the  great-hearted- 
ness  that  by  virtue  of  its  own  magnetism 
attracts  all  that  is  good  and  annihilates 
all  that  is  bad  ? 

When  my  poor  little  ewe-lamb  went 
out  into  the  world,  I  did  not  fear  any 
shearing  he  might  encounter  in  America. 
I  don't  mind  my  own  countrymen.  I 
like  them,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  them. 
Two  elements  go  to  make  up  a  book : 
matter  and  manner.  The  former,  of 
course,  is  its  author's  own.  He  main- 
tains it  against  all  comers.  Opposition 
does  not  terrify  him,  for  it  is  a  mere  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  One  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  another,  and  in  a  hundred 
years  probably  we  shall  all  be  found  wrong 
together.  But  manner  can  be  judged  by 
a  fixed  standard.  Bad  English  is  bad 
English  this  very  day,  whatever  you  or  I 
think  about  it ;  and  bad  English  is  a  bad 
thing.  When  I  know  it,  I  avoid  it,  ex- 
cept under  extreme  temptation ;  but  the 
trouble  is,  I  don't  know  it.  I  am  contin- 
ually learning  that  words  in  certain  rela- 
tions are  misplaced  where  I  never  sus- 
pected the  smallest  derangement,  and, 
no  doubt,  there  are  manv  dislocations 


which  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  So 
far  as  my  own  people  are  concerned, 
I  don't  take  this  to  heart,  —  because  my 
countryman  very  likely  perpetrates  three 
barbarisms  in  correcting  my  one.  He 
knows  this  thing  that  I  did  not,  but  then 
I  know  something  else  that  he  does  not, 
and  so  keep  the  balance  true.  More- 
over, my  America,  if  I  don't  use  good 
English,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  You  have 
had  me  from  the  beginning.  The  raw 
material  was  as  good  as  the  average ; 
why  did  you  not  work  it  up  better  ? 
I  went  to  the  best  schools  you  gave  me. 
I  learned  everything  I  was  set  to  learn. 
You  can  nowhere  find  a  teacher  who 
will  tell  you  that  I  ever  evaded  a  lesson. 
I  was  greedy  of  gain.  I  spared  neither 
time  nor  toil.  I  lost  no  opportunity,  and 
here  I  am,  just  as  good  as  you  made  me. 
So,  if  there  is  any  one  to  blame,  it  is  you, 
for  not  giving  me  better  facilities.  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  warned  New 
York  a  dozen  years  ago  that  a  "  dan- 
gerous class  of  untaught "  pagans  was 
growing  up  in  her  streets;  but  she  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  arouse  her- 
self and  educate  them,  and  one  morning 
she  found  them  burning  her  house  over 
her  head.  You  too,  my  country,  have 
been  repeatedly  warned  of  your  danger- 
ous class,  a  class  whom,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, you  leave  half  educated,  and, 
from  ignorance,  idle,  —  and  now  comes 
Nemesis !  New  York  had  a  mob,  and 
you  have  —  me. 

The  real  ogre  was  those  terrible  Eng- 
lishmen. I  was  brought  up  on  the  Brit- 
ish Quarterlies.  Their  high  and  mighty 
ways  entered  into  my  soul.  I  never  did 
have  any  courage  or  independence,  to 
begin  with ;  and  when  they  condescend- 
ed to  tread  our  shores  with  such  lordly 
airs,  I  should  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
burn  incense  for  a  propitiation.  So  im- 
pressive was  their  loftiness,  their  haughty 
patronage,  that  their  supercilious  sneers 
at  our  provincialism  were  heart-rending. 
I  came  to  look  at  everything  with  an 
eye  to  English  judgment.  It  was  not  so 
much  whether  a  book  or  a  custom  were 
good  as  whether  it  would  be  likely  to 
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meet  with  English  approval.  To  be  the 
object  of  their  displeasure  was  a  calamity, 
and  at  even  a  growl  from  their  dreadful 
throats  I  was  ready  to  die  of  terror.  And 
this  slavish  subservience  lasted  beyond 
the  school-room. 

But  it  so  happened  that  by  the  time 
my  book  was  set  afloat,  the  Reviewers 
had  lost  their  fangs.  The  war  came, 
and  they  went  over  to  the  enemy,  every 
one:  "North  British,"  "London  Quar- 
terly," "Edinburgh,"  and  even  the  lib- 
eral "  Westminster,"  had  but  one  tone. 
"  Black  wood  "  was  seized  with  an  evil 
spirit,  and  wallowed  foaming.  The  Eng- 
lish people  may  be  all  right  at  the  heart. 
Their  slow,  but  sure  and  sturdy  sense 
may  bring  them  at  length  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  truth.  Noble  men  among 
them,  Mill  and  Cairnes  and  Smith  and 
their  kind,  made  their  voices  heard  in  the 
midst  of  opposing  din,  even  through  the 
very  pages  which  had  rung  with  South- 
ern cheers :  but  it  is  not  the  English 
people  who  make  up  the  Quarterly  Re- 
views. It  was  not  the  voice  of  Mill  or 
Cairnes  that  answered  first  across  the 
waters  to  the  boom  of  Liberty's  guns. 
When  our  blood  was  hot  and  our  hearts 
high,  and  sneers  were  ten  thousand 
times  harder  to  bear  than  blows,  we 
found  sneers  in  plenty  where  we  looked 
for  God-speed.  It  may  not  have  been 
the  English  heart,  only  the  English  head. 
But  we  could  not  get  at  the  English 
heart,  and  the  English  head  was  contin- 
ually thrust  against  ours.  The  fires  may 
have  burned  warmly  on  many  a  hearth, 
but  we  could  not  see  them.  The  only 
light  that  shot  athwart  the  waters  was 
from  the  high  watch-towers,  and  it  was 
lurid.'  This  wrought  a  change.  The 
English  may  take  on  airs  in  literature ;  for 
our  little  leisure  leaves  us  short  repose, 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  their^ 
civilization  of  centuries  had  not  left  its 
marks  in  a  finer  culture  and  a  deeper 
thought.  But  when,  leaving  literature 
and  coming  down  into  the  fastnesses  of 
life,  they  gave  us  hatred  for  love,  and 
scorn  for  reverence,— when  they  sneered 
at  that  which  we  held  sacred,  and  reviled 


that  which  we  counted  honorable,  — 
when,  green-eyed  and  gloating,  they  saw 
through  their  glasses  not  only  darkly,  but 
disjointed  and  askance,  —  when  devotion 
became  to  them  fanaticism,  and  love  of 
liberty  was  lust  of  power,  —  did  virtue 
go  out  of  them,  or  had  it  never  been  in  ? 
This,  at  least,  waj  wrought :  when  one 
part  of  the  temple  of  our  reverence  was 
undermined,  the  whole  structure  came 
down.  They  who  showed  themselves  so 
morally  weak  cannot  maintain  even  the 
intellectual  or  aesthetic  superiority  which 
they  have  assumed.  Henceforth  their 
blame  or  praise  is  not  what  it  was  hither- 
to. When  a  man  rails  at  my  country, 
it  is  little  that  he  rails  at  me.  If  they 
have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beel- 
zebub, they  of  his  household  would  as 
soon  be  called  little  flies  as  anything 
else. 

(As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  suppose 
my  little  venture  has  ever  been  heard  of 
across  the  ocean.  You  think  it  is  very 
presumptuous  in  me  ever  to  have  thought 
of  it ;  but  I  did  not  think.of  it.  I  was 
only  afraid  of  it.  Suppose  the  British 
Quarterly  has  not  vision  microscopic 
enough  to  discern  you  ;  you  like  to  know 
how  you  would  feel  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency, even  if  it  should  never  happen. 
Besides,  so  many  strange  things  arise  ev- 
ery day,  that  incongruity  seems  to  have 
lost  its  force.  Nothing  surprises.  Cause 
and  effect  are  continually  dissolving  part- 
nership. Merit  and  reward  do  not  hunt 
in  couples.  If  the  Tycoon  should  send  a 
deputation  requesting  me  to  come  over 
at  once  and  settle  matters  between  him- 
self and  his  Daimios,  I  should  simply  tell 
him  that  I  had  not  the  time,  but  I  should 
not  be  surprised.) 

But  if  we  only  did  reverence  England 
as  once  we  reverenced  her,  this  is  what 
I  would  say : — "  Upon  my  country  do  not 
visit  my  sins.  Upon  my  country's  fame 
let  me  fasten  no  blot.  Wherever  I  am 
wrong,  inelegant,  inaccurate,  provincial, 
visit  all  your  reprobation  upon  me,  — 

'Me,  me:  adsum,  qui  feci;  in  me  convertite 

ferrum, 
0  Angli !  mea  fraus  omnis,'  — 
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upon  me  as  a  writer,  not  upon  me  as  an 
American.  Do  not  regard  me  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  American  culture,  or  as 'any- 
where near  the  high -water  mark  of 
American  letters.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
select  few,  but  of  the  promiscuous  many. 
Born  and  bred  in  a  farm -yard,  and  pat- 
tering about  among  the  hens  and  geese 
and  calves  and  lambs  when  other  chil- 
dren were  learning  to  talk  like  gentle- 
men and  scholars,  what  can  you  expect 
of  me  ?  It  is  a  wonder  that  I  am  as 
tolerable  as  I  am.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
greatness  of  my  country,  that  I,  who,  if 
I  lived  in  England,  should  be  scattering 
my  ^-s  in  wild  confusion,  and  asking 
whether  Americans  were  black  or  cop- 
per-colored, am  able  in  this  land  of  free 
schools  and  equal  rights  to  straighten  out 
my  verbs  and  keep  my  nouns  intact.  If 
you  will  see  the  highest,  look  on  the 
heights.  If  you  look  at  me,  look  at  me 
where  I  am :  not  among  those  whose  in- 
fancy was  cradled  in  leisure  and  luxury, 
whose  life  from  the  beginning  has  been 
carefully  attuned  to  the  finest  issues,  who 
for  purity  of  language  and  dignity  of  men- 
tal bearing  may  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  proudest  nation  in  the  world, — but 
among  those  children  of  the  soil  who  take 
its  color,  who  share  its  qualities,  who 
give  out  its  fragrance,  who  love  it  and 
lay  their  hearts  to  it  and  grow  with  it, 
rocky  and  rugged,  yet  cherish,  it  may  be 
hoped,  its  little  dimples  of  verdure  here 
and  there,  —  who  show  not  what,  with 
closest  cultivation,  it  might  become,  but 
what,  under  the  broad  skies  and  the 
free  winds  and  the  common  dews  and 
showers,  it  is.  Our  conservatories  can 
boast  hues  as  gorgeous,  forms  as  stately, 
texture  as  fine  as  yours ;  but  don't  look 
for  camellias  in  a  cornfield." 

Does  this  seem  a  little  inconsistent  with 
what  I  was  saying  just  now  to  my  home- 
made critics  ?  Very  likely.  But  truth  is 
many-sided,  and  one  side  you  may  present 
at  home  and  the  other  abroad,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  You  may 
lecture  your  country  in  one  breath,  and 
defend  her  in  the  next,  without  being 
inconsistent 


Oh,  England,  England  !  what  shall  re- 
compense us  for  our  Lost  Leader  ?  Great 
and  Mighty  One,  from  whose  brow  no 
hand  but  thine  own  could  ever  have 
plucked  the  crown  !  Beautiful  land,  sa- 
cred with  the  ashes  of  our  sires,  radiant 
with  the  victories  of  the  past,  brilliant 
with  hopes  for  the  future,  — 

"  0  Love,  I  have  loved  you !    0  my  soul, 

I  have  lost  you !  " 

Ah,  if  these  two  fatal  years  might  be 
blotted  out !  If  we  could  stand  once 
again  where  we  stood  on  that  Octo- 
ber day  when  the  young  Prince,  whose 
gentle  blood  commanded  our  attention, 
and  whose  gentle  ways  won  our  hearts, 
bore  back  to  his  mother-land  and  ours 
the  benedictions  of  a  people  !  Upon  that 
pale,  that  white-faced  shore  I  shall  one 
day  look,  but  woe  is  me  for  the  bitter 
memories  that  will  spring  up  for  the  love 
and  loyalty  so  ruthlessly  rent  away ! 

So  I  borrow  your  ears,  my  country- 
men, and  tell  you  why  it  is  impossible 
to  defer  to  you  as  much  as  one  would 
like.  Partly,  it  is  because  you  talk  so 
wide  of  the  mark.  It  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, or  desirable  to  say  much ;  but  so 
much  the  more  ought  what  you  do  say  to 
be  to  the  point.  A  good  carpenter  needs 
not  to  vindicate  his  skill  by  hammering 
away  hour  after  hour  on  the  same  shin- 
gle ;  but  while  he  does  strike,  he  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head.  Moreover,  you  show 
by  your  remarks  that  you  have  such  — 
such  —  well,  stupid  is  what  I  mean,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  polite  to 
employ  that  word,  so  I  merely  give  you 
the  meaning,  and  leave  you  to  choose  a 
word  to  your  liking  —  ideas  about  the 
nature,  the  facts,  and  the  objects  of  writ- 
ing. Look  at  it  a  moment.  With  your 
gray  goose -quill  you  sit,  O  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  to  your  waiting  audience  pleas- 
antly enough  affirm  that  I  have  "  taken 
Benlomond  for  my  model."  But  when  I 
happen  to  remember  that  the  larger  part 
of  my  book  was  written  and  printed  not 
only  before  I  had  ever  met  Benlomond, 
but  before  he  had  ever  been  heard  of  in 
this  country  at  least,  what  faith  can  I 
have  in  your  sagacity  ?  And  when,  re- 
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membering  those  remarkable  coinciden- 
ces which  sometimes  surprise  and  baffle 
us,  which  in  science  make  Adams  and 
Le  Verrier  discover  the  same  planet  at 
the  same  time  without  knowing  anything 
of  each  other's  calculations,  and  which  in 
any  department  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
great  tide  sweeps  over  humanity,  bearing 
us  on  its  bosom  whithersoever  it  will,  so 
that 

"  God's  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first,"  — 

I  institute  an  examination  of  Benlomond 
to  discover  those  generic  or  specific  pe- 
culiarities which  are  supposed  to  have 
made  their  mark  on  me,  why,  I  find 
for  resemblance,  that  the  situations,  look 
you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon ;  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  riv- 
er in  Monmouth  :  't  is  as  like  as  my  fin- 
gers to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons 
in  both ! 

Have  I  taken  Benlomond  for  my  mod- 
el ?  But  why  not  Josephus  and  Ricardo 
and  Fra^ois  and  Michel,  any  and  all 
who  have  poured  their  fancies  and  feel- 
ings into  this  mould  ?  Why  select  the 
last  disciple  and  ignore  the  first  apostle  ? 
Many  prophets  have  been  in  Israel  whom 
I  resemble  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as 
this  Benlomond.  Is  it  not,  my  friend, 
that,  in  the  multitude  of  your  words  and 
ways,  you  have  not  found  time  to  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  these  ancient 
worthies,  and  so  their  features  have  some- 
what faded  from  your  memory  ?  but  Ben- 
lomond came  in  but  yesterday,  and  be- 
cause he  is  a  newspaper-topic,  him  you 
know ;  and  because  at  the  first  blush  you 
running  can  read  that  there  is  a  river  in 
Monmouth  and  also  a  river  in  Macedon, 
and  salmons  in  both,  —  't  is  as  like  as 
my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  Monmouth 
was  built  on  the  model  of  Macedon !  Ah, 
my  eagle-eyes,  Judea,  too,  had  its  Jor- 
dan, and  Damascus  its  Abana  and  Phar- 
par,  and  little  Massachusetts  its  Merri- 
mac,  which, 

"  poet-tuned, 
(  jes  singing  down  his  meadows." 

But  Judea  did  not  type  Damascus.  The 
Merrimac  bears  not  the  sign  of  Abana, 
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nor  was  Abana  born  of  Jordan :  all,  obe- 
dient to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  trickled 
forth  from  their  springs  among  the  hills, 
and  wander  down,  one  through  his  vine- 
land,  one  through  his  olive -groves,  and 
one  to  meet  the  roaring  of  the  mill- 
wheel's  rage. 

I  lay  no  claim  to*  originality.  Utter- 
ing feebly,  but  only 

"  The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me," 

I  know  full  well  that  the  soil  has  been 
tilled  and  the  seed  scattered  of  all  that 
is  worthy  in  the  .world.  Where  giants 
have  wrestled,  it  is  not  for  pigmies  to 
boast  their  prowess.  Where  the  gods 
have  trodden,  let  mortals  walk  unsandal- 
led.  The  lowliest  of  their  learners,  I  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  masters.  To  me,  as  to 
all  the  world,  the  great  and  the  good  of 
the  olden  times  have  left  their  legacy, 
and  the  monarchs  of  to-day  have  scatter- 
ed blessing.  Upon  me,  as  upon  all,  have 
their  grateful  showers  descended.  My 
brow  have  they  crowned  with  their  good- 
ness, and  on  my  life  have  their  paths 
dropped  fatness.  Dreaming  under  their 
vines  and  fig-trees,  I  have  gathered  in 
my  lap  and  garnered  in  my  heart  their 
mellow  fruits. 

"  With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal 

Anfl  seek  relief  in  woe, 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  heartfelt  gratitude." 

But,  though  with  gladness  and  joy  I 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  he  shall  not  have  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  him.  Neither  Ben- 
lomond, nor  any  living  man,  nor  any  one 
man,  living  or  dead,  has  any  claim  to 
my  fealty,  be  it  worth  much  or  little.  If 
I  cannot  go  in  to  the  banquet  on  Olym- 
pus by  the  bidding  of  the  master  of  the 
feast,  I  will  forswear  ambrosia  altogether, 
and  to  the  end  of  my  days  feed  on  millet 
with  the  peasants  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

Then  you  sail  on  another  tack,  smile 
and  shake  your  bead  and  say,  "  It  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  has  not  the  element  of 
immortality.  Observe  the  difference  be- 
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tween  this  writer  and  Charles  Lamb. 
One  is  ginger-pop  beer  that  foams  and 
froths  and  is  gone,  while  the  other  is  the 
sound  Madeira  that  will  be  better  fifty 
years  hence  than  now." 

Well,  what  of  it  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
say,  that,  because  a  man  has  no  argosies 
sailing  in  from  the  isles  of  Eden,  freight- 
ed with  the  juices  of  the  tropics,  he  shall 
not  brew  hops  in  his  own  cellar  ?  Be- 
cause you  will  have  none  but  the  vin- 
tages of  dead  centuries,  shall  not  the  peo- 
ple delight  their  hearts  with  new  wine  ? 
Because  you  are  an  epicure,  shall  there 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  Go  to !  It 
is  a  happy  fate  to  be  a  poet's  Falernian, 
old  and  mellow,  sealed  in  amphorae,  to 
be  crowned  with  linden  -  garlands  and 
the  late  rose.  But  for  all  earth's  acres 
there  are  few  Sabine  farms,  whither  poet, 
sage,  and  statesman  come  to  lose  in  the 
murmur  of  Bandusian  founts  the  din  of 
faction  and  of  strife  ;  and  even  there  it 
is  not  always  Csecuban  or  Calenian,  nei- 
ther Formian  nor  Falernian,  but  the  vile 
Sabinum  in  common  cups  and  wreathed 
•with  simple  myrtle,  that  bubbles  up  its 
welcome.  So,  since  there  must  be  light- 
er draughts,  or  many  a  poor  man  go 
thirsty,  we  who  are  but  the  ginger-pop  of 
life  may  well  rejoice,  remembering  that 
ginger-pop  is  nourishing  and  tonic, — that 
thousands  of  weary  wayfarers  who  could 
never  know  the  taste  of  the  costly  brands, 
and  who  go  sadly  and  wearily,  will  be 
fleeter  of  foot  and  gladder  of  soul  be- 
cause of  its  humble  and  evanescent  foam. 

Ginger-pop  beer  is  it  that  you  scoff? 
Verily,  you  do  an  unconsidered  deed. 
When  one  remembers  all  the  liquids, 
medicinal,  soporific,  insipid,  poisonous, 
which  flood  the  throat  of  humanity,  one 
may  deem  himself  a  favorite  of  Fortune 
to  be  placed  so  high  in  the  catalogue. 
Though  upon  his  lowliness  gleam  down 
the  rosy  and  purple  lights  of  rare  old 
wines  aloft,  yet  from  his  altitude  he  can 
look  below  upon  a  profane  crowd  in 
thick  array  of  depth  immeasurable,  and 
rejoice  that  he  is  not  stagnant  water 
nor  exasperated  vinegar  nor  disappoint- 
ed buttermilk.  Nay,  I  am  not  only  con- 


tent, but  exultant.  It  may  be  an  igno- 
ble satisfaction,  yet  I  believe  I  would 
rather  flash  and  fade  in  one  moment  of 
happy  daylight  than  be  corked  and  cob- 
webbed  for  fifty  years  in  the  dungeons 
of  an  unsunned  cellar,  with  a  remote 
possibility,  indeed,  of  coming  up  from  my 
incarceration  to  moisten  the  lips  of  beau- 
ty or  loosen  the  tongue  of  eloquence, 
but  with  a  far  surer  prospect  of  but  add- 
ing one  more  to  the  potations  of  the  glut- 
ton and  wine-bibber. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  this  oblivion 
which  you  flaunt  so  threateningly  ?  Even 
if  I  do  encounter  it,  no  misfortune  will 
happen  unto  me  but  such  as  is  common 
.unto  men.  Of  all  the  souls  of  this  gen- 
eration, the  number  that  will  sift  through 
the  meshes  of  the  years  is  infinitesimal- 
ly  small.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
names  will  turn  out  to  be  chaff,  and  be 
blown  away.  I  shall  be  forgotten,  but  I 
shall  be  forgotten  in  very  good  company. 
The  greater  part  of  my  kin-folk-  and  ac- 
quaintance, your  own  self,  my  critic,  and 
your  family  and  friends,  will  go  down 
in  the  same  darkness  which  ingulfs  me. 
When  I  am  dead,  I  shall  be  no  deader 
than  the  rest  of  you,  and  I  shall  have 
been  a  great  deal  more  alive  while  I  was 
alive. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  be  forgotten.  Pos- 
terity will  have  its  own  soothsayers,  and 
somewhere  among  the  stars,  I  trust,  I 
shall  be  living  a  life  so  intense  and  com- 
plete that  I  shall  never  once  think  to  la- 
ment that  I  am  not  mulling  on  a  book- 
shelf down  here.  Besides,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  I  am  not  going  to  be  forgotten. 
You  don't  know  anything  more  about 
it  than  I  do.  Knowledge  is  not  always 
prescience.  "  This  will  never  do,"  ruled 
Jeffrey  from  his  judgment-seat.  "  Or- 
der reigns  in  Warsaw,"  pronounced  Se- 
bastiani.  "  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
Bible,"  chuckled  Tom  Paine,  "  as  a  man 
would  go  through  a  wood  with  an  axe  on 
his  shoulder,  and  fell  trees.  Here  they  lie, 
and  the  priests,  if  they  can,  may  replant 
them.  They  may,  perhaps,  stick  them 
in  the  ground,  but  they  will  never  make 
them  grow."  But  Wordsworth  to-day  is 
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reverenced  by  the  nation  that  could  barb 
no  arrow  sharp  enough  to  shoot  at  him. 
The  evening  sky  that  bends  above  War- 
saw is  red  with  the  watch-fires  of  her 
old  warfare  bursting  anew  from  their 
smouldering  ashes.  And  the  oaks  that 
doughty  Paine  fancied  himself  to  have 
levelled  show  not  so  much  as  a  scratch 
upon  their  sturdy  trunks.  Nay,  I  do 
not  forget  that  even  Charles  Lamb  was 
fiercely  belabored  by  his  own  generation. 
So,  when  upon  me  you  pass  sentence  of 
speedy  death,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  there  is  no- 
body in  the  world  who  can  demonstrate 
that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  Even  if  after 
a  while  I  disappear,  it  proves  nothing ; 
you  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  really  sub- 
merged, or  only  lying  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  to  mount  the  crest  of  the  coming 
wave.  Till  the  thousandth  year  proves 
me  moribund,  I  shall  stoutly  maintain 
that  I  am  immortal. 

Concerning  Charles  Lamb  the  less 
you  say  the  better.  It  is  easy  to  build 
up  a  reputation  for  sagacity  by  offering 
incense  to  the  gods  who  are  already 
shrined.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference 
between  us.  A  pretty  rout  you  would 
make,  if  there  were  not.  But,  for  all 
your  adoration  of  Charles  Lamb,  I  dare 
say  he  would  have  liked  me  a  great  deal 
better  than  he  would  you.  Would  ? 
Why  should  I  intrench  myself  in  hypoth- 
esis ?  Does  he  not  ?  When  I  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  Inner  Temple,  does  he  not 
fling  it  wide  open,  and  does  not  his  face 
welcome  me  ?  When  the  red  fire  glows 
on  the  hearth,  have  I  not  sat  far  into  the 
night,  Bridget  sitting  beside  me  with 
heaven's  own  light  shining  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  above  her  dear  head  the 
white  gleam  of  guardian  angels  hover- 
ing tenderly  ?  And  when  Elia  arches 
his  brows,  and  lowers  at  me  his  storm- 
clouds,  which  I  do  not  mind  for  the 
sunshine  that  will  not  be  hidden  be- 
hind them,  —  when  in  the  sweet  play  of 
June  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  golden 
haze  of  Indian-summer,  I  forget  even  the 
kingly  words  that  go  ringing  through 
the  land,  waking  the  mountain-echo, — 


when  I  look  out  upon  this  gray  after- 
noon, and  see  no  leaden  skies,  no  pinch- 
ed and  sullen  fields,  but  green  paths, 
gem-bestrewn  from  autumn's  jewelled 
hand,  and  warm  light  glinting  through 
the  apple-trees  under  which  he  stood 
that  soft  October  day,  till 

"  Conscious  seems  the  frozen  sod 
And  beechen  slope  whereon  he  trod,"  — 

O  Alexander,  get  out  of  my  sunshine 
with  your  bugbear  of  a  Charles  Lamb ! 
"  I  have  heard  you  for  some  time  with 
patience.  I  have  been  cool, — quite  cool ; 
but  don't  put  me  in  a  frenzy  !  " 

Well,  friend,  when  you  have  satisfied 
yourself  with  the  limiting,  you  begin  on 
the  descriptive  adjectives,  and  pronounce 
me  egotistical.  Certainly.  I  should  be  un- 
like all  others  of  my  race,  if  I  were  not. 
It  is  a  wise  and  merciful  arrangement 
of  Providence,  that  every  one  is  to  him- 
self the  centre  of  the  universe.  What  a 
fatal  world  would  this  be,  if  it  were  other- 
wise !  Wrhen  one  thinks  what  a  collec- 
tion of  insignificances  we  are,  how  dis- 
pensable the  most  useful  of  us  is  to  every- 
body, how  little  there  is  in  any  of  us 
to  make  any  one  care  about  us,  and  of 
how  small  importance  it  is  to  others 
what  becomes  of  us,  —  when  one  thinks 
that  even  this  round  earth  is  so  small, 
that,  if  it  should  fall  into  the  arms  of  the 
sun,  the  sun  would  just  open  his  mouth 
and  swallow  it  whole,  and  nobody  ever 
suspect  it,  (vide  Tyndall  on  Heat,)  one 
must  see  that  this  self-love,  self-care,  and 
self-interest  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  Divine  Economy.  If  one  did  not 
keep  himself  afloat,  he  would  surely  go 
under.  As  it  is,  no  matter  how  disagree- 
able a  person  is,  he  likes  himself,  —  no 
matter  how  uninteresting,  he  is  interest- 
ed in  himself.  Everybody,  you,  my  crit- 
ic, as  well,  likes  to  talk  about  himself,  if 
he  can  get  other  people  to  listen ;  and  so 
lonor  as  I  can  get  several  thousand  people 
to  listen  to  me,  I  shall  keep  talking,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  so  would  you,  —  and 
if  you  don't,  it  is  only  because  you  can't ! 
You  are  just  as  egotistical  as  I  am,  only 
you  won't  own  it  frankly,  as  I  do.  True, 
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I  might  escape  censure  by  using  such  cir- 
cumlocutions as  "  the  writer,"  "  the  au- 
thor," or  still  more  cumbrously  by  dress- 
ing out  some  lay  figure,  calling  it  Fred- 
eric or  Frederika,  and  then,  like  the 
Delphic  priestesses,  uttering  my  senti- 
ments through  its  mouth,  for  the  space 
of  a  folio  novel ;  but  at  bottom  it  would 
be  my  own  self  all  the  while ;  and  be- 
sides, in  order  to  get  at  the  thing  I 
wanted  to  say,  I  should  have  to  detain 
you  on  a  thousand  things  that  I  did  .not 
care  about,  but  which  would  be  neces- 
sary as  links,  because,  when  you  have 
made  a  man  or  a  woman,  you  must  do 
something  with  him.  You  can't  leave 
him  standing,  without  any  visible  means 
of  support.  One  person  writes  a  novel 
of  four  hundred  pages  to  convince  you  in 
a  roundabout  way,  through  thirty  differ- 
ent characters,  that  a  certain  law,  or  the 
mode  of  administering  it,  is  unjust.  He 
does  not  mention  himself,  but  makes  his 
men  and  women  speak  his  arguments. 
Another  man  writes  a  treatise  of  forty 
pages  and  gives  you  his  views  out  of  his 
own  mouth.  But  he  does  not  put  him- 
self into  his  treatise  any  more  than  the 
other  into  his  novel.  For  my  part,  I  think 
the  use  of  "  I"  is  the  shortest  and  simplest 
way  of  launching  one's  opinions.  Even 
a  we  bulges  out  into  twice  the  space 
that  /  requires,  besides  seeming  to  try 
to  evade  responsibility.  Better  say  "  /  " 
straight  out,  —  "  /,"  responsible  for  my 
words  here  and  elsewhere,  as  they  used 
to  say  in  Congress  under  the  old  regime, 
Besides  being  the  most  brave,  "I"  is  also 
the  most  modest.  It  delivers  your  opin- 
ions to  the  -world  through  a  perfectly 
transparent  medium.  "I"  has  no  rela- 
tions. It  has  no  consciousness.  It  is  a 
pure  abstraction.  It  detains  you  not  a 
moment  from  the  subject.  "  The  writer" 
does.  It  brings  up  ideas  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  theme,  and  is  therefore 
impertinent.  All  you  are  after  is  the 
thing  that  is  thought.  It  is  not  §f  the 
smallest  consequence  who  thought  it. 
You  may  be  certain  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  people  who  use  "  I "  the  most 
freely  who  think  most  about  themselves ; 


and  if  you  are  offended,  consider  wheth- 
er it  may  not  be  owing  to  a  certain  mor- 
bidness of  your  taste  as  much  as  to  ego- 
tism in  the  offender. 

Remember,  also,  that,  when  a  writer 
talks  of  himself,  he  is  not  necessarily 
speaking  of  his  own  definite  John  Smith- 
ship,  that  does  the  marketing  and  pays 
the  taxes  and  is  a  useful  member  of 
society.  Not  at  all.  It  is  himself  as 
one  unit  of  the  great  sum  of  mankind. 
He  means  himself,  not  as  an  isolated 
individual,  but  as  a  part  of  humanity. 
His  narration  is  pertinent,  because  it 
relates  to  the  human  family.  He  brings 
forward  a  part  of  the  common  property. 
He  does  not  touch  that  which  pertains 
exclusively  to  himself.  His  self  is  self- 
created.  His  imaginative  may  have  as 
large  a  share  in  the  person  as  his  de- 
scriptive powers.  You  don't  understand 
me  precisely  ?  Sorry  for  you. 

You  think  me  arrogant.  You  would 
think  so  a  great  deal  more,  if  you  knew 
me  better.  At  heart  I  believe  I  incline 
very  much  to  the  opinion  of  a  charming 
friend  of  mine,  that,  "  after  all,  nobody  in 
the  world  is  of  much  account  but  Susy  and 
me,"  —  only  in  my  formula  I  leave  out 
Susy.  Don't,  therefore,  think  solely  of 
the  arrogance  that  is  revealed,  but  think 
also  of  the  masses  concealed,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  greater  repression  par- 
don the  great  expression.  It  is  not  the 
persons  who  sin  the  least,  but  those  who 
overcome  the  strongest  temptations,  who 
are  the  most  virtuous.  People  endowed 
by  Nature  with  a  sweet  humility  do  not 
deserve  half  the  credit  for  their  lovely 
character  that  those  who  are  naturally 
selfish  and  arrogant  often  deserve  for  be- 
ing no  more  disagreeable  than  they  are. 
Yes,  it  must  be  confessed,  you  are  right 
in  attributing  arrogance,  —  though,  after 
this  meek  confession  and  repentance,  if 
you  do  not  forgive  me  freely  and  fully, 
for  past  and  future,  your  secondary  will 
be  a  great  deal  worse  than  my  original 
sin ;  —  but  you  never  would  accuse  me 
of  "  an  arrogance  that  disdains  docility," 
if  you  had  seen  the  mean-spirited  way  in 
which  I  sit  down  by  the  side  of  an  editor 
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and  let  him  ram-page  over  my  manu- 
script. Out  fly  my  best  thoughts,  my 
finest  figures,  my  sharpest  epigrams,  — 
without  chloroform,  —  and  I  give  no  sign. 
I  have  heard  that  successful  authors  can 
always  have  everything  their  own  way. 
I  must  be  the  greatest  —  or  the  smallest 
—  failure  of  the  age. 

"  It  will  be  much  better  to  omit  this," 
says  the  High  Inquisitor,  turning  the 
thumb-screw. 

"  No,"  I  -writhe.  "  Take  everything 
else,  but  leave  that." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  agree  with 
me,"  he  responds,  with  Mephistophelian 
courtesy ;  and  away  it  goes,  and  I  say 
nothing,  thankful  that  enough  is  left  to 
hobble  in  at  all. 

"  Revealing  somewhat  of  the  arro- 
gance of  success,"  you  comment,  di- 
rected by  your  Evil  Genjus,  upon  that 
especial  chapter  which  was  written  in  a 
gully  of  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  when 
I  was  gasping  under  an  .ZEtna  of  re- 
jected manuscripts,  —  when  there  was 
not  a  respectable  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try by  which  I  had  not  been  "  declined 
with  thanks," — when,  in  the  desperation 
of  my  determination,  I  had  recourse  to 
'bribery,  and  sent  an  editor  a  dollar  with 
the  manuscript,  to  pay  him  for  the  fifteen 
minutes  it  would  take  to  read  it.  (Mem. 
I  never  heard  from  editor,  manuscript, 
or  dollar.^)  No,  it  may  be  arrogance, 
but  it  is  not  the  arrogance  of  success. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  in  the  grain. 
And,  to  look  at  it  in  another  light,  I 
cannot  have  been  "  spoiled  by  the  in- 
dulgent praise  which  my  early  efforts 
received,"  because,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  always  been  praised, — 

"  Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days, 
I  fed  on  poisons,  till  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment." 

The  earliest  event  I  remember  is  being 
presented  with  two  cents  by  one  of  the 
"  Committee  "  visiting  the  school.  And 
if  I  could  stand  two  cents  in  my  tender 
infancy,  don't  you  suppose  I  can  stand 
your  penny-a-lining  now  I  am  grown  up  ? 
I  may  have  been  spoiled,  or  I  may  not 
have  been  worth  much  to  begin  with; 


but  the  mischief  was  all  done  before  you 
ever  heard  of  me.  Confine  yourself  to 
facts :  dismiss  conjectures.  State  ac- 
tions :  shun  motives.  Give  results  : 
avoid  causes,  if  you  would  insure  con- 
fidence in  your  sagaoity. 

But  all  this  will  I  forgive  and  forget, 
if  you  will  not  tell  me  to  stop  writing. 
That  I  cannot  and  will  not  do.  You 
may  iterate  and  reiterate,  that  the  public 
will  tire  of  me.  I  am  sorry  for  the  pub- 
lic, but  it  is  strong  and  will  be  easily 
rested.  Sorry  ?  No,  I  am  not ;  I  am 
glad.  I  should  like  to  pay  back  a  part 
of  the  weariness  which  the  public  has 
inflicted  on  me  in  the  shape  of  lectures, 
lessons,  sermons,  speeches,  customs,  fash- 
ions. Why  should  it  have  the  monopoly 
of  fatiguing  ?  Minorities  have  their  rights 
as  well  as  majorities.  The  spout  of  a  tea- 
kettle is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of 
bulk,  to  the  tea-kettle,  but  it  puts  in  a 
claim  for  an  equal  depth  of  water,  and 
Nature  acknowledges  the  claim.  I  can- 
not think  of  reining  in  yet.  I  have  but 
just  begun.  And  everything  is  so  inter- 
esting. Nothing  is  isolated.  Nothing 
is  insignificant.  Everything  you  touch 
thrills.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  much 
what  you  look  at :  only  look  long  enough, 
and  a  life,  its  life,  starts  out.  You  see 
that  it  has  causes  and  consequences,  de- 
pendencies, bearings,  and  all  manner  of 
social  interests  ;  and  before  you  know 
it,  you  have  become  involved  in  those 
interests  and  are  one  of  the  family.  For 
the  time,  you  stake  all  on  that  issue, 
and  fight  to  the  death.  As  soon  as  that 
is  decided,  and  you  stop  to  take  breath 
a  moment,  something  else  comes  equally 
interesting  and  seeming  equally  impor- 
tant, and  again  your  lance  is  in  rest. 
When  it  comes  to  the  quantities  of  mor- 
als, there  is  n't  much  difference  between 
one  thing  and  another.  And  you  ask 
me  to  fold  my  hands  and  sit  still !  Not 
I.  One  of  my  youthful  maxims  was, 
"  Do  something,  if  it  's  mischief" ;  and 
I  intend  to  follow  it,  especially  the  con- 
dition. I  promise  to  do  the  best  I  can, 
but  I  shall  do  it.  I  will  never  write  foi 
the  sake  of  writing,  but  I  will  say  my 
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say.    I  have  not  been  rumbling  under- 
ground all  my  life,  to  find  a  volcano  at 
last,  and  then  let  it  be  choked  up  after 
a  single  eruption.     There  are  rows  of 
block's  standing  around  the  walls  of  my 
workshop,  waiting  to  be  chiselled.    They 
won't  be  Apollos,  —  but  even  Puck  is  a 
Robin  Goodfellow,  since, 
"  In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 
That  ten  day-laborers  could  not  end." 

And  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  my 
sphere.  I  hate  my  sphere.  I  like  ev- 
erything that  is  outside  of  it,  —  or,  bet- 
ter still,  my  sphere  rounds  out  infinitely 
into  space.  Niliil  humani  a  me  alienum 
puto.  I  was  born  into  the  whole  world. 
I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.  Wher- 
ever I  see  symptoms  of  a  pie,  thither 
shall  my  fingers  travel.  Wherever  a 
windmill  flaps,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
have  a  tilt  at  it.  I  shall  not  wait  till  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  If  I  did, 
I  never  should  talk  at  all.  It  is  a  well- 
known  principle  in  educational  science, 
that  the  surest  way  to  learn  anything  is 
to  teach  it.  How  fast  would  Geology 
get  on,  if  its  professors  talked  only  of 
what  they  knew?  Planting  their  feet 
firmly  on  facts,  they  feel  about  in  all  di- 
rections for  theories.  By  carefully  noting, 
publishing,  comparing,  discussing  their 
uncertainties,  they  presently  arrive  at  a 
certainty.  Horace  might  advocate  nine 
years'  delay.  He  was  building  for  him- 
self a  monument  that  should  defy  the  roll- 
ing years.  He  was  setting  to  work  in  cool 
blood  to  compass  immortality,  and  a  lit- 
tle time,  more  or  less,  made  no  difference. 
Apollo  and  Bacchus  could  afford  to  wait. 
Beautiful  daughters  of  beautiful  mothers 
will  exist  to  the  world's  end,  and  their 
praises  will  always  be  in  order.  But 
when,  unmindful  of  the  next  generation, 
which  will  have  its  books  and  its  mem- 
ories, though  you  are  unread  and  for- 
gotten, mindful  only  of  this  generation 
which  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  you 
look  on  suffering  that  you  yearn  to  as- 
suage, danger  of  which' you  long  to  warn, 
sadness  which  you  would  fain  dispel,  bur- 
dens which  you  would  strive,  though  ever 


so  little,  to  lighten,  delay,  even  for  things 
so  desirable  as  complete  knowledge  and 
perfect  polish,  becomes  not  only  absurd, 
but  impossible.  Better  shoot  into  the 
cavern,  even  if  you  don't  know  in  what 
precise  part  of  it  the  dragon  lies  coiled. 
The  flash  of  your  powder  may  reveal  his 
whereabouts  to  a  surer  marksman.  A 
transient  immortality  is  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  it  is  of  importance  that  hearts 
be  purified,  homes  made  happy,  paths 
cleared,  clouds  dispelled.  Is  that  igno- 
ble ?  Very  well.  But  the  noblest  way 
to  benefit  posterity  is  to  serve  the  pres- 
ent age, — to  serve  it  by  doing  one's  best, 
indeed,  but  by  doing  it  now,  not  waiting 
for  some  distant  day  when  one  can  do  it 
better.  A  writer  deserves  no  pardon  for 
careless  or  hurried  writing.  As  much 
time  as  he  has  mental  ability  to  spend 
on  it,  so  much  ^ime  he  should  devote  to 
it.  But  then  speed  it  on  its  way.  Shut 
it  up  for  a  term  of  years,  and  you  will  per- 
haps have  a  manuscript  that  says  begin 
where  it  used  to  say  commence,  but  in  the 
mean  time  ah1  the  people  whom  you  wished 
to  save  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  — 
or  lived  with  one,  which  is  still  worse. 
Besides,  even  for  improvement,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  publish  your  paper  than  to  keep  it 
in  the  drawer.  There,  all  the  amend- 
ments it  can  receive  will  come  from  the 
few  feeble  advances  in  knowledge  which 
you  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  make. 
But  print  it  and  every  one  immediately 
gives  you  especial  attention  and  the  ben- 
efit of  his  judgment.  If  you  should  hap- 
pen to  serve  in  the  right  wing  of  Ortho- 
doxy, you  will  have  the  inestimable  boon 
of  the  freest  criticism  from  the  left  wing. 
And  it  is  the  religious  newspapers  for 
not  mincing  matters.  Between  Jew  and 
Gentile  hostility  is  the  normal  condition 
of  things,  and  is  carried  on  peaceably 
enough ;  but  when  Jew  meets  Jew,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war!  These  people 
obey  to  the  letter  the  Apostolic  injunc- 
tion, and  confess  your  faults  one  to  an- 
other with  a  relish  that  is  marvellous  to 
behold,  and  which  must  furnish  to  the 
unbelieving  world  a  lively  commentary 
on  the  old  text,  "  Behold  how  these 
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Christians  love  one  another ! "  When 
their  own  list  of  your  shortcomings  is  ex- 
hausted, ten  to  one  they  will  take  up  the 
parable  of  somebody  else ;  and  if  little 
Johnny  Homer  sitting  in  the  corner  of 
his  sanctum  has  not  room  in  his  crowded 
columns  for  the  whole  pie  in  which  his 
brother  Homer  has  served  you  up,  never 
fear  but  he  will  put  in  his  thumb  and  pick 
out  the  plums  to  enliven  his  feast  withal. 

No.  I  shall  keep  on  writing, — hit,  if  I 
can,  miss,  if  I  must,  but  shoot  any  way. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  firing  that  kills 
no  men  and  breaches  no  walls,  but  it 
worries  the  enemy.  John  Brown  did 
not  in  the  least  know  what  he  was  do- 
ing. His  definite  attempt  was  a  fatal 
failure ;  but  the  great  and  guilty  con- 
spiracy behind,  of  which  he  saw  nothing, 
was  smitten  to  the  heart  under  his  ran- 
dom blows;  his  sixteen  white  men  and 
five  negroes,  flung  blindly  and  reckless- 
ly against  the  ramparts  of  Slavery,  were 
but  the  precursors  of  that  great  host, 
black  and  white,  which  has  since  gone 
down,  organized  and  intelligent,  to  tread 
the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

I  fear  I  am  committing  the  rhetorical 
error  of  comparing  small  things  with 
great;  but,  if  Virgil  could  bring  in  the 
Cyclops  and  their  thunderbolts  to  il- 
lustrate his  bees,  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  justify  it,  you  will  hardly  count 
it  a  capital  offence  in  me,  —  and  I  don't 
much  care  if  you  do,  if  I  can  only  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not  going  to  be 
silent  because  I  don't  know  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  things.  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  logical,  or  consistent,  or  coherent. 
Nature  is  not.  A  forest  of  oaks  burns 
down  or  is  cut  down,  and  do  oaks  spring 
again  ?  No.  Pines.  Logic  is  baffled,  but 
the  land  is  bettered.  A  field  of  corn  is 
planted,  and  Nature  does  not  set  herself 
to  protect  it,  but  sends  a  flock  of  crows 
to  devour  it ;  the  farmers  grumble,  but 
the  crows  are  saved  alive.  Freezing 
water  contracts  awhile,  and  then  with- 
out any  provocation  turns  right  about 
face  and  expands ;  if  your  pitcher  stands 
in  the  way,  so  much  the  worse  for  your 
pitcher,  but  the  little  fishes  are  grateful ; 


and  with  all  her  whims  and  inconse- 
quences, Nature  gets  on  from  year  to 
year  without  once  failing  of  seed-time 
and  harvest,  cold  or  heat.  How  is  it 
with  you  and  your  logic,  you  men 
who  have  been  to  collgge  and  discov- 
ered what  you  are  talking  about  ?  You 
who  discuss  politics  and  decide  affairs, 
are  you  not  continually  accusing  each 
other  of  sophistry,  inconsistency,  and 
shying  away  from  the  point  ?  Take  up 
any  political  or  religious  newspaper,  and 
see,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in  testi- 
mony, how  deficient  in  logic  are  all  these 
logic-mongers, — how  all  the  learned  and 
logical  are  accused  by  other  learned  and 
logical  of  false  assumptions,  of  invalid 
reasoning,  of  foregone  conclusions,  of 
pride  and  prejudice  and  passion.  One 
would  say  that  the  result  of  your  pro- 
found researches  was  only  to  make  you 
more  intensely  illogical  than  you  could 
otherwise  be. 

"  As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fall 
Swifter  than  they  who  cannot  swim  at  all, 
So  in  the  sea  of  sophisms,  to  my  thinking, 
You  have  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking." 
(Ego  et  Dorset  fecimw  ! ) 

Sure  1  am  my  humble  ability  in  the  way 
of  unreason  can  never  compass  fallacies 
so  stupendous  as  those  which  you  attrib- 
ute to  each  other ;  and  if  this  is  all  the 
result  of  your  logic,  I  will  none  of  it, 
satisfied  to  possess  at  least  the  advan- 
tage, that,  when  I  write  nonsense,  I 
know  it-  is  nonsense,  while  you  write  it 
and  think  it  sense.  But  your  think- 
ing so  does  not  make  it  so,  and  you 
need  not  rule  me  out  of  court  on  the 
strength  of  it.  I  acknowledge,  in  the 
domain  of  letters,  none  but  Squatter 
Sovereignty.  In  literature,  unlike  mor- 
als, might  makes  right.  If  I  think  you 
are  cultivating  the  soil  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, I  shall  not  meddle ;  but  if  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  letting  it  lie  fallow 
while  I  can  draw  a  furrow  to  some  pur- 
pose, you  need  not  warn  me  off  with  your 
old  title-deeds;  in  my  ploughshare  shall 
drive.  To  a  better  farmer  I  will  yield 
right  gladly,  but  I  will  not  be  scared 
away  by  a  sign-board. 
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Nor  need  you  go  very  far  out  of  your 
way  to  affirm  that  I  have  not  the  requi- 
site experience  for  writing  on  such  and 
such  topics.  As  a  principle  your  remark 
is  absurd.  Cannot  a  doctor  prescribe  for 
typhus  fever,  unless  he  has  had  typhus 
fever  himself?  On  the  contrary,  is  he  not 
the  better  able  to  prescribe  from  always 
having  had  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  ? 
As  a  fact,  my  experience  in  those  things 
concerning  which  you  allege  its  insuffi- 
ciency has  never  been  presented  to  you 
for  judgment,  and  its  discussion  is  there- 
fore entirely  irrelevant.  If  my  state- 
ments are  false,  they  are  false ;  if  my 
arguments  are  inconclusive,  they  are  in- 
conclusive :  disprove  the  one  and  refute 
the  other.  But  whether  this  state  of 
things  be  owing  to  a  want  of  experience, 
or  inability  to  use  experience  aright,  or 
any  personal  circumstance  whatever,  is 
a  matter  in  regard  to  which  all  the  laws 
of  literary  courtesy  forbid  you  to  concern 
yourself. 

And  pray,  Gentle  Critic,  do  not  tell 
me  that  I  must  be  content  simply  to 
amuse,  or  must  —  anything  else.  Must 
is  a  hard  word ;  be  not  over-confident  of 
its  power.  I  feel  a  grandmotherly  in- 
terest in  the  world  and  its  ways;  and 
much  as  I  should  like  to  amuse  it,  I  shall 
never  be  content  with  that.  You  may 
not  like  to  be  instructed,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, but  instructed  you  shall  be.  You 
read  long  ago,  in  your  story-book,  that 
little  Tommy  Piper  did  n't  want  his  face 
washed,  though  he  was  very  willing  to 
be  amused  with  soap-bubbles;  but  his 
face  needed  washing  and  got  it.  I  come 
to  you  with  soap-bubbles  indeed,  but 
with  scrubbing-brushes  also.  If  you  take 
to  them  kindly,  it  will  soon  be  over ;  but 
if  you  scream  and  struggle,  I  shall  not 
otly  scrub  the  harder,  but  be  all  the 
longer  about  it. 

Sometimes  your  grave  refutations  are 
very  amusing.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  crank-proof  sundry  minds  are.  Ev- 
erything seems  to  them  on  a  dead  level 
of  categorical  proposition.  They  walk  up 
to  every  statue  with  their  measuring-line 
of  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferioque 


Prioris,  and  measure  them  off  with  equal 
solemnity,  telling  you  severely  that  this 
nose  is  far  longer  than  the  classic  rule 
admits,  and  this  arm  has  not  the  swelling 
proportions  of  life,  —  never  seeing,  that, 
though  another  statue  was  indeed  design- 
ed for  an  Antinoiis,  this  was  never  meant 
to  be  anything  but  a  broomstick  dressed  in 
your  grandfather's  cloak,  with  a  lantern 
in  a  pumpkin  for  a  head.  Oh,  the  drea- 
riness of  having  to  explain  pleasantry ! 
of  appending  to  your  banter  Artemas 
Ward's  parenthesis,  "  This  is  a  goak  " ! 
of  dealing  with  people  who  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  blow  and  a 
"  love-pat,"  between  Quaker  guns  and 
an  Armstrong  battery,  between  a  granite 
paving-stone  and  the  moonshine  on  a 
mud-puddle ! 

Dear  Public,  don't  begin  to  be  tired  yet. 
I  am  not.  There  are  many  books  still  to 
come,  if  they  can  ever  be  brought  to  light. 
They  were  ready  long  ago,  but  no  pub- 
lisher could  be  found  ;  and  now  that  I 
have  found  a  publisher,  I  cannot  find  the 
books.  There  is  a  treatise  on  the  Cur- 
vature of  the  Square, — a  Dissertation  on 
Foreign  Literature, — two  or  three  novels, 
—  a  book  on  Human  Life,  that  is  going 
to  turn  the  world  upside  down, — a  book 
on  Theology,  dull  enough  to  be  sensible, 
that  is  going  to  turn  it  back  again, — and 
a  bandboxful  of  children's  stories.  Still, 
in  spite  of  this  formidable  prospect,  take 
the  consolation  that  an  end  is  sure  to 
come.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  re- 
served force  or  dormant  power  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  for  you  to  dread.  All 
there  is  of  me  is  awake.  I  have  struck 
twelve,  and  at  longest  it  will  be  but  a 
little  while  before  I  shall  run  down,  — 

"  And  silence  like  a  poultice  come 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound." 

And  does  not  the  exquisite  sensation  of 
departed  pain  almost  atone  for  the  discom- 
fort of  its  presence  ?  '  How  heartily,  for 
your  sake,  would  I  be  the  most  profound 
and  able  writer  in  the  world,  and  how 
gladly  should  all  my  profundity  and  abil- 
ity be  laid  at  your  feet  I  And  since 

"  The  good  but  wished  with  God  is  done," 
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can  you  not  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
"  yearn  o'er  my  little  good  and  pardon 
my  much  ill "  ? 

Public,  you  must,  whether  you  can  or 
not.  It  is  a  case  of  life  and  death.  I 
am  good  for  nothing  but  writing ;  and  if 
you  take  that  resource  away, — you  know 
what  the  book  says  about  mischief  and 
Satan  and  idle  hands  !  and  you  certainly 
will  take  it  away,  if  you  do  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  me.  All  that  I  said  be- 
fore was  only  bravado, — just  to  keep  a 
bold  front  to  the  foe.  I  can  confide  to 
you  under  the  rose,  that,  though  without 
are  fightings,  within  are  fears.  Pope, 
was  it,  who  used  to  look  around  upon  the 
missives  hurled  at  him,  and  say,  "  These 
are  my  amusement "  ?  But  they  are  not 
mine.  I  want'you  to  like  me  and  be  good- 
natured.  It  is  not  that  you  must  always 
agree  with  opinions,  or  not  take  excep- 
tion to  what  is  exceptionable  ;  it  is  only 
that  you  shall  not  say  things  in  a  sour, 
cross,  disagreeable  way.  Impale  the  bait 
on  your  arming-wire,  but  handle  it  as  if 
you  loved  it.  Talk  thunderbolts,  if  ne- 
cessary, but  don't  "make  faces."  The 
soft  south  -  wind  is  very  charming ;  the 
northwest  -  wind,  though  sharp,  is  bra- 
cing and  healthful ;  but  your  raw  east- 
winds,  —  oh !  chain  them  in  the  caverns 
of  JEolia,  the  country  of  storms. 

Bear  with  me  a  little  longer  in  my  folly ; 
and,  indeed,  bear  with  me,  you  who  are 
strong,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak.  Many 
and  many  there  may  be  to  whom  the 
meat  of  your  metaphysics  is  indigestible 
and  unpalatable,  but  who  find  strength 
and  cheer  in  the  sincere  milk  of  such 
words  as  I  can  give.  To  you  who  have 
already  set  your  feet  on  the  high  places, 
that  may  be  but  a  bruised  reed  which  is 


a  staff  to  those  who  are  still  struggling 
up.  Do  you  go  on  churning  the  cream 
of  thought,  and  salting  down  its  butter 
for  future  ages  ;  I  will  spread  it  on  tliin 
for  the  weak  digestions  j>£  this.  Let 
scarfs,  garters,  gold  amuse  your  riper 
stage,  and  beads  and  prayer-books  be  the 
toys  of  age,  but  wax  not  over -wroth, 
when  you  behold  the  child,  by  Nature's 
kindly  law,  pleased  with  a  rattle  ! 

And  after  all,  Dear  Public,  it  is  partly 
your  own  fault  that  I  venture  to  make 
still  further  draughts  upon  your  patience. 
Though  I  have  trimmed  my  sails  to  op- 
posing  rather  than  to  favoring  gales,  it 
is  not  because  the  latter  have  been  want- 
ing. But  a  pin  that  pricks  your  finger 
attracts  to  itself  far  more  attention  for 
the  time  than  the  thousand  influences 
that  wrap  you  about  only  to  soothe  and 
delight.  The  reception  that  has  been 
harsh  and  unfriendly  bears  no  manner 
of  proportion  to  that  which  has  been  ge- 
nial and  generous.  So  where  you  have 
given  me  an  inch  I  take  an  ell,  and 
commission  this  bright  morning  -  shine  to 
bear  to  you  my  thanks.  For  every  kind 
word,  whether  it  have  ceme  to  me  through 
the  highways  or  the  by-ways,  from  far  or 
near,  from  known  or  unknown,  I  pray 
you  receive  my  grateful  acknowledgment. 
And  do  not  fail  to  remember,  that  he,  who, 
even  though  self-impelled,  goes  out  from 
the  shelter  of  his  selfhood  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  congregation,  incurs  a 
Loss  which  no  praise  can  make  good, 
encounters  a  Fate  against  which  no  ap- 
preciation is  a  shield,  invokes  a  Shad- 
ow in  which  the  mens  conscia  recti  is 
the  only  resource,  and  the  knowledge 
of  shadows  dispelled  the  only  consola- 
tion. 
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THE   MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


MR.  HEXRY  WARD  BEECHER  went 
to  Great  Britain  already  well  known  at 
home  as  the  favorite  preacher  of  a  large 
parish,  an  ardent  advocate  of  certain 
leading  reforms,  one  of  the  most  popular 
lecturers  of  the  country,  a  bold,  out- 
spoken, fertile,  ready,  crowd-compelling 
orator,  whose  reported  sermons  and 
speeches  were  fuller  of  catholic  human- 
ity than  of  theological  subtilties,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  of  that  lively 
sort  which  are  apt  to  leap  the  sectarian 
fold  and  find  good  Christians  in  every 
denomination.  He  was  welcomed  by 
friendly  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  partly  for  these  merits,  partly 
also  as  "the  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Beecher"  and  "  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe." 

After  a  few  months'  absence  he  returns 
to  America,  having  finished  a  more  re- 
markable embassy  than  any  envoy  who 
has  represented  us  in  Europe  since  Frank- 
lin pleaded  the  cause  of  the  young  Re- 
public at  the  Court  of  Versailles.  He 
kissed  no  royal  hand,  he  talked  with  no 
courtly  diplomatists,  he  was  the  guest 
of  no  titled  legislator,  he  had  no  official 
existence.  But  through  the  heart  of 
the  people  he  reached  nobles,  ministers, 
courtiers,  the  throne  itself.  He  whom 
the  "  Times  "  attacks,  he  whom  "  Punch  " 
caricatures,  is  a  power  in  the  land.  We 
may  be  very  sure,  that,  if  an  American  is 
the  aim  of  their  pensioned  garroters  and 
hired  vitriol- throwers,  he  is  an  object  of 
fear  as  well  as  of  hatred,  and  that  the 
assault  proves  his  ability  as  well  as  his 
love  of  freedom  and  zeal  for  the  nation 
to  which  he  belongs. 

Mr.  Beecher's  European  story  is  a  short 
one  in  time,  but  a  long  one  in  events.  He 
went  out  a  lamb,  a  tired  clergyman  in 
need  of  travel ;  and  as  such  he  did  not 
strive  nor  cry,  nor  did  any  man  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets.  But  in  the  den  of 
lions  where  his  pathway  led  him  he  re- 
membered his  own  lion's  nature,  and  ut- 


tered his  voice  to  such  effect  that  its 
echoes  in  the  great  vaulted  caverns  of 
London  and  Liverpool  are  still  reaching 
us,  as  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe 
is  heard  long  after  the  stroke  is  seen,  as 
the  light  of  the  star  shines  upon  us  many 
days  after  its  departure  from  the  source 
of  radiance. 

Mr.  Beecher  made  a  single  speech  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  was  delivered  piece- 
meal in  different  places.  Its  exordium 
was  uttered  on  the  ninth  of  October  at 
Manchester,  and  its  peroration  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  twentieth  of  the  same 
month  in  Exeter  Hall.  He  has  himself 
furnished  us  an  analysis  of  the  train  of 
representations  and  arguments  of  which 
this  protracted  and  many-jointed  oration 
was  made  up.  At  Manchester  he  at- 
tempted to  give  a  history  of  that  series 
of  political  movements,  extending  through 
half  a  century,  the  logical  and  inevita- 
ble end  of  which  was  open  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  forces  of  Free- 
dom and  Slavery.  At  Glasgow  his  dis- 
course seems  to  have  been  almost  unpre- 
meditated. A  meeting  of  one  or  two 
Temperance  advocates,  who  had  come  to 
greet  him  as  a  brother  in  their  cause, 
took  on,  "  quite  accidentally,"  a  political 
character,  and  Mr.  Beecher  gratified  the 
assembly  with  an  address  which  really 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  in  great  measure 
called  forth  by  the  pressure  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  seems  more  like  a  conversation 
than  a  set  harangue.  First,  he  very  good- 
humoredly  defines  his  position  on  the 
Temperance  question,  and  then  natural- 
ly slides  into  some  self-revelations,  which 
we  who  know  him  accept  as  the  simple 
expression  of  the  man's  character.  This 
plain  speaking  made  him  at  home  among 
strangers  more  immediately,  perhaps, 
than  anything  else  he  could  have  told 
them.  "  I  am  born  without  moral  fear. 
I  have  expressed  my  views  in  any  audi- 
ence, and  it  never  cost  me  a  struggle. 
I  never  could  help  doing  it." 
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The  way  a  man  handles  his  egoisms  is 
a  test  of  his  mastery  over  an  audience  or 
a  class  of  readers.  What  we  want  to 
know  about  the  person  who  is  to  counsel 
or  lead  us  is  just  what  he  is,  and  nobody 
can  tell  us  so  well  as  himself.  Every 
real  master  of  speaking  or  writing  uses 
his  personality  as  he  would  any  other 
serviceable  material ;  the  very  moment 
a  speaker  or  writer  begins  to  use  it,  not 
for  his  main  purpose,  but  for  vanity's 
sake,  as  all  weak  people  are  sure  to  do, 
hearers  and  readers  feel  the  difference 
in  a  moment.  Mr.  Beecher  is  a  strong, 
healthy  man,  in  mind  and  body.  His 
nerves  have  never  been  corrugated  with 
alcohol  ;  his  thinking  -  marrow  is  not 
brown  with  tobacco-fumes,  like  a  meer- 
schaum, as  are  the  brains  of  so  many  un- 
fortunate Americans  ;  he  is  the  same  lus- 
ty, warm-blooded,  strong-fibred,  brave- 
hearted,  bright-souled,  clear-eyed  creat- 
ure that  he  was  when  the  college  boys  at 
Amherst  acknowledged  him  as  the  chief- 
est  among  their  football  -  kickers.  He 
has  the  simple  frankness  of  a  man  who 
feels  himself  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  bod- 
ily, mental,  and  moral  structure ;  and  his 
self-revelation  is  a  thousand  times  nobler 
than  the  assumed  impersonality  which  is 
a  common  trick  with  cunning  speakers 
who  never  forget  their  own  interests. 
Thus  it  is,  that,  wherever  Mr.  Beecher 
goes,  everybody  feels,  after  he  has  ad- 
dressed them  once  or  twice,  that  they 
know  him  well,  almost  as  if  they  had 
always  known  him ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  land  who  has  such  a  multi- 
tude that  look  upon  him  as  if  he  were 
their  brother. 

Having  magnetized  his  Glasgow  audi- 
ence, he  continued  the  subject  already 
opened  at  Manchester  by  showing,  in  the 
midst  of  that  great  toiling  population,  the 
deadly  influence  exerted  by  Slavery  in 
bringing  labor  into  contempt,  and  its  ru- 
inous consequences  to  the  free  working- 
man  everywhere.  In  Edinburgh  he  ex- 
plained how  the  Nation  grew  up  out  of 
separate  States,  each  jealous  of  its  spe- 
cial sovereignty ;  how  the  struggle  for  the 
control  of  the  united  Nation,  after  leaving 


it  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
South,  to  be  used  in  favor  of  Slavery, 
at  length  gave  it  into  those  of  the  North, 
whose  influence  was  to  be  for  Freedom ; 
and  that  for  this  reason  the  Sduth,  when 
it  could  no  longer  rule  the  Nation, 
rebelled  against  it.  In  Liverpool,  the 
centre  of  vast  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  he  showed  how  those  in- 
terests are  injured  by  Slavery,  —  "  that 
this  attempt  to  cover  the  fairest  portion 
of  the  earth  with  a  slave-population  that 
buys  nothing,  and  a  degraded  white  pop- 
ulation that  buys  next  to  nothing,  should 
array  against  it  the  sympathy  of  every  true 
political -economist  and  every  thoughtful 
and  far-seeing  manufacturer,  as  tending 
to  strike  at  the  vital  want  of  commerce,  — 
not  the  want  of  cotton,  but  the  want  of 
customers." 

In  his  great  closing  effort  at  Exeter 
Hall  in  London,  Mr.  Beecher  began  by 
disclaiming  the  honor  of  having  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  -anti-  slavery  movement, 
which  he  found  in  progress  at  his  entry 
upon  public  life,  when  he  "  fell  into  the 
ranks,  acd  fought  as  well  as  he  knew 
how,  in  the  ranks  or  in  command."  He 
unfolded  before  his  audience  the  plan 
and  connection  of  his  previous  addresses, 
showing  how  they  were  related  to  each 
other  as  parts  of  a  consecutive  series. 
He  had  endeavored,  he  told  them,  to 
enlist  the  judgment,  the  conscience,  the 
interests  of  the  British  people  against 
the  attempt  to  spread  Slavery  over  the 
continent,  and  the  rebellion  it  has  kin- 
dled. He  had  shown  that  Slavery  was 
the  only  cause  of  the  war,  that  sympa- 
thy with  the  South  was  only  aiding  the 
building  up  of  a  slave-empire,  that  the 
North  was  contending  for  its  own  exist- 
ence and  that  of  popular  institutions. 

Mr.  Beecher  then  asked  his  audience 
to  look  at  the  question  with  him  from 
the  American  point  of  view.  He  showed 
how  the  conflict  began  as  a  moral  ques- 
tion ;  the  sensitiveness  of  the  South ;  the 
tenderness  for'  them  on  the  part  of  many 
Northern  apologizers,  with  whom  he  him- 
self had  never  stood.  He  pointed  out 
how  the  question  gradually  emerged  in 
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politics ;  the  encroachments  of  the  South, 
until  they  reached  the  Judiciary  itself; 
he  repeated  to  them  the  admissions  of 
Mr.  Stephens  as  to  the  preponderating 
influence  the  South  had  all  along  held  in 
the  Government.  An  interruption  obli- 
ged him  to  explain  that  adjustment  of  our 
State  and  National  governments  which 
Englishmen  seem  to  find  so  hard  to  un- 
derstand. Nothing  shows  his  peculiar 
powers  to  more  advantage  than  just  such 
interruptions.  Then  he  displays  his  feli- 
citous facility  of  illustration,  his  familiar 
way  of  bringing  a  great  question  to  the 
test  of  some  parallel  fact  that  everybody 
before  him  knows.  An  American  state- 
question  looks  as  mysterious  to  an  Eng- 
lish audience  as  an  ear  of  Indian  corn 
wrapt  in  its  sheath  to  an  English  wheat- 
grower.  Mr.  Beecher  husks  it  for  them 
as  only  an  American  born  and  bred 
can  do.  He  wants  a  few  sharp  ques- 
tions to  rouse  his  quick  spirit.  He  could 
almost  afford  to  carry  with  him  his  pica- 
dores  to  sting  him  with  sarcasms,  his  cliu- 
los  to  flap  their  inflammatory  epithets  in 
his  face,  and  his  banderilleros  to  stab  him 
with  their  fiery  insults  into  a  plaza  de 
toros,  —  an  audience  of  John  Bulls. 

Having  cleared  up  this  matter  so  that 
our  comatose  cousins  understood  the  re- 
lations of  the  dough  and  the  apple  in  our 
national  dumpling,  —  to  borrow  one  of 
their  royal  reminiscences,  —  having  eulo- 
gized the  fidelity  of  the  North  to  the  na- 
tional compact,  he  referred  to  the  action 
of  "  that  most  true,  honest,  just,  and  con- 
scientious magistrate,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  —  at 
the  mention  of  whose  name  the  audience 
cheered  as  long  and  loud  as  if  they  had 
descended  from  the  ancient  Ephesians. 

Mr.  Beecher  went  on  to  show  how  the 
North  could  not  help  fighting  when  it 
was  attacked,  and  to  give  the  reasons 
that  made  it  necessary  to  fight,  —  rea- 
sons which  none  but  a  consistent  Friend 
or  avowed  non-resistant  can  pretend  to 
dispute.  His  ordinary  style  in  speaking 
is  pointed,  staccatoed,  as  is  that  of  most 
successful  extemporaneous  speakers ;  he 
is  "  short  -  gaited  ";  the  movement  of 
his  thoughts  is  that  of  the  chopping  sea, 


rather  than  the  long,  rolling,  rhythmical 
wave-procession  of  phrase-balancing  rhet- 
oricians. But  when  the  lance  has  prick- 
ed him  deep  enough,  when  the  red  flag 
has  flashed  in  his  face  often  enough, 
when  the  fireworks  have  hissed  and  sput- 
tered around  him  long  enough,  when 
the  cheers  have  warmed  him  so  that  all 
his  life  is  roused,  then  his  intellectual 
sparkle  becomes  a  steady  glow,  and  his 
nimble  sentences  change  their  form,  and 
become  long-drawn,  stately  periods. 

"  Standing  by  my  cradle,  standing  by 
my  hearth,  standing  by  the  altar  of  the 
church,  standing  by  all  the  places  that 
mark  the  name  and  memory  of  heroic 
men  who  poured  their  blood  and  lives 
for  principle,  I  declare  that  in  ten  or 
twenty  years'  of  war  we  will  sacrifice  ev- 
erything we  have  for  principle.  If  the 
love  of  popular  liberty  is  dead  in  Great 
Britain,  you  will  not  understand  us ;  but 
if  the  love  of  liberty  lives  as  it  once  liv- 
ed, and  has  worthy  successors  of  those 
renowned  men  that  were  our  ancestors 
as  much  as  yours,  and  whose  example 
and  principles  we  inherit  to  make  fruit- 
ful as  so  much  seed-corn  in  a  new  and 
fertile  land,  then  you  will  understand  our 
firm,  invincible  determination  —  deep  as 
the  sea,  firm  as  the  mountains,  but  calm 
as  the  heavens  above  us  —  to  fight  this 
war  through  at  all  hazards  and  at  every 
cost." 

When  have  Englishmen  listened  to 
nobler  words,  fuller  of  the  true  soul  of 
eloquence  ?  Never,  surely,  since  their 
nation  entered  the  abdominous  period  of 
its  existence,  recognized  in  all  its  ideal 
portraits,  for  which  food  and  sleep  are 
the  prime  conditions  of  well-being.  Yet 
the  old  instinct  which  has  made  the  name 
of  Englishman  glorious  in  the  past  was 
there,  in  the  audience  before  him,  and 
there  was  "  immense  cheering,"  reliev- 
ed by  some  slight  colubrine  demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Beecher  openly  accused  certain 
"  important  organs  "  of  deliberately  dark- 
ening the  truth  and  falsifying  the  facts. 
The  audience  thereupon  gave  three 
groans  for  a  paper  called  the  "  Times," 
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once  respectably  edited,  now  deservedly 
held  as  cheap  as  an  epigram  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  or  a  promise  to  pay  dated  at  Hich- 
rnond.  He  showed  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdity of  England's  attacking  us  for 
fighting,  and  for  fighting  to  uphold  a 
principle.  "  On  what  shore  has  not  the 
prow  of  your  ships  dashed  ?  What  land 
is  there  with  a  name  and  a  people  wheje 
your  banner  has  not  led  your  soldiers  ? 
And  when  the  great  resurrection-reveiVZe 
shall  sound,  it  will  muster  British  soldiers 
from  every  clime  and  people  under  the 
whole  heaven.  Ah  !  but  it  is  said  this  is 
war  against  your  own  blood.  How  long 
is  it  since  you  poured  soldiers  into  Cana- 
da, and  let  all  your  yards  w*ork  day  and 
night  to  avenge  the  taking  of  two  men 
out  of  the  Trent  ?  "  How  ignominious 
the  pretended  humanity  of  England  look- 
ed in  the  light  of  these  questions !  And 
even  while  Mr.  Beecher  was  speaking, 
a  lurid  glow  was  crimsoning  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  from  the  flames  of  a  great 
burning  city,  set  on  fire  by  British  ships 
to  avenge  a  crime  committed  by  some 
remote  inhabitant  of  the  same  country,  — 
an  act  of  wholesale  barbarity  unapproach- 
ed  by  any  deed  which  can  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  American  Union  in  the 
course  of  this  long,  exasperating  con- 
flict! 

Mr.  Beecher  explained  that  the  people 
who  sympathized  with  the  South  were 
those  whose  Aroices  reached  America, 
while  the  friends  of  the  North  were  lit- 
tle heard-.  The  first  had  bows  and  ar- 
rows ;  the  second  have  shafts,  but  no  bows 
to  launch  them. 

"  How  about  the  Russians  ?  " 
Everybody  remembers  how  neatly  Mr. 
Beecher  caught  this  envenomed  dart,  and, 
turning  it  end  for  end,  drove  it  through 
his  antagonist's  shield  of  triple  bull's-hide. 
"  Now  you  know  what  we  felt  when  you 
were  flirting  with  Mr.  Mason  at  your 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet."  A  cleaner  and 
Btraighter  u  counter "  than  that,  if  we 
may  change  the  image  to  one  his  audi- 
ence would  appreciate  better,  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  British  pu- 
gilism. 


The  orator  concluded  by  a  rather  san- 
guine statement  of  his  change  of  opinion 
as  to  British  sentiment,  of  the  assurance 
lie  should  carry  back  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  North,  a*hd  by  an 
exhortation  to  unity  of  action  with  those 
who  share  their  civilization  and  religion, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  audience  cheered  again,  Professor 
Newman  moved  a  warm  vote  of  thanks, 
and  the  meeting  dissolved,  wiser  and 
better,  we  hope,  for  the  truths  which  had 
been  so  boldly  declared  before  them. 

What  is  the  net  result,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  of  Mr.  Beecher's  voluntary  em- 
bassy ?  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  to  lift  him  from  the  position  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  and  lec- 
turers, to  that  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  country.  Those  who  hate  his 
philanthropy  admire  his  courage.  Those 
who  disagree  with  him  in  theology  rec- 
ognize him  as  having  a  claim  to  the  title 
of  Apostle  quite  as  good  as  that  of  John 
Eliot,  whom  Christian  England  sent  to 
heathen  America  two  centuries  ago,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  the  singularly  stupid  ques- 
tionings of  the  natives,  and  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  sachems  and  powwows, 
or  priests,  succeeded  in  reclaiming  large 
numbers  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines. 

The  change  of  opinion  wrought  by  Mr. 
Beecher  in  England  is  far  less  easy  to  es- 
timate ;  indeed,  we  shall  never  have  the 
means  of  determining  what  it  may  have 
been.  The  organs  of  opinion  which  have 
been  against  us  will  continue  their  as- 
saults, and  those  which  have  been  our 
friends  will  continue  to  defend  us.  The 
public  men  who  have  committed  them- 
selves will  be  consistent  in  the  right  or 
in  the  wrong,  as  they  may  have  chosen 
at  first.  To  know  what  Mr.  Beecher  has 
effected,  we  must  not  go  to  Exeter  Hall 
and  follow  its  enthusiastic  audience  as 
they  are  swayed  hither  and  thither  by 
his  arguments  and  appeals ;  we  must  not 
count  the  crowd  of  admiring  friends  and 
sympathizers  whom  he,  like  all  personages 
of  note,  draws  around  him :  the  fire-fly 
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calls  other  fire -flies  about  him,  but  the 
great  community  of  beetles  goes  blunder- 
ing round  in  the  dark  as  before.  Mr. 
Cobden  has  given  us  the  test  in  a  letter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy. 
"  You  will  carry  back,"  he  says,  "  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  a  state  of  feel- 
ing in  this  country  among  what,  for  [want 
of]  a  better  name,  I  call  the  ruling  class. 
Their  sympathy  is  undoubtedly  strongly 
for  the  South,  with  the  instinctive  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  the  disruption 
of  the  great  Republic.  It  is  natural 
enough."  "  But,"  he  says,  "  our  masses 
have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  their 
cause  is  bound  up  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  States,  —  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  not  a  particle  of  pow- 
er in  the  direct  form  of  a  vote ;  but  when 
millions  in  this  country  are  led  by  the 
religious  middle  class,  they  can  go  and 
prevent  the  governing  class  from  pursu- 
ing a  policy  hostile  to  their  sympathies." 
This  power  of  the  non-voting  classes  is 
an  idea  that  gives  us  pause.  It  is  one  of 
those  suggestions,  like  Lord  Brougham's 
of  the  "  unknown  public,"  which,  in  a 
single  phrase,  and  a  sentence  or  two  of 
explanation,  tell  a  whole  history.  This  is 
the  class  John  Bunyan  wi'ote  for  before 
the  bishops  had  his  Allegory  in  present- 
able calf  and  gold  -  leaf,  —  before  Eng- 
land knew  that  her  poor  tinker  had  shap- 
ed a  pictured  urn  for  her  full  of  such  vis- 
ions as  no  dreamer  had  seen  since  Dante. 
This  is  the  class  that  believes  in  John 
Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  and  all  the 
defenders  of  true  American  principles.  It 
absorbs  intelligence  as  melting  ice  ren- 
ders heat  latent ;  there  is  no  living  pow- 
er directly  generated  with  which  we  can 
move  pistons  and  wheels,  but  the  first 
step  in  the  production  of  steam-force  is 
to  make  the  ice  fluid.  No  intellectual 
thermometer  can  reveal  to  us  how  much 
ignorance  or  prejudice  has  melted  away 
in  the  fire  of  Mr.  Beecher's  passionate 
eloquence,  but  by-and-by  this  will  tell  as 
a  working-force.  The  non-voter's  con- 
science will  reach  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  hand  of  the  ignorant,  but  Christian- 


ized laborer  trace  its  own  purpose  in  the 
letters  of  the  royal  signature. 

We  are  living  in  a  period,  not  of  events 
only,  but  of  epochs.  We  are  in  the  tran- 
sition-stage from  the  miocene  to  the  plio- 
cene period  of  human  existence.  A  new 
heaven  is  forming  over  our  head  behind 
the  curtain  of  clouds  which  rises  from  our 
smoking  battle-fields.  A  new  earth  is 
shaping  itself  under  our  feet  amidst  the 
tremors  and  convulsions  that  agitate  the 
soil  upon  which  we  tread.  But  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  surprise  in  the  order 
of  Nature.  The  kingdom  of  God,  even, 
cometh  not  with  observation. 

The  visit  of  an  overworked  clergyman 
to  Europe  is  not  in  appearance  an  event 
of  momentous  interest  to  the  world.  The 
fact  that  he  delivered  a  few  speeches  be- 
fore British  audiences  might  seem  to  merit 
notice  in  a  local  paper  or  two,  but  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  one  would  say, 
to  the  British  nation,  compared  to  the 
fact  that  Her  Majesty  took  an  airing  last 
Wednesday,  or  of  much  significance  to 
Americans,  by  the  side  of  the  fact  that 
his  Excellency,  Governor  Seymour,  had 
written  a  letter  recommending  the  Union 
Fire  Company  always  to  play  on  the 
wood-shed  when  the  house  is  in  flames. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  unofficial 
visit  of  a  private  citizen  —  in  connec- 
tion with  these  addresses  delivered  to 
miscellaneous  crowds  by  an  envoy  not 
extraordinary  and  a  minister  nullipoten- 
tiary,  for  all  that  his  credentials  showed 
—  was  an  event  of  national  importance. 
It  was  much  more  than  this ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things  in 
the  relations  of  nations  to  each  other. 
It  is  but  a  little  while  since  any  graceless 
woman  who  helped  a  crowned  profligate 
to  break  the  commandments  could  light 
a  national  quarrel  with  the  taper  that 
sealed  her  billets-doux  to  his  equerries  and 
grooms,  and  kindle  it  to  a  war  with  the 
fan  that  was  supposed  to  hide  her  blushes. 
More  and  more,  by  virtue  of  advancing 
civilization  and  easy  intercourse  between 
distant  lands,  the  average  common  sense 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  begin  to 
reach  from  nation  to  nation.  Mr.  Beech- 
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er's  visit  is  the  most  notable  expression 
of  this  movement  of  national  life.  It 
marks  the  nisus  formativus  which  begins 

the  organization  of  that  unwritten  and 

• 

only  half  spoken  public  opinion  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Cobden  as  a  great  under- 
lying force  even  in  England.  It  needs 
a  little  republican  pollen -dust  to  cause 
the  evolution  of  its  else  barren  germs. 
The  fruit  of  Mr.  Beecher's  visit  will  ri- 
pen in  due  time,  not  only  in  direct  re- 
sults, but  in  opening  the  way  to  future 
moral  embassies,  going  forth  unheralded, 
unsanctioned  by  State  documents,  in  the 
simple  strength  of  Christian  manhood,  on 
their  errands  of  truth  and  peace. 

The  Devil  had  got  the  start  of  the  cler- 
gyman, as  he  very  often  does,  after  all. 
^?he  wretches  who  have  been  for  three 
years  pouring  their  leperous  distilment 
into  the  ears  of  Great  Britain  had  pre- 
occupied the  ground,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  silence  the  minister,  if  they 
could.  For  this  purpose  they  looked  to 
the  heathen  populace  of  the  nominally 
Christian  British  cities.  They  covered 
the  walls  with  blood-red  placards,  they 
stimulated  the  mob  by  inflammatory  ap- 
peals, they  filled  the  air  with  threats  of 
riot  and  murder.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  like  these  that  the  single,  soli- 
tary American  opened  his  lips  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  his  country. 

The  danger  is  now  over,  and  we  find 
it  hard  to  make  real  to  our  imagination 
the  terrors  of  a  mob  such  as  swarms  out 
of  the  dens  of  Liverpool  and  London. 
We  know  well  enough  in  this  country 
what  Irish  mobs  are;  the  Old  Country 
exports  them  to  us  in  pieces,  ready  to 
put  together  on  arriving,  as  we  send 
houses  to  California.  Ireland  is  the 
country  of  shillalahs  and  broken  crowns, 
of  Donnybrook  fairs,  where  men  with 
whiskey  in  their  heads  settle  their  feuds 
or  work  off  their  sprightliness  with  the 
arms  of  Nature,  sometimes  aided  by  the 
least  dangerous  of  weapons.  But  En<r- 
land  is  the  land  of  prize-fights,  of  sci- 
entific brutality,  which  has  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  her  hereditary 
legislators  and  other  "Corinthian"  sup- 


porters. The  pugilistic  dynasty  came  in 
with  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  has 
held  divided  empire  with  it  ever  since. 
The  Briton  who  claims  Chatham's  lan- 
guage as  his  mother-tongue  mSy  appro- 
priate the  dialect  of  the  ring  as  far  more 
truly  indigenous  than  the  German-French 
of  his  every-day  discourse.  Of  the  three 
Burkes  whose  names  are  historical,  the 
orator  is  known  to  but  a  few  hundred 
thousands.  The  prize-fighter,  with  his 
interesting  personal  infirmity,  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  millions,  and  would 
have  headed  the  list  in  celebrity,  but  for 
that  other  of  the  name  who  added  a  new 
invention  to  the  arts  of  industry  and  en- 
riched the  English  language  with  a  term 
which  bids  fair  to  outlive  the  reputation 
of  his  illustrious  namesake.  Around  the 
professors  and  heroes  of  the  art  of  per- 
sonal violence  are  collected  the  practi- 
tioners of  various  callings  less  dignified 
by  the  manly  qualities  they  demand.  The 
Gangs  of  Three  that  waylay  the  solitary 
pedestrian,  —  the  Choker  in  the  middle, 
next  the  victim  who  is  to  be  strangled 
and  cleaned  out,  —  the  larger  guilds  of 
Hustlers  who  bonnet  a  man  and  beat 
his  breath  out  of  him  and  empty  his 
pockets  before  he  knows  what  is  the 
matter  with  him,  —  the  Burglars,  with 
their  "jimmies"  in  their  pockets,  —  the 
fighting  robbers,  with  their  brass  knuck- 
les,— the  whole  set  in  a  vast  thief -con- 
stituency, thick  as  rats  in  sewers,  —  these 
were  the  disputants  whom  the  emissaries 
of  the  Slave  Power  called  upon  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  the  Brooklyn  clergy- 
man. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  move  in  streets 
where  such  human  rattlesnakes  and 
cobras  were  coiling  and  lying  in  wait. 
Great  cities  are  the  poison  -  glands  of 
civilization  everywhere  ;  but  the  se- 
cretions of  those  hideous  crypts  and 
blind  passages  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  thoroughfares  of  English  towns 
are  so  deadly,  that,  but  for  her  penal 
colonies,  England,  girt  by  water,  as  the 
scorpion  with  flame,  would  perish,  self- 
stung,  by  her  own  venom.  The  legates 
of  the  great  Anti-Civilization  have  col- 
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onized  England,  as  England  has  colonized 
Botany  Bay.  They  know  the  venal  ruf- 
fianism of  the  fist  and  bludgeon,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  press.  Fortunately,  they 
are  short  of  funds,  or  Mr.  Beecher  might 
have  disappeared  after  the  manner  of 
Romulus,  and  never  have  come  to  light, 
except  in  the  saintly  fashion  of  relics,  — 
such  as  white  finger-rings  and  breast- 
pins, like  those  which  some  devotees  of 
the  Southern  mode  of  worship  are  said 
to  have  been  fond  of  wearing. 

From  these  dangers,  which  he  faced 
like  a  man,  we  welcome  him  back  to  a 
country  which  is  proud  of  his  courage 
and  ability  and  grateful  for  his  services. 
The  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
free  North.  No  dynasty  can  look  the 
fact  of  successful,  triumphant  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  face  without  seeing  a 
shroud  in  its  banner  and  hearing  a  knell 
in  its  shouts  of  victory.  As  to  those  lower 


classes  who  are  too  low  to  be  reached  by 
the  life-giving  breath  of  popular  liberty, 
we  cannot  reach  them  yet.  A  Christian 
civilization  has  suffered  them,  in  the  very 
heart  of  its  great  cities,  to  sink  almost  to 
the  level  of  Du  Chaillu's  West- African 
quadrumana.  But  the  thoughtful,  relig- 
ious middle  class  of  Great  Britain,  with 
their  enlightened  leaders  and  their  con- 
scientious followers -among  the  laboring 
masses,  have  listened  and  will  always  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  any  true  and  adequate 
representative  of  that  neiv  form  of  hu- 
man society  now  in  full  course  of  devel- 
opment in  Republican  North  America. 
They  have  never  listened  to  a  nobler 
and  more  thoroughly  national  speaker 
than  the  minister,  clothed  with  full  pow-^ 
ers  from  Nature  and  bearing  the  authen- 
tic credentials  from  his  Divine  Master, 
to  whom,  on  his  return  from  his  suc- 
cessful embassy,  we  renew  our  grateful 
welcome. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE   END. 


A  GREETING  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


WE  are  at  the  close  of  the  third  year 
of  the  Secession  War.  It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  contest  as  having  been  in- 
augurated by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
April  12,  1861 ;  but,  in  strictness,  it  was 
begun  in  December,  1860,  when  the  Car- 
olinians formally  seceded  from  the  Union, 
•which  was  as  much  an  act  of  war  as  that 
involved  in  firing  upon  the  national  flag 
that  waved  over  the  strongest  of  the  Fed- 
eral forts  at  Charleston.  Even  those  who 
insist  that  there  can  be  no  Avar  without 
the  use  of  weapons  must  admit  that  the 
act  of  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the  West, 
which  vessel  was  seeking  to  land  men 
and  stores  at  Sumter,  was  an  overt  act, 
and  as  significant  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Secessionists  as  anything  since  done  by 
them.  That  occurred  in  January,  1861  ; 
and  because  our  Government  did  not 


choose  to  accept  it  as  the  beginning  of 
those  hostilities  which  had  been  resolved 
upon  by  the  Southern  ultras,  it  does  not 
follow  that  men  are  bound  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  truth.  But  we  all  took  the 
insults  that  were  offered  to  the  flag  in 
President  Buchanan's  time  as  coolly  as 
if  that  were  the  proper  course  of  things, 
while  the  attack  on  Suinter  had  the  same 
effect  on  us  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Pretender  as  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  by  Louis  XIV.  had  on  the 
English.  War  was  then  promptly  accept- 
ed, and  has  ever  since  been  waged,  with 
that  various  fortune  which  is  known  to 
all  contests,  and  which  will  be  so  known 
while  wars  shall  be  known  on  earth,— 
in  other  words,  while  our  planet  shall  be 
the  abiding-place  of  men.  We!»have  had 
victories,  and  we  have  had  defeats,  which 
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is  the  common  lot ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
we  have  but  little  reason  to  complain  of 
results,  if  we  compare  our  situation  now 
with  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  1862. 
Great  things  have  been  done  in  1863, 
such  as  place  the  military  result  of  the 
war  beyond  all  doubt,  and  permitting  us 
to  hope  for  the  early  restoration  of  peace, 
provided  the  people  shall  furnish  their 
Government  with*  the  human  material 
necessary  to  inflict  upon  the  enemy  that 
grace  stroke  which  shall  put  them  out  of 
their  pain  by  putting  an  end  to  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  Government  itself  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  that  energy,  without 
which  men  and  money  are  worse  than 
useless  in  war, — for  then  they  would  be 
but  wasted. 

The  year  opened  darkly  for  us;  for 
not  even  the  success  of  General  Rose- 
crans  on  the  well-contested  field  of  Mur- 
freesboro'  —  a  success  literally  extorted 
from  a  brave  and  stubborn  and  skilful 
foe  —  could  altogether  compensate  for 
the  Union  defeat  at  Fredericksburg,  a 
defeat  that  gave  additional  force  to  the 
gloomy  words  of  those  grognards  who 
had  adopted  the  doctrine  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
accomplish  anything  worthy  of  its  num- 
bers, and  of  the  position  and  purpose  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  war.  Months  rolled 
on,  and  little  was  done,  the  mere  military 
losses  and  gains  being  not  far  from  equal- 
ly shared  by  the  two  parties ;  but  that 
was  positively  a  loss  to  the  enemy,  whose 
position  it  has  been  from  the  first,  that 
they  must  have  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  successes  as  should  tend  to  en- 
courage their  people  at  home  and  their 
advocates  abroad,  and  so  compensate 
for  their  inferiority  in  numbers  and  in 
property.  Nothing  has  tended  more,  all 
through  the  war,  to  show  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  parties  to  it,  than  the  little 
effect  which  serious  reverses  have  had 
on  the  Unionists  in  comparison  with  the 
effect  of  similar  reverses  on  the  Confed- 
erates. No  blow  that  we  have  receiv- 
ed —  and  many  blows  have  been  dealt 
upon  us  —  has  been  followed  by  any  loss 
of  territory,  any  decrease  of  the  means 
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of  warfare,  or  any  diminution  of  our  pur- 
pose to  carry  on  the  contest  to  the  last 
piece  of  gold  and  the  last  greasy  green- 
back. The  enemy  have  taken  of  our  men, 
our  cannon,  our  stores,  and  our  money, 
more  than  once,  but  not  one  of  their  vic- 
tories produced  any  "  fruit "  beyond  what 
was  gleaned  from  the  battle-field  itself. 
Our  victories,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
fruitful,  as  the  position  of  our  forces  on 
the  enemy's  coast,  and  on  much  of  their 
territory,  and  in  many  of  their  ports,  most 
satisfactorily  proves.  As  an  English  mil- 
itary critic  said,  the  Rebels  might  gain 
battles,  but  all  the  solid  advantages  were 
with  their  opponents.  A  Union  victory 
was  so  much  achieved  toward  final  and 
complete  success  ;  a  Confederate  victory 
only  operated  to  postpone  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Rebels  for  a  few  days,  or  per- 
haps weeks.  We  could  afford  to  blun- 
der, while  they  could  not ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  gallows  made  the  brains  of 
Davis  and  Lee  uncommonly  clear,  and 
caused  them  to  plan  skilfully  and  to 
strike  boldly,  in  order  that  they  might 
get  out  and  keep  out  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  it, — -the  road  to  ruin. 

The  movement  in  April,  under  Gen- 
ral  Hooker,  which  led  to  the  Battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  was  a  failure,  and  for 
some  time  the  country  was  much  de- 
pressed in  consequence ;  but  our  failure, 
there  and  then,  proved  to  be  really  a 
great  gain.  Had  General  Hooker  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  General  Lee  in  bat- 
tle, the  latter  would,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able, have  succeeded  in  retreating  to 
Richmond,  behind  the  defences  of  which 
he  would  have  held  our  forces  at  bay, 
and  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862 
might  have  been  repeated ;  for  we  had 
not  men  enough  to  render  the  capture 
of  Richmond  certain  through  the  effect 
of  regular  and  steady  operations.  The. 
death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  April  advance,  was  a 
severe  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  promises 
to  be  as  fatal  to  their  cause  as  was  that 
of  Dundee  to  the  hopes  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  General  Lee's  success  was 
really  fatal  to  him.  It  compelled  him  to 
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make  a  movement  in  his  turn,  in  June, 
and  at  Gettysburg  we  had  ample  com- 
pensation for  Chancellorsville ;  and  the 
capture  of  Morgan  and  his  men,  in  Ohio, 
following  hard  upon  Lee's  retreat  from 
Pennsylvania,  put  an  end  to  all  attempts 
at  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Rebels, 
while  we  continued  to  hold  all  that  we 
had  acquired  of  their  territory,  and  soon 
added  more  of  it  to  our  previous  acqui- 
sitions. At  the  same  time  that  General 
Meade  was  disposing  of  the  main  Rebel 
army,  General  Grant  was  taking  Vicks- 
burg,  and  General  Banks  was  triumphing 
at  Port  Hudson.  Generals  Pemberton 
and  Gardner  had  defended  those  South- 
ern strongholds  with  a  skill  and  a  gallant- 
ry that  do  them  great  credit,  consider- 
ing them  merely  as  military  operations; 
but  the  superior  generalship  of  General 
Grant  at  and  near  Vicksburg  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender,  and  to  place 
in  Union  hands  posts  the  possession  of 
which  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Confederacy.  General 
Grant's  least  merit  was  the  taking  of 
Vicksburg.  The  operations  through  the 
success  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  shut 
up  a  large  force  of  brave  men  in  Vicks- 
burg, and  to  cut  them  off  from  all  hope 
of  being  relieved,  were  of  the  highest 
order  of  military  excellence,  and  justly 
entitle  him  to  be  called  a  great  soldier ; 
and  no  man  can  be  only  a  great  sol- 
dier, for  that  intellectual  rank  implies 
in  its  possessor  qualities  that  fit  him  for 
any  department  of  his  country's  service. 
General  Grant  was  admirably  seconded 
and  supported  by  his  lieutenants  and 
their  subordinates  and  men,  or  he  must 
have  failed  before  such  courageous  and 
stubborn  foes.  He  was  also  supported 
by  the  naval  force  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Porter,  whose  heroic  exploits  and 
scientific  services  added  new  lustre  to 
a  name  that  already  stood  most  high  in 
our  naval  history.  He  commanded  men 
worthy  of  himself  and  the  service,  and 
whose  deeds  must  be  ever  remembered. 
General  Batiks  and  his  associates  were 
not  less  successful  in  their  undertaking, 
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and  had  been  as  well  seconded  as  Gen- 


eral Grant.  The  Mississippi  was  placed 
at  our  control,  and  the  enemy  were  de- 
prived of  those  supplies,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  which  they  had  drawn  in  so 
large  quantities  from  the  trans-Mississippi 
territory.  Through  Texas,  which  had 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  great  commerce, 
the  supplies  of  foreign  materiel  had  been 
very  large ;  and  from  the  same  rich  and 
extensive  State  came  thousands  of  beeves, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  that  were  consumed  by 
Southern  soldiers  in  Virginia  and  the  Car- 
olinas.  Generals  Grant  and  Banks  put  an 
end  to  this  mode  of  supplying  the  Rebels 
with  food  and  other  articles ;  and  at  a  later 
period  the  success  of  General  Banks  near 
the  Rio  Grande  was  hardly  less  useful  in 
putting  an  end  to  much  of  the  Texan  for- 
eign trade,  whereby  the  Rebels  beyond 
the  Mississippi  must  find  their  powers  to 
do  mischief  very  materially  lessened. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charleston,  whence 
rebellion  had  spread  over  the  South, 
had  been  assailed  by  a  large  force,  mili- 
tary and  naval,  commanded  by  General 
Gillmore  and  Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren. 
General  Gillmore  had  become  famous  as 
the  captor  of  Fort  Pulaski,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  had  seemed  to  render 
success  impossible;  and  hence  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  quickly  take 
Charleston.  It  is  not  believed  that  that 
very  able  and  modest  officer  ever  said 
a  word  to  give  rise  to  the  popular  ex- 
pectation. He  knew  the  gravity  of  the 
task  he  had  undertaken,  and  we  believe, 
that,  if  all  the  facts  connected  therewith 
could  be  published,  it  would  be  found 
that  he  has  accomplished  all  that  he  ever 
promised  to  do  or  expected  to  do.  He 
has  done  much,  and  done  it  admirably ; 
and  not  the  least  of  the  effects  of  his 
deeds  is  this, — that  the  report  of  his  guns 
reached  to  Europe,  and  caused  the  intel- 
ligent military  men  of  that  dominating 
quarter  of  the  world  to  doubt  whether 
their  respective  countries  were  militarily 
prepared  to  support  intervention,  even 
if  to  intervention  there  existed  no  moral 
or  political  objections.  He  has  demol- 
ished Sumter,  and  that  fortress  which 
was  the  scene  of  our  first  failure  has 
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ceased  to  exist.  He  has  completed  the 
blockade  of  Charleston,  which  was  al- 
most daily  violated  before  he  brought 
his  batteries  into  play.  We  have  the 
high  authority  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  himself,  —  a 
gentleman  who  never  "  speaks  out " 
when  anything  is  to  be  made  by  reti- 
cence, —  that  Wilmington  is  now  the 
only  port  left  to  the  Confederacy;  and 
this  is  the  highest  possible  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  excellence  of 
General  Gillmore's  operations,  and  to 
the  value  of  his  services.  Since  he  ar- 
rived near  Charleston,  that  port  has 
been  as  hermetically  sealed  as  Cronstadt 
in  December ;  whereas,  until  he  began 
his  scientific  and  most  useful  labors, 
Charleston  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing seaports  in  the  whole  circle  of 
commerce.  As  to  the  taking  of  Charles- 
ton, our  opinion  is,  and  has  been  from 
the  first,  that  the  history  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution  demonstrates 
that  the  Carolina  city  can  be  had  only 
as  the  result  of  extensive  land -opera- 
tions, carried  on  by  a  power  which  has 
command  of  the  sea.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
failed  before  the  place  in  1776,  his  attack 
being  naval  in  its  character;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it  in  1 780,  when  he  had 
control  of  the  main-land,  and  made  his 
approaches  regularly.  Even  after  he  had 
obtained  command  of  the  harbor,  and 
Fort  Moultrie  had  been  first  passed  and 
then  taken,  and  no  American  maritime 
force  remained  to  oppose  his  fleet,  he  had 
to  depend  upon  the  action  of  his  army 
for  success.  We  fear  that  the  event  will 
prove  that  we  can  succeed  at  Charleston 
only  by  following  Sir  Henry's  wise  course. 
"  The  things  which  have  been  are  the 
things  which  shall  be." 

Late  in  the  summer,  General  Rose- 
crans  resumed  operations,  and  marched 
upon  Chattanooga,  while  General  Burn- 
side  moved  into  East  Tennessee,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Knoxville.  Gen- 
eral Burnside's  march  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  ever  made  in  war,  and 
tasked  the  powers  of  his  men  to  the 
utmost ;  but  all  difficulties  were  sur- 


mounted, and  the  loyal  people  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  entered  and  regained  were 
gladdened  by  seeing  the  national  flag  fly- 
ing once  more  over  their  heads.  Both 
these  movements  were  at  first  brilliant- 
ly successful;  but  the  enemy  were  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  points 
taken  or  threatened  by  our  forces,  and 
they  concentrated  great  masses  of  troops, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  defeat  our  ar- 
mies, regain  the  territory  lost,  and  trans- 
fer the  seat  of  war  far  to  the  north.  The 
Battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought,  and  a 
portion  of  General  Rosecrans's  army  was 
defeated,  while  another  portion,  under 
General  Thomas,  stubbornly  maintained 
its  ground,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on 
the  enemy.  The  effect  of  General  Thom- 
as's heroic  resistance  was,  that  the  ene- 
my's grand  purpose  was  baffled.  Their 
loss  was  so  severe,  and  their  men  had  been 
so  roughly  handled,  that  they  could  not 
advance  farther,  and  the  time  thus  gain- 
ed was  promptly  turned  to  account,  by 
General  Rosecrans  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  Government.  The  Union  army 
was  soon  reorganized  by  its  energetic 
leader,  and  placed  in  condition  to  make 
effectual  resistance  to  the  enemy,  should 
they  endeavor  to  advance.  The  Gov- 
ernment's action  was  rapid  and  useful. 
General  Grant  was  placed  in  immedi- 
ate command  of  the  army,  which  was 
largely  reinforced,  and  preparations  were 
quickly  made  for  the  resumption  of  of- 
fensive operations.  In  the  mean  time, 
General  Bragg  had  sent  General  Long- 
street  to  attack  General  Burnside ;  and  as 
Longstreet  has  been  looked  upon,  since 
the  death  of  Jackson,  as  the  best  of  the 
Rebel  fighting  generals,  great  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  success.  Apparently 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  so 
large  a  body  of  Rebel  troops  under  so 
good  a  leader,  General  Grant  resumed 
the  offensive  on  the  twenty-third  of  No- 
vember, and  during  three  days'  hard 
fighting  inflicted  upon  General  Bragg 
a  series  of  defeats,  in  which  Generals 
Thomas,  Hooker,  and  Sherman  were  the 
active  Union  commanders.  The  Union- 
ists were  completely  victorious  at  all 
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points,  taking  several  strong  positions, 
forty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  five  thousand 
muskets,  valuable  stores,  and  seven  thou- 
sand prisoners,  besides  killing  and  wound- 
ing great  numbers.  All  these  successes 
were  gained  at  a  cost  of  only  forty-five 
hundred  men.  The  skill  of  General  Grant 
and  his  lieutenants,  and  the  valor  of  their 
troops,  were  signally  displayed  in  these 
operations,  the  first  assured  intelligence 
of  which  reached  the  North  in  time  to  add 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  National  Thanks- 
giving, as  the  first  news  of  Gettysburg 
had  come  to  us  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  November  victories  put  an  end  to 
all  fear  that  the  enemy  might  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  original  project,  while  it 
seemed  to  be  certain  that  the  scene  of 
active  operations  would  be  transferred 
from  East  Tennessee  to  Northern  Geor- 
gia. General  Burnside  still  held  Knox- 
ville,  and  it  was  supposed  that  General 
Longstreet  would  find  it  difficult  to  escape 
destruction.  General  Bragg  had  retreat- 
ed to  Dalton,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Atlanta,  and  is  reported  to 
have  summoned  General  Longstreet  to 
rejoin  him.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  had  borne  itself  very  gallantly  in 
some  of  the  autumnal  operations  conse- 
quent on  Lee's  advance,  had  followed  the 
army  commanded  by  this  General  when 
it  retreated,  inflicting  on  it  considerable 
loss,  and  crossing  the  Rapid  Ann.* 

Victories  have  been  gained  by  the  Un- 
ionists in  other  quarters, — in  Missouri,  in 
Arkansas,  in  Louisiana,  and  in  Mississip- 
pi,— whereby  the  enemy's  numbers  have 
been  diminished,  and  territory  brought 
under  the  Union  flag  that  until  recently 
was  held  by  the  Rebels,  and  from  which 
they  drew  means  of  subsistence  now  no 
longer  available  to  them. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  intelligence 
haa  been  received  of  the  defeat  of  General 
Longstreet,  the  losses  experienced  by  the  ene- 
my being  great.  This  disposes  of  the  remains 
of  the  great  army  which  Mr.  Davis  had  assem- 
bled to  reconquer  Tennessee,  and  to  reestab- 
lish communications  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  re- 
turned to  its  former  ground,  near  Washington. 


The  effects  of  all  the  successes  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  various.  We 
have  deprived  the  enemy  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  territory,  in  most  of  their  States. 
Tennessee  is  rescued ;  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  are  placed  beyond  all 
danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Rebels ;  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  we  hold 
places  of  much  political  and  military  im- 
portance ;  Mississippi  is  practically  ours ; 
Alabama  yields  little  to  our  foe ;  Georgia 
is  invaded,  instead  of  remaining  the  basis 
of  a  grand  attack  on  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky ;  the  Carolinas,  greatly  favored  by 
geographical  circumstances,  are  barely 
able  to  hold  out  against  attacks  that  arc 
not  made  in  force,  and  portions  of  their 
territory  are  ours  ;  Virginia  is  exhausted, 
and  there  the  enemy  cannot  long  remain, 
even  should  they  meet  with  no  reverses  in 
the  field ;  and,  finally,  as  General  Grant's 
successes  at  Vicksburg  halved  the  Con- 
federacy, so  have  his  Chattanooga  suc- 
cesses quartered  it.  The  Rebels  are  no 
longer  one  people,  but  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  communities,  which  cannot  act 
together,  even  if  we  could  suppose  their 
populations  to  be  animated  by  one  spirit, 
which  certainly  they  are  not.  Of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  original  Confederacy 
probably  two-fifths  are  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  the  Richmond  Govern- 
ment; and  of  the  remainder  a  very  large 
proportion  are  said  to  be  massed  in  Geor- 
gia, a  State  that  has  hitherto  suffered  little 
from  the  war,  but  which  now  seems  about 
to  become  the  scene  of  vast  and  impor- 
tant operations,  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  causing  sweeping  devastation. 
The  public  journals  state  that  there  are 
two  million  slaves  in  Georgia,  most  of 
whom  have  been  taken  or  sent  thither 
by  their  owners,  inhabitants  of  other 
States.  This  must  tend  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  the  enemy,  whose 
stores  of  food  and  clothing  are  not  large 
in  any  of  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  States. 

Much  stress  has  been  placed  on  "  the 
starvation -theory,"  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  much  suffering  in  the  Con- 
federacy; but  this  does  not  proceed  so 
much  from  tke  positive  absence  of  food 
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as  from  other  causes.  The  first  of  these 
causes  is  undoubtedly  the  loss  of  all  faith 
in  the  Southern  currency.  That  curren- 
cy has  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  the  Conti- 
nental currency  fell,  when  it  required  a 
bushel  of  it  to  pay  for  a  peck  of  potatoes, 
but  it  is  at  a  terrible  discount,  and  the  day 
is  fast  coming  when  it  will  be  regarded  as 
of  no  more  value  than  so  many  pieces  of 
brown  paper;  and  its  depreciation,  and 
the  prospect  of  its  soon  becoming  utterly 
worthless,  are  among  the  chief  consequen- 
ces of  the  triumphs  of  our  arms.  Men  see 
that  there  will  be  no  power  to  make  pay- 
ment, and  they  will  not  part  with  their 
property  for  rags  so  rotten.  They  may 
wish  success  to  the  Confederate  cause, 
but  "they  must  live,"  and  live  they  can- 
not on  paper  that  is  nothing  but  paper. 
The  journal  that  is  understood  to  speak 
for  Mr.  Davis  recommends  a  forced  loan, 
the  last  resort  of  men  the  last  days  of 
whose  power  are  near  at  hand.  Another 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  South 
is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  South- 
ern communications.  If  all  the  food  in 
the  Confederacy  could  be  equally  dis- 
tributed, now  and  hereafter,  we  doubt 
not  that  every  person  living  there  would 
get  enough  to  eat,  and  even  have  some- 
thing to  spare,  —  civilians  as  well  as  sol- 
diers, blacks  as  well  as  whites ;  but  no 
such  distribution  is  possible,  because  there 
are  but  indifferent  means  for  the  convey- 
ance of  food  from  places  where  it  is  abun- 
dant to  places  where  famine's  ascendency 
is  becoming  established.  The  Southern 
railways  have  been  terribly  worked  for 
three  years,  and  are  now  worn  out,  with 
no  hope  of  their  rails  and  rolling-stock 
being  renewed.  Our  troops  have  ren- 
dered hundreds  of  miles  of  those  ways 
useless,  and  they  have  possession  of  oth- 
er lines.  Southern  harbors  and  rivers 
are  held  or  commanded  by  Northern  ships 
or  armies.  The  Mississippi,  which  was 
once  so  useful  to  the  Rebels,  has,  now 
that  we  control  it,  become  a  "  big  ditch," 
separating  their  armies  from  their  princi- 
pal source  of  supply.  It  is  that  "  last 
ditch "  in  which  they  are  to  die.  That 
wide  extent  of  Southern  territory,  which 


has  so  often  been  mentioned  at  home  and 
abroad  as  presenting  the  leading^  reason 
why  we  never  could  conquer*  theKebels, 
now  works  against  them,  and  in  our  fa- 
vor. Food  may  be  abundant  to  waste- 
fulness in  some  States,  while  in  others 
people  may  be  dying  for  the  want  of  it. 
The  Secessionists  are  now  situated  as 
most  peoples  used  to  be,  before  good 
roads  became  common.  The  South  is 
becoming  reduced  to  that  state  which 
was  known  to  some  parts  of  England  be- 
fore that  country  had  made  for  itself  the 
best  roads  of  Christendom,  and  when 
there  would  be  starvation  in  one  parish, 
while  perhaps  in  the  next  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  rotting  on  its  surface,  be- 
cause there  were  no  means  of  getting 
them  to  market.  With  a  currency  so 
debased  that  no  man  will  willingly  take 
it,  while  all  men  readily  take  Union 
greenbacks,  —  with  railways  either  worn 
out  or  held  by  foes,  —  with  but  one  har- 
bor this  side  of  the  Mississippi  that  is  not 
closely  shut  up,  and  that  harbor  in  course 
of  becoming  closed  completely,  —  with 
their  rivers  furnishing  means  for  attack, 
instead  of  lines  of  defence,  —  with  their 
territory  and  numbers  daily  decreasing, 
—  with  defeat  overtaking  their  armies  on 
almost  every  field,  —  with  the  expressed 
determination  of  the  North  to  prosecute 
the  war,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  —  with  the  constant  increase  of 
Union  numbers,  —  and  with  the  steady 
refusal  of  foreign  powers  to  recognize  the 
Confederacy,  or  to  afford  it  any  counte- 
nance or  open  assistance,  —  the  Rebels 
must  be  infatuated,  and  determined  to 
provoke  destruction,  if  they  do  not  soon 
make  overtures  for  peace. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  "  chivalrous 
classes"  at  the  South,  whoever  they 
may  happen  to  be,  to  talk  about  "  dy- 
ing in  the  last  ditch,"  and  of  imitating 
the  action  of  Pelayo  and  his  friends ; 
but  common  folk  like  to  die  in  their 
beds,  and  to  receive  the  inevitable  vis- 
itant with  decorum,  to  an  exhibition  of 
which  ditches  are  decidedly  unfavorable. 
As  to  Pelayo,  he  lived  in  an  age  in  which 
there  were  neither  railways  nor  rifled 
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cannon,  neither  steamships  nor  Parrott 
guns,  neither  Monitors  nor  greenbacks, 
—  else  he  'and  his  would  either  have 
been  routed  out  of  the  Asturian  Moun- 
tains, or  have  been  compelled  to  remain 
there  forever.  The  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life  and  society  are  highly  unfavor- 
able to  those  heroic  modes  of  resistance 
and  existence  in  which  alone  gentlemen 
of  Pelayo's  pursuits  can  hope  to  flourish. 
We  Saracens  of  the  North  would  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  have  Pelayo  Davis 
lead  all  his  valiant  ragamuffins  into  the 
strongest  range  of  mountains  that  could 
be  found  in  all  Secessia,  there  to  estab- 
lish the  new  Kingdom  of  Gijon.  We 
should  deserve  the  worst  that  could  befall 
vis,  if  we  failed  to  vindicate  the  common 
American  idea,  that  this  country  is  no  place 
for  lovers  of  crowns  and  kingdoms. 

As  to  the  guerrillas,  we  know  that  they 
are  an  exasperating  set  of  fellows,  but 
they  must  soon  disappear  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Union  armies.  A  guerrillade 
on  an  extensive  scale  and  of  long  continu- 
ance is  possible  only  while  it  is  supported 
by  the  presence  of  large  and  successful 
regular  armies.  Had  Wellington  been 
driven  out  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Spanish 
guerrillas  would  have  given  little  trouble 
to  the  intrusive  French  king  at  Madrid. 
Defeat  Lee,  and  Mosby  will  vanish.  Af- 
ter all,  the  Southern  guerrillas  are  not 
much  worse  than  other  Southrons  were 
at  no  very  remote  period.  It  is  within 
the  memory  of  even  middle-aged  persons, 
that  the  southwestern  portion  of  our  coun- 
try was  in  as  lawless  a  state  as  ever  were 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  with  no  Belted  Will  to  hang  up  ruf- 
fians to  swing  in  the  wind.  As  those 
ruffians  were  mostly  removed  by  time, 
and  the  scenes  of  their  labors  became  the 
seats  of  prosperous  and  well-ordered  com- 
munities, so  will  the  guerrillas  of  to-day 
be  made  to  give  way  by  that  inexorable 
reformer  and  avenger.  Order  will  once 
more  prevail  in  the  Southwest,  and  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice  again  yield  their 
increase  to  regular  industry,  — an  in- 
dustry that  shall  be  all  the  more  produc- 
tive, because  exercised  by  free  men. 


The  political  incidents  of  1863  are 
as  encouraging  as  the  incidents  of  war. 
The  discontent  that  existed  toward  the 
close  of  1862  —  a  discontent  by  no  means 
groundless  —  led  to  the  apparent  defeat 
of  the  war-party  in  many  States,  and  to 
the  decrease  of  its  strength  in  others. 
But  it  was  an  illogical  conclusion  that 
the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  war, 
when  they  only  meant  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  Their  votes  in  1863 
truly  expressed  their  feeling.  In  every 
State  but  New  Jersey  the  war-party  was 
successful,  its  majority  in  Ohio  being 
100,000,  in  New  York  30,000,  in  Penn- 
sylvania 15,000,  in  Massachusetts,  40,- 
000,  in  Iowa  32,000,  in  Maine  22,000, 
in  California  20,000.  And  so  on  through- 
out the  country.  The  popular  voice  is 
still  for  war,  but  for  war  boldly,  and 
therefore  wisely,  waged. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  our  foreign  relations  is  even  greater 
than  that  which  has  come  over  our  do- 
mestic affairs  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  it  is 
possible  for  Americans  to  say  that  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  they 
are  to  be  left  to  settle  their  own  affairs 
according  to  their  own  ideas  as  to  the 
fitness  of  things.  This  change,  like  all 
important  changes  in  human  affairs,  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  part  it  a 
owing  to  what  we  considered  to  be  among 
our  greatest  misfortunes,  and  in  part  to 
those  successes  which  changed  the  con- 
dition of  affairs.  Our  failure  at  Fred- 
ericksburg,  at  the  close  of  1862,  strength- 
ened the  general  European  impression 
that  the  Rebels  were  to  succeed ;  and 
as  their  defeat  at  Murfreesboro'  was  not 
followed  by  an  advance  of  our  forces, 
that  impression  was  not  weakened  by 
General  Bragg's  failure,  though  that  was 
more  signal  than  was  the  failure  of  Gen- 
eral Burnside.  If  the  Rebels  were  to 
succeed,  why  should  European  govern- 
ments do  anything  in  aid  of  their  cause, 
at  the  hazard  of  war  with  us  ?  Our  de- 
feat at  Chancellorsville,  last  May,  tend- 
ed still  further  to  strengthen  foreign  be- 
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lief  that  the  Secessionists  were  to  be  the 
winning  party,  and  that  they  were  com- 
petent to  do  all  their  own  work  ;  but  if 
it  had  not  soon  been  followed  by  signal 
reverses  to.  the  Rebel  arms,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Confederacy  would  have 
been  acknowledged  by  most  European 
nations,  on  the  plausible  ground  that  its 
existence  had  been  established  on  the 
battle-field,  and  that  we  could  not  object 
to  the  admission  of  a  self-evident  fact 
by  foreign  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  who 
were  bound  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
their  own  subjects  and  countrymen,  whose 
interests  were  greatly  concerned  with 
the  trade  of  our  Southern  country.  For- 
tunately for  all  parties  but  the  Rebels, 
those  reverses  came  suddenly  and  with 
such  emphasis  as  to  create  serious  doubts 
in  the  European  mind  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  the  South  as  a  fighting  community. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  his  cause,  General 
Lee  abandoned  that  wise  defensive  sys- 
tem to  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfully adhered,  and  made  a  movement 
into  the  Free  States.  What  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  change  of  proceed- 
ing will  probably  never  be  accurately 
known  to  the  existing  generation.  On 
.  the  face  of  things  no  good  political  rea- 
son appears  for  that  change  being  made ; 
and  on  military  grounds  it  was  sure  to 
lead  to  disaster,  unless  the  North  had  be- 
come the  most  craven  of  countries.  So 
bad  was  Lee's  advance  into  the  North, 
militarily  speaking,  that  it  would  have 
been"  the  part  of  good  policy  to  allow  him 
to  march  without  resistance  to  a  point  at 
least  a  hundi-ed  miles  beyond  that  field 
on  which  he  was  to  find  his  fate.  A 
Gettysburg  that  should  have  been  fought 
that  distance  from  the  base  of  Southern 
operations  could  have  had  no  other  re- 
sult than  the  destruction  of  the  main 
Southern  army  ;  and  that  occurring  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Port  Hudson 
and  Vicksburg  surrendered,  the  war 
could  have  been  ended  by  a  series  of 
thunder  -  strokes.  Not  a  man  of  Lee's 
army  could  have  escaped.  But  the 
pride  of  the  country  prevented  the 
adoption  of  a  course  that  promised  the 


most  splendid  of  successes,  and  com- 
pelled our  Government  and  our  com- 
mander to  forego  the  noblest  Opportuni- 
ty that  had  presented  itself  to  effect  the 
enemy's  annihilation.  Gettysburg  was 
made  immortal,  and  Lee  escaped,  not 
without  tremendous  losses,  yet  with  the 
larger  part  of  his  army,  and  with  much 
booty,  that  perhaps  compensated  his  own 
loss  in  materiel.  He  was  beaten,  on  a 
field  of  his  own  choosing,  and  with  num- 
bers in  his  favor ;  and  his  previous  victo- 
ries, the  almost  uniform  success  that  had 
attended  his  earlier  movements,  made 
his  Pennsylvania  reverses  all  the  more 
grave  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners. 
Immediately  after  news  was  sent  abroad 
of  his  defeat  and  retreat,  tidings  came  to 
us,  and  soon  were  spread  over  the  world, 
that  the  Rebels  had  experienced  the  most 
terrible  disasters  in  the  Southwest,  where- 
by the  so-called  Confederacy  had  been 
cut  in  two.  These  facts  gave  pause  to 
those  intentions  of  acknowledgment  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  entertained  in  Eu- 
ropean courts  and  cabinets  ;  and  nothing 
afterward  occurred,  down  to  the  day  of 
Chickamauga,  which  was  calculated  to  ef- 
fect a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Old  World.  But  when  intelli- 
gence of  Chickamauga  reached  Europe, 
England  had  taken  a  position  so  deter- 
minedly hostile  to  intervention  in  any  of 
its  many  forms  and  stages  that  even  a 
much  greater  disaster  than  that  could 
have  produced  no  evil  to  our  cause  abroad. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
business  of  intervention  has  lain  from  the 
beginning  in  the  bosom  of  England,  and 
that,  if  she  had  chosen  to  act  against  us 
in  force,  she  could  have  done  so  with  the 
strongest  hope  of  success,  if  merely  our 
humiliation,  or  even  our  destruction,  had 
been  her  object,  and  without  any  imme- 
diate danger  threatening  herself  as  the 
consequence  of  her  hostile  action.  The 
French  Government,  not  France,  or  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, has  been  ready  to  interfere  in  be- 
half of  the  Rebels  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  would  have  entered  upon  the 
process  of  intervention  long  since,  if  it 
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had  not  been  held  back  by  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  England  to  unite  with  her  in 
that  pro-slavery  crusade  which,  it  is  with 
regret  we  say  it,  the  French  Emperor 
has  so  much  at  heart ;  and  without  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  England,  the  ruler 
of  France  could  not  and  durst  not  move 
an  inch  against  us.  Not  the  least,  nor  least 
strange,  of  the  changes  of  this  mutable 
world  is  to  be  seen  in  the  circumstance 
that  France  should  be  restrained  from  un- 
doing the  work  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  Na- 
poleon I.  by  England's  firm  opposition  to 
the  wishes  and  purposes  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  Bourbon  policy,  as  well  in  Spain  as 
in  France,  brought  about  the  early  over- 
throw of  England's  rule  over  the  territo- 
ry of  the  old  United  States ;  and  the  first 
Napoleon  sold  Louisiana  to  us  for  a  song, 
because  he  was  convinced,  that,  by  so  do- 
ing, he  should  aid  to  build  up  a  formi- 
dable naval  rival  of  England.  The  man 
who  seeks  to  undo  all  this,  to  destroy 
what  Bourbon  and  Bonaparte  sacrificed 
so  much  to  effect,  is  the  heir  of  Bona- 
parte, and  the  expounder  and  illustrator 
of  Napoleon's  ideas  ;  and  the  power  that 
places  herself  resolutely  across  his  path, 
and  will  not  join  in  his  plot  to  erase  us 
from  the  list  of  nations  is  —  England  ! 
In  a  romance  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  pronounced  too  absurd  for  invention  ; 
but  in  this  every-day  world  it  is  nothing 
but  a  commonplace  incident,  extraordi- 
nary as  it  may  seem  at  the  first  thought 
that  is  bestowed  upon  it 

That  England  governs  France  in  this 
matter  of  intervention  in  our  quarrel  is 
clear  enough,  as  also  are  the  reasons 
why  Paris  will  not  move  to  the  aid  of 
the  Rebels  unless  London  shall  keep  even 
step  with  her.  France  asked  England 
to  unite  with  her  in  an  offer  of  mediation, 
which  would  have  been  an  armed  medi- 
ation, had  England  fallen  into  the  Gal- 
lic trap,  but  which  amounted  to  nothing 
when  it  proceeded  from  France  alone. 
England  withdrew  from  the  Mexican  bus- 
iness as  soon  as  she  saw  that  France  was 
bent  upon  a  course  that  might  lead  to 
trouble  with  the  United  States,  and  left 
her  to  create  a  throne  in  that  country. 


As  soon  as  England  put  the  broad  ar- 
row upon  the  rams  of  that  eminent  pas- 
toral character,  Laird  of  Birkenhead, 
France  withdrew  the  permission  which 
she  had  formally  bestowed  upon  MM.  Ar- 
man  and  Vorney  to  build  four  powerful 
steamships  for  the  Rebels  at  Nantes  and 
Bordeaux.  France  would  acknowledge 
the  Confederacy  to-day,  and  send  a  min- 
ister to  Richmond,  and  consuls  to  Mo- 
bile and  Galveston  and  Wilmington,  if 
England  would  but  agree  to  be  to  her 
against  us  what  Spain  was  to  her  for  us 
in  the  days  of  our  Revolution.  But  Eng- 
land will  not  join  with  her  ancient  ene- 
my to  effect  the  ruin  of  a  country  of  the 
existence  of  which  she  should  be  proud, 
seeing  that  it  is  her  own  creation. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  there  is  so  much 
ill-feeling  in  America  toward  England, 
while  none  is  felt  toward  France, — Eng- 
land being,  as  it  were,  our  shield  against 
that  French  sword  which  is  raised  over 
our  head,  upon  which  its  holder  would 
bring  it  down  with  imperial  force  ?  Prin- 
cipally the  difference  is  due  to  that  pe- 
culiarity in  the  human  character  which 
leads  men  to  think  much  of  insults  and 
but  little  of  injuries.  We  doubt  if  any 
strong  enmity  was  ever  created  in  the 
minds  of  men  or  nations  through  the  in- 
fliction of  injuries,  though  injuring  par- 
ties have  an  undoubted  right  to  hate 
their  victims ;  and  we  are  sure  that  an 
insult  was  never  yet  forgiven  by  any 
nation,  or  by  any  individual,  whose  re- 
sentment was  of  any  account.  Now,  Eng- 
land has  poured  insults  upon  us,  or  rath- 
er Englishmen  have  done  so,  until  we 
have  become  as  sore  as  bears  who  have 
been  assailed  by  bees.  English  states- 
men and  politicians  have  told  us  that  we 
were  wrong  in  fighting  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  violating  our  own  princi- 
ples, and  literally  committing  the  gross- 
est of  crimes,  —  taking  care  to  add,  that 
our  sins  would  provide  their  own  pun- 
ishment, for  we  could  not  put  down 
the  Rebels.  Even  moderate-minded  men 
in  England  have  not  hesitated  to  con- 
demn our  course,  while  admitting  that 
our  conduct  was  natural,  on  the  ground 
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that  we  had  no  hope  of  success,  and 
that  useless  wars  are  simply  horrible. 
Our  English  enemies  have  been  fierce 
and  vindictive  blackguards,  —  as  witness 
Roebuck,  Lymlsay,  and  Lord  R.  Cecil, 
—  while  most  of  our  friends  there  have 
deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  make  use 
of  very  moderate  language,  when  speak- 
ing of  our  cause,  or  of  the  conduct  of 
our  public  men.  Englishmen  of  dis- 
tinction, some  of  whom  have  long  been 
held  in  high  esteem  here,  have  not  hes- 
itated to  express  a  desire  for  our  over- 
throw, because  we  were  becoming  too 
strong,  though  our  free  population  is  not 
materially  different,  as  regards  numbers, 
from  that  of  the  British  Islands,  and  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects. 
They  were  not  ashamed  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly un-English  as  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  fear  in  their  minds  of  a  people 
living  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
country :  a  circumstance  to  be  noted ; 
for  your  Englishman  is  apt  to  err  on 
the  side  of  contempt  for  others,  and  as 
a  rule  he  fears  nobody.  Others  have  so 
wantonly  misrepresented  the  character 
of  our  cause,  —  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  notable 
member  of  this  class,  —  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  offended,  when  listening 
to  their  astounding  falsehoods.  But  it 
is  the  British  press  that  has  done  most  to 
array  Americans  against  England.  That 
press  is  very  ably  conducted,  and  the 
most  noted  of  its  members  have  display- 
ed a  degree  of  hostility  toward  us  that 
could  not  have  been  predicted  without 
the  prophet  being  suspected  of  madness, 
or  of  diabolical  inspiration.  All  its  articles 
attacking  us  are  reproduced  here,  and  are 
read  by  everybody,  and  the  effect  there- 
of can  be  imagined.  Toward  us  British 
journalists  are  playing  the  same  part  that 
was  played  by  their,  predecessors  toward 
France  sixty  years  since,  and  which  con- 
verted what  was  meant  to  be  a  perma- 
nent peace  into  the  mere  truce  of  Amiens. 
Insolent  and  egotistical  as  a  class,  though 
there  are  highly  honorable  exceptions, 
those  journalists  have  done  more  to  make 
their  country  the  object  of  dislike  than 


has  been  accomplished  by  all  other  Eng- 
lishmen. Their  deeds  show  that  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  tfiat  its 
conquests  are  permanent.  It  has  been 
said  that  France  has  been  as  unfriendly 
to  us  as  England,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  feel  for  her  the  same  dislike 
as  that  of  which  England  is  the  object. 
But,  admitting  the  assertion  to  be  true, 
we  know  little  of  what  the  French  have 
said  or  written  concerning  us.  The  dif- 
ference of  language  prevents  us  from 
taking  much  offence  at  Gallic  criticism. 
Not  one  American  in  a  hundred  reads 
French ;  and  of  those  who  do  read  it,  not 
one  in  a  thousand,  journalists  apart,  ever 
sees  a  French  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly, 
or  daily  publication.  Occasionally,  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  French  journal  is  translat- 
ed for  some  one  of  our  newspapers,  but 
it  is  oftener  of  a  friendly  character  than 
otherwise.  The  best  French  publications 
support  the  Union  cause,  at  their  head 
standing  the  "Debats,"  which  is  not  the 
inferior  of  the  "  Times"  in  respect  to 
ability,  and  is  far  its  superior  in  all  other 
respects.  Besides,  judging  from  such  ar- 
ticles from  the  French  presses  devoted  to 
'Secession  interests  as  have  come  under 
our  observation,  they  are  neither  so  able 
nor  so  venomous  as  those  which  appear  in 
British  Secession  journals  and  magazines. 
Most  of  them  might  be  translated  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  French  have 
no  wish  for  our  destruction,  while  the 
language  of  the  British  articles  indicates 
the  existence  of  an  intense  personal  hos- 
tility, and  an  eager  desire  to  see  the 
United  States  partitioned  like  Poland. 
We  should  be  something  much  above,  or 
as  much  below,  the  standard  of  human- 
ity, if  we  were  not  moved  deeply  by  such 
evidences  of  fierce  hatred,  expressed  in 
the  fiercest  of  language. 

In  assuming  a  strictly  impartial  position, 
England  follows  a  sense  of  interest,  which 
is  proper  and  praiseworthy.  She  cannot, 
supposing  her  to  be  wise,  be  desirous  of 
our  destruction ;  for,  that  accomplished, 
she  would  be  more  open  than  ever  to  a 
French  attack.  Let  Napoleon  III.  ac- 
complish those  European  purposes  to 
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which  his  mind  is  now  directed,  and  he 
would  be  impelled  to  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land by  a  variety  of  considerations,  should 
this  Republic  be  broken  up  into  half  a 
dozen  feeble  and  quarrelsome  confeder- 
acies. But  with  the  United  States  in 
existence,  and  powerful  enough  to  com- 
mand respect,  he  would  not  dare  to  seek 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire. 
We  could  not  permit  him  to  head  a  cru- 
sade for  England's  annihilation,  no  mat- 
ter what  might  be  our  feeling  toward  the 
mother-land.  A  just  regard  for  our  own 
interests  would  impel  us  to  side  with  her, 
should  she  be  placed  in  serious  danger. 
Such  was,  substantially,  President  Jeffer- 
son's opinion,  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
first  Napoleon  was  so  bent  upon  the  con- 
quest of  England ;  and  we  think  that  his 
views  are  applicable  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world.  Where  should 
we  have  been  now,  if  England  had  quar- 
relled with  and  been  conquered  by  Napo- 
leon III.  ?  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  English  nation  and  Englishmen, — 
between  the  English  Government,  which 
has,  perhaps,  borne  itself  as  favorably 
toward  us  as  it  could,  and  that  English 
aristocracy  which  has,  as  a  rule,  exhibit- 
ed so  strong  a  desire  to  have  us  extin- 
guished, even  while  it  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  take  steps  preparatory  to  war ; 
and  the  two  countries  should  be  persuad- 
ed to  understand  that  neither  can  perish 
without  the  life  of  the  other  being  placed 
in  great  danger.  The  best  answer  to  be 
made  to  the  wordy  attacks  of  Englishmen 
is  to  be  found  in  success.  That  answer 
would  be  complete ;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
made,  what  will  it  signify  to  us  what  shall 
be  said  of  us  by  foreigners  ?  The  bitter- 
est attacks  can  never  disturb  the  dead. 

One  cause  of  the  change  of  England's 
course  toward  us  is  to  be  found  in  our  own 
change  of  moral  position.  The  Presi- 
dent's Emancipation  Proclamation  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  January,  1863  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  anti-slavery  people 
of  England  have  been  on  our  side  ;  and 
their  influence  is  great,  and  bears  upon 
the  supporters  of  the  Pahnerston  Ministry 


with  peculiar  force.  Had  our  Govern- 
ment persisted  in  the  pro-slavery  policy 
which  k  favored  down  to  the  autumn  of 
1862,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Eng- 
lish intervention  party  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  compel  their  country  to 
go  with  France  in  her  mediation  scheme, 
—  and  the  step  from  mediation  to  inter- 
vention would  have  been  but  a  short  one ; 
but  the  committal  of  the  North  to  an- 
ti-slavery views,  and  the  union  of  their 
cause  with  that  of  emancipation,  threw 
the  English  Abolitionists,  men  who  large- 
ly represent  England's  moral  worth,  on 
our  side.  The  Proclamation,  therefore, 
even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  had  not 
led  to  the  liberation  of  one  slave,  has  been 
of  immense  service  to  us,  and  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  the  thanks  of  every  loyal 
American  for  having  issued  it.  He  threw 
a  shell  into  the  foreign  Secession  camp, 
the  explosion  of  which  Avas  fatal  to  that 
"  cordial  understanding  "  that  was  to  have 
operated  for  our  annihilation. 

Such  was  the  year  of  the  Proclamation, 
and  its  history  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
It  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  other 
years  of  the  war,  both  of  which  closed 
badly  for  us,  and  left  the  impression  that 
the  enemy's  case  was  a  good  one,  speak- 
ing militarily.  Our  improved  condition 
should  be  attributed  to  the  true  cause. 
When,  in  the  Parliament  of  1601,  Mr. 
Speaker  Croke  said  that  the  kaigdom 
of  England  "had  been  defended  by  the 
mighty  arm  of  the  Queen,"  Elizabeth 
exclaimed  from  the  throne,  "  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  rather  by  the  mighty  hand 
of  God !  "  So  with  us.  We  have  been 
saved  "  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God." 
Neither  "malice  domestic"  nor  "foreign 
levy "  has  prevailed  at  our  expense. 
Whether  we  had  the  right  to  expect 
Heaven's  aid,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say;  but  we  know  that  we  should  not 
have  deserved  it,  had  we  continued  to 
link  the  nation's  cause  to  that  of  oppres- 
sion, and  had  we  shed  blood  and  expend- 
ed gold  in  order  to  restore  the  system  of 
slavery  and  the  sway  of  slaveholders. 
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Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker, 
Minister  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congrega- 
tional Society,  Boston,  By  JOHN  WEISS. 
In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  London. 

Sucn  a  life  of  Theodore  Parker  as  Mr. 
Parton  has  written  of  Andrew  Jackson 
would  be  accepted  as  an  American  clas- 
sic. For  such  a  life,  however,  it  is  man- 
ifestly unreasonable  to  look.  Not  until 
the  present  generation  has  passed  away, 
not  until  the  perilous  questions  which  vex 
men's  souls  to-day  shall  rest  forever, 
could  any  competent  biographer  regard 
the  "  iconoclast  of  the  Music  Hall "  as  a 
subject  for  complacent  literary  speculation 
or  calm  judicial  discourse.  For  us,  this 
life  of  Parker  must  be  interpreted  by  one 
of  the  family.  He  shall  best  use  these 
precious  letters  and  journals  who  is  spirit- 
ually related  to  their  writer,  if  not  bound 
to  him  by  the  feebler  tie  of  blood.  And 
assuming  the  necessity  of  a  partisan,  or, 
as  it  might  more  gently  be  expressed, 
wholly  sympathetic  biographer,  there  is 
little  but  commendation  for  Mr.  Weiss. 
With  admirable  clearness  and  strength 
he  rings  out  the  full  tone  of  thought  and 
belief  among  that  earnest  school  of  think- 
ers and  doers  of  which  Theodore  Parker 
was  the  representative.  Full  as  are  these 
goodly  octavos  with  the  best  legacies  of 
him  whose  life  is  written,  we  have  re- 
turned no  less  frequently  to  the  deeply 
reflective  arguments  and  acute  criticisms 
of  Mr'.  Weiss.  Let  the  keen  discrimina- 
tion of  a  passage  taken  almost  at  random 
justify  us,  if  it  may. 

"  Some  people  say  that  they  are  not  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Parker  for  a  single  thought.  The 
word  '  thought '  is  so  loosely  used  that  a  defi- 
nition of  terms  must  precede  our  estimate  of 
Mr.  Parker's  suggestiveness  and  originality. 
Men  who  are  kept  by  a  commonplace-book 
go  about  raking  everywhere  for  glittering 
scraps,  which  they  carry  home  to  be  sorted 
in  their  aesthetic  junk-shop.  Any  portable 
bit  that  strikes  the  fancy  is  a  thought.  There 
are  literary  rag-pickers  of  every  degree  of 
ability;  and  a  great  deal  of  judgment  can  be 
shown  in  finding  the  scrap  or  nail  you  want 
in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Quotable  matter  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  strongly  veined  with 
thought.  Some  people  estimate  a  writer  ac- 


cording to  the  number  of  apt  sentences  im- 
bedded in  his  work.  But  who  is  judge  of 
aptness  itself  V  What  is  apt  for  an  epigram 
is  not  apt  for  a  revolution :  the  shock  of  a 
witty  antithesis  is  related  to  the  healthy  stim- 
ulus of  creative  thinking,  as  a  small  electri- 
cal battery  to  the  terrestrial  currents.  Well- 
built  rhetorical  climaxes,  sharp  and  sudden 
contrasts,  Poor  Richard's  common-sense,  a 
page  boiled  down  to  a  sentence,  a  fresh  simile 
from  Nature,  a  subtle  mood  projected  upon 
Nature,  a  swift  controversial  retort,  all  these 
things  are  called  thoughts.  The  pleasure  in 
them  is  so  great,  that  one  fancies  they  leave 
him  in  their  debt.  That  depends  upon  one's 
standard  of  indebtedness.  Now  a  penny-a- 
liner  is  indebted  to  a  single  phrase  which  fur- 
nishes his  column;  a  clergyman  near  Satur- 
day night  seizes  with  rapture  the  clue  of  a 
fine  simile  which  spins  into  a 'beautiful  ser- 
mon'; for  the  material  of  his  verses  a  rhyme- 
ster is  '  indebted  '  to  an  anecdote  or  incident. 
In  a  higher  degree  all  kinds  of  literary  work 
are  indebted  to  that  commerce  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  minds  of  all  nations,  which  fit  up 
interiors  more  comfortably,  and  upholster  them 
better  than  before.  And  everything  that  gets 
into  circulation  is  called  a  thought,  be  it  a  dis- 
covery in  science,  a  mechanical  invention,  the 
statement  of  a  natural  law,  comparative  statis- 
tics, rules  of  economy,  diplomatic  circulars,  and 
fine  magazine-writing.  It  is  the  manoeuvring 
of  the  different  arms  in  the  great  service  of 
humanity,  solid  or  dashing,  on  a  field  already 
gained.  But  the  thought  which  organizes  the 
fresh  advance  goes  with  the  pioneer-train  that 
bridges  streams,  that  mines  the  hill,  that  feels 
the  country.  The  controlling  plan  puts  itself 
forth  with  that  swarthy  set  of  leather-aproned 
men  shouldering  picks  and  axes.  How  bril- 
liantly the  uniforms  defile  afterward,  with 
flashing  points  and  rhythmic  swing,  over  the 
fresh  causeway,  to  hold  and  maintain  a  posi- 
tion whose  value  was  ideally  conceived !  So 
that  the  brightest  facings  do  not  cover  the 
boldest  thought." 

By  omissions  here  and  there,  —  in  all 
not  amounting  to  ten  pages  of  printed 
matter,  —  these  literary  remains  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  might  have  been  made  less 
offensive  to  believers  in  the  Christian  Rev- 
elation, as  well  as  to  the  not  small  class 
of  gentlemanly  skeptics  who  go  through 
whatever  motions  the  best  society  esteems 
correct.  In  these  days,  many  worthy  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  quite  sound  upon  Noah's 
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ark,  or  even  the  destruction  of  the  swine, 
will  wince  perceptibly  at  hearing  the 
Lord's  Supper  called  "  a  heathenish  rite." 
And  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  memories 
of  most  noted  men  to  stereotype  for  ten 
thousand  eyes  the  rough  estimates  of  fa- 
miliar letters,  or  the  fragmentary  ejacula- 
tions of  a  private  journal.  But  Mr.  Par- 
ker never  scrupled  to  exhibit  before  the 
world  all  that  was  worst  in  him.  There 
are  few  chapters  that  will  not  recall  de- 
fects publicly  shown  by  the  preacher  and 
author.  The  reader  can  scarcely  miss  a 
corroboration  of  a  shrewd  observation  of 
Macaulay,  that  there  is  no  proposition  so 
monstrously  untrue  in  politics  or  morals 
as  to  be  incapable  of  proof  by  what  shall 
sound  like  a  logical  demonstration  from  ad- 
mitted principles.  Theodore  Parker  was 
a  strong  and  honest  man.  Yet  few  strong 
men  have  so  lain  at  the  mercy  of  some  nar- 
row bit  of  logic ;  few  honest  ones  have  so 
warped  facts  to  match  opinions.  We  speak 
of  exceptional  instances,  not  of  ordinary 
habits.  He  seemed  unable  to  -persuade 
himself  that  a  scheme  of  faith  which  was 
false  to  him  could  be  true  to  others  of  equal 
intelligence  and  virtue.  He  fell  too  easily 
into  the  spasmodic  vice  of  the  day,  and 
said  striking  things  rather  than  true  ones. 
He  assumed  a  basis  of  faith  every  whit  as 
dogmatic  as  special  revelation,  and  some- 
times grievously  misrepresented  the  creeds 
which  he  assailed.  Strangers  might  go  to 
the  Music  Hall  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  a 
catholic  liberality,  and  find  nothing  but  the 
old  fierceness  of  sectarianism  broken  loose 
against  the  sects.  Let  us  make  every  de- 
duction which  a  candid  criticism  is  com- 
pelled to  claim,  and  Theodore  Parker 
stands  a  noble  representative  of  Republi- 
can America.  His  place  is  still  among 
the  immortals  who  are  not  the  creatures 
of  an  age,  but  its  regenerators.  For  it  is 
not  the  life  of  a  great  skeptic,  but  the  work 
of  a  great  believer,  which  is  brought  be- 
fore us  in  these  volumes.  This  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  the  creeds  was  the 
ally  of  their  highest  uses.  His  soul  never 
lacked  that  dear  and  personal  object  of 
worship  which  is  offered  by  the  Christian 
Revelation  in  its  common  acceptance.  He 
could  have  lived  in  no  more  jubilant  con- 
fidence of  immortality,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
tactual  satisfactions  of  Thomas  himself. 
No  Catholic  nun  feels  more  delicious  as- 
surance of  the  protection  of  the  Virgin, 


no  Protestant  maiden  knows  a  more  bliss- 
ful consciousness  of  the  Saviour's  marital 
affection  towards  her  particular  church, 
than  felt  this  Theodore  Parker  in  the 
fatherly  and  motherly  tenderness  of  the 
Great  Cause  of  All.  Certainly,  few  doubt- 
ers have  ever  doubted  to  so  much  purpose 
as  he.  Men  who  are  skeptical  through  the 
intellect  in  the  Christian  creeds  seldom 
live  so  sturdily  the  Christian  life.  Yet 
we  cannot  think  that  the  fervent  faith 
with  which  he  wrought  came  from  what 
was  exceptional  in  his  belief;  it  was  rather 
a  good  gift  of  native  and  special  sort.  For 
it  is  a  true  insight  which  leads  Tennyson 
to  warn  him  whose  faith  does  not  trust  it- 
self to  form,  that  his  sister  is  "  quicker  unto 
good"  from  the  hallowed  symbol  through 
which  she  receives  a  divine  truth.  Many 
who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  out- 
grown the  need  of  a  human  embodiment 
of  the  Father's  love  have  only  induced  a 
plasticity  of  mind  which  prevents  the  life 
from  taking  shape  in  any  positive  affirma- 
tion. "  It  is  a  strong  help  to  me,"  writes 
a  Congregational  minister,  "  to  find  a  man, 
standing  on  the  extreme  verge  of  liberal 
theology,  holding  so  firmly,  so  tenacious- 
ly, to  the  one  true  religion,  love  to  God 
and  man."  But  may  all  men  stand  there, 
and  cling  to  it  as  resolutely  as  he  did  ? 

The  ancestors  of  Theodore  Parker  seem 
to  have  been  creditable  offshoots  from  the 
Puritan  stock.  They  were  men  and  wom- 
en of  thrift  and  sagacity.  Of  his  moth- 
er there  are  very  sweet  glimpses.  He 
describes  her  as  "  imaginative,  delicate- 
minded,  and  poetic,  yet  a  very  practical 
woman."  She  appears  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly religious,  but  without  taste  for  the 
niceties  of  dogmatic  theology.  Piety  did 
not  have  to  be  laboriously  put  into  her, 
before  it  could  generously  come  out.  "  I 
have  known  few,"  writes  her  son,  "in 
whom  the  religious  instincts  were  so  ac- 
tive and  profound,  and  who  seemed  to  me 
to  enjoy  so  completely  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man."  And  again  he  says, 
"  Religion  was  the  inheritance  my  mother 
gave,  —  gave  me  in  my  birth,  —  gave  me 
in  her  teachings.  Many  sons  have  been 
better  born  than  I,  few  have  had  so  good 
a  mother.  I  mention  these  things  to  show 
you  how  I  came  to  have  the  views  of  re- 
ligion that  I  have  now.  My  head  is  not 
more  natural  to  my  body,  has  not  more 
grown  with  it,  than  my  religion  out  of  my 
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soul  and  with  it.  With  me  religion  was 
not  carpentry,  something  built  up  of  dry 
wood,  from  without;  but  it  was  growth, — 
growth  of  a  germ  in  my  soul."  Thus  we 
see  that  Parker  was  not  singular  in  his 
sources  of  goodness  and  nobility  :  here 
also  have  the  strong  and  worthy  men  of 
all  time  received  their  inspiration.  The 
mother's  sphere  is  never  confined  to  the 
household,  but  expands  for  joy  or  bitter- 
ness through  the  world  at  large.  A  youth 
of  farm  -  work,  snatches  of  study,  and 
school-teaching,  seem  to  be  the  appointed 
curriculum  for  our  trustworthy  men.  In 
addition  to  this,  Theodore  achieves  a 
slight  connection  with  Harvard,  —  insuffi- 
cient for  a  degree,  yet  enough  for  him,  if 
not  for  the  College.  Then  he  teaches  a 
private  class  in  Boston,  and  presently 
opens  school  in  Watertown.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  comes  a  modest  success 
after  the  world's  measurement.  He  has 
soon  thirty-five,  and  afterwards  fifty-four 
scholars.  And  now  occurs  an  incident 
which  is  unaccountably  degraded  to  the 
minion  type  of  a  note.  It  is,  however, 
just  what  the  reader  wants  to  know,  and 
deserves  Italics  and  double  -  leading,  if 
human  actions  are  ever  sufficiently  note- 
worthy for  these  honors.  The  Watertown 
teacher  receives  a  colored  girl  who  has 
been  sent  to  him,  and  then  consents  to 
dismiss  her  in  deference  to  the  prejudices 
of  Caucasian  patrons.  Simon  Peter 'de- 
nied the  Saviour  for  whom  he  was  after- 
wards crucified  with  his  head  hanging 
down.  One  day  we  shall  find  this  school- 
master leaving  most  cherished  work,  and 
braving  all  social  obloquies,  that  he  may 
stand  closer  than  a  brother  to  the  despised 
and  ignorant  of  the  outcast  race.  The 
colored  girl  was  amply  avenged.  But  the 
teacher  is  here,  as  ever  after,  a  learner, 
and  his  leisure  is  filled  with  languages, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  Spanish, 
and  French.  During  his  subsequent  stay 
at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  there 
are  added  studies  in  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Icelandic,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Coptic.  Of  his  proficiency  in  this  Babel 
of  tongues  the  evidence  is  not  very  con- 
clusive. Professor  Willard  is  said  to  have 
applied  to  the  young  divinity-student  for 
advice  in  some  nice  matters  of  Hebrew 
and  Syriac.  Theology  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  thoroughly  mastered.  After 
a  brief  season  of  itinerancy  through  Mas- 


sachusetts pulpits,  he  is  settled  at  West 
Roxbury.  And  here  begins  that  agony 
of  doubt  dismal  and  unprofitable  to  con- 
template, when  it  is  not  redeemed  by  a 
manly  ardor  which  searches  on  for  attain- 
able grounds  of  trust.  But  in  this  young 
minister  the  faith  of  a  little  child  cannot 
be  superseded  by  the  advents  of  geology 
and  carnal  criticism.  Some  of  the  Bibli- 
cal conceptions  of  the  Deity  may  be  found 
inadequate,  but  Nature  and  the  human 
soul  are  full  of  His  presence  and  glow 
with  His  inspirations.  Within  the  limits 
of  capacity  and  obedience,  every  man  and 
woman  may  receive  direct  nourishment 
from  God.  At  length  the  South -Boston 
sermon  of  1841  separates  the  position  of 
Theodore  Parker  from  that  of  his  Unita- 
rian brethren.  After  this,  his  life  belongs 
to  the  public.  He  is  known  of  men  as  an 
assailant  of  respectable  and  sacred  things, 
a  bitter  critic  of  political  and  social  usages. 
That  these  manifestations  were  but  small 
portions  of  the  total  of  his  life,  the  public 
may  now  discern. 

We  can  recall  no  published  correspond- 
ence of  the  century  which  combines  more 
excellent  and  diverse  qualities  than  this 
with  which  Mr.  Weiss  has  plentifully  filled 
his  pages.  Occasions  for  which  the  com- 
pletest  of  Complete  Letter  -  Writers  has 
failed  to  provide  are  met  by  Mr.  Parker 
with  consummate  discretion.  His  letters 
are  to  Senators,  Shakers,  Professors,  Doc- 
tors, Slaveholders,  Abolitionists,  morbid 
girls,  and  heroic  women  :  they  are  all 
equally  rich  in  spontaneity,  simplicity,  and 
point.  Keen  criticisms  of  noted  men,  spec- 
ulations upon  society,  homely  wisdom  of 
the  household,  estimates  of  the  arts,  and 
consolations  of  religion,  all  packed  in  plain 
and  precise  English,  seem  to  have  been 
ever  ready  for  delivery.  If  Mr.  Parker  had 
not  chosen  the  unpopularity  of  a  great 
man,  he  could  have  had  the  abundant  pop- 
ularity of  a  clever  one.  Let  us  see  how  he 
outlines  the  Seer  of  Stockholm  for  an  in- 
quiring correspondent :  — 

"  Swedenborg  has  had  the  fate  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  a  half-god,  on  the  one  side ;  and  on 
the  other,  to  be  despised  and  laughed  at.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  of 
wide  learning,  of  deep  and  genuine  piety 
But  he  had  an  abnormal,  queer  sort  of  mind, 
dreamy,  dozy,  clairvoyant,  Andrew-Jackson- 
Davisy;  and  besides,  he  loved  opium  arid 
strong  coffee,  and  wrote  under  the  influence 
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of  those  drugs.  A  wise  man  may  get  many 
nice  bits  out  of  him,  and  be  the  healthier  for 
such  eating  ;  but  if  he  swallows  Swedenborg 
whole,  as  the  fashion  is  with  his  followers,  — ' 
why,  it  lays  hard  in  the  stomach,  and  the  man 
has  a  nightmare  on  him  all  his  natural  life, 
and  talks  about '  the  Word,'  and  '  the  Spirit,' 
1  correspondences,'  '  receivers.'  Yet  the  Swe- 
denborgians  have  a  calm  and  religious  beauty 
in  their  lives  which  is  much  to  be  admired." 

The  deeply  affectionate  nature  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  glows  warmly  through  the 
Correspondence  and  Journal.  His  friends 
were  necessities,  and  were  loved  with  a 
devotion  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
Americans.  He  could  give  his  life  to  ideas, 
but  his  heart  must  be  given  to  persons, 
young  and  old.  Turning  from  his  task 
of  opposition  and  conflict,  he  would  yearn 
for  the  society  of  little  children,  whose 
household  loves  might  dull  the  noise 
and  violence  and  passion  through  which 
he  daily  walked.  "  The  great  joy  of  my 
life,"  he  writes,  "  cannot  be  intellectual  ac- 
tion, neither  practical  work.  Though  I  joy 
in  both,  it  is  the  affections  which  open  the 
spring  of  mortal  delight.  But  the  object 
of  my  affections,  dearest  of  all,  is  not  at 
hand.  How  strange  that  I  should  have 
no  children,  and  only  get  a  little  sad  sort 
of  happiness,  not  of  the  affectional  quality  ! 
I  am  only  an  old  maid  in  life,  after  all  my 
bettying  about  in  literature  and  philan- 
thropy." And  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Francis 
there  comes  an  exclamation  of  which  the 
arrangement  is  very  pathetic  in  its  signifi- 
cance, —  "I  have  no  child,  and  the  worst 
reputation  of  any  minister  in  all  America ! " 

We  are  in  no  position  to  estimate  with 
any  exactness  either  the  adaptation  of 
Theodore  Parker  to  our  national  well- 
being  or  his  positive  aid  to  the  mental  and 
moral  progress  of  New -England  society. 
Violent  denunciations  in  the  interest  of 
the  various  sects  and  policies  that  he  at- 
tacked will  for  the  present  be  levelled 
against  him.  Neither  will  there  be  want- 
ing extravagant  eulogiums  from  personal 
friends,  fellow-religionists,  and  zealous  re- 
formers. Only  the  distant  view  of  a  gen- 
eration j'ct  to  be  can  see  him  in  just  rela- 
tion to  the  men  of  this  time.  In  judging 
the  weight  and  work  of  a  contemporary,  we 
attach  an  over-importance  to  the  number 
and  social  position  of  bis  nominal  ad- 
herents ;  while,  in  estimating  the  utility 
of  an  historic  leader,  we  instinctively  feel 


that  these  things  are  almost  the  last  to 
be  considered.  For  the  greatest  influ- 
ence for  good  has  come  from  men  who 
have  struggled  in  feeble  minorities,  — 
ever  alienating  would-be  friends  by  an 
invincible  honesty,  or  even  by  an  invin- 
cible fanaticism.  Not  to  the  excellences 
or  extravagances  of  a  handful  of  persons 
who  precisely  agree  with  his  views  of 
Christianity  may  we  look  for  the  influ- 
ence of  Theodore  Parker  which  to-day 
works  among  us.  We  might  find  it  in 
greater  power  in  Brownson's  Catholic  Re- 
view, in  the  humane  magnetism  of  ortho- 
dox Mr.  Beecher,  in  the  Episcopal  minis- 
trations of  Dr.  T3'ng.  For  any  intelligent 
Christian  must  allow  that  those  claiming 
to  represent  the  Church  of  Christ  have  too 
often  sided  with  the  oppressor,  fettered 
human  thought  in  departments  foreign  to 
religion,  and  inculcated  degrading  beliefs, 
which  scholars  eminent  in  orthodoxy  de- 
clare indeducible  from  any  Biblical  pre- 
cept. It  is  not  the  incredibleness  of  a  met- 
aphysical belief,  but  a  laxity  or  cowardice 
of  the  practice  connected  with  it,  which 
can  point  the  reformer's  gibe  and  wing 
his  sarcasm.  Theodore  Parker  virtually 
told  the  Christian  minister  that  he  must 
reprove  profitable  and  popular  sins,  or 
else  stand  at  great  disadvantage  in  the 
trial  between  Rationalism  and  Supernatu- 
ralism  which  is  vexing  the  age.  In  rich 
and  prosperous  communities  Christianity 
has  been  too  prone  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  credence  of  dogma ;  it  must  reassert 
itself  as  the  type  of  ethics.  It  is  also 
good  that  the  clergy,  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  faith  delivered  to  saints,  be 
compelled  to  place  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  ripest  scholarship  of  the  day.  For 
ends  such  as  these  the  life  of  this  critic 
and  protester  has  abundantly  wrought.  If 
be  has  pulled  down  a  meeting-house  here 
and  there,  we  are  confident  that  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  building  up  many  . 
more  to  an  effective  Christianity. 


Peculiar.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Transition. 
By  EPES  SARGEXT.  New  York  :  G.  W. 
Carleton.  12mo. 

THERE  seems  to  be  an  element  of  luck 
in  the  production  of  highly  successful  plays 
and  novels.  To  succeed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  imaginative  writing,  it  is  not 
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enough  that  the  author  has  literary  pow- 
er and  skill.  Else  why  do  the  failures  of 
every  great  novelist  and  playwright  al- 
most always  outnumber  the  successes  ? 
Even  Sliakspearc  offers  no  exception  to 
the  fact.  What  a  descent  from  "  Hamlet " 
to  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  from  "  Othello  " 
to  "  Cymbe line  "  !  Miss  Bronte  writes 
"  Jane  Eyre,"  and  fails  ever  afterwards 
to  come  up  to  her  own  standard.  Bulwer 
delights  us  with  "The  Caxtons,"  and  then 
sinks  to  the  dulness  of  "  The  Strange 
Story."  Dickens  gives  us  "  Oliver  Twist," 
and  then  tries  the  patience  of  confiding 
readers  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  We 
will  not  undertake  to  analyze  all  the  rea- 
sons for  these  startling  discrepancies ;  but 
one  obvious  reason  is  infelicity  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject.  A  subject  teeming  with  the 
right  capabilities  will  often  enable  an  or- 
dinary playwright  to  produce  a  drama 
that  will  rouse  an  audience  to  wild  en- 
thusiasm ;  whereas,  if  the  subject  is  un- 
pregnant  with  dramatic  issues,  not  even 
genius  can  invest  it  with  the  charm  that 
commands  the  sympathy  and  attention  of 
the  many.  Watch  a  large,  miscellaneous 
audience,  as  it  listens,  rapt,  intent,  and 
weeping,  to  Kotzebue's  "  Stranger,"  and 
see  the  same  audience  as  it  tries  to  attend 
to  Talfburd's  "  Ion."  Yet  here  it  is  the 
hack  writer  who  succeeds  and  the  true 
poet  who  fails.  Why  ?  Because  the  for- 
mer has  hit  upon  a  subject  which  gives 
him  at  once  the  advantage  of  nearness 
to  the  popular  heart,  while  the  latter  has 
selected  a  theme  remote  and  unsympa- 
thetic. 

In  "  Peculiar  "  Mr.  Sargent  has  had  the 
luck,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  finding  the 
materials  for  his  plot  in  incidents  which 
carry  in  themselves  so  much  of  dramatic 
power  that  a  story  is  evolved  from  them 
with  the  facility  and  inevitableness  of  a 
fate.  When  the  United  States  forces  un- 
der General  Butler  occupied  New  Orleans, 
certain  developments  connected  with  the 
working's  of  '•  the  peculiar  institution " 
were  made,  which  showed  a  state  of  so- 
cial degradation  of  which  we  had  not  sup- 
posed even  Slavery  capable.  It  appeared 
that  women,  so  white  as  to  be  unclistin- 
guishable  from  the  fairest  Anglo-Saxons, 
were  held  as  slaves,  lashed  as  slaves,  sub- 
jected to  all  the  indignities  which  irrespon- 
sible mastership  involves. 

"  Peculiar  "  derives  its  title  from  one  of 


the  characters  of  the  novel,  an  escaped 
negro  slave,  who  has  received  from  his 
sportive  master  the  name  of  "  Peculiar  In- 
stitution." The  great  dramatic  fact  of 
the  story  lies  in  the  kidnapping  of  the 
infant  child  of  wealthy  Northern  parents 
who  have  been  killed  in  a  steamboat-ex- 
plosion on  the  Mississippi.  The  child,  a 
girl,  is  saved  from  the  water,  but  saved  by 
two  "  mean  whites,"  creatures  and  hang- 
ers-on of  the  Slave  Power,  who  take  her 
to  New  Orleans,  and  finally,  being  in  want 
of  money,  sell  her  with  other  slaves  at 
auction.  In  a  very  graphic  and  truthful 
scene,  the  "  vendue  "  is  depicted.  About 
this  little  girl,  Clara  by  name,  the  intens- 
est  interest  is  thenceforth  made  to  centre. 
Her  every  movement  is  artfully  made  a 
matter  of  moment  to  the  reader.  - 

Antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Clara, 
the  true  heroine  of  the  novel,  we  have 
the  story  of  Estelle,  also  a  white  slave.  At 
first  this  story  seems  like  an  episode,  but 
it  is  soon  found  to  be  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  plot.  The  author  has 
shown  remarkable  dexterity  in  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  action  so  impressively, 
while  dealing  with  such  a  variety  of  char- 
acters. Like  a  floating  melody  or  tema  in 
a  symphony  or  an  opera,  the  souvenirs  of 
Estelle  are  introduced  almost  with  the  ef- 
fect of  pathetic  music.  Indeed,  to  those 
accustomed  to  look  at  plots  as  works  of 
art,  the  constructive  skill  manifest  in  this 
novel  will  be  not  the  least  of  its  attractive 
features. 

One  word  as  to  the  characters.  These 
are  drawn  with  a  firm,  confident  pencil,  as 
if  they  were  portraits  from  life.  Occa- 
sionally, from  very  superabundance  of  ma- 
terial, the  author  leaves  his  outline  un- 
filled. But  the  important  characters  are 
all  live  and  actual  flesh  and  blood.  In 
Pompilard,  a  capitally  drawn  figure,  many 
New-Yorkers  will  recognize  an  original, 
faithfully  limned.  In  Colonel  Delancy 
Hyde,  "  Virginia-born,"  we  have  a  most 
amusing  representative  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  "  Chivalry."  Estelle  is  a 
charming  creation,  and  we  know  of  few 
such  touching  love-stories  as  that  through 
which  she  moves  with  such  naturalness 
and  grace.  In  the  cwisins  Vance  and 
Kenrick  we  have  strongly  marked  and 
delicately  discriminated  portraits.  The  ne- 
gro "  Peculiar  "  is  made  to  attract  much 
of  our  sympathy  and  respect.  He  is  not 
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the  buffoon  that  the  stage  and  the  novel 
generally  make  of  the  black  man.  He  be- 
longs rather  to  the  class  of  which  Fred- 
erick Douglas  is  a  type.  It  is  no  more 
than  poetic  justice  that  from  "  Peculiar  " 
the  book  should  take  its  name. 

We  should  say  more  of  the  plot,  did  we 
not  purposely  abstain  frbm  marring  the 
reader's  interest  by  any  indiscreet-  fore- 
shadowing. Everybody  seems  to  be  read- 
ing or  intending  to  read  the  book  ;  and  its 
success  is  already  so  far  assured  that  no 
hostile  criticism  can  gainsay  or  check  it. 
Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  "  Peculiar  " 
is  the  healthy  patriotic  spirit  which  runs 
through  it,  vivifying  and  intensifying  the 
whole.  The  style  is  remarkably  animated, 
often  eloquent,  and  would  of  itself  impart 
interest  to  a  story  far  less  rich  than  this 
in  incident,  and  less  powerful  in  plot. 


The  Life  of  William  Hickllng  Prescott.  By 
GEORGE  TICKNOR.  Boston :  Ticknor 
&  Fields. 

THE  third  edition  of  Mr.  Ticknor's 
"  History  of  Spanish  Literature  "  was  no- 
ticed with  due  commendation  in  our  num- 
ber for  November  last.  That  was  a  work 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  region  of  the 
intellect,  and  written  by  the  "  dry  light "  of 
the  understanding.  The  author  appeared 
throughout  in  a  purely  judicial  capacity. 
His  task  was  to  summon  before  his  liter- 
ary tribunal  the  writers  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  mostly  of  past  generations,  and 
pronounce  sentence  upon  their  claims  ana 
merits.  Learning,  method,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  good  taste  are  displayed  in  it; 
but  the  subject  afforded  no  chance  for  the 
expression  of  those  personal  traits  which 
are  shown  in  daily  life,  and  make  up  a 
man's  reputation  in  the  community  where 
he  dwells. 

But  the  Life  of  Prescott  is  a  book 
of  another  mood,  and  drawn  from  other 
fountains  than  those  of  the  understanding. 
It  glows  with  human  sympathies,  and  is 
warm  with  human  feeling.  It  is  the  rec- 
ord of  a  long  and  faithful  friendship,  which 
began  in  youth  and  continued  unbroken 
to  the  last.  It  is  the  elder  of  the  two  that 
discharges  this  last  office  of  affection  to 
his  younger  brother.  Mr.  Ticknor  could 
not  write  the  life  of  Mr.  Prescott  without 
allowing  how  worthy  he  himself  was  of 


having  so  true,  so  loving,  and  so  faithful 
a  friend.  But  he  has  done  this  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally.  For  it  is 
one  of  the  charms  of  this  delightful  book 
—  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  attrac- 
tive class  of  literary  biography  to  which  it 
belongs  that  we  have  ever  read  —  that  the 
biographer  never  intrudes  himself  between 
his  subject  and  the  reader.  The  story  of 
Mr.  Prescott's  life  is  told  simply  and  nat- 
urally, and  as  far  as  possible  in  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's own  words,  drawn  from  his  diaries 
and  letters.  Whatever  Mr.  Ticknor  has 
occasion  to  say  is  said  with  good  taste  and 
good  feeling,  and  he  has  shown  a  fine 
judgment  in  making  his  portraiture  of  hia 
friend  so  life-like  and  so  true  in  detail,  and 
yet  in  never  overstepping  the  line  of  that 
inner  circle  into  which  the  public  has  no 
right  to  enter.  We  have  in  these  pages 
a  record  of  Mr.  Prescott's  life  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave,  sufficiently  minute  to 
show  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and 
what  influences  went  to  make  up  his  mind 
and  character ;  and  it  is  a  record  of  more 
than  common  value,  as  well  as  interest. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
Mr.  Prescott  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  widely  known  of  the  residents  of  Bos- 
ton. He  was  universally  beloved,  esteemed, 
and  admired.  He  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons whom  a  stranger  coming  among  us 
wished  to  see.  His  person  and  countenance 
were  familiar  to  many  who  had  no  further 
acquaintance  with  him  ;  and  as  he  walked 
about  our  streets,  many  a  glance  of  inter- 
est was  turned  upon  him  of  which  he  him- 
self was  unconscious.  The  general  knowl- 
edge that  his  literary  honors  had  been  won 
under  no  common  difficulties,  owing  to 
his  defective  sight,  invested  his  name  and 
presence  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  admi- 
ration and  regard.  The  public  at  large, 
including  those  persons  who  had  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  him,  saw  in  him 
a  man  very  attractive  in  personal  appear- 
ance, and  of  manners  singularly  frank  and 
engaging.  There  was  the  same  charm  in 
his  conversation,  his  aspect,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  that  was  felt  in  his 
writings.  Everything  that  he  did  seemed 
to  have  been  done  easily,  spontaneously, 
and  without  effort.  There  we're  no  marks 
of  toil  and  endurance,  of  temptations  resist- 
ed and  seductions  overcome.  His  graceful 
and  limpid  style  seemed  to  flow  along  with 
the  natural  movement  of  a  running  stream, 
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and  to  those  who  saw  his  winning  smile 
and  listened  to  his  gay  and  animated  talk 
he  appeared  like  one  who  had  basked  in 
sunshine  all  his  days  and  never  known 
the  iron  discipline  of  life. 

But  this  was  not  true ;  at  least,  it  was 
not  the  whole  truth.  Besides  this  exter- 
nal, superficial  aspect,  there  was  an  inner 
life  which  was  known  only  to  the  few  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  which  his  biog- 
raphy has  now  revealed  to  the  world. 
This  memoir  sets  the  author  of  "Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella "  before  the  public,  as 
Mr.  Ticknor  says  in  his  preface,  "as  a 
man  whose  life  for  more  than  forty  years 
was  one  of  almost  constant  struggle,  — 
of  an  almost  constant  sacrifice  of  im- 
pulse to  duty,  of  the  present  to  the  future." 
Take  Mr.  Prescott  as  he  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  see  what  the  chances  are, 
as  the  world  goes,  of  his  becoming  a  la- 
borious and  successful  man  of  letters.  He 
was  handsome  in  person,  attractive  in  man- 
ners, possessed  of  a  competent  property, 
very  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  with 
one  eye  destroyed  and  the  other  impaired 
by  a  cruel  accident ;  what  was  more  proba- 
ble, more  natural,  than  that  he  should  be- 
come a  mere  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town,  and  never  write  anything  beyond  a 
newspaper-article  or  a  review  ?  And  we 
should  remember  that  defective  sight  was 
jiot  the  only  disability  under  which  he  la- 
bored. His  health  was  never  robust,  and 
he  was  a  frequent  sufferer  from  rheuma- 
tism and  dyspepsia,  —  the  former  a  winter 
visitor,  and  the  latter  a  summer.  And  not 
only  this,  but  there  was  yet  another  lion 
in  his  path.  His  temperament  was  natu- 
rally indolent.  He  was  fond  of  social  gay- 
ety,  of  light  reading,  of  domestic  chat.  He 
had  that  love  of  lounging  which  Sydney 
Smith  said  no  Scotchman  but  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ever  had.  But  there  was  a 
stoical  element  in  him,  lying  beneath  this 
easy  and  pleasure  -  loving  temperament, 
and  subduing  and  controlling  it.  He  had 
a  vigilant  conscience  and  a  very  strong 
will.  He  had  early  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  not  only  no  honor  and  no  useful- 
ness, but  no  happiness,  could  be  secured 
without  a  regular  and  daily  recurring  oc- 
cupation. He  made  up  his  mind,  after 
due  reflection  and  consideration,  to  make 
literature  his  profession  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  he  further  made  up  his  mind  to  toil 
in  this,  his  chosen  and  voluntary  vocation, 
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with  the  patient  and  uninterrupted  indus- 
try of  a  professional  man  whose  daily 
bread  depends  upon  his  daily  labor. 

And  the  biography  before  us*"  reveals 
that  inner  life  of  struggle  and  conquest 
which,  while  Mr.  Prescott  was  living,  was 
known  only  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 
We  see  here  how  resolutely  and  steadily 
he  contended,  not  only  against  defective 
sight  and  indifferent  health,  but  also 
against  the  love  of  ease  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  indolence.  We  see  with  what 
strenuous  effort  his  literary  honors  were 
won,  as  well  as  with  what  gentleness  they 
were  worn.  And  thus  the  work  has  a 
distinct  moral  value,  and  is  full  of  encour- 
agement to  those  who,  under  similar  or 
inferior  disabilities,  have  determined  to 
make  the  choice  of  Hercules,  and  prefer 
a  life  of  labor  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  And 
this  moral  lesson  is  conveyed  in  a  most 
winning  and  engaging  way.  The  interest 
of  the  narrative  is  kept  up  to  the  end  with 
the  freshness  of  a  well-constructed  work 
of  fiction.  It  is  an  interest  not  derived 
from  stirring  adventures,  for  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  life  was  very  uneventful,  but  from 
its  happy  portraiture  of  those  delightful 
qualities  of  mind  and  6haracter  of  which 
his  life  was  a  revelation.  Though  it  tells 
of  constant  struggle  and  not  a  little  suffer- 
ing, the  tone  of  the  book  is  genial,  sunny, 
and  cheerful,  as  was  the  temperament  of 
the  historian  himself.  For  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  Mr.  Prescott's  bodily  infirm- 
ities never  had  any  effect  in  making  his 
mind  or  his  character  morbid.  His  spir- 
itual nature  was  eminently  healthy.  His 
leading  intellectual  trait  was  sound  good 
sense  and  the  power  of  seeing  men  and 
things  as  they  were.  He  had  no  whims, 
no  paradoxes,  no  prejudices.  His  histories 
reflect  the  aggregate  judgment  of  man- 
kind upon  the  personages  he  describes 
and  the  events  he  narrates,  without  ex- 
travagance or  overstatement  in  any  direc- 
tion. And  it  was  the  same  with  his  char- 
acter, as  shown  in  daily  life  ;  it  was  frank, 
generous,  cordial,  and  manly.  No  man 
was  less  querulous,  less  irritable,  less  ex- 
acting than  he.  His  social  nature  was 
warm ;  discriminating,  but  not  fastidious. 
He  liked  men  for  the  good  there  was  in 
them,  and  his  taste  in  friendship  was  wide 
and  catholic.  He  was  rich  in  friends,  and 
this  book  proves  how  just  a  title  to  such 
wealth  he  could  show.  We  shall  be  sur- 
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prised,  if  this  biography  does  not  attain 
a  popularity  as  wide  and  as  enduring  as 
that  enjoyed  by  any  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
historical  works.  It  is  largely  made  up 
of  extracts  from  his  letters  and  private 
journals,  which  are  full  of  the  playful 
humor,  the  ready  sympathy,  the  sunny 
temper,  the  kindly  judgment  of  men  and 
thing*,  which  made  the  historian  so  dear 
to  hf*-wiends  and  so  popular  among  his 
acquaintances. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  book  without 
saying  a  word  or  two  in  praise  of  its  ex- 
ternals. Handsome  books  are,  happily, 
no  longer  so  rare  a  product  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  as  to  require  heralding  when 
they  do  appear,  but  this  is  so  beautiful  a 
specimen  of  the  art  of  book  -  manufactur- 
ing that  it  deserves  special  commenda- 
tion. The  type,  paper,  press-work,  and 
illustrations  are  all  admirable,  and  the 
whole  is  a  result  not  easily  to  be  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  the  world. 


My  Farm  of  Edgewood.  A  Country  Book. 
By  the  Author  of  "Reveries  of  a  Bach- 
elor." New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 
12mo. 

WHEN  "  Ik  Marvel "  ten  years  ago  turn- 
ed farmer,  a  good  proportion  of  the  reading 
public  supposed  that  his  experiment  would 
combine  the  defects  of  gentleman-  and  po- 
et-farming, and  that  he  would  escape  the 
bankruptcy  of  Shenstone  only  by  possess- 
ing the  purse  of  Astor.  That  a  man  of 
refined  sentiments,  elegant  tastes,  wide  cul- 
tivation, and  humane  and  tender  genius, 
given,  moreover,  to  indulgences  in  "  Rev- 
eries "  and  the  "  Dream-Life,"  should  suc- 
ceed in  the  real  business  of  agriculture, 
seemed  a  monstrous  supposition  to  those 
cockney  idealists  who  consider  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  incompatible  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,wlio  cannot  bring,  by 
any  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas,  prac- 
tical talent  into  neighborly  good-will  with 
lofty  aspirations,  and  who  necessarily  con- 
nect the 'government  of  brutes  with  an  im- 
bruted  intelligence.  The  book  we  have  un- 
der review  is  a  blunt  contradiction  to  ob- 
jectors of  the  literary  class.  That  it  is 
practical,  the  coarsest  farmer  must  admit ; 
that  its  practicality  is  not  purchased  by 
any  mean  and  unwise  concessions  to  "  pop- 
ular prejudice,"  the  most  sensitive  litte'm- 


teur  will  concede ;  and  that  the  whole  rep- 
resentation constitutes  a  most  charming 
book,  all  readers  will  be  eager  to  pro- 
nounce. Indeed,  the  critic  of  the  volume 
is  somewhat  puzzled  to  harmonize  the  fine 
rhythm  of  the  periods,  and  the  superb  pro- 
priety of  the  tone,  with  the  subject-matter. 
The  bleakest  and  most  ghastly  aspects  of 
Nature,  —  the  most  prosaic  facts  of  the 
farmer's  life, — Irish  servants  and  compost- 
heaps,  —  cows  which  try  to  consume  their 
own  milk,  —  beehives  which  send  forth 
swarms  to  sting  the  children  of  the  house, 
•nd  give  no  honey,  —  soils  which  refuse 
to  bear  the  products  which  intelligence 
has  anticipated,  —  all  are  transformed  in- 
to "  something  rich  and  strange "  by  the 
poet's  alchemy,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
truth,  or  the  insertion  of  details  which  a 
farmer  would  disavow  as  inaccurate  or 
sentimental.  The  "  Ik  "  is  a  full  counter- 
poise to  the  "  Marvel,"  even  to  the  most 
literal  reader  of  the  volume,  though  it  is 
certain  that  no  book  has  ever  before  ap- 
peared in  our  country  in  which  the  farm- 
er-life of  New  England  has  assumed  so  po- 
etic a  form.  The  "chiel"  among  the  ag- 
riculturists "taking  notes"  will  be  more 
likely  to  seduce  than  to  warn ;  and  if  the 
record  of  his  eventual  triumphs  be  re- 
ceived as  gospel  truth,  we  must  expect  a 
vast  emigration  of  the  men  of  mind  from 
the  cities  to  the  country.  Who  would  not 
cheerfully  encounter  all  the  vexations  at- 
tending a  settlement  in  "  My  Farm  in 
Edgewood  "  for  the  compensations  so  boun- 
tifully provided  for  the  privations  ? 

To  the  literary  reader  the  doubt  will 
arise,  whether  the  writer  of  this  work 
might  not  have  more  profitably  employed 
his  time,  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  cre- 
ating thoughts  than  in  "  improving  "  land, 
—  in  diffusing  information  than  in  selling 
milk.  As  a  poetic,  scientific,  and  practi- 
cal farmer,  he  has  doubtless  silenced  all 
cynic  doubts  of  his  capacity  to  make  four 
or  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  he  invested 
in  land  ;  but  it  is  plain,  (hat,  without  cap- 
ital, ho  might  have  made  three  or  four 
times  as  much  by  the  genial  exercise  of 
his  literary  power.  The  talent  exercised 
on  his  farm  we  must,  therefore,  consider 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  to  have 
been  more  or  less  wasted.  As  a  "gen- 
tleman-farmer," he  might  easily  have  re- 
paired from  his  study  all  the  losses  which 
his  trained  subordinates  of  the  garden  and 
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the  field  incurred  from  the  lack  of  his  con- 
stant superintendence.  Everything  which 
a  man  of  mind  could  want  in  a  country- 
residence  miglit  have  been  obtained  with- 
out his  personal  oversight  of  every  mi- 
nute detail,  and  the  net  result  of  the  gains 
of  the  year  would  have  been  greater,  if, 
instead  of  riding  daily  into  New  Haven 
to  sell  his  milk,  he  had  stayed  quietly 
in  his  study  to  write  for  the  magazines. 
This  calculation  we  have  made  from  a 
rigidf  scrutiny  of  the  figures  in  which  the 
author  sums  up,  year  after  year,  his  gains. 
We  have  been  provoked  into  this  com- 
parison by  the  evident  glee  with  which  Ik 
Marvel  parades  the  results  of  his  agricul- 
tural labors.  So  earnest  is  he  to  show  that 
a  man  of  genius  can  make  money  by  farm- 
ing, that  he  is  inclined  to  overlook  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
and  that  of  an  extraordinary  mind.  Waiv- 
ing this  consideration,  we  have  nothing  to 
object  to  his  ten  years'  seclusion  from  lit- 
erature. That  seclusion  has  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  rough  realities  of  a 
farmer's  life,  has  enabled  him  personally 
to  inspect  every  process  of  agriculture, 
and  furnish  his  mind  with  an  entirely  new 
class  of  facts.  The  result  is  a  book  whose 
merit  can  hardly  be  overpraised.  It  should 
be  in  every  farmer's  library,  as  a  volume 
full  of  practical  advice  to  aid  his  daily 
work,  and  full  of  ennobling  suggestions 
to  lift  his  calling  into  a  kind  of  epic  dig- 
nity. As  a  book  for  the  generality  of 
readers,  it  far  exceeds  any  previous  work 
of  the  author  in  force,  naturalness,  and 
beauty,  in  vividness  of  description  and 
richness  of  style,  and  in  that  indefinable 
element  of  genius  which  envelops  the 
most  prosaic  details  in  an  atmosphere  of 
refinement  and  grace. 


Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History.  By 
L.  AGASSIZ.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
12mo. 

A  WORK  from  the  scientific  storehouse  of 
Professor  Agassiz  needs  only  to  have  atten- 
tion called  to  its  existence  to  command  uni- 
versal welcome.  The  readers  of  the  "  At- 
lantic "  are  already  in  some  measure  famil- 
iar with  its  contents,  being  a  reprint  of  a 
series  of  papers  published  in  this  journal ; 
but  they  will  be  read  again  with  double 
satisfaction  in  this  continuous  form.  The 


avowed  purpose  is  "  to  give  some  general 
hints  to  young  students  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  scientific  truth  has  been  reached." 

There  are  many  lovers  of  Nature,  and 
many  students  of  Nature ;  but  there  are 
very  few  whom  we  may  term  philosophers 
of  Nature.  In  other  words,  there  are  those 
who  are  charmed  with  the  external  world, 
its  landscapes,  its  beauteous  forms  and 
tints,  and  all  its  various  adaptations  to 
fascinate  the  senses,  —  and  those  who  de- 
light in  deciphering  and  describing  all  the 
details  of  individual  objects,  and  their 
wonderful  fitness  to  the  rdle  they  have 
severally  or  unitedly  to  play  ;  and  there  is 
the  man  who,  endowed  wfth  all  this,  seeks 
to  go  still  farther,  and  from  myriads  of  ob- 
servations to  deduce  great  general  truths. 
He  is  the  philosopher. 

When  Agassiz  arrived  in  this  country, 
there  were  many  good  observers  of  Nature 
here,  and  many  who  had  accumulated  a 
large  store  of  facts.  Each  one  had  been 
working  in  his  own  way,  almost  alone, 
scarcely  knowing  the  ultimate  aims  of  sci- 
entific research,  much  less  knowing  how  to 
arrive  at  them.  To  him,  more  than  to  any 
other  person,  zoologists  in  this  country  are 
indebted  for  showing  them  how  to  work, 
and  for  presenting  to  them  a  plan  to  be 
worked  out,  with  processes  and  means  by 
which  this  is  to  be  done.  And  now  he  de- 
signs to  diffuse  these  high  aims  and  meth- 
ods throughout  the  community.  As  he 
says,  "The  time  has  come  when  scientific 
truth  must  cease  to  be  the  property  of 
the  few,  when  it  must  be  woven  into  the 
common  life  of  the  world."  Of  all  men, 
he  is  the  one  to  gain  the  ear  and  under- 
standing of  the  public  on  such  matters, 
and  to  command  the  recognition  of  his 
conclusions.  His.  faculty  of  simplifying 
great  principles,  and  of  clothing  them  in 
such  language  and  with  such  illustrations 
as  to  render  them  intelligible  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  uninstructed,  is  one  of  Profes- 
sor Agassiz's  most  rare  characteristics.  In 
these  chapters  he  has  unfolded  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  high  scientific  results 
have  been  and  may  be  attained,  and  has  well 
illustrated  them.  In  a  short  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  Natural  History,  he  has  noticed 
the  methods  which  were  successively  pur- 
sued in  its  study,  and  the  long  time  which 
elapsed  before  anything  like  true  science 
was  developed  ;  he  has  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity and  nature  of  classification,  the  im- 
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portant  terms  employed,  as  classes,  orders, 
families,  genera,  and  species,  and  their  sig- 
nification, and  dwells  upon  the  great  idea 
that  all  the  denominations  represented  by 
these  terms  exist  definitely  in  Nature,  and 
can  be  legitimate  and  permanent  only  as 
they  conform  to  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Nature  herself.    Much  of  the  work  is  de- 
vote4  tfc  the  enforcement  of  this  doctrine. 
He  STOWS  us,  more  especially  by  the  class 
of  Radiates,  how   objects   at   first   view 
widely  different  all  conform  to  the  same 
definite  plan,  and  how  some  which  during 
a  part  of  their  history  would  not  be  sus- 
pected of  having  any  alliance  with  each 
other,  yet,  by  alternate  generations,  come 
to  be  identical.     He  shows,  by  the  ova- 
rian egg,  the  great  simplicity  and  appar- 
ent identity  of  the  beginnings  of  all  ani- 
mal life,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  diversified  forms  of  animals  are  devel- 
oped, and  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing the  history  of  an  animal  through 
all  its  phases  before  its  true  place  in  the 
grand  plan  can  be  determined.  He  discusses 
the  permanence  of  species,  and  the  limits  of 
their  variation,  which  he  illustrates  more 
especially  by  the  growth  of  corals,  and 
most  emphatically  expresses  his  dissent 
from  the  startling  development -doctrines 
of  Darwin.    But  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
attempt  an  abstract  of  the  numerous  truths 
he  has  alluded  to,  and  the  methods  by 
which  such  truths  are  to  be  sought.    It 
is  to  these  truths,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  mere  study  and  description  of  spe- 
cies, and  the  building  up  of  systems  on 
external  characters  alone,  that  he  hopes 
to  direct  attention.     These  comprehensive 
truths  are  few.     Agassiz  tells  us,  that,  af- 
ter a  whole  life  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Nature,  a  simple   sentence  may  express 
all  he  himself  has  done  :  "  I  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the 
succession  of  fishes  in   geological   times 
and  the  different  stages  of  their  growth  in 
the  egg,  —  this  is  all."     Though  this  is  by 
no  means  the  limit  of  his  claim  so  modestly 
expressed,  yet  that  was  a  grand  general- 
ization, and,  like  thegreat  doctrine  of  grav- 
itation, and  the  demonstration  by  Cuvier 
of  the  existence  of  races  of  animals  and 
plants  on  the  globe  anterior  to  those  now 
existing,  it  proves  to  be  of  almost  indefi- 
nite application,  and,  like  those  doctrines, 
has  revolutionized  science. 

The  peculiar  scientific  views  here  pre- 


sented this  is  no  place  to  criticize.  But 
we  may  say  that  to  every  student  of  liber- 
al culture  this  work  is  essential.  Every 
teacher's  table  and  every  school-library 
should  be  furnished  with  it. 


Hannah  Thurston :  A  Story  of  American  Life. 

By  BAYARD  TAYLOR.  New  York :  G.  P. 

Putnam. 

« 

ME.  BAYARD  TAYLOR  evidently  does 
not  subscribe  to  the  theory  which  "Friends 
in  Council "  attributes  to  a  large  class  : 
"that  men  cannot  excel  in  more  things 
than  one  ;  and  that,  if  they  can,  they  had 
better  be  quiet  about  it."  Having  already 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  traveller,  a  poet, 
and  a  secretary  to  a  foreign  legation,  he 
now  enters  the  lists  with  the  novelists, 
who  must  look  well  to  their  laurels,  if  they 
would  not  have  them  snatched  from  their 
brows  by  this  new-comer. 

The  book  is  called  "  A  Story  of  Amer- 
ican Life."  It  is  American  life,  just  as  the 
statue  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  or  the  Apol- 
lo Belvedere  is  the  representation  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  No  Athenian  belle,  no  Delphic 
athlete,  stood  for  those  beautiful  shapes ; 
but  the  nose  was  modelled  from  one  copy, 
the  limbs  from  another,  the  brow  from  a 
third,  and  the  result  is  a  joy  forever.  So 
the  American  life  portrayed  in  this  story 
is  a  conglomeration,  and  partially  a  carica- 
ture, of  the  various  isms  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  strata  of  our  social  life.  That 
any  American  village  should  present  with- 
in its  outmost  circle  the  collection  of  pecu- 
liarities gathered  here  would  be  little  less 
than  marvellous.  That  they  are  found  in 
so  many  American  villages  as  to  justify 
their  being  attributed  to  American  villages 
in  general  is  preposterous.  Certainly,  this 
picture  does  not  daguerreotype  New  Eng- 
land, however  it  may  be  in  New  York,  — 
and  though  New  England  is  small  land  pro- 
vincial and  New  York  is  large  and  cosmopol- 
itan, still  we  respectfully  submit  that  any 
characteristic  which  may  belong  to  New 
York  and  does  not  belong  to  New  England 
is  local  and  not  national ;  and  though  a 
writer,  for  his  own  convenience  and  the 
better  to  convey  his  moral,  may,  if  he 
choose,  group  all  the  wickednesses  and 
weaknesses  of  the  land  in  one  secluded 
spot,  he  ought  not  to  convey  to  strangers 
so  wrong  an  idea  of  our  rural  social  life  as 
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to  make  that  spot  the  exponent  of  all.— So 
much  for  the  title. 

We  now  open  the  book,  and  are  imme- 
diately in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  have 
an  indescribable  familiarity.  We  have  a 
confused  sense  of  having  met  these  people 
before.  Certainly  they  have  a  strong  fam- 
ily-likeness to  denizens  of  modern  novels. 
The  sewing-circles  and  small-talk  savor  of 
the  cheap  wit  of  Widow  Bedott.  Jutnapore 
must  have  descended  in  a  right  line  from 
Borrioboola  -  Gha.  The  traditional  spin- 
sters with  their  "  withered  bosoms  "  march 
in  four  abreast.  The  hereditary  clergy- 
men, hungry,  sectarian,  sanctimonious, 
rabid,  form  into  line  with  the  precision 
acquired  by  long  drill.  The  hero  and 
heroine  stand  up  as  good  as  married  in 
the  first  chapter.  The  features  of  the 
hero  are  instantly  recognizable.  There 
is  the  small  stir,  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  some  one  steps  upon  the  stage, 
"  tall  and  sunburnt,  with  a  moustache," 
—  't  is  he  !  Alonzo  !  —  "  with  easy  self- 
possession  and  a  genial  air,"  —  the  very 
man,  —  "  habitual  manners  slightly  touch- 
ed with  reserve,  but  no  man  could  unbend 
more  easily,"  —  who  but  he,  our  old  ac- 
quaintance ?  —  "a  rich  baritone  voice," 
"  strung  with  true  masculine  fibre,"  strik- 
ing in  among  the  sharps  and  flats  and  bring- 
ing them  all  into  harmony,— that  is  the  in- 
vtfriable  way.  "  Generally,  the  least  intel- 
lectual persons  sing  with  the  truest  and 
most  touching  expression,  because  voice 
and  intellect  are  rarely  combined,  [the  rea- 
son seems  to  us  rather  a  restatement  of  the 
fact,]  but  Maxwell  Woodbury's  fine  organ 
had  not  been  given  to  him  at  the  expense 
of  his  brain."  Certainly  not.  He  never 
would  have  been  our  hero,  if  it  had.  When 
you  add,  that  "  his  manners  were  thorough- 
ly refined,  and  his  property  large  enough 
and  not  too  large  for  leisure,"  why,  one 
might  almost  send  a  sheriff  to  arrest  him, 
trusting  to  this  description  to  make  sure 
of  his  identity.  The  heroine  is  of  course 
the  "  pale,  quiet,  earnest  -  looking  girl," 
who,  in  the  midst  of  snoods,  frocks,  jack- 
ets, pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  other  com- 
monplace handicraft,  is  embroidering  with 
green  silk  upon  warm  brown  cloth  the 
thready  stems  and  frail  diminishing  fronds 
of  a  group  of  fern  -  leaves,  —  who  alone 
among  assured  matrons  and  faded  spinsters 
is  visited  by  "  a  flitting  blush,  delicate  and 
transient  as  the  shadow  of  a  rose  tossed 


upon  marble," — and  who  matches  the  "  glo- 
rious lay  "  of  the  hero,  that  "  thrilled  and 
shook  her  with  its  despairing  solemnity," 
with  an  Alpine  song,  that,  pure  and  sweet, 
sets  the  hero  once  more  face  to  face  with 
the  Rosenlaui  glacier  and  the  jagged  pyra- 
mid of  the  Wetterhorn. 

To  this  there  is  no  special  objection.  Ev- 
ery man  has  a  right  to  heap  virtues  and 
graces  upon  his  hero,  and  to  heighten 
their  effect  by  as  much  uncouthness  and 
insincerity  as  he  chooses  to  attribute  to  the 
subordinates  ;  but  so  far  as  he  professes  to 
represent  life,  he  should  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  natural  laws.  If  he  chooses  to 
introduce  time-honored  personages,we  shall 
not  quarrel  with  him,  although  we  certain- 
ly think  it  desirable  that  some  fresh  piquan- 
cy in  their  characters  shall  be  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  reappearance.  We  may  regret 
that  a  subtle,  but  palpable  ridicule  is  cast 
upon  foreign  missions,  —  a  cause  which, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  its 
immediate  objects,  will  forever  stand  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  most  unselfish,  the 
most  sublime,  and  the  most  Christ-like 
movements  that  have  ever  been  originated 
by  man.  The  hero  does,  indeed,  patronize 
them  to  the  extent  of.  saying  that  he  haa 
"  seen  something  of  your  missions  in  India, 
and  believes  that  they  are  capable  of  accom- 
plishing much  good,"  —  adding,  however, 
lest  his  words  excite  hopes  too  sanguine, 
"  Still,  you  must  not  expect  immediate  re- 
turns. It  is  only  the,  lowest  caste  that  is 
now  reached,  and  the  Christianizing  of  In- 
dia must  come,  eventually,  from  the  high- 
est," —  words  which  we  shall  be  very 
ready  to  take  as  opinion,  but  very  slow  to 
receive  as  oracle,  since,  from  the  time  when 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly,  while  the  higher  classes  thrust  him 
out  of  their  synagogues,  till  the  present 
day,  the  history  of  Christianity  has  been 
the  history  of  an  influence  rising  from  the 
lower  layers  of  society  into  the  upper,  rath- 
er than  filtering  down  from  the  upper  into 
the  lower. 

Since,  also,  however  vulgarly  the  Grin- 
dies  may  put  it,  it  is  true  that  drunkenness 
is  the  agony  of  wives,  the  dread  of  moth- 
ers, —  that  it  does  destroy  hopes,  desolate 
hearths,  break  hearts,  —  that  within  the 
last  two  years  it  has  added  to  its  terrible 
deeds  wide  disasters  to  our  arms,  long  sor- 
row to  our  country,  and  fruitless  death  in 
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a  thousand  households,— we  think  it  would 
have  been  well,  if  the  discredit  cast  upon 
temperance  measures,  and  the  discomfiture 
visited  upon  its  advocates,  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  less  covert  recognition  of 
the  evil  and  by  a  more  obvious  sympathy 
with  its  victims.  Since  the  methods  taken 
to  insure  self-control  are  insufficient,  would 
it  not  have  been  possible  to  indicate  bet- 
ter ?  :Since  Woodbury  does  not  think  ab- 
stinence to  be  the  cure  of  intemperance, 
could  he  not  justify  his  practice  by  a  high- 
er principle  than  self-indulgence,  lay  it  on 
a  deeper  foundation  than  dilettanteism  ? 

We  regret,  also,  that  in  a  book  by  Bay- 
ard Taylor  there  should  have  been  found 
room  for  such  a  paragraph  as  this  :  — 

"  The  churches  in  the  village  undertook  their 
periodical  '  revivals,'  which  absorbed  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  while  they  lasted.  It 
was  not  the  usual  season  an  Ptolemy  for  such 
agitations  of  the  religious  atmosphere, — but  the 
Methodist  clergyman,  a  very  zealous  and  im- 
passioned speaker,  having  initiated  the  move- 
ment with  great  success,  the  other  sects  be- 
came alarmed  lest  he  should  sweep  all  the  re- 
pentant sinners  of  the  place  into  his  own  fold. 
As  soon  as  they  could  obtain  help  from  Tibe- 
rius, the  Baptists  followed,  and  the  Rev.  Lem- 
uel Styles  was  constrained  to  do  likewise.  For 
a  few  days  the  latter  regained  the  ground  he 
had  lost,  and  seemed  about  to  distance  his 
competitors.  Luckily  for  him, ....  the  ma- 
terial for  conversion,  drawn  upon  from  so  many 
different  quarters,  was  soon  exhausted ;  but  the 
rival  churches  stoutly  held  out,  until  convinced 
that  neither  had  any  further  advantage  to  gain 
over  the  other." 

No  one  who  has  given  to  the  religious 
phenomena  of  the  day  the  smallest  degree 
of  intellectual  and  sympathetic  attention 
can  fail  to  pronounce  this  a  gross  and  ill- 
bred  caricature.  Ridicule  is  the  legiti- 
mate weapon  of  Truth ;  but  ridicule  that 
strikes  rudely  and  indiscriminately,  wound- 
ing without  benefiting,  is  not  found  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  courtesy.  We  regret 
these  blemishes,  and  such  as  these,  the 
more  because  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
effects  produced  were  not  intended  by  the 
author.  We  believe,  not  only  from  his  pre- 
vious reputation,  but  from  the  spirit  of  the 
book,  which  warms,  deepens,  and  clarifies 
itself  as  it  goes  on,  that  he  aimed  only  at 
results  pure,  healthful,  and  desirable.  It  is 
by  no  design  of  his,  that  young  feet,  already 
wavering  downward,  will  not  be  strength- 
ened to  pause,  to  turn,  to  steady  themselves, 


but  will  rather  be  lured  on  by  his  words.  It 
is  no  purpose  of  his  to  make  the  crusts  of 
Materialism  harden  still  more  hopelessly 
above  the  stifled  soul.  He  designs  to  rid- 
icule only  that  which  is  ridiculous.  There 
are  evidences  of  a  purpose  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  his  coloring  in  each  instance 
by  lines  of  light,  but  it  is  not  made  palpa- 
ble enough  for  running  readers.  He  has 
seen  the  weakness  that  generally  develops 
itself  in,  and  the  hypocrisy  that  almost 
invariably  clings  to  the  skirts  of  a  great 
popular  movement,  and  it  is  these  alone 
which  he  aims  to  bring  down.  In  this  he 
is  right.  He  errs  in  that  his  vision  is  nei- 
ther clear  nor  broad.  He  does  not  always 
wisely  discriminate  as  to  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  the  disease,  or  the  effect  of  the 
remedy  which  he  applies.  The  cause  of 
the  difficulty  has  baffled  his  researches. 
The  people  upon  whom  his  strictures  fall, 
and  to  whom  strictures  belong,  will  be  in- 
flamed, but  they  will  not  be  enlightened ; 
and  they  who  do  see  the  real  nature 
of  the  movement,  its  bane  as  well  as  its 
blessing,  and  who  are  constantly  laboring 
to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  will 
not  be  helped,  but  hindered,  by  his  well- 
in  eant  efforts. 

But,  as  we  intimated,  the  book,  like  fame, 
increases  in  going.  Under  all  the  wit 
and  humor,  which  are  often  very  charm- 
ing, under  all  the  satire,  which  is  none  the 
less  enjoyable  because  occasionally  half- 
hidden,  under  the  somewhat  multifarious 
machinery,  which  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  book  renders  necessary,  there  rises 
slowly  into  view  and  presently  into  prom- 
inence the  outline  of  a  purpose  as  noble  as 
it  is  rare.  In  the  teeth  of  popular  preju- 
dice, Bayard  Taylor  has  had  the  courage 
to  take  for  his  heroine  a  woman  "  strong- 
minded,"  austere  in  her  faith,  past  her 
first  youth,  given  to  public  speaking,  and 
imbued,  we  might  almost  say  to  stubborn- 
ness, with  ultra  ideas  of  "  woman's  rights." 
True,  he  has  given  her  to  us  in  the  most 
modified  form  possible  to  such  a  character, 
utterly  pure,  unselfish,  true,  refined,  with- 
'  out  ambition,  impelled  by  the  highest  mo- 
tives, and  guided  by  the  highest  principles. 
But  the  conjunction  of  these  two  classes 
of  qualities  in  one  person  is  the  real  Mal- 
akoff.  That  accomplished  and  the  work 
is  done.  In  this  conception  lies  the  true 
originality  of  the  book.  In  this  attempt 
lies  the  true  consciousness  of  power.  He 
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who  can  make  his  hero  say,—"  It  was  my 
profound  appreciation  of  those  very  ele- 
ments in  your  character  which  led  you  to 
take  up  these  claims  of  woman  and  make 
them  your  own,  that  opened  the  way  for  you 
to  my  heart :  I  reverence  the  qualities, with- 
out accepting  all  the  conclusions  born  of 
them,"  —  has  a  deeper  insight  than  most 
of  his  fellows.  He  shows  that  he  looks 
at  things,  and  not  at  the  traditions  of 
things.  He  is  not  led  away  by  the  cry 
of  the  mob,  and  the  gleam  of  gold  so  pure 
and  solid  almost  changes  into  indignation 
our  regret  that  he  has  ever  suffered  him- 
self to  be  deceived  by  the  glare  of  tawdry 
tinsel. 

Yet  even  here  he  has  not  struck  all 
truth.  It  is  the  most  improbable  thing  in 
the  world  that  any  woman  should  have 
built  up  such  a  wall  around  herself  as  is 
represented  here.  It  is  morally  impossi- 
ble that  such  a  woman  as  Hannah  Thurs- 
ton  should  have  done  it.  It  is  simply  un- 
natural. It  might,  perhaps,  happen,  just 
as  a  woman  might  happen  to  have  been 
born  with  five  fingers  on  each  hand.  But 
it  js  not  with  freaks  of  Nature,  it  is  with 
Nature,  that  we  have  to  deal.  Girls  may 
please  themselves  with  fine  -  sounding 
phrases  about  equal  powers  and  equal 
rights  in  marriage,  but  they  generally 
ranish  with  the  first  approach  of  a  living 
affection.  No  idea  of  independence  or 
equality  ever,  we  dare  affirm,  came  be- 
tween a  great  nature  and  its  great  love. 
No  woman  of  exalted  aims  and  large  capaci- 
ties, it  may  be  safely  said,  will  ever  be  held 
back  from  love,  or  even  from  marriage, 
by  any  scruples  as  to  her  relative  stand- 
ing. The  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
such  a  woman  as  Hannah  Thurston  would 
not  be  a  dread  of  the  "  submission  of  love," 
but  rather  of  a  submission  without  love, 
a.  submission  of  mere  contiguity  to  some- 
what hard,  false,  coarse,  unjust,  naming 
itself  with  a  name  to  which  it  had  no  title. 
If  she  trusted  her  lover  thoroughly,  she 
would  intrust  all  risks  to  love.  She  would 
know  with  her  head  and  feel  with  her 
heart,  that,  with  the  chivalry,  the  intensity, 
the  reverence,  the  elevation  of  such  a  sen- 
timent as  she  imagined,  there  could  be 
neither  bondage  nor  freedom,  neither  mine 


nor  thine,  but  a  oneness  that  would  bring 
all  relations  into  harmony  with  itself. 
The  very  essence  of  love  is  humility,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  glory  is  that  it  abol- 
ishes all  laws,  all  rights,  all  powers,  and  is 
to  itself  alone  law,  right,  and  power.  By 
the  completeness  of  self-  abnegation  may 
the  footsteps  of  love  be  traced.  This  par- 
tially the  author  recognizes,  choosing  it 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
but  erring  in  that  he  makes  it  come  with 
resistance  and  reluctance,  the  conquest  of 
love,  instead  of  spontaneously  and  uncon- 
sciously, its  necessary  concomitant. 

In  the  hero  of  the  story  and  his  relations 
to  the  heroine,  with  occasional  question- 
able traits,  we  find  often  a  generosity,  del- 
icacy, and  devotion  which  give  promise  of 
good.  A  man  who  can  conceive  a  char- 
acter so  much  above  the  common  level, 
where  the  common  level  has  always  been 
low,  cannot  fail  by  continued  observation 
and  candid  thinking  to  rise  still  higher. 
Frequently  already,  seeming  hardly  to  be 
conscious  of  it,  he  impinges  upon  a  far- 
reaching,  deep -lying,  but  generally  un- 
recognized truth.  When  men  shall  have 
come  to  study  the  nature  of  woman,  in- 
stead of  haranguing  about  her  duties,  a 
great  point  will  have  been  gained. 

The  blemishes  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  others  which  we  have  not  pointed 
out,  are  only  blemishes,  and  chiefly  upon 
the  surface.  They  mar,  but  they  do  not 
vitiate. 

The  limits  of  a  mngazine  will  not  ad- 
mit that  adequate  analysis  and  criticism 
which  the  ability  of  the  book,  both  in 
point  of  subject  and  treatment,  deserves. 
We  have  only  space  to  say,  that,  making 
every  allowance  for  every  fault,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  a  pioneer,  and  an  able  pio- 
neer, in  a  tract  which  has  been  hitherto,  so 
far  as  we  know,  unbroken  wilderness.  Its 
author  has  not  solved  the  problem,  —  ho 
does  not  even  understand  all  its  condi- 
tions ;  but  he  is  travelling  in  the  direction 
of  the  true  solution :  and  he  offers  us  the 
rare,  we  had  almost  said  the  solitary,  speo- 
tacle  of  a  man  and  an  opponent  bringing 
to  the  discussion  of  the  "  Woman's-Righta 
question  "  an  appreciable  degree  of  sense, 
justice,  and  moral  dignity. 
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GENIUS. 


WHEN  Paul  Morphy  plays  seven  games 
of  chess  at  once  and  blindfold,  when  young 
Colburn  gives  impromptu  solution  to  a 
mathematical  problem  involving  fifty-six 
figures,  we  are  struck  with  hopeless  won- 
der :  such  power  is  separated  by  the 
very  extent  of  it  from  our  mental  opera- 
tions. But  when  we  further  observe  that 
these  feats  are  attended  by  little  or  no  fa- 
tigue, —  that  this  is  the  play,  not  the  ten- 
.sion  of  faculty,  we  recognize  a  new  kind, 
not  merely  a  new  degree,  of  intelligence. 
These  men  seem  to  leap,  not  labor  step 
by  step,  to  their  results.  Colburn  sees  the 
complication  of  values,  Morphy  that  of 
moves,  as  we  see  the  relation  of  two  and 
two.  What  is  multiform  and  puzzling  to 
us  is  simple  to  them,  as  the  universe  lies 
rounded  and  is  one  thought  in  the  Origi- 
nal Mind.  We  seek  in  vain  for  the  secret 
of  this  mastery.  It  is  private,  — as  deeply 
hidden  from  those  who  have  as  from  those 
who  have  it  not.  They  cannot  think  oth- 
erwise than  so,  and  to  this  exercise  have, 
been  provoked  by  every  influence  in  life. 
The  boy  who  is  an  organized  arithmetic 
and  geometry  will  count  all  the  hills  of  po- 
tatoes and  reckon  the  kernels  of  corn  in 


a  bushel,  and  his  triangles  soon  begin  to 
cover  the  barn-door.  He  sees  nothing 
but  number  and  dimension ;  he  feeds  on 
these,  another  fellow  on  apples  and  nuts. 
But  his  brother  loves  application  of  force, 
builds  wheels  and  mills ;  his  head  is  full 
of  cogs  and  levers  and  eccentrics;  and 
after  he  has  gone  out  to  his  engineering 
in  the  great  machine-shop  of  a  modern 
world,  the  old  corn-chamber  at  home  is 
lumbered  with  his  mysterious  contrivan- 
ces, studies  for  a  self- impelling  or  grav- 
itating machine  and  perpetual  motion. 
Another  boy  is  fired  with  the  mystery  of 
form.  He  will  draw  the  cat  and  'dog ; 
his  chalk  and  charcoal  are  on  all  our  et 
bows ;  he  carves  a  ram's  head  on  his  bat, 
an  eagle  on  a  walking-stick,  perches  a 
cock  on  top  of  the  barn,  puts  an  eye  and 
a  nose  to  every  triangle  of  the  geometer, 
and  paints  faces  on  the  wheels  of  his  me- 
chanical brother.  In  all  these  boys  there 
is  something  more  than  ability ;  there 
is  propensity,  an  attraction  irresistible. 
Their  minds  run,  we  say,  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  they  creep  or  lie  still,  if  turned 
in  another.  The  young  shepherd  will  toss 
eggs,  spin  platters,  and  balance  knives, 
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year  after  year,  in  solitude,  with  a  patient 
energy  and  endurance  able  to  command 
any  fortune. 

What  philter  is  in  these  faculties  ?  The 
boy  who  will  be  great  is  always  discon- 
tented with  his  work,  ready  to  rub  out 
and  begin  again.  He  follows  a  bee,  and 
never  quite  touches  that  which  drew  him 
on.  Plainly,  the  mere  ability  to  do  is  a 
dry  straw,  but  through  it  our  seeker  tastes 
an  intoxicating,  seductive  liquor,  from 
which  he  cannot  take  away  his  lips. 

It  is  the  liquor  of  our  life.  In  measure, 
or  form,  or  tone,  he  applies  himself  to  the 
very  breasts  of  Nature,  and  draws  through 
these  exteriors  a  motherly  milk  which 
was  her  blood  and  hastens  to  be  his  own. 
If  the  young  cub  holds  fast  to  the  teat, 
be  sure  the  stream  flows  and  his  veins 
swell.  Matter  is  the  dry  rind  of  this  suc- 
culent, nutritious  universe :  prick  it  on 
any  side,  and  you  draw  the  same  juice. 
Varieties  of  endowment  are  only  so  many 
pitchers  dipped  in  one  stream.  Poet, 
painter,  musician,  mathematician,  the  gift 
is  an  accident  of  organization,  the  result 
is  admission  to  that  by  which  all  things 
are,  and  by  partaking  which  we  become 
what  we  must  be. 

Of  this  experience  there  can  be  no 
adequate  report.  It  is  as  though  one 
should  attempt  to  go  up  in  a  balloon  above 
the  atmosphere  and  bring  down  the  ether 
in  his  hands.  There  is  a  spring  on  every 
door  in  Nature  to  close  it  behind  the  re- 
turning footsteps  of  her  lover,  so  that  he 
can  lead  no  man  freely  into  the  chamber 
where  she  gave  him  love  ;  it  is  only  by 
the  confidence,  fervency,  and  reverence 
of  the  initiate  that  we  learn  in  what 
presence  he  has  been.  Genius  is  great, 
but  no  product  of  genius  is  more  than  a 
shadow  which  points  to  this  sun  behind 
the  sun  as  its  substance,  and  the  power 
of  our  inspired  men  has  been  merely 
manifested,  not  rightly  employed.  Gen- 
ius has  availed  only  to  authenticate  itself 
as  the  normal  activity  of  man,  not  yet  to 
do  the  work  of  the  world. 

Sense  is  a  tangle  of  contradiction.  The 
boy  throws  wood  on  water  and  it  floats ; 
then  he  throws  in  his  new  knife  and  it 


sinks.  How  was  he  to  know  that  the 
same  force  will  lift  a  stick  and  swallow  a 
knife  ?  He  throws  a  feather  after  his 
knife,  and  away  it  swims  On  the  wind. 
That  is  another  brook,  then,  in  which  the 
feather  is  a  stick  and  the  stick  a  stone. 
Not  only  are  results  of  a  single  law  op- 
posed, but  the  laws  pull  one  this  way,  one 
that,  as  gravitation  contends  with  cur- 
rents of  water  and  air.  If  we  could  be 
shut  in  sense  and  surface,  Nature  would 
seem  a  game  of  cross  -  purposes,  every 
creature  devouring  another.  The  oeast 
eats  plant  and  beast ;  he  dies,  and  the 
plant  eats  him  again ;  fire,  water,  and 
frost,  in  their  old  quarrel,  destroy  what- 
ever they  build  ;  the  night  eats  the  day, 
summer  the  snow,  and  winter  the  green. 
Change  is  a  revolving  wheel,  in  which  so 
many  spokes  rise,  so  many  fall,  a  motion 
returning  into-  itself.  Nature  is  a  circle, 
but  man  a  spiral.  No  wonder  he  is  dis- 
satisfied, with  his  longing  to  get  on.  Eat- 
ing and  hunger,  labor  and  rest,  gathering 
and  spending,  there  is  no  gain.  Life  is 
consumed  in  getting  a  living.  After  la- 
borious years  our  money  is  ready  in  bank, 
but  the  man  who  was  to  enjoy  it  is  gone 
from  enjoyment,  shrivelled  with  care,  ev- 
ery appetite  dried  up.  So  learning  dev- 
astates the  scholar,  is  another  plague  of 
wealth,  and  our  goodness  turns  out  to  be 
a  hasty  mistake.  Is  order  disorder,  then  ? 
Are  we  fools  of  fate  ?  Is  there  only  pow- 
er enough  to  prop  up  this  rickety  old  sys- 
tem, to  keep  it  running  and  hold  our  noses 
to  the  grindstone  ?  No  man  believes  it: 
the  madness  of  Time  has  method  only 
half  concealed. 

See  what  eagerness  is  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  curious,  hopeful,  dimly  aware  of 
beneficence  under  all  these  knocks  and 
denials.  There  are  whispers  of  a  great 
destiny  for  man,  —  that  he  is  dear  to  the 
Cause.  We  suspect  integrity  in  Nature. 
Can  this  canebrake,  in  which  we  are 
tangled  with  care,  fear,  and  sin,  be  after 
all  single  and  sincere,  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gent kindness  ?  Genius  is  the  opening 
of  this  suspicion  to  certainty.  We  are 
like  children  who  recognize  the  love 
which  gives  them  sugar-plums,  but  not 
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that  which  shuts  the  bag  and  forbids. 
Insight  goes  deep  enough  to  prize  all  se- 
verity and  detect  the  good  of  evil. 

Trade  seems  contemptible  to  Wilhclm 
Meister,  but,  in  its  larger  aspect,  sublime 
to  Werner,  who  sees  it  as  an  explora- 
tion and  possession  of  Nature  with  friend- 
ly interchange  between  man  and  man. 
Trade  is  democracy.  Authority  is  hate- 
ful to  democrats ;  but  Carlyle  can  justify 
loyalty,  and  show  how  obedience  to  the 
hero  may  be  fidelity  to  myself.  Every 
experience  needs  its  interpreter,  one  who 
can  show  its  derivation  from  an  absolute 
centre.  The  mob  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  a  crowd  of  devils  till  their  poet 
arrives  and  restores  these  maniacs  to  man- 
hood. They  are  misguided  brothers,  do- 
ing what  we  should  do  in  their  place. 
Genius  in  every  situation  takes  hold  on 
reality,  a  tap-root  going  down  to  the 
source.  Equilibrium  appears  in  a  stag- 
gering as  well  as  a  standing  figure,  and 
is  perfectly  restored  in  every  fall.  The 
landscape  seen  in  detail  is  broken  and 
ragged, — here  a  raw  sand -bank,  there 
a  crooked  butternut -tree,  yonder  a  stiff 
black  cedar :  but  look  with  a  larger  eye ; 
the  straight  is  complement  to  the  crooked 
tree,  color  balances  color,  form  corrects 
form,  and  the  entire  effect  of  every  scene 
is  completeness.  The  artist  restores  this 
harmony  broken  by  our  microscopic  view. 
Music  is  a  shattering  and  suspension  of 
chords  till  we  ache  ibr  their  resolution ; 
and  the  music  of  life  is  desire,  a  dimin- 
ished seventh  that  melts  the  past  and  ru- 
ins the  present  to  prepare  a  future  in  an- 
other key. 

Genius  sees  that  many  an  exception  is 
fruit  of  some  larger  law,  is  not  imperfec- 
tion, but  uncomprehended  perfection.  Is 
there,  then,  no  imperfection  ?  We  are 
haunted  by  such  a  thought.  We  see  first 
a  mixed  beauty  in  faces,  partly  life  and 
partly  organization ;  the  body  is  never 
symmetrical,  deformity  is  the  rule.  But 
beauty  will  not  be  measured  by  form ; 
the  body  cannot  long  occupy  good  eyes ; 
•we  begin  to  look  through  that,  and  en- 
counter some  courage,  generosity,  or  ten- 
derness, a  dawning  or  dominant  light  in 


every  countenance.  This  is  our  morning, 
and  the  physical  form  only  a  low  shore 
over  which  it  breaks.  Beauty  is^he  rule, 
exceptions  melt  away.  There  is  no  face 
in  which  Raphael  cannot  see  more  than  I 
see  in  any  face  ;  the  dullest  landscape  is 
to  Turner  a  fairer  vision  than  I  can  find 
in  the  world;  Byron  in  his  blackguards 
shows  a  kind  of  magnanimity  which  re- 
freshes the  victims  of  respectability  and 
routine.  The  individuality  of  men  is  de- 
formity, a  departure  from  the  human 
type ;  yet  this  fault  makes  each  neces- 
sary to  each,  founds  society,  love,  and 
friendship.  So  wherever  a  break  appears 
in  the  plan,  we  anticipate  a  larger  pur- 
pose, and  sound  down  through  the  water, 
certain  to  find  under  that  also  a  continu- 
ation of  land.  Genius  first  named  our 
system  a  universe  to  mark  its  consisten- 
cy, and  goes  on  reconciling,  showing  how 
creatures  and  men  are  made  of  one  stuff 
and  that  not  so  bad.  Let  the  thing  be 
what  it  may,  press  on  it  a  little  with  the 
mind,  and  order  begins  to  ooze.  There 
is  nothing  on  which  we  cannot  feed  with 
good-  enough  teeth  and  digestion,  for  the 
elements  of  meat  are  given  also  in  brick 
and  bark.  Natural  objects  are  explored 
to  their  roots  in  man,  and  through  him  in 
the  Cause :  each  is  what  it  is  in  kindness 
to  him,  has  its  soul  in  his  breast,  grows 
out  of  him  as  truly  as  his  hair,  and  tha 
out-world  is  only  a  larger  body  shaped  by 
his  needs.  Each  thing  is  a  passive  man, 
and  personification  does  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  joint -stool  and  the  fence 
or  whatever  creature  talks  and  suffers  in 
verse. 

What  is  the  -meaning  of  my  day  and 
relations  ?  I  suspect  an  advantage  de- 
signed for  me,  but  not  yet  extracted,  in 
marriage  and  the  family-life,  in  books,  in 
politics,  in  business,  in  the  garden,  in  mu- 
sic. How  much  of  each,  as  I  know  them, 
is  chaff?  how  much  is  life  coming  in  from 
the  deep  by  these  IOAV  doors  ?  What  is 
society  ?  An  eating  and  drinking  togeth- 
er ?  a  bit  of  gossip  ?  a  volley  of  jokes  ? 
Do  men  meet  in  these  exercises,  or  in 
hope  and  humanity  ?  We  are  all  supe- 
rior to  amusement.  The  cowardly  host 
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will  entertain  with  fiddlers  and  cream ; 
then  every  guest  leaves  his  high  desire 
with  his  hat,  leaves  himself  behind,  and 
descends  to  fiddlers  and  cream.  But  men 
rise  to  associate ;  in  sinking  they  sepa- 
rate ;  and  the  good  host  must  call  us  up, 
not  drag  us  down  to  his  feast.  Goethe 
knows  how  to  spread  the  table  with  port- 
folios, architecture,  music,  drawing,  ta- 
bleaux ;  but  a  great  love,  with  its  inevi- 
table thought,  makes  even  these  solvents 
superfluous.  Goethe  studies  the  ceme- 
tery, the  chapel,  the  school,  the  gallery, 
the  burial-service,  the  estate, — whatever 
is  nearest.  He  finds  astonishing  values 
in  labor,  trade,  production,  art,  science, 
war.  In  his  boyhood  he  built  an  altar 
with  his  playthings  and  burned  incense 
to  Deity  on  a  pile  of  shells  and  stones. 
That  act  of  worship  foreshadowed  his 
whole  career ;  he  took  every  creature 
and  thing  from  God's  hand  with  reverent 
expectation,  and  never  rested  till  he  had 
opened  to  some  intent  of  the  Maker  there- 
in. Things,  therefore,  in  his  view  are  no 
longer  empty  and  hollow  like  old  cast-off" 
shoes,  but  pieces  of  sublime  design.  A 
beetle  is  sustained  by  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  needs  the  sun  and  the  sea,  winter 
and  summer,  earth's  orbit  and  parallax, 
needs  whatever  has  been  made,  to  set  him 
on  his  legs.  He  carries  the  world  in  lit- 
tle, and  is  a  creeping  black  body  of  the 
best. 

Much  more  man  is  microcosmic  and 
macrocosmic.  Natural  and  supernatural 
meet  concealedly  in  the  out-world,  but 
openly  in  him,  and  his  early  desires  grow 
into  a  future  surpassing  all  desire.  The 
poet  sees  his  destiny  in  our  wishes,  —  sees 
right  and  wrong,  kindness  and  greedi- 
ness, deepening  into  incalculable  gran- 
deurs of  heaven  and  hell.  He  sees  the 
man  never  yet  arrived,  but  now  arriv- 
ing, to  inhabit  each  breast.  "  Far  off 
his  coming  "  shines.  We  have  many  lit- 
tle gleams  of  generosity ;  we  have  con- 
viction, and,can  strike  for  the  right.  Na- 
ture is  a  fixed  quantity,  a  solid ;  but  life 
is  reinforced  by  life.  Truth  begets  truth, 
love  kindles  love,  every  end  is  a  new 
beginning.  « 


Therefore  the  perception  of  genius  is 
prophetic,  —  an  anticipation  of  manhood 
for  this  boy,  who  is  the  King's  son,  child 
of  Eternity,  and  only  changeling  of  Time. 
Wherever  any  magnanimity  is  reveal- 
ed, I  lay  claim  to  it.  The  courage  of 
heroes,  the  purity  of  angels,  the  gen- 
erosity of  God,  is  no  more  than  I  need. 
Only  show  virtue  unmixed  at  the  heart 
of  this  system,  and  you  open  my  des- 
tiny in  that.  If  there  be  but  the  least 
spark  of  pure  benignity,  it  is  a  fire  will 
spread  through  all  and  fill  the  breast ;  for 
Good  makes  good,  and  what  it  is  I  must 
become.  Man  is  heir  not  to  any  posses- 
sion or  commodity,  though  it  were  a 
homestead  in  all  heavens,  but  to  the 
moral  power  which  we  ache  to  exercise. 
To-day  I  am  a  poor  starveling  of  Nature, 
sucking  many  a  dry  straw,  but  so  sure  as 
God  I  shall  stream  like  the  sun.  The 
meanest  creature  is  a  promise  of  such 
power,  for  in  each  is  some  radiation  as 
well  as  suction.  Man  grows,  indeed,  fast- 
er than  he  can  be  filled,  and  so  is  forever 
empty  ;  but  if  power  is  never  a  plenum, 
it  is  never  drawn  dry,  and  at  least  the 
mantling  foam  of  it  fills  the  cup.  Our 
expectation  is  that  bead  on  the  draught 
of  being,  and  boils  over  the  brim. 

Imagination  is  the  spiritual  sight,  work- 
ing upward  from  the  fact,  downward  from 
the  law.  In  low  experience  it  divines 
the  tendency  of  order,  and  descends  on 
the  other  arc  of  this  rainbow  to  construct 
the  world,  and  the  man  that  must  be. 
Imagination  is  the  projection  of  each  be- 
yond himself.  A  man  shall  not  lift  his 
meat  to  his  lips  without  prophecy  and  a 
consulting  of  this  oracle  :  he  shall  first 
extend  him  to  think  the  savor  and  satis- 
faction of  the  meat.  Shut  into  the  ho- 
rizon and  the  moment,  we  have  this  on- 
ly organ  of  communication  with  all  that 
is  beyond  ;  yet  having  here  in  rudiments 
and  beginnings  all  that  is  beyond,  we 
laugh  at  the  old  limits,  and  explore 
the  universe  through  every  dimension, 
through  spaces  beyond  Space  and  times 
beyond  Time. 

If  this  old  ball  on  which  we  are  car- 
ried be  no  apple  of  Sodom,  but  sound 
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and  sweet  to  the  core,  insight  must  be 
confidence  and  satisfaction.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  thought  we  enjoy  mere  glimps- 
es and  guesses,  our  hopes  are  rather  wish- 
es than  hopes ;  we  mount  into  flame 
when  they  come,  we  sink  into  ashes 
when  they  burn  out  and  desert  us.  The 
first  glimmerings  only  beget  a  noble  dis- 
content. Children  are  tired  of  matter 
before  they  know  where  to  seek  their 
own  power  ;  they  seem  to  be  cheated  of 
themselves,  their  worthiness  is  unrecog- 
nized and  unfed.  Companions,  tasks, 
prospects  are  insufficient,  they  are  bored 
and  isolated,  they  sigh  and  mope  ;  yet 
they  are  proud  of  this  lukewarm  long- 
ing, which  does  not  quite  avail,  and  keep 
diaries  to  record  with  protest  the  dulness 
of  every  day.  Sentimentality  is  initial 
genius.  Its  complaint  seems  to  contra- 
dict the  cheerfulness  of  wisdom,  yet  it 
enjoys  complaining;  though  life  be  not 
•worth  having  on  these  conditions,  it  bot- 
tles every  tear.  A  weak  sadness  fills 
great  space  in  literature,  stocks  the  cir- 
culating library,  and  counts  its  Werthers 
by  the  thousand  in  every  age.  Now  we 
expect  this  malady,  as  we  look  for  mumps 
and  measles  in  the  growing  child.  It  is 
feminine,  —  unwilling  to  be  weak,  yet  not 
able  to  stand  and  go.  The  strong  quick- 
ly leave  it  behind. 

In  his  first  novel  Goethe  burned  out  for 
himself  this  girlish  green-sickness,  and  by 
a  more  vigorous  demand  began  to  take 
what  he  wanted  from  the  world.  To  the 
young,'  life  seems  splendid  but  inacces- 
sible. Its  remoteness  is  the  theme  of 
every  complaint ;  but  when  these  windy 
wishes  grow  stern,  inexorable,  when  a 
man  will  no  longer  beg,  but  gets  on  his 
feet  to  try  a  tussle  with  the  world,  he 
throws  resolute  arms  around  the  Great- 
est, and  finds  in  his  bosom  all  that  was 
so  vast  and  so  far. 

Then  we  open  paths,  renew  our  society, 
enlarge  our  work,  make  elbow-room  and 
head-room  enough  in  the  world.  Criti- 
cism is  the  shadow  of  the  mind.  Insight 
is  not  sadness,  but  invigoration,  —  is  no 
sob  or  spasm,  but  clearness  in  the  eye 
and  calmness  in  the  breast  We  mis- 


judge it  from  partial  examples :  the  light 
of  day  is  confidence,  yet  sudden  bursts 
of  light  distress  and  blind.  Tho^poet  is 
rapt,  and  follows  thought ;  he  leaves  his 
meat,  and  by  some  transubstantiation 
feeds  on  the  wind ;  he  no  longer  sees 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  on  a  sixpence ;  he 
is  mad  for  the  hour,  if  a  majority  shall 
say  what  is  madness.  Meanwhile  his 
field  is  unploughed  ;  and  if  he  falls  from 
this  ecstasy,  look  to  see  an  harassed,  em- 
bittered man.  The  birds  sing  as  they 
pick  up  the  corn,  but  wisdom  is  not  so 
quickly  convertible  into  meal,  and  if  he 
cannot  feed  always  on  it,  let  him  never 
seek  the  Muse.  Our  poor  half-genius 
vibrates  miserably  between  truth  and 
the  dinner-pot,  comes  back  from  his  apoc- 
alypse, and  cries  for  admiration,  gold- 
lace,  hair-powder,  and  wine.  That  is  no 
apocalypse  from  which  a  man  returns  to 
whine  and  beg.  Burns  complains  of  Scot- 
land and  poverty,  Byron  of  England  and 
respectability,  and  they  are  both  so  far 
paupers  unfed  at  home.  Wordsworth 
finds  London  a  wilderness,  and  goes  more 
than  content  to  good  company  in  lonely 
Cumberland,  to  eat  a  crust  and  drink 
•water  with  the  gods.  Socrates  is  bare- 
footed. He  has  one  want  so  pressing 
that  he  can  have  no  other  want,  and  has 
set  his  lips  to  a  cup  which  hides  his  bare 
feet  from  his  eyes :  with  a  single  gar- 
ment for  winter  and  summer,  he  draws 
the  universe  around  him  a  garment  for 
the  mind. 

If  the  first  flashes  of  perception  dazzle, 
they  are  rays  of  daylight  to  one  emerg- 
ing from  the  cave  of  sense.  The  eye  be- 
comes wonted  to  truth,  and  that  is  now 
the  least  of  his  convictions  which  yester- 
day struck  Paul  from  his  horse,  and  re- 
buked him  as  fire  from  the  sky.  Truth 
is  breath,  and  only  for  the  first  uncertain 
moment  of  life  we  use  it  to  cry  and  com- 
plain. Inspiration  is  morning,  not  a  flash 
to  deepen  the  dark. 

Popular  literature  is  some  description 
of  a  state  which  men  think  they  might 
enjoy  :  it  is  no  record  of  joy.  But  the 
fool's  paradise  would  be  dreary  even  for 
the  fool ;  he  is  his  own  paradise,  and  will 
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be.  Our  early  fancy  is  no  transcript  of 
the  divine  method,  and  is  sternly  reject- 
ed by  all  who  suspect  a  perfection  hidden 
in  the  day.  A  few  works  are  great  which 
celebrate  the  charm  of  actual  effort,  and 
the  furtherance  of  Nature  for  the  brave. 
Homer,  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  need  never 
exaggerate  or  leave  the  earth  behind :  in 
their  experience  it  carries  well  the  sky. 
Eveiy  vital  thought  is  some  pleasure 
in  running,  waking,  loving,  contending, 
helping, — is  valor  dealing  gayly  with  the 
homely  old  forces  and  needs.  The  mar- 
row is  sweet  for  him  who  can  crack  it, 
in  the  roughest  or  the  smoothest  bone. 
One  is  born  with  a  key  to  the  gladness 
of  Nature,  and  glows  with  the  day's 
work,  the  touch  of  hands,  the  prospect 
of  to-morrow, —love's  production  and  hus- 
bandry, the  old  worn  grass  and  sunshine, 
the  winter  wind,  the  games  and  squabbles 
of  children  and  of  men.  Why  is  life  for 
John  weariness,  for  James  every  moment 
fresh  fire  out  of  the  sky  ?  He  who  finds 
what  he  wants,  or  makes  what  he  wants, 
is  a  god.  I  know  well  the  hope  of  saints 
and  sages,  how  they  connect  this  life 
with  endless  stages  beyond,  how  they 
look  for  the  same  dignity  in  all  action, 
the  same  motive  in  every  companion ;  I 
see  what  they  have  signified  by  heaven, 
a  state  wherein  the  best  loved  is  the  best : 
but  we  must  not  be  scornful,  or  miss  to- 
day the  common  delight  of  living,  the 
moderate  hopes  of  the  healthy  multitude. 
For  no  exceptional  joy  is  so  wonderful 
as  the  universality  of  joy,  the  love  of  life 
under  every  burden  and  stroke.  The 
beginning  of  all  beatitude  and  ground  of 
all  is  good  digestion,  good  sleep,  good- 
nature, and  the  cheer  undeniable  of  an 
average  human  day. 

But  genius  hurries  on  to  expand  our 
hope  and  dread  to  incalculable  dimen- 
sions. Hell  is  its  first  sudden  down-look 
from  uncertain  flight,  is  earth  and  ani- 
malty  seen  from  the  sky.  The  bad  nei- 
ther so  see  nor  fear.  Few  men  ever 
reach  a  height  from  which  they  can 
sound  such  depth,  and  the  popular  talk 
is  repetition  without  corresponding  ex- 
perience. Hope  and  fear  rise  alike  to 
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sublimity  before  the  boundless  scope  of 
our  future.  Give  the  hour  to  folly,  and 
you  set  back  the  dial-hand  of  destiny, 
you  are  so  much  behind  your  privilege 
in  every  following  hour.  Eternity  is 
displaced  by  the  stumbling  present  as  the 
earth  by  a  falling  pebble,  and  the  act  of 
this  low  morning  is  a  stone  cast  in  the 
sea  of  universal  Being,  which  shakes 
and  shoulders  every  drop  of  the  deep. 
The  immensity  of  the  universe  does  not 
dwarf,  but  magnifies  our  activity :  man 
is  multiplied  into  the  sum  of  all.  This 
deed,  this  breath  dilates  to  the  propor- 
tions of  Spirit,  and  upheaves  the  low 
roof  of  Time,  which  is  no  sky  for  the 
soul.  Life  becomes  awful  by  its  reaches, 
its  span  from  zenith  to  nadir,  by  moral 
parallax.  From  gods  we  sound  down  to 
beasts  and  devils,  from  sky  and  fire  to 
ice  and  mud.  Here  are  the  true  and 
final  spaces :  in  their  startling  contrast 
appears  the  grandeur  of  the  moral  law, 
like  Chimborazo  carrying  all  zones.  It 
offers  hell  and  heaven,  advancing  inevi- 
table, and  leaves  us  never  a  dodge  from 
choice.  Our  dodge  is  a  choice.  Man 
overtaken  by  inexorable  need  must  do 
or  go  under  in  the  tread-mill  of  Fate. 
Not  a  fault,  not  a  lack,  but  is  so  far 
damnation,  with  consequences  not  to  be 
set  forth  in  any  prospect  of  fire.  When 
you  begin  to  look  down,  the  fear  of  cen- 
turies seems  not  exaggerated.  The  rem- 
edy is  in  looking  so  vigorously  and  far  as 
to  see,  beyond  depth,  again  the  sky  and 
stars.  Look  through;  for  toAvard  that 
centre  which  is  everywhere,  we  look. 
Hell  was  situated  under  the  earth  ;  our 
first  voyage  teaches  that  there  is  no  un- 
der-the-earth.  The  widening  of  every 
path  gives  boundless  dimension  to  sin, 
till  we  learn  that  the  evil  impulse  alone 
docs  not  extend.  It  is  soon  exhausted 
both  in  attraction  and  effect, — is  no  pow- 
er, but  some  suspense  of  life. 

The  first  moral  perception  is  always  a 
shudder.  Carlyle  sees  the  lifted  judg- 
ment of  a  lie ;  his  eye  is  filled,  and  he 
sees  nothing  beyond  ;  but  Nemesis  is  sur- 
geon with  probe  and  knife.  Our  poisons 
are  medicines  and  homoeopathic,  the  fumes 
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of  fear  a  remedy  of  sulphur  for  cutaneous 
sin.  The  thought  in  which  our  terrors 
arrive  is  always  at  last  a  gospel,  is  glad 
tidings.  Dante,  Paul,  Swedenborg,  Ed- 
wards have  seen  the  pit.  It  opens  only 
in  the  holiness  of  such  men, — is  a  thunder 
out  of  clear  sky,  before  which  generations 
of  the  impure,  like  brute  beasts,  tremble 
and  cower.  An  equal  moral  genius  will 
see  that  the  ascension  of  an  immortal 
Love  has  left  behind  this  vacuum,  miti- 
gated, not  deepened,  by  the  furniture  of 
devils  and  their  flame.  Men  strive  in 
vain  to  be  afflicted  by  a  revelation  of  the 
best  and  worst.  The  mind  is  naturally 
a  form  of  gladness,  and  every  window  in 
us  takes  the  sun.  Our  genuine  trouble 
is  not  extreme  dread,  but  a  perpetual 
restlessness  and  discontent. 

The  delight  of  contemplation  has  been 
in  history  a  height  without  sustaining 
breadth,  a  needle,  not  a  cube.  Genius 
has  been  tremulous,  recluse,  —  has  been 
cherished  in  solitude  with  Nature,  —  has 
been  a  feminine  partiality  among  men, 
holding  for  gods  its  favorites,  for  dogs  the 
refuse  of  mankind.  It  still  counts  the 
practical  life  an  interruption.  It  is  there- 
fore only  melancholy  cheer,  a  forlorn  ark 
•with  nine  souls  on  the  brine,  a  refuge 
from  the  world,  not  a  delight  of  the 
world.  It  lives  not  from  God  who  is,  but 
from  a  God  who  should  be.  The  true 
creative  power  is  a  calm  of  battle,  a  trust 
not  for  the  closet,  but  the  chariot,  a  torch 
that  can  be  carried  through  the  gusty 
market,  a  Ramadhan  in  the  street.  It  is 
no  miracle  to  be  calm  in  calm,  to  be  quiet 
in  bed, — but  to  rule  and  lead  without  anx- 
iety, to  tame  the  beasts  and  elements,  to 
build  and  unbuild  cities  with  a  song.  The 
great  thought  returns  on  society,  floods 
out  the  heaped  rubbish  of  custom,  pours 
the  old  grandeurs  of  Nature  through  dry 
channels  of  Trade,  Religion,  Courtesy, 
and  Art.  He  is  great  who  plays  the 
game  of  life  with  decision,  yet  is  always 
retired,  and  holds  the  life  of  life  in  re- 
serve. Such  a  man  is  demiurgic,  for  he 
puts  down  a  hand  on  action  through  the 
sky. 

From  a  happy  or  sufficient  genius  came 


the  golden  maxim,  "  Think  of  living." 
Strong  men  love  life.  The  system,  so 
cheery  and  severe,  seems  to  them  jrorthy 
to  be  continued  yonder  and  without  end. 
This  day  leading  a  better,  itself  good  not 
in  leading  alone,  —  this  presentiment, — 
this  solid  increment  of  hard-won  power, — 
of  what  other  stuff  should  our  eternity 
be  woven  ?  In  wisdom  first  appears  the 
present  tense,  an  hour  Avhich  is  not  mere 
transition,  but  something  for  itself.  There 
are  men  who  live  —  to  live.  He  who 
finds  our  destiny  given  beforehand  in  the 
nature  of  things  has  the  leisure  of  God : 
he  has  not  only  all  the  time  that  is,  but 
spaces  beyond,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
hurried  by  the  falling-off  of  Time.  Lei- 
sure is  a  regard  fixed  not  on  the  nearest 
trees  and  fences  as  we  whirl  through  this 
changing  scene,  but  on  remoter  and  lar- 
ger objects,  on  the  slow-revolving  circle 
of  the  far  hills,  on  the  quiet  stars.  Why 
should  I  hasten  with  my  foolish  plan? 
Prosperity  is  over  all,  not  in  my  foolish 
plan.  What  is  a  fortune,  a  reputation, 
— what  even  genuine  influence,  if  you 
consider  the  future  of  one  or  of  the  race  ? 
Only  little  aims  bring  care.  Why  run 
after  success  ?  That  is  success  which  fol- 
lows :  success  should  be  cosmic,  a  new 
creation,  not  any  trick  or  feat.  To  bo 
man  is  the  only  success.  For  this  we  lio 
back  grandly  with  total  application  to 
the  cause.  Why  run  after  knowledge  ? 
A  large  mind  circles  all  the  primal  facts 
from  its  own  stand-point,  and  needs  never 
tread  the  curious  round  of  science,  his- 
tory, and  art.  Where  it  is,  is  Nature  : 
therefore  it  is  calm  and  free.  The  wise 
men  of  my  knowledge  were  farmers,  dro- 
vers, traders,  learned  beyond  the  book. 
You  cannot  feed  but  you  put  me  in  com- 
munication with  all  forests,  fields,  streams, 
seas.  Give  me  one  companion,  and  be- 
tween us  two  is  quickly  repeated  the  his- 
tory of  the  race.  In  a  plant,  an  animal, 
a  day  or  year,  in  elements,  their  feuds 
and  fruitful  marriages,  in  a  private  or 
public  history,  the  thinker  is  admitted  to 
the  end  of  thought.  A  scholar  can  add 
nothing  to  my  perfect  wonder,  though  he 
bring  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece.  I  find 
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myself  where  I  was,  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Greece :  I  find  the  old  earth,  the 
old  sky,  the  old  astonishment  of  man. 
Caesar  and  the  grasshopper,  both  are  alike 
within  my  knowledge  and  beyond.  There 
is  some  vague  report  of  a  remote  divine, 
at  which  he  will  smile  who  finds  no  least 
escape  from  the  divine.  Two  points  are 
given  in  every  regard,  man  and  the  world, 
subject,  we  say,  and  object,  a  creature 
seen  and  a  creature  seeing,  marvelling, 
knowing,  ignorant.  Either  of  these  open- 
ings will  lead  quickly  to  light  too  pure 
for  our  organs,  and  launch  us  on  the  sea 
beyond  every  shore.  The  artist  studies 
a  fair  face ;  there  is  no  supplement  to  his 
delight.  In  temples,  statues,  pictures, 
poems,  symphonies,  and  actions,  only  the 
same  eternal  splendor  shines.  It  is  the 
Bun  which  lights  all  lands,  —  "  that  plan- 
et," as  Dante  sings, 

"  Which  leads  men  straight  on  every  road." 

He  is  delivered  there  at  home  to  Beauty, 
which  makes  and  is  the  world. 

Genius  is  royal  knowledge.  In  the 
nearest  need  it  studies  all  ages  and  all 
worlds.  Let  me  understand  my  neigh- 
bors and  my  meat ;  you  may  have  the 
libraries  and  schools.  I  read  here  living 
languages,  —  the  eye,  the  attitude  and 
temperament,  the  wish  and  will :  Hebrew 
and  Greek  must  wait.  He  who  knows  how 
to  value  "  Hamlet "  will  never  subscribe 
for  your  picture  of  "  Shakspeare's  Study." 
Great  intelligence  runs  quickly  through 
our  primers,  our  cities,  constitutions,  gal- 
leries, traditions,  cathedrals,  creeds.  The 
long  invention  of  the  race  is  a  tortuous, 
obscure  way.  Must  I  creep  all  my  fresh 
years  in  that  labyrinth,  and  postpone 
youth  to  the  end  of  age  ?  What  need 
of  so  much  experience  and  contrivance, 
if  without  contrivance,  if  by  simplicity, 
the  children  surely  and  beautifully  live  ? 

Healthy  thought  is  organic,  grows  by 
assimilation,  vitah'zes  all  it  takes,  and  so 
like  a  plant  puts  forth  knowledge  from 
the  old  and  from  within.  The  apple  of 
to-morrow  is  earth,  not  apple,  till  it  hangs 
on  the  tree.  Our  knowing  seems  rather 
rejection  than  acceptance,  so  much  is 


husk  in  bulk.  From  eight  thousand  miles 
of  geology  the  tree  takes  a  few  drops  of 
water  and  distils  from  these  its  own  again. 
Vigor  of  mind  is  judgment,  which  divides 
the  meat  from  the  shell,  that  which  cum- 
bers from  that  which  thrills.  The  act  is 
simple,  inevitable ;  let  it  be  energetic 
and  final.  We  say,  "  This  is  valuable, 
it  quickens  me ;  the  rest  is  nonsense." 
A  feeble  mind  needs  now  chiefly  to  be 
rid  of  rubbish,  of  cheap  admirations,  an 
awe  before  the  hair-pins  and  shoe-ties  of 
society,  before  the  true  church,  the  scho- 
lastic learning,  dead  languages,  the  Fa- 
thers and  the  fashion.  To  set  the  sav- 
age of  civilization  free  from  his  supersti- 
tion, these  idols  must  be  insulted  before 
his  face. 

A  little  energy  of  demand  displaces 
them  from  regard.  The  scholars  are  busy 
with  punctuation,  chronology,  and  the 
lives  of  the  little  great,  so  that  their  visit 
is  a  vastation,  and  I  must  turn  them  out 
of  doors.  Genius  will  continue  unable  to 
spell,  to  read  the  German,  to  count  the 
Egyptian  kings.  There  is  royal  igno- 
rance, the  preoccupation  of  gods.  For 
the  wise,  if  no  object  is  trifling,  yet  part 
of  every  object  is  foreign  to  its  best  in- 
tent. Every  nut  is  inwardly  a  man  and 
a  miracle,  but  outwardly  a  shell.  If  it 
be  a  book,  the  thought  is  a  shell,  though 
God  be  in  the  thought.  The  book  is  an- 
other thing,  another  world  of  power  and 
form,  and  the  power  will  consume  the 
form  as  a  sword  eats  its  sheath,  the  soul 
the  body,  or  fire  the  pan.  The  letter 
drops,  for  the  spirit  must  expand  and  be 
set  free.  The  positive  and  negative  poles 
of  Nature  reappear  in  every  creature,  and 
the  positive  element  must  prevail.  When 
we  have  learned  to  live,  we  shall  —  or 
shall  not  —  learn  to  spell. 

The  last  refreshment  is  intercourse 
with  a  kingly  mind,  which  has  no  need 
to  shift  its  centre,  but  lies  abroad  hemi- 
spheric, and  sleeps  like  sunshine,  bathing 
silently  the  earth  and  sky.  Such  a  mind 
is  at  home,  not  in  position,  but  in  a  vital 
relation  to  Nature,  which  leaves  no  spaces 
dark  and  cold  for  wandering,  and  knows 
no  change  that  is  worth  the  name  of 
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change.  It  is  rest  to  be  with  one  who  is 
at  rest,  who  cannot  go  to  or  go  from  his 
happiness,  for  whom  the  meaning  of  De- 
ity is  here  and  now.  What  stillness  and 
depth  of  manner  are  communicated  to  all 
who  sound  the  deeps  of  life  !  what  a  ref- 
uge is  their  society  from  wit,  zeal,  and 
gossip,  from  petty  estimates  and  demands ! 
To  these,  now  first  encountered,  we  have 
been  always  known  ;  in  them  we  meet  no 
private  motive,  no  accomplishment,  rep- 
utation, ability,  immediate  haunting  pur- 
pose, but  a  Sabbath  from  personal  for- 
tunes. We  meet  the  great  above  all  that 
can  be  mine  or  thine,  above  gifts  and 
accidents  in  common  manhood  and  pros- 
perity. Swcdenborg  reports  no  encoun- 
ter on  higher  ground.  The  seven  heav- 
ens open  to  me  in  a  mind  which  gives 
rank  to  its  own  facts,  and  wherever  it  is 
housed  still  finds  the  universe  only  a  lar- 
ger body  around  the  soul. 

Genius  declares  the  total  or  represent- 
ative value  of  its  own  facts  against  the 
neglect  or  contempt  of  mankind.  Intel- 
ligence is  centre  of  centres,  and  all  things 
diminish  as  they  recede  from  the  eye. 
Every  natural  law  is  some  hint  to  us  of 
our  commanding  position.  The  good 
thought  is  never  a  toilsome  going  abroad, 
but  some  settling  at  home  to  new  intima- 
cy with  the  fortune  which  waits  on  all. 
It  is  no  putting  out  legs,  but  a  putting 
down  roots  to  take  possession  of  the  earth 
and  the  nether  heavens,  while  we  fill  the 
upper  sky  with  climbing  shoots.  Intelli- 
gence is  at  one  with  the  system,  able  to 
entertain  it  as  a  unit,  to  refer  every  par- 
ticle, dark  as  a  particle,  to  its  shining 
place  in  the  transparent  whole.  How 
can  I  afford  to  drop  my  errand,  to  go 
•wonder  after  the  fore-world,  after  Plato, 
Washington,  or  Paul  ?  These  are  men 
who  never  dropped  their  errands  to  go 
wonder  after  the  Maker  himself.  They 
found  God  in  the  thing  lying  nearest  to 
be  done.  As  right  action  in  the  remot- 
est corner  is  a  world -victory,  so  right 
thought  applied  to  the  lowest  circum- 
stance is  cosmic  thought.  In  the  fortune 
of  the  hour  we  have  a  home  beyond  the 
fortune  of  the  hour.  The  least  circle  of 


order  now  organized  and  established  in 
our  lives  is  not  a  poor  house  frozen  to  the 
ground,  but  a  ship  able  to  outfTde  the 
currents  of  time,  a  charmed  circle  of  se- 
curity which  will  serve  us  still  in  every 
following  world.  Our  future  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  multiplication  of  examples, 
but  in  deeper  sympathy  with  all  we  have 
superficially  known. 

We  shall  never  rightly  celebrate  the 
stillness  and  sweetness  of  truth  in  an 
open  mind.  Clear  perception  is  refresh- 
ing as  sleep.  It  is  a  sleep  from  blunder, 
care,  and  sin.  In  every  thought  we  are 
lifted  to  sit  with  the  serene  rulers,  and 
see  how  lightly,  yet  firmly,  in  their  or- 
bits the  worlds  are  borne.  With  insight 
we  work  freely,  for  every  result  is  se- 
cure ;  we  rest,  for  every  stream  will  bear 
us  to  the  sea.  Peace  is  joy  beyond  the 
perturbation  of  joy,  is  entertainment  of 
Omnipotence  in  the  breast. 

A  filial  relation  to  the  universe  is  well 
expressed,  not  in  speech,  but  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  her  children,  in  their  balance, 
tranquillity,  directness,  their  firm  and  qui- 
et gra?p,  look,  step,  tone.  Confidence 
and  joy  are  the  only  moral  agents.  Wor- 
ship is  immortal  cheer.  The  Greeks  re- 
buke us  with  their  sacred  festivals  and 
games :  why  should  we  not  hunt  every 
evil  as  we  follow  gayly  the  buffalo  and 
bear  ?  Virtue  cannot  be  wrinkled  and 
sad ;  Virtue  is  a  joy  of  the  Right  added 
to  our  earliest  joy,  —  is  refreshment  and 
health,  not  fever.  The  Etruscan  are 
right  religious  sculptures  :  the  body  will 
be  more,  not  less,  when  the  soul  is  most ; 
for  the  body  is  created  and  perfected, 
not  devoured  by  the  soul.  In  another 
Eden  the  curves  of  grace  and  power  will 
reappear ;  every  wrinkle  will  be  count- 
ed sin  ;  goodness  will  be  sap  and  blood, 
a  growth  of  grapes  and  roses,  a  sacra- 
ment of  energy  and  content. 

If  there  be  great  wrongs,  we  cannot 
distrust  the  Maker,  and  postpone  the  se- 
curity of  the  soul.  Impatience  is  a  wrong 
as  great  as  any.  Love  and  trust  are  rem- 
edies for  wrong.  Music  is  our  cure  for 
insanity,  and  I  remember  that  incanta- 
tion of  fair  reasons  which  Plato  pro- 
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scribed.  What  gain  is  in  scolding  and 
knitting  the  brows  ?  The  blue  sky,  the 
bright  cloud,  the  star  of  night,  the  star 
of  day,  every  creature  is  in  its  smiling 
place  a  protest  of  the  universe  against 
our  hasty  method  of  counter -'working 
•wrong  with  wrong.  Let  loose  the  Right. 
Go  forward  with  martial  music  ;  never 
await  or  seek,  but  carry  victory  and  win 
every  battle  in  the  organization  of  your 
band.  Hear  Beethoven  :  —  "  Nor  do  I 
fear  for  my  works.  No  evil  can  befall 
them,  and  whosoever  shall  understand 
them  shall  be  free  from  all  such  misery 
as  burdens  mankind." 

From  this  security  in  the  lap  of  Na- 
ture, this  nest  in  the  grass,  we  rise  easi- 
ly to  every  height.  Gladness  becomes  un- 
containable,  a  pain  of  fulness,  for  which, 
after  all  effort,  there  is  no  complete  re- 
lief; for  language  breaks  under  it  in  de- 
livery, and  Art  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
psalm  of  David,  the  statue  of  Angelo, 
the  chorus  of  Handel,  are  inarticulate 
cries.  These  men  have  not  justified  to 
us  their  confidence.  It  will  be  shared, 
not  justified.  They  have  divined  what 
they  cannot  orderly  publish,  and  their 
meaning  will  be  by  the  same  greatness 
divined  again.  The  work  of  such  men 
remains  a  haunting,  commanding  enig- 
ma to  following  ages.  They  do  but  re- 
peat the  promise  and  obscurity  of  Na- 
ture, for  she  herself  has  the  same  large- 
ness, is  such  another  raptus,  proceeding 
to  no  end,  but  to  a  circle  or  complexity 
of  ends.  Men  are  again  and  again  di- 
vided over  the  images  of  Paul,  of  Plato, 
of  Dante,  unable  to  escape  from  their  au- 
thority, more  unable  to  give  them  final  in- 
terpretation. They  leave  Nature,  to  puz- 
zle over  the  inexhaustible  book.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  What  does  it  not  mean  ? 
The  poet  will  never  wait  till  he  can  de- 
monstrate and  cxpla'm.  He  must  hasten 
to  convey  a  blessing  greater  than  expla- 
nation, to  publish,  if  it  were  only  by 
broken  hints,  by  signs  and  dumb  point- 
ing, his  sense  of  a  presence  not  to  be 
comprehended  or  named. 

For,  if  the  seer  is  sustained,  he  is  also 
commanded  by  what  he  sees.  Genius  is 


not  religious,  but  religion,  an  opening  to 
the  conscience  of  the  universe  no  less 
than  to  the  joy.  From  this  original  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  {esthetic  sense 
will  each  derive  a  conscience,  and  rule 
with  equal  sovereignty  the  man.  Through 
an  ant  or  an  angel  the  first  influx  of  re- 
ality is  entertained  in  an  attitude  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  poet,  in  his  vision,  cries 
with  Virgil  to  Dante  :  — 

"  Down,  down,  bend  low 
Thy  knees!    behold  God's  angel!    fold  thy 

hands ! 
Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  true  ministers!  " 

Revelation  is  not  more  a  new  light  than 
a  new  heart  and  will ;  revelation  to  me 
is  the  conquest  and  renewal  of  me.  What 
is  lovely  will  not  be  encountered  without 
love,  the  Creator  holds  the  key  to  the 
creature,  Order  and  Right  may  freely 
enter  to  be  man.  He  Avho  can  open 
any  object  to  its  source  is  touched  there- 
in by  the  finger  of  God,  and  insight  is 
inevitable  consecration.  Give  the  cow- 
ard a  suspicion  of  our  human  destiny, 
and  he  is  no  longer  coward  ;  he  would 
gladly  be  cut  in  pieces  and  burned  in 
any  flame  to  shed  abroad  that  light. 
Life  has  such  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
extend,  that  it  makes  of  the  man  a  mere 
vehicle,  takes  him  for  hands  and  feet, 
wheels  and  Avings  :  he  is  glad  only  Avhen 
the  truth  runs  and  prevails.  Enthusi- 
asm, devotion,  earnestness  are  names 
for  this  possession  of  the  deep  thinker 
by  his  thought.  He  lives  in  that,  and 
has  in  it  his  prosperity,  no  longer  in  the 
flesh.  The  inspired  man  becomes  great 
by  absorption  in  a  great  design  ;  he  is 
preoccupied,  and  trifles,  for  which  other 
men  are  bought  and  sold,  shine  before 
him  as  beads  of  glass  with  which  savages 
are  Avheedled.  We  drop  our  playthings, 
our  banks  and  coaches,  crowns,  swords, 
colleges,  and  sugar-plums  in  a  heap  to- 
gether, when  any  moment  opens  to  us 
the  scope  of  our  activity,  and  carries  far 
forward  the  curve  through  Avhich  we 
have  already  run. 

The  divine  authority  of  Genius  is  giv- 
en in  this  descent  and  superiority  to  Avill. 
That  Avhich  in  me  I  must  obey,  that  also 
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above  me  all  men  must  obey.  Will  is 
the  centre  of  the  practical  man,  of  all 
force,  not  moral,  but  brute  or  natural, 
and  is  identified  in  the  common  thought 
with  myself,  as  I  am  a  natural  cause. 
Will  is  the  sum  of  physical  forces  neces- 
sary for  self-preservation,  is  reagency 
against  the  formidable  rivalry  of  every 
other  organization.  In  this  animal  cen- 
tre the  laws  are  carried  up,  as  reins  are 
gathered  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
driver,  and  being  tied  in  a  knot  just 
where  the  physical  touches  the  celestial 
sphere,  they  seem  to  be  moral,  and  Will 
much  more  than  the  body  is  in  popular 
thought  inseparable  from  man.  It  is  an 
organ  into  which  he  has  thrown  himself 
in  reckless  neglect  of  his  privilege,  a 
grasping  hand  which  rules  the  world  as 
we  see  it  ruled,  masters  and  takes  to  it- 
self for  extension  all  laws  below  its  own 
level,  wields  Nature  as  an  instrument, 
breaks  down  a  weaker  will,  and  carries 
away  the  material  mind  until  some  God 
from  above  shall  deliver  it.  Will  is  that 
living  Fate  of  which  exterior  necessity  is 
but  the  form.  From  it  we  are  instantly 
delivered  in  conviction,  and  find  it  ever 
after  the  servant,  not  the  synonyme  of 
man. 

The  boy  does  not  choose,  neither  does 
the  belly  choose  for  him,  what  object  shall 
be  supremely  beautiful  in  his  eyes.  He 
has  not  resolved  to  see  only  this  splendor 
of  color,  and  neglect  sound,  —  or  to  give 
himself  to  sound  alone,  and  shut  his  eyes 
to  sight.  If  the  divine  order  reaches 
any  mind,  those  creatures  in  which  it 
appears  will  haunt  that  mind,  will  take 
lordly  their  own  place,  and  hang  as  con- 
stellations high  overhead  in  thought. 
So  long  as  he  can  turn  the  eye  hither 
and  thither,  or  lightly  determine  what  he 
will  see,  the  man  is  conversant  with  form 
alone,  and  bigots  who  are  on  that  plane 
of  experience  identify  him  with  choice, 
hold  thought  to  be  altogether  voluntary, 
and  burn  the  thinker,  as  though  his  view 
were  a  fruit,  not  a  root,  of  him.  But 
truth  is  that  which  does  not  wait  for  our 
making,  but  makes  us,  —  does  not  lie 
like  water  at  the  bottom  of  our  wells, 


but  comes  like  sunshine  flooding  the  air, 
and  compelling  recognition.  "  To  believe 
your  own  thought,"  says  a  master,  *  that 
is  genius  "  ;  but  is  not  genius  primarily 
the  arrival  of  a  thought  able  to  authen- 
ticate itself,  to  compel  trust,  and  make 
its  own  value  known  against  the  sneers 
or  anger  of  the  world  ?  From  my  own 
thought  once  reached  there  is  but  one 
appeal, — to  my  own  thought :  from  Phil- 
ip sober  to  Philip  more  sober. 

The  good  spirit  appears  as  a  spark  in 
our  embers,  and  draws  out  these  careful 
hands  to  ward  itself  from  every  gust,  — 
sets  our  tasks  and  crowns  them.  We 
know  that  from  first  desire  to  last  per- 
formance wisdom  is  altogether  a  grace. 
Wrisdom  is  this  wish  for  wisdom,  already 
given  in  the  readiness  to  receive.  We 
have  not  cared  for  it,  but  it  has  cared 
for  us. 

Grown  stronger,  it  is  a  guide,  and 
needs  none.  Turner  sees  what  he  must 
love ;  there  is  no  rule  for  such  seeing : 
what  he  does  not  love  is  hid  from  him ; 
there  is  no  rule  for  such  omission.  It  is 
in  the  eye,  not  more  a  happy  opening 
than  a  happy  closing.  A  private  ordi- 
nance, dividing  man  into  men,  makes 
the  same  creature  a  wall  to  one,  an  open 
door  to  his  neighbor.  The  value  of  man 
appears  to  Scott  in  feudalism,  to  Words- 
worth in  contemplation,  to  Byron  in  im- 
patience, to  Kant  in  certainty,  to  Calvin 
in  authority,  to  Calame  in  landscape,  to 
Newton  in  measure,  to  Carlyle  in  retri- 
bution, to  Shakspeare  in  society,  to  Dante 
in  the  contrast  of  right  and  wrong. 

One  man  by  grandeur  sees  mountains 
in  the  coals  of  his  grate ;  another  by 
gentleness  only  sunshine  and  grasses  on 
Monadnock.  You  will  not  say  that  ho 
chooses,  but  that  he  is  chosen  so  to  see. 
Light  opens  the  eye  without  our  inten- 
tion, and  we  are  at  no  trouble  to  paint 
on  the  retina  what  must  there  appear. 
Success  is  fidelity  to  that  which  must 
appear.  Weak  men  discuss  forever  the 
laws  of  Art,  and  contrive  how  to  paint, 
questioning  whether  this  or  that  element 
should  have  emphasis  or  be  shown.  If 
there  is  any  question,  there  will  be  no  Art. 
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The  man  must  feel  to  do,  and  what  he 
does  from  overmastering  feeling  will  con- 
vince and  be  forever  right.  The  work 
is  organic  which  grows  so  above  compo- 
sition or  plan.  After  you  are  engaged 
by  the  symphony,  there  is  no  escape,  no 
pause  ;  each  note  springs  out  of  each  as 
branch  from  branch  of  a  tree.  It  could 
be  no  otherwise  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
conceived.  Why  could  not  I  have  found 
this  sequence  inevitable,  as  well  as  an- 
other ?  Plainly,  the  symphony  was  dis- 
covered, not  made,  —  was  written  before 
man,  like  astronomy  in  the  sky. 

Only  the  mastery  of  one  who  is  mas- 
tered by  Nature  will  control  and  renovate 
mankind.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
habit  of  conviction,  freedom  from  within, 
and  personal  motive,  the  man  bending 
himself  as  for  life  or  death  to  show  exact- 
ly what  he  sees.  The  inspired  man  we 
know  who  appeals  to  a  divine  neces- 
sity, and  says,  "  I  can  do  no  otherwise  ; 
God  be  my  help  !  amen ! "  —  for  whom 
praise  and  property  and  comfortable  con- 
tinuance on  this  planet  are  trifles,  so 
great  an  object  has  opened  to  him  in  the 
inviolable  moral  law. 

Every  perception  takes  hold  at  last  on 
duty  as  well  as  desire,  claims  and  carries 
away  the  man  entire,  though  it  were  to 
danger  or  death.  The  system,  grown 
friendly,  has  grown  sacred  also ;  depar- 
ture from  it  is  shame  and  guilt,  as  well  as 
loss.  An  artist,  therefore,  like  the  Greek, 
is  busy  with  portraits  of  the  gods,  and 
every  celebration  of  Beauty  is  another 
Missa  Solemnis,  Te  Deum,  and  Gloria. 

Whatever  object  becomes  transparent 
to  a  man  will  be  his  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Maker  and  with  mankind. 
He  hurries  to  show  therein  what  he  has 
seen,  as  children  run  for  their  compan- 
ions and  point  their  discoveries.  These 
are  his  unsolicited  angels,  higher  above 
his  reach  than  above  that  of  the  crowd ; 
for  every  good  thought  is  more  a  surprise 
to  the  thinker  than  to  any  other.  The 
seer  points  always  from  himself  as  a  tele- 
scope to  the  sky ;  he  is  no  creator,  but  a 
bit  of  broken  glass  in  the  sun.  What  is 
any  man  in  the  presence  of  haunting 


Perfection,  never  to  be  shown  without 
mutilation  and  dishonor  ?  Is  it  ours  ?  In 
Him  we  live  and  move. 

While  the  Ego  is  pronounced  and  fills 
consciousness,  man  seems  to  be  and  do 
somewhat  of  himself;  but  when  the  uni- 
versal Soul  is  manifest  above  will,  his 
eyes  turn  away  from  that  old  battery  ;  he 
is  absorbed  in  what  he  sees,  — forgets  him- 
self, his  deeds,  wants,  gains.  He  is  rapt ; 
stands  like  Socrates  a  day  and  a  night 
in  contemplation ;  sits  like  Newton  for 
twelve  honrs  half  dressed  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  arrested  in  rising.  He  is  that 
madman  to  the  world  who  neglects  his 
meat,  postpones  his  private  enterprise, 
regards  honor  and  comfort  as  so  much  in- 
terruption to  this  commerce  with  reality. 
We  are  all  tired  of  property  which  is 
exclusion,  of  goods  which  must  be  taken 
from  another  to  serve  me.  Good  should 
grow  with  sharing,  —  more  for  me  when 
all  is  given.  In  the  spirit  there  are  no 
fences,  boxes,  or  bags. 

Presenting  truth,  I  declare  it  as  freely 
yours  as  mine.  Every  act  of  genius  pro- 
claims that  the  highest  gift  is  no  monop- 
oly or  singularity,  no  privilege  of  one,  but 
the  birthright  of  the  race.  Shakspeare 
knows  well  that  we  shall  easily  see  what 
he  sees ;  he  considers  it  no  secret.  We 
are  always  feeling  beforehand  for  every 
right  word  now  about  to  be  spoken  in  the 
world ;  many  men  give  tokens  of  the 
general  habit  of  thought  before  he  is  born 
who  clearly  knows  what  all  were  dream- 
ing. Wisdom  has  only  gone  before  us 
on  our  own  path,  and  we  overtake  our 
guide  in  every  perception.  Yet  we  are 
lifted  quite  off  our  feet  by  any  new  possi- 
bility revealed  in  life :  every  circle  drawn 
round  our  own  astonishes,  though  it  be 
drawn  from  our  centre.  The  poet  in  his 
certainty  appears  a  child  of  the  heavens, 
and  we  strike  another  foolish  line  through 
the  crowd,  as  though  every  man  were 
not  his  own  poet  as  truly  as  he  is  his  own 
priest  and  governor,  as  though  each  were 
not  entitled  to  see  whatever  is  to  be 
seen.  The  masters  of  thought  may  teach 
us  better.  They  address  their  loftiest 
power  in  us,  and  never  sing  to  oxen  or 
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dogs.  The  painting,  poem,  statue,  ora- 
torio, calls  to  me  by  name  ;  the  morning 
is  an  eye  that  solicits  mine.  Shall  I  take 
only  the  husks,  and  leave  to  another,  con- 
tented, always,  the  life  of  life  ? 

He  is  supreme  poet  who  can  make  me 
a  poet,  able  to  reach  the  same  supplies 
after  he  is  gone.  We  are  bits  of  iron 
charged  by  this  magnet,  and  lose  our 
quality  when  it  is  removed ;  we  are  not 
quite  made  magnets  as  we  should  be  by 
this  magnetic  planet  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  sun ;  yet  the  great  polarity  of  our 
globe  is  a  sum  of  little  polarities,  and 
every  scrap  of  metal  has  its  own.  We 
are  made  musical  by  the  passing  band  ; 
we  go  on  humming  and  marching  to  the 
air ;  but  he  who  wrote  it  was  made  musi- 
cal by  silence  and  sunshine.  Soon  our 
own  vibrations  will  be  more  easily  in- 
duced, as  old  instruments  sound  with  a 
touch  or  breath.  We  shall  throb  with 
inarticulate  rhythms,  and  understand  the 
bard  who  sings,  — 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
are  sweeter." 

The  poet  is  one  who  has  detected  this 
latency  of  power  in  every  breast.  His 
delight  is  a  feeling  that  all  doors  are  open 
to  all,  that  he  is  no  favorite,  but  the  rest 
are  late  sleepers,  and  he  only  earlier 
awake.  Depth  of  genius  is  measured  by 
depth  of  this  conviction.  Egotism  is  in- 
curable greenness.  An  artist  is  one  who 
has  more,  not  less,  respect  for  the  com- 
mon eye.  The  seer  points  always  from  his 
own  to  a  public  privilege,  —  says  never, 
"  I,  Jesus,  have  so  received,"  but,  "  The 
Son  of  Man  must  so  receive  " ;  and  Shak- 
speare  cuts  himself  into  fragments  till 
there  is  no  Shakspeare  left  behind,  as  if 
expressly  to  testify  that  this  wonderful 
wisdom  is  not  his,  but  ours,  is  not  that  of 
the  thinker  and  penman  in  his  study,  but 
of  priests  and  kings,  ladies  and  courtiers, 
lovers  and  warriors,  knaves  and  fools. 
Paul  sees  that  Moses  read  his  law  from 
tables  of  the  heart.  Every  wise  word  is 
an  echo  of  the  wisdom  inarticulate  in  our 
neighbors  which  sends  them  confident 
about  their  work  and  play.  The  faith  of 
healthy  men  and  women  is  amazing  when 


we  learn  how  incapable  they  are  of  show- 
ing grounds  for  it.  In  speculation  they 
hold  horrible  theories,  blackening  the  day ; 
yet  they  trust  the  good  which  their  lips 
unwittingly  deny. 

In  discourse  we  are  moved,  not  by 
what  a  man  says,  but  by  what  he  takes 
for  granted.  The  undertow  of  power  is 
something  unstated  to  which  all  his  facts 
and  laws  refer.  But  our  resource  seems 
to  be  rather  a  reversion,  is  not  quite  avail- 
able ;  we  have  blood  and  a  beat  at  the 
heart,  yet  it  does  not  circulate  freely,  and 
Nature  to  every  man  is  a  double  of  him- 
self, so  that  the  universe  seems  also  cold 
in  extremities,  as  though  there  were  too 
little  original  life  to  fill  her  veins.  The 
poet  is  not  fire  on  the  hearth  to  thaw  this 
numbness  by  foreign  heat.  He  rubs  and 
rouses  us  to  activity,  drags  us  to  the  open 
air,  puts  us  on  a  glowing  chase,  provokes 
us  to  race  and  climb  with  him  till  we  also 
are  thoroughly  alive.  No  other  gift  of 
his  is  worth  much  beside  this  hope  of 
reaching  his  side.  The  great  know  well 
that  all  men  are  approaching  their  view 
even  in-  departing  from  it,  as  travellers 
going  from  one  port  turn  their  backs  on 
each  other  here  and  their  faces  together 
toward  the  antipodal  point :  they  can 
leave  their  discoveries  and  fame  to  the 
race.  There  is  one  object  of  sight.  Ev- 
ery piece  of  wisdom  is  no  less  my  thought 
because  another  has  found  it  in  my  mind. 
It  is  more  mine  than  any  perception 
I  called  my  own,  for  really  with  that  I 
have  unconsciously  been  living  in  deeps 
below  thought.  The  rest  I  have  known, 
that  in  all  these  years  I  am. 

No  man  seriously  doubts  that  he  is  born 
to  entertain  the  meaning  of  the  world. 
Already  we  are  inclined  to  reckon  genius 
a  mere  faculty  of  saying,  not  of  knowing, 
since  it  opens  a  common  experience  in 
every  example.  Minority  and  obligation 
to  other  eyes  will  cease.  We  have  out- 
grown many  a  Magnus  Apollo  of  child- 
hood ;  his  beauty  is  no  longer  beautiful, 
his  gold  is  tinsel,  we  can  dig  better  for 
ourselves.  Therefore  we  can  draw  no 
line  that  will  stand  between  poets  and 
pretenders.  That  is  fire  which  fires  me 
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today ;  to-morrow  the  same  influence  is 
frost.  The  standard  is  my  temperature, 
a  sliding  scale.  My  neighbors  are  raised 
to  ecstasy  by  what  seems  a  rattle  of  pots 
and  pans  ;  but  I  remember  when  heaven 
opened  to  me  also  in  Scheffer,  Byron,  Bel- 
lini. The  judge  places  himself  in  his 
judgment,  —  declares  only  what  is  now 
above  him,  what  below.  If  I  find  Milton 
prosaic  beside  Swedenborg,  perhaps  I  do 
Milton  no  wrong  ;  perhaps  no  man  in  the 
company  so  admires  his  impetuous  gran- 
deur ;  but  now  the  impersonality  of  the 
Swede  may  meet  my  need  more  nearly, 
•with  his  mysteries  of  correspondence, 
spiritual  law,  enduring  Nature,  and  su- 
premacy of  Love.  Discrimination  is  worth 
so  much,  because  there  are  no  great  gaps 
between  man  and  man,  between  mind 
and  mind  :  there  is  no  virtuous,  no  vi- 
cious, no  poet,  no  unpoet,  and  only  dulness 
lumps  one  with  angels,  another  with  dogs. 
There  are  infinite  kinds  and  infinite  de- 
grees of  intelligence ;  there  is  genius  in 
every  sort  and  every  stage  of  adultera- 
tion, overlaid  by  this,  by  that,  by  the  oth- 
er grave  mistake ;  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  inhospitable  to  the  feeblest  protest 
against  our  condition  and  ourselves. 

We  pass  all  but  the  few  great  masters, 
and  they  are  only  before  us  on  the  road. 
Culture  is  the  opening  of  spontaneous  or 
liberal  activity,  and  hangs  all  on  the  pivot- 
al perception  that  everything,  experience, 
effort,  element,  history,  tradition,  art,  sci- 
ence, is  another  opening  to  the  same  cen- 
tre, and  that  our  life.  When  the  pupil 
is  roused,  enchanted,  fired,  his  redemp- 
tion from  sense  is  begun  ;  he  is  delivered 
to  the  great  God,  if  it  were  only  in  a 
crystal  or  a  caterpillar ;  he  will  never 
again  be  the  clod  he  was.  The  years 
are  cruel  and  cold,  want  arf9  appetite 
devour  many  a  day,  but  the  man  can 
never  forget  what  was  promised  to  the 
boy.  He  believes  in  thought ;  believes 
against  thought  in  the  mad  world,  in 
foolish  man ;  believes  in  himself,  and 
wonders  what  he  could  do,  if  he  had  yet 
only  half  a  chance.  All  that  is  streams 
toward  the  mind,  will  stream  through  it 
and  be  known. 
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God  would  not  be  God,  if  He  could  fill 
less  than  the  universe,  could  leave  cold, 
and  empty  corners,  could  remain  beyond 
thought,  could  be  order  around  and  not 
also  within  the  brain.  Deity  is  Revela- 
tion. Deity  means  for  each  the  germ 
of  knowledge  and  the  sum  of  knowledge. 
Man  is  the  guest  of  wisdom ;  he  will 
drop  for  shame  his  arrogance,  and  seek 
never  again  to  entertain  or  patronize  this 
architect  and  master  of  the  house.  The 
triumph  of  inspiration  is  an  unsealing  of 
my  own  and  of  every  mind,  a  delivery 
of  the  pupil  to  private  inspiration.  When 
the  work  of  a  master  is  masterly  done, 
he  abdicates  therein,  retires,  and  becomes 
unregarded  as  a  flight  of  stairs  behind. 
The  statue  is  a  failure,  unless  it  makes  me 
forget  the  statue,  —  the  book,  unless  it 
makes  me  forget  the  book.  All  the  rhym- 
ing, painting,  singing  of  sentimental  boys 
and  girls  springs  from  an  intuition  hardly 
yet  more  than  instinct :  that  Nature  has 
special  secrets  for  each,  to  be  by  him,  by 
her,  alone,  divined  and  published.  They 
reach  nothing  sincere  or  unique,  yet  they 
feel  the  individuality  and  remoteness  of 
experience.  They  cannot  put  forth  their 
conscious  power ;  but  who  among  the  gods 
of  fame  can  put  forth  his  power  ?  Emer- 
son says  Jove  cannot  get  his  own  thun- 
der; much  less  can  any  mortal  get  his 
own  thunder,  however  he  may  apply  to 
Minerva  for  the  key. 

By  the  cheer  of  awakening  intuition, 
a  dawn  which  stirs  before  daylight,  all 
men  are  secretly  sustained.  The  com- 
mon life  is  a  borrowing,  not  a  creation 
and  giving  :  imitation  is  going  on  all- 
fours,  and  man  is  uneasy  in  that  animal 
attitude.  The  horse  comes  only  as  horse : 
I  am  here  not  merely  as  man,  but  as 
John  ;  I  blush  and  ache  till  John  is  some- 
thing pronounced  and  maintained  against 
the  mob  of  centuries,  till  men  must  feel 
his  singularity  and  solidity,  as  the  ocean 
is  displaced  and  readjusted  by  every 
drop  of  rain.  More  or  less,  I  must  at 
least  purely  avail.  Erectncss  is  delivery 
to  the  private  law,  and  something  in  each 
remains  erect,  and  lifts  him  above  the 
brute  and  the  crowd.  He  is,  and  feels 
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himself  to  be:  he  will  advance  and  give 
the  law  of  his  life. 

The  brain  is  itself  a  nut  from  the  tree 
Ygdrasil ;  it  carries  the  world,  and  in  the 
first  glances  we  anticipate  all  knowledge. 
The  joy  of  life  does  not  wait  for  any 
theory  of  life,  for  we  have  only  slept 
since  the  thought  in  us  was  embodied  in 
this  system ;  we  took  part  in  the  mak- 
ing ;  we  are  drowsily  at  home  with  our- 
selves therein ;  we  forget,  yet  do  not  for- 
get, tl*p  roundness  of  design.  As  in  a 
common  experience  we  are  often  close 
upon  some  name  which  we  seek  to  re- 
call, —  we  feel,  but  cannot  touch  it,  —  so 
the  secret  of  Nature  lies  close  to  the 
mind,  and  sustains  us  as  if  by  magnetic 
communication,  while  we  have  yet  no 
faculty  to  explore  our  own  being  or  this 
apparition  of  it,  the  whirl  of  worlds. 

We  have  rightly  held  genius  to  be 
miracle  ;  but  our  great  hope  is  postponed 
for  lack  of  perception  that  all  life  is  mir- 
acle, that  man  in  every  endowment  is  a 
form  of  the  same  plastic,  incalculable 
power.  Yet  as  we  are  brought  to  seek 
goodness,  being  sinners,  so  we  shall  be 
brought  to  seek  the  last  perception,  be- 
ing dolts.  The  masters  have  not  been 
quite  masters,  and  their  theory  has  never 
respected  the  natural  as  opening  to  a  su- 
pernatural mind.  We  eat  and  drink  and 
wait  to  be  arrested,  not  by  sunshine,  but 
lightning.  It  comes  at  last,  revealing 
from  heaven  the  height  and  depth  of  our 
human  prospect.  The  vision  is  appalling ; 
the  seer  is  stricken  to  the  ground ;  he 
has  no  organ  able  to  bear  this  light ;  he 
is  blinded  ;  he  runs  trembling  for  counsel 
to  Paul,  who  was  beaten  from  his  horse, 
to  Samuel,  who  was  called  in  sleep,  to 
Jesus,  who  taught  the  new  birth,  to  John, 
who  saw  the  white  throne.  But  after  a 
little  we  learn  that  the  new  experience 
is  native  to  us  as  breath.  No  degenera- 
cy of  any  period,  no  immersion  in  war, 
trade,  production,  tradition,  can  quite 
hide  the  cardinal  fact  that  this  strength 
of  antiquity,  of  eternity,  waits  to  de- 
scend, and  does  from  time  to  time  de- 
scend, into  the  private  breast.  He  who 
prays  has  made  the  discovery,  and  is  put 
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by  his  own  act  in  lonely  communication 
with  all  heavens. 

We  find  the  sacred  history  legible  on- 
ly in  the  same  light  by  which  it  was  writ- 
ten :  we  are  referred  by  it,  therefore, 
to  sources  of  interpretation  above  itself. 
God  was  hidden  in  the  sky  ;  the  book  in 
another  sky  ;  who  shall  reveal  God  hid- 
den in  the  book  ?  After  so  many  ages, 
it  has  become  a  riddle  as  difficult  of  solu- 
tion as  any  for  which  it  offers  solution  : 
the  last  and  best  puzzle  of  the  exulting 
old  Sphinx,  who  will  never  be  cheated 
of  her  jest.  Our  Christianity  misses  the 
highest  value  of  the  book,  as  it  indicates 
the  resource  of  universal  man.  We  use 
the  cover  as  some  charm  against  danger, 
but  the  secret  of  devotion  is  not  reached. 
At  last  it  is  plain  that  secular,  nigh  im- 
penetrable Nature  is  a  door  as  easily 
opened  as  this  of  the  book.  We  must 
read  upon  our  knees,  we  wait  for  grace 
to  open  the  text,  God  must  descend  to 
light  the  page.  The  Quaker  names  our 
interpreter  an  inner  light,  the  Church  a 
Holy  Ghost  to  purge  the  heart  and  eye. 
A  deity  who  comes  directly,  and  is  no 
longer  to  seek  when  we  are  ready  to 
read,  must  abolish  the  book.  Of  all 
gods  offered  in  our  Pantheon,  of  all  per- 
sons in  our  Trinity,  this  must  be  the  first. 

I  cannot  fasten  on  the  revelation 
which  needs  another  to  make  it  revela- 
tion to  me ;  but  when  the  divine  aid  is 
given,  we  seek  no  farther,  for  in  this  com- 
munion we  have  already  all  that  was 
sought.  The  private  illumination  con- 
verts to  gospel  every  creature  on  which 
its  ray  may  fall ;  it  makes  a  Bible  of  the 
world,  a  Bible  of  the  heart.  The  doc- 
tors with  dandling  have  now  kept  the 
child  from  his  feet  till  there  is  doubt 
whether  he  have  any  feet.  In  this  cra- 
dle of  the  record  he  shall  spend  his  snug 
and  comfortable  life.  "  Here  is  safety ! " 
Of  course,  he  is  bed-ridden. 

But  the  weakness  of  man  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  God.  Remember  who  creates, 
who  renews,  who  goes  abroad  in  perpet- 
ual miracle  of  building,  inhabiting,  be- 
coming. It  is  not  a  question  of  human 
power,  but  of  divine. 
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Spiritual  presence,  apocalypse  of  ev- 
ery apocalypse,  becomes  our  primal  fact. 
It  is  the  root  of  Protestantism,  Democra- 
cy, Individualism.  The  sanctity  of  con- 
science is  a  rest  of  man  upon  undeniable 
Deity.  There  is  no  room  for  interven- 
tion of  Peter  or  Paul. 

The  mind  is  immanence  of  Being,  an 
original  relation  to  all  we  have  named 
reality  and  worshipped  as  divine.  There 
are  truths  which  we  must  reckon  with 
Swedenborg  among  the  Fundamentals 
of  Humanity.  To  hold  them  is  to  be 
Man,  —  to  be  admitted  to  the  hopeful 
council  of  our  kind.  Freedom  is  such  a 
fundamental  of  the  moral  sense.  From 
the  thought  of  property  in  man  we  erect 
ourselves  in  God's  name  with  indignant 
protestation,  wiping  it  and  its  apologists 
together  as  dirt  from  our  feet.  By  an 
equal  necessity  we  count  out  from  every 
discourse  of  reason  those  who  find  in 
them  no  organ  of  ultimate  communica- 
tion, who  refer  from  common  conscious- 
ness to  saint  and  sage,  as  though  God 
could  be  shut  from  presence  and  suprem- 
acy in  thought.  They  are  intellectual 
non-combatants  who  so  refer.  We  take 
them  at  their  own  valuation  ;  their  cer- 
tainty of  uncertainty,  their  confession  of 
remoteness  from  the  centre  we  accept; 
but  we  must  turn  from  the  very  angels, 
if  they  be  not  permitted  for  themselves 
to  know.  There  is  no  outside  to  the  uni- 
verse except  this  embryotic  condition, 
wherein  a  man  may  think  that  there  is 
no  result  of  thought. 

I  suppose  no  individual  thinker  will 
ever  again  have  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  a  few  names  in  history.  No 
man  will  found  a  religion  with  Mahomet, 
or  overlie  philosophers  like  Calvin,  or 
shoulder  out  the  poets  like  Shakspeare  ; 
still  less  will  any  man  again  be  worship- 
ped as  a  personal  god.  Let  the  new- 
comer be  never  so  great,  there  is  now  a 
greatness  in  public  thought  to  dwarf  his 
proportions.  He  antedated  all  discover- 
ies who  first  uttered  the  sacred  name. 
That  ray  on  darkness  tells.  Now  we 
have  nations  of  philosophers,  thought 
flies  like  thistle-down,  and  the  sublime 


speculations  of  the  fore-world  are  cradle- 
songs  and  first  spelling-lessons  to  excite 
the  guesses  of  every  barefooted  boy. 
In  early  ages  men  met  face  to  face  with 
Nature,  and  spent  their  strength  directly 
in  questioning  her.  Now  the  work  of 
God  is  overlaid.  Every  blunder  is  a  rock 
in  our  field,  and  at  last  the  field  is  a  stone- 
heap  of  blunders,  and  our  giants  have 
work  enough  to  reach  any  ground  in  the 
unsophisticated  facts  of  life.  We  set  no 
limit  to  the  revolutionary  power  pf  truth ; 
in  happy  hour  it  may  sweep  away  doc- 
trine and  usage,  supplant  systems  by 
songs,  and  governments  by  Love.  Yet 
the  first  men  were  able  to  cleave  the 
world  to  its  centre,  and  predict  the  last 
results.  We  only  enlarge  their  open- 
ings. Schools  follow  schools,  Eclecticism 
comes  with  its  band  into  the  field  to  gath- 
er every  ear ;  but  Plato  stands  .smiling  be- 
hind, and  holds  in  his  hands  that  simple 
divided  line,  the  image  of  all  we  know. 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  authority  of 
the  ancients,  unbowed  by  an  antiquity 
behind  ?  Freedom  from  authority  gave 
their  directness,  their  simplicity,  their  su- 
periority to  misgiving  and  second  thought, 
their  confident  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

We  boast  our  enlightenment,  but  now 
the  best  minds  are  in  question  whether 
we  have  not  lost  as  much  by  the  ancients 
as  we  have  gained.  Plainly,  they  have 
not  yet  done  their  own  work,  have  not 
given  us  to  ourselves  and  to  God.  They 
should  have  been  less  or  greater ;  they 
did  not  quite  liberate,  but  became  op- 
pressors of  the  mind.  To  this  misfortune 
we  begin  to  find  a  single  exception.  Je- 
sus, with  his  primal  doctrine  of  a  divine 
humanity,  will  now  at  last  avail  to  be 
understood,  will  deliver  us  from  every 
teacher  to  a  Father  in  the  heavens,  and 
put  us  in  direct  communication  with  Him 
through  the  moral  sense.  After  so  many 
blind  centuries,  his  truth  breaks  out,  draws 
us  to  him  from  the  misunderstanding  of 
his  followers,  and  refers  from  himself  to 
the  sources  of  his  incomparable  life. 

Two  men  of  our  time  are  the  primitive 
Christians, — not  known  for  such,  because 
their  springs  open,  with  those  of  the  Mas- 
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ter,  not  in  any  character,  but  in  the 
Cause.  They  share  his  reliance,  and  ac- 
cept in  simplicity  those  brotherly  words 
in  which  he  extends  his  privilege  to  ev- 
ery child. 

He  will  open  to  us  Nature,  for  his  habit 
is  the  only  natural.  He  has  no  anxiety 
for  immediate  results,  is  never  guarded 
in  expression,  does  never  explain ;  he 
makes  no  record  of  thought,  calls  no 
scholar  to  be  scribe ;  he  knows  no  la- 
bors, no  studies ;  he  walks  on  the  hills, 
and  frankly  interprets  the  waving  grain, 
the  seed  in  the  furrow,  the  lily,  and  the 
weed.  Here  is  power  which  takes  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  an  attitude  which 
works  endless  revolutions  without  means 
or  care  or  cost. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  this  supreme 
example,  lest  we  leave  the  hope  of  every 
reader  far  behind.  Let  us  rather  keep 
the  level  of  common  experience,  and  dis- 
close the  incursions  of  spirit  which  light 
a  humble  life.  Love  and  Providence  will 
appear  in  every  breast ;  nothing  more 
than  Love  and  Providence  appears  to  us 
above. 

A  supreme  genius  will  fail,  rather  by 
under-  than  over-statement,  to  balance 
the  popular  exaggeration  and  repetition 
of  fine  phrases  for  which  we  have  no 
corresponding  fact.  Why  should  any 
man  be  zealous  or  impatient  ?  Why 
press  a  moral,  dissecting  it  skeleton-like 
from  throbbing  textures  of  Freedom  and 
Beauty  ?  Why  preach,  threaten,  and 
drive  us  with  these  bones,  when  a  lover 
may  draw  us  with  kisses  on  living  lips  ? 
Nature  offers  Duty  as  a  manlier  pleasure, 
leads  the  will  so  softly  as  to  set  us  free 
in  following,  and  her  last  thrill  of  delight 
is  the  steady  heart-beat  of  heroism,  facing 
danger  with  level  eyes  and  fatal  deter- 
mination. Fear  may  arrest,  but  never 
restore.  It  is  an  arrest  of  fever  by  freez- 
ing, of  disease  by  disease.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood, once  for  all,  that  this  universe 
is  moral,  and  say  no  more  about  that. 
Every  man  loves  goodness,  and  the  saint 
never  exhorts  to  this  love,  but  reinforces 
by  addressing  himself  to  it  as  matter  of 
course.  All  power  is  a  like  repose  on 
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the  basis  of  common  desires  and  percep- 
tions in  the  race.  The  didactic  method 
is  an  insult  alike  to  the  pupil  and  the  uni- 
verse. Socrates  is  master  and  gentleman 
with  his  questions,  suggestions,  seeking  in 
me  and  acting  as  midwife  to  my  thought ; 
but  all  illuminati  and  professors,  all  who 
talk  down  or  cut  our  meat  into  morsels, 
will  quickly  be  counted  aunties  by  the 
vigorous  boys  at  school.  Chairs  and  pul- 
pits totter  to-day  with  a  scholastic  dry 
rot,  which  is  inability  to  recognize  the 
equality  of  unsophisticated  man  to  man. 
There  will  soon  be  no  more  chair  or 
desk  ;  the  only  eminence  will  be  that  of 
one  who  can  stand  with  feet  on  the  com- 
mon level,  and  still  utter  over  our  heads 
a  regenerating  word.  We  shall  learn  to 
address  ourselves  in  an  audience,  to  utter 
before  millions,  as  if  in  joyful  soliloquy, 
the  sincerest,  tenderest  thought.  Speak 
as  if  to  angels,  and  you  shall  speak  to  an- 
gels ;  take  unhesitating  inmost  counsel 
with  mankind.  The  response  to  every 
pure  desire  is  instant  and  wonderful. 
Thousands  listen  to-day  for  a  word  which 
waits  in  the  air  and  has  never  been  spok- 
en, a  word  of  courage  to  carry  forward 
the  purpose  of  their  lives. 

Thought  points  to  unity,  and  the  think- 
er is  impatient  of  squinting  and  side-glan- 
ces «rhile  all  eyes  should  be  turned  to- 
gether to  the  same.  Thought  is  growing 
agreement,  and  that  in  which  the  race 
cannot  meet  me  is  some  whim  or  notion, 
a  personal  crotchet,  not  a  cosmic  and 
eternal  truth.  Genius  is  freedom  from 
all  oddity,  is  Catholicity,— and  departure 
from  it  so  much  departure  in  me  from 
Nature  and  myself.  We  say  a  man  is 
ori"inal,  if  he  lives  at  first,  and  not  at 
second  hand,— if  he  requires  a  new  tomb- 
stone,—if  he  takes  law,  not  from  the  many 
or  the  few,  but  from  the  sky,  —  if  he  is 
no  subordinate,  but  an  authority,  —  if  he 
does  not  borrow  judgment,  but  is  judg- 
ment. Such  a  man  is  singular  in  his 
attitude  only  because  we  have  so  fallen 
from  purity.  He,  not  the  fashion,  is 
comme  il  faut.  By  every  word  and  act 
he  declares  that  as  he  is  so  all  men  must 
shortly  be. 
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Plato  and  Swedenborg  are  trying  to 
speak  the  same  word,  but  each  can  avail 
only  to  turn  some  syllable.  They  re- 
gret this  partiality  as  a  provincial  burr, 
as  greenness  and  narrowness.  Genius 
sees  the  white  light  and  regrets  its  own 
impurity,  though  that  be  piquancy  to  the 
multitude,  and  mai-ketable  as  a  splendid 
blue  or  gold.  Manner,  in  thought,  speech, 
behavior,  is  popularity  and  falsehood ;  is 
the  limping  of  a  king  deformity,  though 
it  set  the  fashion  of  limping.  The  grand- 
est thoughts  are  colorless  as  water ;  they 
savor  not  of  Milton,  Socrates,  or  Menu ; 
seem  not  drawn  from  any  private  cistern, 
but  rain-drops  out  of  the  pure  sky.  Whim 
and  conceit  are  tare  and  tret.  It  matters 
little  whether  a  man  whine  with  Cole- 
ridge, or  boast  with  Ben  Jonson,  or  sneer 
with  Byron,  or  grumble  with  Carlyle,  if 
every  thought  is  one-sided  and  warped. 
The  oddity  relieves  our  commonplace, 
and  pricks  the  dull  palate ;  but  we  soon 
tire  of  exaggeration,  and  detest  the  trick. 
It  is  egotism,  self-sickness,  jaundice,  adul- 
teration of  the  light.  We  name  it  the 
subjective  habit,  personality  ;  while  the 
right  illumination  is  a  transparency,  a 
putting-off  of  shoes,  garments,  body,  and 
constitution,  lest  these  should  intercept 
or  stain  the  ray.  Genius  is  an  eye  single 
and  serene.  Good  speech  carries  the 
sound  of  no  man's,  of  no  angel's  voice. 
Good  writing  betrays  no  man's  hand,  but 
is  as  if  traced  by  the  finger  of  God. 

Original  will  signify,  therefore,  not  pe- 
culiar, but  universal.  The  original  is  one 
who  lives  from  the  Maker,  not  from  man. 
He  has  found  and  asserts  himself  as  a 
piece  of  primal  design  :  he  is  somewhat, 
and  his  life  therefore  significant.  He  first 
represents  man  in  purity,  man  in  God, 
and  is  a  revelation.  No  matter  what  he 
repeats  as  approved,  he  will  not  be  a 
repetition,  but  will  give  new  value  to 
each  thing  by  his  approval.  The  wisest 
man  in  separate  propositions  repeats  only 
what  has  many  times  been  spoken.  In 
my  reading  of  this  past  week  I  find  an- 
ticipated every  item  of  modern  thought. 
Hooker  says  of  the  Bible,  —  "  By  looking 
in  it  for  that  which  it  is  impossible  that 


any  book  can  have,  we  lose  the  benefits 
which  we  might  reap  from  its  being  the 
best  of  books."  Milton  says,  — 

"  He  who  reads  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
(And  what  he  brings  what  needs  he  else- 
where seek?) 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains." 

Coleridge  gives  perfect  confidence  to  par- 
adox as  sure  of  solution  above  the  terms 
of  it;  in  his  "  Table-Talk  "  he  antedates 
Carlyle's  doctrine  of  dynamics,  —  puts 
Faith  above  belief,  as  in  another  region 
of  the  mind, — declares  that  the  conceiva- 
ble is  not  to  be  revered,  and  says,  before 
Emerson,  that  existence  is  the  Fall  of  Man. 
But  the  failure  of  Coleridge  teaches  that 
no  single  perceptions,  however  subtile  or 
deep,  will  solve  the  broad  problem  of 
Nature.  These  separate  thoughts  the 
great  hold  in  new  emphasis  and  relation. 
Of  such  sparks  they  make  a  flame,  of 
such  timbers  a  house  or  ship.  The  parts 
may  be  old,  the  whole  is  not ;  and  Goethe 
falls  into  a  modest  fallacy,  when,  in  ac- 
knowledging his  obligation  to  others,  he 
disclaims  originality  for  himself.  All  is 
new  in  his  use  of  it :  you  may  say  he  has 
taken  nothing,  for  what  was  iron  or  sil- 
ver where  he  found  it  is  gold  in  his  trans- 
muting grasp. 

When  a  man  authentic  speaks,  our  in- 
terest goes  through  every  statement  to 
himself.  The  root  of  that  word  is  not  in 
the  market  or  the  street,  but  in  humanity, 
and  through  that  in  the  deep.  We  study 
Goethe,  not  any  opinion  of  Goethe :  he 
represents  for  us  in  his  measure  the  na- 
ture, need,  and  resource  of  the  race,  be- 
cause what  he  publishes  he  knows,  lives, 
and  is.  We  open  the  mind  largely  to 
take  the  sense  of  such  a  gospel :  it  will  not 
appear  in  details  of  perception.  Plato 
and  Goethe  see  the  same  sun,  and  seem 
to  the  vulgar  to  follow  each  other ;  they 
have  more  in  common  than  any  man  can 
have  in  privacy ;  yet  if  you  enter  to  the 
entire  habit  of  each,  you  will  justify  the 
making  of  these  two.  They  are  like 
and  unlike,  as  apples  on  one  and  an- 
other tree.  The  great  in  any  time  hold 
in  common  the  growing  truth  of  their 
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time,  and  refer  to  it  in  intercourse  as  un- 
derstood, an  atmosphere  which  he  must 
breathe  who  now  lives  and  thinks ;  yet 
no  two  will  be  identically  related  to  the 
same.  We  are  radiated  as  spokes  from 
a  centre  ;  we  enter  to  it  and  work  for  it 
from  every  side. 

There  is  no  danger  of  repetition,  if  the 
thought  be  deep.  Superior  insight  will 
always  sufficiently  astonish,  will  always 
be  novel  in  its  place.  The  more  simple 
the  method,  the  more  wonderful  every  re- 
sult. Men  are  shut,  as  if  by  a  wall  of  ada- 
mant, from  all  that  is  yet  beyond  their 
sympathy.  My  neighbor  is  immersed  in 
planting,  building,  and  the  new  road. 
Beside  him,  companion  only  in  air  and 
sunshine,  walks  one  who  has  no  ocular 
adjustment  for  these  atoms  ;  his  thought 
overleaps  them  in  starting,  and  is  wholly 
beyond.  The  end  of  vision  for  a  practi- 
cal eye  is  beginning  of  clairvoyance.  To 
the  road-maker,  man  is  a  maker  of  roads ; 
he  cracks  his  nuts  and  his  jokes  uncon- 
scious, while  the  ground  opens  and  the 
world  heaves  with  revolutions  of  thought. 
Ask  him  in  vain  what  Webster  means 
by  "  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker 
Hill " ;  what  Channing  sees  in  the  Digni- 
ty of  Man,  or  Edwards  in  the  Sweetness 
of  Divine  Love ;  ask  him  in  vain  what  is 
the  "Fate"  of  ^schylus,  the  "Com- 
pensation "  of  Emerson,  Carlyle's  "  Con- 
flux of  Eternities,"  the  "  Conjunction  " 
of  Swedenborg,  the  "  Newness  "  of  Fox, 
the  "  Morning  Red "  of  Behmen,  the 
"  Renunciation  "  of  Goethe,  the  "  Com- 
forter "  of  Jesus,  the  "  Justification  "  of 
Paul. 

For  the  dull,  this  mystery  of  exist- 
ence is  not  even  a  mystery ;  they  are 
shut  below  the  firmament  of  wonder. 
When  the  vulgar  come  with  their  def- 
inite gain  and  good,  their  circle  of  im- 
mediate ends,  we  feel  the  house  con- 


tract, the  sky  descend,  —  we  shrivel, 
our  pores  close,  the  skull  hardens  on 
the  brain.  The  positive,  who  exactly 
knows,  is  a  skeleton  at  the  feast:  that 
exactness  is  numbness,  and  chills  every 
expansive  guest.  Dogma  is  a  stoppage 
quite  short  of  the  nearest  beginning ;  the 
liberal  habit  a  beginning  of  all  that  has 
no  end.  Sense  is  a  Avail  very  near  the 
eye,  and  when  that  is  penetrated  all 
lies  open  beyond ;  we  see  only  paths, 
seas,  and  vistas.  Wisdom  explores  and 
never  concludes.  The  explanations  of 
centuries  are  idle  tales :  my  explanations 
are  not  so  to  be  forestalled.  We  forget 
the  shallow  answers  to  shallow  questions, 
when  now  we  have  deeper  genuine  ques- 
tions to  ask.  The  great  are  happy  babes 
of  Beauty  and  Good.  Truth  returns  in  a 
fresh  suspicion,  and  all  are  welcome  who 
wear  on  the  brows  that  soft  commingled 
light  and  shadow  of  an  advancing,  sweet, 
inexplicable  Fate.  Our  hope  is  no  house, 
but  a  wing ;  no  roof  can  be  endured  but 
the  blue  one.  What  method  have  we  yet 
to  serve  the  spontaneous  or  spiritual  be- 
ing ?  what  culture,  art,  society,  worship, 
in  which  his  need  and  power  are  so  much 
as  recognised  ?  There  is  indefinable  cer- 
tainty of  Nature  beyond  Nature,  man  be- 
yond man.  Genius  opens  all  doors,  the 
earth-doors,  the  sky-doors, — throws  down 
the  horizon  and  the  heaven,  to  come  into 
open  air.  All  paths  lead  out  to  the  sea, 
where  a  day's  voyage  may  teach  that  the 
receding  circle  bounds  our  sight  alone, 
and  not  the  deep.  We  look  out  not  on 
chaos  and  darkness,  but  on  order  too  large 
for  the  brain,  and  light,  for  which  as  owls 
we  have  yet  no  capacious  eye.  We  leave 
every  perception  neglected  to  wait  on  the 
future ;  but  every  future  has  its  future 
devouring  the  past.  What  is  left  but 
bending  of  the  knee  and  boundless  con- 
fidence ? 
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MY   BROTHER  AND  I. 

FROM  the  door  where  I  stand  I  can  see  his  fair  land 

Sloping  up  to  a  broad  sunny  height, 
The  meadows  new-shorn,  and  the  green  wavy  corn, 

The  buckwheat  all  blossoming  white  : 
There  a  gay  garden  blooms,  there  are  cedars  like  plumes, 
And  a  rill  from  the  mountain  leaps  up  in  a  fountain, 

And  shakes  its  glad  locks  in  the  light. 

He  dwells  in  the  hall  where  the  long  shadows  fall 

On  the  checkered  and  cool  esplanade  ; 
I  live  in  a  cottage  secluded  and  small, 

By  a  gnarly  old  apple-tree's  shade  : 
Sidp  by  side  in  the  glen,  I  and  my  brother  Ben,  — 
Just  the  river  between  us,  with  borders  as  green  as 

The  banks  where  in  childhood  we  played. 

But  now  nevermore  upon  river  or  shore 

He  runs  or  he  rows  by  my  side  ; 
For  I  am  still  poor,  like  our  father  before, 

And  he,  full  of  riches  and  pride, 
Leads  a  life  of  such  show,  there  is  no  room,  you  know, 
In  the  very  fine  carriage  he  gained  by  his  marriage 

For  an  old-fashioned  brother  to  ride. 

His  wife,  with  her  gold,  gives  him  friends,  I  am  told, 

With  whom  she  is  rather  too  gay,  — 
The  senator's  son,  who  is  ready  to  run 

For  her  gloves  and  her  fan,  night  or  day, 
And  to  gallop  beside,  when  she  wishes  to  ride  : 
Oh,  no  doubt 't  is  an  honor  to  see  smile  upon  her 

Such  world-famous  fellows  as  they  ! 

Ah,  brother  of  mine,  while  you  sport,  while  you  dine, 

While  you  drink  of  your  wine  like  a  lord, 
You  might  curse,  one  would  say,  and  grow  jaundiced  and  gray, 

With  such  guests  every  day  at  your  board  ! 
But  you  sleek  down  your  rage  like  a  pard  in  its  cage, 
And  blink  in  meek  fashion  through  the  bars  of  your  passion, 

As  husbands  like  you  can  afford. 

For  still  you  must  think,  as  you  eat,  as  you  drink, 

As  you  hunt  with  your  dogs  and  your  guns, 
How  your  pleasures  are  bought  with  the  wealth  that  she  brought, 

And  you  were  once  hunted  by  duns. 
Oh,  I  envy  you  not  your  more  fortunate  lot  : 
I  've  a  wife  all  my  own  in  my  own  little  cot, 
And  with  happiness,  which  is  the  only  true  riches, 

The  cup  of  our  love  overruns. 
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We  have  bright,  rosy  girls,  fair  as  ever  an  earl's, 

And  the  wealth  of  their  curls  is  our  gold ; 
Oh,  their  lisp  and  their  laugh,  they  are  sweeter  by  half 

Than  the  wine  that  you  quaff  red  and  old ! 
We  have  love-lighted  looks,  we  have  work,  we  have  books, 

Our  boys  have  grown  manly  and  bold, 
And  they  never  shall  blush,  when  their  proud  cousins  brush 
From  the  walls  of  their  college  such  cobwebs  of  knowledge 

As  careless  young  fingers  may  hold. 

Keep  your  pride  and  your  cheer,  for  we  need  them  not  here, 

And  for  me  far  too  dear  they  would  prove ; 
For  gold  is  but  gloss,  and  possessions  are  dross, 

And  gain  is  all  loss,  without  love. 
Yon  severing  tide  is  not  fordless  or  wide,  — 
The  soul's  blue  abysses  our  homesteads  divide  : 
Down  through  the  still  river  they  deepen  forever, 

Like  the  skies  it  reflects  from  above. 

Still  my  brother  thou  art,  though  our  lives  lie  apart, 

Path  from  path,  heart  from  heart,  more  and  more. 
Oh,  I  have  not  forgot,  —  oh,  remember  you  not 

Our  room  in  the  cot  by  the  shore  ? 
And  a  night  soon  will  come,  when  the  murmur  and  hum 

Of  our  days  shall  be  dumb  evermore, 
And  again  we  shall  lie  side  by  side,  you  and  I, 
Beneath  the  green  cover  you  helped  to  lay  over 

Our  honest  old  father  of  yore. 


A  HALF-LIFE  AND  HALF  A  LIFE. 

"  On  garde  longtemps  son  premier  amant,  quand  on  n'en  prend  point  de  second." 

Maximes  Morales  du  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

IT  is  not  suffering  alone  that  wears  life  is  fullest  of  energy  and  excitement, 

out  our  lives.     We  sometimes   are  in  It  is  the  reaction,  the  weariness  which 

a  state  when  a  sharp  pang  would  be  they  name  Ennui,  —  foul  fiend  that  eats 

hailed  almost  as  a  blessing,  —  when,  rath-  fastest  into  the  heart's  core,  that  shakes 

er  than  bear  any  longer  this  living  death  with  surest  hand  the  sands  of  life,  that 

of  calm  stagnation,  we  would  gladly  rush  makes  the  deepest  wrinkles  on  the  cheeks 

into  action,  into  suffering,  to  feel  again  and  deadens  most  surely  the  lustre  of  the 

the  warmth  of  life  restored  to  our  blood,  eyes. 

to  feel  it  at  least  coursing  through  our         But  what  are  the  occasional  visits  of 

veins  with  something  like  a  living  swift-  this    life  -  consumer,    this  vampire    that 

ness.  sucks  out  the  blood,   to  his   constant, 

This  death-in-life  comes  sometimes  to  never  -  failing    presence  ?      There    are 

the  most  earnest  men,  to  those  whose  those  who  feel  within   themselves   the 
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power  of  living  fullest  lives,  of  sounding 
every  chord  of  the  full  diapason  of  pas- 
sion and  feeling,  yet  who  have  been  so 
hemmed  around,  so  shut  in  by  adverse 
and  narrowing  circumstances,  that  never, 
no,  not  once  in  their  half -century  of 
years  which  stretch  from  childhood  to  old 
age,  have  they  been  free  to  breathe  out, 
to  speak  aloud  the  heart  that  was  in  them. 
Ever  the  same  wasting  indifference  to 
the  things  that  are,  the  same  ill-repressed 
longing  for  the  things  that :  might  be. 
Long  days  of  wearisome  repetition  of 
duties  in  which  there  is  no  life,  followed 
by  restless  nights,  when  Imagination  seizes 
the  reins  in  her  own  hands,  and  paints 
the  out-blossoming  of  those  germs  of  hap- 
piness and  fulness  of  being  of  whose  ex- 
istence within  us  we  carry  about  always 
the  aching  consciousness. 

And  such  things  I  have  known  from 
the  moment  when  I  first  stepped  from 
babyhood  into  childhood,  from  the  time 
when  life  ceased  to  be  a  play  and  came 
to  have  its  duties  and  its  sufferings.  Al- 
ways the  haunting  sense  of  a  happiness 
which  I  was  capable  of  feeling,  faint 
glimpses  of  a  paradise  of  which  I  was  a 
born  denizen, — and  always,  too,  the  stern 
knowledge  of  the  restraints  which  held 
me  prisoner,  the  idle  longings  of  an  ex- 
ile. But  would  no  strong  effort  of  will, 
no  energy  of  heart  or  mind,  break  the 
bonds  that  held  me  down,  —  no  steady 
perseverance  of  purpose  win  me  a  way 
out  of  darkness  into  light  ?  No,  for  I 
was  a  woman,  an  ugly  woman,  whose 
girlhood  had  gone  by  without  affection, 
and  whose  womanhood  was  passing  with- 
out love, — a  woman,  poor  and  dependent 
on  others  for  daily  bread,  and  yet  so 
bound  by  conventional  duties  to  those 
around  her  that  to  break  from  them 
into  independence  would  be  to  outrage 
all  the  prejudices  of  those  who  made  her 
world. 

I  could  plan  such  escape  from  my  daily 
and  yearly  narrowing  life,  could  dream 
of  myself  walking  steadfast  and  unshak- 
en through  labor  to  independence,  could 
picture  a  life  where,  if  the  heart  were 
not  fed,  at  least  the  tastes  might  be  sat- 


isfied, could  strengthen  myself  through 
all  the  imaginary  details  of  my  going- 
forth  from  the  narrow  surroundings 
which  made  my  prison-walls ;  but  when 
the  time  came  to  take  the  first  step,  my 
courage  failed.  I  could  not  go  out  into 
that  world  which  looked  to  me  so  wide 
and  lonely;  the  necessity  for  love  was 
too  strong  for  me,  I  must  dwell  among 
mine  own  people.  There,  at  least,  was 
the  bond  of  custom,  there  was  the  affec- 
tion which  grows  out  of  habit;  but  in 
the  world  what  hope  had  I  to  win  love 
from  strangers,  with  my  repellent  looks, 
awkward  movements,  and  want  of  per- 
sonal attractions  ? 

Few  persons  know  that  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West,  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  highly  cultivated  tracts  of  country, 
looking  out  westwardly  on  the  very  gar- 
den of  Kentucky,  almost  in  the  range  of 
railroad  and  telegraph,  in  the  very  geo- 
graphical centre  of  our  most  populous 
regions,  there  lie  some  thousand  square 
miles  of  superb  woodland,  rolling,  hill 
above  hill,  in  the  beautiful  undulations 
which  characterize  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio,  watered  by  fair  streams 
which  need  only  the  clearing  away  of 
the  few  obstructions  incident  to  a  new 
country  to  make  them  navigable,  and  yet 
a  country  where  the  mail  passes  only 
once  a  week,  where  all  communication 
is  by  horse-paths  or  by  the  slow  course 
of  the  flat-boat,  where  schools  are  not 
known  and  churches  are  never  seen, 
where  the  Methodist  itinerant  preacher 
gives  all  the  religious  instruction,  and  a 
stray  newspaper  furnishes  all  the  politi- 
cal information.  Does  any  one  doubt  my 
statement  ?  Then  let  him  ask  a  passage 
up-stream  in  one  of  the  flat-boats  that 
supply  the  primitive  necessities  of  the 
small  farmers  who  dwell  on  the  banks 
of  the  Big  Sandy,  in  that  debatable 
border -land  which  lies  between  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia ;  or  let  him,  if  he  have 
a  taste  for  adventure,  hire  his  horse  at 
Catlettsburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  lose  his  way  among  the  blind  bridle- 
paths that  lead  to  Louisa  and  to  Pres- 
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tonburg.  If  he  stops  to  ask  a  night's 
lodging  at  one  of  the  farm-houses  that 
are  to  be  found  at  the  junction  of  the 
creeks  with  the  rivers,  log-houses  with 
their  primitive  out-buildings,  their  half- 
constructed  rafts  of  lumber  ready  to 
float  down-stream  with  the  next  rise, 
their  '  dug-outs '  for  the  necessities  of 
river-intercourse,  and  their  rough  ox- 
carts for  hauling  to  and  from  the  mill, 
he  will  see  before  him  such  a  home  as 
that  in  which  I  passed  the  first  twenty 
years  of  my  life. 

I  had  little  claim  on  the  farmer  with 
whom  I  lived.  I  was  the  child  by  a 
former  marriage  of  his  wife,  who  had 
brought  me  with  her  into  this  wilder- 
ness, a  puny,  ailing  creature  of  four 
years,  and  into  the  three  years  that  fol- 
lowed was  compressed  all  the  happiness 
I  could  remember.  The  free  life  in  the 
open  air,  the  nourishing  influence  of  the 
rich  natural  scenery  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded, the  grand,  silent  trees  with  their 
luxuriant  foliage,  the  fresh,  strong  growth 
of  the  vegetation,  all  seemed  to  breathe 
health  into  my  frame,  and  with  health 
came  the  capacity  for  enjoyment.  I 
was  happy  in  the  mere  gift  of  existence, 
.happy  in  the  fulness  of  content,  with 
no  playmate  but  the  kindly  and  lovely 
mother  Earth  from  whose  bosom  I  drew 
fulness  of  life. 

But  in  my  seventh  year  my  mother 
died,  worn  out  by  the  endless,  unvarying 
round  of  labors  which  break  down  the 
constitutions  of  our  small  farmers'  wives. 
She  grew  sallow  and  thin  under  repeat- 
ed attacks  of  chills  and  fever,  brought 
into  the  world,  one  after  another,  three 
puny  infants,  only  to  lay  them  away 
from  her  breast,  side  by  side,  under  the 
sycamore  that  overshadowed  our  corn- 
field, and  visibly  wasted  away,  growing 
more  and  more  feeble,  until,  one  win- 
ter morning,  we  laid  her,  too,  at  rest  by 
her  babies.  Before  the  year  was  out, 
my  father  (so  I  called  him)  was  mar- 
ried again. 

My  step-mother  was  a  good  woman,  and 
meant  to  do  her  duty  by  me.  Nay,  she  was 
more  than  that :  she  was,  as  far  as  her  poor 


light  went,  a  Christian.  She  had  expe- 
rienced religion  in  the  great  revival  of 
18 — ,  which  was  felt  all  through  Western 
Kentucky,  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Reverend  Peleg  Dawson,  and  when  she 
married  my  father  and  went  to  bury  her- 
self in  the  wilds  of  "  Up  Sandy  "  was  a 
shining  light  in  the  Methodist  church,  a 
class -leader  who  had  had  and  had  told 
experiences. 

But  all  that  glory  was  over  now;  it 
had  flashed  its  little  day  :  for  there  is  a 
glow  in  the  excitement  of  our  religious 
revivals  as  potent  in  its  effect  on  the  im- 
aginations of  women  and  young  men  as 
ever  were  the  fastings  and  penances  which 
brought  the  dreams  and  reveries,  the  holy 
visions  and  the  glorious  revealings,  of  the 
Catholic  votaries.  In  this  short,  trium- 
phant time  of  spiritual  pride  lay  the  whole 
romance  of  my  step-mother's  life.  Per- 
haps it  was  well  for  her  soul  that  she  was 
taken  from  the  scene  of  her  triumphs  and 
brought  again  to  the  hard  realities  of  life. 
The  self- exaltation,  the  ungodly  pride 
passed  away ;  but  there  was  left  the  ear- 
nest, .prayerful  desire  to  do  her  duty  in 
her  way  and  calling,  and  the  first  path 
of  duty  which  opened  to  her  zeal  was  that 
which  led  to  the  care  of  a  motherless  child, 
the  saving  of  an  immortal  soul.  And  in 
all  sincerity  and  uprightness  did  she  strive 
to  walk  in  it.  But  what  woman  of  five- 
and-thirty,  who  has  outlived  her  youth 
and  womanly  tenderness  in  the  loneliness 
and  hardening  influences  of  a  single  Ijfe, 
and  who  marries  at  last  for  a  shelter  in 
old  age,  knows  the  wants  of  a  little  child  ? 
Indeed,  what  but  a  mother's  love  has  the 
long  -  enduring  patience  to  support  the 
never  ceasing  calls  for  forbearance  and 
perseverance  which  a  child  makes  upon 
a  grown  person  ?  Those  little  ones  need 
the  nourishment  of  love  and  praise,  but 
such  milk  for  babes  can  come  only  from 
a  mother's  breast.  I  got  none  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  my  dearly  loved  indepen- 
dence, my  wild-wood  life,  where  Nature 
had  become  to  me  my  nursing -mother, 
was  exchanged  for  one  of  never  ceasing 
supervision.  "  Little  girls  must  learn  to 
be  useful,"  was  the  phrase  that  greeted 
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my  unwilling  ears  fifty  times  a  day,  which 
pursued  me  through  my  daily  round  of 
dish-washings,  floor-sweepings,  bed-uiak- 
ing  and  potato-peeling,  to  overtake  me 
at  last  in  the  very  moment  when  I  hop- 
ed to  reap  the  reward  of  my  diligence  in 
a  free  afternoon  by  the  river-side  in  the 
crotch  of  the  water-maple  that  hung  over 
the  stream,  clutching  me  and  fastening 
me  down  to  the  hated  square  of  patch- 
work, which  bore,  in  the  spots  of  red  that 
defaced  its  white  purity  in  following  the 
line  of  my  stitches,  the  marks  of  the 
wounds  that  my  awkward  hands  inflict- 
ed on  themselves  with  their  tiny  weap- 
on. 

And  so  the  years  went  on.  It  was  a 
pity  that  no  babies  came  to  soften  our 
hearts,  my  step-mother's  and  mine,  and 
to  draw  us  nearer  together  as  only  the 
presence  of  children  can.  A  household 
without  children  is  always  hard  and  an- 
gular, even  when  surrounded  by  all  the 
softening  influences  of  refinement  and 
education.  What  was  ours  with  its  pov- 
erty and  roughness,  its  every-day  cares 
and  its  endless  discomforts  ?  One  day 
was  like  all  the  rest,  and  in  their  weary- 
ing succession  they  rise  up  in  my  memory 
like  ghosts  of  the  past  coming  to  lay  their 
cold,  death-like  hands  on  the  feebly  kind- 
ling hopes  of  the  present.  I  see  my- 
self now,  as  I  look  back,  a  tall,  awkward 
girl  of  fifteen,  with  my  long,  straggling, 
sunburnt  hair,  my  sallow,  yet  pimply 
complexion,  my  small,  weak-looking  blue 
eyes,  that  every  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
wind  would  redden,  and  my  long,  lean 
hands  and  arms,  that  offended  my  sense 
of  beauty  constantly,  as  I  dwelt  on  their 
hopelessly  angular  turns.  I  had  one  beau- 
ty ;  so  my  little  paper -framed  glass,  that 
rested  on  the  rough  rafter  that  edged  the 
sloping  roof  of  my  garret,  told  me,  when- 
ever I  took  it  down  to  gaze  in  it,  which, 
but  for  that  beauty,  would  have  been  but 
seldom.  It  was  a  finely  cut  and  firmly 
set  mouth  and  chin.  There  was,  and  I 
felt  it,  beauty  and  character  in  the  curves 
of  the  lips,  in  the  rounding  of  the  chin ; 
there  was  even  a  healthy  ruddiness  in 
the  lips,  and  something  of  delicacy  in  the 


even,  well-set  teeth  that  showed  them- 
selves when  they  parted. 

The  gazing  at  these  beauties  gave  me 
great  pleasure,  not  for  any  effect  they 
might  aver  produce  in  others, — what  did 
I  know  of  that  ?  —  but  because  I  had  in 
myself  a  strong  love  of  the  beautiful,  a 
passion  for  grace  of  form  and  brilliancy 
of  color  which  made  doubly  distasteful 
to  me  our  bare,  uncouth  walls,  with  their 
ugly,  straight  -  backed  chairs,  and  their 
frightfully  painted  yellow  or  red  tables 
and  chests-of-drawers. 

My  step-mother's  appearance,  too,  was 
a  constant  offence  to  my  beauty-loving 
eye,  —  with  her  lank,  tall  figure,  round 
which  clung  those  narrow  skirts  of  "  bit" 
calico,  dingy  red  or  dreary  brown,  —  her 
feet  shod  in  the  heavy  store-shoes  which 
were  brought  us  from  Catlettsburg  by  the 
returning  flat  -  boat  men,  —  her  sharp- 
featured  face,  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
covered  with  brown,  mouldy  -  looking 
spots,  the  eyes  deep-set,  with  a  livid, 
dyspeptic  ring  around  them,  and  the 
lips  thin  and  pinched, — the  whole  face 
shaded  by  the  eternal  sun-bonnet,  which 
never  left  her  head  from  early  sunrise 
till  late  bedtime  (no  Sandy  woman  is 
ever  seen  without  her  sun-bonnet).  All 
these  were  perpetual  annoyances  to  me ; 
they  made  me  discontented  without  k  now- 
ing  why ;  they  filled  me  with  disgust,  a 
disgust  which  my  respect  for  her  good 
qualities  could  not  overcome. 

And  then  our  life,  how  dreary  1  The 
rising  in  the  cold,  gray  dawn  to  pre- 
pare the  breakfast  of  corn  -  dodgers  and 
bacon  for  my  father  and  his  men,  —  the 
spreading  the  table-cloth,  stained  with 
the  soil-spots  of  yesterday's  meal,  —  the 
putting  upon  it  the  ugly,  unmatched 
crockery,  —  the  straggling-in  of  the  un- 
washed, uncombed  men  in  their  coarse 
working-clothes,  redolent  of  the  week's 
unwholesome  toil,— their  washings,  comb- 
ings, and  low  talk  close  by  my  side, — the 
varied  uses  to  which  our  household  uten- 
sils were  put, — the  dipping  of  dirty  knives 
into  the  salt  and  of  dirty  fingers  into  the 
meat-dish,— all  filled  me  then,  and  fill  me 
now,  with  loathing. 
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There  was  a  relief,  when  the  men  left 
the  house ;  but  then  came  the  dreary 
"  slicking -up,"  almost  more  disgusting, 
in  its  false,  superficial  show  of  cleanliness, 
than  had  been  the  open  carelessness  of 
the  workmen. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  rest ;  my 
step-mother's  sharp,  high-pitched  voice 
was  heard  calling,  "  Janet ! "  and  I  follow- 
ed her  to  the  garden  to  dig  the  potatoes 
from  the  hills  or  to  the  cornfield  to  pull 
and  husk  the  three  dozen  ears  of  corn 
which  made  our  chief  dish  at  dinner. 
Then  came  the  week's  washing,  the  ap- 
ple-peeling, the  pork  -  salting,  work  va- 
ried only  with  the  varying  season,  until 
the  blowing  of  the  horn  at  twelve  brought 
back  the  men  to  dinner,  after  which  came 
again  the  clearing  up,  again  the  day's 
task,  and  again  the  supper. 

I  often  thought  that  the  men  around 
us  were  always  more  cheerful  and  merry 
than  the  women.  They  worked  as  hard, 
they  endured  as  many  hardships,  but  they 
had,  certainly,  more  pleasures.  There 
was  the  evening  lounge  by  the  fire  in 
winter,  the  sitting  on  the  fence  or  at  the 
door-step  in  summer,  when,  pipe  or  cigar 
in  mouth,  knife  and  whittling  -  stick  in 
ha"nd,  jest  and  gibe  would  pass  round 
among  them,  and  the  boisterous  laugh 
would  go  up,  reaching  me,  as  I  lay,  tired 
out,  on  my  little  cot,  or  leaned  disconso- 
late at  my  garret-window,  looking  with 
longing  eyes  far  out  into  the  darkness  of 
the  woods.  No  such  gatherings-together 
of  the  women  did  I  ever  see.  If  one  of 
our  neighbors  dragged  her  weary  steps 
to  our  kitchen,  and  sat  herself  down,  ba- 
by in  lap,  on  the  upturned  tub  or  flag- 
bottomed  chair  that  I  dusted  off  with  my 
apron,  it  was  to  commence  the  querulous 
complaint  of  the  last  week's  chill  or  the 
heavy  washing  of  the  day  before,  the  ail- 
ing baby  or  the  troublesome  child,  all 
told  in  the  same  whining  voice.  Even 
the  choice  bit  of  gossip  which  roused  us 
at  rare  intervals  always  had  its  dark 
side,  on  which  these  poor  women  dwelt 
with  a  perverse  pleasure. 

In  short,  life  was  too  hard  for  them ;  it 
brought  its  constant  cares  without  any 


alleviating  pleasures.  Their  homes  were 
only  places  of  monotonous  labor,  -p-  then- 
husbands  so  many  hard  taskmasters,  who 
exacted  from  them  more  than  their 
strength  could  give,— their  children,  who 
should  have  been  the  delight  of  their 
mothers'  hearts,  so  many  additional  bur- 
dens, the  bearing  and  nursing  of  which 
broke  down  their  poor  remaining  health ; 
the  glorious  and  lavish  Nature  in  which 
they  lived  only  brought  to  them  added 
labor,  and  shut  them  out  from  the  few 
social  enjoyments  that  they  knew  of. 

I  was  old  enough  to  feel  all  this, — not 
to  reason  on  it  as  I  can  now,  but  to  rebel 
against  it  with  all  the  violence  of  a  vehe- 
ment nature  which  feels  its  strength  only 
in  the  injuries  it  inflicts  upon  itself  in  its 
useless  struggles  for  freedom.  Bitter  tears 
did  I  shed  sometimes,  as  I  lay  with  my 
head  on  my  arms,  leaning  on  that  nar- 
row window-sill, — tears  of  passionate  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  a  boy,  a  man,  that  I 
might,  by  the  very  force  of  my  right  arm, 
hew  my  way  out  of  that  encircling  forest 
into  the  world  of  which  I  dreamed,— tears, 
too,  that,  being  as  I  was,  only  an  ugly, 
ignorant  girl,  I  could  not  be  allowed  to 
care  only  for  myself,  and  dream  away 
my  life  in  this  same  forest,  which  charm- 
ed me  while  it  hemmed  me  in.  My  rude, 
chaotic  nature  had  something  of  force  in 
it,  strength  which  I  knew  would  stand 
me  in  good  stead,  could  I  ever  find  an 
outlet  for  it ;  it  had  also  a  power  of  en- 
joyment, keen,  vivid,  could  I  ever  get 
leave  to  enjoy. 

At  length  came  the  opening,  the  glimpse 
of  sunlight.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  that  afternoon  which  first 
showed  to  my  physical  sight  something 
of  that  full  life  of  which  my  imagination 
had  framed  a  rude,  faint  sketch.  I  was 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  meadow,  just 
where  the  rails  had  been  thrown  down 
for  the  cows,  when,  looking  up  the  path 
that  led  through  the  wood  by  the  river, 
I  saw,  almost  at  my  side,  a  man  on  horse- 
back. He  stopped,  and,  half  raising  his 
hat,  a  motion  I  had  never  seen  before, 
said,  — 

"  Is  this  Squire  Boarders's  place  ?  " 
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I  pushed  back  my  sun-bonnet,  and 
looked  up  at  him.  I  see  him  now  as  I 
saw  him  then  ;  for  my  quick,  startled 
glance  took  in  the  whole  face  and  figure, 
which  daguerreotyped  themselves  upon 
my  memory.  A  frank,  open  face,  with 
well -cut  and  well-defined  features  and 
large  hazel  eyes,  set  off  by  curling  brown 
hair,  was  smiling  down  upon  me,  and, 
throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  a  young 
man  of  about  five -and -twenty  stood  be- 
side me.  He  had  to  repeat  his  question 
before  I  gained  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  answer  him. 

"  Is  this  Squire  Boarders's  house,  and 
do  you  think  I  could  get  a  night's  lodg- 
ing here  ?  " 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  give 
a  night's  lodging  to  the  boatmen  from 
the  river,  or  to  the  farmers  from  the  back- 
country,  as  they  passed  to  or  from  Cat- 
lettsburg ;  but  what  accommodation  had 
we  for  such  a  guest  as  here  presented  ? 
I  walked  before  him  up  the  path  to  the 
house,  and,  shyly  pointing  to  my  step- 
mother, who  stood  on  the  porch,  said,  — 

"  That 's  Miss  Boarders ;  you  can  ask 
her." 

And  then,  before  he  had  time  to  an- 
swer, I  fled  in  an  agony  of  bashfulness  to 
my  refuge  under  the  yater-maple  behind 
the  house.  I  lingered  there  as  long  as  I 
dared,  —  longer,  indeed,  than  I  had  any 
right  to  linger,  for  I  heard  my  mother's 
voice  crying,  "  Janet  ! "  and  I  well  knew 
that  there  was  nobody  but  myself  to  mix 
the  corn-cake,  spread  the  table,  or  run 
the  dozen  errands  that  would  be  need- 
ed. I  slipped  in  by  the  back-door,  and, 
escaping  my  step-mother's  peevish  com- 
plaints, passed  into  the  little  closet  which 
served  us  for  pantry,  and,  scooping  up 
the  meal,  began  diligently  to  mix  it 

The  window  by  which  I  stood  opened 
on  the  porch.  My  father  and  his  men 
had  come  in,  and,  tipping  their  chairs 
against  the  wall,  or  mounted  on  the  porch- 
railing,  were  smoking  their  cigars,  laugh- 
ing, joking,  talking,  —  and  there  in  the 
midst  of  them  sat  the  stranger,  smoking 
too,  and  joining  in  their  talk  with  an  ea- 
87  earnestness  that  seemed  to  win  them 


at  once.  Our  couji  try  -people  do  not 
spare  their  questions.  My  father  took 
the  lead,  the  men  throwing  in  a  remark 
now  and  then. 

"  I  calculate  you  have  never  been  in 
these  parts  before  ?  " 

"  No,  never.  You  have  a  beautiful 
country  here." 

"  The  country  's  well  enough,  if  we 
could  clear  off  some  of  them  trees  that 
stop  a  man  every  way  he  turns.  Did 
you  come  up  from  Lowiza  to-day  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  only  ridden  from  the 
mouth  of  Blackberry,  I  believe  you  call 
it.  I  have  left  a  boat  and  crew  there, 
who  will  be  up  in  the  morning." 

"  What  truck  have  you  got  on  your 
boat  ?  " 

"  Lumber  and  so  forth,  and  plenty  of 
tools  of  one  sort  or  other.*' 

"  Damn  me  if  I  don't  believe  you  're 
the  man  who  is  coming  up  here  to  open 
the  coal  mines  on  Burgess's  land  !  "  And 
the  whole  crowd  gathered  round  him. 

He  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  live  among  you. 
I  hope  you  '11  give  me  a  welcome." 

There  was  a  cheery  sound  qf  welcome 
from  the  men,  but  my  father  shook  hia 
head. 

"  We  don't  like  no  new-fangled  no- 
tions, noways,  up  here,  and  I  '11  not  say 
that  I  'm  glad  you  're  bringing  them  in  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  you  're  welcome  here 
to-night." 

The  young  man  held  out  his  hand. 

"  We  are  to  be  close  neighbors,  Squire 
Boarders,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  good 
friends ;  but  I  ought  to  tell  you  all  about 
myself.  Mr.  Burgess's  land  has  been 
bought  by  a  company,  who  intend  to 
open  the  coal  mines,  as  you  know,  and  I 
am  sent  up  here  as  their  agent,  to  make 
ready  for  the  miners  and  the  workmen. 
We  shall  clear  away  a  little,  and  put  up 
some  rough  shanties,  to  make  our  men 
comfortable  before  we  go  to  work.  We 
shall  bring  a  new  set  of  people  among 
you,  those  Scotch  and  Welsh  miners  ; 
but  I  believe  they  are  a  peaceable  set, 
and  we  '11  try  to  be  friendly  with  each 
other." 
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The  frank  speech  and  the  free,  open 
face  seemed  to  mollify  my  father. 

"  And  how  do  you  call  yourself,  stran- 
ger, when  you  are  at  home  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  George  Hammond." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,"  you  're 
welcome  here  to-night,  and  I  don't  know 
as  I  've  anything  against  your  settling 
over  the  river  on  Burgess's  land.  The 
people  round  here  have  been  telling  me 
your  coming  will  be  a  good  thing  for  us 
farmers,  because  you  '11  bring  us  a  market 
for  our  corn  and  potatoes;  but  I  don't 
see  no  use  of  raising  more  corn  than  we 
want  for  ourselves.  We  have  enough 
selling  to  do  with  our  lumber,  and  you  '11 
be  thinning  out  the  trees.  —  But  there  's 
my  old  woman  's  got  her  supper  ready." 

I  listened  as  I  waited  on  the  table. 
The  talk  varied  from  farming  to  mining 
and  the  state  of  the  river,  merging  at 
last  into  the  politics  of  the  country,  and 
through  the  whole  of  it  I  watched  the 
stranger:  noticed  how  different  was  his 
language  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard 
before ;  marked  the  clear  tones  of  his  voice 
and  the  distinctness  of  his  utterance,  con- 
trasting with  the  heavy,  thick  gutturals, 
the  running  of  words  into  each  other,  the 
slorenly  drawl  of  my  father  and  his  men ; 
watched  his  manner  of  eating,  his  neat 
disposition  of  his  food  on  his  plate ;  saw 
him  move  his  chair  back  with  a  slight  ex- 
pression of  annoyance,  unmarked  by  any 
one  else,  as  Will  Foushee  spit  on  the 
floor  beside  him.  All  this  I  observed, 
in  a  mood  half  envious,  half  sullen,  —  a 
mood  which  pursued  me  that  night  into 
my  little  attic,  as  I  peevishly  questioned 
with  myself  wherein  lay  the  difference 
between  us. 

"Why  is  this  man  any  better  than 
Will  Foushee  or  Ned  Burgess?  He  is 
no  stronger  nor  better  able  to  do  a  day's 
work.  Why  am  I  afraid  of  him,  when  I 
don't  care  an  acorn  for  the  others?  Why 
do  my  father  and  the  men  listen  to  him 
and  crowd  round  him  ?  What  makes 
him  stand  among  them  as  if  he  did  not 
belong  to  them,  even  when  he  talks  of 
what  they  know  better  than  he  ?  There 
is  not  a  man  round  Sandy  that  could 


make  me  feel  as  ashamed  as  that  gentle- 
man did  when  he  spoke  to  me  thi*after- 
noon.  Is  it  because  he  is  a  gentleman  ?  " 
And  sullenly  I  resolved  that  I  would 
be  put  down  by  no  airs.  I  was  as  good 
as  he,  and  would  show  him  to-morrow 
morning  that  I  felt  so.  Then  came  the 
bitter  acknowledgment,  "  I  am  not  as 
good  as  he  is.  I  am  a  stupid,  ugly  girl, 
who  knows  nothing  but  hateful  house- 
work and  a  little  of  the  fields  and  trees ; 
and  he,  —  I  suppose  he  has  been  to  school, 
and  read  plenty  of  books,  and  lived  among 
quality."  And  I  cried  myself  to  sleep 
before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  fully  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority. 

It  was  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to 
get  up  early.  Our  people  were  not  ear- 
ly risers,  except  when  work  pressed  upon 
them,  and  I  often  secured  my  only  lei- 
sure hour  for  the  day  by  stealing  down 
the  staircase,  out  into  the  woods,  by  ear- 
ly sunrise,  when,  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl, 
and  sheltered  from  the  dew  by  climbing 
into  the  lower  branches  of  my  pet  maple, 
I  would  watch  the  fog  reaching  up  the 
opposite  hills,  putting  forth  as  it  were  an 
arm,  by  which,  stretched  far  out  over  the 
trees,  it  seemed  to  lift  itself  from  the  val- 
ley,— or  perhaps  carrying  with  me  one  of 
the  few  books  which  made  my  library,  I 
would  spell  out  the  sentences  and  at- 
tempt to  extract  their  meaning. 

They  were  a  strange  medley,  my 
books  :  some  belonging  to  my  step-moth- 
er, and  others  borrowed  or  begged  from 
the  neighbors,  or  brought  to  me  by  the 
men,  with  whom  I  was  a  favorite,  and 
who  knew  my  passion  for  reading.  My 
mother's  books  were  mostly  religious  : 
a  life  of  Brainerd,  the  missionary,  whose 
adventures  roused  within  me  a  gleam 
of  religious  enthusiasm ;  some  sermons  of 
the  leading  Methodist  clergy,  which,  to 
her  horror,  I  pronounced  stupid ;  and  a 
torn  copy  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  a 
book  which  she  threatened  to  take  from 
me,  because  she  believed  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Papists,  but  to  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  I  clung  with  a  tenaci- 
ty and  read  with  an  earnestness  which 
brought  at  last  its  own  beautiful  fruits. 
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Then,  there  was  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  a 
treasure-house  of  delight  to  me, — two  or 
three  trashy  novels,  given  me  by  Tom 
Salyers,  of  which  my  mother  knew  noth- 
ing, —  and  (the  only  poetry  I  had  ever 
seen)  a  song-book,  which  had,  scattered 
among  its  vulgarisms  and  puerilities,  some 
gems  of  Burns  and  Moore.  These  my 
natural,  unvitiated  taste  had  singled  out, 
and  I  would  croon  them  over  to  myself, 
set  them  to  a  tune  of  my  own  composing, 
and  half  sing,  half  chant  them,  when  at 
work  out-of-doors,  till  my  mother  de- 
clared 1  was  going  crazy. 

This  morning  I  did  not  read.  I  sat 
looking  down  into  the  water  from  my 
perch,  carrying  on  the  inward  discussion 
of  the  night  before,  and  wishing  that 
breakfast-time  were  come,  that  I  might 
try  my  strength  and  show  that  I  was  not 
to  be  put  down  by  any  assumption  of 
superiority,  when  suddenly  a  voice  near 
me  made  me  start  so  that  I  almost  lost 
my  balance.  Mr.  Hammond  was  stand- 
ing beneath.  He  laughed,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  help  me  down  ;  but  I  sprang 
past  him  and  was  on  my  way  to  the 
house,  when  suddenly  my  brave  reso- 
lutions came  back  to  my  mind,  and  I 
stood  still  with  a  feeling  of  defiance.  I 
wondered  what  he  would  dare  to  say. 
Would  he  tell  me  how  stupid  he  thought 
us  all,  how  like  the  very  pigs  we  lived  ? 
or  would  he  describe  his  own  grand  house 
and  the  great  places  he  had  seen  ?  I 
scowled  up  sullenly. 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  to  find  a 
towel,  that  I  may  wash  my  face  here  by 
the  river-side  ?  " 

I  laughed  aloud,  and  with  that  laugh 
fled  my  sullenness.  He  looked  a  little 
puzzled,  but  went  on, — • 

"  I  went  to  bed  so  early  that  I  cannot 
sleep  any  longer ;  and  if  I  could  only  find 
some  way  of  getting  across  the  river,  I 
could  get  things  Tinder  way  a  little  be- 
fore my  men  come  up." 

There  were  ways,  then,  in  which  I  could 
help  him,  —  he  was  not  so  immeasurably 
above  me,  —  and  down  went  my  defiant 
spirit.  The  towel,  a  crash  roller,  luck- 
ily clean,  was  brought  at  once,  and,  gath- 


ering courage  as  I  stood  by  and  saw  him 
finish  his  washing,  I  said,  — 

"  I  can  scull  you  over  the  river  in  a 
few  minutes,  if  you  will  go  in  our  skiff." 

"  You?  can  you  manage  that  shell  of 
a  thing  ?  will  your  father  let  you  take  it, 
Miss  Boarders  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Janet  Rainsford,  and 
Squire  Boarders  is  not  my  father,"  said 
I,  some  of  my  sullenness  returning. 

"  If  you  will  take  me,  Janet,"  said  he, 
with  the  frank,  open-hearted  tone  which 
had  won  my  step -father  the  night  be- 
fore,— a  tone  before  which  my  sullenness 
melted. 

I  jumped  in,  and,  letting  him  pass  me 
before  I  threw  off  the  rope,  sculled  the 
little  dug-out  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 
No  boatman  on  the  Sandy  was  more  skil- 
ful than  I  in  the  management  of  the  lit- 
tle vessel,  for  in  it  most  of  my  leisure 
time  had  been  passed  for  the  last  year 
or  two.  My  step-mother  had  scolded, 
my  father  grumbled,  and  the  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  had  shaken  their 
heads  and  "  allowed  that  Janet  Rains- 
ford  would  come  to  no  good,  if  she  was 
let  fool  about  here  and  there,  like  a  boy." 
But  on  that  point  I  was  incorrigible  ;  the 
boat  was  my  one  escape  from  my  daily 
drudgery,  and  late  at  night  and  early  in 
the  morning  I  went  up  and  down  among 
the  shoals  and  bars,  under  the  trees  and 
over  the  ripples,  till  every  turn  of  the 
current  was  familiar  to  nSe.  I  knew  all 
the  boatmen,  too,  up  and  down  the  river, 
would  pull  along-side  their  rafts  or  push- 
ing-boats, and  get  from  them  a  slice  of 
their  corn-bread  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  at 
least  a  pleasant  word  or  jest.  And  none 
but  pleasant  words  did  I  ever  receive 
from  the  rough,  but  honorable  men  whom 
I  met.  They  respected,  as  the  roughest 
men  will  always  do,  my  lonely  girlhood, 
and  felt  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  daring,  ad- 
venturous spirit  that  I  showed. 

My  knowledge  of  the  river  stood  Mr. 
Hammond  in  good  stead  that  morning, 
as  soon  as  I  understood  that  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  place  where  his  men  could  land 
easily.  It  was  only  to  sweep  round  a 
small  bluff  that  jutted  into  the  river, 
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and  carry  the  skiff  into  the  mouth  of  Nat's 
Creek,  where  the  bank  sloped  gradually 
down  to  the  water  from  a  level  bit  of 
meadow-land  that  extended  back  some 
rods  before  the  hills  began  to  rise.  Mr. 
Hammond  leaped  out. 

"  The  very  place,  —  and  here,  on  this 
.  point,  shall  be  my  saw-mill.  I  '11  run  the 
road  through  here  and  up  the  creek  to 
the  mining -ground,  and  build  my  store 
under  the  ledge  there,  and  my  shanties 
on  each  side  the  road." 

I  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and,  my  shy- 
ness all  gone,  I  found  myself  listening 
and  suggesting ;  more  than  that,  I  found 
my  suggestions  attended  to.  1  knew  the 
river  well ;  I  knew  what  points  of  land 
would  be  overflowed  in  the  June  rise ;  I 
knew  how  far  the  backwater  would  reach 
up  the  creek ;  I  knew  the  least  obstructed 
paths  through  the  woods ;  I  could  even 
tell  where  the  most  available  timber  was 
to  be  found.  I  felt,  too,  that  my  knowl- 
edge was  appreciated.  George  Ham- 
mond had  that  one  best  gift  that  be- 
longs to  all  successful  leaders,  whether 
of  armies,  colonies,  or  bands  of  miners : 
he  recognized  merit  when  he  saw  it. 
From  that  morning  a  feeling  of  self- re- 
spect dawned  upon  me,  I  was  not  so  al- 
together ignorant  as  I  had  thought  my- 
self, I  had  some  available  knowledge ; 
and  with  that  feeling  came  the  determi- 
nation to  raise  myself  out  of  that  slough 
of  despond  into  which  I  had  fallen  the 
night  before. 

From  that  time  a  sort  of  friendship 
sprang  up  between  George  Hammond 
and  myself.  Every  morning  I  rowed 
him  across  the  river,  and,  in  the  early 
morning  light,  before  the  workmen  were 
out  of  bed,  he  talked  over,  partly  to  him- 
self and  partly  to  me,  his  plans  for  the 
day  and  his  vexations  of  the  day  before, 
until  I  began  to  offer  advice  and  make 
suggestions,  which  made  him  laughingly 
call  me  his  little  counsellor. 

Then  in  the  evenings  (he  slept  at  my 
father's)  he  would  pick  up  my  books  and 
amuse  himself  with  talking  to  me  about 
them,  laugh  at  my  crude  enthusiasms, 
clear  up  some  difficult  passage,  prune 


away  remorselessly  the  trash  that  had 
crept  into  my  little  collection,  until,  one 
day,  returning  from  Cincinnati,  where 
business  had  called  him,  he  brought  with 
him  a,  store  of  books  inexhaustible  to  my 
inexperienced  eyes,  and  declared  him- 
self my  teacher  for  the  winter. 

"  Never  mind  Janet's  knitting  and 
mending,  Mrs.  Boarders,"  said  he,  in  re- 
ply to  my  mother's  complaints  ;  "  she  is 
a  smart  girl,  and  may  be  a  school-mis- 
tress yet,  and  earn  more  money  than  any 
woman  on  Sandy." 

"  But  I  am  afraid,"  my  step-mother 
answered,  "  that  the  books  she  reads  are 
not  godly,  and  have  no  grace  in  them. 
They  look  to  me  b'ke  players'  trash. 
I  've  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  Janet," 
she  continued,  plaintively;  "but  I  hope 
the  Lord  won't  hold  me  accountable  for 
her  headstrong  ways." 

Meantime,  as  I  read  in  one  of  my 
books,  and  repeated  to  myself  over  and 
over  again  in  my  fulness  of  content,  — 
"  How  happily  the  days 

Of  Thalabawentby!" 
How  rapidly  fled  that  winter,  and  how 
soon  came  the  spring,  that  would  bring 
me,  I  thought,  new  hopes,  new  interests, 
new  companions ! 

How  changed  a  scene  did  I  look  upon, 
that  bright  April  morning,  when  I  went 
over  the  river  to  see  that  all  was  in  read- 
iness for  the  boats  from  below  which  were 
to  bring  Esther  Hammond  to  her  new 
home !  She  was  to  keep  her  brother's 
house ;  and  furniture,  books,  and  pictures, 
such  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of,  had  been 
sent  up  by  the  last -returning  boatmen, 
all  of  which  I  had  helped  Mr.  Hammond 
to  arrange  in  the  little  two-story  cottage 
which  stood  on  the  first  rise  of  the  hill 
behind  the  store. 

A  little  plat  of  ground  was  hedged  in 
with  young  Osage- orange  shrubs,  and 
within  it  one  of  the  miners,  who  had 
formerly  been  an  under-gardener  in  a 
great  house  in  Scotland,  had  already 
prepared  some  flower-beds  and  sodded 
carefully  the  little  lawn,  laying  down 
the  walks  with  bright-colored  tan,  which 
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contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  lively 
greejj  of  the  grass.  From  the  gate  one 
might  look  up  and  down  the  road,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  trees  that  hung 
over  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
miners'  houses,  one -story  cottages,  each 
with  its  small  inclosure,  and  showing 
every  degree  of  cultivation,  from  the 
neat  vegetable-patch  and  whitewashed 
porch  of  the  Scotch  families  to  the  neg- 
lected waste  ground  and  slovenly  pota- 
to-patch of  the  Irishmen.  There  were 
some  Sandians  among  the  hands,  but 
they  never  could  be  made  to  take  one 
of  the  houses  prepared  for  the  miners. 
They  lived  back  on  the  creeks,  general- 
ly on  their  own%lands,  raised  their  corn 
and  tobacco,  cut  their  lumber,  and  hunt- 
ed or  rode  the  country,  taking  jobs  only 
when  they  felt  so  inclined,  but  showing 
themselves  fully  able  to  compete  with 
the  best  hands  both  in  skill  and  in  endur- 
ance, when  they  were  willing  to  work. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  across  the  creek 
could  be  seen  the  entrance  to  the  mines, 
and  down  that  hill  were  passing  constant- 
ly the  cars,  loaded  with  earth  and  stone 
taken  from  the  tunnel,  which  fell  with  a 
thundering  sound  into  the  valley  beneath. 
Below  me  was  the  store,  gay  with  its  mul- 
tifarious goods,  which  supplied  all  the 
needs  of  the  miners  and  their  wives,  from 
the  garden-tools  and  seeds  for  the  after- 
noon-work to  the  gay-colored  dresses  for 
the  Sunday  leisure, — where,  too,  on  Sat- 
urday night,  whiskey  was  to  be  had  in 
exchange  for  the  scrip  in  which  their 
wages  were  paid,  and  where,  sometimes, 
the  noise  waxed  fast  and  furious,  till  Mr. 
Hammond  would  cut  off  the  supply  of 
liquor,  as  the  readiest  means  of  stilling 
the  tumult. 

On  this  side  the  river  all  was  changed. 
But  as  I  looked  that  morning  across  the 
stream  towards  my  step-father's  farm,  my 
own  home,  everything  there  lay  as  wild 
and  unimproved  as  I  had  known  it  since 
the  first  day  my  mother  brought  me  there, 
comfortless  and  disorderly  as  it  was  when, 
child  as  I  was,  I  could  remember  the  tears 
of  fatigue  and  discouragement  which  she 
dropped  upon  my  face  as  she  put  me  for 


the  first  time  into  my  little  crib ;  but  there, 
too,  were  still  (and  my  heart  exulted  as 
I  saw  them)  the  glorious  water-maples, 
the  giant  sycamores,  and  the  bright-col- 
ored chestnut-trees,  which  I  had  known 
and  loved  so  long.  Would  Miss  Ham- 
mond see  how  beautiful  they  were  ?  would 
she  praise  them  as  her  brother  had  done  ? 
would  she  listen  as  kindly  to  my  rhapso- 
dies about  them  ?  and  would  she  say,  as 
he  had  said,  that  I  was  a  poet  by  na- 
ture, with  a  poet's  quick  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  the  poet's  gift  of  enthusiastic 
expression  ?  I  could  not  tell  whether 
Esther  Hammond  would  be  to  me  the 
friend  her  brother  had  been,  with  the 
added  blessing,  that,  being  a  woman,  I 
could  go  freely  to  her  with  my  deficien- 
cies in  sure  dependence  upon  her  aid  and 
sympathy, — or  if  she  would  come  to  stand 
between  me  and  him,  to  take  away  from 
me  my  friend  and  teacher.  Time  alone 
would  show;  and  meanwhile  I  must  be 
busy  with  my  preparations,  for  the  boats 
were  expected  at  noon,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, who  had  ridden  down  to  Louisa  to 
meet  them,  had  said  that  he  depended 
upon  me  to  have  things  cheerful  and  in 
order  when  they  arrived. 

Two  hours'  hard  work  saw  everything 
in  its  place,  the  furniture  arranged  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  but  wanting,  as  I 
sorely  felt,  the  touch  of  a  mistress's  hand 
to  give  it  a  home-like  look.  I  had  done 
my  best,  but  what  did  I  know  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  lady's  house  ?  I  hard- 
ly knew  the  use  of  half  the  things  I 
touched.  But  I  would  not  let  my  old 
spirit  of  discontent  creep  over  me  now  ; 
so,  betaking  myself  to  the  woods,  which 
were  full  of  the  loveliest  spring  flowers,  I 
brought  back  such  a  profusion  of  violets, 
spring-beauties,  and  white  bloodroot-blos- 
soms,  that  the  whole  room  was  brighten- 
ed with  their  beauty,  white  their  faint, 
delicate  perfume  filled  the  air. 

"  Surely  these  must  please  her,"  I  said 
to  myself,  as  I  put  the  last  saucerful  on 
the  table,  and  stepped  back  to  see  the 
result  of  my  work. 

"  They  certainly  will,  Janet,"  said 
George  Hammond,  who  had  entered  be- 
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Lind  me.  "  How  well  you  have  worked, 
and  how  pleasant  everything  looks !  Es- 
ther will  be  so  much  obliged  to  you.  She 
is  just  below,  in  the  boat.  Will  you  not 
come  with  me  and  help  her  up  the  bank  ?  " 

But  I  hung  back,  bashful  and  fright- 
ened, while  he  called  some  of  the  men 
to  his  assistance,  and,  hurrying  down  to 
the  river,  landed  the  boat,  and  was  pres- 
ently seen  walking  toward  the  house  with 
a  lady  leaning  upon  his  arm.  I  saw  her 
from  the  window.  A  tall,  dignified  wom- 
an, with  a  face  —  yes,  beautiful,  certain- 
ly, for  there  were  the  regular  features, 
the  dark  eyes,  with  their  straight  brows, 
the  heavy,  dark  hair,  parted  over  the 
fair,  smooth  forehead,  but  so  quiet,  so 
cold,  so  almost  haughty,  that  my  heart 
stood  still  with  an  undefined  alarm. 

She  came  in  and  sat  down  in  one  of 
the  chairs  without  taking  the  least  notice 
of  me.  Mr.  Hammond  spoke,  — 

"  This  is  Janet  Rainsford,  my  little 
friend  that  I  told  you  of,  Esther.  I  hope 
you  will  be  as  good  friends  as  we  have 
been.  She  will  show  you  every  beauti- 
ful place  around  the  country,  and  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  people,  too." 

Miss  Hammond  looked  at  me  with  a 
steadiness  of  gaze  under  which  my  eyes 
sank. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  the  young  person 
much,  since  I  shall  only  walk  when  you 
can  go  with  me ;  and  as  for  the  people, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  know  them, 
I  suppose." 

George  Hammond  bit  his  lip. 

"  Janet  has  taken  great  pains  to  put 
everything  in  order  for  us  here.  I  should 
hardly  know  the  room,  it  is  so  improved 
since  1  left  it  this  morning." 

"  She  is  very  kind,"  said  his  sister,  lan- 
guidly ;  "  but,  George,  how  horribly  this 
furniture  is  arranged, — the  sofa  across  the 
window,  the  centre-table  in  the  corner ! " 

"  Oh,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
arrange  it,  Esther.  Come,  let  me  show 
you  your  own  room  ;  you  will  want  to 
rest  while  your  Dutch  girl  —  what 's  her 
name  ?  Catrine  ?  —  gets  us  something  to 
eat." 

Miss  Hammond  followed  her  brother 


to  her  room,  while,  mortified  and  angry 
with  her,  with  myself,  I  escaped  from  the 
house,  jumped  into  my  skiff,  and  nardly 
stopped  to  breathe  till  I  had  reached  my 
own  little  garret.  I  flung  myself  on  my 
bed,  and  burst  into  bitter  tears  of  resent- 
ment and  despair.  So,  after  all  my 
pains,  after  my  endeavors  to  improve 
myself,  after  all  I  had  done,  I  was  not 
worth  the  notice  of  a  real  lady.  I  sup- 
posed I  was  an  uncouth,  awkward  girl, 
disagreeable  enough  to  her;  she  would 
not  want  to  see  me  near  her.  All  I  had 
done  was  miserable ;  it  would  have  been 
better  to  let  things  alone.  I  never  would 
go  near  her  again,  —  that  was  certain, 
—  she  should  not  be  troubled  by  me ;  — 
and  my  tears  fell  hot  and  fast  upon  my 
pillow.  Then  came  my  old  sullenness. 
Why  was  she  any  better  than  I  ?  Her 
brother  thought  me  worth  talking  to; 
could  she  not  find  me  worthy  of  at  least 
a  kind  look  ?  Perhaps  she  knew  more 
than  I  did  of  books ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
She  had  not  half  the  useful  knowledge 
wherewith  to  make  her  way  here  in  the 
woods.  And  what  right  had  she  to  bring 
her  haughty  looks  and  proud  ways  here 
among  our  people  ?  My  sullenness  gave 
way  before  my  bitter  disappointment  and 
my  offended  pride.  1  was  only  a  child  of 
sixteen,  sensitive  and  distrustful  of  my- 
self, and  her  cold  looks  and  colder  words 
had  keenly  wounded  me. 

A  week  passed,  in  which  I  gave  myself 
most  earnestly  to  the  household  tasks, 
going  through  them  with  dogged  perti- 
nacity, and  accomplishing  an  amount  of 
work  which  made  my  step -mother  de- 
clare that  Janet  was  coming  back  to  her 
senses  after  all.  It  was  only  my  effort 
to  forget  my  disappointment. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  when  I  sat 
tired  out  with  my  exertions,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond came  up  the  path.  How  my  heart 
leaped  at  seeing  him !  How  good  he  was 
to  come  !  His  sister  had  not  taught  him 
to  despise  me.  But  when  he  asked  me 
to  come  over,  the  next  day,  and  see  what 
he  had  done  to  his  house  and  garden,  the 
demon  of  sullen  pride  took  possession  of 
me  again.  I  would  not  go.  I  had  too 
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much  to  do ;  my  mother  would  want  me 
to  get  the  dinner.  In  short,  I  could  not 
go.  He  bore  it  good-naturedly,  though  I 
think  he  understood  it,  and,  leaving  with 
me  a  package  of  books  which  he  had 
promised  me,  said  he  must  go,  as  Esther 
would  be  waiting  tea  for  him. 

Many  another  endeavor  did  George 
Hammond  make  to  bring  his  sister  and 
myself  together,  but  the  first  impression 
had  been  too  strong  for  me,  and  Miss 
Hammond  made  no  effort  to  remove  it. 
I  do  not  believe  it  ever  crossed  her  mind 
to  try  to  do  so.  Little  was  it  to  her 
whether  or  no  she  made  herself  pleasant 
to  a  stupid,  ugly  girl.  She  had  her  books, 
her  light  household  cares,  her  letter-writ- 
ing, her  gardening,  her  walks  and  drives 
with  her  brother,  and  she  felt  and  show- 
ed little  interest  in  anything  else.  Very 
unpopular  she  was  among  the  people 
around  her,  who  contrasted  her  cold  re- 
serve with  her  brother's  frank  cordiality ; 
but  she  troubled  herself  not  at  all  about 
her  unpopularity.  For  me,  I  kept  shyly 
out  of  her  way,  and  fell  back  into  my 
old  habits.. 

I  had  not  lost  my  friend,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. He  did  not  read  with  me  reg- 
ularly as  before,  but  he  kept  me  sup- 
plied with  books,  and  the  very  infre- 
quency  of  his  lessons  stimulated  me  to 
redoubled  effort,  that  I  might  surprise 
him  by  my  progress  when  we  met  again. 
Then  there  was  scarcely  a  day  that 
some  business  did  not  take  him  past  our 
house,  or  that  I  did  not  meet  him  by  the 
river-bank  or  at  the  store.  Sometimes 
he  would  ask  me  to  row  him  down  the 
stream  on  some  errand,  sometimes  he 
would  take  me  with  him  in  his  rides.  I 
was  a  fearless  horsewoman,  and  Miss 
Hammond  did  not  ride.  In  all  those 
meetings  he  was  frank  and  kind  as  ever ; 
he  told  me  of  his  plans,  his  annoyances, 
his  projects.  No,  I  had  not  lost  my 
friend,  as  I  had  feared,  and  when  assur- 
ed of  this,  I  could  do  without  Miss  Ham- 
mond. 

And  so  the  weeks  glided  into  months, 
and  the  months  into  years,  and  I  was  nine- 
teen years  old.  Four  years  had  passed 


since  the  morning  when  George  Ham- 
mond first  awakened  my  self-esteem,  first 
gave  me  the  impulse  to  raise  myself  out 
of  my  awkwardness  and  ignorance,  to 
make  of  myself  something  better  than 
one  of  the  worn,  depressed,  dispirited 
women  I  saw  around  me.  Had  I  done 
anything  for  myself?  I  asked.  I  was  not 
educated,  I  had  no  acquirements,  so- 
called  ;  but  I  had  read,  and  read  well, 
some  good  and  famous  books,  and  I  knew 
that  I  had  made  their  contents  my  own. 
I  was  richer  for  their  beauties  and  ex- 
cellences. With  my  self-respect  had 
come,  too,  a  desire  to  improve  my  sur- 
roundings, and,  as  far  as  they  lay  under 
my  control,  they  had  been  improved. 
Our  household  was  more  orderly ;  some 
little  attempt  at  neatness  and  decoration 
was  to  be  seen  around  and  in  the  house, 
and  my  own  room,  where  I  had  full  sway, 
was  beautiful  in  its  rustic  adornment. 

My  glass,  too,  the  poor  little  three-cor- 
nered, paper -framed  companion  of  my 
girlhood,  showed  me  some  change.  The 
complexion  had  cleared,  the  hair  had 
taken  a  decided  brown,  and  the  angular 
figure  had  rounded  and  filled.  It  was 
hardly  a  week  since,  standing  in  Miss 
Hammond's  kitchen  counting  over  with 
her  servant -girl  the  basketful  of  fresh 
eggs  which  were  sent  from  our  house 
every  week,  I  had  overheard  Mr.  Ham- 
mond say  to  his  sister,  — 

"  Really,  Janet  Rainsford  has  improv- 
ed so  much  that  she  is  almost  pretty. 
Her  brown  hah"  tones  so  well  with  her 
quiet  eyes ;  and  as  to  her  mouth,  it  is  real- 
ly lovely,  so  finely  cut,  and  with  so  much 
character  in  it." 

What  was  it  to  me  that  Miss  Ham- 
mond's cold  voice  answered,  — 

"  I  think  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
George,  and  of  that  girl  too,  going  on  as 
you  do  about  her.  She  will  be  entirely 
unfitted  for  her  state  of  life,  and  for  the 
people  she  must  live  with." 

Her  words  had  hardly  time  to  chill 
my  heart  when  it  bounded  again,  as  I 
turned  hurriedly  away  and  passed  under 
the  window  on  my  way  out,  at  hearing 
her  brother's  answer  :  — 
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"  There  is  too  much  in  her  to  be  spoil- 
ed. I  like  her.  She  has  talent  and  char- 
acter, and  I  cannot  understand,  Esther, 
why  you  are  so  prejudiced  against  her." 

There  were  others  besides  Mr.  Ham- 
mond who  thought  me  improved  and  who 
liked  me.  Tom  Salyers  never  let  an 
evening  pass  without  dropping  into  our 
house  on  his  way  home  from  the  store, 
where  he  was  a  sort  of  overseer  or  sales- 
man,— never  failed  to  bring  in  its  season 
the  earliest  wild -flower  or  the  freshest 
fruit, — had  thoroughly  searched  Catletts- 
burg  for  books  to  please  me,  —  nay,  had 
once  sent  an  indefinite  order  to  a  Cincin- 
nati bookseller  to  put  up  twenty  dollars' 
worth  of  the  best  books  for  a  lady,  which 
order  was  filled  by  a  collection  of  the  An- 
nuals of  six  years  back  and  a  few  unsal- 
able modern  novels.  I  read  them  all 
most  conscientiously  and  gratefully,  and 
would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Hammond's  jests  about  them ;  but,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  I  almost  repented  of 
my  complaisance,  when  Tom  Salyers  took 
me  at  an  advantage  while  rowing  me 
down  to  Louisa  one  afternoon,  and,  see- 
ing a  long  stretch  of  river  before  him 
without  shoal  or  sand-bar?  leisurely  laid 
up  his  oars,  and,  letting  the  boat  float 
•  with  the  stream,  asked  me,  abruptly,  to 
marry  him,  and  go  with  him  up  into  the 
country  to  a  new  place  which  he  meant 
to  clear  and  farm. 

I  la:ighed  at  him  at  first,  but  he  per- 
sisted till  I  was  forced  to  believe  him  in 
earnest ;  and  then  I  told  him  how  foolish 
he  was  to  fancy  an  ugly,  sallow-looking 
girl  like  me,  who  had  no  father  nor  moth- 
er, when  he  might  take  one  of  John  Mills's 
rosy  daughters,  or  go  down  to  Catlettsburg 
and  get  somebody  whose  father  would  give 
him  a  farm  already  cleared. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Janet,"  he 
said.  "  I  know  I  am  not  smart  enough 
for  you,  nor  hardly  fit  to  keep  company 
with  you,  now  that  Hammond  has  taught 
you  so  many  things  that  are  proper  for  a 
lady  to  know ;  but  I  love  you  true,  and  if 
you  can  only  fancy  me,  I  '11  work  so  hard 
that  you  '11  be  able  to  keep  a  hired  girl 
and  have  all  your  time  for  reading  and 
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going  about  the  woods  as  you  like  to  do. 
And  you  '11  be  in  your  own  house,  instead 
of  under  Squire  Boarders  and  hi*"  sharp- 
spoken  wife.  Could  n't  you  fancy  me 
after  a  while  ?  I  'd  do  anything  you  said 
to  make  myself  agreeable  and  fit  compa- 
ny for  you." 

"  You  are  very  fit  company  for  me  now, 
Tom,"  I  said,  "  and  you  are  of  a  great 
deal  more  use  in  the  world  than  I.  am ; 
you  know  more  that  is  worth  knowing 
than  I  do.  Only  let  us  be  good  friends, 
as  we  have  always  been,  and  do  not  talk 
about  anything  else." 

•'  I  will  not  talk  any  more  of  it  now," 
said  he,  "if  so  be  it  don't  please  you, 
and  if  you  '11  promise  never  to  say  any- 
more to  me  about  the  Mills  gals,  or  any 
of  them  critters  down  in  Catlettsburg, — 
I  can't  abide  the  sight  of  them,  —  and 
if  you  '11  let  me  come  and  see  you  all 
the  same,  and  row  you  about  and  take 
you  to  the  mill  when  you  want  flour." 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  Tom  with  the 
earnest  assurance  that  I  always  liked  to 
see  him  and  talk  to  him,  and  that  there 
was  nobody  whom  I  would  sooner  ask  to 
do  me  a  kindness. 

The  poor  fellow  choked  a  little  as  he 
thanked  me,  and  then,  recovering  him- 
self, rowed  a  few  strokes  in  silence,  when, 
looking  round  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
there  was  nothing  near  us  but  the  quiet 
trees,  he  said  suddenly,  — 

"I  '11  tell  you  what,  Janet,  I  've  a 
great  mind  to  tell  you  something,  seeing 
how  you  're  not  a  woman  that  can't  hold 
her  tongue,  and  then  you  think  so  much 
of  Hammond." 

I  started  with  a  quick  sense  of  alarm, 
but  Tom  went  doggedly  on. 

"  You  know  what  a  hard  winter  we  've 
had,  with  this  low  water  and  no  January 
rise,  and  all  that  ice  in  the  Ohio.  They 
say  they  're  starving  for  coal  down  in 
Cincinnati,  and  here  we  've  no  end  of 
it  stacked  up.  Well,  Hammond,  he  'a 
had  hard  work  enough  to  keep  the  men 
along  through  the  winter.  Many  anoth- 
er man  would  have  turned  them  off,  but 
he  would  n't  do  it ;  so  he  's  shinned  here 
and  shinned  there  to  get  money  to  pay 
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them  their  wages,  and  they  've  had  scrip, 
and  we  've  1  airly  brought  goods  up  to 
the  store  overland,  on  horseback  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  way,  just  for  their  conven- 
ience ;  and  now  the  damned  Irish  rascals, 
with  some  of  the  Sandy  boys  for  leaders, 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  strike  for 
higher  wages  the  minute  we  have  a  rise, 
just  when  we  '11  need  all  hands  to  get 
the  coal  oft',  and  all  those  boats  laying  at 
the  mouth,  too.  I  heard  it  day  before 
yesterday,  by  chance  like,  when  Jim 
Foushee  and  the  two  O'Learys  were  sit- 
ting smoking  on  the  fence  behind  the 
store.  The  O'Learys  were  tight  with 
the  Redeye  they  had  aboard,  and  let  it 
out  in  their  stupid  '  colloguing,'  as  they 
call  it ;  but  Jim  Foushee  saw  me  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  and  right  away,  called 
in  two  or  three  of  the  Sandy  men  and 
threatened  my  life  if  I  told  Hammond. 
They  have  watched  me  like  a  cat  ever 
since,  and  never  left  me  and  Hammond 
alone  together.  They  are  with  Ham- 
mond now,  launching  a  coal-boat,  or  I  'd 
never  have  got  off  with  you." 

I  sat  breathless.  I  knew  it  was  ruin 
to  let  the  expected  rise  pass  without  get- 
ting the  coal-boats  down ;  but  what  could 
be  done  ? 

"  Don't  look  so  pale,  Janet.  You  can 
tell  Hammond,  you  know,  and  he  '11  find 
a  way  to  circumvent  them.  And  it  was 
to  tell  you  all  this  that  I  brought  you  out 
here  this  afternoon,  only  my  unlucky 
tongue  would  talk  of  what  I  see  it 's  too 
soon  to  talk  of  yet.  But  here  's  Louisa, 
right  ahead.  Make  haste  and  get  your 
traps,  while  I  settle  my  business,  and  we 
'11  be  back,  perhaps,  in  time  for  you  to 
manage  some  way  to  see  Hammond  to- 
night. Nobody  knows  you  went  with 
me,  and  you  '11  never  be  suspected." 

Not  Tom  Salyers's  most  rapid  and  vig- 
orous rowing  could  make  our  little  skiff* 
keep  pace  with  my  impatience ;  but, 
thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  sun  was  still 
high  when  he  landed  me  in  the  little  cove 
bekind  our  house,  where  I  could  run  up 
through  the  woods  to  our  back-door,  while 
he  pulled  boldly  up  to  the  store-landing 
and  called  some  of  the  men  to  help  him 


carry  his  purchases  up  the  bank.  I  did 
not  stop  for  a  word  with  my  step-mother, 
but,  passing  rapidly  through  the  house, 
threw  my  parcels  on  the  bed  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, and,  running  down  the  walk 
to  the  maple-tree  under  which  my  dug- 
out was  always  tied,  jumped  into  it  and 
sculled  out  into  the  river.  The  coal-boat 
had  just  been  launched,  and  George 
Hammond  was  standing  on  the  bank  su- 
perintending the  calking  of  the  seams 
which  the  water  made  visible.  I  pushed 
up  to  the  bank,  and  called  to  him  as  I 
neared, — 

"  Can  you  not  come,  Mr.  Hammond, 
a  little  way  up-stream  with  me  ?  I  havo 
found  those  young  tulip -trees  that  you 
want  for  your  garden  ;  they  are  just 
round  the  bend  above  Nat's  Creek.  Jim 
Foushee  will  see  to  that  work,  and  I  havo 
just  time  to  show  them  to  you  before  sup- 
per." 

I  was  a  favorite  with  Jim  Foushee. 
He  laughed  a  joking  welcome  to  me,  as 
he  said, — 

"  I  '11  see  to  this,  Sir,  if  you  want  to 
go  with  Janet  Rainsford.  She  's  the  gal 
that  knows  the  woods.  A  splendid  Sandy- 
wife  you  '11  make  some  young  fellow,  Ja- 
net, if  you  don't  get  too  book-learned." 

In  five  minutes  we  were  ofF  and  had 
rounded  the  point  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. In  a  few  hurried  words  I  told  my 
story,  but  at  first  Mr.  Hammond  would 
not  believe  it. 

"  Those  men  that  I  've  done  so  much 
for  and  worked  so  hard  for  this  winter ! " 

At  last,  convinced,  his  face  set  with 
the  determined  look  that  I  had  seen  on 
it  once  or  twice  before. 

"  I  '11  not  raise  the  wages  of  a  single 
man,  and,  what  's  more,  I  'd  turn  them 
all  off  the  place,  if  only  I  could  find  oth- 
ers. But  those  boats  at  Catlettsburg,  they 
are  the  most  important.  The  Company 
would  send  me  up  men  from  Cincinnati, 
if  only  I  could  get  word  to  them  ;  but 
these  rascals  will  stop  any  letter  I  send. 
Those  Sandians  are  capciblc  of  it,  —  or 
rather  they  are  capable  of  putting  the 
Irishmen  up  to  doing  their  dirty  work 
for  them." 
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"  A  letter  would  be  safe,  if  it  once 
reached  Catlettsburg  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Certainly.   But  how  to  get  it  there  ?  " 

"  I  can  take  it.  Nobody  will  suspect 
me.  Give  me  the  letter  to-night,  and  I 
•will  go  to-morrow." 

"  You,  Janet  ?  you  are  crazy  ! " 

"  No,  indeed.  I  often  ride  to  Louisa ; 
•what  is  to  hinder  me  from  having  errands 
to  Catlettsburg.  I  could  go  down  there 
in  one  day,  and  take  two  days  back,  if 
my  father  thinks  it  is  too  much  for  old 
Bill  to  take  it  through  in  one." 

"  Oh,  you  could  borrow  Swiflfoot.  I 
have  often  lent  him  to  you,  and  he  would 
carry  you  safely  and  surely.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  harm  would  come  to  you,  and 
so  much  depends  upon  it." 

I  turned  the  skiff  decidedly. 

"  You  have  only  to  get  your  letter 
ready  and  give  it  to  me  when  I  come 
over  in  the  morning  to  borrow  Swiftfoot. 
I  will  take  care  of  all  the  rest." 

And,  sculling  rapidly,  we  were  at  the 
•wharf  again  before  he  had  time  to  raise 
objections.  I  knew  that  I  could  persuade 
my  mother  into  letting  me  go  to  Louisa 
again  the  next  day,  for  we  needed  all 
our  spring  purchases, — and  once  there,  it 
was  easy  to  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
mouth.  I  had  never  been  alone,  but  of- 
ten with  my  father  or  some  of  our  hands ; 
besides,  I  was  too  well  able  to  take  care 
of  myself,  too  accustomed  to  have  my  own 
way,  to  anticipate  any  anxiety  about  my 
not  returning. 

And  so  it  proved.  The  next  morning 
saw  me  mounted  on  Swiftfoot,  the  letter 
safe  in  my  bosom,  and  a  long  list  of  ar- 
ticles wanted  in  my  pocket.  What  a 
lovely  ride  that  was,  with  the  gentle, 
spirited  horse  of  which  I  was  so  fond  for 
a  companion  and  my  own  beautiful  for- 
ests in  all  their  loveliest  spring  green 
around  me,  with  just  enough  of  myste- 
ry and  danger  in  the  expedition  to  add 
an  exhilarating  excitemei: ..  and  with  the 
happy  consciousness  that  1  was  doing 
something  for  Mr.  Hammond,  who  had 
done  so  much  for  me,  to  urge  me  on  !  I 
cantered  merrily  past  Jim  Foushee's  corn- 
field, and,  nodding  to  him,  as  he  stood  in 


the  door  of  his  log-house,  I  enjoyed  tell- 
ing him  that  I  was  going  to  Louisa  on  a 
shopping  expedition.  "  Should  I  get  any- 
thing for  him  ?  He  could  see  that  Mr. 
Hammond  had  lent  me  Swiftfoot,  so  that 
I  should  soon  be  back,  if  I  could  buy  all 
I  wanted  in  Louisa;  if  not,  I  did  be- 
lieve I  should  go  on  to  Catlettsburg  :  the 
ride  would  be  so  glorious  ! " 

And  glorious  it  was.  I  was  happy 
in  myself,  happy  in  my  thoughts  of  my 
friend,  happy  in  the  physical  enjoyment 
of  the  air,  the  woods,  the  sun,  the  shade. 
Let  me  dwell  on  that  ride.  I  have  not 
had  many  happy  days,  but  that  was  one 
which  had  its  fulness  of  content.  And  I 
succeeded  in  putting  Mr.  Hammond's  let- 
ter into  the  Catlettsburg  post-office,  made 
my  little  purchases,  and  turned  my  horse's 
head  homeward,  reaching  the  end  of  my 
journey  before  my  father  or  step-mother 
had  time  to  be  anxious  for  me,  and  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  whisper,  "  All  right,"  to 
Tom  Salyers,  as  he  took  my  horse  from 
me  at  the  door  of  the  store. 

The  long-expected  rise  came,  and  the 
strike  came,  —  Jim  Foushee  heading  it, 
and  standing  sullen  and  determined  in 
the  midst  of  his  party.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  prepared  for  them.  The  malcon- 
tents came  to  him  in  the  store,  where  he 
was  filling  Tom's  place  ;  for  he  had  sent 
Tom  to  Catlettsburg,  avowedly  to  pre- 
pare the  boats  there  to  meet  the  rise,  re- 
ally to  have  him  out  of  the  way.  Their 
first  word  was  met  coolly  enough. 

"  You  will  not  work  another  stroke, 
unless  I  give  you  higher  wages,  I  under- 
stand, Foushee  ?  And  these  men  say  the 
same  thing  ?  You  are  their  spokesman  ?  ' 
Very  well,  I  am  satisfied ;  you  can  quit 
work  to-morrow.  I  have  other  hands  at 
the  mouth  for  the  boats  there,  and  there 
is  no  hurry  about  the  coal  that  lies  here." 

Foushee  burst  out  with  an  oath,  — 

"  That  damned  Salyers  is  the  traitor  ! 
mean,  cowardly  rascal !  " 

But  Mr.  Hammond  would  not  tell  me 
more  of  what  passed ;  perhaps  he  was 
afraid  of  frightening  me.  This  only  he 
told  me  that  night,  when  thanking  me 
with  glance,  voice,  and  pressure  of  the 
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hand  for  all  I  had  done  for  him.  The 
blood  rushed  quick  and  hot  through  my 
veins,  I  was  delirious  with  an  undreamed- 
of happiness,  which  took  away  from  me 
all  power  of  answering,,  of  even  raising 
my  eyes  to  his  face,  and  the  same  delir- 
ium followed  me  to  my  pillow.  He  had 
called  me  his  friend,  his  little  Janet,  who 
was  so  quick  and  ready,  so  fertile  in  in- 
vention, so  brave  in  execution :  what 
should  he  have  done  without  me  ?  I 
repeated  his  words  to  myself  till  they 
lost  all  their  meaning ;  they  were  only 
replete  with  blissful  content,  and  fill- 
ed me  with  their  music  till  I  dropped 
asleep  for  very  weariness  in  saying  them 
over. 

The  next  morning,  before  I  waked, 
George  Hammond  had  gone.  He  had 
left  for  Catlettsburg  to  direct  the  new 
hands.  The  works  lay  idle,  the  men 
(those  who  had  been  dismissed)  lounged 
around  gloomy  and  sullen,  and  so  passed 
the  week.  Then  came  the  news  that 
Mr.  Hammond  and  Tom  Salyers  had 
gone  to  Cincinnati,  and  would  not  return 
for  the  present,  and  that  such  men  as 
were  satisfied  with  the  former  wages 
were  to  be  put  to  work  again.  Readily 
did  the  miners  come  back  to  their  duty, 
all  but  a  few  of  the  Sandy  men,  who  re- 
turned to  their  own  homes,  and  all  fell 
into  the  usual  train. 

And  I  ?  There  was  first  the  calm 
sense  of  happy  security,  then  the  impa- 
tience to  test  again  its  reality,  then  the 
longing  homesickness  of  the  heart.  As 
weeks  passed  on  and  I  saw  nothing  of 
him,  as  I  heard  of  his  protracted  stay,  as 
I  saw  Miss  Hammond  make  her  prepara- 
tions to  join  him,  as  I  watched  the  boat 
which  carried  her  away,  my  sense  of 
loneliness  became  too  heavy  for  me,  and 
the  same  pillow  on  which  I  had  known 
those  happy  slumbers  was  wet  with  tears 
of  bitter  despondency. 

And  yet  I  understood  neither  the  hap- 
piness nor  the  tears.  I  did  not  know 
(how  should  I  ?)  what  were  the  new  feel- 
ings which  made  my  heart  beat  at  George 
Hammond's  name.  I  did  not  know  why  I 
yearned  towards  his  sister  with  a  warmth 


of  love  that  would  fain  show  itself  in  kind- 
ly word  or  deed.  I  did  not  know  why  the 
news  that  he  was  coming  again,  which 
greeted  me  after  long  weeks  of  weari- 
ness, brightened  with  joyful  radiance  ev- 
erything that  I  saw,  and  glorified  the  as- 
pect of  my  little  garret,  as  I  had  seen  a 
brilliant  bunoh  of  flowers  glorify  and  re- 
fine with  a  light  of  beauty  the  every-day 
ugliness  of  our  sitting-room. 

I  sang  my  merriest  songs  that  night, 
and  my  feet  kept  time  to  their  music 
in  almost  dancing  measures.  The  next 
day,  yes,  by  noon,  he  would  be  at  home. 
I  could  see  his  boat  land  from  my  little 
window,  and  then,  giving  Miss  Hammond 
time  to  be  safely  housed,  I  would  row  my- 
self over  to  the  store  and  meet  him  there. 
How  much  I  should  have  to  tell  him, 
how  much  to  hear ! 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  came  a 
nervous  bashfulness.  I  should  never  dare 
to  go  over  to  see  him.  No,  I  would  wait 
quietly  until  night,  when  he  would  sure- 
ly come  himself  to  see  me.  Still  I  could 
watch  his  boat.  And  nervously  did  I 
stand,  my  face  pressed  against  the  wiu- 
dow-pane,  through  the  long  morning 
hours,  my  sewing  dropped  neglected  in 
my  lap  at  the  risk  of  a  scolding  from 
my  mother,  watching  the  slow -passing 
river,  and  the  leaves  hanging  motionless 
over  it  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer 
noon.  At  last  there  was  a  stir  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Yes,  the  boat  must  be 
in  sight ;  I  could  even  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  boatmen  ;  and  there,  rounding  the 
bluff,  she  was ;  there,  too,  was  Mr.  Ham- 
mond in  the  stern,  with  the  rudder  in 
his  hand ;  there  sat  Miss  Hammond,  book 
in  hand,  with  her  usual  look  of  listless 
disdain.  But  whose  was  that  girlish  face 
raised  towards  Mr.  Hammond,  while  he 
pointed  out  so  eagerly  the  surrounding 
objects  ?  whose  that  slight,  girlish  figure 
crowned  with  the  light  garden-hat,  with 
its  wealth  of  golden  hair  escaping  from 
under  it  ? 

A  sharp  pang  shot  through  me.  Some 
one  was  coming  to  disturb  my  happy 
hours  with  my  teacher  and  friend ;  and 
the  chill  of  disappointment  was  on  me 
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already.  I  saw  the  boat  land,  saw  George 
Hammond  assist  carefully  every  step  of 
the  strange  girl,  saw  an  elderly  gentle- 
man step  also  upon  the  bank  and  give 
his  hand  to  Miss  Hammond,  and  in  two 
minutes  the  trees  of  the  landing  hid  them 
from  my  sight. 

And  how  slowly  went  the  hours  of 
that  afternoon  !  how  nervously  I  listen- 
ed to  every  tread,  to  every  click  of  the 
gate !  nay,  my  sharpened  hearing  took 
note  of  every  sway  of  the  branches. 
But  the  day  passed,  the  night,  and  no 
one  came.  The  next  morning  brought 
with  it  an  impatience  which  mastered 
me.  I  must  go,  I  must  see  him,  and  in 
five  minutes  I  was  pushing  my  boat  from 
its  cove  under  the  water-maple. 

But  I  needed  not  to  have  left  my  room ; 
my  visit  would  be  useless ;  for,  lifting  my 
eyes,  as  my  boat  came  out  from  under 
the  leaves,  there,  on  the  path  by  the  riv- 
er-side opposite,  I  saw  the  strange  lady 
mounted  on  Swiftfbot,  her  light  figure 
set  off  by  a  cloth  riding-habit  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  before,  the  graceful  folds 
of  which  struck  me  even  then  with  a 
sense  of  beauty  and  fitness.  I  could  even 
distinguish  the  golden  curls  again,  which 
fell  close  on  George  Hammond's  face,  as 
he  stood  by  her  side  arranging  her  stir- 
rup, his  own  horse's  bridle  over  his  arm. 
A  backward  motion  of  the  oar  sent  my 
boat  under  the  branches  again,  and  I  sat 
motionless,  watching  them  as  they  rode 
away. 

Two  hours  afterward  they  stopped  at 
our  gate,  and  I  heard  George  Hammond's 
voice  calling  me.  The  blood  rushed  to 
my  forehead.  Had  I  been  alone,  I  would 
not  have  heard ;  but  my  mother  was  in 
the  room,  and  I  had  no  excuse  for  not 
going  forward.  He  leaned  from  his  horse 
and  shook  hands  cordially,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  said,  — 

"  I  have  brought  Miss  Worthington  to 
see  you,  Janet.  She  has  heard  so  much 
of  your  kindness  to  me,  and  of  your  cour- 
age last  spring,  that  she  was  anxious  to 
know  you. 

"  This  is  Janet  Rainsford,  Amy,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  her. 


The  lovely,  bright  young  face  was 
bent  towards  me,  the  tiny  hand  stretch- 
ed out  to  mine,  and  I  heard  a  gentTe  voice 
say,  — 

"  Mr.  Hammond  has  told  me  so  much 
of  you,  Janet,  (I  may  call  you  Janet, 
may  I  not  ?)  that  I  was  determined  to 
come  and  see  you.  I  hope  we  shall  know 
each  other." 

A  great  fear  seized  me  then,  —  a  fear 
which  seemed  to  clutch  my  heart  and 
stop  its  beatings,  leaving  me  without  any 
power  of  reply.  I  only  stammered  a 
few  words,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  pitying 
what  he  thought  my  bashfulness,  rode  on 
with  a  nod  of  farewell  and  some  words, 
I  could  not  take  in  their  sense,  which 
seemed  to  be  requests  that  I  would  teach 
Miss  Worthington  all  that  I  knew  of  the 
woods  and  the  country. 

I  sat  down  with  a  stunned  feeling,  diz- 
zied with  the  knowledge  that  seemed 
to  blaze  upon  me  with  that  horrid  fear. 
Yes,  I  knew  now  what  it  all  meant,  — 
the  happiness,  the  loneliness  of  the  past 
weeks,  the  shrinking  bashfulness  of  yes- 
terday morning,  and  the  chill  that  fell 
upon  me  when  I  first  saw  the  stranger  in 
the  boat. 

I  loved  George  Hammond,  —  I,  the 
country-girl,  without  one  beauty,  one  ac- 
complishment, so  ignorant,  so  beneath 
him.  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  fling 
away  my  heart,  —  and  now,  now  that  it 
was  gone  from  me,  there  came  this  ter- 
rible fear.  What  was  this  young  girl  to 
him  ?  Were  my  intuitions  right  ?  Did 
he  love  her  ?  Would  she  take  him  away 
from  me  ?  take  away  even  that  poor 
friendship  which  was  all  I  asked  ? 

That  night,  —  I  cannot  tell  of  it,  —  the 
rapid,  wearying  walk  from  side  to  side 
of  my  little  garret,  the  despairing  fling- 
ing myself  on  the  bed,  the  restlessness 
that  would  bring  me  to  my  feet  again, 
the  pressing  my  hot  face  against  the  cool 
window-pane,  the  convulsive  sobs  with 
which  the  struggle  ended,  the  heavy,  un- 
refreshing  sleep  that  came  at  last,  and 
the  dull  wakening  in  the  morning,  when 
nothing  seemed  left  about  my  heart  but 
a  dead  weight  of  insensibility.  But  with 
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the  brightening  hours  came  again  the 
restlessness.  I  would  at  least  know  the 
worst ;  let  me  face  all  my  wretchedness; 
it  could  not  be  but  strength  would  come 
to  me  when  the  worst  was  over. 

And  so  I  went  doggedly  through  my 
morning  tasks,  and  the  early  afternoon 
saw  me  at  the  store.  I  would  not  go  to 
Miss  Hammond's  house,  but  I  was  sure 
to  hear  something  of  the  new-comers 
among  the  gossiping  miners  and  work- 
men,— or,  if  not  there,  I  had  only  to  drop 
into  some  of  the  cottages,  to  learn  from 
their  wives  all  that  they  knew  or  imag- 
ined. How  little  I  learned,  —  how  lit- 
tle compared  to  what  my  fierce,  craving 
heart  asked  ! 

"  Miss  Worthington  was  here  with  her 
father  ;  they  had  come  to  see  the  mines, 
8O  they  said  ;  but  who  knows  the  truth  ? 
More  like  it  was  to  be  a  wedding  between 
the  young  folks,  and  the  father  wanted 
to  see  the  Sandy  country  before  he  let 
his  daughter  come  into  it.  She  was  a 
sweet-spoken  young  thing, — not  like  Miss 
Hammond,  with  her  proud,  quality  airs." 

But  all  this  was  only  conjecture,  and 
I  must  have  certainty.  The  certainty 
came  that  evening.  Mr.  Hammond  pass- 
ed the  store  as  I  was  standing  by  the 
counter,  and  insisted  that  I  should  go 
home  to  tea  with  him.  I  had  often  done 
so  before,  and  had  no  excuse,  even  when 
he  said,  — 

"  I  want  so  much  to  make  Miss  Worth- 
ington like  our  Sandy  people,  Janet.  I 
want  her  father  to  see  that  there  are 
people  worth  knowing  even  here.  You 
will  tell  her  of  all  the  pleasures  we  have, 
—  our  walks,  our  rides.  You  cannot  be 
afraid  of  her,  dear  Janet, — she  is  so  gen- 
tle, so  lovely." 

A  strange  feeling  seized  me,  one  min- 
gled of  gentleness  and  bitterness.  Yes, 
for  his  sake,  I  would  help  him.  I  would 
do  all  I  could  to  welcome  to  his  home  her 
who  was  to  be  its  blessing,  and  (here  my 
good  angel  left  me  and  some  evil  one 
whispered)  I  would  show  her,  too,  that  I 
was  not  so  altogether  to  be  contemned  ; 
she  should  see  that  I  was  not  merely  the 
poor  country-girl  she  thought  me.  And 


all  I  had  of  thought  or  feeling,  all  that 
George  Hammond  had  called  my  inborn 
poetry,  came  out  that  evening.  I  talked, 
I  talked  well,  for  I  was  talking  of  what 
I  understood,  —  of  my  own  forests  and 
streams,  of  the  flowers  whose  haunts  I 
knew  so  well,  of  the  changing  seasons 
in  their  varying  beauty,— nay,  as  1  gain- 
ed courage,  as  I  saw  that  I  commanded 
attention,  the  books  that  I  had  read  so 
well,  the  thoughts  of  those  great  writers 
that  I  had  made  my  own,  came  to  my 
aid,  and  quotation  and  allusion  pressed 
readily  to  my  lips. 

I  saw  Esther  Hammond's  cold  look 
fixed  upon  my  face,  but  I  dared  it  back 
again,  and  my  color  rose  and  my  ey& 
sparkled  from  the  excitement.  I  felt  my 
triumph  when  I  saw  the  surprise  on  Mr. 
Hammond's  face,  when  I  heard  the  pat- 
ronizing tone  of  Mr.  Worthington's  voice 
changed  to  one  of  equality,  as  he  said,  — 

"  You  are  a  worthy  champion  of  Sandy 
life,  Miss  Janet.  I  believe  Amy  will  be 
tempted  to  try  it." 

There  was  a  quick  blush  on  Amy's 
face  as  I  turned  to  look  at  it,  and  a  glance 
of  proud  affection  towards  her  from  George 
Hammond,  which  took  away  my  false 
strength  as  I  stood,  leaving  me,  weak 
and  trembling,  to  seek  my  home  in  the 
evening  twilight. 

That  evening's  short-lived  triumph  cost 
me  dear.  It  betrayed  my  scarcely  self- 
acknowledged  secret  to  another.  Miss 
Hammond's  woman's-eye  had  read  the 
poor  fool  who  laid  her  heart  open  before 
her.  I  was  made  to  feel  my  weakness 
before  her  the  next  morning,  when,  walk- 
in"  into  our  kitchen,  she  asked,  with  her 

D 

hard,  yet  dignified  calmness,  that  I  should 
gather  for  her  some  of  the  Summer 
Sweetings  that  hung  so  thick  on  the  tree 
behind  our  house. 

She  followed  me  to  the  orchard.  I 
gathered  the  apples  diligently  and  spoke- 
no  word,  but  not  for  that  did  I  escape. 
She  stood  calmly  looking  on  till  I  had 
finished,  then  began  with  that  terrible 
opening  from  which  we  all  shrink. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  a  few 
moments,  Janet" 
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I  quailed  before  her,  for  I  had  some- 
how a  perception  of  what  she  was  going 
to  say,  though  I  scarcely,  dreamed  of  the 
hardness  with  which  it  would  be  said. 
The  blow  came,  however. 

"  My  brother  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  notice  of  you  ever  since  he  has 
been  on  the  Sandy,  and  he  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  you ;  but  you  must 
be  aware  that  such  notice  as  he  gave  you 
wnen  you  were  a  mere  child  cannot  be 
continued  now  that  you  are  a  woman." 

I  bowed  my  head,  and  my  lips  formed 
something  like  a  "  Yes." 

She  went  on. 

"  I  say  this  to  you  because  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  by  your  behavior  last  night 
that  you  had  allowed  yourself  to  pre- 
sume upon  that  notice,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  know  how  unbecoming  this  is, 
from  a  person  in  your  position,  especially 
before  Miss  Worthington." 

I  was  stung  into  a  reply. 

"  What  is  Miss  Worthington  to  me  ?  " 
came  out  sullenly  from  my  lips. 

"  Nothing  to  you,  certainly,  nor  can 
she  ever  be ;  but  as  the  future  wife  of 
my  brother,  she  is  something  to  me." 

It  was  true,  then  ;  but  so  fully  had  1 
felt  the  truth  before  that  this  certainty 
gave  me  no  added  pang.  From  its  very 
depths  of  despair  I  drew  strength,  and, 
my  courage  rising,  I  had  power  even  to 
look  full  at  Miss  Hammond,  and  say,  — 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  never  in- 
trude myself  on  Mr.  Hammond's  wife  or 
sister,  nor  upon  him,  unless  he  desires  it, 
except,  indeed,  to  wish  him  happiness." 

My  unexpected  calmness  roused  her 
worst  feelings,  her  pride,  her  jealousy, 
and,  with  a  woman's  keen  aim,  she  sent 
the  next  dart  home.  So  calmly  she 
spoke,  too,  with  such  command  of  her- 
self,—  with  a  lady-like  self-control  that 
I,  alas  !  knew  not  how  to  reach. 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,  for 
there  have  been  times  when  your  singu- 
lar manner  has  made  me  fear  that  you 
nourished  some  very  false  and  idle 
dreams,  —  follies  that  I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  my  duty  as  a  woman  to  warn 
you  against " ;  and  with  one  keen  look 


at  my  burning  face,  she  took  up  the  bas- 
ket and  walked  away. 

I  think  at  that  moment  I  coulcl  have 
killed  her,  so  bitter  was  the  hatred  which 
I  felt  towards  her  ;  but  the  next  brought 
its  crushing  shame,  taking  away  from  me 
all  but  the  desire  to  hide  myself  from 
every  eye.  Where  should  T  go  ?  Some- 
where where  nobody  could  find  me,  where 
I  could  be  insured  perfect  solitude.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  bury  myself  in  the  forest 
that  pressed  around  me  on  every  side, 
and  a  few  minutes  saw  me  struggling 
with  the  embarrassments  of  the  tangled 
vines  which  obstructed  the  path  up  our 
steepest  hill.  There  was  in  the  very  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  something  that 
seemed  to  bring  me  relief;  they  forced 
my  mind  from  myself.  On,' on  I  went, 
as  if  my  life  depended  upon  my  strug- 
gles, till,  breathless  and  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  th« 
highest  point  for  miles  around. 

I  sank  down  on  the  cool  grass,  the 
fresh  wind  blowing  on  my  face,  and,  too 
wearied  to  think,  shut  my  eyes  against 
the  beautiful  Nature  around  me,  alive 
only  to  my  own  overpowering  misery. 
How  long  I  lay  there  I  never  knew.  I 
was  safe  and  alone.  I  could  be  wretch- 
ed as  I  pleased,  away  from  Miss  Ham- 
mond's mocking  eye,  away  from  the  sight 
of  George  Hammond's  happiness.  But, 
strangely  enough,  out  of  the  very  free- 
dom to  be  miserable  came  at  last  a 
sense  of  relief.  I  looked  my  wretched- 
ness full  in  the  face.  Could  I  not  bear 
it?  And  there  rose  within  me  a  strength 
I  had  not  known  before.  I  was  young, 
I  had  a  long  life  before  me  ;  it  could  not 
be  but  that  this  great  sorrow  would  pass 
away.  At  least,  I  would  not  nourish  it 
I  would  do  what  I  could  to  help  myselC 
Help  myself!  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  put  up  an  earnest  prayer  for  help 
out  of  myself.  The  words,  coming  as 
such  words  come  but  few  times  in  life, 
out  from  the  very  depths  of  the  heart, 
brought  with  them  their  softening  influ- 
ence. The  tears  sprung  forth,  those  tears 
which  I  thought  I  should  never  shed 
again,  and  I  burst  into  a  passionate  fit 
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of  crying,  the  passionate  crying  of  a  child. 
It  shook  me  from  head  to  foot  with  its 
hysterical  convulsions,  but  it  left  me  at 
last  calmer,  soothed  into  stillness,  with 
only  now  and  then  those  choking  after- 
sobs  which  I,  child  like,  sent  forth  there 
on  the  bosom  of  the  only  mother  I  had 
ever  known, — our  kindly  mother  Earth. 

The  sun  was  going  down  when  I  rose 
up,  soothed  and  comforted,  and  strength- 
ened, too,  for  a  time.  I  would  do  what  I 
could.  I  would  live  down  this  grief: 
how  I  knew  not,  but  the  way  would  come 
to  me.  And  gathering  up  my  hair, 
which  had  fallen  around  me,  I  stopped, 
on  my  way  home,  by  a  running  stream, 
and  bathed  my  eyes  and  forehead  until  I 
was  fit  to  appear  before  my  step-mother. 
She  did  not  question  me ;  she  was  too 
used  to  my  unexplained  absences  since  I 
had  grown  out  of  her  control.  Sufficient 
for  her  that  my  tasks  were  always  per- 
formed ;  sufficient  for  her,  that,  that  very 
evening,  I  threw  myself  with  an  appar- 
ently untiring  energy  into  the  household 
work,  —  that  I  never  rested  a  moment 
till  she  herself  closed  the  house  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  go  to  bed.  I  slept 
that  night,  —  after  such  fatigue,  it  was 
impossible  but  that  I  should, — and  woke 
in  the  morning  with  a  renewed  determi- 
nation to  struggle  against  my  sorrow. 

Alas !  alas !  I  thought  I  had  only  to 
resolve.  I  thought  the  struggle  would 
be  but  once.  How  little  I  knew  of  the 
daily,  almost  hourly,  changes  of  feeling, 
—  of  the  despondency,  the  despair,  that 
would  come,  I  knew  not  why,  directly 
upon  my  most  earnest  resolves,  my  hard- 
est struggles,  —  of  the  weakness  that 
would  make  me  at  times  give  up  all 
struggling  as  useless,  —  of  the  mad  hope 
that  would  sometimes  arise  that  some- 
thing, some  outward  change,  I  did  not 
dare  to  say  what,  would  bring  me  some 
relief ! 

I  had  at  least  the  courage  to  keep 
away  from  the  sight  of  all  that  was  so 
miserable  to  me.  I  did  not  see  George 
Hammond  for  weeks,  and  he  —  ah  !  there 
was  the  bitterness  —  he  did  not  miss  me. 

And  so  the  weary  days  went  on.     It  is 


wonderful  what  endurance  there  is  in  a 
young  heart,— for  how  long  a  time  it  can 
beat  off  suffering  all  day  by  unceasing 
labor,  and  lie  awake  all  night  with  that 
same  suffering  for  a  bedfellow,  and  still 
make  no  sign  that  a  careless  eye  can  see 
I  look  at  that  time  now  with  wonder. 
How  did  I  bear  that  constant  occupation 
by  day,  alternated  only  with  those  sleep- 
less nights,  without  breaking  down  en- 
tirely ?  The  crisis  came  at  last,  —  a  sort 
of  stupor, 'a  cessation  of  suffering  indeed, 
but  a  cessation,  too,  of  all  feeling.  I  was 
frightened  at  myself.  Alas !  I  had  no 
one  to  Jbe  frightened  for  me.  Could  it 
be  that  I  was  going  to  lose  my  senses  ? 
But  no,  I  passed  through  that  too,  and 
then  came  a  more  natural  state  of  mind 
than  any  I  had  known  since  the  blow  fell. 

My  suffering  self  seemed  like  some- 
thing apart  from  me,  which  I  could  pity 
and  help,  could  counsel  and  act  for,  and 
this  one  thing  became  clear  to  me.  Some 
change  of  scene  was  necessary  to  me.  I 
could  never  go  on  so ;  it  was  idle  to  at- 
tempt it.  I  could  not  live  any  longer 
face  to  face  with  my  grief.  There  was 
the  whole  world  before  me.  Was  it  not 
possible  to  go  out  into  it  ?  I  had  health, 
strength,  ability,  I  was  sure  of  it.  How 
often  before  had  I  dreamed  over  the 
seeking  my  fortune  in  that  world  which 
looked  to  me  then  so  full  of  excitement ! 
Nothing  had  held  me  back  then  but  the 
clinging  to  home-pleasures,  to  home -en- 
joyments, to  home-comforts,  poor  as  they 
were,  —  nothing  but  the  sense  of  safety, 
of  protection.  What  were  these  to  me 
now  ?  I  cared  nothing  for  them.  I  only 
asked  to  be  away  from  all  that  reminded 
me  of  my  suffering,  to  be  so  forced  to 
struggle  with  external  difficulties  as  to 
have  no  thought  for  myself.  I  did  not 
want  to  love  anybody ;  I  would  rather 
have  nobody  care  for  me.  I  would  go. 
The  only  question  was  how. 

A  few  days  and  nights  of  thought  solv- 
ed the  problem  for  me,  and,  once  roused 
to  action,  I  took  my  steps  rapidly  and 
well.  The  first  thing  necessary  was 
money,  money  enough  to  take  me  away, 
and  to  support  me  until  I  could  find  emr 
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ployment ;  and  the  means  of  attaining  it 
were  within  my  reach.  I  owned  a  watch 
that  had  been  my  mother's,  a  pretty  trin- 
ket, though  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and 
which  had  often  excited  the  envy  of  the 
young  wife  of  one  of  the  head  miners.  I 
knew  that  her  husband  was  flush  of  money 
just  then,  for  he  had  drawn  his  wages 
only  the  week  before,— and  I  knew,  too, 
that  he  would  give  me  a  good  price  for 
my  watch,  were  it  only  to  gratify  the 
bride  to  whom  he  had  as  ye't  denied 
nothing. 

The  sale  was  made  at  once.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  got  anything  like  the  value  of 
the  watch,  but  the  next  day  saw  me  with 
fifty  dollars  in  my  pocket,  a  small  bun- 
dle, made  up  from  the  most  available  part 
of  my  wardrobe,  under  iny  arm,  prepared 
to  walk  to  Louisa,  avowedly  to  buy  sup- 
plies, but  with  the  secret  determination 
to  meet  there  the  coal-boats  which  were 
bound  for  the  mouth,  ask  a  passage  on 
them  as  far  as  Catlettsburg,  and  there 
take  the  first  steamer  that  passed,  and 
let  it  carry  me  whither  it  would. 

There  was  no  pause  of  regret,  no  de- 
lay for  parting  looks  or  words  ;  from  the 
moment  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
gOj  I  felt  nothing  but  a  desperate  eager- 
ness to  be  away,  to  be  in  action.  The 
few  words  necessary  to  prepare  my  step- 
mother for  my  ostensible  errand  were 
soon  said,  the  good-morning  calmly  spok- 
en, and  I  passed  into  the  forest-path  lead- 
ing to  the  town.  A  pang  smote  me  as  I 
remembered  her  conscientious  discharge 
of  duty  toward  me  for  so  many  years  ; 
but  it  was  duty,  not  love,  that  had  urged 
her,  and  while  I  said  that  to  myself,  I 
said,  too,  that  time  would  bring  to  me 
the  opportunity  of  repaying  her. 

Toward  the  settlement  on  the  opposite 
shore  I  turned  no  look.  I  would  not  trust 
myself;  I  knew  my  own  weakness  too 
well ;  this  desperate  energy  which  was 
carrying  me  on  now  would  fail,  if  I  al- 
lowed my  heart  one  moment's  indul- 
gence. Steadily  I  walked  on  through 
the  woods,  my  own  woods,  which,  per- 
haps, I  should  never  see  again,  till,  wea- 
ried out  by  the  exertion,  which  had  pre- 


cluded thought,  I  saw  the  houses  of  Louisa 
rise  before  me. 

The  boats  lay  at  the  fork  abonTe  the 
town.  I  had  informed  myself  of  their 
movements,  and  knew  they  were  to  start 
at  noon.  A  few  inquiries  for  groceries 
and  so  forth,  where  I  knew  they  could 
not  be  gotten,  gave  me  an  excuse  ror  the 
proposition  to  the  captain  of  the  boats 
to  give  me  a  passage  to  Catlettsburg.  It 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  crew,  most 
of  them  Sandy  men,  put  up  a  rough 
awning,  and,  spreading  under  it  some 
blankets,  did  their  kind  uttermost  to 
make  me  comfortable. 

I  remember  now,  as  one  looks  back 
into  a  dream,  the  afternoon  and  night 
that  passed  before  we  reached  Catletts- 
burg. I  lay  perfectly  quiet,  watching  the 
shadowy  trees  as  we  glided  past  them, 
noting  their  varied  reflections  in  the  wa- 
ter, marking  every  peculiarity  of  shore 
and  stream,  hearing  the  jests  and  laugh- 
ter, the  words  of  command  and  the  oaths, 
that  went  round  among  the  boatmen ; 
but  all  passed  as  something  with  which  I 
had  nothing  to  do.  To  me  there  was 
the  burning  desire  to  put  a  great  dis- 
tance between  myself  and  my  home,  — 
but  with  it,  too,  the  consciousness,  that,  as 
I  could  do  nothing  to  expedite  our  slow 
progress,  so  neither  could  I  aflbrd  to 
waste  upon  it  in  impatient  restlessness 
the  strength  which  would  be  so  much 
needed  afterwards.  The  men  brought 
me  a  cup  of  coffee  from  their  supper, 
which  gave  me  strength  for  the  night. 
The  biscuit  I  could  not  taste. 

But  how  long  was  that  night !  how  te- 
dious the  summer  dawn !  and  how  slowly 
went  the  hours  till  we  brought  up  our 
boats  at  the  landing  at  Catlettsburg  ! 

I  had  formed  my  plans ;  so,  telling  the 
captain  that  I  might  perhaps  want  to 
go  back  with  him,  I  hurried  into  the 
town.  A  steamboat  lay  by  the  wharf- 
boat.  "  The  Bostona,  for  Cincinnati," 
said  the  board  displayed  over  her  upper 
railing.  She  was  to  leave  at  eight  o'- 
clock. 1  walked  about  the  town  till  half- 
past  seven  ;  then,  returning  to  the  coal- 
boats,  gave  to  the  man  left  in  charge  a 
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letter  I  had  prepared,  in  which  I  told  my 
•top-mother,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
that  I  wanted  to  see  something  of  the 
world,  and  had  determined  to  go  for  a 
time  either  to  Cincinnati  or  to  Pittsburg, 
— that  I  begged  her  not  to  be  uneasy  about 
me,  I  had  sold  my  watch,  and  had  mon- 
ey enough  for  the  present ;  she  should 
hear  from  me  in  due  time.  The  man 
took  the  letter,  with  some  remark  on  my 
not  returning  with  them,  and,  with  a  quiet 
good-day,  I  left  him  and  walked  rapidly 
toward  the  steamer.  The  plank  was  laid 
from  the  wharf-boat,  and,  without  daring 
to  hesitate,  I  walked  over  it. 

It  was  done.  I  was  fairly  separated 
from  everything  I  had  ever  known  be- 
fore ;  everything  now  was  new  to  me ; 
I  was  ignorant  of  all  around  me ;  each 
step  might  be  a  mistake.  I  felt  this, 
when  a  porter,  stepping  forward  and  tak- 
ing my  bundle,  asked  me  if  I  would  have 
a  state-room.  What  was  a  state-room  ? 
I  did  not  know,  but  saying,  "  Yes,"  with 
a  desperate  feeling  that  it  might  as  well 
be  "  yes "  as  "  no,"  I  was  led  back  to 
the  ladies'  cabin,  a  key  was  turned  in 
one  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  doors, 
and  I  was  ushered  into  what  looked  to 
me  like  a  closet,  with  shelves  made  to 
take  the  place  of  beds.  Here  at  least  I 
was  alone,  and  here  I  could  be  alone  till 
dinner-time  ;  till  then  there  was  no  call 
for  action  on  my  part. 

And  how  precious  seemed  to  me  every 
hour  of  rest !  Singularly  enough,  my 
great  sorrow  did  not  .come  back  to  me  in 
those  pauses  of  action.  I  seemed  then  to 
be  entirely  abso rbed  in  gathering  strength 
for  the  next  occasion  ;  my  grief  was  put 
away  for  the  future,  when  there  would 
come  to  me  the  time  to  indulge  it. 

So  I  lay  quiet  during  that  morning, 
looking  sometimes  through  my  little  win- 
dow at  the  passing  shore,  listening  some- 
times to  the  loud  talking  in  the  cabin, 
sometimes  to  the  noises  on  the  boat,  won- 
dering if  all  those  strange  creakings  and 
shakings  could  be  right,  but  finding  a 
sense  of  security  in  my  very  ignorance. 
Dinner  came,  and  in  the  course  of  it  I 
found  courage  to  ask  the  captain,  at 


whose  right  hand  I  was  placed,  what 
time  we  should  reach  Cincinnati.  "  Not 
till  after  breakfast,"  was  his  welcome  an- 
swer;  for  I  had  been  haunted  by  a  dread 
of  being  set  adrift  in  a  great  city  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  I  might  per- 
haps fall  into  some  den  of  thieves.  I 
had  read  of  such  things  in  my  books. 
This  gave  me  still  the  afternoon  before  it 
would  be  necessary  to  think,  some  hours 
more  in  .which  to  rest  mind  and  body. 

The  night  came  at  last,  and  I  must 
decide  what  step  to  take  next,  that,  my 
mind  made  up,  I  might  perhaps  get  some 
sleep.  I  turned  restlessly  in  my  narrow 
bed,  got  up,  and  stood  at  the  window, 
tried  first  the  upper  shelf,  and  then  the 
lower,  but  no  possible  plan  presented  it- 
self. I  still  saw  before  me  that  terrible 
city  where  I  should  be  ten  times  lonelier 
than  in  the  midst  of  our  forests,  where 
I  should  make  mistakes  at  every  turn, 
where  I  should  not  know  one  face  out  of 
the  many  thousands  that  crowded  upon 
my  nervous  fancy.  I  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  nothing  but  human  beings,  and,  at  the 
thought  of  encountering  them,  my  wom- 
an's heart  gave  way.  In  vain  I  reason- 
ed with  myself,  "  I  shall  not  see  all  Cin- 
cinnati at  once,  —  not  more  at  one  time, 
perhaps,  than  I  saw  to-day  at  dinner." 
Still  came  up  those  endless  streets,  all 
filled  with  strange  faces ;  still  I  saw  my- 
self pushed,  jostled,  by  a  succession  of 
men  and  women  who  cared  nothing  for 
me.  Suddenly  came  the  thought,  "  Tom 
Salyers  is  in  Cincinnati.  There  is  one 
per*son  there  that  I  know.  If  I  could 
only  find  him,  he  would  take  care  of  me 
till  I  knew  how  to  take  care  of  myself." 

There  came  no  remembrance  of  our 
last  conversation  to  check  my  eager  joy. 
Indeed,  it  had  never  made  much  impres- 
sion upon  me,  followed  as  it  had  been  by 
so  much  of  nearer  interest.  I  set  myself 
to  reflect  on  the  means  of  finding  him. 
He  had  gone  down  in  the  employ  of  the 
coal  company.  The  captain  could  tell 
me  where  to  look  for  him,  and,  satisfied 
with  that,  I  laid  my  weary  head  on  my 
pillow. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  I  gained 
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the  needed  information.  "  Did  I  want  to 
find  one  of  the  men  in  Mr.  Hammond's 
employment  ?  I  must  go  to  the  coal- 
yard  " ;  and  the  direction  was  written  out 
for  me. 

And  now  AVC  neared  the  city.  I  stood 
on  the  guards  and  looked  wondering  at 
the  steamboats  that  lined  the  river-bank, 
at  the  long  rows  of  houses  that  stretched 
before  me,  the  tall  chimneys  vomiting 
emoke  which  obscured  the  surrounding 
hills,  at  the  crowd  of  men  and  drays  on 
the  landing  through  which  I  was  to  make 
my  way  ;  but  my  courage  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and,  stepping  resolutely  from 
the  plank,  I  walked  up  the  hill  and  stood 
among  the  warehouses.  I  had  been  told 
to  "  turn  to  the  right  and  take  the  first 
street,  I  could  not  miss  my  way " ;  but 
somehow  I  did  miss  my  way  again  and 
again,  and  wandered  weary  and  bewil- 
dered, not  daring  at  first  to  ask  for  di- 
rections, till,  gathering  strength  from  my 
very  weariness,  I  at  last  saw  before  me 
the  welcome  sign.  It  was  something  like 
home  to  see  it ;  the  familiar  names  cheer- 
ed me  while  they  moved  me.  I  entered 
the  office  trembling  with  a  wild  dread 
lest  I  should  meet  Mr.  Hammond  there, 
but  the  sight  of  a  stranger's  face  at  the 
desk  gave  me  courage  to  ask  for  Tom 
Salyers. 

"  He  is  in  the  yard  now.  Here,  Jim, 
tell  Salyers  there  's  a  person  "  —  he  hesi- 
tated —  "a  lady  wants  to  see  him." 

I  sat  clown  in  a  chair  which  was  luck- 
ily near  me,  for  my  knees  trembled  so 
that  I  could  not  stand,  and  as  the  door 
opened  and  Tom's  familiar  face  was  be- 
fore me,  my  whole  composure  gave  way 
and  I  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

"Janet!  is  it  you?  For  Heaven's 
suko,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

But  I  could  only  sob  in  answer. 

"  Has  anything  happened  up  Sandy? 
Did  you  come  for  me  V  " 

The  poor  fellow  leaned  over  me,  his 
face  pale  with  surprise  and  agitation. 

"  Take  me  out  of  here,"  was  all  I 
could  muster  composure  enough  to  say. 

lie  opened  the  door,  and  I  escaped 
into  the  open  air.  We  walked  side  by 


side  through  the  streets,  he  silently  re- 
specting my  agitation  with  a  delicacy  for 
which  I  had  not  given  him  credit,  and 
I  struggling  to  grow  calm.  At  last  he 
opened  a  little  side-gate. 

"  Come  in  here,  Janet ;  we  shall  bo 
quiet  here." 

And  I  entered  a  sort  of  garden  :  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  city  water- 
works I  have  since  known  them  to  be. 
We  sat  down  on  a  bench  that  overlooked 
the  Kentucky  hills.  I  love  the  seat  now. 
I  think  the  sight  of  the  familiar  fields 
and  trees  calmed  me,  and  I  was  able  at 
last  to  answer  Tom's  anxious  questions. 

"  It  is  nothing ;  indeed,  it  is  nothing.  I 
am  a  foolish  coward,  and  I  was  frighten- 
ed walking  through  the  city,  and  then 
the  sight  of  a  home-face  upset  me." 

"  But,  Janet,  why  are  you  here  ?  Is 
anything  wrong  about  the  works,  the 
men  ?  Did  Mr.  Hammond  send  you 
down  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  no !  it  was  only  a  fancy 
of  mine  to  see  the  world.  I  am  tired  of 
that  lonely  life,  and  you  know  I  am  not 
needed  there.  My  mother  can  get  along 
without  me,  and  I  am  only  a  burden  to 
my  father." 

"  Not  needed  ?  Why,  Janet,  what  will 
the  Sandy  country  be  without  you  ?  " 

My  eyes  filled  up  with  tears  again. 

"  Don't  ask  me  any  more  questions, 
dear  Tom ;  only  help  me  for  a  little  while, 
till  I  can  help  myself.  I  want  to  earn  my 
living  somehow,  but  I  have  money  enough 
to  live  upon  till  I  can  find  something  to 
do.  Only  find  me  a  place  to  stay  quietly 
in  while  I  am  looking  for  work.  You  are 
the  only  person  I  know  in  this  great  city ; 
and  who  will  help  me,  if  you  do  not  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  will  help  you  with  my 
whole  heart  and  soul,  Janet,"  he  said,  his 
voice  faltering. 

I  looked  up,  and  in  one  moment  rush- 
ed back  upon  me  the  remembrance  of 
his  words  that  day  in  the  "boat,  and  I 
stood  aghast  at  the  new  trouble  that  seem- 
ed to  rise  before  me.  My  voice  must  have 
changed  as  I  said,  — 

"  I  only  want  you  to  find  me  a  place 
to  live  in ;  I  can  take  care  of  myself" ;  for 
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his  countenance  fell,  and  he  sat  silent  for 
some  moments. 

At  last  he  spoke  :  — 

"  I  know  I  cannot  do  much,  Janet,  but 
•what  I  can  I  will.  And,  first,  I  will  take 
you  to  the  house  of  a  widow-woman  who 
has  a  room  to  let ;  one  of  our  men  want- 
ed me  to  take  it,  but  it  was  too  far  from 
my  work.  I  went  to  see  the  place,  though, 
and  it  is  quiet  and  respectable ;  the  wom- 
an looks  kind,  too.  Would  you  walk 
slowly  down  the  street,  while  I  go  to  the 
office  and  get  my  coat  ?  " — he  was  in  his 
working-dress. — "  and  then  I  '11  join  you." 

I  got  up,  feeling  that  I  had  chilled  him 
in  some  way,  and  reproaching  myself  for 
it.  When  he  rejoined  me,  we  walked 
silently  on,  till,  after  many  a  turning,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  narrow,  quiet  street, 
before  a  small  house,  with  a  tiny  yard  in 
front.  I  do  not  know  how  the  matter  was 
arranged;  he  did  it  all  for  me.  There 
was  the  introducing  me  to  a  motherly- 
looking  person,  as  a  friend  of  his  from 
the  country  ;  the  going  up  a  narrow  stair- 
case to  look  at  a  small  room  of  which  all 
that  could  be  said  was  that  it  was  neat 
and  clean  ;  the  bargaining  for  my  board, 
in  which  I  was  obliged  to  answer  "  Yes  " 
and  "  No"  as  I  could  best  follow  his  lead ; 
and  then  Torn  left  me  with  a  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  the  advice  that  I  should  lie 
dpwn  and  rest  after  my  tedious  journey ; 
he  would  see  me  again  in  the  evening. 

The  quiet  dinner  with  my  landlady, 
the  afternoon  rest,  the  fresh  toilet,  the 
sort  of  home -feeling  that  my  room  al- 
ready gave  me,  all  did  their  part  to- 
wards bringing  back  my  usual  composure 
before  Tom  came  in  the  evening ;  and 
then,  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  little 
parlor,  I  could  talk  rationally  of  my  plans 
for  the  future. 

I  had  money  enough  for  twelve  weeks' 
board,  even  if  I  reserved  ten  dollars  for 
other  expenses.  Surely,  in  that  time  I 
could  find  -something  to  do.  And  as  to 
what  I  should  do,  I  had  thought  that  all 
over  before  I  left  home.  I  might  find 
some  sewing,  or  tend  in  a  store,  or,  per- 
haps,—did  he  think  I  could  ?— I  might 
keep  school. 


Tom  would  not  hear  of  my  sewing. 
He  knew  poor  girls  that  worked  their 
lives  out  at  that.  I  might  tend  in  a 
store,  if  I  pleased,  but  still  he  did  not  be- 
lieve I  would  like  to  be  tied  to  one  place 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  day.  Why  should 
n't  I  keep  school  ?  he  was  sure  I  knew 
enough,  I  was  so  smart,  and  had  read  so 
many  books. 

I  shook  my  head.  I  did  not  believe 
the  books  I  had  read  were  the  kind  that 
school-mistresses  studied.  Still,  I  could 
learn,  and  certainly  I  might  begin  by 
teaching  little  children.  But  where  was 
I  to  begin  ? 

"  If  only  we  knew  some  gentleman, 
Janet,  some  city-man,  who  knew  what  to 
do  about  such  things." 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me. 

"  Tom,  do  you  remember  those  gentle- 
men who  came  up  to  look  at  the  coal 
mines  when  they  were  first  opened  ? 
One  of  them  stayed  at  our  house  two 
nights,  and  saw  my  books,  and  talked  to 
me  about  them.  Mr.  Kendall  was  his 
name." 

"  That 's  the  very  man ;  and  a  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  he  seemed,  not  stuck 
up  or  proud.  I  '11  find  him  out  for  you, 
Janet,  to-morrow ;  but  there  's  no  need 
of  your  hurrying  yourself  about  going  to 
work.  You  must  see  the  city  and  the 
sights." 

And  Tom  grew  enthusiastic  in  describ- 
ing to  me  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  this 
wonderful  place. 

Tom  had  altered,  had  improved  m 
appearance  and  manners,  since  he  had 
known  something  of  city -life.  I  could 
not  tell  wherein  the  change  lay,  but  I 
felt  it.  He  told  me  of  himself,  —of  his  ris- 
ing to  be  head-man,  a  sort  of  overseer, 
in  the  coal-yard, — of  his  good  wages, — of 
some  investments  that  he  had  made  which 
had  brought  him  in  good  returns. 

"  So  you  see,  Janet,  that,  even  if  you 
were  not  so  rich  yourself,  I  have  plenty 
of  money  at  your  service." 

I  thanked  him  most  heartily,  and  rous- 
ed myself  to  show  some  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  him. 

So  passed  the  rest  of  the  week,— quiet 
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days  with  my  landlady,  or  in  my  room, 
where  I  busied  myself  in  putting  my 
wardrobe  into  better  shape  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Barnum,  and  quiet 
walks  and  talks  in  the  evening  with 
Tom  Salyers.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  my  alleged  mo- 
tives for  leaving  home,  but  I  so  steadily 
avoided  all  conversation  on  this  point 
that  he  learned  to  respect  my  silence. 
On  Sunday  he  told  me  he  had  found  out 
who  Mr.  Kendall  was. 

"  One  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  a  good  man,  they  say.  I  '11 
go  to  him  to-morrow,  if  you  say  so,  Ja- 
net, and  ask  him  anything  you  want  to 
know." 

"  No,  Tom,  I  shall  go  myself.  It  is  my 
business,  and  I  must  not  let  you  do  so 
much  for  me.  If  you  will  go  with  me, 
though,"  —  I  added. 

And  so  the  next  morning  saw  us  at 
Mr.  Kendall's  counting-room.  It  was  be- 
fore business-hours :  we  had  cared  for  that. 
We  found  Mr.  Kendall  sitting  leisurely 
over  his  papers,  his  feet  up  and  liis  spec- 
tacles pushed  back.  I  had  been  nervous 
enough  during  the  walk,  but  a  glance  at 
his  face  reassured  me.  It  was  a  good,  a  fa- 
therly face,  full  of  bonhommie,  but  show- 
ing, withal,  a  spice  of  business  -  shrewd- 
ness. I  left  Tom  standing  at  the  count- 
ing-room door,  and,  taking  my  fate  in 
my  own  hands,  walked  forward  and  made 
myself  known. 

"  Oh,  yes !  the  little  girl  that  Ham- 
mond thought  so  much  of,  that  he  talks 
about  so  often  when  he  is  down  here.  He 
thinks  a  school  or  two  would  bring  the 
Sandy  people  out,  and  holds  you  up  as 
an  example ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think 
you  are  an  exception.  There  are  not 
many  of  them  that  one  could  do  much 
with." 

I  turned  quickly. 

"  This  is  Tom  Salyers,  Sir,  head- work- 
man, overseer,  at  your  coal-yard,  and  he 
is  a  Sandy  man." 

Mr.  Kendall  laughed. 

"  I  see  I  must  not  say  anything  against 
the  Sandy  country;  nor  need  I  just  now. 
Walk  in,  Mr.  Salyers.  So,  Mas  Janet, 


you  have  come  down  to  seek  your  for- 
tune, earn  your  living,  you  say.  I  sup- 
pose Hammond  sent  you  to  me.  Djd  you 
bring  me  a  letter  from  him  ?  " 

I  hesitated. 

"  No,  Sir.  Mr.  Hammond  was  so  much 
occupied  when  I  came  away  that  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  a  day  or  two.  He  has 
friends  staying  with  him." 

"  True  enough.  Mr.  Worthington  has 
gone  up  there  with  his  pretty  daughter 
to  see  whether  he  can  allow  her  to  bury 
herself  in  the  country.  You  saw  Miss 
Worthington  ?  Will  she  be  popular 
among  your  people  when  she  is  Mrs. 
Hammond  ?  " 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Tom's  face,  and 
felt  myself  turning  pale  as  I  answered, 
with  a  composure  that  did  not  seem  to 
come  from  my  own  strength,  — 

"  Miss  Worthington  is  a  very  pleasant- 
spoken  young  lady.  The  people  will  like 
her,  because  she  seems  to  care  for  them, 
just  as  Mr.  Hammond  does.  But  do  you 
think,  Sir,  that  you  could  put  me  in  the 
way  of  teaching  school  ?  Could  I  learn 
how  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  just  the  right  person 
to  come  to,  Miss  Janet,  for  the  people 
have  put  me  on  the  School  Board,  and  — 
yes,  we  shall  want  some  teachers  next 
month  in  two  of  the  primary  departments. 
Could  you  wait  a  month?  You  might 
be  studying  up  for  your  examination ;  it 
'a  not  much,  but  it  '11  not  hurt  you  to 
go  over  their  arithmetics  and  grammars. 
And  I  must  write  to  Hammond  to-day 
about  some  business  of  the  Company. 
I  '11  ask  him  about  your  qualifications, 
and  what  he  thinks  of  it,  and  we  '11  see 
what  can  be  done.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  I  could  get  you  a  place." 

Mr.  Kendall  shook  hands  with  us  both ; 
and,  bidding  him  good  -  morning,  with 
many  thanks  for  his  kindness,  we  went 
out.  We  walked  a  square  silently.  Sud- 
denly Tom  turned  to  me  :  — 

"  You  did  not  tell  me,  Janet,  of  this 
young  lady." 

"  No." 

"  And  is  Mr.  Hammond  going  to  marry 
her?" 
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The  blood  rushed  to  my  face  till  it  was 
crimson  to  the  very  hair,  while  I  stam- 
mered, — 

"I  do  not  know,  —  you  heard  Mr. 
Kenda'l." 

Tom's  voice  was  as  gentle  as  a  moth- 
er's in  answer,  but  his  words  had  little  to 
do  with  the  subject,  they  were  almost  as 
incoherent  as  mine,  —  something  about 
his  hoping  I  would  like  living  in  Cincin- 
nati, that  teaching  would  not  be  too  tire- 
some for  me.  But  from  that  moment 
George  Hammond's  name  was  never  men- 
tioned between  us. 

I  wrote  that  day  to  my  step-mother, 
telling  her  of  my  plans  and  prospects, 
and  that  evening  Tom  brought  me  the 
needed  school-books.  He  had  found  them 
by  asking  some  of  the  men  at  the  yard 
whose  children  went  to  the  public  schools, 
and  to  the  study  of  them  I  sat  down  with 
a  determination  that  no  slight  difficulty 
could  subdue.  The  next  week  brought 
a  long,  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Hammond, 
scolding  me  for  going  as  I  did,  and  de- 
claring that  he  missed  me  every  day. 

"  But  more  than  all  shall  I  miss  you, 
Janet,  when  I  bring  Miss  Worthington 
back  as  my  wife ;  I  had  depended  so  upon 
you  as  a  companion  for  her.  But  still  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  you  to  see  something 
of  the  world,  and  you  are  bright  enough 
to  do  anything  you  set  out  to  do.  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Kendall  to  do  all  he  can 
for  you,  and  with  Tom  to  take  care  of 
you  I  am  sure  you  will  get  along.  I  be- 
gin to  suspect  that  your  going  away  was 
a  thing  contrived  between  Tom  and  your- 
self. Who  knows  how  soon  he  mav  brin" 

*  O 

you  back  among  us  to  show  the  Sandy 
farmers'  wives  how  to  live  more  comfort- 
ably than  some  of  them  do  ?  Tom  has 
a  very  pretty  place  below  the  mouth  of 
Blackberry,  if  you  would  only  show  him 
how  to  take  care  of  it." 

There  was  comfort  in  this  letter,  in 
spite  of  the  tears  it  caused  me.  My  se- 
cret was  safe.  Miss  Hammond  had  not 


been  so  cruel,  so  traitorous  to  her  sex,  aa 
to  betray  it.  If  she  had  not  told  it  now, 
she  never  would  tell  it,  and  Tom,  if  he 
suspected  it,  was  too  good,  too  noble,  to 
whisper  it  even  to  himself.  So  I  laid 
away  my  letter,  and  with  a  lighter  heart 
turned  again  to  my  tasks. 

And  now  three  months  have  passed, 
for  two  of  which  I  have  been  teaching. 
There  are  difficulties,  yes,  and  there  is 
hard  work ;  but  I  can  manage  the  chil- 
dren. I  have  the  tact,  the  character,  the 
gift,  that  nameless  something  which  gives 
one  person  control  over  others ;  and  for 
the  studies,  they  are  as  yet  a  pleasure  to 
me.  I  see  how  they  will  lead  me  on  to 
other  knowledge,  how  I  may  bring  into 
form  and  make  available  my  desultory 
reading,  and  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in 
the  very  study  itself.  And  for  the  rest,  if 
my  great  grief  is  never  out  of  my  mind, 
if  it  is  always  present  to  me,  at  least  I 
can  put  it  back,  behind  my  daily  occu- 
pations and  interests.  I  begin,  too,  to  see 
dimly  that  there  are  other  things  in  life 
for  a  woman  to  whom  the  light  of  life  ia 
denied.  My  heart  will  ahvays  be  lonely; 
but  how  much  there  is  to  live  for  in  my 
mind,  my  tastes,  my  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful !  My  little  room  has  taken  another 
aspect.  I  have  so  few  wants  that  I  can 
readily  devote  part  of  my  earnings  to 
gratifying  myself  with  books,  pictures. 
Such  lovely  prints  as  I  find  in  the  print- 
shops  !  and  the  flowers  —  Tom  Salyers, 
who  is  as  kind  as  a  brother,  brings  me 
them  from  the  market.  And  then  every- 
thing is  so  new  to  me ;  there  is  so  much  in 
life  to  see,  to  know.  No,  I  will  not  be 
unhappy,  happy  I  suppose  I  can  never 
be,  but  I  have  strength  and  courage,  and  a 
will  to  rise  above  this  sorrow  which  once 
crushed  me  to  the  ground.  When  I  wrote 
the  bitter  words  with  which  this  record 
begins,  I  wronged  the  kind  he-arts  that 
are  around  me,  I  lacked  faith  in  that 
world  wherein  I  have  found  help  and 
comfort.  • 
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ON  THE   RELATION  OF  ART  TO  NATURE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  L 


TIIK  notion  that  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture are  concerned  only  with  the  "  imi- 
tation of  Nature,"  —  that  is,  with  copying 
the  forms  anil  colors  of  existing  things, — 
though  so  often  expelled,  as  it  were,  with 
a  pitchfork,  persistently  recurs,  not  only 
in  popular  talk,  but  in  deliberate  criti- 
cism, and  in  the  practice  of  artists. 
There  are  periods  when  this  notion  gets 
the  upperhand,  as  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  again  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth,  when  Rousseau  prescrib- 
ed a  return  to  Nature  as  the  panacea  for 
all  defect,  in  Art  as  elsewhere.  Theu 
Winckehuann  and  his  successors  triumph- 
ed over  it  for  a  while,  —  showed  at  least 
the  crudity  of  that  statement.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  much  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's  lectures.  Now  it  seems  to  be  com- 
ing up  again,  —  thanks  partly  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  though  he  might  be  quoted  on 
both  sides,  —  and  this  time  with  some 
prospect  of  demonstrating,  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  what  it  does  in  fact  amount 
to. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  pho- 
tography has  made  painting  superfluous, 
—  or,  at  least,  that  it  will  do  so  as  soon  as 
further  improvements  in  the  process  shall 
enable  it  to  render  color  as  well  as  light 
and  shade.  And  our  artists  seem  to  give 
in  to  this  view,  in  the  deference  they 
show  to  the  subject,  as  if  it  mattered  not 
so  much  what  it  was,  or  how,  as  that  it  is 
there,  —  a  pious  tenderness  towards  barns 
and  rail-fences  and  stone  walls  and  the 
confused  monotony  of  the  forest,  not 
as  having  any  special  fitness,  not  as 
beautiful,  but  because  they  exist,  —  a 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  give  the  every- 
day look  of  the  objects  they  portray, 
as  any  passer-by  would  see  them,  free 
from  any  distorting  personality.  To  do 
them  justice,  however,  this  submissive- 


ness  to  the  matter-of-fact,  with  the  more 
gifted  at  least,  is  a  virtue  that  is  praised 
and  starves.  They  do  it  lip-service,  and 
suppose  themselves  loyal;  but  when  they 
come  to  paint,  they  are  under  a  spell  that 
does  not  allow  them  to  see  in  things  only 
material  qualities,  but,  without  any  vio- 
lence to  Nature,  raises  it  to  a  higher 
plane,  where  other  values  and  other  con- 
nections prevail.  Art,  where  it  exists  to 
any  serious  purpose,  follows  Nature,  but 
not  the  natural,— according  to  Raphael's 
maxim,  that  "  the  artist's  aim  is  to  make 
things  not  as  Nature  makes  them,  but  as 
she  intends  them."  - 

But  these  audacities,  though  they  make 
their  own  excuse  in  the  work  itself,  do 
not  pass  in  a  statement  without  cavil  at 
the  arrogance  that  would  exalt  the  work 
of  men's  hands  above  the  work  of  God. 
Shall  we  strive  with  our  pigments  to 
outshine  the  sun,  or  teach  the  secrets  of 
form  to  the  cunning  Artificer  by  whom 
the  world  was  made?  What  room  for 
Art,  except  as  the  feeble  reflex  of  the 
splendors  of  the  actual  world  ? 

But  if  that  be  all,  how  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  Art  as  distinct  from  up- 
holstery ?  Why  pile  our  mole-hills  by 
the  side  of  the  mountains  ?  We  can  see 
the  landscape  itself  any  day  ;  —  whence 
this  extraordinary  interest  in  seeing  a 
bit  of  it  painted,  —  except,  indeed,  as 
furniture  for  the  drawing-room,  to  be  or- 
dered with  the  frame  at  so  much  the  yard 
from  the  picture-dealer  ? 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  this 
slippery  phrase,  Nature.  We  talk  of  the 
facts  of  Nature,  meaning  the  existence 
now  and  here  of  the  hills,  sky,  trees,  etc., 
as  if  these  were  fixed  quantities,  —  as  if 
a  house  or  a  tree  must  be  the  same  at  all 
times  and  to  everybody.  But  in  a  child's 
drawing  we  see  that  these  things  are  not 
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the  same  to  us  and  to  him.  He  is  care- 
lul  to  give  the  doors  and  windows,  the 
chimneys  with  their  smoke,  the  lines  of 
the  fence,  and  the  walk  in  front ;  he  in- 
sists on  the  divisions  of  the  bricks  and  the 
window-panes:  but  for  what  is  charac- 
teristic and  essential  he  has  no  eye.  He 
gives  what  the  house  is  to  him,  merely  a 
house  in  general,  any  house  ;  it  would 
not  help  it,  but  only  make  the  defect 
more  prominent,  to  straighten  and  com- 
plete the  lines.  An  artist,  with  fewer 
and  more  careless  lines,  would  give  more 
of  what  we  see  in  it ;  and  if  he  be  a  man 
of  high  power,  he  may  teach  us  in  turn 
the  limitation  of  our  seeing,  by  showing 
that  the  vague,  half- defined  sentiment 
that  attaches  lo  it  has  also  a  visible  ex- 
pression, if  we  knew  where  to  look  for 
it 

We  hear  people  say  they  know  noth- 
ing of  Art,  but  that  they  can  judge  as 
well  as  anybody  whether  a  picture  is 
like  Nature  or  not.  No  doubt  Giotto's 
contemporaries  thought  so,  too,  and  they 
were  grown  men,  with  senses  as  good  as 
ours  ;  but  we  smile  when  Boccaccio  says, 
"  There  was  nothing  in  Nature  that  Giot- 
to could  not  depict,  whether  with  the 
pencil,  the  pen,  or  the  brush,  so  like  that 
it  seemed  not  merely  like,  but  the  thing 
itself."  We  smile  superior,  but  Giotto 
had  as  keen  an  eye  and  as  ready  a  hand 
as  any  man  since.  The  lesson  is,  that  we, 
too,  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  even 
the  most  familiar  objects,  but  that  to  an- 
other age  our  view  of  them  may  seem  as 
queer  as  his  seems  to  us.  For  the  facts 
in  Nature  are  not  fixed,  but  transcen- 
dental quantities,  and  their  value  de- 
pends on  the  use  that  is  made  of  them. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  artist's 
genius  avails ;  his  skill  in  execution  is 
secondary  and  incidental.  The  measure 
of  his  ability  is  the  depth  to  which  he  has 
penetrated  the  world  of  matter,  not  the  • 
number  or  the  accuracy  of  his  facts.  Ev- 
ery landscape  wears  many  faces,  as  many 
as  there  are  men  and  different  moods  of 
the  same  man.  To  one  the  forest  is  so 
many  cords  of  wood  ;  to  another,  an  ar- 
boretum ;  to  another,  a  workshop  or  a 


museum ;  to  another,  a  poem.  What 
each  sees  is  there  ;  the  forest  exists  for 
beauty  and  for  firewood,  and  lends  itself 
indifferently  to  either  use. 

Nature  wears  this  air  of  impartiality, 
because  her  figures  are  only  zeros,  deriv- 
ing all  their  significance  from  their  po- 
sition. We  do  not  require  a  like  impar- 
tiality in  the  artist,  because  what  he  is  to 
give  is  not  Nature,  but  what  Nature  in- 
spires. His  endeavor  to  be  impartial 
would  result  only  in  giving  us  his  opin- 
ions or  the  opinions  of  others,  instead  of 
the  utterance  of  the  oracle.  For  Nature 
hides  her  secret,  not  by  silence,  but  in  a 
Babel  of  sweet  voices,  heard  by  each  ac- 
cording to  the  fineness  of  his  sense :  by 
one  as  mere  noise,  by  another  as  a  jan- 
gle of  pleasing  sounds,  by  the  artist  as 
harmony.  They  are  all  of  them  Nature's 
voices ; — he  adds  nothing  and  omits  noth- 
ing, but  hears  with  a  preoccupied  atten- 
tion, the  justification  being  that  his  hear- 
ing is  thus  most  complete,  as  one  who  un- 
derstands a  language  seizes  the  sense  of 
words  rapidly  spoken  better  than  he  who 
from  less  acquaintance  with  it  strives  to 
follow  all  the  sounds. 

The  test  of  "  truth,"  therefore,  in  the 
sense  of  fact,  is  insufficient.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Truth  -for  whom  ?  Not  for  a 
child  or  a  savage.  If  we  were  to  show  a 
fine  landscape  to  a  Hottentot,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  say  he  saw  it,  though  the 
image  might  be  demonstrable  on  the  ret- 
ina of  his  eye.  He  would  not  see  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  it,  any  more 
than  we  should  see  the  footstep  on  the 
ground  or  hear  the  stirring  in  the  grass 
that  is  plain  enough  to  him,  and  hits  our 
organs,  too,  though  we  are  not  trained  to 
perceive  it.  If  the  test  of  merit  be  the 
production  of  a  likeness  to  something  we 
see,  then  the  artist  should  know  no  more 
of  Nature  than  we  do.  But  then,  though 
it  may  surprise  us  into  momentary  admi- 
ration to  recognize  familiar  things  in  this 
translation, — just  as  common  talk  sounds 
finer  in  a  foreign  tongue,  —  yet  it  is  but 
for  a  time,  and  then  the  inevitable  limi- 
tations of  the  counterfeit  come  in,  —  its 
narrowness  and  fixity,  —  crude  paint  for 
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sunbeams,  cold  and  colorless  stone  for 
the  living  form.  The  only  test  of  a  work 
of  Art  is,  how  far  it  will  carry  us,  —  not 
any  comparison  by  the  yardstick.  We 
demand  to  be  raised  above  our  habitual 
point  of  view,  and  be  made  aware  of  a 
deeper  interest  than  we  knew  of.  It  is 
in  hope  of  this  alone  that  we  pardon  the 
necessary  shortcoming  of  the  means. 

This  deeper  interest  has  its  root  in 
nothing  arbitrary,  or  personal  to  the  ar- 
tist. It  is  not  inventing  something  finer 
than  Nature,  but  seeing  more  truly  what 
Nature  shows,  that  makes  the  artistic 
faculty.  This  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
history  of  Art.  Take  it  up  where  you 
will,  this  history  is  nothing  but  the  suc- 
cessive unfolding  of  a  truer  conception 
of  Nature,  only  speaking  here  the  lan- 
guage of  form  and  color,  instead  of  words. 
It  is  this  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  its 
revolutions,  and  appears  in  its  downfall 
as  well  as  in  its  prosperity. 

Where  the  human  form  is  the  theme, 
the  aim  must  of  course  be  to  give  its  typ- 
ical perfection.  No  naturalist  describes 
the  defects  of  his  specimens,  though  it 
may  happen  that  all  are  imperfect.  Com- 
paratively few  persons  ever  saw  our  rob- 
in in  the  plumage  in  which  it  is  always 
described.  Only  iu  early  spring,  not 
very  commonly  then,  is  the  black  of  the 
head  and  tail  seen  pure.  But  no  one 
hesitates  to  call  this  the  true  color.  The 
sculptor  does  not  reproduce  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  model,  but  aims  to  give 
ideal  form  as  the  most  natural  form  of 
man. 

But  in  Painting,  and  especially  in  Land- 
scape, it  seems  less  easy  to  fix  upon  any 
ideal,  not  only  from  the  multifariousness 
of  the  details,  but,  above  all,  from  the 
elusiveness  of  the  standard.  We  might 
agree  upon  an  ideal  of  human  beauty, 
but  hardly  upon  the  ideal  of-  anything 
else.  The  sophist  in  the  Hippias  Major 
was  prepared  to  define  the  beauty  of  a 
maiden,  or  of  a  mare ;  but  he  was  con- 
founded when  it  was  required  that  the 
beauty  of  a  pipkin  should  be  deducible 
from  the  same  principle,  and  yet  worse 
when  it  was  shown  to  involve  that  a 
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wooden  spoon  was  more  beautiful  than 
a  gold  one. 

What  you  see  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains depends  on  what  you  go  for  and 
what  you  carry  with  you.  We  may  go 
to  them  as  to  a  quarry  or  a  wood-pile,  or 
for  pleasantness,  —  the  cool  spring  and 
the  plane-tree  shade,  as  the  ancients  did, 
—  or  to  see  fine  trees,  waterfalls,  moun- 
tains. To  many  persons  the  beauty  of 
any  scene  is  measured  by  its  abundance 
in  such  specimens  of  streams,  mountains, 
waterfalls,  etc.  Of  course  the  connection 
is  demonstrable  enough  :  one  collocation 
of  features  is  more  readily  suggestive  of 
beauty  than  another.  We  expect  to  find 
the  scenery  of  a  hill-country  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  sand -desert.  But  compar- 
ing a  landscape  with  a  statue,  or  even 
Painting  generally  with  Sculpture,  the 
connection  between  a  happy  effect  and 
any  definite  arrangement  of  lines  is  much 
looser,  and  depends  on  the  combination 
rather  than  the  ingredients.  It  is  in 
every  one's  experience  that  an  acciden- 
tal light,  or  even  an  accidental  suscepti- 
bility, will  impart  to  the  meagrest  land- 
scape—  a  bare  marsh,  a  scraggy  hill- 
pasture  —  a  charm  of  which  the  separate 
features,  or  the  whole,  at  another  time, 
give  no  hint.  Often  mere  bareness, 
openness,  absence  of  objects,  will  arouse 
a  deeper  feeling  than  the  most  famous. 
scenes.  We  learn  from  such  experiences 
that  the  difference  between  one  patch  of 
earth  and  another  is  wholly  superficial, 
and  indicates  not  so  much  anything  in  it 
as  a  greater  or  less  dulness  in  us.  The 
celebrated  panoramas  and  points  of  view 
are  not  the  favorite  haunts  of  great 
painters.  They  do  not  need  to  travel 
far  for  their  subjects.  Mr.  Ruskin  tells 
us  that  Turner  did  not  paint  the  high 
Alps,  nor  the  cumulus,  the  grandest  form 
of  cloud.  Calame  gives  us  the  nooks  and 
lanes,  the  rocks  and  hills,  of  Switzerland, 
rather  than  the  high  peaks ;  Lambinet,  an 
apple-orchard,  a  row  of  pollard-elms,  or 
a  weedy  pond,— not  cataracts  or  forests. 
This  is  not  affectation  or  timidity,  but  an 
instinct  that  the  famous  scenes  are  no 
breaks  in  the  order  of  Nature,  —  that 
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what  is  seen  in  them  is  visible  elsewhere 
as  well,  only  not  so  obvious,  and  that 
the  office  of  Art  is  not  to  parrot  what 
is  already  distinct,  but  to  reveal  it  where 
it  is  obscure.  This  makes  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  artist ;  this  is  the  source  of 
all  his  power,  and  alone  distinguishes 
him  from  the  topographer  and  view- 
maker. 

This  transcendentalism  is  more  evident 
in  Painting,  as  the  later  and  more  devel- 
oped form ;  but  it  is  common  to  all  Art, 
and  may  be  read  also  in  the  Greek  sculp- 
tures. The  experience  of  every  one  who 
with  some  practice  of  eye  comes  for  the 
first  time  to  see  the  best  antiques  is  not 
that  he  falls  at  once  to  admiring  the  per- 
fection of  their  anatomy,  and  wondering 
at  the  symmetry  and  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  men  and  women  of  those 
days,  but  rather  that  he  is  carried  away 
from  all  comparison  and  criticism  into 
a  solitude  from  which  returning  he  dis- 
covers that  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  Sculpture  was  with  masks  only, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  plastic  art  as 
a  capital  interest  of  the  human  mind  is 
now  for  the  first  time  made  known  to 
him.  He  sees  that  it  was  no  whim  of 
the  Greeks,  but  an  instinct  of  the  infini- 
ty it  typifies,  that  made  them  take  the 
human  form  as  alone  possessing  beauty 
.  enough  to  stand  by  itself.  Not  the  im- 
ages of  their  deities  alone,  but  all  their 
statues  were  gods.  The  charm  of  the 
Lizard-Slayer  of  Praxiteles,  or  of  those 
«mmortal  riders  that  swept  along  the 
friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  is  something 
quite  distinct  from  the  beauty  of  a  naked 
boy  playing  with  an  arrow,  or  a  troop  of 
Athenian  citizens  on  horseback.  These 
are  the  deathless  forms  of  the  happy 
Olympians,  high  above  the  cares  and 
turmoil  of  the  finite,  self-centred  and 
independent.  It  is  the  Paradise  age  of 
the  world,  before  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  before  sin  and  death  came ; 
the  worship  of  the  Visible,  when  God 
saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and, 
behold,  it  was  very  good.  Hence  the 
air  of  repose,  of  eternal  duration,  that 
marks  these  figures.  They  have  nothing 


to  regret  or  to  hope,  no  past  or  future, 
but  only  a  timeless  existence. 

It  is  from  this  essential  self-sufficing- 
ness,  not  from  fancied  rules,  that  Sculp- 
ture is  limited  with  respect  to  dramatic 
expression,  that  is,  expression  of  passing 
feeling,  accidental  action,  not  identified 
with  the  form.  In  the  best  period  the 
first  requisite  was  that  the  interest  should 
be  thoroughly  identified  with  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  manifested,  and  hot  im- 
parted, as  by  history,  association,  etc. 
The  decline  began  when  this  lofty  isola- 
tion was  felt  as  negative,  needing  to  have 
interest  and  expression  added  to  it.  But 
whatever  was  added  only  emphasized 
without  curing  the  defect.  Even  the 
"  awful  diagonal "  of  the  Laocobn  and 
the  godlike  triumph  of  the  Belvedere 
Apollo  show  a  lower  age.  Why  triumph, 
if  he  was  supreme  before  ?  These  are 
casual  incidents  only,  examples  of  what 
might  happen  as  well  to  anybody,  not  the 
adequate  conclusive  embodiment  of  an 
idea.  The  more  elaborately  the  meaning 
is  wrought  into  the  form,  the  more  evi- 
dent that  they  are  not  originally  iden- 
tical. 

In  Modern  Sculpture  this  deification 
of  the  human  form  is  either  expressly 
banished  from  the  artist's  aim,  or  at  least 
he  is  not  quite  in  earnest  with  it.  For 
instance,  in  Mr.  Palmer's  White  Cap- 
tive, —  exhibited  not  long  since  in  Bos- 
ton, —  the  sculptor's  account  of  his  work 
is,  that  it  portrays  an  American  girl  cap- 
tured by  Indians  and  bound  to  a  tree. 
We  have  to  take  with  us  the  history  and 
the  circumstances :  a  Christian  woman 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  dragged  from 
her  civilized  home  and  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  savages.  This  is  not  at  all 
incidental  to  the  work,  but  the  work 
is  incidental  to  it.  It  is  a  story  which 
the  figure  helps  to  tell.  This  is  no  uni- 
versal type  of  womanhood,  nor  even 
American  womanhood.  American  wom- 
en do  not  stand  naked  in  the  streets, 
but  go  about  clothed  and  active  on  their 
errands  of  duty  and  pleasure ;  if  we 
must  needs  represent  one  naked,  we  must 
invent  some  such  accident,  some  extra- 
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ordinary  dislocation  of  all  usual  rela- 
tions and  circumstances.  In  place  of 
the  antique  harmony  of  character  and 
situation,  we  have  here  a  painful  incon- 
gruity that  no  study  or  skill  can  obviate. 

Nor  has  Modern  Sculpture  any  better 
success,  when,  instead  of  the  pretence  of 
history,  it  adopts  the  pretence  of  person- 
ification. Its  highest  result  in  this  direc- 
tion is,  perhaps,  Thorwaldsen's  bas-relief 
of  Night,  —  a  pretty  parlor -ornament. 
There  is  a  fatal  sense  of  unreality  about 
works  of  this  kind  that  even  Thorwald- 
sen's  genius  was  unable  to  remove.  They 
are  toys,  and  it  seems  rather  flat  to  have 
toys  so  cumbrous  and  so  costly. 

The  reason  of  this  insipidity  is,  that 
the  ideality  aimed  at  is  all  on  the  out- 
ride. There  is  no  soul  in  these  bodies, 
but  only  an  abstraction ;  and  so  the  body 
remains  an  abstraction,  too.  In  each  case 
the  radical  defect  is  the  same,  namely, 
that  the  interest  is  external  to  the  form  : 
they  do  not  coalesce,  but  are  only  arbi- 
trarily connected.  We  cannot  have  these 
ideal  forms,  because  we  do  not  believe  in 
them.  We  do  not  believe  in  gods  and 
goddesses,  but  in  men  and  women ;  that 
is,  we  do  not  at  last  really  identify  the 
character  with  its  manifestation.  Such 
was  the  fascination  of  beauty  to  the 
Greek  mind,  that  it  banished  all  other 
considerations.  What  mattered  it  to 
Praxiteles  whether  his  Satyr  was  a  use- 
ful member  of  society  or  not,  or  whether 
the  young  Apollo  stood  thus  idle  and 
listless  for  an  instant  or  for  a  millennium, 
as  long  as  he  was  so  beautiful  ?  And  the 
charm  so  penetrated  their  works  that 
something  of  it  reaches  down  even  to  us, 
and  holds  us  as  long  as  we  look  upon 
them.  But  as  soon  as  we  quit  the  magic 
circle,  the  illusion  vanishes,  —  Apollo  is  a 
handsome  vagabond  whom  we  incline  to 
Bend  about  his  business.  He  ought  to  be 
slaying  Pythons  and  drying  up  swamps, 
instead  of  loitering  here. 

We  do  not  believe  in  gods,  nor  quite 
as  the  ancients  did  in  heroes, — but  in  rep- 
resentative men,  that  is,  in  ideas,  and  in 
men  as  representing  them.  Washington 
is  not  to  us  what  Achilles  or  Agamemnon 


was  to  the  Greeks.  The  form  of  Achil- 
les would  do  as  well  for  a  god  ;  the  anti- 
quaries do  not  know  whether  the  Ludo- 
visi  Mars  was  not  an  Achilles,  —  perhaps 
nobody  ever  knew.  But  in  all  our  ven- 
eration of  Washington,  it  is  not  his  per- 
son we  revere,  but  his  virtues, — precisely 
the  impersonal  part  of  him,  or  his  person 
only  from  association.  There  is  nothing 
incongruous  in  this  association  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  mind,  any  more  than  there 
would  have  been  in  his  presence,  because 
of  the  overpowering  sense  of  his  charac- 
ter and  history,  to  which  all  the  outward 
show  of  the  man  is  constantly  subordi- 
nate. But  if  we  isolate  this  by  making  a 
statue  of  him,  we  have  only  an  apotheosis 
of  cocked-hat  and  small-clothes,  in  which 
we  see  what  it  really  was  to  us.  This 
awkward  prominence  of  the  costume  does 
not  come  from  the  accident  of  modern 
dress,  but  from  our  unconscious  repug- 
nance to  petrifying  the  man  in  one  of  his 
aspects.  It  is  a  touch  of  grave  humor  in 
the  genius  of  Art,  thus  to  give  us  just 
what  we  ask  for,  though  not  what  we 
want 

The  Greeks  could  have  portrait-stat- 
ues, because  all  they  looked  for  in  the 
man  they  saw  in  his  form,  and,  see- 
ing it,  could  portray  it.  If  the  modern 
sculptor  truly  saw  in  the  figure  of  Wash- 
ington all  that  the  name  means  to  him, 
he  could  make  a  statue  worthy  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Sophocles  and 
the  Phocion.  These  were  true  portraits, 
no  doubt ;  thus  it  was  that  these  men 
appeared  to  their  fellow-citizens;  but  it 
does  not  folloAv  that  they  would  have  ap- 
peared so  to  us.  What  they  saw  is  there ; 
it  is  a  reality  both  for  them  and  for  us ; 
but  the  literal  identification  of  it  with  the 
form  belongs  to  them,  not  to  us,  and  our 
mimicry  of  it  can  result  only  in  these  ab- 
stractions. For  us  it  is  elsewhere,  beyond 
these  finite  shapes,  on  which,  by  an  illu- 
sion, it  seemed  to  rest.  The  Greek  stat- 
ues are  tropes,  which  we  gladly  allow  in 
their  original  use,  but,  repeated,  they  be- 
come flat  and  pedantic.  Hence  the  air 
of  caricature  in  modern  portrait-statues ; 
for  caricature  does  not  necessarily  imply 
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falsification,  but  only  that  what  is  given 
is  insisted  on  at  the  expense  of  more  im- 
portant truth. 

To  the  view  of  the  early  Christian 
ages,  too,  the  body  is  old  clothes,  ready 
to  be  cast  off'  at  any  moment,  good  only 
as  means  to  something  higher.  It  might 
seem  that  Christianity  should  give  a  high- 
er value  to  the  body,  since  it  was  believed 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  God  himself. 
But  the  Passion  was  a  fact  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  Incarnation.  This  honor 
could  be  allowed  to  matter  only  for  an  in- 
stant, and  on  the  condition  of  immediate 
resumption.  That  the  Highest  should 
suffer  death  as  a  man  might  well  seem  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness.  To  the  under- 
standing it  is  the  utmost  conceivable  con- 
tradiction. Yet  it  is  only  a  more  com- 
plete statement  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
Greek  worship  of  beauty.  The  complete 
incarnation  of  Spirit,  which  is  the  defini- 
tion of  beauty,  demands  equally  that  there 
be  no  point  it  does  not  inhabit,  and  none 
in  which  it  abides.  The  transience  of 
things  is  no  defect  in  them,  but  only  the 
affirmation  of  their  reality  through  the  in- 
cessant casting-off  of  its  inadequate  man- 
ifestations. It  is  not  from  the  excellence, 
but  from  the  impotence  of  its  nature, 
that  the  stone  endures  and  does  not  pass 
away  as  the  plant  and  the  animal.  The 
higher  the  organization,  the  more  rapid 
and  thorough  the  circulation. 

The  same  truth  holds  in  Art,  also,  and 
drives  it  to  forsake  these  beautiful  petri- 
factions and  seek  an  expression  less  bound 
to  the  material.  Ideal  form  is  good  so 
far  as  it  brings  together  in  one  compact 
image  what  in  Nature  is  scattered  and 
partial ;  but  it  is  an  ideality  of  the  sur- 
face only,  not  of  the  substance.  It  shuts 
out  the  defect  of  this  or  that  form,  but 
not  of  Form  itself.  The  Greek  ideal  is 
after  all  a  thing,  and  its  impassive  per- 
fection a  stony  death. 

The  justification  is,  that  the  sculptor 
did  not  say  quite  what  he  meant.  He 
said  flesh,  but  he  meant  spirit,  and  this 
is  what  the  Greek  statues  mean  to  us. 
The  modern  sculptor  does  not  mean  spirit, 
and  knows  that  he  does  not ;  and  so,  with 


all  his  efforts,  he  gives  us  only  the  out- 
side. Is  it  asked,  Whence  this  divorce 
of  flesh  and  spirit  ?  why  not  give  both 
at  once  as  Nature  does  ?  Then  we  must 
do  as  Nature  does,  and  make  our  forms 
as  fluid  as  hers.  But  this  the  sculptor 
contravenes  at  the  outset.  To  follow 
Nature,  he  should  make  his  statue  of 
snow.  To  make  it  of  stone  is  to  pretend 
that  the  form  is  something  of  itself.  This 
the  Greeks  never  meant,  for  then  it 
would  follow  that  all  parts  of  it  were 
alike  significant.  Haydon  was  delighted 
to  find  reproduced  in  the  Elgin  marblea 
certain  obscure  and  seeming  insignificant 
details  of  the  anatomy  that  later  schools 
had  overlooked,  such  as  a  fold  of  skin 
under  the  armpit  of  the  Neptune,  etc.  • 
But  any  beginner  at  a  life-school  could 
have  pointed  out  in  the  same  statue 
endless  deficiencies  in  anatomical  detail. 
The  fold  was  put  in,  not  because  it  was 
there,  but  because  to  the  mind  of  the 
Greek  artist  it  meant  something.  Sculp- 
tors of  the  present  day  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  their  works 
are  more  complete  and  more  accurate  in 
the  anatomy  than  the  antique.  Very 
likely,  for  the  ancients  did  not  dissect. 
But  this  accuracy,  if  it  is  founded  on  no 
interest  beyond  accuracy,  is  after  all  an 
impertinence. 

The  Greek  ideal  is  founded  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  accident.  It  is  a  declaration 
that  the  casual  shape  is  not  the  true  form ; 
it  is  only  a  step  farther  to  the  perception 
that  all  shape  is  casual,  —  the  reality 
seen,  not  in  it,  but  through  it.  The  ideal 
is  then  no  longer  perfect  shape,  but  trans- 
parency to  the  sentiment;  the  image  is 
not  sought  to  be  placed  before  the  be- 
holder's eyes,  but  painted  as  it  were  in 
his  mind.  Henceforth,  suggestion  only  is 
aimed  at,  not  representation  ;  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  spectator  is  relied  upon  as 
the  indispensable  complement  of  the  de- 
sign. The  Zeus  of  Phidias  seemed  to  the 
Greeks,  Plotinus  says,  Zeus  himself,  as 
he  would  be,  if  he  chose  to  appear  to  hu- 
man eyes.  But  a  Crucifixion  is  of  itself 
not  at  all  what  the  artist  meant.  It  is 
not  the  agony  of  the  flesh,  but  the  tri- 
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umph  of  the  spirit,  that  is  intended  to  be 
portrayed.  If  the  end  be  attained,  the 
slighter  and  more  unpromising  the  means 
the  better.  Thus  a  new  scale  of  values 
is  established  ;  nothing  is  worthy  or  un- 
worthy of  itself;  nothing  is  excluded,  but 
also  in  nothing  is  the  interest  identified 
with  the  thing,  but  imparted. 

Christian  Art,  after  mere  tradition  had 
died  out, — for  instance,  in  the  Byzantine 
and  early  Italian  pictures  from  the  eighth 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
—  presents  the  strongest  contrast  to  all 
that  had  gone  before.  The  morose  and 
lifeless  monotony  or  barbarous  rudeness 
of  these  figures  seems  like  contempt  not 
only  of  beauty,  but  of  all  natural  expres- 
sion. They  are  meaningless  of  them- 
selves, and  quite  indifferent  to  the  char- 
acter they  represent,  which  is  appended 
to  them  by  inscriptions,  —  their  relative 
importance,  even,  indicated  only  by  size, 
more  or  less  splendor  of  costume,  etc., 
but  the  faces  all  alike,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  adapt  the  action  to  the  occasion. 
It  is  another  world  they  belong  to ;  the 
present  they  pointedly  renounce  and  dis- 
dain, condescending  to  communicate  with 
it  only  indirectly  and  by  signs. 
,  The  main  peculiarities  were  common 
.to  Painting  and  Sculpture,  though  most 
noticeable  in  Painting.  An  interest  in 
the  actual  world  seems  never  so  far  lost 
sight  of,  and  earlier  revived,  in  Sculpture. 
Even  down  to  the  spring -tide  of  Mod- 
ern Art  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
"  pleasant  days "  when  Guido  of  Siena 
was  painting  his  Madonna,  the  improve- 
ment in  Painting  was  rather  a  stirring 
within  the  cerements  of  conventional 
types,  a  flush  on  the  cheek  of  the  still 
rigid  form,  —  while  in  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Pisan  sculptors  we  meet  already  a 
realism  as  much  in  excess  of  the  antique 
as  the  Byzantine  fell  short  of  it. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Nicola  Pisa- 
no  revived  Art  through  study  of  the  an- 
tique ;  his  models,  even,  are  pointed  out, 
particularly  a  sarcophagus,  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  Pisa  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury from  Greece.  But  this  sarcophagus, 
•wherever  it  came  from,  is  not  Greek,  but 


late  Roman  work ;  and  we  find  in  Ni- 
cola no  mark  of  direct  Greek  influence, 
but  only  of  the  late  Roman  and  early 
Christian  sarcophagus-sculptures.  In  the 
reliefs  upon  his  celebrated  pulpit  at  Pisa 
we  have  the  same  short  -  legged,  large- 
headed,  indigenous  Italian  or  Roman  fig- 
ures, and  the  same  arrangement  of  hair, 
draperies,  etc.,  as  on  those  sarcophagi. 
Taken  by  themselves,  his  works  would, 
no  doubt,  indicate  a  new  direction.  But 
by  the  side  of  his  son  Giovanni,  or  the 
sculptors  of  the  Northern  cathedrals,  he 
seems  to  belong  to  the  third  century  rath- 
er than  to  the  thirteenth. 

In  Giovanni  Pisano  the  new  era  was 
distinctly  announced.  The  Inferno,  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  him,  among  the  reliefs 
on  the  front  of  Orvieto  Cathedral,*  and 
in  his  noble  pulpit  at  Pistoia,  shows 
the  traces  of  the  antique  only  in  un- 
important details,  ornamentation,  etc. 
The  antique  served  him,  no  doubt,  as 
a  hint  to  independent  study,  but  the 
whole  intent  is  different, — all  the  beau- 
ties and  all  the  defects  arrived  at  by 
a  different  road.  In  place  of  the  im- 
passive Minos  of  the  Shades,  we  have  a 
fiend,  serpent  -  girt,f  his  judicial  impar- 
tiality enforced  apparently  against  his 
will  by  manacles  and  anklets  of  knotted 
snakes ;  and  throughout,  instead  of  the 
calm  impersonality  of  the  Greek,  dealing 
out  the  typical  forms  of  things  like  a  law 
of  Nature,  we  have  the  restless,  intense, 
partisan,  modern  man,  not  wanting  in 
tenderness,  but  full  of  a  noble  scorn  at 
the  unworthiness  of  the  world,  and  grasp- 
ing at  a  reality  beyond  it.  He  is  intent, 
first  of  all  and  at  all  risks,  upon  vivid 
expression,  upon  telling  the  story,  and 
speedily  outruns  the  possibilities  of  his 
material.  He  must  make  his  creatures 
alive  to  the  last  superficies ;  and  as  he 
cannot  give  them  motion,  he  puts  an  em- 
phasis upon  all  their  bones,  sinews,  veins, 
and  wrinkles,  —  every  feather  is  carved, 

*  See  Mr.  Norton's  "Travel  and  Study  in 
Italy,"  p.  132. 

t  "  Giudica  e  manda,  secondo  che  avvin 
ghia." 
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and  even  the  fishes  under  the  water  show 
their  scales.  That  mere  literalness  is  not 
the  aim  is  shown  by  the  open  disregard 
of  it  elsewhere  ;  for  instance,  the  size  of 
each  figure  is  determined,  not  by  natural 
rules,  but  by  their  relative  importance, 
so  that  in  the  Nativity,  Mary  is  twice  as 
large  as  Joseph  and  three  times  as  large 
as  the  attendants.  And  the  detail  is  not 
everywhere  equally  minute,  but  follows 
the  intensity  of  the  theme,  reaching  its 
height  in  the  lower  compartment,  where 
the  damned  are  in  suffering,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  figures  of  the  fiends.  This  is  no 
aim  at  literalness,  but  a  struggle  for  an 
emphasis  beyond  the  reach  of  Sculpture, 
—  taking  these  means  in  despair  of  oth- 
ers, and,  in  its  thirst  for  expression, 
careless  alike  of  natural  probability,  typ- 
ical perfection  of  form,  and  pleasing  ef- 
fect. Different  as  it  seems,  the  same 
spirit  is  at  work  here  and  in  Paint- 
ing. In  both  it  is  the  repudiation  of 
the  classic  ideal,  —  in  Sculpture  by  a  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum,  putting  its  implicit 
claims  to  the  test  of  realization,  —  iu 
Painting  by  mere  negation,  as  was  nat- 
ural at  the  outset  of  a  new  career,  be- 
fore the  means  of  any  positive  expres- 
sion were  discovered. 

Ideal  form  was  to  the  Greeks  the  high- 
est result,  the  success  of  the  universe. 
The  end  of  Art  was  conceived  as  Na- 
ture's end  as  well,  whether  actually  at- 
tained or  not.  Nor  was  this  preference 
of  certain  forms  arbitrary,  but  it  follow- 
ed the  plain  indications  written  on  every 
particle  of  matter.  What  we  call  brute 
matter  is  whatever  is  means  only,  not 
showing  any  individuality,  or  end  with- 
in itself.  A  handful  of  earth  is  definable 
only  by  its  chemical  or  physical  proper- 
ties, which  do  not  distinguish  it,  but  con- 
found it  with  other  things.  By  itself  it  is 
only  so  much  phosphate  or  silicate,  and 
can  come  to  be  something  only  in  a  for- 
eign organism,  a  plant  or  an  animal.  In 
form  is  seen  the  dawning  of  individual- 
ity, and  just  as  the  thing  rises  in  the  scale 
the  principle  of  form  becomes  dominant. 
The  handful  of  earth  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  chemist's  formula, —  these 


ingredients  make  this  substance.  But  an 
organic  body  cannot  be  so  described. 
The  chemist's  account  of  sugar,  for  in- 
stance, is  C6  H10  O5.  But  if  we  ask  what 
starch  is,  we  have,  again,  C6  H10  O5,— and 
the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  also,  is  the 
same.  These  things,  then,  as  far  as  'ho 
knows,  are  identical.  Evidently,  he  is 
beyond  his  depth,  and  the  higher  we  go 
in  the  scale  the  less  he  has  to  say  to  the 
purpose,— the  separate  importance  of  the 
material  ingredients  constantly  decreas- 
ing, and  the  importance  of  their  definite 
connection  increasing,  as  the  reference  to 
an  individual  centre  predominates  over 
helpless  gravitation.  First,  aggregation 
about  a  centre,  as  in  the  crystal,  — then, 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  as  upper,  under, 
and  lateral,  as  in  the  plant,  —  then,  or- 
ganization of  these  into  members.  Form 
is  the  self-assertion  of  the  thing  as  no 
longer  means  only ;  this  makes  its  at- 
tractiveness to  the  artist.  The  root  of 
his  delight  in  ideal  form  is  that  it  prom- 
ises some  finality  amid  the  endless  maze 
of  matter.  But  this  higher  completeness, 
which  is  beauty,  whether  it  happen  to 
exist  or  not,  is  never  the  immediate  aim 
of  Nature.  It  is  everywhere  implied, 
but  nowhere  expressed ;  for  Nature  is  un- 
wearied in  producing,  but  negligent  of 
the  product.  As  soon  as  the  end  seems 
anywhere  about  to  be  attained,  it  is 
straightway  made  means  again  to  some- 
thing else,  and  so  on  forever.  The  earth 
and  the  air  hasten  to  convert  themselves 
into  a  plant,  the  flower  into  fruit,  the  fruit 
into  flesh,  and  the  animal  at  last  to  die 
and  give  back  again  to  the  air  and  the 
earth  what  they  have  transmitted  to  him. 
Whatever  beauty  a  thing  has  is  by  the 
way,  not  as  the  end  for  which  it  ex- 
ists, and  so  it  is  left  to  be  baffled  and 
soiled  by  accident.  This  is  the  "jeal- 
ousy of  the  gods,"  that  could  not  endure 
that  anything  should  exist  without  some 
flaw  of  imperfection  to  confess  its  mor- 
tal birth. 

The  world  is  full  of  beauty,  but  as  it 
were  hinted,  —  as  in  the  tendency  to 
make  the  most  conspicuous  things  the 
most  beautiful,  as  flowers,  fruits,  birds, 
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the  insects  of  the  sunshine,  the  fishes  of 
the  surface,  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf; 
and  perhaps  more  distinctly  (in  accord- 
ance with  Lord  Bacon's  suggestion  that 
"  Nature  is  rather  busy  not  to  err,  than 
in  labor  to  produce  excellency " )  in 
the  tendency  to  hide  those  that  are  ug- 
ly, as  toads,  owls,  bats,  worms,  insects 
that  flee  the  light,  the  fishes  of  the  bot- 
tom, the  intestines  of  animals.  But  these 
are  hints  only,  and  Nature,  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  confesses,  will  sometimes  introduce 
"  not  ugliness  only,  but  ugliness  in  the 
wrong  place."  Were  beauty  the  aim, 
it  should  be  most  evident  in  her  chief 
products ;  whereas  it  is  in  things  trans- 
ient, minute,  subordinate, — flowers,  snow- 
flakes,  the  microscopic  details  of  struct- 
ure, —  that  it  meets  us  most  invaria- 
bly, rather  than  in  the  higher  animals 
or  in  man.  Nor  in  man  does  it  keep 
pace  with  his  civilization,  but  obeys  laws 
that  belong  to  the  lower  regions  of  his 
nature. 

This  ambiguity  of  every  fact  in  Nature 
comes  from  the  difficulty  of  detecting  its 
true  connection.  There  is  reality  there, 
even  in  blight  and  corruption ;  some- 
thing is  forwarded,  only  perhaps  not  the 
thing  before  us,  —  as  the  virtue  of  the 
Compost-heap  appears  not  in  it,  but  in  the 
rose-bed.  The  artist  cannot  forego  a  jot 
of  reality,  but  the  obvious  facts  are  not 
this,  any  more  than  the  canvas  and  the 
pigment  are  the  picture.  The  prose  of 
every-day  life  is  reality  in  fragments,  — 
the  Alps  split  into  paving-stones, — Achil- 
les with  a  cold  in  the  head.  Seen  in  due 
connection,  they  make  up  the  reality ;  but 
their  prominence  as  they  occur  is  casual 
and  shifting,  and  the  result  dependent  on 
the  spectator's  power  of  discerning,  amid 
the  endless  series  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved, more  or  less  of  their  vital  rela- 
tions. 

Art  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  idealizing, 
for  this  is  only  completing  what  Nature 
begins.  But  the  completion  of  the  design 
is  also  its  limitation.  It  is  final  to  the 
artist  as  well  as  to  the  theme,  and  cannot 
yield  to  further  expansion.  In  Nature 
there  is  no  such  pretence  of  finality,  "and 


so  her  work,  though  never  complete,  is 
never  convicted  of  defect.  Her  circuits 
are  never  closed ;  she  does  not  aim  to 
cure  the  defect  in  the  thing,  but  in  some- 
thing else.  Each  in  turn  she  abandons, 
and  appeals  to  a  future  success,  which 
never  is,  but  always  about  to  be.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  scope  of  each  is  wider 
than  immediately  appears.  It  is  not  sim- 
ple completeness  that  is  aimed  at,  but  as- 
cent to  higher  levels,  so  that  the  consum- 
mation it  demands,  if  granted,  would  cut 
it  off  from  more  vital  connections  else- 
where. The  ideal  of  the  crystal  seems 
to  be  clearness  and  regularity,  but  better 
things  are  in  store  for  it.  It  must  be- 
come opaque  and  shapeless  in  order  to 
be  fitted  for  higher  transformations.  The 
leaf  must  be  cramped  to  make  the  flower. 
Homer's  heroes  must  hoe  potatoes  and 
keep  shop  before  the  higher  civilization 
of  the  race  can  be  reached. 

The  Greek  ideal  is  an  endeavor  to  ig- 
nore the  imperfections  of  natural  exist- 
ence. The  ideal  life  is  to  be  rich,  strong, 
powerful,  eloquent,  high-born,  famous. 
It  was-  a  glorification  of  the  earthly,  not 
by  transcending,  but  by  keeping  its  lim- 
itations out  of  sight.  But  this  is  only 
making  the  limitation  essential  and  ir- 
revocable, so  that  it  infects  the  ideal 
also,  which  in  this  very  avoidance  sub- 
mits to  recognize  it.  The  statue  is  not 
less,  but  more,  a  thing  than  the  nat- 
ural body.  Life  is  not  mere  exclusion 
of  decay,  but  organization  of  it,  so  that 
the  fury  of  corruption  passes  into  fresh 
vital  power.  It  is  a  cycle  of  changes,  the 
type  and  show  of  which  are  the  circu- 
lation, constantly  removing  effete  parti- 
cles and  building  up  new,  and  therein 
giving  its  hue  to  the  flesh.  But  sculpture 
supposes  the  current  checked,  and  one 
aspect  fit  to  stand  for  all  the  rest.  The 
statue  is  not  only  a  particle,  but  an  iso- 
lated particle,  and  must  first  of  all  divert 
attention  from  its  fragmentariness.  Mr. 
Garbett  has  remarked  that  plants  should 
not  be  copied  in  sculpture,  because  the 
plant  is  not  seen  entire,  but  is  partly  hid- 
den in  the  ground.  But  the  point  is  not 
the  being  seen  or  not,  but  the  suggestion 
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of  incompleteness.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  animals,  and  even  to  man,  unless 
his  relations  to  the  world,  as  an  individual 
among  individuals,  can  be  kept  out  of 
sight. 

But  the  finite  thus  isolated  is  not  hon- 
ored, but  degraded.  This  stagnant  per- 
fection is  atrophy,  —  as  some  poisons  are 
said  to  kill  by  arresting  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  tissues,  and  so  to  preserve 
them  at  the  expense  of  their  life.  The 
new  era  is  marked  by  the  perception 
that  these  .shortcomings  are  not  acciden- 
tal, but  inherent  and  intended.  The 
chasm  is  not  to  be  bridged  or  avoided,  — 
or,  as  Plato  says,  the  human  to  become 
godlike  by  taking  away  here  and  add- 
ing there, — but  remains  a  radical  incon- 
gruity of  Nature,  never  to  be  escaped 
from.  It  brings  death  and  dissolution 
to  the  fair  shapes  of  the  earlier  world, — 
for  the  worship  of  form  is  justified  only 
so  long  as  the  mind  thinks  forms  and 
not  ideas. 

The  statue  may  embody  an  infinite 
meaning,  but  to  the  artist  form  and 
meaning  are  one.  It  is  not  a  sentiment 
that  he  puts  into  this  shape,  but  it  is  the 
shape  itself  that  inspires  him.  The  sym- 
bolism of  Greek  Art  was  the  discovery  of 
a  later  age.  We  know  what  is  meant  by 
Circe  and  Athene,  but  Homer  did  not. 
It  was  thus  only  that  the  Greek  mind 
oould  grasp  ideas,  —  this  is  the  thoroughly 
artistic  character  of  that  people.  Their 
philosophers  were  always  outlaws.  What 
excited  the  rage  of  the  Athenians  against 
Socrates  was  his  endeavor  to  detach 
religion  from  the  images  of  the  gods. 
When  it  comes  to  comparisons  between 
meaning  and  expression,  as  adequate  or 
inadequate,  it  is  evident  their  unity  is 
gone ;  —  the  meaning  is  first,  and  the 
expression  only  adjunct  or  illustration. 
It  did  not  impair  the  sacredness  of  the 
Greek  deities  that  they  were  the  work 
of  the  poets  and  sculptors.  But  the 
second  Niceue  Council  forbade  as  impi- 
ous any  images  of  Christ  as  God,  and 
allowed  only  his  human  nature  to  be 
represented,  —  a  strange  decree,  if  the 
Church  had  realized  its  own  doctrine, 


that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  as  real  as 
his  divinity.  But  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  finite  is  not  there  to  stand  for  the 
infinite,  but  only  to  indicate  it  nega- 
tively and  indirectly, — that  its  glory  is 
not  to  persist  in  its  finiteness,  not  to  hold 
on  to  its  form,  but  to  be  transformed. 
The  figure  of  Thersites  would  be  very 
unsuitable  for  Achilles,  but  is  suitable 
enough  for  a  saint;  it  was  a  pardona- 
ble exaggeration  to  make  it  even  more 
suitable. 

The  hero  is  now  the  saint ;  the  ideal 
life  a  life  of  poverty,  humility,  weakness, 
labor,  —  to  be  long  -  suffering,  to  despise 
and  forsake  the  world.  The  present 
life,  the  heaven  of  Achilles,  is  now 
Hades,  the  forced  abode  of  phantoms 
having  no  reality  but  what  is  given  to 
them  by  religion,  and  the  Hades  of 
the  Greek  the  only  true  and  substantial 
world.  The  new  church  fled  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  sought  impatiently  to 
bury  itself  in  the  tomb.  The  Roman 
catacombs  were  not  the  mere  refuge  of  a 
persecuted  sect,  —  their  use  as  places  of 
worship  continued  long  after  such  need 
had  ceased.  But  "  among  the  graves  " 
they  found  the  point  nearest  to  the  hap- 
py land  beyond,  and  the  silence  and  the 
darkness  made  it  easier  to  ignore  for 
the  few  miserable  moments  that  yet  re- 
mained the  vain  tumult  of  the  surface. 
In  such  a  mood  the  beauty  of  the  out- 
ward could  awaken  no  delight,  but  only 
suspicion  and  aversion.  Not  the  earth 
and  its  glories,  but  the  fading  of  these 
before  the  unseen  and  eternal,  was  the 
only  possible  inspiration  of  Art.  The 
extreme  of  this  direction  we  see  in  the 
Iconoclasm  of  the  eighth  century,  but  it 
has  never  completely  died  out.  Gibbon 
tells  us  of  a  Greek  priest  who  refused  to 
receive  some  pictures  that  Titian  had 
painted  for  him,  because  they  were  too 
real :  —  "  Your  scandalous  figures,"  said 
he,  "stand  quite  out  from  the  canvas; 
they  are  as  bad  as  a  group  of  statues." 
It  is  a  tenderness  towards  the  idea,  lest 
it  should  be  dishonored  by  actuality. 
Matter  is  gross,  obscure,  evil,  an  ob- 
stacle to  spirit,  —  and  material  existence 
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tolerable  only  as  momentary,  vanishing, 
and,  as  it  were,  under  constant  protest, 
and  with  the  suspicion  that  the  Devil  has 
a  hand  in  it.  It  belongs  especially  to 
the  Oriental  mind,  and  its  logical  re- 
sult is  the  Buddhist  heaven  of  annihila- 
tion. 

The  defect  of  this  view  is  not  that 
it  is  too  ideal,  but  that  it  is  not  ideal 
enough.  It  is  a.n  incomplete  idealism 
that  through  weakness  of  faith  does  not 
hold  fast  its  own  point  of  view,  and  so 
does  not  dispose  of  matter,  but  leaves  it 
outside,  as  negation,  obstacle.  The  body 
is  allowed  to  exist,  but  remains  in  dis- 
grace and  reduced  to  the  barest  indica- 
tion. But  it  is  honoring  matter  far  too 
much  to  allow  that  it  can  be  an  obsta- 
cle. It  is  no  obstacle,  for  it  is  nothing 
of  itself.  Rightly  understood,  this  con- 
tempt of  the  body  is  directed  only 
against  the  false  emphasis  placed  upon 
single  aspects  or  manifestations.  It  is  a 
feeling  that  the  true  ideal  is  not  thus 
shut  up  in  a  forced  exception,  as  if 
it  were  the  subtilized  product  of  a  dis- 
tillation whereby  the  earthly  is  to  be 
purged  of  its  dross ;  but  that  it  is  the 
all-pervading  reality,  which  the  finite 
can  neither  hinder  nor  help,  but  only 
obey,  which  death  and  corruption  praise, 
which  establishes  itself  through  imper- 
fection and  transience. 

Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
says,  —  "  The  Olympian  Jove,  created 
by  the  muse  of  Homer  and  the  chisel  of 
Phidias,'  might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind 
with  momentary  devotion ;  but  these  Cath- 
olic images  were  faintly  and  flatly  delin- 
eated by  monkish  artists  in  the  last  de- 
generacy of  taste  and  genius."  Such 
comparisons  mistake  the  point.  These 
are  not  parallel  attempts,  but  opposed 
from  the  outset.  *  The  "  Catholic  image  " 
was  a  declaration  that  the  problem  can- 
not be  solved  in  that  way.  An  early 
legend  relates,  that  a  painter,  undertak- 
ing to  copy  his  Christ  from  a  statue  of 
Jove,  had  his  hand  suddenly  withered. 
The  attempt  is  accused  because  of  the 
pretence  it  makes  to  coordinate  body 
and  spirit,  Nature  and  God,  —  as  if  one 


configuration  of  matter  were  more  god- 
like than  another.  The  figure  of  the 
god  claims  to  complete  what  Nature  has 
partly  done.  But  now  the  world  is  seen 
to  be  not  merely  the  product  of  Mind 
working  upon  Matter,  but  the  Creation 
of  God  out  of  nothing,  —  thus  altogether 
His,  in  one  part  as  much  as  in  another. 
The  only  conceivable  separateness,  an- 
tagonism, is  that  of  the  sinful  Will,  set- 
ting itself  up  in  its  vanity  ;  this  it  must 
be  that  arrogates  to  itself  the  ability  to 
represent  its  Creator. 

The  Christian  image  is  without  form 
or  comeliness,  —  rejects  all  outward  gra- 
ces, seemingly  glories  in  abasement  and 
deformity,  fearing  only  to  attribute  to 
Matter  some  value  of  its  own. 

Henceforth  the  connection  is  no  longer 
at  arm's-length,  as  of  the  workman  and 
the  material.  Resistance  to  limitation  is 
changed  into  joyful  acceptance ;  for  it  is 
not  in  the  limitation,  but  in  the  resist- 
ance, that  the  misery  of  earth  consists. 
The  quarrel  with  imperfection  is  over. 
The  finite  shall  neither  fortify  itself  in  its 
finitenecs,  nor  seek  to  abolish  it,  but  only 
make  it  the  willing  instrument  of  univer- 
sal ends.  Thus  the  true  self  first  exists, 
and  no  longer  needs  to  be  extenuated  or 
apologized  for. 

The  key-note  of  all  this  is  contained  in 
those  verses  of  the  "  Dies  Irae,"  — 
"  Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus, 
Eedemisti  crucem  passus ; 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus." 

Here  we  have  in  its  compactest  expres- 
sion the  difference  between  this  age  and 
the  classic  :  that  I,  the  vilest  of  sinners, 
am  the  object  of  God's  highest  care,  — 
not  the  failure  and  mistake  I  seem,  not 
the  slag  and  refuse  of  Nature's  work- 
ing, but  the  object  of  this  most  stupen- 
dous mystery  of  the  Divine  economy. 
It  is  no  purification  or  idealizing  that 
is  needed,  —  any  such  attempt  must  be 
abomination,  —  but  a  new  birth  of  the 
self,  by  devotion  of  it  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made. 

The  astounding  discovery  is  slowly  re- 
alized, and  the  statement  of  it  difficult, 
from  the  need  to  distinguish  between  the 
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true  self  and  the  false,  and  to  declare 
that  this  importance  belongs  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  nature 
alone.  The  sainthood  of  the  saint  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  his  personality. 
What  have  his  virtues  to  do  with  his 
gown  and  shoes  ?  what,  indeed,  with  his 
natural  disposition,  as  courageous,  iras- 
cible, avaricious  ?  The  difficulty  is  per- 
vading, not  to  be  avoided  ;  every  aspect 
of  him  reveals  only  what  is  external, 
dies  from  him  daily,  and,  if  isolated,  has 
already  lost  its  meaning.  It  is  only  in 
his  work,  in  his  connection  with  the  world, 
that  we  see  him  truly.  Accordingly,  the 
statue  becomes  the  group,  and  the  group 
a  member  of  a  series,  a  cycle  in  which 
each  is  incomplete  without  the  rest.  The 
classic  ideal  is  shivered  into  fragments, 
all  to  be  taken  together  to  make  up  the 
meaning.  Of  the  hundreds  of  statues 
and  reliefs  that  surround  the  great  North- 
ern cathedrals,  (Didron  counts  eighteen 
hundred  upon  the  outside  of  Chartres,  — 
nine  thousand  in  all,  carved  or  painted, 
inside  and  outside,)  each  has  its  appoint- 
ed place  in  the  sacred  epos  in  stone  that 
unfolds  about  the  building  from  left  to 
right  of  the  beholder  the  history  of  the 
•world  from  the  Creation  to  the  Judgment, 
and  subordinated  in  parallel  symbolism 
the  daily  life  of  the  community,  what- 
ever occupied  and  interested  men,  — their 
virtues  and  vices,  trades  and  recreations, 
the  seasons  and  the  elements,  jokes,  even, 
and  sharp  hits  at  the  great  and  at  the 
clergy,  scenes  from  popular  romances, 
and  the  radicalism  of  Reynard  the  Fox, 
—  in  short,  all  that  touched  the  mind  of 
the  age,  an  impartial  reflex  of  the  great 
drama  of  life,  wherein  all  exists  alike  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

It  is  not  the  glory  of  earth  that  is  here 
celebrated.  M.  Didron  says  the  statues 
which  the  mob  pulled  down  from  the 
churches,  at  the  first  French  Revolution, 
as  the  images  of  their  kings,  were  the 
kings  and  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Had  they  known  this,  it  might  not  have 
saved  the  statues,  but  it  shows  how  wide 
a  gulf  separated  these  men  from  their 
fathers,  that  their  hands  were  not  held 


by  some  instinct  that  here  was  the  first 
hint  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  De- 
mocracy, —  the  sovereign  importance  of 
man,  not  as  powerful,  wise,  beautiful, 
not  in  virtue  of  any  chance  advantage 
of  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  his  religious 
nature,  of  the  infinite  possibilities  he 
infolds. 

The  need  to  indicate  that  the  source 
of  value  is  not  the  accident  of  Nature, 
but  Nature  redeemed,  regenerated  by 
spirit,  that  all  values  are  moral  values, 
led  to  a  certain  abstractness  of  treat- 
ment, —  on  one  side  quah'ties  to  be  em- 
bodied, on  the  other  figures  to  receive 
them,  so  that  the  character  seems  adven- 
titious, detachable,  not  thoroughly  at  one 
with  the  form.  For  instance,  the  fiends 
in  the  Orvieto  Inferno  are  not  terror 
embodied,  as  the  Jove  of  Phidias  embod- 
ied dignity  and  command ;  but  the  terrif- 
ic is  accumulated  on  the  outside  of  them, 
as  tusks,  claws,  etc.  One  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  sculptors,  had  it 
been  lawful,  could  have  put  more  horror 
into  the  calm  features  of  a  Medusa  than 
is  contained  in  all  this  apparatus  and 
grimace.  The  concreteness  of  the  an- 
tique, the  form  and  meaning  existing 
only  for  each  other,  is  gone  ;  the  union  is 
occasional  only,  and  needs  to  be  certified 
and  kept  up  afresh  on  every  new  occa- 
sion. The  form  must  assert  itself,  must 
show  itself  alive  and  quick,  not  the  dead 
sign  of  a  meaning  that  has  fled.  It 
would  have  been  a  poor  compliment  to 
a  Greek  sculptor  to  say  that  his  work 
was  life-like  ;  he  might  answer  with  the 
classically  disposed  visitor  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  in  Haydon's  anecdote, —  "  Like 
life  !  Well,  what  of  that  ?  "  He  meant 
it  for  something  much  better.  But  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  this  is  constantly 
the  highest  encomium.  Amid  the  utmost 
rudeness  of  conception  and  of  execution, 
we  see  the  first  trace  of  awakening  Art 
in  the  unmistakable  effort  to  indicate 
that  the  figures  are  alive  ;  and  in  the 
cathedral-sculpture  of  the  best  time  this 
is  still  a  leading  characteristic.  Even 
the  single  statues  have  for  their  outlines 
curves  of  contrary  flexure,  expressing 
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motion ;  they  seem  to  wave  in  the  air,  and 
their  faces  to  glow  with  passing  emotion. 
The  animals  are  often  uncouth,  but  the 
more  life-like  ;  a  turn  of  the  head  or  of 
the  eye,  a  restless,  unbalanced  attitude, 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  actual  living  creat- 
ure than  the  magnificent  repose  of  the 
antique  lions  and  eagles,  —  as  if  they  did 
not  trust  to  our  recognizing  their  char- 
acter, but  were  prepared  to  demonstrate 
it  with  beak  and  claws.  Even  in  the 
plants,  though  strictly  conventionalized, 
it  is  the  freedom  and  spring  of  their  lines 
that  more  than  anything  else  character- 
izes them  and  defies  copying. 

The  world  of  matter,  being  no  longer 
endowed  with  independent  reality,  is  no 
longer  felt  as  a  contamination  incurred 
by  the  idea  iu  its  descent  into  existence. 
The  discrepancy  is  not  final,  so  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  spirit  is  not  shown  by 
resistance,  but  by  taking  it  to  heart, 
carrying  it  out,  and  thereby  overcoming 
it.  In  a  Crucifixion  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Life  is  figured  on  one  side  crowned 
and  victorious,  and  on  the  other  Death 
overcome  and  slain.  The  finiteness  of 
the  finite  is  not  the  barrier,  but  the  liber- 
ation, of  the  infinite. 

,But  the  statue  remains  stone;  this 
unmeaning  emphasis  of  weight  and  bulk, 
though  diminished,  is  not  to  be  got  rid 
of.  The  life  that  sculpture  can  give  is 
superficial  and  abstract,  does  not  pene- 
trate and  possess  the  work ;  it  is  still  the 
petrifaction  of  an  instant,  that  does  not 
instantly  pass  away,  but  remains  as  a 
contradiction  to  the  next.  It  is  the 
struggle  against  this  fixity  that  gives  to 
the  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  its 
aspect  of  unrest,  of  disdain  of  the  pres- 
ent, of  endless  unsatisfied  search.  Hence 
the  air  of  conflict  that  we  see  in  Giovan- 
ni Pisano,  and  still  more  in  later  times, — 
the  sculptor  going  to  the  edge  of  what 
the  stone  will  allow,  and  beyond  it,  and, 
still  unsatisfied,  seeking  through  all 
means  to  indicate  a  yet  unexecuted  pos- 
sibility. It  is  this  that  seethes  in  those 
strange,  intense,  unearthly  figures  of 
Donatello's,  wasted  as  by  internal  fire, — 
the  rage  for  an  expression  that  shall  at 


the  same  time  declare  its  own  insuffi- 
ciency. 

All  that  is  done  only  makes  the  failure 
more  evident.  The  fixity  continues,  and 
is  only  deepened  into  contortion  and 
grimace.  What  we  see  is  the  effort 
alone.  Hence  in  modern  statues  the 
uneasy,  self-distrustful  appeal  to  the  spec- 
tator, in  place  of  the  lofty  indifference 
of  the  antique.  In  Michel  Angelo  the 
same  striving  to  indicate  something  in 
reserve,  not  expended,  led  to  the  exag- 
gerated emphasis  of  certain  parts,  (as 
the  length  of  the  neck,  depth  of  the 
eye-sockets,  etc.,)  and  of  general  mus- 
cularity,—  a  show  of  force,  that  gave  to 
the  Moses  the  build  of  a  Titan,  and  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Last  Judgment  the  air 
of  a  gladiator.  Michel  Angelo  often 
seems  immersed  in  mere  anatomy  and 
academic  tours  de  force,  especially  in 
his  later  works.  He  seems  to  see  in  the 
subject  only  a  fresh  problem  in  attitude, 
foreshortening,  muscular  display,  —  and 
this  not  only  where  he  invents,  but  al- 
so where  he  borrows,  —  sometimes  most 
strangely  overlooking  the  sentiment ;  as 
in  the  figure  of  Christ,  which  he  bor- 
rows from  Orcagna  and  the  older  paint- 
ers, even  to  the  position  of  the  arms, 
but  with  the  touching  gesture  of  re- 
proof perverted  into  a  savage  menace ; 
or  in  the  Expulsion,  taken  almost  lino 
for  line  from  Masaccio,  but  with  the  infi- 
nite grief  expressed  in  Adam's  figure 
turned  into  melodrama  by  showing  his 
face. 

It  was  not  for  the  delight  of  the  eye, 
nor  from  over-reverence  of  the  matter-of- 
fact.  He  despised  the  copying  of  mod- 
els, as  the  makeshift  of  ignorance.  His 
profound  study  of  anatomy  was  not  for 
greater  accuracy  of  imitation,  but  for 
greater  license  of  invention.  Of  grace 
and  pleasingness  he  became  more  and 
more  careless,  until  he  who  at  twenty 
had  carved  the  lovely  angel  of  S.  Do- 
menico,  came  at  last  to  malre  all  his  men 
prize-fighters  and  his  women  viragos.  It 
is  clear  that  we  nowhere  get  his  final 
meaning,  —  that  he  does  not  fairly  get 
to  his  theme  at  all,  but  is  stopped  at  tho 
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outset,  and  loses  himself  in  the  search  for 
a  mode  of  expression  more  adequate  to 
that  "  immense  beauty  "  ever  present  to 
his  mind,  —  so  that  the  matter  in  hand 
occupies  him  only  in  its  superficial  as- 
pects. What  he  sought  on  all  hands,  in 
his  endless  questioning  of  the  human 
frame,  his  impatience  of  drapery,  the 
furious  haste  to  reach  the  live  surface, 
and  the  tender  modulation  of  it  when 
it  is  reached,  was  to  make  the  flesh  it- 
self speak  and  reveal  the  soul  present  at 
all  points  alike  and  at  once.  Nothing 
could  have  satisfied  him  but  to  impart  to 
the  marble  itself  that  omnipresence  of 
spirit  of  which  animal  life  furnishes  the 
hint.  In  this  Titanic  attempt  the  means 
were  in  open  and  direct  contradiction  to 
the  end.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  wise 
moderation  of  Sculpture,  whose  rigid  and 
colorless  material  pointedly  declines  a 
rivalry  it  could  not  sustain.  Else  why 
not  color  the  stone  V  The  hue  of  flesh 
is  the  most  direct  assertion  of  life,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  direct  negative  to  that 
totality  and  emphasis  of  the  particular 
shape  on  which  Sculpture  relies.  The 
color  of  the  flesh  comes  from  its  trans- 
parency to  the  circulation,  —  the  eternal 
flux  of  matter  coming  to  the  surface  in 
this  its  highest  form.  It  is  the  display 
in  matter  itself  of  what  its  true  na- 
ture is,  —  not  to  resist,  but  to  embody 
change,  —  to  reduce  itself  to  mere  ap- 
pearance, and  be  taken  up  without  re- 
siduum in  the  momentary  manifestation, 
and  then  at  once  give  place  to  fresh 
manifestations. 

That  the  earlier  practice  of  coloring 
statues  was  given  up  just  when  the  need 
would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  shows 
its  incompatibility  with  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  the  art.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  statues  were 
still  painted  and  gilded.  Afterwards, 
color  is  restricted  to  parts  not  directly 
affected  by  the  circulation,  the  hair  and 
the  eyes ;  and  at  last,  when  Sculpture  is 
given  over  to  pictorial  effect  and  is 'about 
to  yield  entirely  to  Painting,  it  is  wholly 
relinquished.  Evidently  it  was  felt  that 
to  color  a  statue  in  imitation  of  flesh 


would  only  enforce  the  fact  that  it  is 
stone. 

What  Art  was  now  aiming  at  was  not 
the  mere  appearance  of  life,  but  a  unity 
like  that  which  life  gives,  in  place  of 
the  abstractness  and  partiality  inher- 
ent in  Sculpture.  This  makes  the  in- 
terest of  the  fact  of  life,  —  that  it  is 
the  presence  of  the  soul,  —  the  unity 
established  amid  the  sundered  partic- 
ularity of  matter.  In  free  motion  a 
new  centre  is  declared,  whereby  the 
inertia  of  the  body,  its  gravitation  to  a 
centre  outside  of  it,  is  set  aside.  In 
sensibility  this  new  centre  declares  it- 
self supreme,  superseding  the  passive 
indifference  of  extension.  The  whole 
pervades  each  part,  each  testifies  to  the 
whole  and  may  stand  for  it.  But  the 
statue,  having  no  such  internal  unity, 
is  less  able  to  dispense  with  outward 
completeness.  All  the  sides  must  be 
given,  so  that  the  whole  cannot  be  seen 
at  one  view,  but  only  successively,  as  an 
aggregate. 

In  the  earlier  Greek  statues  the  head 
remains  lifeless,  abstract,  whilst  the  limbs 
are  full  of  expression.  In  a  contrary 
spirit,  more  akin  to  modern  ideas,  the 
Norse  myth  relates  that  Skadi,  having 
her  choice  of  a  husband  from  amonw  all 

O 

the  gods,  but  having  to  choose  by  the 
feet  alone,  meaning  to  take  Baldur,  got 
by  mistake  Niordr,  an  inferior  deity. 
This  does  not  seem  so  strange  to  us ;  but 
a  Greek  would  have  wondered  that  the 
daughter  of  a  wise  Titan  should  not  know 
the  feet  of  Apollo  from  those  of  Nereus. 
It  was  said  of  Taglioni  that  she  put  mind 
into  her  legs.  But  to  the  modern  way 
of  thinking  this  is  clearly  exceptional.  It 
is  in  the  face,  and  especially  in  the  eye, 
that  wer  look  to  see  the  soul  present  and 
at  work,  and  not  merely  in  its  effects  as 
character.  As  types  of  character,  the 
lineaments  of  the  face  were  explored  by 
the  later  Greek  Art  as  profoundly  as  the 
rest  of  the  body.  But  the  statue  is 
sightless,  —  its  eyes  do  not  meet  ours, 
but  seem  forever  brooding  over  a  world 
into  which  the  present  and  its  interests 
do  not  enter.  To  the  Greek  this  was  no 
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defect;  but  to  us  the  omission  seems  to 
affect  the  most  vital  point  of  all,  since 
our  conception  of  the  soul  involves  its 
eternity,  that  is,  that  it  lives  always  in 
the  present,  is  not  too  fine  to  exist,  se- 
cure that  it  is  bound  neither  by  past 
nor  future,  but  capable  of  revolutioniz- 
ing the  character  at  all  moments.  Here 
is  the  ground  of  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence that  meets  us  already  in  the  reliefs 
of  the  later  classic  times.  In  the  reliefs 
of  the  best  age  the  figures  are  always  in 
profile  and  in  action.  Complete  person- 
ification being  out  of  the  question,  it  is 
expressly  avoided,  —  each  figure  waives 
attention  to  itself,  merges  itself  in  the 
plot.  Later,  when  the  profounder  idea 
of  a  personality  that  does  not  isolate 
or  degrade  has  begun  to  make  itself 
felt,  this  constraint  is  given  up,  —  the 
figures  face  the  spectator,  and  enter  as 
it  were  into  relation  with  the  actual 
world. 

The  Church  very  early  expressed  this 
feeling  of  the  higher  significance  of  the 
head,  by  allowing  it  to  be  sufficient  if  the 
head  alone  were  buried  in  holy  ground. 
In  Art  it  is  naively  indicated  by  exagger- 
ated size  of  the  head  and  of  the  eyes,  — 
a-  very  common  trait  of  the  earlier  times, 
and  not  quite  obsolete  at  the  time  of  the 
Pisani.  This  clumsy  expedient  is  relin- 
quished, but  the  need  it  indicated  con- 
tinued, without  the  possibility  of  finding 
any  complete-  satisfaction  in  Sculpture. 
Instead  of  the  intensity  and  directness 
that  Art  now  insists  upon,  Sculpture  can 
give  only  extension  and  indirect  hints ; 
instead  of  mind  present,  only  its  effects 
and  products,  with  the  working  cause 
expressly  removed. 

This  is  the  ground  of  the  seeming  in- 
justice to  Sculpture  at  the  time  of  the 
Revival.  Its  relative  excellence  was  un- 
dervalued, because  what  it  could  do  was 
not  quite  to  the  point.  While  the  paint- 
ers went  on  producing  their  antediluvi- 
an forms,  the  sculptors  saw  things  much 
more  as  we  do,  —  yet  the  paintings  seem- 
ed the  most  life-like.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, when  we  remember  that  Nicola  was 
older  than  Cimabue,  Giovanni  than 


Giotto,  Ghiberti  than  Fr&  Angelico, 
that  the  painters  did  not  learn  from  the 
sculptors  more,  of  the  actual  appearance 
of  things.  It  is  still  more  astonishing 
that  it  is  the  painters  that  get  all  the 
praise  for  accuracy.  Vasari  is  endless  in 
his  praises  of  Giotto,  Spinello,  Stefano, 
(called  Scimia,  or  the  Ape  of  Nature,) 
and  a  host  of  others,  for  accurate  imi- 
tation. Giovanni  Villani  boasts  that  "  it 
is  our  fellow-citizen  Giotto  who  has  por- 
trayed most  naturally  every  form  and 
action."  Ghiberti  finishes  an  admiring 
account  of  some  paintings  of  Ambrogio 
Lorenzotto's  with  the  exclamation  that  it 
is  truly  marvellous  to  think  that  all  this 
is  only  a  picture.  Few  persons,  proba- 
bly, would  see  in  the  specimens  of  Am- 
brogio's  work  that  still  remain  anything 
•wonderful  for  resemblance  to  Nature,  — 
•whilst  in  Ghiberti's  everybody  acknowl- 
edges the  astonishing  truth  of  .the  detail. 
He  tells  us  that  he  sought  "  to  imitate 
Nature  as  far  as  was  possible  to  him, "  — 
but  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  how  much 
better  he  succeeded  than  the  people  he 
praises..  Paolo  Uccello,  who  was  twenty 
years  younger  than  Ghiberti,  got  his 
nickname  from  his  skill  in  painting  birds. 
But  one  would  rather  undertake  to  paint 
birds  as  well  as  Paolo  than  to  carve  them 
as  well  as  Ghiberti. 

We  may  learn  here  how  little  the  de- 
mand to  "  imitate  Nature "  expresses 
what  is  intended.  No  accuracy,  how- 
ever demonstrable,  will  satisfy  it.  To 
interest  me  in  a  picture,  it  is  not  enough 
that  something  is  as  visible  there  as  it  is 
elsewhere ;  it  must  be  something  that  I 
was  already  striving  to  see.  It  was  not 
a  greater  circumstantiality  of  statement 
than  was  demanded,  but  greater  direct- 
ness, —  that  it  should  be  relieved  of  what 
was  unessential  to  its  purpose,  tending 
only  to  obscure  it.  A  painting,  however 
rude,  has  at  least  this  negative  merit,  that, 
by  the  express  substitution  of  the  appear- 
ance for  the  actual  image,  needless  en- 
tanMement  in  the  material  is  avoided. 

O 

Weight  and  bulk  are  not  indeed  anni- 
hilated, but  they  are  no  longer  of  pri- 
mary importance,  and  thus  less  obstruc- 
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tive.  The  work  gains  precisely  in  what 
it  gives  up.  By  the  flat  omission  of  depth 
infinite  depth  is  acquired,  —  by  the  ig- 
noring of  size  the  expression  of  size  be- 
comes possible ;  a  mountain,  for  instance, 
which  would  be  an  absurdity  in  Sculpture 
is  representable  in  Painting.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  being  more  abstract  than^Sculp- 
ture,  Painting  is  in  truth  less  so,  since 
what  it  omits  is  only  negative  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Art. 

It  seems  to  us  easier  to  paint  than  to 
carve,  and  we  might  expect  to  find  Paint- 
ing the  older  art.  But  the  difficulty  lies 
less  in  the  execution  than  in  the  concep- 
tion. Painting  is  not  a  tinting  of  sur- 
faces, but  the  power  to  see  a  complex 
subject  in  unity.  We  may  think  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  landscape,  but 
most  persons,  if  called  upon  to  state  what 
they  saw,  pictorially,  would  show  that 
they  could  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Beginners  suppose  it  is  some  knack  of  the 
hand  that  they  are  to  acquire,  when  they 
learn  to  draw  ;  but  that  is  a  small  part 
of  the  matter ;  the  great  difficulty  is  in 
the  seeing.  Ordinary  vision  is  piece- 
meal :  we  see  the  parts,  but  not  the  pic- 
ture, or  only  vaguely.  Even  the  degree 
of  facility  that  is  implied  in  any  enjoy- 
ment of  scenery  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  as  it  seems.  Caesar  occupied 
himself,  while  crossing  the  Alps,  with  com- 
posing a  grammatical  treatise.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  there  was  anything  odd 
in  this.  Perhaps  Petrarch  was  the  first 
man  that  ever  climbed  a  hill  to  enjoy  the 
view.  We  are  not  aware  how  much  of 
what  we  see  in  Nature  is  due  to  pictures. 
Hardly  any  man  is  so  unsophisticated, 
but  that,  if  he  should  try  to  sketch  a  land- 
scape, he  would  betray,  in  what  he  did  or 
in  what  he  omitted,  that  he  saw  it  more 
or  less  at  second-hand,  through  the  inter- 
pretations of  Art.  A  portfolio  of  Calame's 
or  Harding's  or  Turner's  drawings  will 
give  us  new  eyes  for  the  most  familiar 
scenes. 

But  we  are  aided  still  more  by  our 
habit  of  looking  at  things  theoretically, 
apart  from  their  immediate  practical  bear- 
ing. A  savage  can  comprehend  a  carved 


image,  but  not  so  readily  a  picture.  An 
Indian  whom  Catlin  painted  with  half 
his  face  in  shadow  became  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  tribe,  as  "  the  man  with  half 
a  face."  It  is  not  necessary  to  suspect 
Mr.  Catlin's  chiaroscuro;  what  puzzled 
them  was,  doubtless,  the  bringing  togeth- 
er in  one  view  what  they  had  seen  only 
separate.  They  were  accustomed  to  see 
the  man  in  light  and  in  shadow ;  but  what 
they  cared  for,  and  therefore  what  they 
saw,  was  only  the  effect  in  making  it 
more  or  less  easy  to  recognize  him  and 
to  ascertain  his  state  of  mind,  intentions, 
etc.  His  face  was  either  visible  or  ob- 
scured ;  if  they  could  see  enough  for 
their  purpose,  they  regarded  only  that 
For  it  to  be  both  at  once  was  possible 
only  from  a  point  of  view  which  they  had 
not  reached.  A  child  takes  the  shading 
of  the  portrait  for  dirt,  —  that  being  the 
form  in  which  darkening  of  the  face  is 
familiar  to  him.  A  carved  image  is  easi- 
er comprehended,  because  it  can  be  han- 
dled, turned  about,  and  looked  at  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  and  a  material  connection 
thereby  assured  between  the  various  as- 
pects. To  transfer  this  connection  to  the 
mind  —  to  see  varying  distances  in  one 
vertical  plane,  so  that  mere  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  shall  suggest  all  these 
aspects  arranged  and  harmonized  in  one 
view  —  is  a  farther  step,  and  the  difficul- 
ty increases  with  the  variety  embraced. 
Cicero  was  struck  with  this  superiority 
in  the  artists  of  his  time.  "  How  much," 
he  says,  "  do  painters  see  in  shadow  and 
relief  that  we  do  not  see  ! "  Yet  their 
perception  seems  strangely  limited  to  us. 
The  ancients  had  little  notion  of  perspec- 
tive. Their  eyes  were  too  sure  and  too 
well-practised  to  overlook  the  effect  of 
position  in  foreshortening  objects,  and 
they  were  much  experienced  in  the  cor- 
rections required,  and  the  effect  of  con- 
verging lines  in  increasing  apparent  dis- 
tance was  taken  advantage  of  in  their 
theatre-scenes.  But  they  had  not  learn- 
ed that  the  difference  between  the  actual 
and  the  apparent  form  is  thorough-going, 
so  that  the  picture  no  longer  stands  in 
the  attitude  of  passive  indifference  to- 
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wards  the  beholder,  but  imposes  upon  him 
its  own  point  of  view.  It  was  thought 
remarkable  in  the  Minerva  of  Fabullus, 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  always  look- 
ing at  the  spectator,  from  whatever  point 
it  was  viewed.  This  would  be  miracu- 
lous in  a  statue,  and  must  seem  so  in  the 
picture  so  long  as  it  is  looked  upon  only 
as  one  side  of  a  statue.  The  wall-paint- 
ings of  Pompeii,  doubtless  copies  or  rem- 
iniscences'of  Greek  originals,— with  mas- 
terly skill  in  the  parts,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess in  the  landscape  as  far  as  it  was  easi- 
ly reducible  to  one  plane, — are  only  col- 
lections of  fragments,  and  show  utter  in- 
capacity to  see  the  whole  at  once  as  a  pic- 
ture. For  instance,  in  one  of  the  many 
pictures  of  Narcissus  beholding  himself 
in  the  well,  the  head,  which  is  inclined 
sideways,  instead  of  being  simply  invert- 
ed in  the  reflection,  is  reversed, — so  that 
the  chin,  which  is  on  the  spectator's  left  in 
the  figure,  is  on  the  right  in  the  reflected 
image :  as  if  the  artist,  knowing  no  oth- 
er way,  had  placed  himself  head  down- 
wards, and  in  that  position  had  repeated 
the  face  as  already  painted.  Such  a  blun- 
der could  not  originate  with  a  copyist,  for 
it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  copy 
correctly.  It  is  clear  from  the  general 
excellence  of  the  figure  that  it  is  not  the 
work  of  an  inferior  artist.  Nor  can  it 
have  come  from  mere  carelessness ;  it  is 
too  elaborate  for  that, — and,  moreover, 
here  is  the  main  point  of  the  picture, 
that  which  tells  the  story.  Doubtless  the 
painter,  had  noticed  the  pleasingness  of 


such  reflections,  as  repeating  the  human 
form,  the  supreme  object  of  interest ; 
but  the  interest  stopped  there.  He  saw 
the  face  above  and  the  face  below,  as  he 
would  see  the  different  sides  of  a  statue  ; 
but  so  incapable  was  he  of  perceiving 
the  connection  and  interdependence  of 
them,  that,  even  when  Nature  had  made 
the  picture  for  him,  he  could  not  see  it. 
This  is  no  isolated,  casual  mistake,  but 
only  a  good  chance  to  see  what  is  real- 
ly universal,  though  not  often  so  obvi- 
ous. 

In  this  and  other  pictures  the  water 
is  like  a  bit  of  looking-glass  stuck  up 
in  front,  —  without  perspective,  without 
connection  with  the  ground,  —  the  mere 
assertion' of  a  reflection.  The  concep- 
tion embraced  only  the  main  figure  ;  the 
rest  was  added  like  a  label,  for  explana- 
tion only.  These  men  did  not  see  the 
landscape  as  we  see  it,  because  the  in- 
terest was  wanting  that  combines  it  into 
a  picture  for  our  eyes.  Our  "  love  of 
Nature  "  would  have  been  incomprehen- 
sible and  disgusting  to  a  Greek  ;  he 
would  have  called  our  artists  "  dirt-paint- 
ers." And  from  his  point  of  view  he 
would  be  right.  Dirt  it  is,  if  we  abide 
by  the  mere  facts.  The  interest  of  Art 
lies  not  in  the  facts,  but  in  the  truth,  — 
that  is,  in  the  facts  organized,  shown  in 
their  place.  It  is  not  that  we  care  more 
about  stocks  and  stones  than  they  did, 
but  that  we  hold  the  key  to  an  arrange- 
ment that  gives  these  things  a  significance 
they  have  not  of  themselves. 
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SNOW. 

Lo,  what  wonders  the  day  hath  brought, 
Born  of  the  soft  and  slumberous  snow  I 
Gradual,  silent,  slowly  wrought,  — 
Even  as  an  artist,  thought  by  thought, 
Writes  expression  on  lip  and  brow. 

Hanging  garlands  the  eaves  o'erbrim,  — 
Deep  drifts  smother  the  paths  below  ; 

The  elms  are  shrouded,  trunk  and  limb, 

And  all  the  air  is  dizzy  and  dim 

With  a  whirl  of  dancing,  dazzling  snow. 

Dimly  out  of  the  baffled  sight 

Houses  and  church-spires  stretch  away  ; 
The  trees,  all  spectral  and  still  and  white, 
Stand  up  like  ghosts  in  the  failing  light, 

And  fade  and  faint  with  the  blinded  day. 

Down  from  the  roofs  in  gusts  are  hurled 

The  eddying  drifts  to  the  waste  below ; 
And  still  is  the  banner  of  storm  unfurled, 
Till  all  the  drowned  and  desolate  world 
Lies  dumb  and  white  in  a  trance  of  snow. 

Slowly  the  shadows  gather  and  fall,  — 

Still  the  whispering  snow-flakes  beat ; 
Night  and  darkness  are  over  all : 
Rest,  pale  city,  beneath  their  pall ! 

Sleep,  white  world,  in  thy  winding-sheet ! 

Clouds  may  thicken,  and  storm-winds  breathe 

On  my  wall  is  a  glimpse  of  Rome,  — 
Land  of  my  longing  !  —  and  underneath 
Swings  and  trembles  my  olive-wreath  ; 
Peace  and  I  are  at  home,  at  home ! 


' 
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HOUSE  AND  HOME   PAPERS. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  CROWFIELD. 

IL 


I  AM  a  frank,  open-hearted  man,  as, 
perhaps,  you  have  by  this  time  perceiv- 
ed, and  you  will  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  I  read  my  last  arti- 
cle on  the  carpet  to  my  wife  and  the 
girls  before  I  sent  it  to  the  "  Atlantic," 
and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  it  to- 
gether. My  wife  and  the  girls,  in  fact, 
felt  that  they  could  afford  to  laugh,  for 
they  had  carried  their  point,  their  re- 
proach among  women  was  taken  away, 
they  had  become  like  other  folks.  Like 
other  folks  they  had  a  parlor,  an  undeni- 
able best  parlor,  shut  up  and  darkened, 
with  all  proper  carpets,  curtains,  loun- 
ges, and  marble-topped  tables,  too  good 
for  human  nature's  daily  food ;  and  be- 
ing sustained  by  this  consciousness,  they 
cheerfully  went  on  receiving  their  friends 
in  the  study,  and  having  good  times  in 
the  old  free  -  and  -  easy  way ;  for  did  not 
everybody  know  that  this  room  was  not 
their  best  ?  and  if  the  furniture  was  old- 
fashioned  and  a  little  the  worse  for  antiq- 
uity, was  it  not  certain  that  they  had  bet- 
ter, which  they  could  use,  if  they  would  ? 
"  And  supposing  we  wanted  to  give  a 
party,"  said  Jane,  "  how  nicely  our  par- 
lor would  light  up !  Not  that  we  ever 
do  give  parties,  but  if  we  should,  —  and 
for  a  wedding-reception,  you  know." 

I  felt  the  force  of  the  necessity  ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  four  or  five  hundred  ex- 
tra which  we  had  expended  was  no  more 
than  such  solemn  possibilities  required. 

"  Now,  papa  thinks  we  have  been  fool- 
ish," said  Marianne,  "  and  he  has  his  own 
way  of  making  a  good  story  of  it ;  but,  af- 
ter all,  I  desire  to  know  if  people  are  nev- 
er to  get  a  new  carpet.  Must  we  keep  the 
old  one  till  it  actually  wears  to  tatters  ?  " 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  which  our  fair  antagonists  of 
the  other  sex  are  fond  of  employing. 
They  strip  what  we  say  of  all  delicate 
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shadings  and  illusory  phrases,  and  reduce 
it  to  some  bare  question  of  fact,  with 
which  they  make  a  home-thrust  at  us. 

"Yes,  that 's  it;  are  people  never  to 
get  a  new  carpet  ?  "  echoed  Jane. 

"  My  dears,"  I  replied,  "it  is  a  fact 
that  to  introduce  anything  new  into  an 
apartment  hallowed  by  many  home-as- 
sociations, where  all  things  have  grown 
old  together,  requires  as  much  care  and 
adroitness  as  for  an  architect  to  restore 
an  arch  or  niche  in  a  fine  old  ruin.  The 
fault  of  our  carpet  was  that  it  was  in  an- 
other style  from  everything  in  our  room, 
and  made  everything  in  it  look  dilapidat- 
ed. Its  colors,  material,  and  air  belonged 
to  another  manner  of  life,  and  were  a  con- 
stant plea  for  alterations ;  and  you  see  it 
actually  drove  out  and  expelled  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  room,  and  I  am  not  sure 
yet  that  it  may  not  entail  on  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  refurnishing  the  whole  house." 

"  My  dear ! "  said  my  wife,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance ;  but  Jane  and  Marianne 
laughed  and  colored. 

"  Confess,  now,"  said  I,  looking  at 
them,  "  have  you  not  had  secret  designs 
on  the  hall-  and  stair-carpet  ?  " 

"  Now,  papa,  how  could  you  know  it  ? 
I  only  said  to  Marianne  that  to  have  Brus- 
sels in  the  parlor  and  that  old  mean-look- 
ing ingrain  carpet  in  the  Kail  did  not 
seem  exactly  the  thing ;  and,  in  fact,  you 
know,  mamma,  Messrs.  Ketchem  &  Co. 
showed  us  such  a  lovely  pattern,  designed 
to  harmonize  with  our  parlor-carpet." 

"  I  know  it, girls,"  said  my  wife ;  "but 
you  know  I  said  at  once  that  such  an 
expense  was  not  to  be  thought  of." 

"  Now,  girls,"  said  I,  "  let  me  tell  you  a 
story  I  heard  once  of  a  very  sensible  old 
New-England  minister,  who  lived,  as  our 
country-ministers  generally  do,  rather 
near  to  the  bone,  but  still  quite  content- 
edly. It  was  in  the  days  when  knee- 
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breeches  and  long  stockings  were  worn, 
and  this  good  man  was  offered  a  present 
of  a  very  nice  pair  of  black  silk  hose. 
He  declined,  saying,  he  '  could  not  af- 
ford to  wear  them.' 

" '  Not  afford  it  ? '  said  the  friend ; '  why, 
I  give  them  to  you.' 

"  '  Exactly ;  but  it  will  cost  me  not  less 
than  two.  hundred  dollars  to  take  them, 
and  I  cannot  do  it.' 

"  '  How  is  that  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  no 
sooner  put  them  on  than  my  wife  will 
say,  "  My  dear,  you  must  have  a  new  pair 
of  knee-breeches,"  and  I  shall  get  them. 
Then  my  wife  will  say,  "My  dear,  how 
shabby  your  coat  is !  You  must  have  a 
new  one,"  and  I  shall  get  a  new  coat. 
Then  she  will  say,  "  Now,  my  dear, 
that  hat  will  never  do,"  and  then  I  shall 
have  a  new  hat ;  and  then  I  shall  say, 
"  My  dear,  it  will  never  do  for  me  to  be 
so  fine  and  you  to  wear  your  old  gown," 
and  so  my  wife  will  get  a  new  gown ;  and 
then  the  new  gown  will  require  a  new 
shawl  and  a  new  bonnet ;  all  of  which  we 
shall  not  feel  the  need  of,  if  I  don't  take 
this  pair  of  silk  stockings,  for,  as  long  as 
we  don't  see  them,  our  old  things  seem 
very  well  suited  to  each  other.' " 

The  girls  laughed  at  this  story,  and  I 
then  added,  in  my  most  determined  man- 
ner,— 

"  But  I  must  warn  you,  girls,  that  I 
have  compromised  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  my  power,  and  that  I  intend  to  plant 
myself  on  the  old  stair-carpet  in  deter- 
mined resistance.  I  have  no  mind  to  be 
forbidden  the  use  of  the  front-stairs,  or 
condemned  to  get  up  into  my  bedroom  by 
a  private  ladder,  as  I  should  be  immedi- 
ately, if  there  were  a  new  carpet  down." 

"  Why,  papa ! " 

"  Would  it  not  be  so?  Can  the  sun 
shine  in  the  parlor  now  for  fear  of  fading 
the  carpet  ?  Can  we  keep  a  fire  there  for 
fear  of  making  dust,  or  use  the  lounges 
and  sofas  for  foar  of  wearing  them  out  ? 
If  you  got  a  new  entry-  and  stair-carpet, 
as  I  said,  I  should  have  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  staircase  to  get  up  to 
our  bedroom." 


"  Oh,  no,  papa,"  said  Jane,  innocent- 
ly ;  "  there  are  very  pretty  druggets,  now, 
for  covering  stair-carpets,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  without  hurting  them." 

"  Put  one  over  the  old  carpet,  then," 
said  I,  "  and  our  acquaintance  will  never 
know  but  it  is  a  new  one." 

All  the  female  senate  laughed  at  this 
proposal,  and  said  it  sounded  just  like  a 
man. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  standing  up  resolutely 
for  my  sex,  "  a  man's  ideas  on  woman's 
matters  may  be  worth  some  attention. 
I  flatter  myself  that  an  intelligent,  edu- 
cated man  does  n't  think  upon  and  ob- 
serve with  interest  any  particular  subject 
for  years  of  his  life  without  gaining  some 
ideas  respecting  it  that  are  good  for  some- 
thing ;  at  all  events,  I  have  written  an- 
other article  for  the  '  Atlantic,'  which  I 
will  read  to  you." 

"  Well,  wait  one  minute,  papa,  till  we 
get  our  work,"  said  the  girls,  who,  to  say 
the  truth,  always  exhibit  a  flattering  in- 
terest in  anything  their  papa  writes,  and 
who  have  the  good  taste  never  to  inter- 
rupt his  readings  with  any  conversations 
in  an  undertone  on  cross-stitch  and  floss- 
silks,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.  Hence 
the  little  feminine  bustle  of  arranging 
all  these  matters  beforehand.  Jane,  or 
Jennie,  as  I  call  her  in  my  good-natured 
moods,  put  on  a  fresh  clear  stick  of  hick- 
ory, of  that  species  denominated  shag- 
bark,  which  is  full  of  most  charming  sliv- 
ers, burning  with  such  a  clear  flame, 
and  emitting  such  a  delicious  perfume  in 
burning,  that  I  would  not  change  it  with 
the  millionnaire  who  kept  up  his  fire  with 
cinnamon. 

You  must  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Atlantic, 
and  you,  my  confidential  friends  of  the 
reading  public,  that  there  is  a  certain 
magic  or  spiritualism  which  I  have  the 
knack  of  in  regard  to  these  mine  arti- 
cles, in  virtue  of  which  my  wife  and 
daughters  never  hear  or  see  the  little 
personalities  respecting  them  which  form 
parts  of  my  papers.  By  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement which  I  have  made  with  the 
elves  of  the  inkstand  and  the  familiar 
spirits  of  the  quill,  a  sort  of  glamour 
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falls  on  their  eyes  and  ears  when  I  am 
reading,  or  when  they  read  the  parts 
personal  to  themselves ;  otherwise  their 
sense  of  feminine  propriety  would  be 
shocked  at  the  free  way  in  which  they 
and  their  most  internal  affairs  are  con- 
fidentially spoken  of  between  me  and 
you,  O  loving  readers. 

Thus,  in  an  undertone,  I  tell  you  that 
my  little  Jennie,  as  she  is  zealously  and 
systematically  arranging  the  fire,  and 
trimly  whisking  every  untidy  particle  of 
ashes  from  the  hearth,  shows  in  every 
movement  of  her  little  hands,  in  the  cock 
of  her  head,  in  the  knowing,  observing 
glance  of  her  eye,  and  in  all  her  ener- 
getic movements,  that  her  small  person 
is  endued  and  made  up  of  the  very 
expressed  essence  of  housewifeliness,  — 
she  is  the  very  attar,  not  of  roses,  but 
of  housekeeping.  Care-taking  and  thrift 
and  neatness  are  a  nature  to  her ;  she 
is  as  dainty  and  delicate  in  her  person  as 
a  white  cat,  as  everlastingly  busy  as  a 
bee  ;  and  all  the  most  needful  facul- 
ties of  time,  weight,  measure,'  and  pro- 
portion ought  to  be  fully  developed  in 
her  skull,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  phre- 
nology. Besides  all  this,  she  has  a  sort  of 
hard-grained  little  vein  of  common  sense, 
against  which  my  fanciful  conceptions 
and  poetical  notions  are  apt  to  hit  with 
just  a  little  sharp  grating,  if  they  are  not 
well  put.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  woman 
needs  carefully  to  be  idealized  in  the 
process  of  education,  or  she  will  stiffen 
and  dry,  as  she  grows  old,  into  a  veritable 
household  Pharisee,  a  sort  of  domestic 
tyrant.  She  needs  to  be  trained  in  ar- 
tistic values  and  artistic  weights  and 
measures,  to  study  all  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces of  the  beautiful,  and  then  she  is 
charming.  Most  useful,  most  needful, 
these  little  women  :  they  have  the  cen- 
tripetal force  which  keeps  all  the  domestic 
planets  from  gyrating  and  frisking  in  un- 
seemly orbits, — and  properly  trained,  they 
fill  a  house  with  the  beauty  of  order,  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  proportion, 
the  melody  of  things  moving  in  time  and 
tune,  without  violating  the  graceful  ap- 
pearance of  ease  which  Art  requires. 


So  I  had  an"  eye  to  Jennie's  education 
in  my  article  which  I  unfolded  and  read, 
and  which  was  entitled, 

HOME-KEEPING    VS.   HOUSE-KEEPING. 

THERE  are  many  women  who  know 
how  to  keep  a  house,  but  there  are  but 
few  that  know  how  to  keep  a  home.  .  To 
keep  a  house  may  seem  a  complicated  af- 
fair, but  it  is  a  thing  that  may  be  learn- 
ed; it  lies  in  the  region  of  the  material, 
in  the  region  of  weight,  measure,  color, 
and  the  positive  forces  of  life.  To  keep 
a  home  lies  not  merely  in  the  sphere  of 
all  these,  but  it  takes  in  the  intellectual, 
the  social,  the  spiritual,  the  immortal. 

Here  the  hickory-stick  broke  in  two, 
and  the  two  brands  fell  controversially 
out  and  apart  on  the  hearth,  scattering 
the  ashes  and  coals,  and  calling  for  Jennie 
and  the  hearth-brush.  Your  wood-fire 
has  this  foible,  that  it  needs  something  to 
be  done  to  it  every  five  minutes ;  but, 
after  all,  these  little  interruptions  of  our 
bright-faced  genius  are  like  the  piquant 
sallies  of  a  clever  friend,  —  they  do  not 
strike  us  as  unreasonable. 

When  Jennie  had  laid  down  her  brush, 
she  said,  — 

"  Seems  to  me,  papa,  you  are  begin- 
ning to  soar  into  metaphysics." 

"  Everything  in  creation  is  metaphysi- 
cal in  its  abstract  terms,"  said  I,  with  a  look 
calculated  to  reduce  her  to  a  respectful 
condition.  "  Everything  has  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  mode  of  presentation." 

"  There  papa  goes  with  subjective 
and  objective  ! "  said  Marianne.  "  For 
my  part,  I  never  can  remember  which 
is  which." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Jennie ;  "  it 's  what 
our  old  nurse  used  to  call  internal  and 
OM^-ternal,— I  always  remember  by  that." 

"  Come,  my  dears,"  said  my  wife,  "  let 
your  father  read  " ;  so  I  went  on  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I  remember  in  my  bachelor  days  go- 
ing with  my  boon  companion,  Bill  Car- 
berry,  to  look  at  the  house  to  which  he 
was  in  a  few  weeks  to  introduce  his 
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bride.  Bill  was  a  gallant,  free-hearted, 
open-handed  fellow,  the  life  of  our  whole 
set,  and  we  felt  that  natural  aversion  to 
losing  him  that  bachelor  friends  would. 
How  could  we  tell  under  what  strange 
aspects  he  might  look  forth  upon  us,  when 
once  he  had  passed  into  "  that  undiscov- 
ered country  "  of  matrimony  ?  But  Bill 
laughed  to  scorn  our  apprehensions. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Chris,"  he  said,  as 
he  sprang  cheerily  up  the  steps  and  un- 
locked the  door  of  his  future  dwelling, 
"  do  you  know  what  I  chose  this  house 
for  ?  Because  it 's  a  social-looking  house. 
Look  there,  now,"  he  said,  as  he  usher- 
ed me  into  a  pair  of  parlors,  —  "  look  at 
those  long  south  windows,  the  sun  lies 
there  nearly  all  day  long ;  see  what  a 
capital  corner  there  is  for  a  lounging- 
chair ;  fancy  us,  Chris,  with  our  books 
or  our  paper,  spread  out  loose  and  easy, 
and  Sophie  gliding  in  and  out  like  a  sun- 
beam. I  'm  getting  poetical,  you  see. 
Then,  did  you  ever  see  a  better,  wider, 
airier  dining-room  ?  What  capital  sup- 
pers and  things  we  '11  have  there !  the 
nicest  times,  —  everything  free  and  easy, 
you  know, — just  what  I  've  always  want- 
ed a  house  for,  I  tell  you,  Chris,  you  and 
Tom  Innis  shall  have  latch-keys  just  like 
mine,  and  there  is  a  capital  chamber 
there  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  so  that 
you  can  be  free  to  come  and  go.  And 
here  now  's  the  library,  —  fancy  this  full 
of  books  and  engravings  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor ;  here  you  shall  come  just  as 
you  please  and  ask  no  questions,— all  the 
same  as  if  it  were  your  own,  you  know." 

"  And  Sophie,  what  will  she  say  to  all 
this  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know  Sophie  is  a  prime 
friend  to  both  of  you,  and  a  capital  girl 
to  keep  things  going.  Oh,  Sophie  '11 
make  a  house  of  this,  you  may  depend !  " 

A  day  or  two  after,  Bill  dragged  me 
stumbling  over  boxes  and  through  straw 
and  wrappings  to  show  me  the  glories 
of  the  parlor-furniture,  —  with  which  he 
seemed  pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said ;  "  see  these 
chairs,  garnet-colored  satin,  with  a  pat- 
tern on  each ;  well,  the  sofa  's  just  like 


them,  and  the  curtains  to  match,  and  the 
carpets  made  for  the  floor  with  centre- 
pieces and  borders.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing more  magnificent  in  my  life.  So- 
phie's governor  furnishes  the  house,  and 
everything  is  to  be  A  No.  1,  and  all  that, 
you  see.  Messrs.  Curtain  and  Collamore 
are  coming  to  make  the  rooms  up,  and  her 
mother  is  busy  as  a  bee  getting  us  in  order." 

"  Why,  Bill,"  said  I,  "  you  are  going  to 
be  lodged  like  a  prince.  I  hope  you  '11 
be  able  to  keep  it  up ;  but  law-business 
comes  in  rather  slowly  at  first,  old  fellow." 

"  Well,  you  know  it  is  n't  the  way  I 
should  furnish,  if  my  capital  was  the  one 
to  cash  the  bills ;  but  then,  you  see, 
Sophie's  people  do  it,  and  let  them,  —  a 
girl  does  n't  want  to  come  down  out  of 
the  style  she  has  always  lived  in." 

I  said  nothing,  but  had  an  oppressive 
presentiment  that  social  freedom  would 
expire  in  that  house,  crushed  under  a 
weight  of  upholstery. 

,  But  there  came  in  due  time  the  wed- 
ding and  the  wedding  -  reception,  and 
we  all  went  to  see  Bill  in  his  new  house 
splendidly  lighted  up  and  complete  from 
top  to  toe,  and  everybody  said  what  a 
lucky  fellow  he  was ;  but  that  was  about 
the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  our  visiting  was 
concerned.  The  running  in,  and  drop- 
ping in,  and  keeping  latch-keys,  and  mak- 
ing informal  calls,  that  had  been  fore- 
spoken,  seemed  about  as  likely  as  if  Bill 
had  lodged  in  the  Tuileries. 

Sophie,  who  had  always  been  one  of 
your  snapping,  sparkling,  busy  sort  of  girls, 
began  at  once  to  develop  her  womanhood, 
and  show  her  principles,  and  was  as  differ- 
ent from  her  former  self  as  your  careworn, 
mousing  old  cat  is  from  your  rollicking, 
frisky  kitten.  Not  but  that  Sophie  was  a 
good  girl.  She  had  a  capital  heart,  a 
good,  true  womanly  one,  and  was  loving 
and  obliging;  but  still  she  was  one  of 
the  desperately  painstaking,  conscientious 
sort  of  women  whose  very  blood,  as  they 
grow  older,  is  devoured  with  anxiety,  and 
she  came  of  a  race  of  women  in  whom 
house-keeping  was  more  than  an  art  or 
a  science,  —  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  relig- 
ion. Sophie's  mother,  aunts,  and  grand- 
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mothers  for  nameless  generations  back, 
were  known  and  celebrated  housekeepers. 
They  might  have  been  genuine  descend- 
ants of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Hollandic 
town  of  Broeck,  celebrated  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  where  the  cows'  tails  are 
kept  tied  up  with  unsullied  blue  ribbons, 
and  the  ends  of  the  firewood  are  paint- 
ed white.  He  relates  how  a  celebrated 
preacher,  visiting  this  town,  found  it  im- 
possible to  draw  these  housewives  from 
their  earthly  views  and  employments,  un- 
til he  took  to  preaching  on  the  neatness 
of  the  celestial  city,  the  unsullied  crystal 
of  its  walls  and  the  polish  of  its  golden 
pavement,  when  the  faces  of  all  the 
housewives  were  set  Zionward  at  once. 

Now  this  solemn  and  earnest  view  of 
housekeeping  is  onerous  enough  when 
a  poor  girl  first  enters  on  the  care  of 
a  moderately  furnished  house,  where 
the  articles  are  not  too  expensive  to  be 
reasonably  renewed  as  time  and  use 
wear  them ;  but  it  is  infinitely  worse 
when  a  cataract  of  splendid  furniture  is 
heaped  upon  her  care,  —  when  splendid 
crystals  cut  into  her  conscience,  and 
mirrors  reflect  her  duties,  and  moth  and 
rust  stand  ever  ready  to  devour  and 
sully  in  every  room  and  passage-way. 

Sophie  was  solemnly  warned  and  in- 
structed by  all  the  mothers  and  aunts,  — 
she  was  warned  of  moths,  warned  of 
cockroaches,  warned  of  flies,  warned  of 
dust;  all  the  articles  of  furniture  had 
their  covers,  made  of  cold  Holland  linen, 
in  which  they  looked  like  bodies  laid  out, 
— even  the  curtain-tassels  had  each  its  lit- 
tle shroud  —  and  bundles  of  receipts  and 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  necessary  for  the 
preservation  and  purification  and  care 
of  all  these  articles  were  stuffed  into  the 
poor  girl's  head,  before  guiltless  of  cares 
as  the  feathers  that  floated  above  it. 

Poor  Bill  found  very  soon  that  his  house 
and  furniture  were  to  be  kept  at  such  an 
ideal  point  of  perfection  that  he  needed 
another  house  to  live  in,  —  for,  poor  fel- 
low, he  found  the  difference  between  hav- 
ing a  house  and  a  home.  It  was  only  a 
year  or  two  after  that  my  wife  and  I 
started  our  menage  on  very  different 


principles,  and  Bill  would  often  drop  in 
upon  us,  wistfully  lingering  in  the  cozy 
arm-chair  between  my  writing-table  and 
my  wife's  sofa,  and  saying  with  a  sigh 
how  confoundedly  pleasant  things  look- 
ed there,  —  so  pleasant  to  have  a  bright, 
.  open  fire,  and  geraniums  and  roses  and 
birds,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to 
dare  to  stretch  out  one's  legs  and  move 
without  thinking  what  one  was  going  to 
hit.  "  Sophie  is  a  good  girl,"  he  would 
say,  "  and  wants  to  have  everything  right, 
but  you  see  they  won't  let  her.  They  've 
loaded  her  with  so  many  things  that  have 
to  be  kept  in  lavender,  that  the  poor  girl 
is  actually  getting  thin  and  losing  her 
health ;  and  then,  you  see,  there  's  Aunt 
Zeruah,  she  mounts  guard  at  our  house, 
and  keeps  up  such  strict  police-regula- 
tions that  a  fellow  can't  do  a  thing.  The 
parlors  are  splendid,  but  so  lonesome  and 
dismal !  —  not  a  ray  of  sunshine,  in  fact 
not  a  ray  of  light,  except  when  a  visitor 
is  calling,  and  then  they  open  a  crack. 
They  're  afraid  of  flies,  and  yet,  dear 
knows,  they  keep  every  looking-glass  and 
picture-frame  muffled  to  its  throat  from 
March  to  December.  I  'd  like  for  curi- 
osity to  see  what  a  fly  would  do  in  our 
parlors ! " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "can't  you  have  some 
little  family  sitting-room,  where  you  can 
make  yourselves  cozy  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Sophie  and  Aunt 
Zeruah  have  fixed  their  throne  up  in  our 
bedroom,  and  there  they  sit  all  day  long, 
except  at  calling-hours,  and  then  Sophie 
dresses  herself  and  comes  down.  Aunt 
Zeniah  insists  upon  it  that  the  way  is  to 
put  the  whole  house  in  order,  and  shut 
all  the  blinds,  and  sit  in  your  bedroom, 
and  then,  she  says,  nothing  gets  out  of 
place;  and  she  tells  poor  Sophie  the 
most  hocus-pocus  stories  about  her  grand- 
mothers and  aunts,  who  always  kept  ev- 
erything in  their  houses  so  that  they  could 
go  and  lay  their  hands  on  it  in  the  dark- 
est night.  I  '11  bet  they  could  in  our 
house.  From  end  to  end  it  is  kept  look- 
ing as  if  we  had  shut  it  up  and  gone  to 
Europe,  —  not  a  book,  not  a  paper,  not 
a  glove,  or  any  trace  of  a  human  being, 
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in  sight.  The  piano  shut  tight,  the  book- 
cases shut  and  locked,  the  engravings 
locked  up,  all  the  drawers  and  closets 
locked.  Why,  if  I  want  to  take  a  fellow 
into  the  library,  in  the  first  place  it  smells 
like  a  vault,  and  I  have  to  unbarricade 
windows,  and  unlock  and  rummage  for 
half  an  hour  before  I  can  get  at  any- 
thing ;  and  I  know  Aunt  Zeruah  is  stand- 
ing tiptoe  at  the  door,  ready  to  whip 
everything  back  and  lock  up  again.  A 
fellow  can't  be  social,  or  take  any  com- 
fort in  showing  his  books  and  pictures 
that  way.  Then  there  's  our  great,  light 
dining-room,  with  its  sunny  south  win- 
dows, —  Aunt  Zeruah  got  us  out  of  that 
early  in  April,  because  she  said  the  flies 
would  speck  the  frescos  and  get  into  the 
china-closet,  and  we  have  been  eating  in 
a  little  dingy  den,  with  a  window  look- 
ing out  on  a  back-alley,  ever  since ;  and 
Aunt  Zeruah  says  that  now  the  dining- 
room  is  always  in  perfect  order,  and  that 
it  is  such  a  care  off  Sophy's  mind  that  I 
ought  to  be  willing  to  eat  down-cellar  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Now,  you  see, 
Chris,  my  position  is  a  delicate  one,  be- 
cause Sophie's  folks  all  agree,  that,  if  there 
is  anything  in  creation  that  is  ignorant 
and  dreadful  and  must  n't  be  allowed 
his  way  anywhere,  it 's  'a  man.'  Why, 
you  'd  think,  to  hear  Aunt  Zeruah  talk, 
that  we  were  all  like  bulls  in  a  china- 
shop,  ready  to  toss  and  tear  and  rend,  if 
we  are  not  kept  down-cellar  and  chain- 
ed ;  and  she  worries  Sophie,  and  Sophie's 
mother  comes  in  and  worries,  and  if  I 
try  to  get  anything  done  differently,  So- 
phie cries,  and  says  she  don't  know  what 
to  do,  and  so  I  give  it  up.  Now,  if  I 
want  to  ask  a  few  of  our  set  in  sociably 
to  dinner,  I  can't  have  them  where  we 
eat  down-cellar,  —  oh,  that  would  never 
do!  Aunt  Zeruah  and  Sophie's  mother 
and  the  whole  family  would  think  the 
family-honor  was  forever  ruined  and  un- 
done. We  must  n't  ask  them,  unless  we 
open  the  dining-room,  and  have  out  all 
the  best  china,  and  get  the  silver  home 
from  the  bank ;  and  if  we  do  that,  Aunt 
Zeruah  does  n't  sleep  for  a  week  before- 
hand, getting  ready  for  it,  and  for  a  week 


after,  getting  things  put  away ;  and  then 
she  tells  me,  that,  in  Sophie's  delicate 
state,  it  really  is  abominable  for  me  to 
increase  her  cares,  and  so  I  invite  fellows 
to  dine  with  me  at  Delmonico's,  and  then 
Sophie  cries,  and  Sophie's  mother  says  it 
does  n't  look  respectable  for  a  family-man 
to  be  dining  at  public  places ;  but,  hang 
it,  a  fellow  wants  a  home  somewhere  ! " 

My  wife  soothed  the  chafed  spirit,  and 
spake  comfortably  unto  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  knew  there  was  the  old 
lounging-chair  always  ready  for  him  at 
our  fireside.  "  And  you  know,"  she  said, 
"  our  things  are  all  so  plain  that  we  are 
never  tempted  to  mount  any  guard  over 
them  ;  our  carpets  are  nothing,  and  there- 
fore we  let  the  sun  fade  them,  and  live 
on  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers." 

"  That 's  it,"  said  Bill,  bitterly.  "  Car- 
pets fading  !  —  that  's  Aunt  Zeruah'a 
monomania.  These  women  think  that 
the  great  object  of  houses  is  to  keep  out 
sunshine.  What  a  fool  I  was,  when  I 
gloated  over  the  prospect  of  our  sunny 
south  windows  !  Why,  man,  there  are 
three  distinct  sets  of  fortifications  against 
the  sunshine  in  those  windows :  first,  out- 
side blinds ;  then,  solid,  folding,  inside 
shutters;  and,  lastly,  heavy,  thick,  lined 
damask  curtains,  which  loop  quite  down 
to  the  floor.  What  's  the  use  of  my  pic- 
tures, I  desire  to  know  ?  They  are  hung 
in  that  room,  and  it 's  a  regular  campaign 
to  get  light  enough  to  see  what  they  are." 

"  But,  at  all  events,  you  can  light 
them  up  with  gas  in  the  evening." 

"  In  the  evening !  Why,  do  you  know 
my  wife  never  wants  to  sit  there  in  the 
evening  ?  She  says  she  has  so  much 
sewing  to  do  that  she  and  Aunt  Zeruah 
must  sit  up  in  the  bedroom,  because  it 
would  n't  do  to  bring  work  into  the  par- 
lor. Did  n't  you  know  that  ?  Don't 
you  know  there  must  n't  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  bit  of  real  work  ever  seen  in  a  parlor  ? 
What  if  some  threads  should  drop  on  the 
carpet  ?  Aunt  Zeruah  would  have  to  open 
all  the  fortifications  next  day,  and  search 
Jerusalem  with  candles  to  find  them. 
No ;  in  the  evening  the  gas  is  lighted  at 
half-cock,  you  know ;  and  if  I  turn  it  up, 
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and  bring  in  my  newspapers  and  spread 
about  me,  and  pull  down  some  books  to 
read,  I  can  feel  the  nervousness  through 
the  chamber-floor.  Aunt  Zeruah  looks 
in  at  eight,  and  at  a  quarter  past,  and  at 
half-past,  and  at  nine,  and  at  ten,  to  see 
if  I  am  done,  so  that  she  may  fold  up  the 
papers  and  put  a  book  on  them,  and  lock 
up  the  books  in  their  cases.  Nobody 
ever  comes  in  to  spend  an  evening. 
They  used  to  try  it  when  we  were  first 
married,  but  I  believe  the  uninhabited 
appearance  of  our  parlors  discouraged 
them.  Everybody  has  stopped  coming 
now,  and  Aunt  Zeruah  says  '  it  is  such  a 
comfort,  for  now  the  rooms  are  always 
in  order.  How  poor  Mrs.  Crowfield  lives, 
with  her  house  such  a  thoroughfare,  she 
is  sure  she  can't  see.  Sophie  never  would 
have  strength  for  it;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
some  folks  a'n't  as  particular  as  others. 
Sophie  was  brought  up  in  a  family  of 
very  particular  housekeepers.' " 

My  wife  smiled,  with  that  calm,  easy, 
amused  smile  that  has  brightened  up  her 
sofa  for  so  many  years. 

Bill  added,  bitterly,  — 

"  Of  course,  I  could  n't  say  that  I  wish- 
ed the  whole  set  and  system  of  house- 
keeping women  at  the  —  what -'s- his - 
name  ?  because  Sophie  would  have  cried 
for  a  week,  and  been  utterly  forlorn  and 
disconsolate.  I  know  it 's  not  the  poor 
girl's  fault ;  I  try  sometimes  to  reason 
with  her,  but  you  can't  reason  with  the 
whole  of  your  wife's  family,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  backwards ;  but 
I  'm  sure  it 's  hurting  her  health,  —wear- 
ing her  out.  Why,  you  know  Sophie 
used  to  be  the  life  of  our  set ;  and  now 
she  really  seems  eaten  up  with  care  from 
morning  to  night,  there  are  so  many 
things  in  the  house  that  something  dread- 
ful is  happening  to  all  the  while,  and 
the  servants  we  get  are  so  clumsy.  Why, 
when  I  sit  with  Sophie  and  Aunt  Zeruah, 
it 's  nothing  but  a  constant  string  of  com- 
plaints about  the  girls  in  the  kitchen. 
We  keep  changing  our  servants  all  the 
time,  and  they  break  and  destroy  so 
that  now  we  are  turned  out  of  the  use 
of  all  our  things.  We  not  only  eat  in 


the  basement,  but  all  our  pietty  table- 
things  are  put  away,  arid  we  have  all 
the  cracked  plates  and  cracked  tumblers 
and  cracked  teacups  and  old  buck-han- 
dled knives  that  can  be  raised  out  of 
chaos.  I  could  use  these  things  and  be 
merry,  if  I  did  n't  know  we  had  better 
ones ;  and  I  can't  help  wondering  wheth- 
er there  is  n't  some  way  that  our  table 
could  be  set  to  look  like  a  gentleman's 
table ;  but  Aunt  Zeruah  says  that  '  it 
would  cost  thousands,  and  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  as  long  as  nobody  sees 
it  but  us  ? '  You  see,  there 's  no  medium 
in  her  mind  between  china  and  crystal  and 
cracked  earthen-ware.  Well,  I  'm  won- 
dering how  all  these  laws  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians  are  going  to  work  when  the 
children  come  along.  I  'm  in  hopes  the 
children  will  soften  off  the  old  folks,  and 
make  the  house  more  habitable." 

Well,  children  did  come,  a  good  many 
of  them,  in  time.  There  was  Tom,  a 
broad-shouldered,  chubby -cheeked,  ac- 
tive, hilarious  son  of  mischief,  born  in  the 
very  image  of  his  father ;  and  there  was 
Charlie,  and  Jim,  and  Louisa,  and  So- 
phie the  second,  and  Frank,  —  and  a  bet- 
ter, brighter,  more  joy-giving  household, 
as  far  as  temperament  and  nature  were 
concerned,  never  existed. 

But  their  whole  childhood  was  a  long 
battle,  children  versus  furniture,  and  fur- 
niture always  carried  the  day.  The  first 
step  of  the  housekeeping  powers  was  to 
choose  the  least  agreeable  and  least  avail- 
able room  in  the  house  for  the  children's 
nursery,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  all  the  old, 
cracked,  rickety  furniture  a  neighboring 
auction-shop  could  afford,  and  then  to 
keep  them  in  it.  Now  everybody  knows 
that  to  bring  up  children  to  be  upright, 
true,  generous,  and  religious,  needs  so 
much  discipline,  so  much  restraint  and 
correction,  and  so  many  rules  and  regu- 
lations, that  it  is  all  that  the  parents  can 
carry  out,  and  all  the  children  can  bear. 
There  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  the 
vital  force  for  parents  or  children  to  use 
in  this  business  of  education,  and  one 
must  choose  what  it  shall  be  used  for. 
The  Aunt-Zeruah  faction  chose  to  use  it 
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for  keeping  the  house  and  furniture,  and 
the  children's  education  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly. The  rules  of  right  and  wrong 
of  which  they  heard  most  frequently 
were  all  of  this  sort :  Naughty  children 
were  those  who  went  up  the  front-stairs, 
or  sat  on  the  best  sofa,  or  fingered  any 
of  the  books  in  the  library,  or  got  out 
one  of  the  best  teacups,  or  drank  out  of 
the  cut-glass  goblets. 

Why  did  they  ever  want  to  do  it  ? 
If  there  ever  is  a  forbidden  fruit  in  an 
Eden,  will  not  our  young  Adams  and 
Eves  risk  soul  and  body  to  find  out  how 
it  tastes  ?  Little  Tom,  the  oldest  boy, 
had  the  courage  and  enterprise  and  per- 
severance of  a  Captain  Parry  or  Dr.  Kane, 
and  he  used  them  all  in  voyages  of  dis- 
covery to  forbidden  grounds.  He  stole 
Aunt  Zeruah's  keys,  unlocked  her  cup- 
boards and  closets,  saw,  handled,  and 
tasted  everything  for  himself,  and  gloried 
in  his  sins. 

"  Don't  you  know,  Tom,"  said  the 
nurse  to  him  once,  "  if  you  are  so  noisy 
and  rude,  you  '11  disturb  your  dear  mam- 
ma? She  's  sick,  and  she  may  die,  if 
you  're  not  careful." 

"  Will  she  die  ?  "  said  Tom,  gravely. 

"  Why,  she  may." 

"  Then,"  says  Tom,  turning  on  his 
heel, — "  then  I  '11  go  up  the  front-stairs." 

As  soon  as  ever  the  little  rebel  was  old 
enough,  he  was  sent  away  to  boarding- 
school,  and  then  there  was  never  found 
a  time  when  it  was  convenient  to  have 
him  come  home  again.  He  could  not 
come  in  the  spring,  for  then  they  were 
house-cleaning,  nor  in  the  autumn,  be- 
cause then  they  were  house-cleaning ;  and 
so  he  spent  his  vacations  at  school,  unless, 
by  good  luck,  a  companion  who  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  home  invited  him 
there.  His  associations,  associates,  hab- 
its, principles,  were  as  little  known  to 
his  mother  as  if  she  had  sent  him  to  Chi- 
na. Aunt  Zeruah  used  to  congratulate 
herself  on  the  rest  there  was  at  home, 
now  he  was  gone,  and  say  she  was  only 
living  in  hopes  of  the  time  when  Charlie 
and  Jim  would  be  big  enough  to  send 
away  too ;  and  meanwhile  Charlie  and 


Jim,  turned  out  of  the  charmed  circle 
which  should  hold  growing  boys  to  the 
father's  and  mother's  side,  detesting  the 
dingy,  lonely  play-room,  used  to  run  the 
city-streets,  and  hang  round  the  railroad- 
depots  or  docks.  Parents  may  depend 
upon  it,  that,  if  they  do  not  make  an 
attractive  resort  for  their  boys,  Satan 
will.  There  are  places  enough,  kept 
warm  and  light  and  bright  and  merry, 
where  boys  can  go  whose  mothers'  par- 
lors are  too  fine  for  them  to  sit  in.  There 
are  enough  to  be  found  to  clap  them  on 
the  back,  and  tell  them  stories  that  their 
mothers  must  not  hear,  and  laugh  when 
they  compass  with  their  little  piping  voi- 
ces the  dreadful  litanies  of  sin  and  shame. 
In  middle  life,  our  poor  Sophie,  who  as 
a  girl  was  so  gay  and  frolicsome,  so  full 
of  spirits,  had  dried  and  sharpened  into 
a  hard-visaged,  angular  woman, —  care- 
ful and  troubled  about  many  things,  and 
forgetful  that  one  thing  is  needful.  One 
of  the  boys  had  run  away  to  sea ;  I  be- 
lieve he  has  never  been  heard  of.  As 
to  Tom,  the  oldest,  he  ran  a  career  wild 
and  hard  enough  for  a  time,  first  at 
school  and  then  in  college,  and  there 
came  a  time  when  he  came  home,  in  the 
full  might  of  six  feet  two,  and  almost 
broke  his  mother's  heart  with  his  asser- 
tions of  his  home  rights  and  privileges. 
Mothers  who  throw  away  the  key  of  their 
children's  hearts  in  childhood  sometimes 
have  a  sad  retribution.  As  the  children 
never  were  considered  when  they  were 
little  and  helpless,  so  they  do  not  con- 
sider when  they  are  strong  and  power- 
ful. Tom  spread  wide  desolation  among 
the  household  gods,  lounging  on  the  so- 
fas, spitting  tobacco-juice  on  the  carpets, 
scattering  books  and  engravings  hither 
and  thither,  and  throwing  all  the  family- 
traditions  into  wild  disorder,  as  he  would 
never  have  done,  had  not  all  his  childish 
remembrances  of  them  been  embittered 
by  the  association  of  restraint  and  priva- 
tion. He  actually  seemed  to  hate  any 
appearance  of  luxury  or  taste  or  order, — 
he  was  a  perfect  Philistine. 

As  for  my  friend  Bill,  from  being  the 
pleasantest  and  most  genial  of  fellows,  he 
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became  a  morose,  misanthropic  man.  Dr. 
Franklin  has  a  significant  proverb,  — 
"  Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  kitchen- 
fire."  Silks  and  satins  —  meaning  by 
them  the  luxuries  of  housekeeping — often 
put  out  not  only  the  parlor-fire,  but  that 
more  sacred  flame,  the  fire  of  domestic 
love.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  misery  to 
a  man  and  to  his  children  to  be  homeless ; 
and  many  a  mau  has  a  splendid  house, 
but  no  home. 


"*Papa,"  said  Jennie,  "  you  ought  to 
write  and  tell  what  are  your  ideas  of 
keeping  a  home." 

"  Girls,  you  have  only  to  think  how 
your  mother  has  brought  you  up." 

Nevertheless,  I  think,  being  so  fortu- 
nate a  husband,  I  might  reduce  my  wife's 
system  to  an  analysis,  and  my  next  pa- 
per shall  be,  — 

What  is  a  home,  and  how  to  keep  it  f 


THE   CONVULSIONISTS  OF  ST.  MEDARD. 


OF  all  the  mental  epidemics  that  have 
visited  Europe,  beyond  question  the  most 
remarkable,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
the  most  inexplicable,  is  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  Paris  some  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  among  what  were  called  the 
Convulsionists  of  St.  Medard. 

The  celebrated  Jansenius,  Bishop  of 
Ypres,  during  his  life  the  opponent  and 
enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  excluded  from  the  theological  schools 
o'f  Louvain,  left  behind  him,  at  his  death, 
'a  treatise,  posthumously  published  in 
1640,  entitled,  "Augustinus,"  in  which  he 
professed  to  set  forth  the  true  opinions  of 
St.  Augustine  on  those  century-long  dis- 
puted questions  of  Grace,  Free- Will,  and 
Predestination.  Taking  ground  against 
the  Molinists,  he  contended  for  the  doc- 
trine of  Predestination  antecedent  and 
absolute,  a  gift  purely  gratuitous,  of  God's 
free  grace,  independent  of  any  virtue 
or  merit  in  the  recipient  soul.  This  doc- 
trine, set  forth  in  five  propositions,  was 
condemned,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  Popes  Innocent  X.  and 
Alexander  VII. ;  and  against  it,  when  re- 
vived by  Father  Quesnel  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  ful- 
minated, in  1713,  by  Pope  Clement  XL, 
the  famous  Bull  Unigenitus. 

From  this  Bull,  accepted  in  France  af- 
ter long  opposition,  the  Jansenist  party 


appealed  to  a  future  Papal  Council, 
thence  deriving  their  name  of  Appel- 
lants. Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  zealous  was  the  Diacre  Paris, 
who  refused  a  curacy,  to  avoid  signing 
his  adhesion  to  what  he  regarded  as 
heresy,  consumed  his  fortune  in  works 
of  charity,  and  his  health  in  austerities 
of  a  character  so  excessive  that  they 
abridged  his  life.  Dying,  as  his  parti- 
sans have  it,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and 
protesting  with  his  last  breath  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  obnoxious  Bull,  his 
remains  were  deposited,  on  the  second 
of  May,  1727,  in  the  small  church-yard 
of  St.  Medard,  situated  in  the  twelfth 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  on  the  Rue 
Mouffetard,  not  far  from  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes. 

To  the  tomb  of  one  whom  they  regarded 
as  a  martyr  to  their  cause  the  Jansenist 
Appellants  habitually  resorted,  in  all  the 
fervor  of  religious  zeal,  heated  to  enthu- 
siasm by  the  persecution  of  the  dominant 
party.  And  there,  after  a  time,  phenom- 
ena presented  themselves,  which  caused 
for  years,  throughout  the  French  capital 
and  among  the  theologians  of  that  age,  a 
fever  of  excitement ;  and  which,  though 
they  have  been  noticed  by  medical  and 
other  writers  of  our  own  century,  have 
not  yet,  in  my  judgment,  attracted,  either 
from  the  medical  profession  or  from  the 
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pneumatological  inquirer,  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

Of  these  phenomena  a  portion  were 
physical,  and  a  portion  were  mental  or 
psychological.  The  former,  first  appear- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1731, 
consisted  (as  alleged)  partly  of  extraor- 
dinary cures,  the  apparent  result  of  vio- 
lent convulsive  movements  which  over- 
took the  patients  soon  after  their  bodies 
touched  the  marble  of  the  tomb,  some- 
times even  without  approaching  it,  by 
swallowing,  in  wine  or  water,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  earth  gathered  from  around 
it,  the  effect  being  heightened  by  strict 
fasting  and  prayer, — partly  of  what  were 
called  the  "  Grands  Secours,"  literally 
"  Great  Succors,"  consisting  of  the  most 
desperate,  one  might  say  murderous,  rem- 
edies, applied,  at  their  urgent  request,  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  Convulsion- 
ists. These  measures,  called  of  relief, 
and  carried  to  an  incredible  excess,  were 
of  such  a  character,  that,  during  any  nor- 
mal state  of  the  human  system,  they  would 
have  destroyed,  not  one^but  a  hundred 
lives,  if  the  patient,  or  victim,  had  been  en- 
dowed with  so  many.  Those  who  regard- 
ed this  marvellous  immunity  from  what 
seemed  certain  immolation  as  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  God  were  called  Suc- 
corists ;  their  opponents,  ascribing  such 
effects  to  the  interference  of  the  Devil 
in  protection  of  his  own,  or  (a  somewhat 
rare  opinion  in  those  days)  to  natural 
agency,  went  by  the  name  of  A  nti-Succor- 
ists.  (Secouristes  and  Anti-Secouristes.) 

Some  of  these  alleged  cures,  but  more 
especially  some  of  these  so-called  suc- 
cors, were  of  a  nature  so  far  passing  be- 
lief, that  one  would  be  tempted  to  cast 
them  aside  as  sheer  impostures,  were  not 
the  main  facts  vouched  for  by  evidence, 
not  from  the  Jansenists  alone,  but  from 
their  bitterest  opponents,  so  direct,  so 
overwhelmingly  multiplied,  so  minutely 
circumstantial,  that  to  reject  it  would 
amount  to  a  virtual  declaration,  that, 
in  proof  of  the  extraordinary  and  the 
improbable,  we  will  accept  no  testimony 
whatever,  let  its  weight  or  character  be 
what  it  may.  Accordingly,  we  find  dis- 


passionate modern  writers,  medical  and 
others,  while  reminding  us,  as  well  they 
may,  that  enlightened  observers  of  these 
strange  phenomena  were  lacking,*  and 
while  properly  suggesting  that  we  ought 
to  make  allowance  for  exaggeration  in 
some  of  the  details,  yet  admitting  as  in- 
contestable realities  the  substantial  facts 
related  by  the  historians  of  St.  Medard. 
Among  these  historians  the  chief  is 
Carre  de  Montgeron,  a  magistrate  of 
rank  and  high  character,  Counsellor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  An  enthusiast, 
and  a  weak  logician,  as  hot  enthusiasts 
generally  are,  Montgeron's  honesty  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  beyond  question.  Convert- 
ed to  Jansenism  on  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1731,  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Medard,  by  the  strange  scenes  there  pass- 
ing, he  expended  his  fortune,  sacrificed 
his  liberty,  and  devoted  years  of  his  life, 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  works  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press.f  It  consists  of  three 
quarto  volumes,  of  some  nine  hundred 
closely  printed  pages  each.  Crowded 

*  "  Les  observateurs  e'claire's  manquaient  en 
1737  pour  suivre  la  transformation  des  pheno- 
menes  morbides." —  Calmeil,  De  la  Folie,  Tom. 
II.  p.  317. 

t  La  Verite  des  Miracles  operes  par  I1  Inter- 
cession de  M.  de  Paris  et  autres  Appdlans  de- 
montree;  avec  des  Observations  sur  le  Pheno- 
mena des  Convulsions,  par  Carre1  de  Montgeron, 
Conseiller  au  Parlement  de  Paris.  3  vols.  4to. 
2d.ed.  Cologne,  1745. 

The  first  edition,  consisting,  however,  of  a 
single  volume  only,  appeared  in  1737,  and  was 
presented  to  the  King  in  person  at  Versailles, 
by  M.  de  Montgdron,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July  of  that  year.  The  work  was  translated 
into  German  and  Flemish;  and  besides  sever- 
al editions  which  appeared  in  France,  one  was 
published  in  Germany  and  two  in  Holland.  It 
is  illustrated  with  costly  engravings. 

Though  the  King  (Louis  XV.)  received  M. 
de  MontgeYon  in  an  apparently  gracious  man- 
ner, yet,  the  very  night  after  his  reception,  as 
he  had  himself  foreseen,  he  was  arrested  and 
cast  into  the  Bastille.  Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  place  of  confinement  to  an- 
other; and  at  the  time  he  was  preparing  the 
second  edition  of  his  work,  he  was  still  (in 
1744)  a  prisoner  in  the  citadel  of  Valence.  ^  See 
Advertisement  to  that  edition,  note  to  page  vii.) 
He  died  in  exile  at  Valence,  in  1754. 
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with  repetitions,  and  teeming  with  false 
reasoning,  these  volumes  nevertheless  con- 
tain, backed  by  certificates  without  num- 
ber, such  an  elaborate  aggregation  of  con- 
current testimony  as  I  think  human  in- 
dustry never  before  brought  together  to 
prove  any  contested  class  of  phenomena. 

Not  less  zealous,  if  less  voluminous, 
were  the  writers  opposed  to  what  was 
called  "  the  work  of  the  convulsions." 
Of  these  one  of  the  chief  was  Dona  La 
Taste,  Bishop  of  Bethleem,  author  of 
the  "  Lettres  Theologiques,"  and  of  the 
"  Memoire  Theologique,"  in  both  of 
which  the  extravagances  of  the  Convul- 
sionists are  severely  handled ;  a  second 
was  the  Abbe  d'Asfeld,  who,  in  1738, 
published  his  "  Vains  Efforts  des  Dis- 
cernans,"  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  anoth- 
er, M.  Poncet,  who  put  forth  an  elaborate 
reply  to  the  Succorists,  entitled  "  Re- 
ponse  des  Anti-Secouristes  a  la  Recla- 
mation." 

The  convulsions,  commencing  in  the 
year  1731,  almost  immediately  assumed 
an  epidemical  character,  spreading  so  rap- 
idly that  in  a  few  months  the  affected 
reached  the  number  of  eight  hundred. 
These  were  to  be  found  not  only  on  the 
tomb  and  in  the  cemetery  itself,  but  in 
the  streets,  lanes,  and  houses  adjoining. 
Many,  after  returning  from  the  exciting 
scenes  of  St.  Medard,  were  seized  with 
convulsions  in  their  own  dwellings. 

The  numbers  and  the  excitement  went 
on  increasing,  and  conversions  to  Jan- 
senism were  counted  by  thousands ;  the 
scenes  became  daily  more  extravagant, 
and  the  phenomena  more  extraordinary, 
until  the  King,  moved  either  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  physicians  or  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Jesuit  theologians,  caused 
the  cemetery  to  be  closed  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January,  1732.* 

Not  for  such  interdiction,  however,  did 
the  phenomena,  once  in  progress,  inter- 

*  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  wit  and  irrever- 
ence, proposed  that  the  notice,  proclaiming  the 
royal  command,  to  be  affixed  to  the  gate  of 
the  church-yard  should  read  as  follows :  — 

"  De  part  le  Hoi,  defense  i  Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu." 


mit.  For  fifteen  years,  or  longer,*  the 
symptoms  continued,  with  more  or  less 
violence.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Con- 
vulsionists greatly  increased  after  the  cem- 
etery was  closed,  extending  to  those  who 
had  no  ailment  or  bodily  infirmity  .f 

The  symptoms,  though  varying  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  were  of  one  general 
character,  partaking,  especially  as  to  the 
muscular  phenomena,  of  the  nature  of 
hysteria,  or  hystero-catalepsy.  The  pa- 
tient, soon  after  being  placed  on  the  re- 
vered tomb,  or  on  the  ground  near  it, 
was  commonly  attacked  by  a  tumultuous 
movement  of  all  his  members.  Contrac- 
tions exhibited  themselves  in  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  principal  muscles  all  over 
the  body.  The  nervous  system  became 
dreadfully  excited.  The  heart  beat  vio- 
lently, and  the  patient,  sometimes  retain- 
ing partial  consciousness  and  suffering 
extreme  pain,  could  not  restrain  violent 
cries.  He  usually  experienced,  also,  a 
tingling  or  pricking  sensation  in  any  dis- 
eased member.  Those  who  from  birth 
had  been  afflicted  with  paralysis,  or  par- 
tial paralysis,  of  a  limb,  or  one  side  of 
the  body,  felt  the  convulsions  chiefly  in 
that  limb  or  side.  The  convulsions  were 
often  so  violent  that  numerous  assistants 

*  Hecker  alleges  that  "  the  insanity  of  the 
Convulsionnaires  lasted,  without  interruption, 
until  the  year  1790,"  that  is,  for  fifty-nine 
years,  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution;  also,  that,  in 
the  year  1762,  the  "  Grands  Secours  "  were 
forbidden  by  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  — 
Epidemics  of  the  Middle,  Ages,  from  the  German, 
of  I.  F.  C.  Hecker,  M.  D.,  translated  by  B.  G. 
Babington,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  London,  1846,  p.  149. 

There  were  published  by  Renault,  parish 
priest  at  Vaux  near  Ancerre,  two  pamphlets 
against  the  Succorists,  —  one  entitled  "  Le  Se- 
courisme  d^truit  dans  ses  Fondemens,"  in  1759, 
and  the  other, "  Le  Mystere  d'luiquitd,"  as  late 
as  1788,  —  an  evidence  that  the  controversy 
was  kept  up  for  at  least  half  a  century. 

t  "A  peine  1'entrde  du  tombeau  eut  elle 
e'te'  ferme'e,  qu'on  vit  le  nombre  des  Convul- 
sionnaires s'accroitre  extraordinairement.  Les 
convulsions  commencerent  a  s'etendre  jusqu'a 
des  personnes  qui  n'avaient  ni  maladie  ni  infir- 
mite'  corporelle."  —  (Euvres  de  Colbert,  Tom.  II. 
p.  203.  (This  is  Colbert,  Bishop  of  Montpel- 
lier,  and  nephew  of  Louis  XIV.'s  minister.) 
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could  scarcely  restrain  the  patient  from 
seriously  injuring  himself  by  dashing  his 
body  or  limbs  against  the  marble.* 

The  Demoiselle  Fourcroy,  alleged  to 
have  been  suddenly  cured,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  April,  1732,  by  means  of  these 
convulsions,  of  a  confirmed  anchylosis, 
which  had  deformed  her  left  foot,  and 
which  the  physicians  had  pronounced  in- 
curable,! thus  describes,  in  her  deposi- 
tion, her  sensations :  —  "  They  caused  me 
to  take  wine  in  which  was  some  earth 
from  the  tomb  of  M.  de  Paris,  and  I  im- 
mediately engaged  in  prayer,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  neuvaine  "  (that  is,  a  nine- 
days'  act  of  devotion).  "  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  I  was  seized  with  a  great 
shuddering,  and  soon  after  with  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  members,  which  caused 
my  whole  body  to  jerk  into  the  air,  and 
gave  me  a  force  I  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed,—  so  that  the  united  strength  of 
several  persons  present  could  scarcely  re- 
strain me.  After  a  time,  in  the  course 
of  these  violent  convulsive  movements,  I 
lost  all  consciousness.  As  soon  as  they 
passed  off,  I  recovered  my  senses,  and  felt 
a  sensation  of  tranquillity  and  internal 
peace,  such  as  I  had  never  experienced 
before."  J 

It  was  usually  at  the  moment  of  recov- 
ery from  these  convulsions,  as  Montge- 
ron  alleges  and  the  certificates  published 
by  him  declare,  that  the  cures  deemed 
by  him  miraculous  were  effected.  Some- 
times, however,  these  cures  were  gradu- 
al only,  extending  through  several  days 
or  weeks. 

In  Montgeron's  work  fourteen  distinct 
cures  are  minutely  reported,  all  of  per- 
sons declared  by  the  attendant  physi- 
cians to  be  incurable.  Each  of  these 
cures,  with  the  documentary  evidence  in 
support  of  it,  occupies  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  pages  of  his  book.  The  greater 

*  Montge'ron,  work  cited,  Tom.  II.  p.  36. 
Calmeil,  De  la  Folie,  Tom.  II.  pp.  315,  317. 

t  For  particulars  and  certificates  in  this  case, 
see  Montge'ron,  Tom.  II.  Troisieme  Demon- 
stration, pp.  1-58. 

J  Montge'ron,  work  cited,  Tom.  II.  Pieces 
Justificatives  de  la  Troisieme  Demonstration,  p.  4. 


number  are  cases  of  paralysis,  usually  of 
one  entire  side  of  the  body,  in  some  in- 
stances complicated  with  general  drop- 
sy, in  others  with  cancer,  in  others  again 
with  attacks  of  apoplexy.  There  are  four 
cases  where  the  eyesight  was  restored, — 
one  of  them  of  a  lachrymal  fistula  ;  one 
of  a  young  Spanish  nobleman,  who  sud- 
denly recovered  the  use  of  his  right  eye, 
the  left,  however,  remaining  uncured ; 
and  there  is  a  case  in  which  a  young 
woman,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely cured  on  the  tomb  of  M.  de  Pa- 
ris, at  the  moment  the  convulsions  ceas- 
ed, immediately  repeating,  though  not 
understanding,  any  word  that  was  spok- 
en to  her  by  the  bystanders. 

My  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  follow 
Montgeron  through  the  details  and  the 
documentary  proof  of  these  cures.  That 
the  patient,  in  each  case,  previously  ex- 
amined by  some  physician  of  reputation, 
was  pronounced  incurable,  does  not  prove 
that  he  was  so.  Yet,  unless  Montgeron 
lie,  some  of  the  cures  are  inexplicable, 
upon  any  received  principles  of  medical 
science.  One  man,  (Philippe  Sergent,) 
whose  right  knee  had  shrunk  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  right  leg  was,  and  had 
been  for  more  than  a  year,  three  finger- 
breadths  shorter  than  the  left,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  certificates,  cured  on  the 
spot,  threw  away  his  crutches,  and  walk- 
ed home,  unaided,  followed  by  a  won- 
dering crowd.  Another  patient,  (  Mar- 
guerite Thibault,)  affected  by  general 
dropsy,  and  whose  feet  and  legs  were 
swollen  to  three  times  their  natural  size, 
is  reported  to  have  been  cured  so  sud- 
denly that  before  she  left  the  tomb  her 
servant  could  put  on  her  feet  the  same 
slippers  she  had  worn  previously  to  ter 
malady.  This  woman  had  also  been  af- 
flicted, for  three  years,  with  paralysis  of 
the  left  side,  so  complete  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  power  of  motion.  Yet  she  is 
stated  to  have  raised  herself,  unaided,  on 
the  tomb,  to  have  walked  from  the  spot, 
and  even  to  have  ascended  the  stairs  of 
her  house  on  her  return.  The  symptom 
immediately  preceding  her  cure  is  said 
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to  have  been  "  a  beneficent  heat,  which 
diffused  itself  over  the  entire  left  side,  so 
long  deadly  cold."  This  was  followed 
by  a  consciousness  of  power  to  move  it ; 
and  her  first  effort  was  to  stretch  out  her 
paralytic  arm.* 

But  these  cures,  wonderful  as  they 
appear,  are  far  less  marvellous  than 
another  class  of  phenomena  already  re- 
ferred to. 

The  convulsions  were  often  accompa- 
nied by  an  urgent  instinctive  desire  for 
certain  extreme  remedies,  sometimes  of 
a  frightful  character,  —  as  stretching  the 
limbs  with  a  violence  similar  to  that  of 
the  rack,  —  administering  on  the  breast, 
stomach,  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
hundreds  of  terrible  blows  with  heavy 
weapons  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  —  press- 
ing with  main  force  against  various  parts 
of  the  body  with  sharp-pointed  swords, 
—  pressure  under  enormous  weights,  — 
exposure  to  excessive  heat,  etc.  Mont- 
geron,  viewing  the  whole  as  miraculous, 
says,  —  "  God  frequently  causes  the  con- 
vulsionists  the  most  acute  pains,  and  at 
the  same  tune  intimates  to  them,  by  a 
supernatural  instinct,  that  the  formida- 
ble succors  which  He  desires  that  they 
should  demand  will  cause  all  their  suffer- 
ings to  cease;  and  these  sufferings  usu- 
ally have  a  sort  of  relation  to  the  succors 
which  are  to  prove  a  remedy  for  them. 
For  instance,  an  oppression  on  the  breast 
indicates  the  necessity  for  blows  of  ex- 
treme violence  on  that  part;  an  exces- 
sive cold,  or  a  devouring  heat,  when  it 
suddenly  seizes  a  convulsionist,  requires 
that  he  should  be  pushed  into  the  midst 
of  flames ;  a  sharp  pang,  similar  to  that 
caused  by  an  iron  point  piercing  the 
flesh,  demands  a  thrust  of  a  rapier,  f  giv- 
en in  the  spot  where  the  pain  is  felt, 

*  Montge'ron,  Tom.  I.  Seconde  Demonstra- 
tion, p.  6. 

t  ^Uncoup  (Fcpee"  is  the  expression  em- 
ploved  by  Montge'ron;  but  the  facts  elsewhere 
reported  by  himself  do  not  seem  to  bear  out, 
in  most  cases,  its  accuracy.  It  was  not  usual- 
ly a  thrust  of  a  sword's  point,  but  only  a. press- 
ure with  the  point  of  a  sharp  sword,  often  so 
strong,  however,  that  the  weapon  was  bent  by 
its  force. 


be  it  in  the  throat,  in  the  mouth,  or  in 
the  eyes,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples ;  and  let  the  rapier  be  pushed 
as  it  may,  the  point,  no  matter  how  sharp, 
cannot  pierce  the  most  tender  flesh,  not 
even  the  eye  of  the  patient :  of  this,  in 
my  third  proposition,  I  shall  adduce 
proof  the  most  incontestable."  * 

To  some  extent,  it  would  seem,  the 
symptoms  themselves,  attending  the  con- 
vulsions, appeared,  to  the  observant  phy- 
sician, to  warrant  the  propriety  of  the 
remedy  desired.  Montgeron  copies  a  re- 
port of  a  case  made  to  him,  and  attest- 
ed by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
a  Jansenist,  who  had  persuaded  his  cous- 
in, Dr.  M ,  at  that  time  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  Paris,  and  much 
prejudiced  against  the  Jansenist  move- 
ment, to  accompany  him  to  a  house 
where  there  was  a  young  girl  subject  to 
the  reigning  epidemic.  They  found  her 
in  a  room  with  twenty  or  thirty  persons, 
and  at  the  moment  in  convulsions.  The 
assistants  agreed  to  place  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  physician,  and  he  carefully 
noted  the  movements  of  the  patient. 

"  After  a  time,"  proceeds  the  reporter, 
"  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  observe  a 
sudden  convulsive  retraction  of  all  the 
members.  Examining  the  patient  close- 
ly, touching  her  breast  and  limbs,  he 
became  aware  of  a  contraction  of  the 
nerves,  which  gradually  reached  such  a 
degree  of  violence  that  the  whole  body 
was  disfigured  in  a  frightful  manner. 
His  surprise  was  extreme,  and  it  was 
soon  changed  to  alarm,  which  induced 
him  to  forget  his  prejudices,  and  to  resort 
to  the  very  means  he  had  previously  con- 
demned as  useless  or  dangerous.  He 
caused  us  to  place  ourselves,  one  at  the 
head  and  one  at  each  hand  and  foot, 
and  bade  us  pull  moderately.  We  did  so. 
"  '  Not  enough,'  he  said,  with  his  hand 
on  the  patient's  breast ;  '  stronger ! ' 
"  We  obeyed. 

" '  Stronger  yet ! '  he  exclaimed. 
"  We  told  him  we  were  exerting  our 
entire  strength. 

"  '  Two,  then,  to  each  limb,'  he  said. 
*  Montge'ron,  Tom.  III.  p.  10. 
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"It  was  done,  (by  the  aid  of  long  and 
very  strong  pieces  of  cloth-listing,)  but 
proved  insufficient. 

"  '  Three  to  each ! '  he  cried ;  '  the 
child  will  die ;  pull  with  all  your  force  ! 
Stronger  still ! ' 

" '  We  cannot.' 

"  '  Then  four  to  each ! ' 

"  He  was  obeyed. 

" '  Ah,  that  relieves,'  he  said ;  '  the 
nerves  resume  their  tone ;  the  symptoms 
improve.  But  do  not  relax  the  tension.' 

"  Then  again,  after  a  pause,  — 

"  '  Strong  !  stronger  !  The  contrac- 
tions increase.  Put  all  your  strength 
to  it.' " 

Ultimately  five  persons  were  assigned 
to  each  band ;  and  the  nearest  aided 
themselves  by  bracing  their  feet  against 
the  bed.  They  continued  their  efforts 
during  half  an  hour,  sometimes  pulling 
with  all  their  strength,  sometimes  less 
strongly,  as  the  physician  observed  the 
contraction  of  the  nerves  to  increase  or 
relax.  Finally  he  ordered  the  tension  to 
be  gradually  diminished,  in  proportion  as 
the  convulsion  passed  off. 

After  a  time  this  convulsion  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  causing  a  sudden  and 
alarming  swelling  of  the  chest.  "  The 
girl  stood  leaning  against  a  wall,  and  in 
that  position  he  caused  us,  as  had  been 
our  wont,  to  press  with  force  on  her 
chest.  This  we  did,  interposing  a  small 
cushion  composed  of  listing.  At  first,  I 
alone  assisted."  Then  Dr.  M or- 
dered three,  four,  five,  ultimately  even  a 
greater  number  of  persons,  to  aid  them. 
"  The  convulsion  ceased  gradually,  and 
in  the  same  proportion  he  caused  us  to 
diminish  the  pressure." 

"  Afterwards  the^  physician,  having  re- 
tired to  another  room,  said  to  us,  before 
going  away,  '  You  would  be  homicides, 
gentlemen,  if  you  did  not  render  these 
succors ;  for  the  symptoms  require  them ; 
and  the  girl  would  die,  if  you  refused 
them.  There  is  nothing  but  what  is 
natural  in  the  relation  between  her  state 
and  these  succors.' "  * 

*  See,  for  the  entire  relation,  from  which  I 
have  here  given  extracts  only,  Hontge'ron's 


Another  example,  occurring  in  1 740, 
and  still  more  striking,  because  the  case 
was  that  of  a  girl  only  three  years  of 
age,  is  given  by  Montgeron  on  the  au- 
thority (among  other  witnesses)  of  Count 
de  Novion,  a  near  relative  of  the  Duke 
de  Gesvres,  Governor  of  Paris.  The 
Count,  having  been  present  throughout 
this  case,  testifies  from  personal  obser- 
vation. 

The  child's  limbs,  as  in  the  previous 
example,  were  drawn  up  by  violent  con- 
vulsive movements,  and  the  muscles  be- 
came as  it  were  knotted,  causing  extreme 
pain.  The  little  creature  urgently  beg- 
ged that  they  would  draw  her  legs  and 
arms.  Moderate  tension  caused  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  pain ;  violent  tension,  ad- 
ministered with  fear  and  trembling,  re- 
lieved her  immediately.  She  complain- 
ed also  of  acute  pain  in  the  breast,  which 
swelled  to  an  alarming  extent.  To  re- 
move this,  nothing  proved  effectual  but 
excessive  pressure  with  the  knee  on  the 
part  affected. 

After  a  time,  however,  some  of  the 
Anti-Succorist  theologians  persuaded  the 
mother  that  the  succors  ought  not  to  be 
administered,  —  and  even  raised  doubts 
in  her  mind  and  in  that  of  the  Count, 
as  to  whether  the  Devil  had  not  some 
agency  in  the  affair.  "  Who  knows," 
said  the  latter,  "if  the  Arch -Enemy 
has  no  part  in  this  ?  "  So  they  inter- 
mitted the  succors  for  some  weeks.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  infant  gradually  sank 
from  day  to  day,  would  scarcely  eat  or 
drink,  seldom  slept,  and  death  seemed 
imminent. 

The  physician,  being  called  in,  declar- 
ed that  the  only  hope  was  in  resuming 
the  succors,  terrible  as  they  appeared,  and 
that,  too,  promptly.  To  the  father  he 
said,  "If  you  delay,  it  will  be  too  lite. 
While  you  are  trying  all  your  fine  ex- 
periments with  her,  your  child  will  die." 
They  resumed  the  same  violent  remedies 

work,  Tom.  III.  pp.  24-26.  MontgeVon,  though 
he  vouches  for  the  narrator  as  a  gentleman 
worthy  of  all  credit,  does  not  give  his  name, 

nor  that  of  the  physician,  except  as  Dr.  M . 

The  occurrence  took  place  in  1732. 
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as  before ;  and  the  child  was  gradually 
restored  to  perfect  health.* 

But  these  examples,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  them,  are  but  some  of  the  most 
moderate,  which  Montgeron  himself  ad- 
mits to  be  explicable  on  natural  princi- 
ples. He  says :  "  During  the  first  months 
that  the  succors  commenced,  the  power 
of  resistance  offered  by  the  convulsion- 
ists  did  not  appear  so  surprising,  and 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  effect  of  an  ex- 
cessive swelling  which  was  observed  in 
the  muscles  upon  which  the  convulsion- 
ists  requested  the  blows  to  be  given,  and 
of  the  violent  agitation  of  the  animal 
spirits ;  so  that  the  succors  demanded  by 
the  sufferers  appeared,  in  a  measure,  the 
natural  remedy  for  the  state  in  which  God 
had  placed  them.  But  when,  every  day, 
the  violence  of  the  blows  increased,  it 
became  evident  that  the  natural  force  of 
the  muscles  could  not  equal  that  of  the 
tremendous  strokes  which  the  convulsion- 
ists  demanded,  in  obedience,  as  they  said, 
to  the  will  of  God.  And  here  was  mani- 
fested the  miracle."  f 

I  proceed  to  give,  as  an  example  of 
one  of  the  more  violent  succors  here  spok- 
en of  as  miraculous,  a  narrative,  not  ouly 
vouched  for  by  Montgeron  himself  as  a 
witness  present,  but  put  forth,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  one  of  the  most  violent  Anti- 
Succorjsts,  the  Abbe  d'Asfeld,  in  his  work 
already  referred  to,  —  and  put  forth  by 
him  in  order  to  be  condemned  as  a  wick- 
ed tempting  of  Providence,  J  or,  worse, 
an  accepting  of  aid  from  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  himself.  It  occurred  in  1734. 

"  Here,"  says  the  Abbe,  "  is  an  exam- 
ple, all  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  in- 
asmuch as  persons  of  every  station  and 
condition,  ecclesiastics,  magistrates,  la- 
dies of  rank,  were  among  the  spectators. 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  III.  pp.  107-111. 

t  Ibid.  p.  688. 

|  "As  murderous  blows  must  either  wound 
or  kill,  but  for  a  miracle,  there  ought  to  be  a 
promise  or  a  revelation  to  warrant  their  inflic- 
tion. But  God  has  given  no  such  promise,  no 
such  revelation,  to  justify  the  demanding  or 
the  granting  of  the  succors.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  tempting  of  God  to  do  so." — Fains  Efforts 
des  Disternans,  p.  133. 


Jeanne  Moler,  a  young  girl  of  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  stand- 
ing up  with  her  back  resting  against  a 
stone  wall,  an  extremely  robust  man  took 
an  andiron,*  weighing,  as  was  said,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  and  there- 
with gave  her,  with  his  whole  force,  nu- 
merous blows  on  the  stomach.  They 
counted  upwards  of  a  hundred  at  a  time. 
One  day  a  certain  friar,  after  having  giv- 
en her  sixty  such  blows,  tried  the  same 
weapon  against  a  wall ;  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  twenty -fifth  blow  he  broke 
an  opening  through  it."  f 

Dom  La  Taste,  the  great  opponent  of 
Jansenism,  alluding  to  the  same  circum- 
stance, says,  "  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact, 
that  the  andiron  sunk  so  deeply  that  it 
appeared  to  penetrate  to  the  very  back- 
bone." J 

Montgeron,  after  quoting  the  above, 
adds  his  own  testimony,  as  to  this  same 
occurrence,  in  these  words  :  — 

"  As  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  followed  up 
most  closely  the  work  of  the  convulsions, 
I  freely  admit  that  I  am  the  person  to 
whom  the  author  alludes,  when  he  speaks 
of  a  certain  friar  who  tried  against  a  wall 
the  effect  of  blows  similar  to  those  he  had 
given  the  convulsionist.  As  this  is  an 
occurrence  personal  to  myself,  I  trust  the 
reader  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  my 
presenting  to  him  the  narrative  in  a  more 
exact  and  detailed  form  than  that  in  which 
it  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  '  Vains 
Efforts.' 

"  I  had  begun,  as  I  usually  do,  by 
giving  the  convulsionist  very  moderate 
blows.  But  after  a  time,  excited  by  her 
constant  complaints,  which  left  me  no 

*  Chenet  is  the  French  expression,  an  and- 
iron, or  dog -iron,  as  it  is  sometimes  calkd. 
Montgeron  thus  describes  it:  "  The  andiron  in 
question  was  a  thick,  roughly  shaped  bar  of 
iron,  bent  at  both  ends,  but  the  front  end  divid- 
ed in  two,  to  serve  for  feet,  and  furnished  with 
a  thick,  short  knob.  This  andiron  weighed  be- 
tween twenty-nine  and  thirty  pounds."— Mont- 
geVon,  Tom.  III.  p.  693. 

t  Fains  Efforts  des  Discernans,  p.  134. 

J  Memoire  Theologigiie,  p.  41.  This  is  ad- 
mitted also  by  the  Abbe",  see  Vains  Efforts, 
p.  127,  and  by  M.  Poncet,  Reponse,  etc.,  p.  15. 
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room  to  doubt  that  the  oppression  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  of  which  she  complain- 
ed could  be  relieved  only  by  violent  blowSj 
I  gradually  increased  the  force  of  mine, 
employing  at  last  my  whole  strength ; 
but  in  vain.  The  convulsionist  contin- 
ued to  complain  that  the  blows  I  gave 
her  were  so  feeble  that  they  procured 
her  no  relief;  and  she  caused  me  to  put 
the  andiron  into  the  hands  of  a  large 
and  stout  man  who  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  spectators.  He  kept  within  no 
bounds.  Instructed  by  the  trial  he  had 
seen  me  make  that  nothing  could  be  too 
severe,  he  discharged  such  terrible  blows, 
always  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  to 
shake  the  wall  against  which  the  convul- 
sionist was  leaning. 

"  She  caused  him  to  give  her  one  hun- 
dred such  blows,  not  reckoning  as  any- 
thing the  sixty  I  had  just  administered. 
She  warmly  thanked  the  man  who  had 
procured  her  such  relief,  and  reproached 
me  for  my  weakness  and  my  lack  of  faith. 

"  When  the  hundred  blows  were  com- 
pleted, I  took  the  andiron,  desirous  of 
trying  against  the  wall  itself  whether  my 
blows,  which  she  thought  so  feeble  and 
complained  of  so  bitterly,  really  did  pro- 
duce no  effect.  At  the  twenty-fifth  stroke 
the  stone  against  which  I  struck,  and 
which  had  been  shaken  by  the  previous 
blows,  was  shattered,  and  the  pieces  fell 
out  on  the  opposite  side,  leaving  an  open- 
ing of  more  than  six  inches  square. 

"  Now  let  us  observe  what  were  the 
portions  of  the  body  of  the  convulsion- 
ist on  which  these  fearful  blows  were 
dealt.  It  is  true  that  they  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  skin,  but  they  sank  im- 
mediately to  the  back  of  the  patient;  their 
force  was  not  arrested  at  the  surface. 

"  I  insist  unnecessarily,  perhaps,  upon 
this  fact,  since  all,  even  our  greatest  en- 
emies, admit  its  truth.  But,  however  in- 
contestable it  is,  Tconceive  that  I  cannot 
too  strongly  prove  it  to  those  who  have 
not  themselves  witnessed  what  happen- 
ed ;  inasmuch  as  the  principal  objection 
made  by  the  author  of  the  '  Memoire 
Theologique '  consists  in  supposing  that 
the  violence  of  the  most  tremendous  blows 


given  to  convulsionists  is  suspended  by 
the  Devil,  who  thus  nullifies  the  effect 
they  would  naturally  produce."  * 

Montge'ron  further  says,  that  !<  the 
greatest  enemies  of  these  miraculous  suc- 
cors admitted  the  fact  that  such  terrible 
blows,  far  from  producing  the  slightest 
wound,  or  causing  the  convulsionist  the 
least  suffering,  actually  cured  the  pains 
of  which  she  complained."  f 

The  convulsionist  sometimes  demand- 
ed enormous  pressure  instead  of  violent 
blows.  To  this  also  the  Abbe  d'Asfeld 
testifies.  I  translate  from  his  "  Vains 
Efforts." 

"  Next  came  the  exercise  of  the  plat- 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  III.  pp.  693,  694.  The 
author  takes  great  pains  to  disprove  a  theory 
which  few  persons,  in  our  day,  will  think  worth 
refuting.  In  this  connection,  he  quotes  from  a 
memoir  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
spent  much  time  in  examining  these  phenom- 
ena, as  follows:—"  The  force  of  the  action  and 
movement  of  the  instruments  employed  is  not 
broken  or  arrested  or  turned  aside.  Experi- 
ence conclusively  proves  this.  One  sees  the 
bodies  of  the  convulsionists  bend  and  sink  be- 
neath the  blows.  One  can  perceive  that  the 
parts  assailed  are  twisted,  and  receive  all  the 
movements  which  such  weapons  as  those  em- 
ployed are  calculated  to  communicate.  And 
the  violence  of  the  blows  is  often  such  that  not 
only  are  they  heard  from  the  lowest  story  of  a 
house  to  tha  highest,  but  they  actually  commu- 
nicate to  the  floor  and  to  the  walls  of  th6  apart- 
ment a  shock,  which  is  sensibly  felt,  and  which 
causes  the  spectators  to  start."  —  p.  686. 

Montge'ron  adds  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence. He  says,  —  "  That  has  happened  fre- 
quently to  myself.  I  have  often  been  so  much 
impressed  with  the  strong  motion  communicat- 
ed to  the  floor  by  the  terrible  blows  dealt  with 
stones  or  billets  of  wood  with  which  they  were 
striking  convulsionists,  that  I  could  not  re- 
strain a  shudder.  For  the  rest,  this  is  an  oc- 
currence to  the  truth  of  which  there  are  as 
many  to  testify  as  there  have  been  persons, 
whether  friends  or  foes,  who  have  seen  the 
'  great  succors.'  One  may  say,  that  it  is  a  fact 
attested  by  witnesses  innumerable." — Mont- 
ge'ron, Tom.  III.  p.  686. 

Independently  of  the  theory  of  Satanic  inter- 
vention which  the  above  details  are  adduced 
to  disprove,  they  are  very  interesting  in  them- 
selves, for  the  insight  they  give  into  the  exact 
character  of  these  terrible  probations. 

t  Montge'ron,  Tom.  III.  p.  694. 
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form.  It  consisted  in  placing  on  the 
convulsionist,  who  was  stretched  on  the 
ground,  a  board  of  sufficient  size  to  cover 
her  entirely ;  and  as  many  men  as  could 
stand  upon  it  mounted  on  the  board. 
The  convulsionist  sustained  them  all."  * 

Montge"ron  adds,  —  "  This  relation  is  tol- 
erably exact,  and  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  observe,  that,  as  they  gave. each  other 
the  hand,  for  reciprocal  support,  most  of 
those  who  were  on  the  board  rested  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  on  a  single  foot. 
Thus,  twenty  men  at  a  time  often  stood 
upon  the  board,  and  were  supported  on 
the  body  of  a  young  convulsionist.  Now, 
as  most  men  weigh  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  many  weigh  more,  the  body 
of  the  girl  must  have  sustained  a  weight 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  if  not  some- 
times nearly  four  thousand, — a  load  suffi- 
cient to  crush  an  ox.  Yet,  not  only  was 
the  convulsionist  not  oppressed  by  it, 
but  she  often  found  the  pressure  insuf- 
ficient to  correct  the  swelling  which  dis- 
tended her  muscles.  With  what  force 
must  not  God  have  endowed  the  body 
of  this  girl !  Since  the  days  of  Sam- 
son, was  ever  seen  such  a  prodigy?"! 

If  these  incidents,  attested  as  they  are 
by  friend  and  foe,  seem  to  us  incredible, 
.what  shall  we  say  of  another,  not  less 
strongly  attested  ? 

Let  us  first,  as  before,  take  the  state- 
ment of  an  adversary.  I  translate  from 
the  "  Memoire  The"ologique." 

"  A  convulsionist  laid  herself  on  the 
floor,  flat  on  her  back  ;  and  a  man,  kneel- 
ing beside  her,  and  raising  a  flint  stone, 
weighing  upwards  of  twenty  pounds,  as 
high  as  he  could,  after  several  preliminary 
trials,  dashed  it,  with  all  his  force,  against 
the  breast  of  the  convulsionist,  giving 
her  one  hundred  such  blows  in  succes- 
sion." J 

To  this  Montge"ron  subjoins,  —  "  But 
the  author  ought  to  have  added,  that,  at 
each  blow,  the  whole  room  shook,  the 
floor  trembled,  and  the  spectators  could 
not  repress  a  shudder  at  the  frightful 

*  Quoted  by  Jfontgdron,  Tom.  III.  p.  697. 
t  Montgdron,  Tom.  III.  p.  697. 
J  Memoire  Theoloyique,  p.  96. 
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noise  which  was  heard,  as  each  blow  fell 
on  the  convulsionist's  breast."  We  need 
not  be  surprised  that  he  adds,  —  "Not 
only  ought  such  strokes  naturally  to 
rupture  the  minute  vessels,  the  delicate 
glands,  the  veins  and  the  arteries  of 
which  the  breast  is  composed, — not  only 
ought  they,  in  the  course  of  Nature,  to 
have  crushed  and  reduced  the  whole  to 
a  bloody  mass,  —  but  they  ought  to  have 
shattered  to  pieces  the  bones  and  carti- 
lages by  which  the  breast  is  inclosed."  * 

This  was  the  view  of  the  case  taken 
by  a  celebrated  physician  of  the  day. 
Montgeron  tells  us  :  —  "  This  philosopher 
maintained  that  the  facts  alleged  could  not 
be  true,  because  they  were  physically  im- 
possible. He  raised,  among  other  objec- 
tions, this,  —  that  the  flexible,  delicate 
nature  of  the  skin,  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the 
viscera,  is  incompatible  with  a  force  and 
a  consistency  so  extraordinary  as  the  al- 
leged facts  presuppose ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  it  was  impossible,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  what  they  are, — without  a  rad- 
ical change  in  their  qualities,— that  they 
should  acquire  a  force  superior  to  that 
of  the  hardest  and  most  solid  bodies. 
They  let  him  quietly  complete  his  ana- 
tomical argument,  and  set  forth  all  his 
proofs,  and  merely  answered,  '  Come  and 
see  ;  test  the  truth  of  the  facts  for  your- 
self'.' He  went.  At  first  sight,  he  is 
seized  with  astonishment ;  he  doubts  the 
evidence  of  his  eyes ;  he  asks  to  be  al- 
lowed himself  to  administer  the  succors. 
They  immediately  place  in  his  hands  iron 
bars  of  a  crushing  weight.  He  does  not 
spare  his  blows ;  he  exerts  his  utmost 
strength.  The  weapon  sinks  into  the 
flesh,  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  entrails. 
But  the  convulsionist  only  laughs  at  his 
idle  efforts.  His  blows  but  procure  her 
relief,  without  leaving  the  least  impres- 
sion, the  slightest  trace,  even  on  the  epi- 
dermis." f 

Space  fails  me  to  furnish  more  than  a 
very  few  additional  specimens  of  the  end- 
less incidents  of  which  the  details  are 
scattered  by  Montgeron  over  hundreds 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  III.  p.  697. 
t  Ibid.  p.  698. 
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of  pages,  —  incidents  occurring  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Paris,  daily,  for  many  years. 
Three  or  four  more  of  these  may  suffice 
for  my  present  purpose. 

A  certain  Marie  Sonnet  had  made  her- 
self so  remarkable  by  the  incredible  suc- 
cors she  demanded,  that  a  physician  of 

Paris,  Dr.  A ,  published,  in  regard  to 

her  case,  a  satirical  letter  addressed  to 
M.  de  Montge"ron,  in  which,  after  attack- 
ing the  girl's  moral  character,  he  assum- 
ed this  strange  position :  "  It  is  a  senti- 
ment universally  established,  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Devil,  when  God  per- 
mits, to  communicate  to  man  forces  above 
those  of  Nature.  Nor  must  it  be  said 
that  God  never  permits  this ;  the  case  of 
the  girl  Sonnet  is  unanswerable  proof  to 
the  contrary."  * 

Among  the  incidents  which  appear  to 
have  led  to  this  opinion  one  is  thus  stat- 
ed by  him:  —  "They  let  fall  upon  her 
stomach,  from  the  height  of  the  ceiling, 
a  stone  weighing  fifty  pounds,  while  her 
body,  bent  back  like  a  bow,  was  support- 
ed on  the  point  of  a  sharpened  stake, 
placed  just  under  the  spine;  yet,  far  from 
being  crushed  by  the  stone,  or  pierced  by 
the  stake,  it  was  a  relief  to  her."  f 

Montgeron  supplies  further  particulars 
of  this  case.  He  says  :  —  "It  was  not 
once,  it  was  a  hundred  times  in  succes- 
sion, and  that  daily  repeated,  that  this 
flint  stone  was  raised  by  main  force,  by 
the  aid  of  a  pulley,  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  and  thence  suddenly  let  fall  on 
the  stomach  of  the  patient.  This  stone 
weighed,  it  is  true,  fifty  pounds  only ; 
but,  descending  from  a  great  height,  its 
effect  was  immensely  increased  by  the 
momentum  it  acquired  in  falling,  as  soon 
as  the  cord  was  detached  by  which  it  was 
suspended  in  the  air.  And,  in  truth,  the 
ribs  of  the  convulsionist  bent  under  the 
terrible  shock,  sinking  under  the  weight 
till  her  stomach  and  bowels  were  so  com- 
pletely flattened  that  the  stone  seemed 
wholly  to  displace  them.  Yet  she  re- 
ceived no  injury  whatever,  but  was  re- 

*  Lettre  dtt  Dr.  A h  M.  de  Montgeron, 

p.  8. 

t  Ibid,  p.  7. 


lieved,  as  Dr.  A himself  admits.  He 

confesses,  also,  that  the  body  of  the  con- 
vulsionist was  bent  back  so  that  the 
head  and  feet  touched  the  floor,  and  was 
supported  only  on  the  sharp  point  of  a 
stake  right  under  her  reins,  and  placed 
perpendicularly  beneath  the  spot  where 
the  stone  was  to  fall.  The  weight  of  the 
stone  in  falling  was,  therefore,  arrested 
only  by  the  point  of  this  stake,  the  body 
of  the  convulsionist  being  between  them, 
so  that  the  entire  force  of  the  blow  was 

concentrated  opposite  that  point 

The  stake  appeared  to  penetrate  to  a 
certain  depth  into  the  body,  yet  neither 
the  skin  nor  the  flesh  received  the  slight- 
est injury,  nor  did  the  convulsionist  ex- 
perience any  pain  whatever."  * 

This  same  Marie  Sonnet  exposed  her- 
self to  terrible  tests  by  fire.  A  certificate 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  signed  by  eleven 
persons,  of  whom  one  was  an  English 
lord,  one  a  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the 
Sorbonne,  and  another  the  brother  of 
Voltaire,  Armand  Arouet,  Treasurer  of 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  is  given  by 
Montgeron,  and  I  here  translate  it:  — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  certify,  that  this 
day,  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock,  p.  M., 
Marie  Sonnet,  being  in  convulsion,  was 
placed,  her  head  resting  on  one  stool  and 
her  feet  on  another,  these  stools  being 
entirely  within  a  large  chimney  and  un- 
der the  opening  of  the  same,  so  that  her 
body  was  suspended  in  the  air  above  the 
fire,  which  was  of  extreme  violence,  and 
that  she  remained  in  that  position  for  the 
space  of  thirty-six  minutes,  at  four  differ- 
ent times ;  yet  the  cloth  [drap]  in  which 
she  was  wrapped  (she  having  no  other 
dress)  was  not  burned,  though  the  flames 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  r£tat  de$ 
Convulsionnaires,  pp.  45,  46.  Montgdron  does 
not  allege,  however,  that  any  other  part  of 
the  body  than  that  where  the  warning  pains 
were  felt  became  insensible  or  invulnerable. 
He  cites  (Tom.  III.  p.  629)  the  case  of  a  con- 
vulsionist who,  "  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  striking  her  on  the  breast  with  all  pos- 
sible force  with  a  stone  weighing  twenty-five 
pounds,  bade  them  suspend  the  succors  for  a 
moment,  till  she  adjusted,  in  another  part  of 
her  dress,  a  pin  that  was  pricking  her." 
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sometimes  passed  above  it :  all  which  ap- 
pears to  us  entirely  supernatural.  In 
testimony  whereof,  we  have  signed  our 
names,  this  twelfth  of  May,  1736." 

To  this  certificate,  which  was  after- 
wards legally  recorded,  a  postscript  is 
appended,  stating,  that,  while  they  were 
writing  out  the  certificate,  Marie  placed 
herself  a  fifth  time  over  the  fire,  as  be- 
fore, remaining  there  nine  minutes ;  that 
she  appeared  to  sleep,  though  the  fire 
was  excessively  hot ;  fifteen  logs  of  wood, 
besides  fagots,  having  been  consumed  in 
the  two  hours  and  a  quarter  during  which 
the  witnesses  remained. 

Montgeron  adds,  that  this  exhibition 
has  been  witnessed  at  least  a  hundred 
times,  and  by  a  multitude  of  persons. 
And  he  expressly  states,  that  the  stools, 
which  consisted  of  iron  frames,  with  a 
board  upon  each,  were  placed  entirely 
within  the  fireplace,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  the  fire ;  so  that,  as  Marie  Son- 
net rested  her  head  on  one  stool  and  her 
feet  on  the  other,  her  body  remained 
suspended  immediately  above  the  fire ; 
and  further,  that,  "no  matter  how  in- 
tense the  heat,  not  only  did  she  suffer 
no  inconvenience,  but  the  cloth  in  which 
jshe  was  wrapped  was  never  injured,  nor 
even  singed,  though  it  was  sometimes 
actually  in  the  flames."  * 

He  declares,  also,  that  Marie,  on  other 
occasions,  remained  over  the  fire  much 
longer  than  is  above  certified.  The  au- 
thor of  the  "  Vains  Efforts  "  admits  that 
"  she'  remained  exposed  to  the  fire  long 
enough  to  roast  a  piece  of  mutton  or 
veal." 

Montgeron  informs  us,  in  addition,  that 
Marie  Sonnet  sometimes  varied  the  form 
of  this  experiment,  with  a  somewhat  va- 
rying result.  He  says,  —  "I  have  seen 
her  five  or  six  times,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  multitude  of  persons,  thrust 
both  her  feet,  with  shoes  and  stockings 
on,  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  brazier  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  fire  did  not  respect 
the  shoes,  as,  in  the  other,  it  had  respect- 
ed the  cloth  that  enwrapped  her.  The 

*  Montgdron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  t£tat  det  Con- 
vnlsionnaires,  pp.  31,  32. 


shoes  caught  fire,  and  the  soles  were  re- 
duced to  ashes,  but  without  the  convul- 
sionist  experiencing  pain  in  her  feet, 
which  she  continued  to  keep  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  fire.  Once  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  the  soles  of  her 
Blockings,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they, 
too,  were  burnt.  As  soon  as  I  touched 
them  they  crumbled  to  powder,  so  that 
the  sole  of  the  foot  remained  bare."  * 

Dr.  A ,  in  the  letter  already  allud- 
ed to,  which  he  published  against  this  girl, 
admits,  that,  "  while  in  the  midst  of  flames, 
or  stretched  over  a  burning  brazier,  she 
received  no  injury  whatever."  f 

M.  Poncet,  whom  I  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  writers 
against  the  Succorists,  Admits  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  This  convulsionist  [Gabrielle  Moler] 
placed  herself  on  her  knees  before  a  large 
fire  full  of  burning  coals  all  in  flame. 
Then,  a  person  being  seated  behind  her, 
and  holding  her  by  a  band,  she  plunged 
her  head  into  the  flames,  which  closed 
over  it ;  then,  being  drawn  back,  she  re- 
peated the  same,  continuing  it  with  a 
regular  alternate  movement.  She  has 
been  seen  thus  to  throw  herself  on  the 
fire  six  hundred  times  in  succession. 
Usually  she  wore  a  bonnet,  but  some- 
times not ;  and  when  she  did  wear  one, 
the  top  of  the  bonnet  was  occasionally 
burned."  $  Montgeron  adds,  "  but  her 
hair  never."  § 

Gabrielle  was  the  first  who  (in  1736) 
demanded  what  was  called  the  succor  of 
the  swords.  Montgeron  says, — "  She  was 
prompted  by  the  supernatural  instinct 
which  guided  her  to  select  the  strongest 
and  sharpest  sword  she  could  find  among 
those  worn  by  the  spectators.  Then  set- 
ting herself  with  her  back  against  a  wall, 
she  placed  the  point  of  the  sword  just 
above  her  stomach,  and  called  upon  him 
who  seemed  the  strongest  man  to  push  it 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  PEtat  det  Con- 
vulsionnaires,  p.  33. 

t  LeUre  du  Dr.  A a  M.  de  Montgeron, 

p.  7. 

{  Reponse  des  Anti-Secouristes  a  to  Reclama- 
tion, par  M.  Poncet,  p.  4. 

§  Montgeron,  Tom.  III.  p.  706. 
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with  all  his  force  ;  and  though  the  sword 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  bow  from  the  vio- 
lence with  which  it  was  pushed,  so  that 
they  had  to  press  against  the  middle 
of  the  blade  to  keep  it  straight,  still 
the  convulsionist  cried  out,  '  Stronger ! 
stronger ! '  After  a  time  she  applied  the 
point  of  the  sword  to  her  throat,  and 
required  it  to  be  pushed  with  the  same 
violence  as  before.  The  point  caused 
the  skin  to  sink  into  the  throat  to  the 
depth  of  four  finger-breadths,  but  it  nev- 
er pierced  the  flesh,  let  them  push  as  vio- 
lently as  they  would.  Nevertheless,  the 
point  of  the  sword  seemed  to  attach  it- 
self to  the  skin;  for,  when 'drawn  back, 
it  drew  the  skin  with  it,  and  left  a  trifling 
redness,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the 
prick  of  a  pin.  For  the  rest,  the  con- 
vulsionist suffered  no  pain  whatever."  * 

Similar  is  the  testimony  of  an  Advo- 
cate of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  extracts 
from  whose  certificate  in  regard  to  the 
succors  rendered  to  the  Sister  Madeleine 
are  given  by  Montgeron.  Here  is  one 
of  these :  — 

"  One  day,  extended  on  the  ground, 
she  caused  a  spit  to  be  placed  upright, 
with  the  point  on  her  bare  throat.  Then 
a  stout  man  mounted  on  a  chair,  and  sus- 
pended his  whole  body  from  the  head  of 
the  spit,  pressing  with  all  his  force,  as  if 
to  transfix  the  throat  and  pierce  the  floor 
beneath.  But  the  flesh  merely  sank  in 
with  the  point  of  the  spit,  without  being 
in  the  least  injured. 

"  Another  day,  she  placed  the  point  of 
a  very  sharp  sword  against  the  hollow 
of  the  throat,  just  below  the  epiglottis, 
and,  standing  with  her  back  against  the 
wall,  called  on  them  to  push  the  sword. 
A  vigorous  man  did  so,  till  the  blade 
bent,  though  not  so  much  as  to  form  a 
complete  arc.  The  point  sank  into  the 
flesh  about  an  inch.  I  was  curious  to 
measure  the  exact  depth,  and  found  that 
the  flesh  rose  so  far  around  the  sword- 
point  that  I  could  sink  a  finger  in  be- 
yond the  first  joint.  She  received  this 
succor  twice.  The  sword  was  one  of  the 
sharpest  I  have  ever  seen.  We  tried  it 
*  Montgeron,  Tom.  III.  p.  707. 


against  a  portfolio  containing  the  paper 
intended  for  the  minutes  which  on  such 
occasions  I  always  make  out.  It  perfo- 
rated the  pasteboard  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  papers  within."  * 

The  Sister  Madeleine  carried  her  te- 
merity in  this  matter  still  farther.  Here 
is  a  portion  of  the  certificate  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, for  whose  uprightness  and  truthful- 
ness Montgeron  vouches  in  strong  terms, 
and  who  relates  what  he  alleges  he  saw 
on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1744. 

"  Madeleine  caused  them  to  hold  two 
swords  in  the  air  horizontally.  She  her- 
self placed  the  point  of  one  in  the  inner . 
corner  of  .the  right  eye,  and  of  the  other 
in  the  inner  corner  of  the  left,  and  then 
called  out  to  those  who  held  the  swords, 
'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  push ! ' 
They  did  so  with  all  their  force ;  and  I 
confess  that  I  shuddered  from  head  to 

foot A  second  time  Madeleine 

caused  them  to  set  two  swords  against 
the  pupils  of  her  eyes,  and  to  press  them 
strongly,  as  before.  This  time  I  took 
especial  notice  of  the  part  of  the  sword 
that  was  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  eye  when  the  pressure  was  the 
strongest,  and  I  perceived  that  the  point 
had  penetrated  a  good  inch  into  the  pu- 

pil."t 

The  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  of  the  King, 
under  date  of  the  fourth  of  October,  1 744, 
testifies  to  confirmatory  facts.  He  says, 
—  "I  have  seen  them  push  sword-points 
against  the  eyes  of  Sisters  Madeleine  and 
Felicite,  sometimes  on  the  pupil,  some- 
times in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  sometimes 
on  the  eyelid,  —  with  such  force  as  to  cause 
the  eyeball  to  project,  till  the  spectators 
shuddered."  J 

Another  officer  of  the  royal  household 
gives  a  certificate  of  succors  administer- 
ed to  this  same  Madeleine,  of  a  charac- 
ter scarcely  less  wonderful,  with  pointed 
spits,  of  which  two  were  broken  against 
her  body. 

This  officer  certifies,  also,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  pushing  a  sharp  sword 
against  Madeleine,  not  being  able  to  push 

»  Montgdron,  Tom.  III.  p.  720. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  713,  714.  \  Ibid.  p.  719. 
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strongly  enough  to  satisfy  her,  he  placed 
a  book  bound  in  parchment  on  his  own 
breast,  placed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  against 
it,  and  pressed  with  so  much  force  that 
the  cover  of  the  book  was  quite  spoiled 
by  the  deep  indentation  made  by  the 
sword-hilt.  He  adds, — "  The  instinct  of 
her  convulsion  caused  her  sometimes  to 
demand  as  many  as  twenty-two  swords 
at  a  time.  These  were  placed,  some  in 
front,  some  against  her  back,  some  against 
her  sides,  in  every  direction.  I  myself 
never  saw  quite  so  many  employed ;  but 
I  was  present,  and  was  myself  assisting, 
when  eighteen  swords  were  pushed  at 
once  against  various  parts  of.  her  body. 
Although  the  force  with  which  this  pro- 
digious succor  was  administered  caused 
deep  indentations  in  the  flesh,  she  never 
received  the  slightest  wound.  It  often 
happened  that  her  convulsions  caused 
the  flesh  to  react  under  the  pressure  of 
the  sword-points,  so  as  forcibly  to  push 
back  the  assistants."  * 

The  Advocate  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  already  mentioned,  certifies  to  the 
same  phenomenon.  His  words  are,  — 
"  One  can  feel,  under  the  sword-point, 
a  movement  of  the  flesh,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  thrusts  back  the  sword. 
This  occurs  the  most  strongly  when  the 
succor  is  nearly  at  an  end.  The  convul- 
sionist  calls  out,  '  Enough ! '  as  soon  as 
the  pains  are  relieved."  f 

The  same  Advocate  states,  that  some- 
times the  convulsionist  threw  the  weight 
of  her  body  on  the  swords,  the  hilts  rest- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  being  secured  from 
slipping.  He  speaks  of  one  case  in  which, 
"  while  she  was  balancing  herself  on  the 
points  of  several  swords  upon  which  she 
had  thrown  herself  with  all  her  weight, 
[ou  elle  se  jettoit  a  corps  perdu,~\  one  of 
them  broke."  J 

The  officer  of  the  king's  household 
already  spoken  of  testifies  to  a  similar 
fact.  A  certain  Sister  Dina,  he  says, 
caused  six  swords  thus  to  break  against 
her  body.  He  adds,  that  he  himself 
broke  the  blade  of  a  sword  while  thrust- 


ing  against  her;  and  that  he  saw  two 
others  broken  in  the  same  way.* 

In  regard  to  what  Montgeron  consid- 
ers the  exacting  instinct,  the  same  officer 
says,  —  "I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  Sister 
Madeleine,  in  her  natural  state,  what 
was  the  sort  of  suffering  which  caused 
her  to  have  recourse  to  such  astonishing 
succors.  She  replied,  that  the  pain  she 
suffered  was  the  same  as  if  swords  were 
actually  piercing  her;  that  she  felt  re- 
lieved of  this  pain  as  soon  as  the  sword- 
points  penetrated  to  her  skin,  and  quite 
cured  when  the  assistants  put  their  whole 
force  to  it.  She  laughed  when  the  swords 
pierced  her  dress,  saying,  '  I  feel  the 
points  on  my  skin.  That  relieves.  That 
does  me  good.'  "  f 

Both  the  Advocate  of  Parliament  and 
the  ecclesiastic  from  whose  certificates 
I  have  quoted  testify  that  the  convul- 
sionists  were  repeatedly  undressed  and 
examined  by  a  committee  of  their  own 
sex,  consisting  in  part  of  incredulous  la- 
dies of  fashion,  to  ascertain  that  they  had 
nothing  concealed  under  their  clothes  to 
resist  the  sword  -  points.  But  in  every 
case  it  was  ascertained  that  they  wore 
but  the  ordinary  articles  of  under-cloth- 
ing. The  Sister  Dina  was  examined  in 
this  way ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  she 
had  nothing  under  her  gown  except  a 
chemise  and  a  simple  linen  stomacher. 
Her  clothing  was  found  pierced  in  many 
places,  but  the  flesh  wholly  uninjured.  J 

Although  throughout  the  writings  of  the 
Anti-Succorists  there  are  constant  denun- 
ciations of  these  succors  as  flagrant  and 
wicked  temptings  of  Providence,  yet  I 
do  not  find  therein  any  allegation  that 
serious  injury  was  ever  sustained  by  any 
of  the  patients.  Montgeron  himself,  how- 
ever, admits,  that,  on  one  occasion,  a 
wound  was  received.  He  tells  us  that 
a  certain  convulsionist  long  resisted  the 
instinct  which  bade  her  demand  the  suc- 
cor of  a  triangular-bladed  sword  against 
the  left  breast,  fearing  the  result.  At 
last,  however,  the  pain  became  so  in- 
tense that  she  was  fain  to  consent.  For 


rose  me  oiaue  01  a  sworu  wune  vurusi-      tense  mat  sne  was  ia.m  to  cuuseuu      £ 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  III.  p.  716.  *  Montgeron,  Tom.  III.  p.  708. 

*  Ibid.  p<  721.  t  MM-  P-  709.  t  Ibid.  p.  718.  J  Ibid.  p.  709. 
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the  first  seven  or  eight  minutes  the  sword- 
point  only  indented  the  flesh,  as  usual. 
But  then,  says  Montgeron,  "  her  faith 
suddenly  failing  her,  she  cried  out,  '  Ah  ! 
you  will  kill  me ! '  No  sooner  had  she 
pronounced  the  words  than  the  sword 
pierced  the  flesh,  making  a  wound  two 
inches  in  depth."  He  alleges,  further, 
that  the  instinct  of  the  convulsionist  in- 
formed her  that  the  wound  would  have 
no  bad  consequences,  and  could  be  cured 
by  severe  blows  of  a  club  on  the  same 
spot ;  which,  he  declares,  happened  ac- 
cordingly.* 

Besides  the  incidents  above  related, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  similar  charac- 
ter, which,  if  time  and  the  reader's  pa- 
tience permitted,  I  might  cull  from  Mont- 
geron's  pages,  the  restless  enthusiasm 
of  the  convulsionists  ultimately  betrayed 
them  into  extravagances,  in  which  it  is 
often  hard  to  decide  whether  the  gro- 
tesque or  the  horrible  more  predominat- 
ed. One  convulsionist  descended  the 
long  stairs  of  an  infirmary  head -fore- 
most, lying  on  her  back ;  another  caused 
herself  to  be  attached,  by  a  rope  round 
her  neck,  to  a  hook  in  the  wall.  A  third 
repeated  her  prayers  while  turning  somer- 
sets. A  fourth,  suspended  by  the  feet, 
with  the  head  hanging  down,  remained 
in  that  position  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
A  fifth,  lying  down  on  a  tomb,  caused 
herself  to  be  covered  to  the  neck  with 
baked  earth  mixed  with  sand  and  satu- 
rated with  vinegar.  A  sixth  made  her 
bed,  in  winter,  on  billets  of  wood ;  a  sev- 
enth on  bars  of  iron.  The  Sister  Felici- 
te  was  in  the  habit  of  causing  herself  to 
be  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  of  remaining 
there  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  gayly  con- 
versing with  the  pious  who  surrounded 
her.f  Another  sister,  named  Scholas- 

«  Montge"ron,  Tom.  III.  pp.  722,  723. 

t  The  details  are  given  by  M.  Morand,  a 
surgeon  of  Paris  of  high  reputation,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  to  make 
to  him  a  report  on  the  subject,  and  who  repro- 
duces the  result  of  his  observations  in  his 
11  Opuscules  de  Chirurgie."  He  found  four 


tique,  after  long  hesitation  between  dif- 
ferent modes  of  mortification,  having  one 
day  remarked  the  manner  in  which  they 
constructed  the  pavement  of  the  streets, 
had  her  dress  tightly  fastened  below  the 
knee,  and  then  ordered  one  of  the  assist- 
ants to  take  her  by  the  legs,  and,  with 
her  head  downward,  to  dash  it  repeatedly 
against  the  tiled  floor,  after  the  fashion  of 
paviors,  when  using  a  rammer. 

"  If,"  says  Calrneil,  "  the  idea  had 
chanced  to  suggest  itself  to  one  of  these 
theomaniacs,  that  disembowelling  alive 
would  be  a  sacrifice  pleasing  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  insisted  upon  being  subjected  to 
such  a  martyrdom."  * 

The  mental  and  physiological  phe- 
nomena connected  with  this  epidemic 
remain  to  be  noticed,  together  with  the 
theories  and  suggestions  put  forth  by 
medical  and  other  contemporary  writers, 
in  explanation  of  what  has  here  been 
sketched,  the  substance  of  which  is  usual- 
ly admitted  by  these  commentators,  how- 
ever incredible,  when  related  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  it  may  appear.  Next  month 
the  subject  will  be  continued. 

girls,  the  centres  of  whose  hands  and  feet  were 
indurated  by  the  frequent  perforations  of  the 
nails.  He  witnessed  the  operation  of  crucify- 
ing one  of  them,  the  Sister  Fe'licite'.  A  certain 
M.  La  Barre  was  the  operator.  The  nails  were 
of  the  sort  called  demi-picaron,very  sharp,  flat, 
four-sided,  and  with  a  large  head.  They  were 
driven,  at  a  single  blow  of  a  hammer,  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  the  palm,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers;  and  in  like  manner 
through  each  foot  a  little  above  the  toes  and 
between  the  third  and  fourth;  the  same  stroke 
causing  the  nail  to  enter  also  the  wood  of  the 
cross.  Fe"licite"  gave  no  signs  of  sensibility 
during  the  operation.  When  attached  to  the 
cross,  she  was  gay,  and  conversed  with  who- 
ever addressed  her,  remaining  crucified  nearly 
half  an  hour.'  Morand  remarked,  that  her 
wounds  were  not  at  all  bloody,  and  that  very 
little  blood  flowed,  even  when  the  nails  were 
withdrawn.  See  his  "  Opuscules  de  Chirurgie," 
Partie  II.  chap.  6. 

*  De  la  Folie,  Tom.  II. ;  the  page  I  omitted 
to  note. 
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PRESENCE. 

THE  wild,  sweet  water,  as  it  flows,  — 
The  winds,  that  kiss  me  as  they  pass,  — 

The  starry  shadow  of  the  rose, 
Sitting  beside  her  on  the  grass,  — 

The  daffodilly,  trying  to  bless 

With  better  light  the  beauteous  air,  — 

The  lily,  wearing  the  white  dress 
Of  sanctuary,  to  be  more  fair,  — 

The  lithe-armed,  dainty-fingered  brier, 
That  in  the  woods,  so  dim  and  drear, 

Lights  up  betimes  her  tender  fire 
To  soothe  the  homesick  pioneer,  — 

The  moth,  his  brown  sails  balancing 
Along  the  stubble  crisp  and  dry,  — 

The  ground-flower,  with  a  blood-red  ring 
On  either  hand,  —  the  pewet's  cry,  — 

The  friendly  robin's  gracious  note,  — 
The  hills,  with  curious  weeds  o'errun,  — • 

The  althea,  with  her  crimson  coat 
Tricked  out  to  please  the  wearied  sun,  — 

The  dandelion,  whose  golden  share 
Is  set  before  the  rustic's  plough,  — 

The  hum  of  insects  in  the  air,  — 

The  blooming  bush,  —  the  withered  bough,  — 

The  coming  on  of  eve,  —  the  springs 
Of  daybreak,  soft  and  silver-bright,  — 

The  frost,  that  with  rough,  rugged  wings 
Blows  down  the  cankered  buds,  —  the  white, 

Long  drifts  of  winter  snow,  —  the  heat 
Of  August,  falling  still  and  wide,  — 

Broad  cornfields,  —  one  chance  stalk  of  wheat, 
Standing  with  bright  head  hung  aside,  — 

All  things,  my  darling,  all  things  seem 
In  some  strange  way  to  speak  of  thee ; 

Nothing  is  half  so  much  a  dream, 
Nothing  so  much  reality. 

My  soul  to  thine  is  dutiful, 

In  all  its  pleasure,  all  its  care  ; 
O  most  beloved !  most  beautiful ! 

I  miss,  and  find  thee  everywhere !  >*  ^ 
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GLACIAL    PERIOD. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
1840,  I  started  from  Switzerland  for 
England  with  the  express  object  of  find- 
ing traces  of  glaciers  in  Great  Britain. 
This  glacier -hunt  was  at  that  time  a 
somewhat  perilous  undertaking  for  the 
reputation  of  a  young  naturalist  like  my- 
self, since  some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
science  were  arrayed  against  the  novel 
glacial  theory.  And  it  was  not  strange 
that  it  should  be  at  first  discredited  by 
the  scientific  world,  for  hitherto  all  the 
investigations  of  geologists  had  gone  to 
show  that  a  degree  of  heat  far  greater 
than  any  now  prevailing  characterized 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  world's  histo- 
ry. Even  Charpentier,  my  precursor  and 
master  in  glacial  research,  who  first  show- 
ed the  greater  extent  of  Swiss  glaciers  in 
former  times,  had  not  thought  of  any  more 
general  application  of -his  result,  or  con- 
nected their  former  boundaries  with  any 
great  change  in  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  whole  continent.  His  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  rested  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Alps  formerly  rose  far 
beyond  their  present  height ;  their  great- 
er altitude,  he  thought,  would  account 
for  the  existence  of  immense  glaciers  ex- 
tending from  the  Alps  across  the  plain 
of  Switzerland  to  the  Jura.  Inexperien- 
ced as  I  then  was,  and  ignorant  of  the 
modes  by  which  new  views,  if  founded 
on  truth,  commend  themselves  gradually 
to  general  acceptation,  I  was  often  deep- 
ly depressed  by  the  skepticism  of  men 
whose  scientific  position  gave  them  a 
right  to  condemn  the  views  of  younger 
and  less  experienced  students.  I  can 
smile  now  at  the  difficulties  which  then 
beset  my  path,  but  at  the  time  they  seem- 
ed serious  enough.  It  is  but  lately,  that, 
in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  journal, 
published  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  to  look  for  a  forgotten  date,  I  was 
amused  to  find  a  formal  announcement, 
under  the  signature  of  the  greatest  geolo- 
gist of  Europe,  of  the  demise  of  the  gla- 


cial theory.  Since  then  it  has  risen, 
phoenix-like,  from  its  own  funeral  pile. 

Even  when  I  arrived  in  England,  many 
of  my  friends  would  fain  have  dissuaded 
me  from  my  expedition,  urging  me  to 
devote  myself  to  special  zoological  stud- 
ies, and  not  to  meddle  with  general  geo- 
logical problems  of  so  speculative  a  char- 
acter. "  Punch  "  himself  did  not  disdain 
to  give  me  a  gentle  hint  as  to  the  folly 
of  my  undertaking,  terming  my  journey 
into  Scotland  in  search  of  moraines  a 
sporting -expedition  after  "moor- hens." 
Only  one  of  my  older  scientific  friends 
in  England,  a  man  who  in  earlier  years 
had  weathered  a  similar  storm  himself, 
shared  my  confidence  in  the  investiga- 
tions looked  upon  by  others  as  so  vis- 
ionary, and  offered  to  accompany  me  in 
•my  excursion  to  the  North  of 'England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  I  cannot  recur 
to  that  delightful  journey  without  a  few 
words  of  grateful  and  affectionate  tribute 
to  the  friend  who  sustained  me  by  his 
sympathy  and  guided  me  by  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

For  many  years  I  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Buckland,  and  in  1834,  when  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  fossil  fishes, 
I  had  travelled  with  him  through  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  had  deriv- 
ed invaluable  assistance  from  his  friend- 
ly advice  and  direction.  To  him  I  was 
indebted  for  an  introduction  to  all  the 
geologists  and  palaeontologists  of  Great 
Britain,  with  none  of  whom,  except  Ly- 
ell,  had  I  any  previous  personal  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  through  him  I  obtained  not  on- 
ly leave  to  examine  all  the  fossil  fishes  in 
public  and  private  collections  throughout 
England,  but  the  unprecedented  privilege 
of  bringing  them  together  for  closer  com- 
parison in  the  rooms  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  London.  A  few  years  later  he 
visited  Switzerland,  when  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  showing  him,  in  my  turn,  the  gla- 
cial phenomena  of  my  native  country,  to 
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the  study  of  which  I  was  then  devoting 
all  my  spare  time.  After  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  facts  I  had  collected,  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  my  interpretation  of 
them  was  likely  to  prove  correct,  and 
even  then  be  recalled  phenomena  of  his 
own  country,  which,  under  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  glacial  phenom- 
ena of  Switzerland,  gave  a  promise  of 
success  to  my  extraordinary  venture.  We 
then  resolved  to  pursue  the  inquiry  to- 
gether on  the  occasion  of  my  next  visit 
to  England;  and  after  the  meeting  in 
Glasgow  of  the  British  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science,  we  started  to- 
gether for  the  mountains  of  Scotland  in 
search  of  traces  of  the  glaciers,  which, 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  generali- 
zations to  which  my  study  of  the  Swiss 
glaciers  had  led  me,  must  have  come  down 
from  the  Grampian  range,  and  reached 
the  level  of  the  sea,  as  they  do  now  in 
Greenland. 

On  the  fourth  of  November  of  that 
year  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  containing  a  summa- 
ry of  the  scientific  results  of  that  excur- 
sion, which  I  had  extended  with  the  same 
success  to  Ireland  and  parts  of  England. 
This  paper  was  followed  by  one  from  Dr. 
Buckland  himself,  containing  an  account 
of  his  own  observations,  and  another  from 
Lyell  on  the  same  subject.  From  that 
time,  the  investigation  of  glaciers  in  re- 
gions where  they  no  longer  occur  has 
been  carried  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe.  Before  giving  a  more  special 
account  of  this  expedition,  I  will  say  a 
word  of  the  mass  of  facts  which  I  had 
brought  from  my  Alpine  researches,  on 
which  my  own  convictions  were  founded, 
and  which  seemed  to  Buckland  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  To  explain 
these  more  fully  to  my  readers,  I  must 
leave  the  Scotch  hills  for  a  while,  and 
beg  them  to  return  with  me  to  Switzer- 
land once  more. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the 
advance  of  glaciers,  and  very  justly,  since 
they  are  in  constant  onward  motion,  be- 
ing kept  within  their  limits  only  by  a 
waste  at  their  lower  extremity  propor- 


tionate to  their  advance.  But  in  con- 
sidering the  past  history  of  glaciers,  we 
must  think  of  their  changes  as  retrograde, 
not  progressive  movements ;  since,  if  the 
glacial  theory  be  true,  a  great  mass  of 
ice,  of  which  the  present  glaciers  are  but 
the  remnants,  formerly  spread  over  the 
whole  Northern  hemisphere,  and  has 
gradually  disappeared,  until  now  no  tra- 
ces of  it  are  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  in  lofty  mountain- 
ranges.  Every  terminal  moraine,  such 
as  I  described  in  the  last  article,  is  the 
retreating  footprint  of  some  glacier,  as  it 
slowly  yielded  its  possession  of  the  plain, 
and  betook  itself  to  the  mountains ;  wher- 
ever we  find  one  of  these  ancient  semicir- 
cular walls  of  unusual  size,  there  we  may 
be  sure  the  glacier  resolutely  set  its  icy 
foot,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch, 
while  heat  and  cold  strove  for  the  mas- 
tery. There'  may  have  been  a  succes- 
sion of  cold  summers,  or,  if  now  and  then 
a  warmer  summer  intervened,  a  colder 
one  followed,  so  that  the  glacier  regained 
the  next  year  the  ground  it  had  lost  dur- 
ing the  preceding  one,  thus  continuing  to 
oscillate  for  a  number  of  years  along  the 
same  line,  and  adding  constantly  to  the 
debris  collected  at  its  extremity.  Wher- 
ever such  oscillations  and  pauses  in  the 
retreat  of  the  glacier  occurred,  all  the 
materials  annually  brought  down  to  its 
terminus  were  collected;  and  when  it 
finally  disappeared  from  that  point,  it 
left  a  wall  to  mark  its  temporary  resting- 
place. 

By  these  semicircular  concentric  walls 
we  can  trace  the  retreat  of  the  ice  as  it 
withdrew  from  the  plain  of  Switzerland 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps.  It  paused 
at  Berne,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  city,  which  is  built  on  an  ancient 
moraine ;  it  made  a  stand  again  at  the 
Lake  of  Thun,  and  barred  its  northern 
outlet  by  a  wall  which  holds  its  waters 
back  to  this  day.  Other  moraines,  though 
less  distinct,  are  visible  nearer  the  base 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and,  above  Meyrin- 
gen,  the  valley  is  spanned  by  one  of  very 
large  dimensions.  Again,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  first  chain  of  high  peaks,  the 
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glacier  of  the  Rhone,  descending  the  val- 
ley toward  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  has  ev- 
erywhere left  traces  of  its  ancient  exten- 
sion. We  find  the  valley  crossed  at  va- 
rious distances  by  concentric  moraines, 
until  we  reach  the  lake.  There  are  no 
less  than  thirteen  concentric  moraines 
immediately  below  the  present  termina- 
tion of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  the  one 
nearest  to  the  ice,  and  the  last  formed, 
marking  its  present  boundary.  Others 
are  visible  half  a  mile,  a  mile,  and  two  or 
three  miles  beyond,  near  the  villages  of 
Obergestelen  and  Miinster.  One  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  these  ancient  mo- 
raines of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  stands 
at  Viesch,  and  extends  across  the  whole 
valley,  while  the  Rhone,  already  swollen 
by  many  mountain  -  torrents,  has  cut  its 
way  through  it.  Lower  down,  we  meet 
with  traces  of  other  ancient  glaciers,  reach- 
ing laterally  the  main  glacier,  which  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  valley :  such  was 
the  glacier  of  Viesch,  when  it  extended  as 
far  down  as  the  village  ;  *  such  was  the 
glacier  of  Aletsch,  when  it  added  its  bur- 
den of  ice  to  that  coming  from  the  upper 
valley  ;  such  was  the  glacier  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  whose  moraines,  of  less  antiquity, 
may  now  be  seen  by  the  road-side  lead- 
ing over  the  Alps  to  Italy ;  such  were 
the  two  gigantic  twin  glaciers  that  drain- 
ed the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountain- 
colosses  around  Monte  Rosa  and  Matter- 
horn,  united  at  Stalden,  and  thence,  los- 
ing their  independence,  became  simply 
lateral  tributaries  of  the  great  glacier  of 
the  Rhone ;  such  were,  farther  on,  the 
glaciers  coming  down  from  all  the  side- 
valleys  opening  into  the  Rhone  basin ; 
such  were  the  glaciers  of  the  St.  Bernard, 

*  It  is  desirable  that  the  reader  should  look 
up  these  localities  upon  a  map  of  Switzerland, 
that  he  may  be  impressed  with  the  growing 
grandeur  of  these  ancient  glaciers,  even  while 
they  were  retreating  into  the  heart  of  the  Alps ; 
for  in  proportion  as  they  left  the  plain,  the 
landscape  must  have  gained  in  imposing  effect 
in  consequence  of  the  isolation  of  these  im- 
mense masses  of  ice,  which  in  their  united  ex- 
tension may  have  recalled  rather  the  immen- 
sity of  the  ocean,  than  the  grandeur  of  Alpine 
scenery. 


and  even  those  of  Chamouni,  which  in 
those  early  days  crossed  the  Tete  Noire 
to  unite  below  Martigny  with  those  that 
filled  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Thus  the 
outlines  of  this  glacier  may  be  followed 
from  its  present  remnant  at  the  summit 
of  the  Valais,  wherei  the  Rhone  now 
springs  forth  from  the  ice,  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where, 
ne^r  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  both 
banks  of  the  valley,  the  ancient  moraines 
may  be  traced  to  this  day,  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  mark- 
ing the  course  the  glacier  once  follow- 
ed. 

It  is  evident  that  here  the  remains  of  the 
glacier  mark  a  process  of  retrogression  ; 
for  had  these  successive  walls  of  loose  ma- 
terials been  deposited  in  consequence  of 
the  advance  of  the  glacier,  they  would 
have  been  pushed  together  in  one  heap 
at  its  lower  end.  That  such  would  have 
been  the  case  is  not  mere  inference,  but 
has  been  determined  by  direct  observa- 
tion in  other  localities.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, by  historical  record,  (see  Gruner's 
"  Natural  History  of  the  Glaciers  of  Swit- 
zerland,") that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
a  number  of  successive  moraines  existed 
at  Grindelwald,  which  have  since  been 
driven  together  by  the  advance  of  the 
glacier,  and  now  form  but  one.  Indeed, 
we  have  ample  traditional  evidence  of 
the  oscillations  of  glacier -boundaries  in 
recent  times.  When  I  was  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  this  subject,  I  sought  out 
all  the  chronicles  kept  in  old  convents  or 
libraries  which  might  throw  any  light  up- 
on it.  Among  other  records,  I  chanced 
upon  the  following,  which  may  have  some 
interest  for  the  historian  as  well  as  the 
geologist. 

During  the  religious  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  Catholics  gain- 
ed the  ascendancy  in  the  Canton  of  Va- 
lais, the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  valleys 
adhered  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Shut 
out  from  ordinary  communication  with 
the  Protestant  churches  by  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  account  states  that  these 
peasants  braved  every  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  used  to 
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carry  their  children  over  a  certain  road 
by  the  valley  of  Viesch,  across  the  Alps, 
to  be  baptized  at  Grindelwald,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  glaciers  of  Aletsch 
and  Viesch.  I  could  not  understand  this 
statement,  for  no  such  road  exists,  or 
could  be  conceived  possible  at  present ; 
nor  was  there  any  knowledge  of  ;it  among 
the  guides,  intimate  as  they  are  with  ev- 
ery feature  of  the  region.  Impressed, 
however,  with  the  idea  that  there  must 
be  some  foundation  for  the  statement,  I 
carefully  examined  the  ground,  and,  pen- 
etrating under  the  glacier  of  Aletsch,  I 
actually  found,  a  number  of  feet  below 
the  present  level  of  the  ice,  the  paved 
road  along  which  these  hardy  people 
travelled  to  church  with  their  children, 
and  some  traces  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble. It  has  been  almost  completely  bur- 
ied, although  here  and  there  it  reappears ; 
but  at  this  day  it  is  completely  impassa- 
ble for  ordinary  travel. 

Evidence  of  a  like  character  is  found 
in  a  number  of  facts  cited  by  Venetz 
in  his  celebrated  paper  upon  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
drawn  from  the  parish  and  commune  reg- 
isters of  the  Canton  of  Valais.  Among 
these  are  acts  concerning  the  right  to 
roads  which  are  now  either  entirely  hid- 
den by  ice,  or  rendered  nearly  useless 
by  the  advance  of  the  glacier,  a  lawsuit 
respecting  the  use  of  a  forest  which  no 
longer  exists,  but  the  site  of  which  is 
covered  by  a  glacier,  and  other  records 
of  a  similar  character.  The  only  docu- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know,  previous  to  this 
century,  which  furnishes  the  means  of  de- 
lineating with  any  accuracy  the  former 
Boundary  of  a  glacier,  is  a  topographical 
plan  of  the  environs  of  the  Grimsel,  in- 
cluding the  extremity  of  the  Aar,  making 
a  part  of  Altmann's  work  upon  the  Alps. 
In  1 740,  Kapeler;  a  physician  of  Lucerne, 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Aar,  to  visit  certain  crystal  grot- 
tos, now  well  known,  but  then  recently 
discovered.  He  prepared  a  map  of  these 
grottos  and  their  vicinity,  in  which  they 
are  represented  as  being  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  glacier, 


the  lower  end  of  which  is  now  considera- 
bly beyond  them.* 

But  to  return  to  the  glacier  of  the 
Rhone.  We  can  detect  the  sequence 
and  relative  age  of  its  ancient  moraines, 
not  only  by  their  position  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  to  the  present  glacier, 
but  also  by  their  vegetation.  The  older 
ones  have  a  mature  vegetation ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  valley 
stand  upon  the  lower  moraines,  while 
those  higher  up,  nearer  the  glacier,  have 
only  comparatively  small  trees,  and  the 
more  recent  ones  are  almost  bare  of  veg- 
etation. Moreover,  we  do  not  lose  the 
track  of  the  great  glacier  of  the  Rhone 
even  when  we  have  followed  its  ancient 
boundaries  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva ;  for  along  its  northern  and  south- 
ern shores  we  can  follow  the  lateral  mo-  . 
raines  marking  the  limits  of  the  glacier 
which  once  occupied  that  crescent-shap- 
ed depression  now  filled  by  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  lake. 

M.  de  Charpentier  was  the  first  geolo- 
gist who  attempted  to  draw  the  outlines 
of  the-  glacier  of  the  Rhone  during  its 
greatest  extension,  when  it  not  only  fill- 
ed the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but 
stretched  across  the  hilly  plain  to  the 
north,  reached  the  foot  of  the  Jura, 
and  even  rose  to  a  considerable  height 
along  the  southern  slope  of  that  chain 
of  mountains.  At  that  time  the  colos- 
sal glacier  spread  at  its  extremity  like 
a  fan,  extending  westward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Geneva  and  eastward  towards 
Soleure.f  The  very  minute  and  exten- 
sive investigations  of  Professor  A.  Guyot 
upon  the  erratic  boulders  of  Switzerland 
have  not  only  confirmed  the  statements 
of  M.  de  Charpentier,  but  even  shown 
that  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the 
ancient  glacier  of  the  Rhone  was  more 

*  This  map,  with  all  its  details  and  meas- 
urements, is  reproduced  (PI.  V.  fig.  1)  in  my 
"  Systeme  Glaciaire."  It  was  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  paper  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Altmann,  then  Professor  at  Berne. 

t  M.  de  Charpentier  has  published  a  map  of 
this  ancient  glacier  in  his  "  Essay  upon  the 
Glaciers  and  Erratics  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone." 
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extensive  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Oth- 
er researches  upon  the  ancient  moraines 
along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  in 
which  most  geologists  of  the  day  took  an 
active  part,  have  made  us  as  fully  con- 
versant with  the  successive  outlines  and 
varying  extent  of  the  principal  glaciers 
ranging  from  the  Alpine  summits  to  the 
surrounding  lowlands  as  we  are  with 
the  glaciers  in  their  present  circumscrip- 
tion. But  no  one  has  done  as  much  as 
Professor  Guyot  to  add  precision  to  these 
investigations.  The  number  of  localities, 
the  level  of  which  he  has  determined 
barometrically,  with  the  view  of  fixing 
the  ancient  levels  of  all  these  vanished 
glaciers,  is  almost  incredible.  The  result 
of  all  these  surveys  has  been  a  distinct 
recognition  of  not  less  than  seven  gigan- 
tic glaciers  descending  from  the  northern 
and  western  slopes  of  the  Alps  to  the  ad- 
joining hilly  plains  of  Switzerland  and 
France.  It  is  most  interesting  to  trace 
their  outlines  upon  a  recent  map  of  those 
eountries,  but  it  requires  that  kind  of 
intellectual  effort  of  the  imagination 
without  which  the  most  brilliant  results 
of  modern  science  remain  an  unmeaning 
record  to  us.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  try 
to  follow. 

The  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  occupying 
the  whole  space  between  the  Bernese 
and  Valesian  Alps,  filled  to  overflow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Rhone ;  at  Mar- 
tigny  it  was  met  by  a  large  tributary 
from  Mont  Blanc,  by  the  side  of  which 
it  advanced  into  the  plain  beyond,  fill- 
ing the  whole  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  cov- 
ering the  beautiful  Canton  de  Vaud  and 
parts  of  Fribourg,  Neuchatel,  Berne,  and 
Soleure,  rising  to  the  crest  of  the  Jura, 
and  in  many  points  penetrating  even  be- 
yond its  outer  range. 

To  the  east  of  this,  the  largest  of  all  the 
ancient  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  we  find 
the  ancient  glacier  of  the  Aar,  descend- 
ing from  the  northern  slope  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  The 
glaciers  that  once  filled  the  valley  of 
Hasli,  from  the  Grimsel  to  Meyringen, 
and  those  that  came  down  from  the  Wet- 


terhorner,  the  Schreckhbrner,  the  Fin- 
ster-Aarhorn,  and  the  Jungfrau,'through 
the  valleys  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauter- 
brunnen,  united  in  a  common  bed,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  the  present  basin 
of  the  Lakes  of  Brientz  and  Thun.  These 
were  joined  by  the  glaciers  emptying 
their  burden  through  the  valley  of  the 
Kander.  To  these  combined  glaciers 
the  formation  of  the  terminal  moraine 
of  Thun  must  be  ascribed.  But  before 
this  had  been  formed,  the  glacier  of  the 
Aar,  in  its  amplest  extension,  had  also 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  without, 
however,  spreading  so  widely  as  the  gla- 
cier of  the  Rhone.  Farther  to  the  east 
Professor  Guyot  has  traced  the  bounda- 
ries of  three  other  colossal  glaciers,  one 
of  which  derived  its  chief  supplies  from 
the  Alps  of  Uri,  bringing  with  it  all  the 
tributaries  which  the  main  glacier  com- 
ing down  from  the  St.  Gothard  received 
right  and  left,  in  its  course  through  the 
valley  of  the  Reuss  and  the  basins  of  the 
Lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug.  The  second, 
born  in  the  Canton  of  Glaris,  followed 
mainly  the  present  course  of  the  Linth 
and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Pro- 
fessor' Escher  von  der  Linth  has  shown 
that  the  lovely  city  of  Zurich  is  built 
upon  a  moraine,  like  Berne.  The  im- 
agination shrinks  from  the  thought  that 
all  the  beautiful  scenery  of  those  coun- 
tries should  once  have  been  hidden  un- 
der masses  of  ice,  like  those  now  cov- 
ering Greenland.  The  easternmost  an- 
cient glacier  of  Switzerland  is  that  of 
the  Rhine,  arising  from  all  the  valleys 
from  which  now  descend  the  many  trib- 
utaries of  that  stream,  spreading  over 
the  northeastern  Cantons,  filling  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  terminating  at 
the  foot  of  the  Suabian  Alp.  Next  to  the 
glacier  of  the  Rhone,  this  was  once  the 
largest  of  those  descending  from  the  range 
of  the  Alps. 

West  of  Mont  Blanc  Professor  Guyot 
has  traced  the  boundaries  of  two  other 
distinct  ancient  glaciers ;  one  of  which, 
the  glacier  of  the  Arve,  followed  chiefly 
the  course  of  the  Arve,  and,  though  dis- 
charging the  icy  accumulations  from  the 
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western  slope  of  Mont  Blanc,  was,  as  it 
were,  only  a  lateral  affluent  of  the  great 
glacier  of  the  Rhone.  The  other,  the 
glacier  of  the  Isere,  occupied,  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  preceding,  the  large  tri- 
angular space  intervening  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura,  in  that  part  of  Sa- 
voy where  the  two  mountain-chains  con- 
verge and  become  united. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far,  were  I  to 
describe  also  the  course  of  the  great 
ancient  glaciers  which  descended  from 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  into  the 
plain  of  Northern  Italy.  Moreover,  these 
boundaries  are  not  yet  ascertained  with' 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  those  of 
the  northern  and  western  slopes  ;  though 
very  accurate  descriptions  of  some  of 
them  have  been  published,  with  illus- 
trations on  a  large  scale,  by  MM.  Mar- 
tins and  Gastaldi,  and  of  others  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsey.  I  have  myself  examin- 
ed only  the  upper  part  of  that  of  the 
valley  of  Aosta.  • 

The  evidence  concerning  the  ancient 
glaciers  of  the  Alps,  especially  within  the 
limits  of  Switzerland,  is  already  so  full 
that  it  affords  ample  means  for  a  compre- 
hensive general  view  of  the  subject.  It  is 
frequently  the  case,  that,  when  a  stretch 
of  time  or  space  lies  between  us  and  a 
matter  we  have  once  studied  more  close- 
ly, it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  whole  more 
vividly  than  when  our  nearness  to  it  for- 
ced all  its  details  upon  our  observation. 
In  my  present  position,  now  that  the 
lapse  of  many  years  separates  me  from 
my  personal  investigations  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  glaciers,  and  I  look  back 
upon  them  from  another  continent,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have,  as  it  were,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  their  whole  extent ; 
and  I  confess  that  this  distant  retrospect 
of  the  subject  has  been  to  me  almost  as 
fascinating  as  were  the  researches  of  my 
earlier  years  in  the  same  direction.  I  wish 
that  I  could  present  it  to  the  minds  of  my 
readers  with  something  of  the  attraction 
it  possesses  for  me.  I  trust,  however,  that 
I  have  made  it  plain  to  them  that  the 
great  mountain  -  chain  of  the  Alps  has 
been  a  central  axis  from  which  immense 


glaciers  at  one  time  descended  in  every 
direction,  not  only  to.  its  base,  beyond 
which  the  lowlands  extend  in  flat  undu- 
lations, but  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
over  the  adjoining  plains ;  while  at  pres- 
ent they  are  confined  to  the  higher  val- 
leys. So  far,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  difference  in  their  dimen- 
sions, at  the  time  they  reached  the  Jura 
and  the  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  when 
compared  with  what  they  are  now,  they 
seem  directly  connected  with  the  Alps, 
and  the  mountains  appear  as  their  birth- 
place ;  so  much  so  that  the  first  attempts 
at  a  generalization  concerning  their  ori- 
gin started  from  the  assumption  that  they 
must  "have  been  formed  between  the  high 
ridges  from  which  they  seem  to  flow 
down.  These  facts,  then  the  only  ones 
known  concerning  a  greater  extension 
of  the  glaciers,  naturally  led  to  the  views 
advocated  by  M.  de  Charpentier.  My 
own  theory  was  also  at  first,  that  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Alps  must,  in  some  way  or 
other,  have  been  connected  with  these 
phenomena.  But  it  soon  became  evident 
to  me  that  these  views  were  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  former  presence  of 
extensive  glaciers  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  even  within  the  range  of  the 
Alps  there  were  insuperable  objections 
to  their  final  admission.  If  the  ancient 
glaciers  had  been  first  formed  among  the 
highest  mountains,  and  extended  down- 

o 

wards  into  the  plains,  the  largest  and 
highest  moraines  ought  to  be  the  most 
distant,  and  to  be  formed  of  the  most 
rounded  masses ;  whereas  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  detrital  accumulations  is  the 
reverse,  the  distant  materials  being  wide- 
ly spread,  and  true  moraines  being  found 
only  in  valleys  connected  with  great 
chains  of  lofty  mountains. 

Again,  all  these  moraines  are  within 
one  another,  —  the  most  distant  from  the 
glacier  to  which  they  owe  their  origin 
encirclin"  all  those  which  are  nearer  and 

O 

nearer  to  it  within  the  same  glacial  ba- 
sin. And  as  no  glacier  could  reach  to 
its  farthest  moraine  without  pushing  for- 
ward all  the  intervening  loose  materials, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  outer  moraines 
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were  first  formed,  and  those  nearer  the 
glacier  subsequently,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  follow  one  another  from  the  lower 
valleys  to  the  higher  levels  at  which 
alone  glaciers  exist  at  present.  Trans- 
lating these  facts  into  words,  we  see  that 
the  glaciers  to  which  these  ancient  mo- 
raines owe  their  origin  must  have  been 
retreating  gradually  while  the  moraines 
were  accumulating.  But  a  glacier  while 
uniformly  retreating  forms  no  high  walls 
of  loose  materials  around  its  edges  and 
at  its  lower  extremity  ;  as  it  melts  away, 
it  only  drops  the  burden  of  angular 
rocky  fragments  which  it  carries  upon 
its  back  over  the  loose  fragments  above 
which  it  moves,  and  which  it  grinds  to 
powder,  or  to  sand,  or  to  rounded  peb- 
bles, in  its  progress.  It  is  only  where 
the  glacier  remains  stationary  for  a  lon- 
ger or  shorter  period  that  large  terminal 
moraines  can  accumulate  ;  and  they  are 
generally  found  in  such  places  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps  as  would  naturally 
determine  the  lower  limit  of  a  glacier  for 
the  time  being.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cient glaciers  must  have  begun  that  series 
of  oscillations  to  which  the  accumulation 
of  the  moraines  is  to  be  ascribed,  at  a 
time  when  ice-fields  already  occupied 
the  whole  area  which  they  have  covered 
during  their  greatest  extension.  After 
we  shall  have  seen  how  many  centres 
of  dispersion  of  erratic  boulders  existed 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Alps,  we  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner 
iu  which  these  ice-fields  originated  and 
gradually  vanished. 

Some  investigators  have  been  inclined 
to  explain  the  presence  of  boulders,  mo- 
raines, drift,  and  the  like  phenomena,  by 
the  action  of  water.  But  even  if  we 
could  believe  that  rivers  had  brought 
along  with  them  such  masses  of  rock, 
and  deposited  them  where  they  are  now 
found,  the  regularity  in  the  distribution 
of  the  materials  disproves  any  such  the- 
ory. In  the  lateral  moraines  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  we  have  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  apparently  systematic  division  of 


the  loose  materials ;  for  the  northeastern 
moraines  of  that  glacial  basin  contain 
rocks  belonging  exclusively  to  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
while  the  moraines  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake  consist  of  rocks  belonging 
to  its  southern  side.  Indeed,  rivers,  so 
far  from  building  up  moraines,  have  of- 
ten partially  destroyed  them.  We  find 
various  instances  of  moraines  through 
which  a  river  runs,  having  worn  for  it- 
self a  passage,  on  either  side  of  which 
the  form  of  the  moraine  remains  un- 
broken. In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
there  are  villages  built  on  such  moraines, 
as,  for  instance,  Viesch,  with  the  river 
running  through  their  centre. 

But  if  we  need  further  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  these  accumulations  on  ei- 
ther side  of  this  and  other  Swiss  lakes 
are  ancient  lateral  moraines,  we  have  it 
in  then1  connection  with  walls  of  a  like 
nature  at  their  lower  end,  where  we  find 
again  transverse  moraines  barring  their 
outlet,  and  also  in  the  continuity  of  long 
trains  of  fragments  of  similar  rocks  ex- 
tending side  by  side  across  wide  plains  for 
great  distances  without  mixture.  From 
the  beginning  of  my  investigations  upon 
the  glaciers,  I  have  urged  these  two  points 
as  most  directly  proving  their  greater  ex- 
tension in  former  times,  and  more  recent 
researches  constantly  recur  to  this  kind 
of  evidence.  All  our  lakes  would  be  fill- 
ed with  loose  materials,  had  their  basins 
not  been  sheltered  by  ice  against  the  en- 
croachments of  river-deposits  during  the 
transportation  of  the  erratic  boulders  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  their  respective  are- 
as ;  and  all  the  continuous  trails  of  rocks 
derived  from  the  same  locality  would  have 
been  scattered  over  wide  areas,  had  they 
not  been  carried  along,  in  unyielding 
tracks,  like  moraines.  On  a  small  scale 
the  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Arve 
recall  to  this  day  such  a  picture.  There 
are  few  travellers  in  Switzerland  who 
have  not  seen  these  two  rivers,  where 
they  flow  side  by  side,  meeting,  but  not 
mingling,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  the  different  color  of  their  wa- 
ter marking  the  two  parallel  currents. 
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In  old  times,  when  the  glaciers  filled  all  the 
valleys  at  the  base  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  to 
the  east  of  it,  uniting  in  the  valley  through 
which  now  runs  the  River  Rhone,  the  gla- 
cier of  the  Arve  came  down  to  meet  the 
ice  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  River  Arve  now  comes 
to  meet  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  where 
they  rush  out  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  con- 
sider the  formation  of  the  lakes  of  Switz- 
erland, as  well  as  their  preservation  by 
the  agency  of  glaciers.  But  this  subject 
is  so  intricate,  and  has  already  given  rise 
to  so  many  controversies  which  could  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection,  that  I 
prefer  to  pass  it  over  altogether  in  silence. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  not  only  are  most  of 
the  lakes  of  Switzerland  hemmed  in  by 
transverse  moraines  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremity, but  the  lakes  of  Upper  Italy,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  are  barred  in  the 
same  way,  as  are  also  the  lakes  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  and  some  of  our  own 
ponds  and  lakes.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  traveller  who  sails  under  an 
Italian  sky  over  the  lovely  waters  of  Co- 
mo,  Maggiore,  and  Lugano,  it  is,  never- 
theless, true,  that  these  depressions  were 
once  filled  by  solid  masses  of  ice,  and  that 
the  walls  built  by  the  old  glaciers  still 
block  their  southern  outlets.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  these  moraines,  there  would  be 
comparatively  few  lakes  either  in  North- 
ern Italy  or  in  Switzerland.  The  greater 
part  of  them  have  such  a  wall  built  across 
one  end ;  and  but  for  this  masonry  of  the 
glacier,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  prevent  their  waters  from  flowing  out 
into  the  plain  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice -period.  We  should  then  have  had 
open  valleys  in  place  of  all  these  sheets 
of  water  which  give  such  diversity  and 
beauty  to  the  scenery  of  Northern  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  or,  at  least,  the  lakes 
would  be  much  fewer  and  occupy  only 
the  deeper  depressions  in  the  hard  rocks. 
Such  being  the  evidences  of  the  for- 
mer extent  of  the  glaciers  in  the  plains, 
what  do  the  mountain-summits  tell  us  of 
their  height  and  depth  ?  for  here,  also, 


they  have  left  their  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  Every  mountain-side  in  the  Alps 
is  inscribed  with  these  ancient  characters, 
recording  the  level  of  the  ice  in  past 
times.  Here  and  there  a  ledge  or  ter- 
race on  the  wall  of  the  valley  has  afford- 
ed support  for  the  lateral  moraines,  and 
wherever  such  an  accumulation  is  left,  it 
marks  the  limit  of  the  ice  at  some  former 
period.  These  indications  are,  however, 
uncertain  and  fragmentary,  depending 
upon  projections  of  the  rocky  walls.  But 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  glacier,  far  up  toward  their  sum- 
mits, we  find  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
furrowed,  scratched,  and  polished  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  the  surfaces 
over  which  the  glaciers  pass  at  present. 
These  marks  are  as  legible  and  clear  to 
one  who  is  familiar  with  glacial  traces  as 
are  hieroglyphics  to  the  Egyptian  schol- 
ar; indeed,  more  so,  —  for  he  not  only 
recognizes  their  presence,  but  reads  their 
meaning  at  a  glance.  Above  the  line  at 
which  these  indications  cease,  the  edges 
of  the  rocks  are  sharp  and  angular,  the 
surface  of  the  mountain  rough,  unpolish- 
ed, and  absolutely  devoid  of  all  those 
marks  resulting  from  glacial  action.  On 
the  Alps  these  traces  are  visible  to  a 
height  of  nine  thousand  feet,  and  across 
the  whole  plain  of  Switzerland,  as  I 
have  stated,  one  may  trace  the  glaciers 
by  their  moraines,  by  the  masses  of  rock 
they  have  let  fall  here  and  there,  by  the 
drift  they  have  deposited,  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  opposite  chain,  where  they 
have  dropped  their  boulders  along  the 
base  of  the  Jura.  Ascending  that  chain, 
one  finds  the  grooved,  polished,  and 
scratched  surfaces  to  its  summit,  on  the 
very  crest  of  which  boulders  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  locality  are  perched.  Follow 
the  range  down  upon  the  other  side  and 
you  find  the  same  indications  extending 
into  the  plains  of  Burgundy  and  France 
beyond. 

With  a  chain  of  evidence  so  complete, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  whole  space  between  the  opposite 
chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  was  once 
filled  with  ice ;  that  this  mass  of  ice  com- 
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pletely  covered  the  Jura,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  high  crests,  perhaps,  rising 
island -like  above  it,  and  mounted  to  a 
height  of  some  nine  thousand  feet  upon 
the  Alps,  while  it  extended  on  the  one 
side  into*the  northern  plain  of  Italy,  fill- 
ing all  its  depressions,  and  on  the  other 
down  to  the  plains  of  Central  Europe. 
The  only  natural  inference  from  these 
facts  is,  that  the  climatic  conditions  lead- 
ing to  their  existence  could  not  have 
been  local ;  they  must  have  been  cosmic. 
When  Switzerland  was  bridged  across 
from  range  to  range  by  a  mass  of  ice 
stretching  southward  into  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany,  northward  into  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  rest  of  Europe  could  not  have 
remained  unaffected  by  the  causes  which 
induced  this  state  of  things. 

It  was  this  conviction  which  led  me  to 
seek  for  the  traces  of  glaciers  in  Great 
Britain.  I  had  never  been  in  the  regions 
I  intended  to  visit,  but  I  knew  the  forms 
of  the  valleys  in  the  lake-country  of 
England,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, and  I  was  as  confident  that  I  should 
find  them  crossed  by  terminal  moraines 
and  bordered  by  lateral  ones,  as  if  I  had 
already  seen  them. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  when  I 
describe  these  walls,  formed  of  the  debris 
of  the  glacier,  as  consisting  of  boulders, 
stones,  pebbles,  sand,  and  gravel,  a  rough 
accumulation  of  loose  materials  indiscrim- 
inately thrown  together,  that  we  find  the 
ancient  moraines  presenting  any  such  ap- 
pearance. Time,  which  mellows  and  sof- 
tens all  the  wrecks  of  the  past,  has  clothed 
them  with  turf,  grassed  them  over,  plant- 
ed them  with  trees,  sown  his  seed  and 
gathered  in  his  harvests  upon  them,  until 
at  last  they  make  a  part  of  the  undulat- 
ing surface  of  the  country.  Were  it 
not  for  anticipating  my  story,  I  could 
point  out  many  a  green  billow,  rising  out 
of  the  fields  and  meadows  immediately 
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about  us,  that  had  its  origin  in  the  old 
ice-time.  Thus  disguised,  they  are  not 
so  evident  to  the  casual  observer ;  but, 
nevertheless,  when  once  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  form,  character,  and  position  of 
these  rounded  ridges  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  they  are  easily  rec- 
ognized. 

Of  course,  the  ancient  glaciers  of  Great 
Britain  were  far  more  difficult  to  trace 
than  those  of  Switzerland,  where  the  pres- 
ent glaciers  are  guides  to  the  old  ones. 
But,  nevertheless,  my  expectations  were 
more  than  answered.  The  first  valley  I 
entered  in  the  glacial  regions  of  Scotland 
was  barred  by  a  terminal  moraine ;  and 
throughout  the  North  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  I  found  the 
hill -sides  covered  with  traces  of  glacial 
action,  as  distinct  and  unmistakable  as 
those  I  had  left  in  my  native  land.  And 
not  only  was  the  surface  of  the  country 
polished,  grooved,  and  scratched,  as  in 
the  region  of  existing  glaciers,  and  pre- 
senting an  appearance  corresponding  ex- 
actly to  that  described  elsewhere,  but  we 
could  track  the  path  of  the  boulders  where 
they  had  come  down  from  the  hills  above 
and  been  carried  from  the  mouth  of  each 
valley  far  down  into  the  plains  below. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  phenomena 
were  especially  interesting.  I  had  intend- 
ed to  give  in  this  article  some  account  of 
the  "parallel  roads"  of  Glenroy,  mark- 
ing the  ancient  levels  of  glacier-lakes,  so 
much  discussed  in  this  connection.  But 
the  reminiscences  of  old  friends,  and  the 
many  associations  revived  in  my  mind  by 
recurring  to  a  subject  which  I  have  long 
looked  upon  as  a  closed  chapter,  so  far 
as  my  own  researches  are  concerned, 
have  constantly  led  me  beyond  the  limits 
I  had  prescribed  to  myself  in  these  papers 
upon  glaciers  ;  and  as  the  story  of  Glen- 
roy and  the  phenomena  connected  with 
it  is  a  long  one,  I  shall  reserve  it  for  a 
subsequent  number. 
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BRYANT. 


THE  literary  life  of  Bryant  begins 
•with  the  publication  of  "  Thanatopsis  "  in 
the  "North  American  Review,"  in  1816  ; 
for  we  need  take  no  account  of  those 
earlier  blossoms,  plucked  untimely  from 
the  tree,  as  they  had  been  prematurely 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  party  politics. 
The  strain  of  that  song  was  of  a  higher 
mood.  In  those  days,  when  American 
literature  spoke  with  faint  and  feeble 
voice,  like  the  chirp  of  half-awakened 
birds  in  the  morning  twilight,  we  need 
not  say  what  cordial  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  a  poem  which  embodied  in 
blank  verse  worthy  of  anybody  since 
Milton  thoughts  of  the  highest  reach 
and  noblest  power,  or  what  wonder  was 
mingled  with  the  praise  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  this  grand  and  majestic 
moral  teaching  and  this  rich  and  sus- 
tained music  were  the  work  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  Not  that  Bryant  was  no  more 
than  eighteen  when  "  Thanatopsis  "  was 
printed,  for  he  must  pay  one  of  the  trib- 
utes of  eminence  in  having  all  the  world 
know  that  he  was  born  in  1794  ;  but  he 
.was  no  more  than  eighteen  when  it  was 
written,  and  surely  never  was  there  rip- 
er fruit  plucked  from  so  young  a  tree. 
And  now  we  have  before  us,  with  the 
imprint  of  1864,  his  latest  volume,  enti- 
tled "  Thirty  Poems."  Between  this 
date  and  that  of  the  publication  of 
"  Thanatopsis"  there  sweeps  an  arch  of 
forty-eight  years.  With  Bryant  these 
have  been  years  of  manly  toil,  of  reso- 
lute sacrifice,  of  faithful  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  life.  The  cultivation  of 
the  poetical  faculty  is  not  always  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  character,  but 
Bryant  is  no  less  estimable  as  a  man 
than  admirable  as  a  poet.  It  has  been 
his  lot  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  exercise 
of  the  prose  part  of  his  mind,  —  by  those 
qualities  which  he  has  in  common  with 
other  men,  —  and  his  poetry  has  been 
written  in  the  intervals  and  breathing- 
spaces  of  a  life  of  regular  industry.  This 
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necessity  for  ungenial  toil  may  have  add- 
ed something  to  the  shyness  and  gravity 
of  the  poet's  manners ;  but  it  has  doubt- 
less given  earnestness,  concentration, 
depth,  and  a  strong  flavor  of  life  to  his 
verse.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  leisure, 
he  might  have  written  more,  but  he 
could  hardly  have  written  better.  And 
nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  to  old  age 
the  freshness  of  feeling  and  the  sensibil- 
ity to  impressions  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  poetical  temperament  than  tho 
dedication  of  a  portion  of  every  day  to 
some  kind  of  task-work.  The  sweetest 
flowers  are  those  which  grow  upon  the 
rocks  of  renunciation.  Byron  at  thirty- 
seven  was  a  burnt-out  volcano :  Bryant 
at  threescore  and  ten  is  as  sensitive  to 
the  touch  of  beauty  as  at  twenty. 

The  poetry  of  Bryant  is  not  great  in 
amount,  but  it  represents  a  great  deal  of 
work,  as  few  men  are  more  finished  ar- 
tists than  he,  or  more  patient  in  shap- 
ing and  polishing  their  productions.  No 
piece  of  verse  ever  leaves  his  hands  till 
it  has  received  the  last  touch  demanded 
by  the  most  correct  judgment  and  the 
most  fastidious  taste.  Thus  the  style  of 
his  poetry  is  always  admirable.  No- 
where can  one  find  in  what  he  has  writ- 
ten a  careless  or  slovenly  expression,  an 
awkward  phrase,  or  an  ill-chosen  word. 
He  never  puts  in  an  epithet  to  fill  out  a 
line,  and  never  uses  one  which  could  be 
improved  by  substituting  another.  The 
range  within  which  he  moves  is  not  wide. 
He  has  not  written  narrative  or  dramatic 
poems  :  he  has  not  painted  poetical  por- 
traits :  he  has  not  aspired  to  the  honors 
of  satire,  of  wit,  or  of  humor :  he  has 
made  no  contributions  to  the  poetry  of 
passion.  His  poems  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes^  —  those  which  express 
the  moral  aspects  of  humanity,  and 
those  which  interpret  the  language  of 
Nature  ;  though  it  may  be  added  that  in 
not  a  few  of  his  productions  these  two 
elements  are  combined.  Those  of  the 
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former  class  are  not  so  remarkable  for 
originality  of  treatment  as  for  the  beau- 
ty and  truth  with  which  they  express  the 
reflections  of  the  general  mind  and  the 
emotions  of  the  general  heart.  In  these 
poems  we  see  our  own  experience  re- 
turned to  us,  touched  with  the  lights  and 
colored  with  the  hues  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite poetry.  Their  tone  is  grave  and 
high,  but  not  gloomy  or  morbid :  the 
edges  of  the  cloud  of  life  are  turned  to 
gold  by  faith  and  hope.  Of  the  poems 
of  this  class,  "  Thanatopsis,"  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  one  of  the 
best  known.  Others  are  the  "  Hymn  to 
Death,"  "  The  Old  Man's  Funeral,"  "A 
Forest  Hymn,"  "  The  Lapse  of  Time," 
"  An  Evening  Reverie,"  "  The  Old 
Man's  Counsel,"  and  "  The  Past."  This 
last  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  produc- 
tions, full  of  solemn  beauty  and  melan- 
choly music,  and  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  few  of 
its  stanzas. 

"  Thou  unrelenting  Past ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain, 

And  fetters,  sure  and  fast, 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

"  Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn, 
Old  empires  sit  in  sull^nness  and  gloom, 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

"  Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth, 
Youth,  Manhood,  Age,  that  draws  us  to  the 

ground, 

And  last,  Man's  Life  on  earth, 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

"  In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beauty  and  excellence  unknown,  —  to  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea; 

"  Labors  of  good  to  man, 
Unpublished  charity,  unbroken  faith, — 

Love,  that  'midst  grief  began, 
And  grew  with  years,  and  faltered  not  in  death. 

"  Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrevered ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame, 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

"  Thine  for  a  space  are  they,  — 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 


Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way, 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Fast ! 

"  All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time 

Shall  then  come  forth  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime." 

Here  is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  old,, 
sad  strain,  of  coeval  birth  with  poetry  it- 
self. It  may  be  read  in  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Book  of  Job  and  in  the  Greek  of 
Homer :  but  with  what  dignity  of  senti- 
ment, what  majestic  music,  what  beauty 
of  language,  the  oft- repeated  lesson  of 
humanity  is  enforced  !  Every  word  is 
chosen  with  unerring  judgment,  and  no 
needless  dilution  of  language  weakens 
the  force  of  .the  conceptions  and  pictures. 
Bryant  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  will 
bear  the  test  of  the  well-nigh  obsolete  art 
of  verbal  criticism :  observe  the  expres- 
sions, "  silent  fame,"  "forgotten  arts," 
"  wisdom  disappeared "  :  how  exactly 
these  epithets  satisfy  the  ear  and  the 
mind !  how  impossible  to  change  any 
one  of  them  for  the  better  ! 

In  Bryant's  descriptive  poems  there 
is  the  same  finished  execution  and  the 
same  beauty  of  style  as  in  his  reflective 
and  didactic  poems,  with  more  origi- 
nality of  treatment.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  be  born  and  reared  in  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
inland  scenery  of  New  England  in  youth 
and  early  manhood,  when  the  mind  takes 
impressions  which  the  attrition  of  life 
never  wears  out.  In  his  study  of  Nature 
he  combines  the  faculty  and  the  vision, 
the  eye  of  the  naturalist  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet.  No  man  observes  the 
outward  shows  of  earth  and  sky  more 
accurately ;  no  man  feels  them  more 
vividly ;  no  man  describes  them  more 
beautifully.  He  was  the  first  of  our 
poets  who,  deserting  the  conventional 
paths  in  which  imitators  move,  studied 
and  delineated  Nature  as  it  exists  in 
New  England,  modified  by  the  elements 
of  a  comparatively  low  latitude,  a  bril- 
liant sky,  uncertain  springs,  short  and 
hot  summers,  richly  colored  autumns,  and 
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winters  of  pure  and  .crystal  cold.  The 
merit  and  the  popularity  of  Bryant's  de- 
scriptive poetry  prove  how  intimate  is 
the  relation  between  imagination  and 
truth,  and  how  the  poet  who  is  faithful 
to  the  highest  requisitions  of  his  art  must 
obey  laws  as  rigid  as  those  of  science  it- 
self. Here,  at  the  risk  of  making  our  read- 
ers read  again  what  they  may  have  read 
before,  we  transcribe  a  passage  from  a 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Morritt's,  containing 
an  account  of  Scott's  proceedings  while 
studying  the  localities  of  "  Kokeby  " :  — 

"I  observed  him  noting  down  even 
the  peculiar  little  wild  flowers  and  herbs 
that  accidentally  grew  round  and  on  the 
side  of  a  bold  crag  near  his  intended 
Cave  of  Grey  Denzil,  and  could  not 
help  saying,  that,  as  he  was  not  to  be 
upon  oath  in  his  work,  daisies,  violets, 
and  primroses  would  be  as  poetical  as 
any  of  the  humble  plants  he  was  exam- 
ining. I  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scru- 
pulousness ;  but  I  understood  him  when 
he  replied,  '  that  in  Nature  no  two  scenes 
were  exactly  alike,  and  that  whoever  cop- 
ied truly  what  was  before  his  eyes  would 
possess  the  same  variety  in  his  descrip- 
tions, and  exhibit  apparently  an  imagi- 
nation as  boundless  as  the  range  of  Na- 
ture in  the  scenes  he  recorded ;  whereas, 
whoever  trusted  to  his  imagination  would 
soon  find  his  own  mind  circumscribed 
and  contracted  to  a  few  images,  and  the 
repetition  of  these  would  sooner  or  later 
produce  that  very  monotony  and  barren- 
ness which  had  always  haunted  descrip- 
tive poetry  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the 
patient  worshippers  of  truth.' " 

This  is  excellent  good  sense,  and  the 
descriptive  poetry  of  Bryant  shows  how 
carefully  he  has  observed  the  rules  which 
Scott  has  laid  down.  He  never  has  a 
conventional  image,  and  never  resorts  to 
the  second  -  hand  frippery  of  a  poetical 
commonplace-book  to  tag  his  verses  with. 
Every  season  of  our  American  year  has 
been  delineated  by  him,  and  the  drawing 
and  coloring  of  his  pictures  are  always 
correct.  Our  American  springs,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  at  all  the  ideal  or  poetical 
springs,  and  Bryant  does  not  pretend  that 


they  are ;  and  yet  he  can  find  a  poetical 
side  to  them,  as  witness  his  poem  en- 
titled "March":  — 

"  The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies : 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 
That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

"  Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 

Wild,  stormy  month  !  in  praise  of  thee  ; 
Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

"  For  thou  to  northern  lands  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring; 
And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train, 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

"  And  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm 

Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 

And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May." 

This  is  all  as  strictly  true  as  if  it  were 
drawn  up  for  an  affidavit.  March,  as 
we  all  know,  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Winter,  and  bitterly  like  her  grim  sire. 
The  snow  which  has  melted  from  the  up- 
lands lingers  in  the  valleys  ;  the  storms, 
and  the  cloudy  skies,  and  the  rushing 
blasts  mark  the  sullen  retreat  of  winter ; 
but  the  days  are  growing  longer,  the  sun 
mounts  higher,  and  sometimes  a  soft  and 
vernal  air  flows  from  the  blue  sky,  like 
Burns's  daisy  "  glinting  forth  "  amid  the 
storm. 

March  and  April  come  and  go,  and 
May  succeeds.  Hers  is  not  quite  the 
"  blue,  voluptuous  eye "  she  wears  in 
the  portraits  which  poets  paint  of  her, 
and  those  who  court  her  smiles  are  some- 
times chilled  by  decidedly  wintry  glances. 
Bryant  gives  us  her  best  aspect :  — 

"  The  sun  of  May  was  bright  in  middle  heaven, 
And  steeped  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green 

hills, 
And  emerald  wheat -fields,  in   his  yellow 

light. 

Upon  the  apple-tree,  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  clustered,  ready  to   burst  forth    in 

bloom, 

The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearied  not.     Within  the 

woods, 
Where  young  and  half-transparent  leave* 

scarce  cast 
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A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 

Danced  on  their  stalks ;  the  shad -bush,  white 
with  flowers, 

Brightened  the  glens ;  the  new-leaved  butter- 
nut 

And  quivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breeze 

Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance." 

How  admirable  this  is !  And  with 
what  truth,  we  had  almost  said  courage, 
the  poet  makes  his  report.  The  emerald 
wheat-fields,  the  rosy  buds  of  the  apple- 
tree,  the  half- transparent  leaves  of  the 
trees,  the  anemones  on  their  restless 
stalks,  the  shad-bush  (Amelanchier  Bo- 
tryapium),  the  quivering  poplars,  and  the 
peculiar  balsamic  odor  which  one  per- 
ceives in  the  woods  at  that  season  are  so 
exactly  what  we  find  in  our  New-Eng- 
land May  !  How  much  better  these  dis- 
tinct statements  are  than  a  tissue  of  gen- 
eralities about  flowery  wreaths,  and  fra- 
grant zephyrs,  and  genial  rays,  and  fresh 
verdure,  and  vernal  airs,  and  ambrosial 
dews! 

But  the  year  goes  on.  Our  fitful  and 
capricious  spring  passes  by,  and  summer 
takes  its  place.  But  our  New-England 
summer  is  not  like  the  summer  of  Thom- 
son and  Cowper,  and  images  drawn  from 
English  poetry  and  transplanted  here 
would  be  out  of  place  ;  and  our  faithful 
interpreter  of  American  Nature  takes 
nothing  at  second-hand.  How  correctly 
he  delineates  the  characteristic  features 
of  our  glorious  month  of  June  ! 

"  There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

The  golden  light  should  lie, 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 

Should  rest  him  here,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife-bee  and  humming-bird." 

The  housevrife-bee  is  an  expressive  ep- 
ithet. Does  it  involve  a  double  mean- 
ing, and  insinuate  that  as  a  bee  carries  a 
sting,  so  women  who  are  stirring,  nota- 
ble, and  good  housekeepers  have  some- 
thing sharp  in  their  natures  ? 

Next  comes  midsummer  with  its  fervid 
and  overpowering  heats,  which  find  in 
our  poet  also  an  accurate  delineator. 


"  It  is  a  sultry  day :  ttie  sun  has  drunk 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  morning  grass; 
There  is  no  rustling  in  the  lofty  elm 
That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cools  me.   All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee, 
Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing.    The  plants  around 
Feel  the  too  potent  fervors :  the  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves;  the  clover 

droops 

Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hills 
With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and 

stern, 

As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved." 

But  our  radiant  and  many-colored  au- 
tumn is  Bryant's  favorite  season,  and 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  character- 
istic passages  are  those  which  paint  its 
hues  of  crimson  and  purple,  and  the  va- 
porous gold  of  its  atmosphere.  Such  is 
the  number  of  these  passages  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  one  or 
two  for  quotation.  Here  is  one  from 
"Autumn  Woods." 

"  Let  in  through  all  the  trees, 

Come  the  strange  rays ;  the  forest-depths 

are  bright; 

Their  sunny-colored  foliage,  in  the  breeze, 
Twinkles  like  beams  of  light. 

"  The  rivulet,  late  unseen, 

Where  bickering  through  the  shrubs  its 

waters  run, 

Shines  with  the  image  of  its  golden  screen 
And  glimmerings  of  the  sun. 

"  But,  'neath  yon  crimson  tree, 

Lover  to  listening  maid  might  breathe  his 

flame, 

Nor  mark,  within  its  roseate  canopy, 
Her  blush  of  maiden  shame." 

Here  is  nothing  imitative  or  borrowed, 
and  here  are  no  unmeaning  generalities. 
Everything  is  exact  and  local,  —  drawn 
from  an  American  autumn,  and  no  other. 
And  how  lovely  an  image  is  that  in  the 
third  stanza,  and  what  an  added  charm 
it  gives  to  an  object  in  itself  most  beau- 
tiful ! 

But  our  readers  must  indulge  us  with 
one  more  quotation  under  this  head,  al- 
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though  we  take  it  from  one  of  the  most 
popular  —  perhaps  the  most  popular  — 
of  his  poems,  "  The  Death  of  the  Flow- 
ers." 

"  The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished 

long  ago, 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid 

the  summer  glow ; 
(          But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster 

in  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in 

autumn  beauty  stood, 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven, 

as  falls  the  plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone, 

from  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 
And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mid-day,  as 

still  such  days  will  come, 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out 

their  winter  home, 
When  (he  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard, 

though  all  the  trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of 

the  rill, 
The   south -wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by 

the  stream  no  more." 

Of  the  poetry  of  these  exquisite  lines, 
the  melancholy  sweetness  of  the  senti- 
ment, the  delicate  beauty  of  the  versifi- 
cation, we  need  not  say  one  word,  Tjut 
we  claim  a  moment's  attention  to  their 
fidelity  to  truth,  and  the  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation which  they  evince.  The  gold- 
en-rod and  the  aster  are  the  characteris- 
tic autumn  flowers  in  that  zone  of  our  con- 
tinent in  which  New  England  is  embra- 
ced, and  the  sunflower  is  a  very  common 
flower  at  that  season.  That  lovely  child 
of  the  declining  year,  the  fringed  gen- 
tian, would  doubtless  have  been  brought 
in  with  her  fair  sisters,  had  it  not  been  for 
her  somewhat  unmanageable  name.  Bry- 
ant has  written  some  beautiful  stanzas  to 
this  flower,  but  in  them  he  only  calls  it  a 
'•  blossom."  And  how  fine  a  landscape  is 
condensed  into  the  two  delicious  lines 
which  we  have  Italicized !  and  yet  no  one 
ever  walked  into  a  New-England  wood 
on  a  late  day  in  autumn  without  hearing 
the  nuts  drop  upon  the  withered  leaves, 
and' seeing  the  streams  flash  through  the 
smoke -like  haze  which  hangs  over  the 
landscape. 


But  winter,  especially  our  clear  and 
sparkling  New -England  winter,  has  its 
scenes  of  splendor  and  aspects  of  beauty ; 
and  the  poet  would  not  be  true  to  his 
calling,  if  he  failed  to  recognize  them. 

"  Come  when  the  rains 
Have  glazed  the  snow,  and  clothed  the  trees 

with  ice, 

While  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light.     Approach ! 
The  incrusted  surface  shall  upbear  thy  steps, 
And  the  broad  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
Welcome  thy  entering.    Look!  the  massy 
Trunks  are  cased  iu  the  pure  crystal;  each 

light  spray, 

Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  heaven, 
Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water-drops 
That  glimmer  with  an  amethystine  light ; 
But  round  the  parent  stem  the  long,  low  boughs 
Bend,  in  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbors  hide 
The  glassy  floor." 

There  are  many  more-  lines  equally 
good,  but  we  have  not  space  for  them. 
This  is  a  description  of  winter  as  we  have 
it  here,  compounded  of  the  elements  of 
extreme  cold,  a  transparent  atmospac.  o, 
and  brilliant  sunshine.  No  English  poet 
can  see  such  a  scene,  at  least  in  his  own 
country :  Ambrose  Phillips  did  see  some- 
thing like  it  in  Sweden,  and  described  it 
in  a  poetical  epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, which  is  much  the  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote,  and  has  a  pulse  of  truth  and  life 
in  it,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  saw 
something  new,  and  told  his  noble  cor- 
respondent what  he  saw. 

But  Bryant's  claims  to  the  honors  of 
a  truly  national  poet  do  not  rest  solely 
upon  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  de- 
scribed the  peculiar  scenery  of  his  native 
land,  for  no  poet  has  expressed  with  more 
earnestness  of  conviction  and  more  beau- 
ty of  language  the  great  ideas  which  have 
moulded  our  political  institutions  and  our 
social  life.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  a  member  of  that  great 
political  party  of  which  Jefferson  was  the 
head,  and  he  is  still  a  Democrat  in  the 
primitive  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  believes  in  man's  capacity  for 
self-government,  and  in  his  right  to  gov- 
ern himself.  He  has  full  trust  in  human 
progress ;  age  has  not  lessened  the  faith 
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with  which  he  looks  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture ;  his  sympathies  are  with  the  many, 
and  not  with  the  few.  Though  he  has 
travelled  much  in  Europe,  his  imagina- 
tion has  been  but  little  affected  by  the 
forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which  past 
ages  have  bequeathed  to  the  present.  He 
has  not  found  inspiration  in  the  palace, 
the  cathedral,  the  ruined  castle,  the  ivy- 
covered  church,  the  rose-embowered  cot- 
tage. Indeed,  it  is  only  by  incidental  and 
occasional  touches  that  one  would  learn 
from  his  poetry  that  he  had  ever  been 
out  of  his  own  country  at  all :  his  inspi- 
ration and  his  themes  are  alike  drawn 
from  the  scenery,  the  institutions,  the 
history  of  his  native  land.  His  imagina- 
tion, as  was  the  case  with  Milton,  rests 
upon  a  basis  of  gravity  deepening  into 
sternness ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
not  a  few  of  the  things  in  Europe,  which 
move  to  pleasure  the  lightly  stirred  fancy 
of  many  American  travellers,  aroused  in 
him  a  different  feeling,  as  either  memo- 
ir, .us  of  an  age  or  expressions  of  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  many  were  sacrificed 
to  the  few.  In  his  mental  frame  there 
is  a  pulse  of  indignation  which  is  easily 
stirred  against  any  form  of  injustice  or 
oppression.  His  later  poems,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  are  those  in  which 
the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  a  patri- 
otic and  hopeful  American  are  most  dis- 
tinctly expressed ;  among  them  are  "  The 
Battle-Field,"  "  The  Winds,"  "  The  An- 
tiquity of  Freedom,"  and  that  which  is 
called,  from  its  first  line,  "  O  Mother  of 
a  Mighty  Race."  It  •would  be  well  to 
read  these  poems  in  connection  with  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in 
America,"  which  treats  of  the  sources  of 
poetry  among  democratic  nations ;  and 
the  comparison  will  furnish  fresh  cause 
for  admiring  the  prophetic  sagacity  of 
that  great  philosophical  thinker,  who,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  predicted  all  our  future, 
because  he  comprehended  all  our  past. 

And  here  we  pray  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers  to  a  rather  liberal  citation 
from  one  of  these  later  poems,  because 
it  enables  us  to  illustrate  from  his  own 


lips  what  we  have  just  been  saying.  It  is 
also  one  of  those  passages,  not  uncommon 
in  modern  poetry,  in  which  the  poet  ad- 
mits us  to  his  confidence,  and  lets  us  see 
the  working  of  the  machinery  as  well  as  its 
product.  It  is  from  "  The  Painted  Cup,"  a 
poem  so  called  from  a  scarlet  flower  of  that 
name  found  upon  the  Western  prairies. 

"  Now,  if  thou  art  a  poet,  tell  me  not 
That  these  bright  chalices  were  tinted  thus 
To  hold  the  dew  for  fairies,  when  they  meet 
On  moonlight  evenings  in  the  hazel-bowers, 
And  dance  till  they  are  thirsty.     Call  not 

up, 

Amid  this  fresh  and  virgin  solitude, 
The  faded  fancies  of  an  elder  world ; 
But  leave  these  scarlet  cups  to  spotted  moths 
Of  June,  and  glistening  flies,  and  humming- 
birds, 
To  drink  from,  when  on  all  these  boundless 

lawns 

The  morning  sun  looks  hot.  Or  let  the  wind 
O'erturn  in  sport  their  ruddy  brims,  and  pour 
A  sudden  shower  upon  the  strawberry-plant, 
To  swell  the  reddening  fruit  that  even  now 
Breathes  a  slight  fragrance  from  the  sunny 
slope. 

"  But  thou  art  of  a  gayer  fancy.    Well, 
Let,  then,  the  gentle  Manitou  of  flowers, 
Lingering  amid  the  bloomy  waste  he  loves, 
Though  all  his  swarthy  worshippers  are  gone, 
Slender  and  small,  his  rounded  cheek  all 

brown 

And  ruddy  with  the  sunshine,— let  him  come 
On  summer  mornings,  when  the  blossoms 

wake, 

And  part  with  little  hands  the  spiky  grass, 
And,  touching  with  his  cherry  lips  the  edge 
Of  these  bright  beakers,  drain  the  gathered 

dew." 

What  a  lovely  picture  is  this  of  the 
Manitou  of  flowers,  and  what  a  subject  for 
an  artist  to  embody  in  forms  and  colors  ! 
The  whole  passage  is  very  beautiful,  and 
its  beauty  is  in  part  derived  from  its 
truth.  It  meets  the  requisitions  of  the 
philosophical  understanding,  as  well  as  of 
the  shaping  and  aggregating  fancy.  The 
poetry  is  manly,  masculine,  and  simple. 
The  ornaments  are  of  pure  gold,  such  as 
will  bear  the  test  of  open  daylight. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  critic  to  dis- 
criminate and  divide,  and  we  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  thus  with  the  poems  of 
Bryant ;  but  some  of  the  best  of  his  pro- 
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ductions  cannot  be  classified  and  arrang- 
ed under  any  particular  head.  They 
breathe  the  spirit  of  universal  human- 
ity, and  speak  a  language  intelligible  to 
every  human  heart.  Among  these  are 
"  The  Evening  Wind,"  "  The  Conquer- 
or's  Grave,"  and  "  The  Future  Life." 
All  of  these  are  exquisite  alike  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  We  suppose  that 
most  persons  have  in  regard  to  poet- 
ry certain  fancies,  whims,  preferences, 
founded  on  reasons  too  delicate  to  be  re- 
vealed or  too  airy  to  be  expressed.  As 
Mrs.  Battles  in  a  moment  of  confidence 
confessed  to  "  Elia"  that  hearts  was  her 
favorite  suit,  so  we  breathe  in  the  ear  of 
the  public  an  acknowledgment,  that,  of 
all  Bryant's  poems,  "  The  Future  Life  " 
is  that  which  we  read  the  most  frequent- 
ly, and  with  the  deepest  feeling.  We 
say  read,  but  we  have  known  it  by  heart 
for  years.  We  will  not  affirm  that  it  is 
the  best  of  his  poems,  but  it  is  that  which 
moves  us  most,  and  which  we  feel  most 
grateful  to  him  for  having  written.  The 
grace  and  charm  of  this  poem  come  from 
regions  beyond  the  range  of  literary  crit- 
icism, and  the  heart  shrinks  from  mak- 
ing a  revelation  of  the  emotions  which  it 
awakens. 
We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to 


speak  of  the  new  volume,  called  "  Thirty 
Poems,"  which  lies  before  us.  While  noth- 
ing in  it  was  needed  for  the  poet's  well- 
established  and  enduring  fame,  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  his  admirers  as  an  ac- 
cession to  that  stock  of  finished  poetry 
which  the  world  will  not  let  die.  Here 
we  find  the  same  dignity  of  sentiment, 
the  same  fine  observation,  the  same  grace 
of  expression,  as  in  the  productions  of 
his  youth  and  manhood.  The  tone  of 
thought  is  grave,  earnest,  sometimes  pen- 
sive, but  never  querulous  or  desponding. 
Declining  years  have  not  abated  in  him 
a  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  His  is  the  Indian- 
summer  of  the  mind,  made  genial  by 
soft  airs  and  golden  sunshine,  by  green 
meadows  and  lingering  flowers ;  and  still 
far  distant  is  the  time, — to  borrow  a  no- 
ble image  from  this  very  volume,  — 

"  When,  upon  the  hill-side,  all  hardened  into 

iron, 

Howling,  like  a  wolf,  flies   the  famished 
northern  blast." 

All  honor  to  the  strong-hearted  singer 
who,  in  the  late  autumn  of  life,  retains 
his  love  of  Nature,  his  hatred  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  his  sympathy  with  hu- 
manity, his  intellectual  activity,  his  faith 
in  progress,  his  trust  in  God ! 


ANNESLEY   HALL   AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 


THE  picturesque  region  of  Matlock, 
with  its  cliffs  and  streams,  its  deep  woods 
and  romantic  walks,  is  full  of  attraction. 
There  we  not  only  see  the  outward  gra- 
ces of  Nature,  but  catch  glimpses  of  her 
subtler  elements.  Springs,  dripping  from 
hidden  sources,  transform  the  fruit,  or  the 
bird's-nest  with  its  fragile  eggs,  into  stone 
with  a  Medusa  touch  ;  while  in  deep  cav- 
erns are  found  beautiful  spars,  exquisite- 
ly tinted,  as  if  prepared  by  the  genii  of 
the  rock  for  the  palace  of  their  king. 

Varied  and  wonderful  are  the  work- 


ings of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  in  the 
Derbyshire  valley,  where  a  sensitive  na- 
ture recognizes  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  many  a  passing  traveller. 
To  this  region  of  beauty  and  mystery 
Byron  often  came  in  his  youth.  These 
cliffs  and  streams  and  woods  were  famil- 
iar to  the  young  poet,  and  his  retentive 
memory  must  have  received  here  many 
of  Nature's  deep  and  marvellous  lessons. 
Perhaps  among  these  scenes  there  cama 
to  him  those 
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"  noble  aspirations  in  his  youth 
To  make  his  mind  the  mind  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations,  and  to  rise 
He  knew  not  whither,  it  might  be  to  fall, 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which,  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling 

height, 
Lies  low,  but  mighty  still." 

In  Byron's  day,  Matlock  was  a  fash- 
ionable watering-place ;  and  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  "  Old  Bath,"  with  cut-glass 
chandeliers,  old  engravings,  and  cushion- 
ed window-seats,  looks  much  the  same  as 
when  it  witnessed  many  a  gay  assembly. 
In  this  room  the  wayward  and  sensitive 
youth,  secretly  writhing  with  mortifica- 
tion at  being  prevented  by  lameness  from 
leading  Mary  Chaworth  to  the  dance, 
watched  her  more  fortunate  partners 
with  moody  envy.  The  young  Lady  of 
Annesley  little  imagined  that  the  lame 
boy,  with  his  handsome  face  and  trouble- 
some temper,  would  link  her  na/ne  to 
deathless  song. 

On  a  fair,  sunny  morning,  towards  the 
close  of  October,  we  left  Matlock  for 
Annesley  Hall  and  Newstead  Abbey. 
The  day  was  in  harmony  with  the  poet- 
ical associations  of  our  excursion :  a  gen- 
tle mist  hung  like  a  veil  over  hills  and 
groves,  giving  a  dreamy  aspect  to  Nature, 
and  rendering  the  places  we  intended  to 
visit  creations  of  fancy  rather  than  actual 
facts.  Very  unromantic  personages,  how- 
ever, answered  our  inquiries  for  Annes- 
ley, which  reassured  us  of  its  reality.  By- 
ron's "  Dream"  had  rendered  the  scenery 
familiar  to  our  memory. 

"  The  hill 

Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last, 
As  't  were  the  cape,  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape." 

Our  approach  led  us  beside  those  gen- 
tle slopes,  and  we  seemed  to  see  the 
maiden  and  the  youth  standing  on  the 
mild  declivity,  with  its  crowning  circlet 
of  trees. 

"  And  both  were  young,  but  not  alike  in  youth : 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers. 


"  .    .     .     .     She  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother,  but  no  more :  't  was  much, 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestowed  on  him, 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honored  race. 

"  Even  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar,  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy  and  flew." 

That  lover,  soon  after,  became  the  hus- 
band of  Mary  Chaworth.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  speculate  wherefore  Destiny  entan- 
gled the  threads  in  that  web  of  existence 
which  originally  seemed  to  have  woven 
the  fates  of  Byron  and  Mary  Chaworth 
together.  We  are  ignorant  of  spiritual 
laws,  and  know  little  of  the  origin  whence 
come  those  strange  attractions,  mind  to 
mind,  heart  to  heart,  which  make  or  mar 
the  life-experiences  of  us  all. 

Had  events  been  ordered  otherwise, 
Byron  might  have  been  a  better  and 
happier  man,  but  the  world  would  nev- 
er have  received  the  gift  of  "  Childe 
Harold."  Alas,  that  the  soul  must  be 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  the  precious 
seed  trodden  in,  before  it  can  give  forth 
its  fairest  flowers  or  its  immortal  fruit ! 

When  we  had  last  heard  of  Annesley 
Hall,  it  was  ruinous  and  desolate,  and 
we  knew  not  in  what  condition  it  might 
now  be  found.  Passing  through  an  av- 
enue of  ancient  oaks,  the  road  winds 
down  to  an  old  picturesque  gate-house, 
and,  leaving  the  carriage,  we  walked 
onward.  Looking  through  the  arch  of 
entrance,  we  saw  as  in  a  picture,  nay, 
as  in  the  poet's  dream,  "  the  venerable 
mansion,"  sitting  quietly  in  autumn  sun- 
shine on  its  old  terrace.  To  gray  walls 
and  peaks  clung  a  climbing  plant,  its 
leaves  red  with  touch  of  frost,  con- 
trasting deliciously  with  green  ivy,  and 
putting  a  bit  of  color  into  darker  hues 
of  stone -work.  As  we  passed  beyond 
the  gate,  we  saw  that  the  mansion  had 
been  restored  and  repaired  by  care- 
ful hands  guided  by  tasteful  eyes  and 
loving  hearts.  Above  the  hall-door  was 
a  bay-window,  which  instinct  told  us  be- 
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longed  to  the  "  antique  oratory,"  but  we 
walked  onward  to  the  terrace,  with  its 
stone  balustrade,  inclosing  a  bright  flow- 
er-garden. On  the  other  side  of  the 
house  stretches  the  lawn  and  park,  with 
deer  feeding  quietly  in  the  distance.  No 
human  form  appeared ;  all  was  silent  and 
peaceful.  We  walked  thoughtfully  on 
the  old  terrace,  recalling  the  images  of 
the  poet  and  the  Lady  of  Annesley ;  but 
looking  up  at  the  ancient  sun-dial  on 
one  of  the  gables,  we  perceived  that  its 
shadow  fell  deeper  and  deeper  with  the 
declining  day,  telling  us,  as  it  had  told 
many  before,  how  time  waited  not,  and 
reminding  us  that  we  also  were  travel- 
lers. Passing  again  round  the  mansion, 
and  casting  a  wistful  look  within,  we 
saw  a  woman  sitting  at  a  low  window, 
sorting  fruit.  We  approached,  and  ask- 
ed if  strangers  were  permitted  to  see  the 
Hall.  She  replied  gently,  that  it  was  not 
"  a  show-house."  We  pleaded  our  cause 
successfully,  however,  when  we  told  her 
how  the  thought  of  Mary  Chaworth  had 
led  us  here  from  a  distant  land.  If  the 
owners  of  Annesley  knew  that  once  au 
exception  was  made  to  a  general  rule, 
we  trust  they  also  believed  that  the  vis- 
itors were  not  actuated  by  an  idle  curi- 
osity. 

Our  request  being  granted,  our  guide 
laid  aside  her  plums,  and  with  a  kind 
hand  admitted  us  into  the  entrance-hall. 
It  was  low  and  venerable,  with  family- 
portraits  on  the  walls,  among  them  that 
of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  whom  the  "  wick 
ed  Lord  Byron  "  of  other  days  shot  in 
a  duel.  From  the  hall  we  entered  the 
modern  part  of  the  house,  harmoniously 
blended  with  the  older  portion  of  the 
building.  In  the  drawing-room,  two 
noble  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
arrested  our  attention.  The  lady  (as 
Miss  Burncy  tells  us  in  her  journal) 
was  a  beauty  and  a  belle  of  Sir  Josh- 
ua's time,  and  the  painter  has  done  jus- 
tice to  his  subject,  who  is  drawn  at  full 
length,  feeding  an  eagle,  —  a  spirited, 
splendid  woman,  who  looks  down  from 
the  canvas  with  bright,  triumphant  eyes. 
In  the  next  apartment  we  were  shown 
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a  portrait  which  touched  deeper  chords 
in  our  heart.  It  was  a  likeness  of  Mary 
Chaworth  in  miniature,  representing  a 
mature  and  beautiful  woman. 

"  Upon  her  face  there  was  a  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lids  were  charged  with  unshed 
tears." 

The  truth  of  this  description  startled 
us,  and  revealed  instantly  how  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  her  youth- 
ful lover  must  have  been  that  face  which 
was  the  starlight  of  his  boyhood.  Years 
had  passed  since  they  parted,  and  chasms 
of  time  and  gulfs  yet  deeper  and  wider 
than  time  ever  knows  had  separated  By- 
ron from  Annesley  and  England,  and  yet, 
when  he  wrote  those  lines,  her  face  rose 
before  him  so  clearly,  wearing  on  its  love- 
liness the  impress  of  care  and  sorrow 
which  he  knew  must  be  there,  that  no 
words  but  his  can  truly  describe  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features.  Turning  to  our 
conductress,  we  asked  if  she  had  ever 
seen  the  Lady  of  Annesley.  "  Yes,  I 
knew  and  loved  her  well,  for  I  was  her 
maid  many  years  " ;  and,  with  a  faltering 
tone,  she  added,  "  she  died  in  my  arms." 
Genius  has  immortalized  Mary  Chaworth ; 
yet  the  tender  and  heartfelt  tribute  of 
one  who  had  been  the  humble,  but  dai- 
ly witness  of  the  beauty  of  her  life,  was 
worth  a  thousand  homilies. 
•  We  were  conducted  through  the  li- 
brary, which  had  been  in  other  days  the 
drawing-room,  out  of  which  opens  a  small 
apartment,  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
"  Dream "  as  the  "  antique  oratory." 
Leading  from  the  old  entrance-hall  is  the 
favorite  sitting-room  of  Mary  Chaworth 
in  her  happy  childhood  and  youth  ;  and 
here,  in  his  boyish  days,  Byron  often  sat 
beside  her  while  she  played  for  him  his 
favorite  airs  on  the  piano-forte.  Beneath 
the  window  is  a  little  garden,  where  she 
cultivated  the  flowers  she  loved  best,  and 
which  are  still  cherished  for  her  memo- 
ry. Our  guide  gathered  a  few  of  these, 
and  gave  them  to  our  young  companion  : 
they  now  lie  before  us,  carefully  preserv- 
ed, with  some  of  their  gay  tints  yet  un- 
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faded,  —  memorials,  not  only  of  Mary 
Chaworth,  who  lived  and  loved  and  suf- 
fered through  all  the  varied  experience 
of  woman's  life,  but  also  of  her  to  whom 
the  blossoms  were  given,  the  fair,  young 
girl,  "  who  lived  long  enough  on  earth 
to  learn  its  better  lessons,  but  passed 
from  it  upwards  and  onwards  without  a 
knowledge  of  sin  except  the  shadow  it 
casts  on  the  world." 

Taking  leave  of  our  kind  guide,  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  a  visit  of 
deep  interest,  we  paused  a  moment  on 
the  terrace  ere  we  "  passed  the  massy 
gate  of  that  old  hall,"  to  receive  once 
more  into  our  memory 

"the  old  mansion  and  the  accustomed  hall 
And  the  remembered  chambers,  and  the  place, 
The  day,   the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and    the 
shade." 

A  holy  stillness  pervaded  the  venerable 
house  and  its  surrounding  scenery,  a 
peace  which  breathed  of  a  purer  sphere, 
where  what  is  best  on  earth  finds  its  cor- 
respondence. 

We  wondered  not,  that,  when  the  deep 
waters  of  the  poet's  soul,  too  often  ruf- 
fled by  passion,  polluted  by  vice,  or  made 
turbid  by  selfishness,  were  calm  and  pure 
enough  to  mirror  heaven,  they  ever  re- 
flected the  bright  and  morning  star  of 
Annesley. 

The  transition  from  Annesley  Hall  to 
Newstead  Abbey  is  inevitable  in  thought 
and  rapid  in  fact, — the  road,  over  which 
the  young  poet  so  often  passed,  be- 
tween the  two  estates,  being  only  three 
miles  in  length.  We  had  lingered  so 
long  at  Annesley  that  the  day  was  near- 
ly spent  before,  we  reached  the  Abbey. 
How  did  the  venerable  pile,  with  its  mys- 
terious memories,  fateful  histories,  and 
poetical  associations,  flash  out  into  light 
and  darken  into  shadow  as  the  October 
sun  sank  behind  the  distant  hills ! 

The  Abbey  church  is  now  only  a  ruin, 
but  the  airy  span  of  its  rich  Gothic  .win- 
dow remains,  as  evidence  of  its  original 
beauty.  Through  the  now  vacant  space, 
once  the  wide  door  of  entrance,  we  saw 
the  floor  of  green  grass,  and  in  the  cen- 


tre the  monument  to  Byron's  favorite 
dog,  Bowswain.  All  was  silent  about 
the  ruin,  except  the  cawing  of  a  thou- 
sand rooks,  who  were  settling  themselves 
for  the  night  with  a  vast  amount  of  noise 
and  bustle  on  the  high  branches  of  the 
old  trees  which  sweep  down  on  one  side 
of  the  Abbey. 

The  residence  which  adjoins  the  church, 
once  a  monastery,  was  inherited  by  Lord 
Byron,  with  the  title :  to  part  with  it  was 
a  dire  necessity.  Colonel  Wildman,  the 
school-fellow  of  Byron  at  Harrow,  pur- 
chased the  estate  from  the  unhappy  poet 
in  the  most  liberal  and  generous  man- 
ner, and  blessed  it  into  a  home.  On  en- 
tering the  house,  we  were  shown  through 
long  corridors  and  vaulted  passages,  in 
which  the  monastic  character  of  the  build- 
ing was  preserved.  When  Byron  came 
to  Newstead  from  college,  the  Abbey  was 
in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  and  he 
had  only  means  enough  to  make  a  few 
rooms  habitable  for  himself  and  his  moth- 
er. A  gloomy  and  desolate  abode  it  must 
have  been.  The  furniture  of  Byron's 
bedroom  remains  as  it  stood  when  re- 
moved from  Cambridge.  On  the  walls 
are  prints  of  his  school  at  Harrow,  and 
Trinity  College,  with  various  relics  and 
boyish  treasures.  The  window  commands 
a  view  of  the  sheet  of  water  which  stretch- 
es before  the  Abbey,  with  its  wooded 
banks,  —  a  scene  which  he  loves  and  re- 
members even  when  "  Lake  Leman  wooes 
him  with  her  crystal  face,"  for  he  writes 
to  his  sister,  — 

"  It  doth  remind  me  of  our  own  dear  lake 
By  the  old   hall,  which  shall  be  mine  no 

more." 

Adjoining  Byron's  room  is  a'  suite  of 
apartments,  ruinous  and  roofless  in  his 
day,  but  which  Colonel  Wildman  has  re- 
stored, and  furnished  most  appropriately 
with  old  tapestry  and  antique  tables  and 
chairs.  These  rooms  wear  a  ghostly  as- 
pect, and  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  one,  at  least,  had  the  reputation 
of  being  haunted.  The  great  drawing- 
room,  once  the  dormitory  of  the  monks, 
is  now  a  splendid  apartment  richly  dec- 
orated ;  above  the  chimney  is  a  fine 
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portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  an  an- 
cient cabinet  was  shown  the  cup  made 
from  a  skull  found  in  one  of  the  stone 
coffins  near  the  Abbey  church.  It  is 
mounted  in  silver,  and  the  well-known 
lines,  written  by  Byron,  are  engraved 
on  the  rim.  "  Having  it  made  "  was, 
as  he  said  himself,  "  one  of  his  foolish 
freaks,  of  which  he  was  ashamed."  The 
cup,  however,  bears  little  resemblance 
to  a  skull.  Colonel  Wildman  preserv- 
ed the  furniture  of  Byron's  dining-room, 
and  other  apartments,  (very  simple  it 
is,)  without  alteration,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  return  from  Greece  and  revisit 
the  halls  of  his  fathers.  Had  Fate  so 
willed,  he  would  have  found  how  kindly 
and  faithfully  his  early  friend  had  asso- 
ciated him  with  Newstead,  and  preserv- 
ed every  memorial  of  past  history  con- 
nected with  the  place.  Yet  thoughts  of 
bitterness  would  even  then  have  mingled 
with  these  familiar  scenes,  for  it  was  not 
the  heir  of  the  Byrons  who  had  restored 
Newstead  Abbey  to  beauty  and  order. 

Quitting  the  Abbey,  and  passing  into 
the  gardens,  we  followed  the  gardener 
through  the  deepening  gloom  to  the 
wood,  where,  in  former  days,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Byrons  set  up  leaden  statues  of 
satyrs,  which  the  country-people  called 
"  the  old  lord's  devils  " ;  and  very  much 
like  demons  they  looked.  The  tree  was 
pointed  out  upon  which  Byron  cut  the 
names  of  "  Augusta  "  and  "  Byron,"  with 
the  date,  during  a  last  walk  the  brother 
and  sister  took  together  at  Newstead.  It 
is  a  double  tree,  springing  from  one  root, 
which  he  chose  as  emblematical  of  them- 
selves. The  dim  light  barely  enabled 
us  to  discern  letters  deeply  carved,  but 
growing  less  visible  with  the  expanding 
bark.  One  of  the  trees  has  withered 
under  that  spell  which  seems  to  have 
blasted  all  connected  with  the  name, 
and  is  cut  off  just  above  the  inscription. 
The  oak  planted  by  Byron  in  his  youth 
in  a  different  part  of  the  grounds  was 
also  shown  to  us.  It  is  yet  strong  and 
vigorous.  We  picked  up  a  yellow  leaf, 
which  the  wind  bore  to  our  feet,  as  a  fit- 
ting memorial  of  the  place  and  the  hour. 


Massing  again  through  the  old  Abbey 
church,  the  chill  of  the  evening  met  us, 
cold  and  damp,  —  fit  atmosphere  for  the 
place.  The  rooks  were  all  asleep  in 
their  high  nests ;  silence,  darkness,  and 
mist  were  fast  casting  their  mantle  over 
old  Newstead ;  and  the  only  cheerful 
sign  came  from  the  distant  window  of 
the  Colonel's  library,  whence  shot  out  a 
generous  gleam  of  household  fire,  —  em- 
blem of  that  warm  heart  which  had  shed 
light  upon  the  once  desolate  abode  of  its 
early  friend. 

Since  our  visit  to  Newstead,  (seven 
years  ago,)  the  Abbey  has  passed  into  oth- 
er hands,  and  even  a  royal  owner  is  now 
reported  to  possess  the  poet's  ancestral 
home.  We  shall  ever  deem  ourselves  for- 
tunate that  our  destiny  led  us  to  make 
this  pilgrimage  during  the  lifetime  of  Col- 
onel Wildman  and  while  the  place  was 
under  his  enlightened  and  generous  own- 
ership. 

A  few  miles  from  Newstead  Abbey  is 
Hucknall,  a  poor,  desolate  -  looking  vil- 
lage, at  the  end  of  whose  street  stands 
an  old  church,  beneath  which  is  the  buri- 
al-place of  the  Byrons.  The  building  is 
ancient  and  gray,  but  dreary  rather  than 
venerable.  Standing  in  its  comfortless 
interior,  we  remembered  that  Byron  once 
asked  to  be  buried  under  the  green, 
grassy  floor  of  the  roofless  church  at 
Newstead  Abbey,  with  his  faithful  dog 
at  his  feet.  The  poet,  whose  rapid  glance 
seized  every  glory  and  beauty  of  Na- 
ture, whose  memory,  wax  to  receive, 
and  marble  to  retain,  transferred  the 
vision  through  the  medium  of  his  rare 
command  of  language,  should  have  had 
a  grave  over  which  winds  sweep,  birds 
sing,  and  stars  watch.  Not  so.  A  white 
marble  tablet  let  into  the  wall  above  the 
family- vault  was  erected  to  Byron's  mem- 
ory by  his  sister.  Pei'haps  the  simplicity 
of  the  monument  was  suggested  by  these 
lines,  written  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen years :  — 

"  When  to  his  airy  hall  my  father's  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  happy  in  the  choice, 
When  poised  upon  the  gale  my  form  shall 
ride, 
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Or  dark  in  mist  descend  the  mountain-side, 
Oh,  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns 
To  mark  the  spot  where  dust  to  dust  returns, 
No  lengthened  scroll,  no  praise-encumbered 

stone  I 

My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone. 
If  that  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh,  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ! 
That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot, 
By  that  remembered,  or  by  that  forgot." 


The  inscription  upon  the  tablet,  after 
liis  name  and  title,  designates  him  as  the 
Author  of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage," 
who  died  while  aiding  the  cause  of  Lib- 
erty in  Greece :  thus  striking  the  noblest 
notes  in  a  powerful,  eccentric,  blotted 
score,  as  the  fundamental  chord  of  By- 
ron's requiem. 


THE   LAST   CHARGE. 

Now,  men  of  the  North !  will  you  join  in  the  strife 
For  country,  for  freedom,  for  honor,  for  life  ? 
The  giant  grows  blind  in  his  fury  and  spite,  — 
One  blow  on  his  forehead  will  settle  the  fight ! 

Flash  full  in  his  eyes  the  blue  lightning  of  steel, 
And  stun  him  with  cannon-bolts,  peal  upon  peal ! 
Mount,  troopers,  and  follow  your  game  to  its  lair, 

As  the  hound  tracks  the  wolf  and  the  beagle  the  hare  ! 

» 

Blow,  trumpets,  your  summons,  till  sluggards  awake  ! 
Beat,  drums,  till  the  roofs  of  the  faint-hearted  shake ! 
Yet,  yet,  ere  the  signet  is  stamped  on  the  scroll, 
Their  names  may  be  traced  on  the  blood-sprinkled  roll ! 

Trust  not  the  false  herald  that  painted  your  shield : 
True  honor  to-day  must  be  sought  on  the  field  ! 
Her  scutcheon  shows  white  with  a  blazon  of  red,  — 
The  life-drops  of  crimson  for  liberty  shed ! 

The  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  moment  draws  nigh  ! 
The  dog-star  of  treason  grows  dim  in  the  sky  ! 
Shine  forth  from  the  battle-cloud,  light  of  the  morn, 
Call  back  the  bright  hour  when^the  Nation  was  born  ! 

The  rivers  of  peace  through  our  valleys  shall  run, 
As  the  glaciers  of  tyranny  melt  in  the  sun ; 
Smite,  smite  the  proud  parricide  down  from  his  throne,  - 
His  sceptre  once  broken,  the  world  is  our  own  ! 
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NORTHERN  Invasions,  when  success- 
ful, advance  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  present  from 
all  history  a  mass  of  illustrations  of  this 
thesis  wellnigh  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  establish  it.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
which  appear  in  those  illustrations,  can 
be  set  in  such  order  as  to  prove  the  the- 
sis beyond  a  question.  The  softness  of 
Southern  climates  produces,  in  the  long 
run,  gentleness,  effeminacy,  and  indo- 
lence, or  passionate  rather  than  perse- 
vering effort.  It  produces,  again,  the 
palliatives  or  disguises  of  these  traits 
which  are  found  in  formal  religions,  and 
in  institutions  of  caste  or  slavery.  The 
rigor  of  Northern  climates  .produces,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  long  run,  hardy 
physical  constitutions  among  men,  with 
determined  individuality  of  character. 
It  produces,  therefore,  freedom  even  to 
democracy  in  politics,  protestantism  even 
to  rationalism  in  religion,  and  grim  per- 
severance even  to  the  bitter  end  in  war. 
A  certain  stern  morality,  often  amount- 
ing to  asceticism,  is  imposed  on  Northern 
constitutions.  So  superficial  is  it,  so  much 
a  creature  of  circumstance,  that  Norman, 
Scandinavian,  Goth,  or  Icelander,  de- 
serves no  sort  of  credit  for  it.  All  history 
shows  that  it  vanishes  before  the  tempta- 
tions of  any  Vinland  which  the  frozen 
barbarians  stumble  upon.  None  the  less 
does  it  give  them  vigor  of  muscle,  and 
power  to  endure  hardship,  which,  in  the 
end,  tells,  over  the  accomplishments  of 
the  most  warlike  Romans,  Greeks,  Per- 
sians, or  other  Southrons.  "  Fight  us, 
if  you  like,"  said  Ariovistus  to  Csesar ; 
"but  remember  that  none  of  us  have 
slept  under  a  roof  for  fourteen  years." 
That  sort  of  people  are  apt  to  succeed  in 
the  long  run. 

When  they  succeed,  as  we  have  said, 
they  advance  civilization.  To  begin  with 
the  farthest  East,  all  such  strength  as  the 
Chinese  Empire  has  to-day  is  due  to  the 


Tartar  cross  in  its  blood ;  that  is,  it  re- 
sults from  the  conquest  of  imbecile  China 
by  Northern  Tartar  tribes.  One  or  two 
more  such  invasions,  followed  by  coloni- 
zation of  Northern  emigrants,  would  have 
made  China  a  much  stronger  power  this 
day  than  she  is,  and  a  nation  of  higher 
grade.  The  history  of  Indian  civilization, 
again,  is  a  history  of  Northern  conquests. 
They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  the  Indian  castes 
may  be  resolved  into  so  many  beach- 
marks  of  the  waves  of  successive  inva- 
sions from  the  North,  the  highest  caste 
representing  the  last  innovation.  When 
Abraham  crossed  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  into  Canaan,  when  Cambyses  broke 
open  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  civilization, 
when  Alexander  first  opened  to  the  world 
Egyptian  science,  these  were  illustrations 
of  the  same  thing,  —  Canaan,  Egypt,  and 
the  world  were  all  improved  by  those 
processes.  Greece  died  out,  and  has 
never  yet  reestablished  herself,  because 
she  never  had  a  complete  infusion  of 
Gothic  blood  in  her  worn-out  system. 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  new  birth, 
and  at  this  moment  has  a  magnificent 
future,  because  Goths  and  Lombards  did 
sweep  in  upon  her  with  their  up-country 
virtues  and  wilderness  moralities.  What 
the  Ostrogoths  did  for  Spain,  what  the 
Franks  did  for  Gaul,  what  the  North- 
men did  for  England,  are  so  many  more 
illustrations.  What  Gustavus  Adolphus 
would  have  done  for  Germany,  if  he 
had  succeeded,  would  have  been  anoth- 
er. 

What  we  are  to  do  in  the  South,  when 
we  succeed,  will  be  another.  It  makes 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Nobody  pretends,  of  course,  that  War 
itself  does  anything  final  in  the  advance 
of  civilization.  War  itself  is,  what  the 
poets  call  it,  a  terrible  piece  of  plough- 
ing. With  us,  just  now,  it  is  subsoil- 
ploughing,  very  deep  at  that.  Stumps 
and  stones  have  to  be  heaved  out,  which 
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had  on  them  the  moss  and  lichens  and 
superficial  soil  of  centuries,  and  which 
had  fancied,  in  that  -heavy  semi -con- 
sciousness which  belongs  to  stumps  and 
stones,  that  they  were  fixed  forever.  As 
the  teams  and  the  ploughshares  pass 
over  the  ground  which  has  lain  fallow  so 
long,  they  leave,  God  knows,  and  mil- 
lions of  bleeding  hearts  know,  a  very 
desolate  prospect  in  the  upheaved  fur- 
rows behind  them.  It  is  very  black,  very 
rough,  very  desert  to  the  eye,  and  in 
spots  it  is  very  bloody.  This  is  what 
war  does.  So  desolate  the  prospect,  that 
we  of  the  Northern  States  have  certainly 
a  right  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not  we 
who  called  out  the  ploughmen. 

War,  in  itself,  does  nothing  but  plough, 
— but  immediately  on  the  end  of  the  war, 
in  any  locality,  he  who  succeeds  begins 
on  the  harrowing  and  the  planting.  And 
because  God  is,  and  directs  all  such  af- 
fairs, it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  short  is 
the  June  which  in  His  world  covers  all 
such  furrows  as  His  ploughmen  make 
with  new  beauty.  It  is  to  the  methods 
of  that  new  harvest  that  the  President 
has  boldly  led  our  attention  in  his  ad- 
mirable Proclamation  of  Amnesty.  It  is 
to  the  details  of  it  that  each  loyal  man 
has  to  look  already.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks 
since  we  heard  a  sentimental  grumbler, 
at  a  public  meeting,  lamenting  over  the 
discomforts  of  the  freed  slaves  in  the 
Southwest,  as  he  compared  them  with 
their  lost  paradise.  Men  of  his  type,  to 
whom  the  present  is  always  worse  than 
the  past,  succeed  in  persuading  them- 
selves that  the  incidental  hardships  of 
transition  are  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
a  whole  future.  And  so  this  apostle  of 
discontent  really  believed  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fifty  thousand  freed  slaves  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  hands  of  such  men 
as  Grant,  and  Eliot,  and  Yeatman,  and 
Wheelock,  and  Forman,  and  Fiske,  and 
Howard,  was  really  going  to  be  worse 
than  it  was  under  the  lashes  of  Legree, 
or  at  the  auction-block  of  New  Orleans. 
The  more  manly,  as  the  more  philosophi- 
cal way  of  looking  at  the  transition,  is  to 
discover  the  shortest  path  leading  to  that 


future,  which,  without  such  a  transition, 
cannot  come. 

The  President,  with  courage  which 
-does  him  infinite  honor,  leads  the  way 
to  this  future.  His  Proclamation  is  re- 
ally a  rallying -cry  to  all  true  men  and 
women,  whether  they  are  living  at  the 
North  or  at  the  South,  to  take  hold  and 
work  for  its  accomplishment.  With  an 
army  posted  in  each  of  the  revolted 
States,  with  more  than  one  of  them  com- 
pletely under  National  control,  he  con.- 
siders  that  the  time  for  planting  has  come. 
He  is  no  such  idealist  or  sentimentalist 
as  to  leave  these  new-made  furrows,  so 
terribly  torn  up  in  three  years  of  war,  to 
renew  their  own  verdure  by  any  mere 
spontaneous  vegetation. 

Practical  as  the  President  always  is, 
he  is  sublimely  practical  in  the  Procla- 
mation. "  Let  us  make  good  out  of  this 
evil  as  quickly  as  we  can,"  he  says ;  "  let 
peace  bring  in  plenty  as  quickly  as  she 
can."  To  bring  -this  about,  he  promises 
the  strong  arm  of  the  nation  to  protect 
anything  which  shall  show  itself  worth 
protecting,  in  the  way  of  social  institu- 
tions of  republican  liberty.  He  does  not 
ask,  like  a  conqueror,  for  the  keys  of  a 
capital.  He  does  not  ask,  like  a  Giron- 
dist, for  the  vote  of  a  majority.  He 
knows,  it  is  true,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
that,  if  the  vote  of  all  the  men  of  the 
South  could  ever  be  obtained,  the  major- 
ity would  utterly  overshadow  the  hand- 
ful of  gentry  who  have  been  lording  it 
over  white  trash  and  black  slaves  togeth- 
er. But  the  President  has  no  wish  to 
prolong  martial  law  to  that  indefinite 
future  when  this  handful  of  gentlemen 
shall  let  the  majority  of  their  own  peo- 
ple pronounce  upon  their  claims  to  rule 
them.  Waiving  the  requisitions  of  the 
theorists,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving 
himself  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
military  power  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary,  he  announces,  in  advance, 
what  will  be  his  policy  in  extending 
protection  to  loyal  governments  formed 
in  Rebel  States.  If  there  can  be  found 
in  any  State  enough  righteous  men  will- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to 
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sustain  the  nation  in  its  determination 
for  emancipation, — if  there  can  be  found 
only  enough  to  be  counted  up  as  the  tenth 
part  of  those  who  voted  in  the  election 
of  1860,  though  their  State  should  have 
sinned  like  Gomorrah,  even  though  its 
name  should  be  South  Carolina,  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  reconstruct  its  gov- 
ernment, and  that  government  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  this  gift  is  vastly  more 
than  any  of  the  Rebel  States  has  any 
right  to  claim.  When  the  King  of  Oude 
rebels  against  England,  he  does  not  find, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  that,  because  he  is 
utterly  defeated,  things  are  to  go  on  upon 
their  old  agreeable  footing.  Rebellion  is 
not,  in  its  nature,  one  of  those  pretty 
plays  of  little  children,  which  can  stop 
when  either  party  is  tired,  because  he 
asks  for  it  to  stop,  so  gently  that  both 
parties  shall  walk  on  hand  in  hand  till 
either  has  got  breath  enough  to  begin  the 
game  again.  If  the  nation  were  con- 
tending against  real  and  permanent  ene- 
mies, in  reducing  to  order  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy,  or  if  the  national  feel- 
ing towards  the  people  of  those  States 
w-ere  the  bitter  feeling  which  their  lead- 
ers profess  towards  our  people,  the  na- 
tion would,  of  course,  offer  no  such  easy 
terms.  The  nation  would  say,  "  When 
you  threw  off  the  Constitution,  you  did 
it  for  better  for  worse.  It  guarantied  to 
you  your  State  governments.  You  spurn- 
ed the  guaranty.  Let  it  be  so.  Let  the 
guaranty  be  withdrawn.  You  cannot 
sustain  them.  Let  them  go,  then.  You 
have  destroyed  them.  And  the  nation 
governs  you  by  proconsuls."  But  the 
nation  has  no  such  desire  to  deal  harsh- 
ly with  these  people.  The  nation  knows 
that  more  than  half  of  them  were  never 
regarded  as  people  at  home, — that  they 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Rebellion 
than  had  the  oxen  with  which  they  la- 
bored. The  nation  knows  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Southern  people  literally  only 
a  handful  professed  power  in  the  State. 
The  nation  knows,  therefore,  that  what 
pretended  to  be  a  union  of  republics 


was,  really,  to  take  Gouverneur  Morris's 
phrase,  a  union  of  republics  with  oligar- 
chies, —  seventeen  republics  united  to 
fourteen  oligarchies,  when  this  thing  be- 
gan. The  nation  knows  that  the  fourteen 
will  be  happier,  stronger,  more  prosper- 
ous than  ever,  when  their  people  have 
the  rights  of  which  they  are  partly  con- 
scious,—  when  they  also  become  repub- 
lics. The  nation  means  to  carry  out  the 
constitutional  guaranty,  and  give  them  the 
republican  government  which  under  the 
Constitution  belongs  to  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  nation  looks  forward  to  pros- 
perous centuries,  in  which  these  States, 
with  these  people  and  the  descendants  of 
these  people,  shall  be  united  in  one  na- 
tion with  the  republics  which  have  been 
true  to  the  nation.  For  all  these  reasons 
the  nation  has  no  thought  of  insisting  on 
its  rights  as  against  Rebel  States.  It  has 
no  thunders  of  vengeance  except  for  those 
who  have  led  in  these  iniquities.  For 
the  people  who  have  been  misled  it  has 
pardon,  protection  encouragement,  and 
hope.  It  can  afford  to  be'  generous.  And 
at  the  President's  hands  it  makes  the  offer 
which  will  be  received. 

We  say  this  offer  will  be  received. 
We  know  very  well  the  difficulty  with 
which  an  opinion  long  branded  with  ig- 
nominy makes  head  in  countries  where 
there  is  no  press,  where  there  is  no  free 
speech,  where  there  are  no  large  cities. 
Excepting  Louisiana,  the  Southern  States 
have  none  of  these.  And  the  "  pecu- 
liar institutions "  throw  the  control  of 
what  is  called  opinion  more  completely 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  small  class  of 
men,  we  might  almost  say  a  very  small 
knot  of  men,  than  in  any  other  oligar- 
chy which,  we  remember  in  modern  his- 
tory. It  is  in  considering  this  very  dif- 
ficulty that  we  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  Proclamation.  He  is  con- 
scious of  the  difficulty,  and  has  placed  his 
minimum  of  loyal  inhabitants  at  a  very 
low  point,  that,  even  in  the  hardest  cases, 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  meeting  his 
requisition. 

It  is  not  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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he  has  placed  his  minimum  so  low  as  to 
involve  the  government  in  any  difficul- 
ty in  sustaining  the  State  governments 
which  will  be  framed  at  his  call.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  "  tenth 
part "  of  righteous  men  will  have  very 
strong  allies  in  every  Southern  State. 
It  is  confessed,  on  all  hands,  that  they 
•will  be  supported  by  all  the  negroes  in 
every  State.  Just  in  proportion  to  what 
was  the  strength  of  the  planting  interest 
is  its  weakness  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
Given  such  physical  force,  given  the  mor- 
al and  physical  strength  which  comes 
with  national  protection,  and  given  the 
immense  power  which  belongs  to  the 
wish  for  peace,  and  the  "  tenth  part " 
will  soon  find  its  fraction  becoming  lar- 
ger and  more  respectable  by  accretions 
at  home  and  by  emigration  from  other 
States.  We  shall  soon  learn  that  there 
is  next  to  nobody  who  really  favored 
this  thing  in  the  beginning.  They  will 
tell  us  that  they  all  stood  for  their  old 
State  flag,  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to 
gtand  for  it  in  its  new  hands. 

It  will  be  only  the  first  step  that  will 
cost.  Everybody  sees  this.  The  President 
sees  it.  Mr.  Davis  sees  it.  He  hopes  no- 
body will  take  it.  We  hope  a  good  many 
people  will.  The  merit  of  the  President's 
plan  is  that  this  step  can  be  promptly 
taken.  And  so  many  are  the  openings 
by  which  national  feeling  now  addresses 
the  people  of  the  States  in  revolt,  and 
national  men  can  call  on  them  to  ex- 
press their  real  opinions  and  to  act  in 
their  real  interest,  that  we  hope  to  see 
it  taken  in  many  places  at  the  same 
time. 

When  Constantino  made  Christianity 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
supposed  that  one-thirteenth  part  of  his 
people  were  Christians.  He  was  states- 
man enough  to  know  that  a  minority  of 
one-thirteenth,  united  together  because 
they  had  one  cause,  would  be  omnipotent 
over  a  majority  of  twelve  -  thirteenths, 
without  a  cause  and  disunited.  So,  if 
any  one  asks  for  an  example  in  our  histo- 
ry,— the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  thrown 
open  to  emigration  with  every  facility 


given  to  the  Southern  emigrant,  and  ev- 
ery discouragement  offered  to  the  North- 
erner. But  forty  men,  organized  togeth- 
er by  a  cause,  settled  Lawrence,  and  it 
was  rumored  that  there  was  to  be  some 
organization  of  the  other  Northern  set- 
tlers, and  at  that  word  the  Northern 
hive  emptied  itself  into  Kansas,  and  the 
Atchisons  and  Bufords  and  Stringfeljpws 
abandoned  their  new  territory,  badly 
stung.  These  are  illustrations,  one  of 
them  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  other 
belonging  wholly  to  our  own  time  and 
country,  of  the  worth  even  of  a  very  small 
minority,  in  such  an  initiative  as  is  de- 
manded now.  What  was  done  in  Kan- 
sas can  be  done  again  in  Florida,  in  Tex- 
as, if  Texas  do  not  take  care  for  herself, 
in  either  Carolina,  in  any  Southern  State 
where  the  "  righteous  men  "  do  not  them- 
selves appear  to  take  this  first  step  on 
which  the  President  relies. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  magnificent 
Florida,  our  own  Italy,  —  if  one-can  con- 
ceive of  an  Italy  where  till  now  men  have 
been  content  to  live  a  half-civilized  life, 
only  because  the  oranges  grew  to  their 
hands,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
toil.  The  vote  of  Florida  in  I860  was 
14,347.  So  soon  as  in  Florida  one-tenth 
part  of  this  number,  or  1,435  men,  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government,  so  soon,  if  they  have  the 
qualifications  of  electors  under  Florida 
law,  shall  we  have  a  loyal  State  in  Flor- 
ida, It  will  be  a  Free  State,  offering  the 
privileges  of  a  Free  State  to  the  eager 
eyes  of  the  North  and  of  Europe.  That 
valley  of  the  St.  John's,  with  its  wealth 
of  lumber,  —  the  even  climate  of  the 
western  shore,  —  the  navy -yard  to  be 
reestablished  at  Pensacola,  —  the  com- 
merce to  be  resumed  at  Jacksonville,  — 
the  Nice  which  we  will  build  up  for  our 
invalids  at  St.  Augustine,  —  the  orange- 
groves  which  are  wasting  their  sweetness 
at  this  moment,  on  the  plantations  and 
the  islands,  —  will  all  be  so  many  temp- 
tations to  the  emigrant,  as  soon  as  work 
is  honorable  in  Florida.  If  the  people 
who  gave  5,437  votes  for  Bell  and  367 
for  Douglas  cannot  furnish  1,435  men  to 
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establish  this  new  State  government,  we 
here  know  who  can. 

"  Armies  composed  of  freemen  conquer 
for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders." 
This  is  the  happy  phrase  of  Robertson, 
as  he  describes  the  reestablishment  of 
society  in  Europe  after  the  great  North- 
ern invasions,  which  gave  new  life  to 
Roman  effeminacy,  and  new  strength  to 
Roman  corruption.  The  phrase  is  per- 
fectly true.  It  is  as  true  of  the  armies 
of  freemen  who  have  been  called  to  the 
South  now  to  keep  the  peace  as  it  was 
of  the  armies  of  freemen  who  were  call- 
ed South  then  by  the  imbecility  of  Ro- 
man emperors  or  their  mutual  conten- 
tions. The  lumbermen  from  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  who  have  seen  the  vir- 
gin riches  of  the  St.  John's,  like  the  Mas- 
sachusetts volunteers  who  have  picked 
out  their  farms  in  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah  or  established  in  prospect  their 
forges  on  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  or 
like  the  Illinois  regiments  who  have  been 
introduced  to  the  valleys  of  Tennessee 
or  of  Arkansas,  will  furnish  men  enough, 
well  skilled  in  political  systems,  to  start 
the  new  republics,  in  regions  which  have 
never  known  what  a  true  republic  was 
till  now. 

To  carry  out  the  President's  plan,  and 
to  give  us  once  more  working  State  gov- 
ernments in  the  States  which  have  re- 
belled, —  to  give  them,  indeed,  the  first 
true  republican  governments  they  have 
ever  known, — would  require  for  Virginia 
about  12,000  voters.  They  can  be  count- 
ed, we  suppose,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
counties  under  our  military  control.  In- 
deed, the  loyal  State  government  of  Vir- 
ginia is  at  this  moment  organized.  In 
North  Carolina  it  would  require  9,500 
voters.  The  loyal  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments are  an  evidence  that  that  number 
of  home-grown  men  will  readily  appear. 
In  South  Carolina,  to  give  a  generous 
estimate,  we  need  5,000  voters.  It  is 
the  only  State  which  we  never  heard 
any  man  wish  to  emigrate  to.  It  is  the 
hardest  region,  therefore,  of  any  to  re- 
deem. At  the  worst,  till  the  5,000  appear, 
the  new  Georgia  will  be  glad  to  gov- 
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ern  all  the  country  south  of  the  Santee, 
and  the  new  North  Carolina  what  is 
north  thereof.  Georgia  will  need  10,000 
loyal  voters.  There  are  more  than  that 
number  now  encamped  upon  her  soil, 
willing  to  stay  there.  Of  Florida  we 
have  spoken.  Alabama  requires  9,000. 
They  have  been  hiding  away  from  con- 
scription; they  have  been  fleeing  into 
Kentucky  and  Ohio :  they  will  not  be 
unwilling  to  reappear  when  the  inevi- 
table "first  step"  is  taken.  For  Missis- 
sippi we  want  7,000.  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son has  told  us  where  they  are.  For 
Louisiana,  one  tenth  is  5,000.  More  than 
that  number  voted  in  the  elections  which 
returned  the  sitting  members  to  Con- 
gress. For  Texas,  the  proportion  is 
6,200  ;  for  Arkansas,  5,400.  Those 
States  are  already  giving  account  of 
themselves.  In  Tennessee  the  fraction 
required  is  14,500.  And  as  the  people 
of  Knoxville  said,  "  They  could  do  that 
in  the  mountains  alone." 

We  have  no  suspicion  of  a  want  of 
latent  Southern  loyalty.  But  we  have 
brought  together  these  figures  to  show 
how  inevitable  is  a  reconstruction  on  the 
President's  plan,  even  if  Southern  loyalty 
were  as  abject  and  timid  as  some  men  try 
to  persuade  us.  These  figures  show  us, 
that,  if,  of  the  million  Northern  men  who 
have  "  prospected  "  the  Southern  coun- 
try, in  the  march  of  victorious  armies, 
only  seventy -three  thousand  determine 
to  take  up  their  future  lot  there,  and 
to  establish  there  free  institutions,  they 
would  be  enough,  without  the  help  of  qne 
native,  to  establish  these  republican  in- 
stitutions in  all  the  Rebel  States.  The 
deserted  plantations,  the  farms  offered 
for  sale,  almost  for  nothing,  all  the  at- 
tractions of  a  softer  climate,  and  all  the 
just  pride  which  makes  the  American 
fond  of  founding  empires,  are  so  many 
incentives  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
great  initiative  proposed.  In  the  cases 
of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and,  as  we 
suppose,  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  the  beginning  has  already  been 
made  at  home.  In  Florida  a  recent  meet- 
ing at  Fernandina  gave  promise  for  a  like 
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beginning.  If  it  do  not  begin  there,  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Company  must  act  at  once 
to  give  the  beginning.*  There  will  remain 
the  Carolinas  and  three  of  the  Gulf  States. 
The  ploughing  is  not  over  there,  and  it  is 

*  In  the  last  report  of  the  New-England 
Emigrant  Aid  Company  we  find  the  follow- 
ing significant  passage  :  — 

"  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  general  desire 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  to  remove  into  the  States  south 
of  them,  which  will  soon  welcome  the  intro- 
duction of  free  labor.  This  desire  manifests 
itself  strongly  among  soldiers  who  have  seen 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  those  States,  in  their 
duty  of  occupation  and  protection ;  and  it  has 
communicated  itself  to  their  friends  with  whom 
they  have  corresponded.  Society  in  those 
States  is,  however,  still  so  disturbed,  and  in 
such  angry  temper,  that  no  Northern  settler 
will  be  welcome  or  comfortable,  as  yet,  who 
goes  alone.  To  be  saved  the  animosities  and 
the  hardships  of  lonely  settlement,  it  is  desir- 
able that  parties  of  settlers,  furnishing  to  each 
other  their  own  society,  and  thus  far  indepen- 
dent of  dissatisfied  neighbors,  should  go  out 
together.  The  conditions  on  which  only  land 
can  be  obtained  point  to  the  same  organization. 
Lands  already  under  cultivation  are  now  offer- 
ed for.  sale  in  all  the  Border  States,  at  very 


not  time  therefore  to  speak  of  the  harvest. 
For  the  rest,  we  hope  we  have  saicl 
enough  to  indicate  to  the  ready  and 
active  men  of  the  nation  where  their 
great  present  duty  lies. 

low  rates.  If  parties  of  settlers  could  buy  in 
the  large  quantities  which  are  offered,  it  would 
prove  that  they  could  remove  and  establish 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  upon  these  lands, 
almost  as  cheaply  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  make  the  expensive  Western  journey 
and  take  up  the  cheap  wild  lands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  But  such  purchases  in  the  Border  States 
are  only  possible  when  large  tracts  of  land  are 
sold.  To  enable  the  settler  of  small  means  to 
take  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  there  needs  the 
intervention  of  the  organizers  of  emigration. 
Such  a  company  as  ours,  for  instance,  can 
bring  together,  upon  one  old  plantation,  twen- 
ty, thirty,  or  forty  families,  if  necessary:  it  can 
arrange  for  them  terms  of  payment  as  favorable 
as  those  heretofore  granted  by  the  Government 
or  the  great  railroad  companies  of  the  West." 

Such  suggestions  apply  more  strongly  to  the 
case  of  Florida,  which  has  come  within  our 
power  since  this  report  was  published.  Flor- 
ida is,  indeed,  more  easily  protected  from  an 
enemy's  raids  than  any  of  the  so-called  Border 
States. 
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Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  Some  of 
their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy.  By 
JOHN  STUART  MILL.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

IF  works  upon  Political  Economy,  rep- 
resenting the  orthodox  European  doctrine, 
are  to  be  written,  John  Stuart  Mill  is 
certainly  the  man  to  write  them.  Able, 
candid,  judicial,  indefatigable,  powerfully 
poised, — characterized  by  remarkable  men- 
tal amplitude,  by  a  rare  steadiness  of 
brain,  by  an  admirable  sense  of  logical 
relation,  by  a  singular  ease  of  command 
over  his  intellectual  forces,  by  a  clear  and 
discriminating  eye  that  does  not  wink 
when  a  hand  is  shaken  before  it,  —  of  a 
humane  and  widely  related  nature,  whose 
heats  lie  deep,  so  deep  that  many  may 
think  him  cold,  —  of  an  understanding  as 


dry  as  John  Locke's,  wanting  imagination 
in  all  its  degrees,  from  rhetorical  imagina- 
tion, which  is  the  lowest,  to  epic  imagina- 
tion, which  is  the  highest,  and  therefore 
destitute  of  the  sovereign  insights  which 
go  only  with  this  faculty  in  its  higher  de- 
grees, while,  on  the  other  hand,  freed  from 
the  enticements  and  attractions  that  are 
inseparable  from  it,  —  Mr.  Mill  has  quali- 
fications unsurpassed,  perhaps,  by  those  of 
any  man  living  for  considerate  and  ser- 
viceable thinking  upon  matters  of  imme- 
diate practical  interest  and  of  a  somewhat 
tangible  nature.  His  mental  structure 
exhibits  combinations  which  are  by  no 
means  frequent.  Seldom  is  seen  a  con- 
junction of  such  cold  purity  of  thinking 
with  such  generosity  of  nature  ;  seldom 
such  considerateness,  such  industry,  pa- 
tience, and  carefulness  of  deliberation, 
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with  a  boldness  so  entire ;  seldom  such 
ducal  self-possession  and  self-sufficingness, 
with  equal  openness  to  social  and  sympa- 
thetic impression ;  nor  less  rare,  perhaps,  is 
the  union  of  a  reflective  power  so  large  and 
dominating  with  an  observation  so  active. 

These  mental  qualities  fit  him  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree  for  service  in  the  field  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  as  now  commonly  defined, 
—  a  branch  of  literature  which,  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other,  represents  at  once  the 
genius  and  the  limitation  of  our  time. 

Political  Economy  is  a  half-science,  not 
total  or  integral ;  and  if  it  pretend  to 
spherical  completeness,  as  it  often  does,  it 
becomes  open  to  grave  accusation.  The 
charges  against  it,  considered  as  a  strict 
and  complete  science,  are  two. 

Of  these  the  first  has  been  cogently 
urged  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  while  virtual  ad- 
missions to  a  like  effect  were  made  by  Mr. 
Buckle  in  his  spirited  account  of  Adam 
Smith.  It  is  this  :  as  a  science,  Political 
Economy  must  assume  the  perfect  selfish- 
ness of  every  human  being.  Every  science 
requires  necessary,  and  therefore  invaria- 
ble, conditions,  which,  when  expounded, 
are  named  laws.  Such  in  Astronomy  is 
gravitation,  with  the  law  of  its  diminution 
by  distance  ;  such  in  Chemistry  is  chemi- 
cal attraction,  with  the  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions. The  natural  and  perpetual  con- 
dition assumed  by  Political  Economy  is 
the  absolute  supremacy  in  man  of  pecu- 
niary interest.  Absolute  :  it  can  admit  no 
modification  of  this ;  it  can  make  no  room 
within  its  province  for  generosity,  or  for 
any  action  of  man's  soul,  without  forfeit- 
ing, so  far,  its  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
science.  Put  a  dollar,  with  all  honor,  lib- 
eral justice,  and  humane  attraction,  on  the 
one  hand ;  put  a  dollar  and  one  cent,  with 
mere  legal  right  and  consequent  safety,  on 
the  other  hand ;  and  Political  Economy 
must  assume  that  every  man  will  gravi- 
tate to  the  latter  by  the  same,  necessity 
which  makes  the  balance  incline  toward 
the  heavier  weight.  Or,  conceding  the 
contrary,  it  yields  also  its  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  perfect  science,  and  takes 
rank  among  those  half  -  sciences  which 
partly  expound  necessary  laws  and  partly 
contingent  effects. 

Now  this  assumed  sovereignty  of  pecu- 
niary interest  seems  to  us  not  a  final  ac- 
count of  human  beings.  There  is  honor 
among  thieves;  is  there  none  among  mer- 


chants ?  Does  not  every  man  put  some 
generous  consideration  for  others  into  his 
business-transactions  ?  Has  an  honorable 
publisher  no  aim  but  to  print  that  which 
will  sell  best "?  Has  he  no  regard  to  the 
character  of  his  house  ?  Has  he  no  desire 
to  furnish  a  nourishing  pabulum  and  a 
healthful  inspiration  to  the  mind  of  his 
country  ?  In  the  employment  of  labor 
and  the  giving  of  wages  do  men  generally 
quite  forget  the  workman,  and  think  only 
of  the  work  and  its  profit  1  This  does 
not  happen  to  accord  with  our  observa- 
tion of  human  nature.  We  think  there  is 
a  large  element  of  honorable  human  feel- 
ing incessantly  playing  into  the  economies 
of  the  world ;  and  we  think  it  might  be 
yet  larger  without  any  injurious  perturba- 
tion of  these  economies. 

Again,  as  a  science,  Political  Economy 
considers  wealth  only  as  related  to  wealth, 
to  itself,  not  to  man.  It  assumes  wealth 
as  absolute,  and  regards  man  as  an  in- 
strument for  its  production  and  distribu- 
tion. But  this  attitude  must  be  reversed. 
Wealth  cannot  be  treated  of  in  a  wholly 
healthful  way  until  it  is  considered  simply 
as  instrumental  toward  the  higher  riches 
wlu'ch  .are  contained  in  man  himself. 

And  here  we  reach  the  peculiar  virtue 
of  Mr.  Mill's  book. 

In  the  first  place,  he  accepts  the  science 
as  such,  accepts  it  cordially  and  almost 
with  enthusiasm,  —  in  fact,  has  a  degree 
of  faith  in  its  completeness  and  of  confi- 
dence in  its  uses,  greater,  perhaps,  than 
our  own  final  thought  will  justify  ;  for  the 
reader  will  already  have  perceived  that 
we  incline  in  some  measure  to  the  oppo- 
sition, with  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  others. 
Proceeding  upon  this  basis,  Mr.  Mill  ex- 
pounds the  orthodox  theories  with  that 
definiteness  of  thought,  with  that  precis- 
ion of  statement,  and  that  calmness  and 
breadth  of  survey,  which  never  fail  to 
characterize  his  literary  labor.  Any  one 
who  assumes,  and  wishes  to  study  the 
science,  will  find  in  this  writer  a  guide 
through  its  intricacies,  whom  it  were  hard- 
ly an  exaggeration  to  name  as  perfect. 
Always  sound-hearted,  always  clear,  can- 
did, and  logical,  always  maintaining  a  cer- 
tain judicial  superiority,  he  is  a  thinker  in 
whose  company  one  likes  to  go  on  hia 
mental  travels,  and  whose  thought  one 
will  be  inclined  to  trust  rather  too  much 
than  too  little. 
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In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Mill  discerns 
the  limitations  of  the  science  more  clear- 
ly, and  acknowledges  them  more  frank- 
ly, than,  to  the  extent  of  our  somewhat 
narrow  conversance  with  such  writers, 
has  ever  been  done  before  by  any  one 
who  regarded  it  with  equal  affection  and 
reposed  in  its  theories  a  like  faith.  This, 
too,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  sanest  and  sincerest  of 
men. 

Thirdly,  his  inspiring  and  generative 
purpose  is  to  lift  the  science  into  ser- 
viceable relation  to  the  broad  interests  of 
man.  Here  we  come  to  the  real  soul  of 
the  book.  He  accepts  its  customary  lim- 
its chiefly  that  he  may  transcend  them. 
He  treats  of  wealth  with  a  philosophical 
and  cordial  perception  of  its  uses  ;  but  be- 
yond and  above  this  he  is  thinking  of  man, 
always  of  man,  — and  of  man  not  merely 
as  an  eater  and  drinker,  but  as  an  intelli- 
gence and  a  candidate  for  moral  or  perso- 
nal upbuilding.  A  reader  would  regard 
the  work  with  a  dull  eye,  who  should  misa 
this  commanding  feature.  Sometimes  by 
special  discussions,  as  in  his  defence  of 
peasant  -  properties  in  land,  —  sometimes 
only  by  an  aroma  pervading  his  pages,  or 
by  passing  expressions,  —  and  always  by 
the  general  ordering  and  culminating  ten- 
dency of  his  thought,  —  one  reads  this  per- 
petual question,  the  true  and  final  question 
of  all  politics  and  economies  :  —  How  shall 
we  secure  the  greatest  number  of  intelli- 
gent and  worthy  men  and  women  ? 

But  while  Mr.  Mill's  sympathy  is  with 
the  people,  the  many,  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity, and  while  his  desire  for  men  is 
that  they  may  attain  the  mental  elevation 
which  shall  make  them  really  human  be- 
ings, yet  a  marked  feature  of  his  book  is 
the  mild  Malthusian  element  which  per- 
vades it.  Let  no  stigma  be  therefore  fixed 
upon  him.  Let  honor  be  rendered  to  the 
courage  which  steadily  inquires,  not  what 
representation  of  the  facts  will  win  ap- 
plause, but  simply  what  the  facts  are. 
And  undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  all  con- 
siderate men  in  England  have  been  com- 
pelled to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
over-population,  of  an  insupportable  pau- 
perism, of  a  burden  of  helpless  numbers 
which  shall  sink  the  whole  nation  into 
abysses  of  starvation  with  all  its  horrible 
accompaniments.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  Ireland  escaped  unexampled  death 


by  famine  only  by  an  unexampled  exodus. 
The  New  World  opened  its  arms  to  the 
misery  of  the  Old,  and  fed  its  famine  to 
fatness, — and  has  got  few  thanks.  But 
this  rescue  cannot  be  repeated  without 
limit.  And  therefore  forelooking  men  in 
England  find  the  problem  of  their  future 
one  not  too  easy  to  solve.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
among  others,  has  grappled  with  it.  His 
brow  has  long  been  beaded  with  the  sweat 
of  this  great  wrestling ;  and  if  he  seem 
to  some  of  us  a  little  abrupt  and  peculiar 
in  his  movements,  we  must  at  least  do  him- 
the  justice  to  remember  that  he,  after  the 
manner  of  ancient  Jacob,  is  struggling 
with  the  angel  of  England's  destiny.  Mr. 
Mill,  too,  with  an  earnestness  less  passion- 
ate indeed,  but  perhaps  not  less  real,  is 
toiling  at  the  same  work. 

And,  by  the  way,  an  instructive  com- 
parison might  be  drawn  between  these  two 
writers.  Mr.  Mill,  not  highly  vitalized  by 
belief,  not  nourished  by  any  grand  spirit- 
ual imaginations,  hampered  by  a  hard  and 
poor  philosophy,  and  with  limited  access 
to  absolute  truth,  nevertheless,  not  only  be- 
longs fully  to  the  opening  modern  epoch, 
but  through  a  certain  entireness  of  mor- 
al health  and  sanity  is  leading  the  time 
steadily  forward  into  its  great  believing 
and  builded  future ;  though  it  may  follow 
from  his  limitations  that  into  this  future 
he  cannot  accompany  it  very  far.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, with  a  poetic  profundity  of  nature 
and  a  force  of  insight  which  entitle  him 
not  merely  to  a  high  place  among  the  men 
of  our  time,  but  to  a  name  among  the 
men  of  all  time,  standing  face  to  face  with 
the  divine  reality  and  wonder  of  exist- 
ence, conversing  with  the  heights  and 
depths  of  being,  and  appreciating  the  sig- 
nificance of  personality,  as  Mr.  Mill  never 
can,  will  accompany  our  epoch  into  its  fu- 
ture farther  than  one  can  foresee,  but  to 
its  present  must  render  a  mixed  and  im- 
perfect service  ;  for  a  sickness  runs  in  his 
veins,  and  he  is  trying  to  force  the  age 
into  a  half-way  house,  which  is  built 
equally  by  his  hope  and  his  despair. 

Were  this  not  merely  a  general  char- 
acterization, but  a  review,  of  Mr.  Mill's 
powerful  work,  we  should  venture  to  take 
issue  on  some  matters  both  general  and 
special,  —  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  on 
the  possible  utility  of  protective  duties. 
The  reasoning  by  which  he,  in  common 
with  his  class,  proves  these  to  be  necessa- 
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rily  futile  for  good,  is  indeed  faultless  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but,  in  our  clear  judgment, 
fails  to  cover  the  whole  case  ;  so  that  the 
question,  whether  as  one  of  general  polity 
or  of  industrial  economy,  is  still  open  to 
consideration.  Especially  it  may  be  urged, 
that  the  infancy  of  human  industries,  like 
the  infancy  of  human  beings,  may  require 
protection,  even  though  their  adult  vigor 
could  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Suppose  it  conceded  that  this  protection  is 
at  first  costly.  So  are  the  cradle  and  the 
nursery.  Yet  it  may  be  that  they  "  pay  " 
in  the  end.  Nay,  as  the  cradle  may  en- 
rich the  household  through  the  new  in- 
centives to  labor  and  frugality  which  it 
supplies,  so  protections  of  industry  may 
evoke  new  industrial  powers,  and  thus  at 
once  begin  to  enrich  the  nation,  though  the 
capital  which  supports  these  fresh  indus- 
tries could  not  at  first  hold  its  own,  as 
against  other  capital,  without  the  motherly 
cares  it  receives. 

But  enough.  Here  is  a  book  on  a  mat- 
ter of  large  and  immediate  importance, 
put  forth  by  one  of  tke  amplest  and 
soundest  minds  of  our  time,  —  a  man  so 
long-headed  and  clear-hearted,  so  able  and 
intrepid  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  hear 
correction,  so  intent  upon  high  ends  and 
so  calmly  patient  upon  the  way,  that  the 
public  can  neglect  his  thought  only  by  a 
criminal  neglect  of  its  own  interests. 


A  Critical  History  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  a  Fu- 
ture Life.  With  a  Complete  Bibliography  of 
the  Subject.  By  WILLIAM  BOUNSEVILLK 
ALGER.  Philadelphia  :  Geo.  W.  Childs. 

1 

FEW  "  signs  of  the  times  "  are  more 
significant  than  the  disposition  shown  on 
all  sides  to  scrutinize  and  interpret  the 
spiritual  history  of  mankind.  Lessing, 
Schlegel,  Herder,  Hegel,  Guizot,  Buckle, 
and  others,  endeavor,  with  various  degrees 
of  ambition  and  success,  to  estimate  his- 
tory considered  as  a  progress  ;  Carlyle  in 
his  "  Heroes  "  and  Emerson  in  the,"  Rep- 
resentative Men "  regard  it  rather  as  a 
permanence,  and  seek  to  present  its  value 
in  typical  forms ;  meanwhile  the  Bibles 
and  mythologies  of  the  old  world  are  col- 
lected, translated,  subjected  to  interpreta- 
tive study  ;  and  the  critical  scholarship  of 
our  time  is  almost  wholly  engaged  in  an 
endeavor  either  to  arrive  at  the  exact  text 


or  at  the  precise  value  of  all  the  ancient 
literatures.         < 

All  men  have  at  length  discovered  that 
the  history  of  mankind  means  something, 
and  are  naturally  intent  on  learning  what 
it*means.  No  one  now  regards  it  as  a 
mere  Devil's  phantasmagoria,  significant 
of  nothing  but  Adam's  sin  in  the  Garden. 
However  differing  on  other  points,  we  all 
now  perceive  that  the  history  of  the  mind 
of  man  is  a  more  interior  history  of  the 
universe,  —  that  it  must  be  studied  in  the 
most  earnest  and  reverential  spirit  of  sci- 
ence, —  that  what  Astronomy  seeks  to  do 
in  the  heavens  and  Geology  on  the  earth 
must  be  done  in  the  realms  of  the  mind 
itself,  —  and  that,  till  we  have  found  our 
Copernicus  and  our  Newton  of  the  human 
soul,  modern  science  lingers  in  the  porch, 
and  does  not  find  access  to  the  temple. 
We  all  see  that  this  history,  not  indeed  as 
to  the  succession  of  its  outward  events, 
but  as  to  its  interior  reality,  must  be 
grounded  in  the  eternal  truth  and  neces- 
sity of  the  universe.  What  wonder,  that, 
having  been  so  fully  penetrated  by  the 
scientific  spirit,  modern  minds  should  look 
with  great  longing  toward  these  earths 
and  skies  of  human  history,  coveting 
some  knowledge  of  the  law  by  which  the 
thoughts  and  faiths  of  man  perform  their 
courses  ? 

Nor  any  longer  can  "  negative  criticism  " 
enlist  the  utmost  interest.  It  is  construc- 
tion that  is  now  desired  ;  and  he  who 
studies  history  only  that  he  may  vanquish 
belief  in  the  interest  of  knowledge  cannot 
command  the  attention  of  those  whose  at- 
tention is  best  worth  having.  That  fable 
is  fable  and  mythus  mythus  no  one  need 
now  plume  himself  on  informing  us,  pro- 
vided he  has  nothing  further  to  say.  Of 
course,  we  raise  no  childish  and  senti- 
mental objection  to  what  is  called  "  nega- 
tive criticism."  It  may  not  be  the  best 
possible  policy  to  build  the  new  house  in 
the  form  of  certain  stories  superimposed 
upon  the  old  one,  which,  perhaps,  is  even 
now  hardly  strong  enough  to  sustain  its 
own  weight.  Let  there  be  due  clearing 
away ;  let  us  find  foundations. 

But  the  essence  of  the  new  point  of 
view  in  the  contemplation  of  history  con- 
sists in  this,  that  we  no  longer  seek  these 
foundations  in  the  mere  outward  and  lit- 
eral history  of  man  ;  we  look,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  his  inward  history,  to  perennial 
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hopes  and  imaginations,  to  the  evidence 
of  his  spiritual  impulses  and  attractions, 
and  just  here  find  not  only  his  real  history, 
but  also  th«  basis  for  theoretical  construc- 
tion. 

We  see,  indeed,  as  clearly  as  any  Nie- 
buhr  or  Strauss  of  them  all,  that  the  im- 
agination so  pours  itself  into  history  as  to 
supersede,  or  to  disguise  by  transfigura- 
tion, the  literal  facts.  The  incessant  dom- 
ination of  man's  inward  over  his  outward 
history  is  apparent  enough.  What  then  ? 
Does  that  make  history  worthless  ?  Nay, 
it  infinitely  enhances  the  value  of  history. 
Who  are  more  deserving  of  pity  than 
the  distracted  critics  that  discriminate 
the  imaginative  element  in  the  story  of 
man's  existence  only  to  cast  it  away  ? 
"  Facts  "  do  they  desire  ?  These  are  the 
facts.  What  is  the  use  of  always  mousing 
about  for  coprolites  ?  Give  us  in  the 
present  form  the  product  of  man's  spirit, 
and  this  to  us  shall  constitute  his  history. 
Let  us  know  what  pictures  he  painted  on 
the  skies  over  his  head,  and  he  who  de- 
sires shall  be  welcome  to  the  relics  which 
he  left  in  the  dust  under  his  feet. 

In  our  own  country  some  worthy  efforts 
have  been  made  to  set  forth  certain  grand 
provinces  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the 
human  race.  Such  was  Mrs.  Child's  most 
readable  book,  —  does  she  ever  write  any- 
thing which  is  not  readable  ?  —  "  The 
Progress  of  Religious  Ideas."  We  have 
seen  also  some  fine  lectures  on  "  Eastern 
Religions,"  *  which  ought  to  go  into  print. 
And  now  Mr.  Alger  comes  forward  with 
his  large  and  laborious  work,  seeking  to 
contribute  his  portion  to  these  new  and 
precious  constructions. 

Mr.  Alger's  book  is  a  real  work.  It  is 
the  result  of  no  light  nor  trivial  labor,  of 
no  timid  nor  indolent  essay  of  thought. 
His  aim  has  been  to  pass  in  judicial  review 
the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  mankind 
concerning  the  destiny  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  an  instruction  to  the  jury  from  the 
bench,  summing  up  and  passing  continu- 
ous judgment  upon  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  contributed  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Alger  is  a  brave  man.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  grapple  with  the  greatest 
thinkers,  nor  to  measure  the  subtlest  im- 

*  Written  —  if  the  author  will  permit  us  to 
tell  —  by  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the 
truest  and  ablest  of  our  scholars. 


aginations  of  all  time.  In  the  opening 
chapter,  for  example,  which  is  appropri- 
ately devoted  to  a  consideration  of  theo- 
ries of  the  soul's  origin,  he  lays  hold  of 
the  boldest  speculative  imaginations  to 
which  the  world  has  given  birth,  with  no 
hesitating  nor  trembling  hand.  Occasion- 
ally the  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  more  in- 
clined to  tremble  for  him  than  he  for  him- 
self. One  remembers  Goldsmith's  line, — 

"  The  dog  it  was  that  died  " ; 

but  our  author  comes  forth  from  the  trial 
in  ruddy  health,  and  does  not  seem  at  all 
out  of  breath.  And  all  through  the  book 
he  delivers  his  sentence  like  a  man  who 
has  earned  the  right  to  speak. 

And  has  he  not  earned  it  ?  For  soma 
years  Mr.  Alger  has  been  known  to  schol- 
ars and  others  as  a  most  indefatigable  and 
heroic  worker.  This  book  justifies  that 
reputation.  The  amount  of  reading  that 
has  gone  to  it  is  almost  portentous.  To 
us,  who  can  hardly  manage  twelve  books, 
big  and  little,  in  as  many  months,  this 
mountainous  reading  furnishes  matter  for 
wonder. 

Neither  has  this  reading  been  chiefly  a 
work  of  memorizing,  nor  has  it  been  ex- 
pended chiefly  upon  works  of  history 
commonly  so  called.  A  product  of  man's 
spiritual  consciousness  being  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  works  of  thought  and  im- 
agination, rather  than  works  of  narration, 
which  claim  our  author's  critical  atten- 
tion ;  and  his  reading  has  been  reflective 
and  deliberative,  involving  a  judgment 
upon  speculative  more  than  upon  histor- 
ical data.  And  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
though  it  be  much  to  say,  that  he  has 
shrunk  from  nothing  which  a  perfect  per- 
formance of  his  task  required.  Whether 
we  consider  the  formation  or  the  expres- 
sion of  his  judgments,  it  may  still  be  af- 
firmed that  he  has  met  his  great  theme 
fairly,  and  given  to  its  exposition  the  ut- 
most exercise  of  his  powers  and  the  un- 
stinted devotion  of  his  labor. 

We  can  accordingly  pass  upon  his  work 
this  rare  commendation,  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly honest.  This  may,  indeed,  seem  to 
many  no  very  high  approval.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  very  highest.  For  we  mean 
by  it  not  merely  that  he  has  refrained  from 
conscious  misrepresentation  of  fact,  —  that 
he  has  not  lied,  as  Kingsley  did  about  Hy- 
patia  in  the  novel  wherein  he  borrowed, 
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only  to  befoul,  the  name  of  that  spotless 
woman,  knowing  all  the  while  that  his 
representation  was  contrary  to  the  re- 
corded facts  of  history.  To  say  so  much 
only  of  this  hook  would  be  not  to  attrib- 
ute to  it  a  positive  merit,  but  only  to  ac- 
quit it  of  damning  demerit.  But  what  we 
affirm  is  that  Mr.  Alger  has  fairly  look- 
ed his  facts  in  the  face,  and  come  to  some 
understanding  with  himself  about  them. 
When  he  speaks,  therefore,  it  is  about 
facts,  about  realities,  not  merely  about 
words  ;  and  what  he  offers  is  the  result 
of  genuine  processes  of  production  which 
have  gone  on  in  his  own  mind.  If  he 
speak  of  life,  it  is  not  life  in  the  diction- 
ary, but  in  the  universe.  If  he  profess  to 
offer  thoughts,  he  really  gives  the  results 
of  his  thinking.  He  does  not  cant ;  he 
does  not  merely  recite  verbal  formulas  ; 
he  does  not  play  the  part  of  attorney,  first 
determining  what  to  advocate,  and  then 
seeking  plausible  reasons  :  everywhere 
one  perceives  that  he  has  really  brought 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  facts,  and  so  has 
come  to  real  mental  fruit.  And  it  is  this 
verity,  this  reality  and  genuineness,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  intellectual  hon- 
esty. It  is  a  rare  quality ;  and  always  the 
rarer  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
matters  treated  of,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  their  expression  in  customs  and  institu- 
tions, on  the  other.  Institutions  are  masks. 
The  thinker  must  have  both  earnestness 
and  penetration,  if  he  is  to  get  behind 
them.  And  just  in  proportion  as  any  ele- 
ment of  man's  spiritual  consciousness  has 
come  to  institutional  expression,  it  is  the 
easier  to  talk  about  it  and  the  harder  to 
think  upon  it,  —  to  talk  about  it  without 
talking  of  it.  But  our  author  has  made 
the  distinction,  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
power  looks  facts  in  the  face. 

Having  come  to  an  understanding  with 
himself,  he  honestly  tries,  again,  to  come 
to  an,  understanding  with  the  reader.  He 
honestly  imparts  his  mind.  We  find  the 
book  in  this  respect  worthy  of  especial 
admiration. 

Mr.  Alger  always  writes  well  when  he 
is  not  overmuch  trying  to  write  well.  If 
he  forbear  to  covet  striking  effect,  his 
style  has  perspicuity,  directness,  and  vigor, 
—  the  essentials  of  all  excellent  writing,  — 
and  to  these  adds  verbal  affluence  and  oc- 
casional felicity.  But  if  he  be  tempted 
of  the  Devil  to  become  eloquent,  and  the 


father  of  all  rhetorical  evil  strives  hard 
to  bring  the  soul  of  his  style  to  perdi- 
tion, then  he  begins  to  write  badly.  Let 
him,  since  he  is  capable  of  heroic  things, 
imitate  Luther,  and  fling  his  ink-pot.  Even 
though  it  light  upon  the  page,  let  him  not 
be  inconsolable,  but  remember  that  no 
blots  are  so  bad  as  those  made  by  ambi- 
tious inflation.  We  have  not  that  horror 
of  "  fine  writing  "  which  leads  The  Satur- 
day Review  and  Company  to  such  obstrep- 
erous exclamation,  and  can  endure  the 
worst  that  Americans  are  guilty  of  in  this 
matter  quite  as  well  as  that  affectation  of 
off-hand  ease  and  nonchalance  which  en- 
hances the  native  clumsiness  of  many 
among  the  later  English  writers,  and,  to 
our  mind,  mars  extremely  the  poetry  of 
Browning.  But  if  a  writer  has  some  pro- 
pensity to  rhetorical  Babel-building,  it 
Avere  well  for  him  to  make  an  effort  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  try  to  build  his  sen- 
tences underground,  like  the  houses  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

Mr.  Alger's  book  has  minor  faults  and 
major  excellences.  But  let  him  be  con- 
tent. He  has  faithfully  performed  a  great 
labor,  and  we  give  him  cordial  approval. 
To  f:  great  theme  he  has  brought  great 
industry,  a  just  appreciation,  a  fine  spirit, 
and  much  of  intellectual  courage  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Add  that  he  is  a  man  whose  soul  is  hi 
sympathy  with  the  best  thought,  hope, 
and  heart  of  the  time.  Brave,  just,  and 
humane,  he  is  always  on  the  right  side, 
and  always  as  direct  and  unflinching  in 
the  utterance  of  his  faith  as  he  is  intrepid 
and  right-natured  in  its  adoption.  Opin- 
ions are  expressed  in  his  work  which  do 
not  accord  with  those  of  ecclesiastical  ma- 
jorities ;  nevertheless  we  think  that  those 
will  thank  him  who  least  agree  with  him. 
It  were,  indeed,  a  shame  that  the  people 
which  sets  the  highest  price  upon  political 
liberty  should  be  the  last  to  welcome  the 
higher  freedoms  of  thought ;  but  it  is  a 
shame,  we  trust,  which  will  not  befall  our 
country.  We  ourselves  have,  it  is  true, 
as  little  affection  as  most  men  for  that 
sort  of  "  free  thinking  "  which  consists  in 
pouring  out  upon  the  public  the  mere 
wash  and  cerebral  excretion  of  unclean 
spirits ;  but  when  any  man  has  brousrht  to 
a  consideration  of  the  greatest  facts  a  pure 
and  reverent  spirit,  he  is  entitled  to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  his  meditations  with 
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manly  directness  and  vigor,  as  Mr.  Alger 
has  done  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  "  Complete  Bibliography  of  the 
Subject "  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 
We  present  our  respects  to  Mr.  Ezra  Ab- 
bot, Jr.,  and  wish  that  many  an  earnest  lit- 
erary laborer  had  such  a  "  friend." 


Dream  Children.  By  the  Author  of  "  Seven 
Little  People  and  their  Friends."  Cam- 
bridge :  Seaver  &  Francis. 

THE  children  seem  to  have  found  their 
Dickens  at  last.  But,  of  course,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  child's  Dickens  -would 
be  different,  in  some  important  respects, 
from  the  Dickens  of  grown-up  men  and 
women.  And  so  he  is.  Children  do  with 
the  world  in  their  thoughts  pretty  much 
as  they  will;  and  the  genuine  artist,  work- 
ing for  children,  must  recognize  this,  or 
he  will  utterly  fail.  The  author  of  "  Dream 
Children,"  who  made  his  introduction  to 
the  reading  public  as  the  author  of  "  Sev- 
en Little  People  and  their  Friends,"  has 
the  rare  faculty  of  realizing  for  himself  the 
exact  position  and  attitude  of  the  child. 
This  position  he  takes  so  earnestly  that 
he  has  nowhere  the  air  of  assumption  or 
arbitrary  fiction.  The  child  lives  so  much 
in  pictures  !  But  the  pictures  must  not 
betray  one  single  feature  of  unreality,  or 
the  whole  effect  is  spoiled ;  a  moral  may 
be  pointed  or  a  tale  adorned,  but  the  child 
has  lost  his  natural  food.  We  need  such 
works  as  that  under  present  notice  to  keep 
children  from  starving,  —  works  that  are 
not  mechanically  adapted  to  children,  but 
which  come  to  them  as  their  own  fresh, 
pure  thoughts  come,  bringing  them  pic- 
tures like  those  which  their  own  untram- 
melled fancy  paints  for  them. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails here.  The  children  must  do  that  for 
themselves ;  but  not  the  children  alone. 
For,  as  now  and  then  we  come  upon  a 
piece  of  Art,  a  painting  or  a  statue,  which 
from  its  subject  would  seem  to  belong  pe- 
culiarly to  the  child's  world,  but  which, 
because  it  is  genuine  Art,  as  to  its  manner 
and  execution,  rises  out  of  this  confine- 
ment to  a  single  class,  becoming  universal, 
eo  it  is  with  books  of  a  similar  character. 
This  is  true  of  the  present  work  more 
emphatically  than  of  the  former  work  by 
the  same  author.  The  more  external  fea- 


tures of  the  work  —  its  exquisite  getting- 
up,  in  paper,  binding,  and  especially  in 
illustration  —  are  only  fitting  to  the  inher- 
ent gracefulness  of  the  writer's  thought. 

The  subject  is  inviting,  but  we  can  on- 
ly add  that  these  short  stories  exhibit  the 
rarest  freshness  and  purity  of  imagination, 
the  richest  humor,  and  the  most  strildng 
suggestion  of  an  exhaustless  fertility  of 
invention  which  we  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  in  any  child's  book  before. 
There  is  nowhere  a  careless  execution; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  probably  that 
the  characters  have  had  a  leisurely  growth 
in  the  author's  own  mind.  Generally  it 
is  supposed,  that,  to  suit  a  subject  to  chil- 
dren, it  is  only  necessary  to  go  through 
some  outward  manifestations  and  to  give 
the  thing  an  air  of  novelty  ;  but  in  this 
treatment  there  is  no  freshness,  and  no 
very  great  or  very  permanent  moral  ex- 
pression. The  writer  of  "Dream  Chil- 
dren "  will  have  a  select  audience,  but  he. 
will  have  it  pretty  much  to  himself,  and, 
as  the  best  of  all  rewards  which  he  could 
have,  he  will  educate  the  thoughts  of  his 
juvenile  readers  imperceptibly  into  a 
greater  love  and  reverence  for  the  very 
heart  of  truth  and  beauty. 


Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam ;  with  a  Preface  and  Memoir.  Bos- 
ton. Ticknor  &  Fields. 

A  PERMANENT,  though  modest,  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  English  language  will 
be  accorded  to  this  little  volume.  Judged 
upon  their  intrinsic  merits  as  compositions, 
the  "  Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Ar- 
thur Henry  Hallam  "  would,  nevertheless, 
hold  no  abiding  position  among  the  many 
pleasing  poems,  clever  dissertations,  and 
1  brilliant  essays  annually  given  to  the  press 
in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Were  they 
brought  to  us  as  the  writings  of  a  young 
man  dying  at  thirty-two,  instead  of  ten 
years  earlier,  we  might  hastily  say,  that, 
sacred  as  they  must  be  to  the  personal 
friends  of  the  author,  there  was  in  them  no 
excellency  sufficiently  marked  or  market- 
able to  warrant  republication.  But  there 
gather  other  interests  about  them  when  we 
are  told  that  these  compositions  came  from 
the  son  of  a  very  eminent  man,  and  were 
written  at  an  age  at  which  we  congratulate 
ourselves,  if  our  college-boys  are  not  op- 
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pressively  foolish.  For  the  rare  instances 
of  hereditary  transmission  of  distinguished 
mental  power  are  well  worth  attention,  and 
the  maturity  of  thought  and  the  subtile 
trains  of  reflection  in  this  youth  now  afford 
that  large  promise  of  genius  which  may  not 
be  confounded  with  those  specious  precoci- 
ties of  talent  the  world  never  lacks.  Yet  it 
is  not  probable  that  even  these  attractions 
could  give  to  the  literary  remains  of  young 
Hallam  that  permanent  place  in  letters 
which  we  have  made  bold  to  promise  them. 
Only  the  inspirations  of  a  great  poet  could 
wake  the  noblest  sympathies  of  noblest 
hearts  in  perennial  tribute  to  this  friend  so 
early  called  from  life. 

The  student  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets  — 
poems  having  much  in  common  with  those 
written  in  memory  of  Arthur  Hallam  —  is 
never  tired  of  conjecturing  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Who  was  the 
"  only  begetter  "  of  these  passionate  offer- 
ings of  the  poet's  love  ?  Might  he  be  rec- 
ognized as  he  walked,  a  man  among  men  ? 
or  was  he  the  splendid  idealization  of  gen- 
ius and  friendship  ?  There  are  but  faint 
answers  to  these  questions.  After  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the 
Earls  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke  have 
been  duly  examined,  there  comes  the  con- 
clusion that  we  may  not  know  who  and 
what  he  was  towards  whom  the  august 
soul  of  Shakspeare  yearned  with  such  ex- 
ceeding love.  Future  readers  of  the  "  In 
Memoriam  "  of  Tennyson  will  be  more  fa- 
vored in  their  knowledge  of  the  young  man 
there  given  to  fame.  It  will  be  known  that 
he  was  worthy  of  the  deep  sorrow  breath- 
ed into  exquisite  verse,  —  worthy  also  of 
those  noble  half-lights  flashing  above  the 
sombre  atmosphere,  to  show  the  instruc- 
tion, the  blessedness,  the  beauty,  which 
grow  from  human  grief.  We  are  compel- 
led to  confess  that  those  keen  poetic  glimps- 
es into  the  high  regions  of  philosophy  and 
science,  with  which  the  memories  of  his 
friend  inspired  Tennyson,  seem  just  dues 
to  the  brilliant  auguries  of  a  future  which 
this  world  was  not  permitted  to  see. 

An  outline  of  Arthur's  life  has  already 
been  given  to  the  American  public.  Little 
can  be  added  to  it  from  his  father's  touch- 
ing preface  to  the  unpublished  edition  of 
these  writings  in  1834,  which  is  now  re- 
printed. The  childhood  of  young  Hallam 
exhibits  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, sweetness  of  temper,  and  scrupulous 


adherence  to  a  sense  of  duty.  At  the  age 
of  nine  he  reads  Latin  and  Greek  with  tol- 
erable facility,  and  achieves  dramatic  com- 
positions which  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  father,  —  a  thoroughly  competent,  un- 
less partial,  critic.  This  luxuriance  of  fan- 
cy is  judiciously  received  ;  no  display  is 
made  of  it,  and  Arthur  is  sent  to  school  at 
Putney,  where  he  remains  for  two  years. 
The  common  routine  of  English  education 
is  more  than  once  broken  by  tours  upon 
the  Continent.  When  the  boy  leaves  Eton 
in  1827,  his  father  pronounces  him  "  a 
good,  though  not,  perhaps,  first-rate  schol- 
ar in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages."  As 
certain  Latin  verses  referred  to  are,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  omitted  in  this 
American  edition,  the  reader  has  no  means 
of  deciding  whether  it  is  the  modest  re- 
serve of  the  parent  which  pronounces  them 
"  good,  without  being  excellent,"  or  the 
fond  partiality  of  the  father  which  discov- 
ers them  to  be  "  good "  at  all.  In  any 
case,  we  must  consider  Arthur's  "  com- 
parative deficiency  in  classical  learning," 
for  which  the  eminent  historian  seems 
almost  to  apologize,  as  one  of  his  espe- 
cial felicities.  The  liberalizing  effect  of 
travel,  and  a  varied  contact  with  men  and 
things,  prevented  his  powers  from  con- 
tracting themselves  to  a  merely  academ- 
ical reputation.  When  at  Cambridge,  he 
renounces  all  competition  in  the  niceties 
of  classical  learning,  and  does  not  attempt 
Latin  or  Greek  composition  during  his 
stay  at  Trinity.  Thus  he  escapes  tho  fate 
of  many  quick  minds,  which,  running  easi- 
ly upon  college  grooves,  that  end  in  the 
indorsement  of  a  corporation,  never  make 
out  to  accept  their  own  individuality  for 
better  and  for  worse.  Arthur  enters  upon 
legal  studies  with  acuteness,  and  not  with- 
out interest.  A  few  anonymous  writings 
occupy  his  leisure.  He  is  now  just  rising 
upon  the  world,  —  a  brilliant  orb,  as  yet 
seen  only  by  a  few  watchers,  who  congrat- 
ulate each  other  upon  the  light  to  be.  A 
fatal  tour  to  Germany,  and  all  ends  in 
darkness  and  mystery. 

Judging  from  the  writings  before  us,  we 
should  say  that  this  young  man  was  des- 
tined to  a  greater  eminence  in  philosophy 
than  in  poetry.  His  father's  opinion,  in 
reverse  of  this,  was  perhaps  based  upon 
average  tendencies  of  character,  instead  of 
selected  specimens  of  production.  The  best 
prose  papers  here  printed,  the  "  Essay  on 
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the  Philosophical  Writings  of  Cicero,"  and 
the  "Review  of  Professor  Rossetti,"  are  far 
more  remarkable  for  the  ease  with  which 
accurate  information  is  subjected  to  origi- 
nal, and  even  profound  thought,  than  are 
the  poems  for  brilliancy  of  imagination  or 
mastery  over  the  capacities  of  language. 
Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  sonnets 
are  full  of  melody  and  refinement,— indeed, 
we  can  recall  no  poet  who  has  written  much 
better  at  the  same  age.  In  all  Arthur's 
compositions  we  recognize  an  exquisite 
delicacy  of  feeling,  without  any  of  the  dain- 
tiness of  mind  commonly  found  in  intellect- 
ual youths.  He  seems  to  have  acquired 
much  of  his  father's  command  of  reading, 
and  to  have  inherited  those  rarer  faculties 
of  selection  and  generalization  which  give 
to  learning  its  coherence  and  significance. 
In  contrast  to  the  precise  and  somewhat 
hard  literary  style  of  the  elder  Hallam,  the 
diction  of  the  son  glows  with  the  sensitive- 
ness of  a  highly  artistic  nature.  Arthur's 
attainments  in  the  modern  languages  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considerable.  He  is 
said  to  have  spoken  French  readily,  and  to 
have  ranged  its  literature  as  familiarly  as 
that  of  England.  His  Italian  sonnets  are 
pronounced  by  competent  authority  to  be 
very  remarkable  for  a  foreigner.  They  are 
certainly  marvellous  for  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen after  an  eight  months'  visit  to  Italy. 
In  fine,  upon  the  testimony  presented  in 
this  volume,  we  think  that  no  considerate 
reader  will  hesitate  to  credit  Arthur  Hal- 
lain  with  a  rich  and  generous  character,  a 
wide  sweep  of  thought  rising  from  the 
groundwork  of  solid  knowledge,  and  the 
delicate  aerial  perceptions  of  high  imagi- 
native genius. 

Surely  the  life  whose  untimely  end  call- 
ed forth  "  In  Memoriam  "  was  not  lost  to 
the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  by  dying  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  gifts  of  this 
youth  could  most  effectively  reach  the 
hearts  of  men.  He  was  not  unworthy  his 
noble  monument.  As  we  turn  to  the  fa- 
miliar lyrics,  they  swell  and  deepen  with 
a  new  harmony.  Again,  the  genius  of 
Tennyson  bears  us  onward  through  ten- 
derest  allegory  and  subtlest  analogy,  un- 
til, breaking  from  cares  and  questionings 
so  melodiously  uttered,  his  soul  soars  up- 
ward through  thin  philosophies  of  the 
schools,  and  at  length,  in  grandest  spirit- 
ual repose,  rests  beside  the  friend  "  who 
lives  with  God."  It  is  good  to  know  that 


the  "  A.  H.  H."  forever  encircled  by  the 
halo  of  that  matchless  verse  does  not  live 
only  as  the  idealization  of  the  poet. 


History  of  West  Point,  and  its  Military  Im- 
portance during  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  By  Captain 
EDWAKD  C.  BOYNTON,  A.  M.,  Adjutant 
of  the  Military  Academy.  New  York  : 

D.  Van  Nostrand. 

• 

IN  every  country  there  must  be  locali- 
ties the  names  of  which  are  particularly 
associated  with  the  national  history.  But 
in  the  United  States  there  are  few  such 
places  that  are  not  portions  of  some  one  of 
the  States ;  and  if  they  have  been  the  scene 
of  incidents  sufficient  in  number  and  im- 
portance to  furnish  material  for  an  histori- 
cal monograph,  or  so-called  local  history,  it 
will  probably  derive  its  special  interest  and 
coloring  mainly  from  events  of  the  Colo- 
nial period  and  the  development  of  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  particular  State 
or  section.  The  associations  of  West  Point, 
the  seat  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, are  in  this  respect  remarkable,  that 
they  derive  their  interest  exclusively  from 
circumstances  incidental  to  the  birth  and 
progress  of  the  nation.  The  history  of  the 
place  is  an  important  part  of  the  nation's 
history.  Compared  with  more  compre- 
hensive annals,  wherein  minute  descrip- 
tion of  places  and  persons  is  impossible 
from  the  breadth  of  view,  local  histories 
leave  on  the  reader  more  vivid  impressions 
by  affording  a  more  microscopic  and  per- 
sonal inspection.  Where  the  minor  his- 
tory, as  we  may  call  it,  is  thus  connected 
with  the  greater  story  of  the  body  politic, 
it  always  enables  the  mind  to  combine,  in 
the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  a  certain 
series  of  events  in  the  course  of  the  na- 
tion's life,  leaving  a  more  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  reality  of  that  life  in  the 
past,  by  giving  a  rapid  glance,  under  strong 
light,  over  a  part,  than  usually  remains  af- 
ter the  perusal  of  larger  works  which  at- 
tempt the  survey  of  the  whole. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  administrative  power  of 
the  National  Government  has  been  con- 
tinuously exercised  at  West  Point,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  authority.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Continental  forces  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  con- 
tost,  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  strategic 
importance.  It  was  the  objective  point  in 
that  drama  of  Arnold's  treason,  which,  by 
involving  the  fate  of  Andre",  is  remember- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents 
in  the  story  of  the  war.  In  Captain  Boyn- 
ton's  new  "  History  of  West  Point,"  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  in  connection  with  the 
events  of  that  time,  is  given  by  that  meth- 
od of  description  which  always  leaves  the 
sense  of  historic  verity.  The  maps,  plans, 
reports,  letters,  and  accounts,  with  the 
spelling  and  types,  though  by  no  means 
with  the  printing  or  the  paper  of  past 
days,  are  reproduced ;  and  the  actors  on 
the  scene,  not  only  those,  of  high  position, 
whose  names  are  household  words,  but 
those  also  whose  part  was  humbler  and 
whose  memory  is  obscure,  are  allowed  to 
present  themselves  to  us  as  they  appeared 
before  the  public  of  their  own  day.  The  first 
part  of  the  volume  gives  the  history  of  the 
place  as  it  has  been  occupied  for  strategic 
purposes.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  its 
history  as  the  seat  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, a  history  which  succeeds  immediate- 
ly to  the  former,  and  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  our  internal 
government  from  its  first  organization  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  the  present  hour ; 
so  that  the  history  of  the  locality  presents 
itself  as  a  brilliantly  colored  thread  run- 
ning through  the  warp  of  the  national  his- 
tory. In  the  composition  of  this  portion, 
as  of  the  other,  the  author  has  presented 
his  subject,  not  so  much  in  his  own  narra- 
tive, as  by  a  judicious  combination  of  ex- 
tracts from  documents  and  papers  of  orig- 
inal authority  ;  although  his  own  observa- 
tions, by  way  of  connection  and  explana- 
tion, are  given  in  good  taste,  and  indicate 
a  candid  judgment,  founded  upon  a  mani- 
festly loving,  but  still  essentially  impartial, 
observation.  It  should  be  no  wonder,  if 
the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  who  con- 
tinue their  connection  with  the  array  in 
mature  years,  should  always  regard  the 
place  through  a  vista  of  memory  and  affec- 
tion, shedding  over  it  a  brilliancy  to  which 
others  might  be  insensible.  To  most  of 
them  it  has  been  as  a  home,— to  many,  prob- 
ably, the  only  home  of  their  youth ;  and,  in 
the  unsettled  life  of  the  soldier,  we  can  con- 
ceive that  to  no  other  spot  would  their 
recollections  recur  with  like  feeling.  We 
believe,  that,  in  the  society  which  gathers 


more  or  less  permanently  around  the  Acad- 
emy, the  feeling  of  a  home-circle  towards 
its  absent  members  follows  the  graduates 
during  their  military  service ;  and  that 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  con- 
scious of  a  peculiar  observation  exercis- 
ed from  the  place  over  their  conduct ;  so 
that  each  one,  during  an  honorable  career, 
may  look  forward  to  revisiting  it,  from 
time  to  time,  as  a  place  associated  by  fam- 
ily-ties. This  influence  up  m  the  individ- 
ual graduate  must  be  a  very  powerful  in- 
centive. It  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  unperceived  by  the  public,  but 
its  value  to  the  public  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  observation  which  they  may  extend  to 
the  Academy  ;  and  it  is  eminently  proper 
that  such  observation  should  be  courted 
by  the  Government,  and  by  those  who 
represent  it  on  the  spot ;  the  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  all,  irrespectively  of 
civil  or  military  place,  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  its  general  management,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  established,  and  the 
terms  which  the  cadet  makes  with  the 
country  on  entering,  and  to  see,  from  time 
to  time,  a  general  re'sumf  of  its  working 
and  success.  A  book  which  tells  this,  in 
its  natural  association  with  the  narrative 
of  all  that  gives  the  locality  its  name  in 
our  history,  promotes  a  national  inter- 
est and  supplies  a  public  want.  Captain 
Boyntpn's  book  should  command  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  know  most  of  West 
Point,  and  of  those  who  know  nothing 
about  it.  To  some  it  will  be  a  grateful 
source  of  reminiscence,  and  to  others  of 
entertainment  combined  with  information 
which  has  acquired  an  increased  interest 
for  the  citizen. 

Not  the  least  inviting  portion  of  the 
book  is  that  which  relates  to  the  topog- 
raphy and  scenery  of  the  Point.  It  is 
one  of  the  singularities  of  our  frame  of 
government,  that  the  nation  is  the  lord  of 
so  little  soil  in  the  inhabited  portion  of  its 
own  dominion :  though  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  territorial  sovereignty  is  not, 
as  many  persons  imagine,  the  only  kind 
of  sovereignty,  nor,  indeed,  the  most  im- 
portant kind  ;  for  there  is  sovereignty  over 
persons,  which  may  be  held  without  emi- 
nent domain  over  the  soil.  Allegiance  is 
personal.  It  is  not  based  on  the  feudal 
doctrine  of  tenures.  The  notion  of  many 
persons  respecting  the  right  of  the  people 
of  a  State  to  carry  themselves  out  of  the 
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nation  is  connected  with  false  conceptions 
on  this  subject.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  one  of  the  places  in  which  the  nation 
is  the  land-owner  and  exclusive  sovereign 
is  celebrated  for  historic  events,  and  also 
preeminently  distinguished  for  beauty  of 
situation.  This  circumstance  undoubtedly 
contributes  to  the  hold  which  the  place 
has  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  pass- 
ed a  portion  of  their  youth  on  the  spot,  and 
it  has  evident'y  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  author,  and,  we  may  say,  to  the 
publisher,  too,  who  have  combined  in  mak- 
ing this  a  book  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  use- 
ful reference,  a  parlor-book.  The  picto- 
rial illustrations  they  have  given  add  great- 
ly to  its  value ;  and  in  this  matter  they 
might  safely  have  gone  even  farther.  This 
book  is  intended  to  make  the  spot  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  many  in  various  parts  of 
the  national  domain.  Most  persons  of  any 
leisure,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  have 
either  themselves  visited  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  or  are  familiar  with  scenery  some- 
what similar  in  some  part  of  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  But  there  are  multi- 
tudes in  the  South  and  West  of  our  conti- 
nental empire  who  have  hardly  ever  seen 
a  rock  bigger  than  a  man's  body,  and  who 
can,  except  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  have  no 
idea  of  a  river  hemmed  in  by  mountains. 
The  view  given  in  this  book  of  the  localities 
in  1780,  after  a  drawing  made  at  the  time 
by  a  French  officer,  is  more  valuable  in  this 
respect,  we  think,  than  for  the  historical 
purpose ;  and  we-  should  have  preferred  a 
similar  view  of  the  place  as  it  now  appears. 
In  common  with  all  institutions  which 
are  the  means  of  power  and  influence, 
the  Academy  has  been  regarded  with  jeal- 
ousy. It  has  occasionally  been  assailed 
by  an  hostility  which  must  always  exist, 
and  which  its  friends  should  always  be 
prepared  to  meet.  Captain  Boynton  has 
fairly  stated  and  answered  the  objections 
commonly  advanced.  Among  those  recent- 
ly put  forth  is  the  complaint  that  no  great 
military  genius  has  been  produced  from 
the  Academy.  The  question  might  be 
asked,  Does  ever  any  school  produce  the 
genius  ?  It  is  contrary  to  the  definition 
of  genius  to  be  produced  by  such  instru- 
mentality. If  no  such  military  phenome- 
non has  been  seen,  the  only  inference  is, 
that  the  genius  was  not  in  the  country,  or 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  gave 
no  opportunity  for  its  development;  and 


the  question  is,  Should  we,  in  the  absence 
of  genius,  have  done  better  without  such 
an  academy  to  educate  the  available  tal- 
ent of  the  country  to  military  service'? 
Goethe  has  said,  that,  to  figure  as  a  great 
genius  in  the  world's  history,  one  must 
have  some  great  heritage  in  the  conse- 
quences of  antecedent  events,  —  that  Na- 
poleon inherited  the  French  Revolution. 
Though  Napoleon  developed  military  art 
beyond  his  predecessors,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  a  soldier  with  natural 
endowments  equal  to  his  could  now  be- 
come the  inspirer  of  a  similar  degree  of 
progress.  The  ordinary  method  of  ap- 
pointment of  cadets  is  described  and  vin- 
dicated by  the  author.  While  it  does  not 
appear,  a  priori,  to  be  the  best  possible,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  hard  to  devise  any 
better  one.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  appointment  does  not  by  any 
means  involve  graduation.  Enough  have 
graduated  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army 
in  ordinary  times,  and  these  have  been  se- 
lected from  about  three  times  the  number 
of  appointees.  It  is  often  said  that  equal- 
ly competent  persons  would  offer  them- 
selves from  civil  life.  To  maintain  this, 
it  must  be  held,  either  that  the  education 
given  by  the  Academy  is  not  of  impor- 
tant benefit,  or  that  the  same  benefit  may 
be  attained  without  it.  But  no  one  pre- 
tends to  say  that  the  education  is  not  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  and,  as  Captain 
Boynton  shows  conclusively,  we  think,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  attain  it  by 
unassisted  study,  either  before  or  after  en- 
tering the  army,  while  it  is  utterly  out  of 
the  power  of  any  private  institution  to  give 
a  similar  training. 

Among  the  treasons  incident  to  the  Re- 
bellion, none  struck  loyal  minds  more  pain- 
fully than  the  desertion  of  the  national 
right  by  Southern  cadets  and  graduates  of 
West  Point.  Some  supposed  that  the  dil- 
igent inculcation  of  State-Sovereignty  doc- 
trine by  every  organ  of  Southern  opinion 
could  not  alone  have  caused  this  breach  of 
plighted  faith,  and  it  was  charged  against 
the  education  given  at  the  Academy,  that 
it  was  based  on  "  principles  which  permit- 
ted no  discrimination  between  acts  moral- 
ly wrong  in  themselves,  and  acts  which, 
destitute  of  immorality,  are,  nevertheless, 
criminal,  because  prohibited  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  institution."  The  charge  indi- 
cated a  gross  misconception  of  the  subject. 
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The  conduct-roll,  which  is  to  determine 
the  standing  of  the  cadet  according  to  a 
total  of  demerit -marks,  must  include  in 
one  list  delinquencies  against  all  rules, 
whatever  may  be  their  source.  But  be- 
sides this  scale  for  classification,  the  mili- 
tary law,  to  which  cadets,  as  part  of  the 
army,  are  amenable,  refers  all  immorali- 
ties and  criminalities  to  a  military  tribu- 
nal. It  would  be  well,  if  our  collegians 
would  try  to  estimate  the  effect,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical,  of  the  training 
of  the  Academy,  as  contrasted  with  that 
which  they  are  receiving,  and,  in  compar- 
ing A  collegiate  with  a  West-Point  gradu- 
ation, to  remember  that  the  cadet  has  been 
on  service,  and  would  have  been  discharg- 
ed by  his  paymaster,  if  he  had  not  done  his 
duty,  while  in  the  colleges  the  professors 
serve  for  the  pay,  and  would  lose  their 
bread  and  butter,  if  there  were  no  degrees 
given. 


Roundabout  Papers.     By  W.  M.  THACK- 
EEAT.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

WE  had  scarcely  finished  reading  this 
admirable  volume  of  essays  when  news  of 
the  author's  death  was  transmitted  across 
the  sea.  And  now  we  are  to  look  no 
longer  at  our  shelf  which  holds  "Vanity 
Fair,"  "  Pendennis,"  "  The  Newcomes," 
and. "  Henry  Esmond,"  and  think  of  the 
writer's  busy  brain  as  still  actively  engag- 
ed over  new  and  delightful  books  destined 
some  day  to  claim  their  "places  beside  the 


companion-volumes  we  have  so  many  times 
taken  down  for  pure  enjoyment  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Do  you  remember, 
who  read  this  brief  notice  of  the  man  so 
recently  passed  away,  a  passage  in  one  of 
these  same  "  Roundabout  Papers,"  where 
this  sentence  holds  the  eye  half-way  down 
the  page,  —  "  I  like  Hood  s  life  even  better 
than  his  books,  and  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart,  Monsieur  et  cher  confrere,  the  same 
could  be  said  for  both  of  us  when  the  ink- 
stream  of  our  life  hath  ceased  to  run  "  ? 
Only  they  who  knew  Thackeray  out  of 
his  books  can  believe  that  this  desire  came 
earnestly  from  his  heart  to  his  readers. 
He  was  a  man  to  be  misunderstood  con- 
tinually; but  his  record  will  be  found  a 
noble  one,  when  the  true  story  of  his  career 
is  told.  His  greatness  as  an  author,  his 
striking  merit  as  an  artist  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character,  can  never  fail  to  be  right- 
ly estimated  ;  but  few  will  ever  know  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  good  his  generous 
deeds  have  accomplished  in  the  world,  — 
deeds  done  in  secret,  and  forever  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  public  -  charity  hunters. 
His  life  had  struggles,  many  and  crushing ; 
but  with  a  noble  fortitude  he  pursued  his 
calling  when  sorrow  held  down  his  heart 
and  wellnigh  had  the  power  to  palsy  his 
hand.  This  is  no  place  for  his  eulogy ; 
but  we  could  not  notice  the  publication  of 
his  latest  volume  without  thus  briefly  re- 
cording our  tribute  to  the  author's  mem- 
ory. Since  the  death  of  Macaulay,  Eng- 
land has  sustained  no  greater  loss  in  the 
ranks  of  her  literary  men. 
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Sheldon  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  559.  $1.50. 

The  Black  Man :  his  Antecedents,  his  Gen- 
ius, and  his  Achievements.  By  William  Wells 
Brown.  Boston.  James  Redpath.  12mo.  pp. 
310.  $1.00. 

Croquet.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  Boston. 
James  Redpath.  16mo.  pp.  48.  50  cts. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac,  and 
Annual  Remembrancer  of  the  Church,  for  1863. 
By  Joseph  M.  Wilson.  Volume  V.  Phila- 
delphia. Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
8vo.  pp.  494.  $2.00. 


A  Catechism  of  the  Steam  -  Engine,  in  its 
Various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam- 
Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  With 
Practical  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Management  of  Engines  of  Every  Class.  By 
John  Bourne,  C.  E.  New  York.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  16mo.  pp.  xii.,  418.  $2.00. 

United  States  Postal  Guide;  containing  the 
Chief  Regulations  of  the  Post -Office,  and  a 
Complete  List  of  Post  -  Offices  throughout  the 
United  States,  together  with  other  Information 
for  the  People.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  12mo.  paper,  pp.  211.  25  cts. 

The  Lost  Bank-Note;  and  Marrvn  Ware's 
Temptation.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  Phila- 
delphia. T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  8vo. 
paper,  pp.  220.  50  cts. 

Walter's  Tour  in  the  East.  By  Daniel  C. 
Eddy,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  The  Percy  Family." 
Walter  in  Jerusalem.  New  York.  Sheldon  & 
Co.  16mo.  pp.  220.  65  cts. 

Peter  Parley's  Own  Story.  From  the  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  the  late  Samuel  G.  Good- 
rich ("Peter  Parley").  With  Illustrations. 
New  York.  Sheldon  &  Co.  16mo.  pp.  320. 
$1.00. 

The  Florence  Stories.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  New  York.  Shel- 
don &  Co.  16mo.  pp.  252.  70  cts. 

American  History.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illus- 
trated with  Numerous  Maps  and  Engravings. 
Vol.  V.  Wars  of  the  Colonies.  New  York. 
Sheldon  &  Co.  16mo.  pp.  288.  75  cts. 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire. 
By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  From  the  Fourth 
London  Edition.  With  a  Copious  Analytical 
Index.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  New  York.  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  439, 429.  $4.00. 

Harry's  Vacation;  or,  Philosophy  at  Home. 
By  William  C.  Richards,  A.  M.  Author's  Re- 
vised Edition.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
16mo.  pp.  398.  $1.00. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Boston.  Rob- 
erts Brothers.  16mo.  pp.  256.  $1.00. 

The  Art -Principle,  and  its  Application  to 
the  Teaching  of  Music.  By  Anna  Jackson. 
Philadelphia.  F.  Leypoldt.  16mo.  pp.  30. 
50  cts. 

Fanchon,  the  Cricket.  From  the  French 
of  George  Sand.  By  Matilda  M.  Hayes.  Phil- 
adelphia. F.  Leypoldt.  16mo.  paper,  pp. 
230.  50  cts. 

The  Farmer-Boy,  and  How  he  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  By  Uncle  Juvinell.  Edit- 
ed by  William  M.  Thayer,  Author  of  "  The 
Pioneer  Boy,"  etc.  Boston.  Walker,  Wise, 
&  Co.  16mo.  pp.  321.  $1.00. 

The  Fatal  Marriage.  By  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers.  16mo.  pp.  487.  $1.25. 
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The  Headship  of  Christ,  and  the  Rights  of 
tlie  Christian  People.  A  Collection  of  Essays, 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  and  Per- 
sonal Portraitures.  With  the  Author's  Cele- 
brated Letter  to  Lord  Brougham.  By  Hugh 
Miller.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Peter  Bayne, 
A.  M.  Boston.  Gould  &  Lincoln.  12mo. 
pp.  502.  $1.50. 

Intellectual  Philosophy;  Analytical,  Syn- 
thetical, and  Practical.  By  Hubbard  Wins- 
low,  D.  D.  With  Additions,  bringing  the  Sci- 
ence down  to  the  Latest  Views.  Boston.  Brew- 
er &  Tileston.  16mo.  pp.  xii.,  442.  $1.25. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving. 
By  his  Nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving.  Vol.  IV. 
New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam.  12mo.  pp.  450. 
$1.50. 

Art  and  Artlessness.  By  Mrs.  Madeline 
Leslie.  Boston.  Lee  &  Shepard.  16mo.  pp. 
256.  75  cts. 

Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature.  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute. 
By  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Preacher 
to  the  University,  and  Plummer  Professor  of 
Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  College.  Boston. 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  12mo.  pp.  256.  $1.25. 

"Keep  a  Good  Heart."  A  Story  for  the 
Merry  Christmas-Time.  By  Cousin  Carrie. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  16mo.  pp. 
207.  63  cts. 

Husks.  Colonel  Floyd's  Wards.  By  Mar- 
ion Harland.  New  York.  Sheldon  &  Co. 
12mo.  pp.  526.  $1.50. 

Letters  to  the  Joneses.  By  Timothy  Tit- 
comb,  Author  of  "  Gold  Foil,"  etc.  New  York. 
a  Scribner.  12mo.  pp.  347.  $1.25. 

Edith's  Ministry.  By  Harriet  B.  McKeever. 
Philadelphia.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  12mo. 
pp.  432.  $  1.50. 

Heinrich  Heine.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Phil- 
adelphia. F.  Leypoldt.  16mo.  paper,  pp.  64. 
25  cts. 

Heine's  Book  of  Songs.  Translated  by 
Charles  G.  Leland,  Author  of  "  Meister  Karl's 
Sketch-Book,"  etc.  Philadelphia.  F.  Ley- 
poldt. 16mo.  pp.  xiv.,  239.  $1.25. 

The  Runaway  Match.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Broth- 
ers. 8vo.  paper,  pp.  188.  50  cts. 

Peculiar.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Transition. 
By  Epes  Sargent.  New  York.  G.  W.  Carle- 
ton.  12mo.  pp.  500.  $1.50. 

Heaven.  By  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  D.  D.  Phil- 
adelphia. Li ndsay& Blakiston.  12mo.  pp.290. 
$1.25. 

Heavenly  Home.  By  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh, 
D.  D.  Philadelphia.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
12mo.  pp.  365.  $1.50. 

Heavenly  Recognition.  By  Rev,.  H.  Har- 
baugh, D.  D.  Philadelphia.  Lindsay  &  Blakis- 
ton. 12mo.  pp.  288.  $1.25. 


Human  Follies.  (La,  Betise  Humaine.)  Bv 
Jules  Noriac.  Translated  by  George  Marlow. 
Philadelphia.  F.  Leypoldt.  16mo.  paper, 
pp.  224.  50  cts. 

Alice  of  Monmouth,  an  Idyl  of  the  Great 
War;  with  other  Poems.  By  Edmund  C. 
Stedman.  New  York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  16mo. 
pp.  151.  75  cts. 

Thirty  Poems.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  16mo.  pp. 
222.  $1.25. 

Pelayo :  An  Epic  of  the  Olden  Moorish  Time. 
By  Elizabeth  T.  Porter  Beach.  New  York.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  424.  $2.00. 

Orlean  Lamar,  and  other  Poems.  By  Sarah 
E.  Knowles.  New  York.  D.  Appletoii  &  Co. 
16mo.  pp.  167.  $1.00. 

Battle-Fields  of  the  South,  from  Bull  Run  to 
Fredericksburg ;  with  Sketches  of  Confeder- 
ate Commanders,  and  Gossip  of  the  Camps. 
By  an  English  Combatant,  Lieutenant  of  Ar- 
tillery on  the  Field  -Staff.  With  Two  Maps. 
New  York.  John  Bradburn.  8vo.  pp.  xviii., 
517.  $3.00. 

A  Pictorial  School  -  History  of  the  United 
States;  to  which  are  added  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  Questions  and  Explana- 
tions. By  John  J.  Anderson.  New  York. 
Clark  &  Maynard.  12mo.  pp.  312,  38.  $1.00. 

The  Whip,  Hoe,  and  Sword;  or,  The  Gulf 
Department  in  '63.  By  George  H.  Hepworth. 
Boston.  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  298. 
$1.00. 

Held  in  Bondage;  or,  Granville  de  Vigne. 
A  Tale  of  the  Day.  By  "  Ouida."  In  Two 
Volumes.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.  12mo.  pp.  443,  454.  $2.00. 

The  Fcederalist:  A  Collection  of  Essays,  writ- 
ten in  Favor  of  the  New  Constitution,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  Foederal  Convention,  September 
17, 1787.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Text. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Henry  B.  Dawson.  In  Two  Volumes. 
New  York.  C.  Scribner.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp. 
cxlii.,  614.  $3.75. 

A  Compendious  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  of  the  English  Language,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest.  With  Numerous  Speci- 
mens. By  George  L.  Craik,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  of  English  Literature  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York.  C.  Scribner.  8vo.  pp.  620,  581. 
$7.00. 

Dreamthorp:  A  Book  of  Essays  written  in 
the  Country.  By  Alexander  Smith,  Author 
of  "A  Life-Drama,"  etc.  Boston.  J.  E.  Til- 
ton  &  Co.  IGmo.  pp.  299.  $1.25. 

Round  the  Block.  An  American  Novel. 
With  Illustrations.  New  York.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  12mo.  pp.  468.  $1.50. 
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The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  A 
Sketch  of  its  Purposes  and  its  Work.  Com- 
piled from  Documents  and  Private  Papers. 
Published  by  Permission.  Boston.  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.  16mo.  pp.  xiv.,  299.  $1.25. 

Familiar  Quotations:  being  an  Attempt  to 
trace  to  their  Source  Passages  and  Phrases  in 
Common  Use:  chiefly  from  English  Authors. 
With  a  Copious  Verbal  Index.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Boston.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  480.  $1.50. 

Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe.  By  George 
H.  Calvert,  Author  of  "  The  Gentleman."  In 
Two  Series.  Boston.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
16mo.  pp.  249,  232.  $2.50. 

Hints  for  the  Nursery ;  or,  The  Young  Moth- 
er's Guide.  By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hopkinson.  Bos- 
ton. Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  16mo.  pp.  169. 
75  cts. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. With  Some  Account  of  the  Author  and 
his  Writings.  Boston.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
16mo.  pp.  306.  $1.00. 

The  School-Girl's  Garland.  A  Selection  of 
Poetry.  In  Four  Parts.  By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirk- 
land.  First  Series.  Parts  First  and  Second. 
New  York.  C.  Scribner.  16mo.  pp.  336. 
$1.00. 

Was  He  Successful  ?  A  Novel.  By  Rich- 
ard B.  Kimball,  Author  of  "St.  Leger,"  etc. 
New  York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  12mo.  pp.  407. 
$1.50. 

The  Days  of  Shoddy.  A  Novel  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  1861.  By  Henry  Morford.  Phil- 
adelphia. T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  12mo. 
pp.  478.  $1.50. 

Outlines  of  Universal  History.  In  Three 
Parts.  With  a  Copious  Index  to  each  Part, 
showing  the  Correct  Mode  of  Pronouncing  ev- 
ery Name  in  it.  Part  I.  Ancient  History. 
Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  4to. 
pp.  190.  $1.50. 

A  Class-Book  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the 
Latest  Facts  and  Principles  of  the  Science  are 
explained  and  applied  to  the  Arts  of  Life  and 
the  Phenomena  of  Nature.  Designed  for  the 
Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  A  New  Edition, 
entirely  rewritten.  With  over  Three  Hun- 
dred Illustrations.  By  Edward  L.  Youmans, 
M.  D.,  Author  of  "  The  Chemical  Chart,"  etc. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  450. 
$1.50. 

Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion :  be- 
ing a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Season  of  1862.  By  John  Tymlall,  F.  R.  S., 
etc.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution.  With  Illustrations.  New 
York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  480. 
$1.50. 
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Light  on  Shadowed  Paths.  By  T.  S.  Arthur. 
New  York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  12mo.  pp.  355. 
$1.25. 

Rich  and  Humble ;  or,  The  Mission  of  Bertha 
Grant.  A  Story  for  Young  People.  By  Oliver 
Optic,  Author  of  "  The  Boat-Club,"  etc.  Bos- 
ton. Lee  &  Shepard.  16mo.  pp.  296.  75  cts. 

The  Hermit  of  the  Rock.  A  Tale  of  Cashel. 
By  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.  New  York.  D.  &  J.  Sad- 
lier  &  CO.A  16mo.  pp.  492.  $1.25. 

Sermons,  preached  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  New  York,  during  the  Year 
1863.  New  York.  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 
16mo.  pp.  377.  75  cts. 

Strategy  and  Tactics.  By  General  G.  H. 
Dufour,  lately  an  Officer  of  the  French  En- 
gineer Corps,  Graduate  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Swiss  Army.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latest  French  Edition.  By  Wm. 
P.  Craighill,  Captain  U.  S.  Engineers,  lately 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  and  Military  En- 
gineering and  Science  of  War  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy.  New  York.  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand.  12mo.  pp.  400.  $2.50. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Household 
Edition.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  F.  0. 
C.*  Darley  and  John  Gilbert.  Little  Dorrit 
In  Four  Volumes.  New  York.  Sheldon  & 
Co.  16mo.  pp.  314,  325,  298,  294.  $4.00. 

Papers  on  Practical  Engineering,  U.  S.  En- 
gineer-Department No.  9.  Practical  Treatise 
on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars. 
Containing  Reports  of  Numerous  Experiments 
conducted  in  New  York  City,  during  the 
Years  1858  to  1861,  inclusive.  By  Q.  A.  Gill- 
more,  Brigadier- General  of  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
and  Major  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  New 
York.  D.  Van  Nostrand.  8vo.  pp.  333. 
$3.50. 

The  History,  Civil,  Political,  and  Military, 
of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  from  its  Incipient 
Stages  to  its  Close.  Comprehending,  also,  all 
Important  State-Papers,  Ordinances  of  Seces- 
sion, Proclamations,  Proceedings  of  Congress, 
Official  Reports  of  Commanders,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Orville  J.  Victor.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  New  York. 
James  D.  Torrey.  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  531;  viii., 
537.  $6.00. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author 
of  "Amy  Herbert."  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  428.  $1.25. 

Shoulder -Straps.  A  Novel  of  New  York 
and  the  Army,  1862.  By  Henry  Morford. 
Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
12mo.  pp.  482.  $1.50. 

The  Triumphs  of  Duty;  or,  The  Merchant- 
Prince  and  his  Heir.  A  Tale  for  the  World. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Geraldine,"  etc.  Boston. 
Patrick  Donahoe.  16mo.  pp.  392.  $1.00. 
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THE   QUEEN  OF   CALIFORNIA. 


1  CAN  see  the  excitement  which  this 
title  arouses  as  it  is  flashed  across  the 
sierras,  down  the  valleys,  and  into  the 
various  reading-rooms  and  parlors  of  the 
Golden  City  of  the  Golden  State.  As 
the  San  Francisco  "  Bulletin  "  announ- 
ces some  day,  that  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  issued  in  Boston  the  day  be- 
fore, one  of  the  articles  is  on  "  The  Queen 
of  California,"  what  contest,  in  every 
favored  circle  of  the  most  favored  of 
lands,  who  the  Queen  may  be !  Is  it 
the  blond  maiden  who  took  a  string 
of  hearts  with  her  in  a  leash,  when  she 
left  us  one  sad  morning  ?  is  it  the  hardy, 
brown  adventuress,  who,  in  her  bark- 
roofed  lodge,  serves  us  out  our  boiled 
dog  daily,  as  we  come  home  from  our 
water-gullies,  and  sews  on  for  us  weekly 
the  few  buttons  which  we  still  find  indis- 
pensable in  that  toil?  is  it  some  Jessie 
of  the  lion-heart,  heroine  of  a  hundred 
days  or  of  a  thousand  ?  is  it  that  witch 
with  gray  eyes,  cunningly  hidden, — were 
they  puzzled  last  night,  or  were  they 
all  wisdom  crowded?  —  as  she  welcom- 
ed me,  and  as  she  bade  me  good-bye  ? 
Good  Heavens !  how  many  Queens  of 


California  are  regnant  this  day !  and  of 
any  one  of  them  this  article  might  be 
written. 

No,  Senores  I  No,  Cdballeros  I  Throng 
down  to  the  wharves  to  see  the  Golden 
Era  or  the  Cornelius's  Coffin,  or  whatever 
other  mail-steamer  may  bring  these  words 
to  your  longing  eyes.  Open  to  the  right 
and  left  as  Adams's  express  -  messenger 
carries  the  earliest  copy  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,"  sealed  with  the  reddest 
wax,  tied  with  the  reddest  tape,  from 
the  Corner  Store  direct  to  him  who  was 
once  the  life  and  light  of  the  Corner 
Store,  who  now  studies  eschscholtzias 
through  a  telescope  thirty -eight  miles 
away  on  Monte  Diablo  I  Rush  upon 
the  newsboy  who  then  brings  forth  the 
bale  of  this  Journal  for  the  Multitude,  to 
find  that  the  Queen  of  California  of 
whom  we  write  is  no  modern  queen, 
but  that  she  reigned  some  five  hundred 
and  fifty -five  years  ago.  Her  precise 
contemporaries  were  Amadis  of  Gaul,  the 
Emperor  Esplandian,  and  the  Sultan 
Radiaro.  And  doe  flourished,  as  the  books 
say,  at  the  time  when  this  Sultan  made 
his  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  city  of 
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Constantinople,  —  all  of  which  she  saw, 
part  of  which  she  was. 

She  was  not  petite,  nor  blond,  nor 
golden-haired.  She  was  large  and  black 
as  the  ace  of  clubs.  But  the  prejudice 
of  color  did  not  then  exist  even  among 
the  most  brazen-faced  or  the  most  cop- 
per-headed. For,  as  you  shall  learn,  she 
was  reputed  the  most  beautiful  of  wom- 
"en;  and  it  was  she,  O  Californians,  who 
wedded  the  gallant  prince  Talanque,  — 
your  first -known  king.  The  supporters 
of  the  arms  of  the  beautiful  shield  of  the 
State  of  California  should  be,  on  the  right, 
a  knight  armed  cap-a-pie,  and,  on  the 
left,  an  Amazon  sable,  clothed  in  skins, 
as  you  shall  now  see. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  sent  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  last  year  a  paper 
which  shows  that  the  name  of  California 
was  known  to  literature  before  it  was  giv- 
en to  our  peninsula  by  Cortes.  Cortes  dis- 
covered the  peninsula  in  1535,  and  seems 
to  have  called  it  California  then.  But 
Mr.  Hale  shows  that  twenty-fire  years 
before  that  time,  in  a  romance  called  the 
"  Deeds  of  Esplandian,"  the  name  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  given  to  an  island  "  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Indies."  This  romance 
was  a  sequel,  or  fifth  book,  to  the  celebrat- 
ed romance  of  "  Amadis  of  Gaul."  Such 
books  made  the  principal  reading  of  the 
young  blades  of  that  day  who  could  read 
at  all.  It  seems  clear  enough,  that  Cor- 
te*s  and  his  friends,  coming  to  the  point 
farthest  to  the  west  then  known, — which 
all  of  them,  from  Columbus  down,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  East  Indies, — gave  to 
their  discovery  the  name,  familiar  to  ro- 
mantic adventurers,  of  California,  to  in- 
dicate their  belief  that  it  was  on  the 
"  right  hand  of  the  Indies."  Just  so  Co- 
lumbus called  his  discoveries  "  the  In- 
dies,"—just  so  was  the  name  "  El  Dora- 
do "  given  to  regions  which  it  was  hoped 
would  prove  to  be  golden.  The  romance 
had  said,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  ro- 
mance-island of  California  there  was  no 
metal  but  gold.  Cortes,  who  did  not  find 
a  pennyweight  of  dust  in  the  real  Cali- 
fornia, still  had  no  objection  to  giving  so 
golden  a  name  to  his  discovery. 


Mr.  Hale,  with  that  brevity  which  be- 
comes antiquarians,  does  not  go  into  any 
of  the  details  of  the  life  and  adventures 
of  the  Queen  of  California  as  the  ro- 
mance describes  them.  We  propose,  iii 
this  paper,  to  supply  from  it  this  reticen- 
cy  of  his  essay. 

The  reader  must  understand,  then, 
that,  in  this  romance,  printed  in  1510, 
sixty  years  or  less  after  Constantinople 
really  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
the  author  describes  a  pretended  assault 
made  upon  it  by  the  Infidel  powers,  and 
the  rallying  for  its  rescue  of  Amadis  and 
Perion  and  Lisuarte,  and  all  the  princes 
of  chivalry  with  whom  the  novel  of"  Ama- 
dis of  Gaul "  has  dealt.  They  succeed 
in  driving  away  the  Pagans,  "  as  you 
shall  hear."  In  the  midst  of  this  great 
crusade,  every  word  of  which,  of  course, 
is  the  most  fictitious  of  fiction,  appear  the 
episodes  which  describe  California  and 
its  Queen. 

First,  of  California  itself  here  is  the 
description  :  — 

"Now  you  are  to  hear  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  that  ever  was  heard  of 
in  any  chronicles  or  in  the  memory  of 
man,  by  which  the  city  would  have  been 
lost  on  the  next  day,  but  that  where  the 
danger  came,  there  the  safety  came  also. 
Know,  then,  that,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Indies,  there  is  an  island  called  Cali- 
fornia, very  close  to  the  side  of  the  Ter- 
restrial Paradise,*  and  it  was  peopled  by 
black  women,  without  any  man  among 
them,  for  they  lived  in  the  fashion  of 
Amazons.  They  were  of  strong  and  har- 
dy bodies,  of  ardent  courage  and  great 
force.  Their  island  was  the  strongest  in 
all  the  world,  with  its  steep  cliffs  and 
rocky  shores.  Their  arms  were  all  of 
gold,  and  so  was  the  harness  of  the  wild 
beasts  which  they  tamed  and  rode.  For, 
in  the  whole  island,  there  was  no  metal 
but  gold.  They  lived  in  caves  wrought 

*  When  Columbus  sailed  on  his  fourth  voy- 
age, in  which  he  hoped  to  pass  through  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
sail  northwestward,  he  wrote  to  his  king  and 
queen  that  thus  he  should  come  as  near  as  men- 
could  come  to  "  the  Terrestrial  Paradise." 
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out  of  the  rock  with  much  labor.  They 
had  many  ships  with  which  they,  sailed 
out  to  other  countries  t«  obtain  booty. 

"  In  this  island,  called  California,  there 
were  many  griffins,  on  account  of  the 
great  ruggedness  of  the  country,  and  its 
infinite  host  of  wild  beasts,  such  as  never 
were  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
And  when  these  griffins  were  yet  small, 
the  women  went  out  with  traps  to  take 
them.  They  covered  themselves  over 
with  very  thick  hides,  and  when  they 
had  caught  the  little  griffins,  they  took 
them  to  their  caves,  and  brought  them 
up  there.  And  being  themselves  quite  a 
match  for  the  griffins,  they  fed  them  with 
the  men  whom  they  took  prisoners,  and 
with  the  boys  to  whom  they  gave  birth, 
and  brought  them  up  with  such  arts  that 
they  got  much  good  from  them,  and  no 
harm.  Every  man  who  landed  on  the 
island  was  immediately  devoured  by  these 
griffins ;  and  although  they  had  had 
enough,  none  the  less  would  they  seize 
them  and  carry  them  high  up  in  the  air, 
in  their  flight,  and  when  they  were  tired 
of  carrying  them,  would  let  them  fall 
anywhere  as  soon  as  they  died." 

These  griffins  are  the  Monitors  of  the 
etory,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  the  Mer- 
rimacs.  After  this  description,  the  au- 
thor goes  on  to  introduce  us  to  our  Queen. 
Observe,  O  reader,  that,  although  very 
black,  and  very  large,  she  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Why  did  not  Powers  carve  his 
statue  of  California  out  of  the  blackest 
of  Egyptian  marbles  ?  Try  once  more, 
Mr.  Powers  !  We  have  found  her  now. 
EvpfiKafj.iv  I 

"  Now  at  the  time  when  those  great 
men  of  the  Pagans  sailed  with  their  great 
fleets,  as  the  history  has  told  you,  there 
reigned  in  this  island  of  California  a 
Queen,  very  large  in  person,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  of  them,  of  blooming 
years,  and  in  her  thoughts  desirous  of 
achieving  great  things,  strong  of  limb 
and  of  great  courage,  more  than  any  of 
those  who  had  filled  her  throne  before 
her.  She  heard  tell  that  all  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  was  moving  in  this  on- 
slaught against  the  Christians.  She  did 


not  know  what  Christians  were,  for  she 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  parts  of  the 
world  excepting  those  which  were  close 
to  her.  But  she  desired  to  see  the  world 
and  its  various  people ;  and  thinking,  that, 
with  the  great  strength  of  herself  and  of 
her  women,  she  should  have  the  greater 
part  of  their  plunder,  either  from  her 
rank  or  from  her  prowess,  she  began  to 
talk  with  all  of  those  who  were  most  skilt- 
ed  in  war,  and  told  them  that  it  would 
be  well,  if,  sailing  in  their  great  fleets, 
they  also  entered  on  this  expedition,  in 
which  all  these  great  princes  and  lords 
were  embarking.  She  animated  and 
excited  them,  showing  them  the  great 
profits  and  honors  which  they  would  gain 
in  this  enterprise,  —  above  all,  the  great 
fame  which  would  be  theirs  in  all  the 
world  ;  while,  if  they  stayed  in  their  isl- 
and, doing  nothing  but  what  their  grand- 
mothers did,  they  were  really  buried 
alive,  —  they  were  dead  while  they  liv- 
ed, passing  their  days  without  fame  and 
•without  glory,  as  did  the  very  brutes." 

Now  the  people  of  California  were  as 
willing  then  to  embark  in  distant  expe- 
ditions of  honor  as  they  are  now.  And 
the  first  battalion  that  ever  sailed  from 
the  ports  of  that  country  was  thus  pro- 
vided :  — 

"  So  much  did  this  mighty  Queen,  Ca- 
lafia,  say  to  her  people,  that  she  not  only 
moved  them  to  consent  to  this  enterprise, 
but  they  were  so  eager  to  extend  their 
fame  through  other  lands  that  they  beg- 
ged her  to  hasten  to  sea,  so  that  they 
might  earn  all  these  honors,  in  alliance 
with  such  great  men.  The  Queen,  see- 
ing the  readiness  of  her  subjects,  with- 
out any  delay  gave  order  that  her  great 
fleet  should  be  provided  with  food,  and 
with  arms  all  of  gold,  —  more  of  every- 
thinor  than  was  needed.  Then  she  com- 

O 

manded  that  her  largest  vessel  should  be 
prepared  with  gratings  of  the  stoutest 
timber ;  and  she  bade  place  in  it  as  many 
as  five  hundred  of  these  griffins,  of  which 
I  tell  you,  that,  from  the  time  they  were 
born,  they  were  trained  to  feed  on  men. 
And  she  ordered  that  the  beasts  on  which 
she  and  her  people  rode  should  be  em- 
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barked,  and  all  the  best -armed  women 
and  those  most  skilled  in  war  whom  she 
had  in  her  island.  And  then,  leaving 
such  force  in  the  island  that  it  should  be 
secure,  with  the  others  she  went  to  sea. 
And  they  made  such  haste  that  they  ar- 
rived at  the  fleets  of  the  Pagans  the  night 
after  the  battle  of  which  I  have  told  you ; 
so  that  they  were  received  with  great 
Joy,  and  the  fleet  was  visited  at  once  by 
many  great  lords,  and  they  were  wel- 
comed with  great  acceptance.  She  wish- 
ed to  know  at  once  in  what  condition  af- 
fairs were,  asking  many  questions,  which 
they  answered  fully.  Then  she  said,  — 

"  '  You  have  fought  this  city  with  your 
great  forces,  and  you  cannot  take  it ;  now, 
if  you  are  willing,  I  wish  to  try  what 
my  forces  are  worth  to-morrow,  if  you 
will  give  orders  accordingly.' 

"  All  these  great  lords  said  that  they 
would  give  such  commands  as  she  should 
bid  them. 

"  '  Then  send  word  to  all  your  other 
captains  that  they  shall  to-morrow  on  no 
account  leave  their  camps,  they  nor  their 
people,  until  I  command  them  ;  and  you 
shall  see  a  combat  more  remarkable  than 
you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.' 

"  Word  was  sent  at  once  to  the  great 
Sultan  of  Liquia,  and  the  Sultan  of  Hala- 
pa,  who  had  command  of  all  the  men  who 
were  there  ;  and  they  gave  these  orders 
to  all  their  people,  wondering  much  what 
was  the  thought  of  this  Queen." 

Up  to  this  moment,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, these  Monitors,  as  we  have  called  the 
griffins,  had  never  been  fairly  tried  in 
any  attack  on  fortified  towns.  The  Du- 
pont  of  the  fleet,  whatever  her  name 
may  have  been,  may  well  have  looked 
with  some  curiosity  on  the  issue.  The 
experiment  was  not  wholly  successful,  as 
will  be  seen. 

"  When  the  night  had  passed  and  the 
morning  came,  the  Queen  Calafia  sallied 
on  shore,  she  and  her  women,  armed  with 
that  armor  of  gold,  all  adorned  with  the 
most  precious  stones,  —  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  island  of  California  like 
stones  of  the  field  for  their  abundance. 
And  they  mounted  on  their  fierce  beasts, 


caparisoned  as  I  have  told  you ;  and  then 
she  ordered  that  a  door  should  be  open- 
ed in  the  vessel  where  the  griffins  were. 
They,  when  they  saw  the  field,  rushed 
forward  with  great  haste,  showing  great 
pleasure  in  flying  through  the  air,  and  at 
once  caught  sight  of  the  host  of  men  who 
were  close  at  hand.  As  they  were  fam- 
ished, and  knew  no  fear,  each  griffin 
pounced  upon  his  man,  seized  him  in  his 
claws,  carried  him  high  into  the  air,  and 
began  to  devour  him.  They  shot  many 
arrows  at  them,  and  gave  them  many 
great  blows  with  lances  and  with  swords. 
But  their  feathers  were  so  tight  joined 
and  so  stout,  that  no  one  could  strike 
through  to  their  flesh."  (This  is  Arm- 
strong versus  Monitor.)  "  For  their  own 
party,  this  was  the  most  lovely  chase  and 
the  most  agreeable  that  they  had  ever 
seen  till  then ;  and  as  the  Turks  saw 
them  flying  on  high  with  their  enemies, 
they  gave  such  loud  and  clear  shouts  of 
joy  as  pierced  the  heavens.  And  it  was 
the  most  sad  and  bitter  thing  for  those 
in  the  city,  when  the  father  saw  the  son 
lifted  in  the  air,  and  the  son  his  father, 
and  the  brother  his  brother ;  so  that  they 
all  wept  and  raved,  as  was  sad  indeed  to 
see. 

"  When  the  griffins  had  flown  through 
the  air  for  a  while,  and  had  dropped 
their  prizes,  some  on  the  earth  and  some 
on  the  sea,  they  turned,  as  at  first,  and, 
without  any  fear,  seized  up  as  many  more  ; 
at  which  their  masters  had  so  much  the 
more  joy,  and  the  Christians  so  much  the 
more  misery.  What  shall  I  tell  you  ? 
The  terror  was  so  great  among  them  all, 
that,  Avhile  some  hid  themselves  away  un- 
der the  vaults  of  the  towers  for  safety, 
all  the  others  disappeared  from  the  ram- 
parts, so  that  there  were  none  left  for 
the  defence.  Queen  Calafia  saw  this, 
and,  with  a  loud  voice,  she  bade  the  two 
Sultans,  who  commanded  the  troops,  send 
for  the  ladders,  for  the  city  was  taken. 
At  once  they  all  rushed  forward,  placed 
the  ladders,  and  mounted  upon  the  wall. 
But  the  griffins,  who  had  already  drop- 
ped those  whom  they  had  seized  before, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Turks,  having  no 
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knowledge  of  them,  seized  upon  them  just 
as  they  had  seized  upon  the  Christians, 
and,  flying  through  the  air,  carried  them 
up  also,  when,  letting  them  fall,  no  one 
of  them  escaped  death.  Thus  were  ex- 
changed the  pleasure  and  the  pain.  For  • 
those  on  the  outside  now  were  those  who 
mourned  in  great  sorrow  for  those  who 
were  so  handled ;  and  those  who  were 
within,  who,  seeing  their  enemies  ad- 
vance on  every  side,  had  thought  they 
were  beaten,  now  took  great  comfort. 
So,  at  this  moment,  as  those  on  the  ram- 
parts stopped,  panic-struck,  fearing  that 
they  should  die  as  their  comrades  did, 
the  Christians  leaped  forth  from  the  vaults 
where  they  were  hiding,  and  quickly  slew 
many  of  the  Turks  who  were  gathered 
on  the  walls,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
leap  down,  and  then  sprang  back  to 
their  hiding-places,  as  they  saw  the  grif- 
fins return. 

"  When  Queen  Calafia  saw  this,  she 
was  very  sad,  and  she  said,  '  O  ye  idols 
in  whom  I  believe  and  whom  I  wor- 
ship, what  is  this  which  has  happened 
as  favorably  to  my  enemies  as  to  my 
friends  ?  I  believed  that  with  your  aid 
and  with  my  strong  forces  and  great 
'  munition  I  should  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  But  it  has  not  so  proved.'  And 
she  gave  orders  to  her  women  that  they 
should  mount  the  ladders  and  struggle  to 
gain  the  towers  and  put  to  the  sword  all 
those  who  took  refuge  in  them  to  be 
secure  from  the  griffins.  They  obeyed 
their  Q.ucen's  commands,  dismounted  at 
once,  placing  before  their  breasts  such 
breastplates  as  no  weapon  could  pierce, 
and,  as  I  told  you,  with  the  armor  all  of 
gold  which  covered  their  legs  and  their 
arms.  Quickly  they  crossed  the  plain, 
and  mounted  the  ladders  lightly,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  walls,  and  began  to  fight  fiercely 
with  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
vaults  of  the  towers.  But  they  defend- 
ed themselves  bravely,  being  indeed  in 
quarters  well  protected,  with  but  narrow 
doors.  And  those  of  the  city,  who  were 
in  the  streets  below,  shot  at  the  women 
with  arrows  and  darts,  which  pierced 


them  through  the  sides,  so  that  they  re- 
ceived many  wounds,  because  their  gold- 
en armor  was  so  weak."  (This  is  Keokuk 
versus  Armstrong.)  "  And  the  griffins 
returned,  flying  above  them,  and  would 
not  leave  them. 

"  When  Queen  Calafia  saw  this,  she 
cried  to  the  Sultans,  '  Make  your  troops 
mount,  that  they  may  defend  mine  against 
these  fowls  of  mine  who  have  dared  at- 
tack, them.'  At  once  the  Sultans  com- 
manded their  people  to  ascend  the  lad- 
ders and  gain  the -circle  and  the  towers, 
in  order  that  by  night  the  whole  host 
might  join  them,  and  they  might  gain 
the  city.  The  soldiers  rushed  from  their 
camps,  and  mounted  on  the  wall  where 
the  women  were  fighting, — but  when  the 
griffins  saw  them,  at  once  they  seized  on 
them  as  ravenously  as  if  all  that  day  they- 
had  not  caught  anybody.  And  when 
the  women  threatened  them  with  their 
knives,  they  were  only  the  more  enrag- 
ed, so  that,  although  they  took  shelter  for 
themselves,  the  griffins  dragged  them  out 
by  main  strength,  lifted  them  up  into  the 
air,  and  then  let  them  fall,  —  so  that 
they  all  died.  The  fear  and  panic  of  the 
Pagans  were  so  great,  that,  much  more 
quickly  than  they  had  mounted,  did  they 
descend  and  take  refuge  in  their  camp. 
The  Queen,  seeing  this  rout  without  rem- 
edy, sent  at  once  to  command  those  who 
held  watch  and  guard  on  the  griffins,  that 
they  should  recall  them  and  shut  them 
up  in  the  vessel.  They,  then,  hearing 
the  Queen's  command,  mounted  on  top 
of  the  mast,  and  called  them  with  loud 
voices  in  their  language ;  and  they,  as  if 
they  had  been  human  beings,  all  obey- 
ed, and  obediently  returned  into  their 
cages." 

The  first  day's  attack  of  these  flying 
Monitors  on  the  beleaguered  city  was  not, 
therefore,  a  distinguished  success.  The 
author  derives  a  lesson  from  it,  which  we 
do  not  translate,  but  recommend  to  the 
students  of  present  history.  It  fills  a 
whole  chapter,  of  which  the  title  is, 
"  Exhortation  addressed  by  the  author 
to  the  Christians,  setting  before  their  eyes 
the  great  obedience  which  these  griffins, 
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brute  animals,  rendered  to  those  who  had 
instructed  them." 

The  Sultans  may  have  well  doubted 
whether  their  new  ally  was  quite  what 
she  had  claimed  to  be.  She  felt  this 
herself,  and  said  to  them, — 

"  '  Since  my  coming  has  caused  you  so 
much  injury,  I  wish  that  it  may  cause  you 
equal  pleasure.  Command  your  people 
that  they  shall  sally  out,  and  we  will  go 
to  the  city  against  those  knights  who  dare 
to  appear  before  us,  and  we  will  let  them 
press  on  the  most  severe  combat  that 
they  can,  and  I,  with  my  people,  will 
take  the  front  of  the  battle.' 

"  The  Sultans  gave  command  at  once 
to  all  of  their  soldiers  who  had  armor, 
that  they  should  rush  forth  immediately, 
and  should  join  in  mounting  upon  the 
rampart,  now  that  these  birds  were  en- 
caged again.  And  they,  with  the  horse- 
men, followed  close  upon  Queen  Calafia, 
and  immediately  the  army  rushed  forth 
and  pressed  upon  the  wall ;  but  not  so 
prosperously  as  they  had  expected,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  town  were  al- 
ready there  in  their  harness,  and  as  the 
Pagans  mounted  upon  their  ladders,  the 
Christians  threw  them  back,  whence  very 
many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Others  pressed  forward  with  their  iron 
picks  and  other  tools,  and  dug  fiercely  in 
the  circuit  of  the  wall.  These  were  very 
much  distressed  and  put  in  danger  by  the 
oil  and  other  things  which  were  thrown 
upon  them,  but  not  so  much  but  that  they 
succeeded  in  making  many  breaches  and 
openings.  But  when  this  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Emperor,  who  always  kept 
command  of  ten  thousand  horsemen,  he 
commanded  all  of  them  to  defend  these 
places  as  well  as  they  could.  So  that,  to 
the  grief  of  the  Pagans,  the  people  re- 
paired the  breaches  with  many  timbers 
and  stones  and  piles  of  earth. 

"  When  the  Queen  saw  this  repulse, 
she  rushed  with  her  own -attendants  with 
great  speed  to  the  gate  Aquilefia,  which 
was  guarded  by  Norandel.*  She  her- 

*  Norandel  was  the  half-brother  of  Amadis, 
both  of  them  being  sons  of  Lisuarte,  King  of 
England. 


self  went  in  advance  of  the  others,  wholly 
covered  with  one  of  those  shields  which 
we  have  told  you  they  wore,  and  with 
her  lance  held  strongly  in  her  hand. 
Norandel,  when  he  saw  her  coming,  went 
^brth  to  meet  her,  and  they  met  so  vehe- 
mently that  their  lances  were  broken  in 
pieces,  and  yet  neither  of  them  fell.  No- 
randel at  once  put  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  the  Queen  upon  her  great  knife,  of 
whijch  the  blade  was  more  than  a  palm 
broad,  and  they  gave  each  other  great 
blows.  At  once  they  all  joined  in  a 
melee,  one  against  another,  all  so  con- 
fused and  with  such  terrible  blows  that 
it  was  a  great  marvel  to  see  it,  and  if 
some  of  the  women  fell  upon  the  ground, 
so  did  some  of  the  cavaliers.  And  if  this 
history  does  not  tell  in  extent  which 
of  them  fell,  and  by  what  blow  of  each, 
showing  the  great  force  and  courage  of 
the  combatants,  it  is  because  their  num- 
ber was  so  great,  and  they  fell  so  thick, 
one  upon  another,  that  that  great  mas- 
ter, Helisabat,  who  saw  and  described  the 
scene,  could  not  determine  what  in  par- 
ticular passed  in  these  exploits,  except 
in  a  few  very  rare  affairs,  like  this  of  the 
Queen  and  Norandel,  who  both  joined 
fight  as  you  have  heard." 

It  is  to  the  great  master  Helisabat  that 
a  grateful  posterity  owes  all  these  narra- 
tives and  the  uncounted  host  of  romances 
which  grew  from  them.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  was  the  skilful  leech  who  cured 
all  the  wounds  of  all  the  parties  of  dis- 
tinction who  were  not  intended  to  die ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  his  notes  fur- 
nish the  memoires  pour  servir,  of  which 
all  the  writers  say  they  availed  them- 
selves. The  originals,  alas !  are  lost. 

"  The  tumult  was  so  great,  that  at  once 
the  battle  between  these  two  was  ended, 
those  on  each  side  coining  to  the  aid  of 
their  chief.  Then,  I  tell  you,  that  the 
things  that  this  Queen  did  in  arms,  like 
slaying  knights,  or  throwing  them  wound- 
ed from  their  horses,  as  she  pressed  auda- 
ciously forward  among  her  enemies,  were 
such,  that  it  cannot  be  told  nor  believed 
that  any  woman  has  ever  shown  such 
prowess. 
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"  And  as  she  dealt  with  so  many  no- 
ble knights,  and  no  one  of  them  left 
her  without  giving  her  many  and  heavy 
blows,  yet  she  received  them  all  upon  her 
very  strong  and  hard  shield. 

"  When  Talanque  and  Maneli  *  saw 
what  this  woman  was  doing,  and  the 
great  loss  which  those  of  their  own  party 
were  receiving  from  her,  they  rushed  out 
upon  her,  and  struck  her  with  such  blows 
as  if  they  considered  her  possessed.  And 
her  sister,  who  was  named  Liota,  who 
saw  this,  rushed  in,  like  a  mad  lioness,  to 
her  succor,  and  pressed  the  knights  so 
mortally,  that,  to  the  loss  of  their  honor, 
she  drew  Calafia  from  their  power,  and 
placed  her  among  her  own  troops  again. 
And  at  this  time  you  would  have  said 
that  the  people  of  the  fleets  had  the  ad- 
vantage, so  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  great  force  of 
the  Count  Frandalo  and  his  companions, 
the  city  would  have  been  wholly  lost. 
Many  fell  dead  on  both  sides,  but  many 
more  of  the  Pagans,  because  they  had 
the  weaker  armor. 

"  Thus,"  continues  the  romance,  "  as 
you  have  heard,  went  on  this  attack  and 
cruel  battle  till  nearly  night.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  one  of  the  gates  open,  ex- 
cepting that  which  Norandel  guarded.  As 
to  the  others,  the  knights,  having  been 
withdrawn  from  them,  ought,  of  course, 
to  have  bolted  them ;  yet  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent, as  I  will  tell  you.  For,  as  the  two 
Sultans  greatly  desired  to  see  these  wom- 
en fight,  they  had  bidden  their  own  peo- 
ple not  to  enter  into  the  lists.  But  when 
they  saw  how  the  day  was  going,  they 
pressed  upon  the  Christians  so  fiercely 
that  gradually  they  might  all  enter  in- 
to the  city,  and,  as  it  was,  more  than  a 
hundred  men  and  women  did  enter.  And 
God,  who  guided  the  Emperor,  having 
directed  him  to  keep  the  other  gates  shut, 
knowing  in  what  way  the  battle  fared, 
he  pressed  them  so  hardly  with  his 
knights,  that,  killing  some,  he  drove  the 
others  out.  Then  the  Pagans  lost  many 
of  their  people,  as  they  slew  them  from 

*  Maneli  was  son  of  Cildadan,  King  of  Ire- 
land. 


the  towers,  —  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  women  being  slain.  And  those  with- 
in also  were  not  without  great  loss,  since 
ten  of  the  cruzados  were  killed^  which 
gave  great  grief  to  their  companions. 
These  were  Ledadeiin  de  Fajarque,  Tri- 
on  and  Imosil  de  Borgona,  and  the  two 
sons  of  Isanjo.  All  the  people  of  the  city 
having  returned,  as  I  tell  you,  the  Pa- 
gans also  retired  to  their  camps,  and  the 
Queen  Calafia  to  her  fleet,  since  she  had 
not  yet  taken  quarters  on  shore.  And 
the  other  people  entered  into  their  ships ; 
so  that  there  was  no  more  fighting  that 
day." 

I  have  translated  this  passage  at  length, 
because  it  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
romantic  literature  of  that  day,— literal- 
ly its  only  literature,  excepting  books  of 
theology  or  of  devotion.  Over  acres  of 
such-  reading,  served  out  in  large  folios, 
—  the  yellow  -  covered  novels  of  their 
time, — did  the  Pizarros  and  Balboas  and 
Corteses  and  other  young  blades  while 
away  the  weary  hours  of  their  camp-life. 
Glad  enough  was  Cortes  out  of  such  a 
tale  to  get  the  noble  name  of  his  great 
discovery. 

The  romance  now  proceeds  to  bring 
the  different  princes  of  chivalry  from  the 
West,  as  it  has  brought  Calafia  from  the 
East.  As  soon  as  Arnadis  arrives  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  sends  for  his  son  Esplan- 
dian,  who  was  already  in  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  of  Greece.  The  Pagan  Sul- 
tan of  Liquia,  and  the  Queen  Calafia, 
hearing  of  their  arrival,  send  them  the 
following  challenge :  — 

"  Radiaro,  Sultan  of  Liquia,  shield  and 
rampart  of  the  Pagan  Law,  destroyer  of 
Christians,  cruel  enemy  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Gods,  and  the  very  Mighty  Queen 
Calafia,  Lady  of  the  great  island  of  Cali- 
fornia, famous  for  its  great  abundance  of 
gold  and  precious  stones :  we  have  to  an- 
nounce to  you,  Amadis  of  Gaul,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  you  his  son,  Knight  of 
the  Great  Serpent,  that  we  are  come  in- 
to these  parts  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying this  city  of  Constantinople,  on 
account  of  the  injury  and  loss  which  the 
much  honored  King  Amato  of  Persia,  our 
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cousin  and  friend,  has  received  from  this 
bad  Emperor,  giving  him  favor  and  aid, 
because  a  part  of  his  territory  has  been 
taken  away  from  him  by  fraud.  And  as 
our  desire  in  this  thing  is  also  to  gain 
glory  and  fame  in  it,  so  also  has  fortune 
treated  us  favorably  in  that  regard,  for 
we  know  the  great  news,  which  has  gone 
through  all  the  world,  of  your  great  chiv- 
alry. We  have  agreed,  therefore,  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  you,  or  if  your  might  is 
sufficient  for  it,  to  attempt  a  battle  of  our 
persons  against  yours  in  presence  of  this 
great  company  of  the  nations,  the  con- 
quered to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
querors, or  to  go  to  any  place  where  they 
may  order.  And  if  you  refuse  this,  we 
shall  be  able,  with  much  cause,  to  join  all 
your  past  glories  to  our  own,  counting 
them  as  being  gained  by  us,  whence  it 
will  clearly  be  seen  in  the  future  how  the 
victory  will  be  on  our  side." 

This  challenge  was  taken  to  the  Chris- 
tian camp  by  a  black  and  beautiful  dam- 
sel, richly  attired,  and  was  discussed 
there  in  council.  Amadis  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion  by  saying,  — 

"  '  My  good  lords,  as  the  affairs  of  men, 
like  those  of  nations,  are  in  the  hands 
and  will  of  God,  whence  no  one  can  es-' 
cape  but  as  He  wills,  if  we  should  in  any 
way  withdraw  from  this  demand,  it  would 
give  great  courage  to  our  enemies,  and, 
more  than  this,  great  injury  to  our  hon- 
or; especially  so  in  this  country,  where 
we  are  strangers,  and  no  one  has  seen 
what  our  power  is,  which  in  our  own 
land  is  notorious,  so  that,  while  there  we 
may  be  esteemed  for  courage,  here  we 
should  be  judged  the  greatest  of  cow- 
ards. Thus,  placing  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  I  determine  that 
the  battle  shall  take  place  without  de- 
lay.' 

"  '  If  this  is  your  wish,'  said  King  Li- 
suarte  and  King  Perion,  '  so  may  it  be, 
and  may  God  help  you  with  His  grace ! ' 

"  Then  the  King  Amadis  said  to  the 
damsel,  — 

" '  Friend,  tell  your  lord  and  the 
Queen  Calafia  that  we  desire  the  battle 
with  those  arms  that  are  most  agreeable 


to  them ;  that  the  field  shall  be  this  field, 
divided  in  the  middle,  —  I  giving  my 
word  that  for  nothing  which  may  hap- 
pen will  we  be  succored  by  our  own. 
And  let  them  give  the  same  order  to 
their  own ;  and  if  they  wish  the  battle 
now,  now  it  shall  be.' 

"  The  damsel  departed  with  this  reply, 
which  she  repeated  to  those  two  princes. 
And  the  Queen  Calafia  asked  her  how 
the-  Christians  appeared. 

"  '  Very  nobly,'  replied  she,  '  for  they 
are  all  handsome  and  well  armed.  Yet 
I  tell  you,  Queen,  that,  among  them,  this 
Knight  of  the  Serpent  [Esplandian,  son 
of  Amadis]  is  such  as  neither  the  past 
nor  the  present,  nor,  I  believe,  any  who 
are  to  come,  have  ever  seen  one  so  hand- 
some and  so  elegant,  nor  will  see  in  the 
days  which  are  to  be.  O  Queen,  what 
shall  I  say  to  you,  but  that,  if  he  were  ot 
our  faith,  we  might  believe  that  our  Gods 
had  made  him  with  their  own  hands,  with 
all  their  power  and  wisdom,  so  that  he 
lacks  in  nothing  ? ' 

"  The  Queen,  who  heard  her,  said, — 

" '  Damsel,  my  friend,  your  words  are 
too  great.' 

" '  It  is  not  so,'  said  she  ;  '  for,  except- 
ing the  sight  of  him,  there  is  nothing 
else  which  can  give  account  of  his  great 
excellence.' 

"  '  Then  I  say  to  you,'  said  the  Queen, 
'that  I  will  not  fight  with  such  a  man 
until  I  have  first  seen  and  talked  with 
him  ;  and  I  make  this  request  to  the  Sul- 
tan, that  he  will  gratify  me  in  this  thing, 
.and  arrange  that  I  may  see  him.' 

"The  Sultan  said,— 

"  '  I  will  do  everything,  O  Queen, 
agreeably  to  your  wish.' 

"  «  Then,'  said  the  damsel,  '  I  will  go 
and  obtain  that  which  you  ask  for,  ac- 
cording to  your  desire.' 

"  And  turning  her  horse,  she  approach- 
ed the  camp  again,  so  that  all  thought 
that  she  brought  the  agreement  for  the 
battle.  But  as  she  approached,  she  called 
the  Kings  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and 
said, — 

"  '  King  Amadis,  the  Queen  Calafia 
demands  of  you  that  you  give  order  for 
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her  safe  conduct,  that  she  may  come  to- 
morrow morning  and  see  your  son.' 

"  Amadis  began  to  laugh,  and  said  to 
the  Kings,  — 

" '  How  does  this  demand  seem  to 
you  ?' 

"  '  I  say,  let  her  come,'  said  King  Li- 
suarte;  'it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  see 
the  most  distinguished  woman  in  the 
world.' 

"  '  Take  this  for  your  reply,'  said  Ama- 
dis to  the  damsel ;  '  and  say  that  she  shall 
be  treated  with  all  truth  and  honor.' 

"  The  damsel,  having  received  this 
message,  returned  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  Queen,  and  told  her  what  it  was. 
The  Queen  said  to  the  Sultan,  — 

"  '  Wait  and  prosper,  then,  till  I  have 
seen  him;  and  charge  your  people  that 
in  the  mean  time  there  may  be  no  out- 
break.' 

"  '  Of  that,'  he  said,  '  you  ma'y  be  se- 
cure.' 

"  At  once  she  returned  to  her  ships ; 
and  she  spent  the  whole  night  thinking 
whether  she  would  go  with  arms  or  with- 
out them.  But  at  last  she  determined 
that  it  would  be  more  dignified  to  go  in 
the  dress  of  a  woman.  And  when  the 
.morning  came,  she  rose  and  directed 
them  to  bring  one  of  her  dresses,  all  of 
gold,  with  many  precious  stones,  and  a 
turban  wrought  with  great  art.  It  had 
a  volume  of  many  folds,  in  the  manner 
of  a  toca,  and  she  placed  it  upon  her 
head  as  if  it  had  been  a  hood  [capellina] ; 
it  was  all  of  gold,  embroidered  with 
etonos  of  great  value.  They  brought 
out  an  animal  which  she  rode,  the  stran- 
gest that  ever  was  seen.  It  had  ears  as 
large  as  two  shields ;  a  broad  forehead 
which  had  but  one  eye,  like  a  mirror ; 
the  openings  of  its  nostrils  were  very 
large,  but  its  nose  was  short  and  blunt. 
From  its  mouth  turned  up  two  tusks, 
each  of  them  two  palms  long.  Its  color 
was  yellow,  and  it  had  many  violet  spots 
upon  its  skin,  like  an  ounce.  It  was 
larger  than  a  dromedary,  had  its  feet 
cleft  like  those  of  an  ox,  and  ran  as 
swiftly  as  the  wind,  and  skipped  over 
the  rocks  as  lightly,  and  held  itself  erect 


on  any  part  of  them,  as  do  the  mountain- 
goats.  Its  food  was  dates  and  figs  and 
peas,  and  nothing  else.  Its  flank  and 
haunches  and  breast  were  very  beauti- 
ful. On  this  animal,  of  which  you  have 
thus  heard,  mounted  this  beautiful  Queen, 
and  there  rode  behind  her  two  thousand 
women  of  her  train,  dressed  in  the  very 
richest  clothes.  There  brought  up  the 
rear  twenty  damsels  clothed  in  uniform, 
the  trains  of  whose  dresses  extended  so 
far,  that,  falling  from  each  beast,  they 
dragged  four  fathoms  on  the  ground. 

"  With  this  equipment  and  ornament 
the  Queen  proceeded  to  the  Emperor's 
camp,  where  she  saw  all  the  Kings,  who 
had  come  out  upon  the  plain.  They  had 
seated  themselves  on  very  rich  chairs, 
upon  cloth  of  gold,  and  they  themselves 
were  armed,  because  they  had  not  much 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  Pagans. 
So  they  sallied  out  to  receive  her  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  where  she  was  dis- 
mounted into  the  arms  of  Don  Quadra- 
gante ;  *  and  the  two  Kings,  Lisuarte  and 
Perion,  took  her  by  the  hands,  and  plac- 
ed her  between  them  in  a  chair.  When 
she  was  seated,  looking  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  she  saw  Esplandian  next  to 
King  Lisuarte,  who  held  him  by  the 
hand ;  and  from  the  superiority  of  his 
beauty  to  that  of  all  the  others,  she  knew 
at  once  who  he  was,  and  said  to  herself, 
'  Oh,  my  Gods  !  what  is  this  ?  I  declare 
to  you,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  who 
can  be  compared  to  him,  nor  shall  I  ever 
see  any  one.'  And  he  turning  his  beau- 
tiful eyes  upon  her  beautiful  face,  she 
perceived  that  the  rays  which  leaped  out 
from  his  resplendent  beauty,  entering  in 
at  her  eyes,  penetrated  to  her  heart  in 
such  a  way,  that,  if  she  were  not  con- 
quered yet  by  the  great  force  of  arms, 
or  by  the  great  attacks  of  her  enemies, 
she  was  softened  and  broken  by  that 
sight  and  by  her  amorous  passion,  as  if 
she  had  passed  between  mallets  of  iron. 
And  as  she  saw  this,  she  reflected,  that, 
if  she  stayed  longer,  the  great  fame 

*  Quadragante  was  a  distinguished  giant, 
who  had  been  conquered  by  Amadis,  and  was 
DOM'  his  sure  friend. 
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which  she  had  acquired  as  a  manly  cav- 
alier, by  so  many  dangers  and  labors, 
would  be  greatly  hazarded.  She  saw 
that  by  any  delay  she  should  expose  her- 
self to  the  risk  of  dishonor,  by  being 
turned  to  that  native  softness  which 
women  of  nature  consider  to  be  an  orna- 
ment ;  and  therefore  resisting,  with  great 
pain,  the  feelings  which  she  had  subject- 
ed to  her  will,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
said,  — 

" '  Knight  of  the  Great  Serpent,  for 
two  excellences  which  distinguish  you 
above  all  mortals  I  have  made  inquiry. 
The  first,  that  of  your  great  beauty, 
which,  if  one  has  not  seen,  no  relation  is 
enough  to  tell  the  greatness  of;  the  other, 
the  valor  and  force  of  your  brave  heart. 
The  one  of  these  I  have  seen,  which  is 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  nor  could  hope 
to  see,  though  many  years  of  searching 
should  be  granted  me.  The  other  shall 
be  made  manifest  on  the  field,  against 
this  valiant  Radiaro,  Sultan  of  Liquia. 
Mine  shall  be  shown  against  this  mighty 
king  your  father ;  and  if  fortune  grant 
that  we  come  alive  from  this  battle,  as 
we  hope  to  come  from  other  battles,  then 
I  will  talk  with  you,  before  I  return  to 
my  home,  of  some  things  of  my  own  af- 
fairs.' 

"  Then,  turning  towards  the  Kings, 
she  said  to  them,  — 

"  '  Kings,  rest  in  good  health.  I  go 
hence  to  that  place  where  you  shall  see 
me  with  very  different  dress  from  this 
which  I  now  wear,  hoping  that  in  that 
field  the  King  Amadis,  who  trusts  in 
fickle  fortune  that  he  may  never  be  con- 
quered by  any  knight,  however  valiant, 
nor  by  any  beast,  however  terrible,  may 
there  be  conquered  by  a  woman.' 

"  Then  taking  the  two  older  Kings 
by  the  hand,  she  permitted  them  to  help 
her  mount  upon  her  strange  steed." 

At  this  point  the  novel  assumes  a  tone 
of  high  virtue  (virtus,  mannishness,  pre- 
judice of  the  more  brutal  sex)  on  the 
subject  of  woman's  rights,  in  especial  of 
woman's  right  to  fight  in  the  field  with 
gold  armor,  lance  in  rest,  and  casque 
closed.  We  will  show  the  reader,  as  .she 


follows  us,  how  careful  she  must  be,  if,  in 
any  island  of  the  sea  which  has  been 
slipped  by  unknown  by  the  last  five 
centuries,  she  ever  happen  to  meet  a  cav- 
alier of  the  true  school  of  chivalry. 

Esplandian  himself  would  not  in  any, 
way  salute  the  Queen  Calafia,  as  she  left 
him.  Nor  was  this  a  copperhead  preju- 
dice of  color ;  for  that  prejudice  was  not 
yet  known. 

"  He  made  no  reply  to  her,  both  be- 
cause he  looked  at  her  as  something 
strange,  however  beautiful  she  appeared 
to  him,  and  because  he  saw  her  come 
thus  in  arms,  so  different  from  the  style 
in  which  a  woman  should  have  come. 
For  he  considered  it  as  very  dishonorable 
that  she  should  attempt  anything  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  word  of  God  com- 
manded her,  that  the  woman  should  be 
in  subjection  to  the  man,  but  rather 
should  prefer  to  be  the  ruler  of  all  men, 
not  by  her  courtesy,  but  by  force  of  arms, 
and,  above  all,  because  he  hated  to  place 
himself  in  relations  with  her,  because 
she  was  one  of  the  infidels,  whom  he  mor- 
tally despised  and  had  taken  a  vow  to 
destroy." 

The  romance  then  goes  into  an  ac- 
count of  the  preparations  for  the  contest 
on  both  sides. 

After  all  the  preliminaries  were  arrang- 
ed, "  they  separated  for  a  little  and  rode 
together  furiously  in  full  career.  The 
Sultan  struck  Esplandian  in  the  shield 
with  so  hard  a  blow  that  a  part  of  the 
lance  passed  through  it  for  as  much  as 
an  ell,  so  that  all  who  saw  it  thought  that 
it  had  passed  through  the  body.  But  it 
was  not  so,  but  the  lance  passed  under 
the  arm  next  the  body,  and  went  out 
on  the  other  side  without  touching  him. 
But  Esplandian,  who  knew  that  his 
much-loved  lady  was  looking  on,  [Leo- 
norina,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,]  so  struck  the  Sultan's 
shield,  that  the  iron  passed  through  it 
and  struck  him  on  some  of  the  strongest 
plates  of  his  armor,  upon  which  the  spear 
turned.  But,  with  the  force  of  the  en- 
counter, it  shook  him  so  roughly  from  the 
saddle  that  it  rolled  him  upon  the  ground, 
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and  so  shook  the  helmet  as  to  tear  it 
off  from  his  head,  and  thus  Esplandian 
passed  by  him  very  handsomely,  without 
receiving  any  stroke  himself.  The  Queen 
rushed  upon  Arnadis,  and  he  upon  her, 
and,  before  they  met,  each  pointed  lance 
at  the  other,  and  they  received  the  blows 
upon  their  shields  in  such  guise,  that  her 
spear  flew  in  pieces,  while  that  of  Amadis 
slipped  off  and  was  thrown  on  one  side. 
Then  they  both  met,  shield  to  shield, 
with  such  force  that  the  Queen  was 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  the  horse 
of  Amadis  was  so  wounded  that  he  fell 
with  his  head  cut  in  two,  and  held  Ama- 
dis with  one  leg  under  him,-  When  Es- 
plandian saw  this,  he  leaped  from  his 
horse  and  saved  him  from  that  peril. 
Meanwhile,  the  Queen,  being  put  to  her 
defence,  put  hand  to  her  sword,  and 
joined  herself  to  the  Sultan,  who  had 
raised  himself  with  great  difficulty,  be- 
cause his  fall  was  very  heavy,  and  stood 
there  with  his  sword  and  helmet  in  his 
hand.  They  came  on  to  fight  very  brave- 
ly, but  Esplandian,  standing,  as  I  told 
you,  in  presence  of  the  Infanta,  whom  he 
prized  so  much,  gave  the  Sultan  such 
hard  pressure  with  such  heavy  blows, 
that,  although  he  was  one  of  the  bravest 
knights  of  the  Pagans,  and  by  his  own 
prowess  had  won  many  dangerous  bat- 
tles, and  was  very  dexterous  in  that  art, 
yet  all  this  served  him  for  nothing ;  he 
could  neither  give  nor  parry  blows,  and 
constantly  lost  ground.  The  Queen,  who 
had  joined  fight  with  Amadis,  began  giv- 
ing him  many  fierce  blows,  some  of  which 
he  received  upon  his  shield,  while  he  let 
others  be  lost ;  yet  he  would  not  put  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  but,  instead  of  that, 
took  a  fragment  of  the  lance  which  she 
had  driven  through  his  shield,  and  struck 
her  on  the  top  of  the  helmet  with  it,  so 
that  in  a  little  while  he  had  knocked  the 
crest  away." 

We  warned  those  of  our  fair  readers 
who  may  have  occasion  to  defend  their 
rights  at  the  point  of  the  lance,  that  the 
days  of  chivalry  or  the  cavaliers  of  chiv- 
alry will  be  very  unhandsome  in  applying 
to  them  the  rules  of  the  tourney.  Ama- 


dis,-it  will  be  observed  here,  docs  not  con- 
descend to  use  his  sword  against  a  woman. 
And  this  is  not  from  tenderness,  but  from 
contempt.  For  when  the  Queen  saw  that 
he  only  took  the  broken  truncheon  of  his 
lance  to  her,  she  fairly  asked  him  why. 

"  '  How  is  this,  Amadis  ?  '  she  said ; 
'  do  you  consider  my  force  so  slight  that 
you  think  to  conquer  me  with  sticks  ?  ' 

"  And  he  said  to  her,  — 

" '  Queen,  I  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  serving  women  and  aiding  them ; 
and  as  you  are  a  woman,  if  I  should  use 
any  weapon  against  you,  I  should  deserve 
to  lose  all  the  honors  I  have  ever  gain- 
ed.' 

"  '  What,  then ! '  said  the  Queen,  « do 
you  rank  me  among  them  ?  You  shall 
see !' 

"  And  taking  her  sword  in  both  her 
hands,  she  struck  him  with  great  rage. 
Amadis  raised  his  shield  and  received  the 
blow  upon  it,  which  was  so  brave  and 
strong  that  the  shield  was  cut  in  two. 
Then,  seeing  her  joined  to  him  so  close- 
ly, he  passed  the  stick  into  his  left  hand, 
seized  her  by  the  rim  of  her  shield,  and 
pulled  her  so  forcibly,  that,  breaking  the 
great  thongs  by  which  she  held  upon  it, 
he  took  it  from  her,  lifting  it  up  in  one 
'hand,  and  forced  her  to  kneel  with  one 
knee  on  the  ground ;  and  when  she 
lightly  sprang  up,  Amadis  threw  away 
his  own  shield,  and,  seizing  the  other,  took 
the  stick  and  sprang  to  her,  saying, — 

"  '  Queen,  yield  yourself  my  prisoner, 
now  that  your  Sultan  is  conquered.' 

"  She  turned  her  head,  and  saw  that 
Esplandian  had  the  Sultan  already  sur- 
rendered as  his  prize.  But  she  said,  '  Let 
me  try  fortune  yet  one  more  turn ' ;  and 
then,  raising  her  sword  with  both  her 
hands,  she  struck  upon  the  crest  of  his 
helmet,  thinking  she  could  cut  it  and  his 
head  in  two.  But  Amadis  warded  the 
blow  very  lightly  and  turned  it  off, 
and  struck  her  so  heavy  a  stroke  with 
that  fragment  of  the  lance  upon  the  crest 
of  kCr  helmet,  that  he  stunned  her  and 
made  her  sword  fall  from  her  hands. 
Amadis  seized  the  sword,  and,  when  she 
was  thus  disarmed,  caught  at  her  helmet 
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so  strongly  that  he  dragged  it  from  her 
head,  and  said,  — 

"  '  Now  are  you  my  prisoner  ?  ' 

"  *  Yes,'  replied  she  ;  '  for  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do.' 

"  At  this  moment  Esplandian  came  to 
them  with  the  Sultan,  who  had  surrender- 
ed himself,  and,  in  sight  of  all  the  army, 
they  repaired  to  the  royal  encampment, 
where  they  were  received  with  great 
pleasure,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great 
victory  in  battle,  which,  after  the  great 
deeds  in  arms  which  they  had  wrought 
before,  as  this  history  has  shown,  they 
did  not  regard  as  very  remarkable,  but 
because  they  took  this  success  as  a  good 
omen  for  the  future.  The  King  Amadis 
asked  the  Count  Gandalin  to  lead  their 
prisoners  to  the  Infanta  Leonorina,  in  his 
behalf  and  that  of  his  son  Esplandian, 
and  to  say  to  her  that  he  begged  her  to 
do  honor  to  the  Sultan,  because  he  was 
so  great  a  prince  and  so  strong  a  knight, 
and,  withal,  very  noble ;  and  to  do  honor 
to  the  Queen,  because  she  was  a  woman ; 
and  to  say  that  he  trusted  in  God  that 
thus  they  should  send  to  her  all  those 
whom  they  took  captive  alive  in  the  bat- 
tles which  awaited  them. 

"  The  Count  took  them  in  charge,  and, 
as  the  city  was  very  near,  they  soon  ar- " 
rived  at  the  palace.  Then,  coming  into 
the  presence  of  the  Infanta,  he  delivered 
to  her  the  prisoners,  and  gave  the  mes- 
sage with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The 
Infanta  replied  to  him, — 
'  '"Tell  King  Amadis  that  I  thank 
him  greatly  for  this  present  which  -he 
sends  me,— that  I  am  sure  that  the  good 
fortune  and  great  courage  which  appear 
in  this  adventure  will  appear  in  those 
which  await  us,  —  and  that  we  are  very 
desirous  to  see  him  here,  that,  when  we 
discharge  our  obligation  to  his  son,  we 
may  have  him  as  a  judge  between  us.' 

"  The  Count  kissed  her  hand,  and  re- 
turned to  the  royal  camp.  Then  the  In- 
fanta sent  to  the  Empress,  her  mother,  for 
a  rich  robe  and  head-dress,  and,  hJHing 
disarmed  the  Queen,  made  her  array  her- 
self in  th6m ;  and  she  did  the  same  for 
the  Sultan,  having  sent  for  other  robes 


from  the  Emperor,  her  father,  and  hav- 
ing dressed  their  wounds  with  certain 
preparations  made  by  Master  Helisabat. 
Then  the  Queen,  though  of  so  great  for- 
tune, was  much  astonished  to  see  the 
great  beauty  of  Leonorina,  and  said,  — 

"  '  I  tell  you,  Infanta,  that  in  the  same 
measure  in  which  I  was  astonished  to  see 
the  beauty  of  your  cavalier,  Esplandian, 
am  I  now  overwhelmed,  beholding  yours. 
If  your  deeds  correspond  to  your  appear- 
ance, I  hold  it  no  dishonor  to  be  your 
prisoner.' 

"  '  Queen,'  said  the  Infanta,  '  I  hope 
the  God  in  whom  I  trust  will  so  direct 
events  that  I  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  every 
obligation  which  conquerors  acknowledge 
toward  those  who  submit  to  them.' " 

With  this  chivalrous  little  conversation 
the  Queen  of  California  disappears  from 
the  romance,  and  consequently  from  all 
written  history,  till  the  very  denouement 
of  the  whole  story,  where,  when  the  rest 
is  "  wound  up,"  she  is  wound  up  also,  to 
be  set  a-going  again  in  her  own  land  of 
California.  And  if  the  chroniclers  of  Cal- 
ifornia find  no  records  of  her  in  any  of 
the  griffin  caves  of  the  Black  Canon,  it 
is  not  our  fault,  but  theirs.  Or,  possibly, 
did  she  and  her  party  suffer  shipwreck 
on  the  return  passage  from  Constantino- 
ple to  the  Golden  Gate  ?  Their  proba- 
ble route  must  have  been  through  the 
_3l!gean,  over  Lebanon  and  Anti- Leba- 
non to  the  Euphrates,  ("  I  will  sail  a  fleet 
over  the  Alps,"  said  Cromwell,)  down 
Chesney's  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
so  home. 

After  the  Sultan  and  the  Queen  are 
taken  prisoners,  there  are  reams  of  terrific 
fighting,  in  which  King  Lisuarte  and  King 
Perion  and  a  -great  many  other  people 
are  killed ;  but  finally  the  "  Pagans  "  are 
all  routed,  and  the  Emperor  of  Greece 
retires  into  a  monastery,  having  united 
Esplandian  with  his  daughter  Leonorina, 
and  abdicated  the  throne  in  their  favor. 
Amonw  the  first  acts  of  their  new  admin- 

O 

istration  is  the  disposal  of  Calafia. 

"As  soon  as  the  Queen  Calafia  saw 
these  nuptials,  having  no  more  hope  of 
him  whom  she  so  much  loved,  [  Esplan- 
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dian,]  for  a  moment  her  courage  left 
her ;  and  coming  before  the  new  Emper- 
or and  these  great  lords,  she  thus  spoke 
to  them  :  — 

"  '  I  am  a  queen  of  a  great  kingdom, 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  abundance 
of  all  that  is  most  valued  in  the  world, 
such  as  gold  and  precious  stones.  My  lin- 
eage is  very  old, — for  it  comes  from  royal 
blood  so  far  back  that  there  is  no  memo- 
ry of  the  beginnings  of  it, — and  my  hon- 
or is  as  perfect  as  it  was  at  my  birth.  My 
fortune  has  brought  me  into  these  coun- 
tries, whence  I  hoped  to  bring  away  many 
captives,  but  where  I  am  myself  a  cap- 
tive. I  do  not  say  of  this  captivity  in 
•which  you  see  me,  that,  after  all  the  great 
experiences  of  my  life,  favorable  and  ad- 
verse, I  had  believed  that  I  was  strong 
enough  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  fortune ;  but 
I  have  found  that  my  heart  was  tried  and 
afflicted  in  my  imprisonment,  because  the 
great  beauty  of  this  new  Emperor  over- 
whelmed me  in  the  moment  that  my  eyes 
looked  upon  him.  I  trusted  in  my  great- 
ness, and  that  immense  wealth  which  ex- 
cites and  unites  so  many,  that,  if  I  would 
turn  to  your  religion,  I  might  gain  him 
for  a  husband ;  but  when  I  came  into  the 
presence  of  this  lovely  Empress,  I  regard- 
ed it  as  certain  that  they  belonged  to  each 
other  by  their  equal  rank ;  and  that  ar- 
gument, which  showed  the  vanity  of  my 
thoughts,  brought  me  to  the  determina- 
tion in  which  I  now  stand.  And  since 
Eternal  Fortune  has  taken  the  direction 
of  my  passion,  I,  throwing  all  my  own 
strength  into  oblivion,  as  the  wise  do  in 
those  affairs  which  have  no  remedy,  seek, 
if  it  please  you,  to  take  for  my  husband 
some  other  man,  who  may  be  the  son  of 
a  king,  to  be  of  such  power  as  a  good 
knight  ought  to  have ;  and  I  will  become 
a  Christian.  For,  as  I  have  seen  the  or- 
dered order  of  your  religion,  and  the  great 
disorder  of  all  others,  I  have  seen  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  law  which  you  follow 
must  be  the  truth,  while  that  which  we 
follow  is  lying  and  falsehood.' 

"  When  the  Emperor  had  heard  all 
this,  embracing  her  with  a  smile,  he  said, 
'  Queen  Calafia,  my  good  friend,  till  now 


you  have  had  from  me  neither  word  nor 
argument ;  for  my  condition  is  such  that 
I  cannot  permit  my  eyes  to  look,  without 
terrible  hatred,  upon  any  but  those  who 
are  in  the  holy  law  of  truth,  nor  wish 
well  to  such  as  are  out  of  it.  But  now 
that  the  Omnipotent  Lord  has  had  such 
mercy  on  you  as  to  give  you  such  knowl- 
edge that  you  become  His  servant,  you 
excite  in  me  at  once  the  same  love  as  if 
the  King,  my  father,  had  begotten  us 
both.  And  as  for  this  you  ask,  I  will 
give  you,  by  my  troth,  a  knight  who  is 
even  more  complete  in  valor  and  in  lin- 
eage than  you  have  demanded.' 

"  Then,  taking  by  the  hand  Talanque, 
his  cousin,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Sobra- 
disa,  —  very  large  he  was  of  person,  and 
very  handsome  withal,  —  he  said,  — 

"  '  Queen,  here  you  see  one  of  my 
cousins,  son  of  the  King  whom  you  here 
see,  —  the  brother  of  the  King  my  fa- 
ther, —  take  him  to  yourself,  that  I  may 
secure  to  you  the  good  fortune  which 
you  will  bring  to  him.' 

"  The  Queen  looked  at  him,  and  find- 
ing his  appearance  good,  said,  — 

" '  I  am  content  with  his  presence,  and 
well  satisfied  with  his  lineage  and  person, 
since  you  assure  me  of  them.  Be  pleas- 
ed to  summon  for  me  Liota,  my  sister, 
who  is  with  my  fleet  in  the  harbor,  that 
I  may  send  orders  to  her  that  there  shall 
be  no  movement  among  my  people.' 

"  The  Emperor  sent  the  Admiral  Tar- 
tarie  for  her  immediately,  and  he,  having 
found  her,  brought  her  with  him,  and 
placed  her  before  the  Emperor.  The 
Queen  Calafia  told  her  all  her  wish, 
commanding  her  and  entreating  her  to 
confirm  it.  Her  sister,  Liota,  kneeling 
upon  the  ground,  kissed  her  hands,  and 
said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  make  any  explanation  of  her  will 
to  those  who  were  in  her  service.  The 
Queen  raised  her  and  embraced  her,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  led  her  by 
the  hand  to  Talanque,  saying, — 

"  '  Thou  shalt  be  my  lord,  and  the  lord 
of  my  land,  which  is  a  very  great  king- 
dom ;  and,  for  thy  sake,  this  island  shall 
change  the  custom  which  for  a  very  long 
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time  it  has  preserved,  so  that  the  natu- 
ral generations  of  men  and  women  shall 
succeed  henceforth,  in  place  of  the  order 
in  which  the  men  have  been  separated 
so  long.  And  if  you  have  here  any  friend 
whom  you  greatly  love,  who  is  of  the 
same  rank  with  you,  let  him  be  betroth- 
ed to  my  sister  here,  and  no  long  time 
shall  pass,  before,  with  thy  help,  she  shall 
be  queen  of  a  great  land.' 

"  Talanque  greatly  loved  Maneli  the 
Prudent,  both  because  they  were  broth- 
ers by  birth  and  because  they  held  the 
same  faith.  He  led  him  forth,  and  said 
to  her,  — 

"  '  My  Queen,  since  the  Emperor,  my 
lord,  loves  this  knight  as  much  as  he 
loves  me,  and  as  much  as  I  love  thee, 
take  him,  and  do  with  him  as  you  would 
do  by  me.' 

"  '  Then,  I  ask,'  said  she,  '  that  we,  ac- 
cepting your  religion,  may  become  your 
wives.' 

"  Then  the  Emperor  Esplandian  and 
the  several  Kings,  seeing  their  wishes 
thus  confirmed,  took  the  Queen  and  her 
sister  to  the  chapel,  turned  them  into 
Christians,  and  espoused  them  to  those 
two  so  famous  knights,  —  and  thus  they 
converted  all  who  were  in  the  fleet. 
And  immediately  they  gave  order,  so 
that  Talanque,  taking  the  fleet  of  Don 
Galaor,  his  father,  and  Maneli  that  of 
King  Cildadan,  with  all  their  people, 
garnished  and  furnished  with  all  things 
necessary,  set  sail  with  their  wives,  plight- 
ing their  faith  to  the  Emperor,  that,  if  he 
should  need  any  help  from  .them,  they 
would  jrive  it  as  to  their  own  brother. 


"  What  happened  to  them  afterwards, 
I  must  be  excused  from  telling ;  for 
they  passed  through  many  very  strange 
achievements  of  the  greatest  valor,  they 
fought  many  battles,  and  gained  many 
kingdoms,  of  which  if  we  should  give  the 
story,  there  would  be  danger  that  we 
should  never  have  done." 

With  this  tantalizing  statement,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Queen  of  California  pass 
from  romance  and  from  history.  But, 
some  twenty-five  years  after  these  words 
were  written  and  published  by  Garcia 
Ordonez  de  Montalvo,  Cortes  and  his 
braves  happened  upon  the  peninsula, 
which  they  thought  an  island,  which 
stretches  down  between  the  Gulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  sea.  This  romance  of 
Esplandian  was  the  yellow-covered  novel 
of  then1  day ;  Talanque  and  Maneli  were 
their  Aramis  and  Athos.  "  Come,"  said 
some  one,  "let  us  name  the  new  isl- 
and California :  perhaps  some  one  will 
find  gold  here  yet,  and  precious  stones." 
And  so,  from  the  romance,  the  peninsu- 
la, and  the  gulf,  and  afterwards  the  State, 
got  their  name.  And  they  have  reward- 
ed the  romance  by  giving  to  it  in  these 
later  days  the  fame  of  being  godmother 
of  a  great  republic. 

The  antiquarians  of  California  have 
universally,  we  believe,  recognized  this 
as  the  origin  of  her  name,  since  Mr.  Hale 
called  attention  to  this  rare  romance. 
As,  even  now,  there  are  not  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  copies  of  it  in  America,  we  have 
transferred  to  our  pages  every  word 
which  belongs  to  that  primeval  history 
of  California  and  her  Queen. 
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THE  BROTHER  OF  MERCY. 

PIERO  LUCA,  known  of  all  the  town 
As  the  gray  porter  by  the  Pitti  wall 
Where  the  noon  shadows  of  the  gardens  fall, 
Sick  and  in  dolor,  waited  to  lay  down 
His  last  sad  burden,  and  beside  his  mat 
The  barefoot  monk  of  La  Certosa  sat. 

Unseen,  in  square  and  blossoming  garden  drifted, 

Soft  sunset  lights  through  green  Val  d'  Arno  sifted ; 

Unheard,  below  the  living  shuttles  shifted 

Backward  and  forth,  and  wove,  in  love  or  strife, 

In  mirth  or  pain,  the  mottled  web  of  life : 

But  when  at  last  came  upward  from  the  street 

Tinkle  of  bell  and  tread  of  measured  feet, 

The  sick  man  started,  strove  to  rise  in  vain, 

Sinking  back  heavily  with  a  moan  of  pain. 

And  the  monk  said,  "  'T  is  but  the  Brotherhood 

Of  Mercy  going  on  some  errand  good  : 

Their  black  masks  by  the  palace-wall  I  see."  — 

Piero  answered  faintly,  "  Woe  is  me  ! 

This  day  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years 

In  vain  the  bell  hath  sounded  in  my  ears, 

Calling  me  with  my  brethren  of  the  mask, 

Beggar  and  prince  alike,  to  some  new  task 

Of  love  or  pity,  —  haply  from  the  street 

To  bear  a  wretch  plague-stricken,  or,  with  feet 

Hushed  to  the  quickened  ear  and  feverish  brain, 

To  tread  the  crowded  lazaretto's  floors, 

Down  the  long  twilight  of  the  corridors, 

'Midst  tossing  arms  and  faces  full  of  pain. 

I  loved  the  work :  it  was  its  own  reward. 

I  never  counted  on  it  to  offset 

My  sins,  which  are  many,  or  make  less  my  debt 

To  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  ; 

But  somehow,  father,  it  has  come  to  be 

In  these  long  years  so  much  a  part  of  me, 

I  should  not  know  myself,  if  lacking  it, 

But  with  the  work  the  worker  too  would  die, 

And  in  my  place  some  other  self  would  sit 

Joyful  or  sad,  —  what  matters,  if  not  I  ? 

And  now  all 's  over.     Woe  is  me !  "  —  "  My  son,' 

The  monk  said  soothingly,  "  thy  work  is  done  ; 

And  no  more  as  a  servant,  but  the  guest 

Of  God  thou  enterest  thy  eternal  rest. 

No  toil,  no  tears,  no  sorrow  for  the  lost 

Shall  mar  thy  perfect  bliss.     Thou  shalt  sit  down 

Clad  in  white  robes,  and  wear  a  golden  crown 

Forever  and  forever."  —  Piero  tossed 
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On  his  sick  pillow  :  "  Miserable  me  ! 

I  am  too  poor  for  such  grand  company ; 

The  crown  would  be  too  heavy  for  this  gray 

Old  head ;  and  God  forgive  me,  if  I  say 

It  would  be  hard  to  sit  there  night  and  day, 

Like  an  image  in  the  Tribune,  doing  nought 

With  these  hard  hands,  that  all  my  life  have  wrought, 

Not  for  bread  only,  but  for  pity's  sake. 

I  'in  dull  at  prayers :  I  could  not  keep  awake, 

Counting  my  beads.    Mine  's  but  a  crazy  head, 

Scarce  worth  the  saving,  if  all  else  be  dead. 

And  if  one  goes  to  heaven  without  a  heart, 

God  knows  he  leaves  behind  his  better  part. 

I  love  my  fellow-men  ;  the  worst  I  know 

I  would  do  good  to.     Will  death  change  me  so 

That  I  shall  sit  among  the  lazy  saints, 

Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sore  complaints 

Of  souls  that  suffer  ?     Why,  I  never  yet 

Left  a  poor  dog  in  the  strada  hard  beset, 

Or  ass  o'erladen  !     Must  I  rate  man  less 

Than  dog  or  ass,  in  holy  selfishness  ? 

Methinks  (Lord,  pardon,  if  the  thought  be  sin !) 

The  world  of  pain  were  better,  if  therein 

One's  heart  might  still  be  human,  and  desires 

Of  natural  pity  drop  upon  its  fires 

Some  cooling  tears." 

Thereat  the  pale  monk  crossed 

His  brow,  and  muttering,  "  Madman !  thou  art  lost ! " 
Took  up  his  pyx  and  fled ;  and,  left  alone, 
The  sick  man  closed  his  eyes  with  a  great  groan 
That  sank  into  a  prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !  " 

Then  was  he  made  aware,  by  soul  or  ear, 

Of  somewhat  pure  and  holy  bending  o'er  him,  , 

And  of  a  voice  like  that  of  her  who  bore  him, 

Tender  and  most  compassionate :  "  Be  of  cheer  ! 

For  heaven  is  love,  as  God  himself  is  love ; 

Thy  work  below  shall  be  thy  work  above." 

And  when  he  looked,  lo  !  in  the  stern  monk's  place 

He  saw  the  shininjr  of  an  anael's  face  ! 
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AMBASSADORS  IN  BONDS. 


I. 


MR.  DEANE  walked  into  church  on 
Easter  Sunday,  followed  by  a  trophy. 
This  trophy  had  once  been  a  chattel, 
but  was  now,  as  Mr.  Deane  assured  him, 
a  man.  Scarcely  a  shade  darker  than 
Mr.  Deane  himself  as  to  complexion,  in 
figure  quite  as  prepossessing,  in  bearing 
not  less  erect,  he  passed  up  the  north 
aisle  of  St.  Peter's  to  the  square  pew  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  wardens,  who 
was  also  the  first  man  of  the  Church 
Musical  Committee. 

The  old  church  was  beautiful  with  its 
floral  decorations  on  this  festival.  The 
altar  shone  with  sacramental  silver,  and 
rare  was  the  music  that  quickened  the 
hearts  of  the  great  congregation  to  har- 
monious tunefulness.  The  boys  in  their 
choral,  Miss  Ives  in  her  solos,  above  all, 
the  organist,  in  voluntary,  prelude,  and 
accompaniment,  how  glorious  !  If  a  soul 
in  the  church  escaped  thankfulness  in 
presence  of  those  flowers,  in  hearing  of 
that  music,  I  know  not  by  what  force  it 
.could  have  been  conducted  that  bright 
morning  to  the  feet  of  Love.  It  was  "  a 
day  of  days." 

To  the  trophy  of  Deane  this  scene  must 
have  been  strangely  new.  No  doubt,  he 
had  before  now  sat  in  a  church,  a  deco- 
rated church,  a  church  where  music  had 
much  to  do  with  the  service.  But  never 
under  such  circumstances  had  he  stood, 
sat,  knelt,  taking  part  in  the  worship, 
a  man  among  men.  Of  this  Mr.  Deane 
was  thinking ;  and  his  brain,  not  very 
imaginative,  was  taxed  to  conceive  the 
conception  of  freedom  a  man  must  ob- 
tain under  precisely  these  circumstances. 

But  the  man  in  question  was  thinking 
thoughts  as  widely  diverse  from  these 
attributed  to  him  as  one  could  easily 
imagine.  Of  himself,  and  his  position, 
scarcely  at  all.  And  when  he  thought, 

O         » 

he  smiled ;  but  the  gravity,  the  abstrac- 
tion into  which  he   repeatedly  lapsed, 
VOL.  xrn.  19 


seemed  to  say  for  him  that  freedom  was 
to  him  more  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with.  No  volubility  of  joy,  no  laughter, 
no  manifested  exultation  in  deliverance 
from  bondage  :  't  was  a  rare  case ;  must 
one  believe  his  eyes  ? 

Probably  the  constraint  of  habit  was 
upon  the  fugitive,  the  contraband.  Home- 
sickness in  spite  of  him,  it  might  be.  Oh, 
surely  freedom  was  not  bare  to  him  as  a 
winter-rifled  tree  ?  Not  a  bud  of  prom- 
ise swelling  along  the  dreary  waste  of 
tortuous  branches  ?  Possibly  some  ties 
had  been  ruptured  in  making  his  escape, 
which  must  be  knit  again  before  he  could 
enter  into  the  joy  he  had  so  fairly  won. 
For  you  and  me  it  would  hardly  be  per- 
fect happiness  to  feast  at  great  men's 
tables,  while  the  faces  we  love  best,  the 
dear,  the  sacred  faces,  grow  gaunt  from 
starvation. 

Mr.  Deane  took  to  himself  some  glory 
in  consequence  of  his  late  achievements. 
He  was  a  practical  man,  and  his  theories 
were  now  being  put  to  a  test  that  gave 
him  some  proud  satisfaction.  The  atti- 
tude he  assumed  not  many  hours  ago  in 
reference  to  the  organist  has  added  to 
his  consciousness  of  weight,  and  to-day 
he  has  taken  as  little  pleasure  as  became 
him  in  the  choir's  performance.  Now  and 
then  a  strain  besieged  him,  but  none  could 
carry  that  stout  heart,  or  overthrow  that 
nature,  the  wonder  of  pachydermata. 
Generally  through  the  choral  service  he 
retained  his  seat ;  a  significant  glance 
now  and  then,  that  involved  the  man  be- 
side him,  was  the  only  evidence  he  gave 
that  the  music  much  impressed  him ;  but 
this  evidence,  to  one  who  should  under- 
stand, was  all-sufficient. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  these  glances 
sat  apparently  lost  in  vacuity,  or  patient- 
ly waiting  the  end  of  the  services,— 'when 
all  at  once,  during  the  hymn,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet ;  at  the  same  moment  two  or 
three  beside  him  felt  as  if  they  had  ex- 
perienced an  electric  shock.  What  was 
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it  ?  A  voice  joined  the  soprano  singer 
in  one  single  strain,  brief  as  the  best 
joy,  but  also  as  decisive.  Ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  congregation  never 
heard  it,  and  the  majority  of  those  that 
did  could  hardly  have  felt  assured  of  the 
hearing ;  there  were,  in  fact,  but  three 
persons  among  them  all  who  were  ab- 
solutely certain  of  their  ears.  One  was 
this  contraband;  another  an  artist  who 
stood  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  aisles,  lean- 
ing against  a  great  stone  pillar ;  the  third 
was,  of  course,  Sybella  Ives. 

She,  the  soprano,  sang  from  that  mo- 
ment in  a  seeming  rapture.  The  artist 
listened  in  a  sort  of  maze, — interpreting 
aright  what  he  had  heard,  disappointed 
at  its  brevity,  but  waiting  on  in  a  kind 
of  wonder  through  canticle,  hymn,  and 
gloria,  in  a  deep  abasement  that  had 
struck  the  singer  dumb,  could  she  above 
there  have  known  what  was  ffoinf  on 

0  O  O 

here  below. 

When  the  singing  was  over  he  went 
away  as  he  had  purposed,  but  it  was  on- 
ly to  the  steps  of  the  church.  There  he 
sat  until  he  heard  a  stir  within  announ- 
cing that  the  services  were  ended,  when 
he  walked  away.  But  the  first  person 
who  had  heard  and  understood  that  voice 
heard  nothing  after.  He  was  continual- 
ly waiting  for  it,  but  he  had  no  further 
sign.  Once  his  attention  was  for  a  mo- 
ment turned  towards  the  preacher,  who 
was  dwelling  on  St.  Paul's  allusion  to 
himself  as  an  ambassador  in  bonds ;  he 
looked  at  that  instant  towards  Mr.  Deane, 
who,  it  happened,  was  at  the  same  mo- 
ment gazing  uneasily  at  him.  After  that 
his  eyes  did  not  wander  any  more,  and 
from  his  impassive  face  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  what  his  thoughts  might  be. 

To  go  back  now  a  day  or  two. 

II. 

A  PLEASANT  sound  of  young  voices, 
that  •  became  subdued  as  the  children 
passed  from  street  to  church -yard,  rose 
from  the  shadowy  elm -walk  and  float- 
ed up  through  the  branches  towards  the 
window  of  the  organist,  who  seemed  to 
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have  been  waiting  some  such  summons, 
for  she  now  threw  aside  the  manuscript 
music  she  had  been  studying,  arrayed 
herself  in  her  shawl,  threw  a  scarf  around 
her  head,  and  looked  at  the  clock.  Straight 
she  gazed  at  it,  a  moment  full,  before  she 
seemed  instructed  in  the  fact  represented 
on  the  dial-plate,  thinking  still,  most  like- 
ly, of  the  score  she  had  been  revising. 
Some  thought  at  least  as  profound,  as 
unfathomable,  and  as  immeasurable  as 
was  thereon  represented,  possessed  her, 
as  she  now,  with  a  glance  around  the 
room,  retired  from  it. 

With  herself  in  the  apartment  it  was 
another  sort  of  place  from  what  it  looked 
when  she  had  left  it. 

There  were  three  pictures  on  the  wall, 

—  three,  and  no  more.     One  was  a  copy 
of  the  lovely  portraiture  of  Milton's  mu- 
sical inspired  youth ;  the  wonderful  eyes, 
the  "breezy  hair,"  the  impassioned  puri- 
ty of  the  countenance,  looked  down  on 
the  place  where  the  musician  might  be 
found  three-fourths  of  her  waking  hours, 
at  her  piano.   In  other  parts  of  the  room, 
opposite  each  other,  were  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  ever-blessed !  conquering,  crown- 
ed. 

In  the  first  she  stood  with  foot  upon 
the  Serpent,  that  lay  coiled  on  the  apex 
of  the  globe.  She  had  crushed  the  De- 
stroyer ;  the  world  was  free  of  its  mon- 
ster. Beneath  her  shone  the  crescent 
moon,  whose  horns  were  sharp  as  swords. 
Rays  of  blessing,  streaming  from  her 
hands,  revealed  the  Mother  of  grace  and 
of  all  benefaction. 

Opposite,  her  apotheosis.  A  chariot  of 
clouds  was  bearing  her  to  her  throne  in 
heaven ;  the  loving  head  was  shining 
with  a  light  that  paled  the  stars  above 
her ;  far  down  were  the  crags  of  earth, 
the  fearful  precipices  that  lead  the  weary 
and  adventurous  toiler  to  at  last  but  nar- 
row prospects.  Far  away  now  the  con- 
quered Devil,  and  the  conquered  world, 

—  the  foot  was  withdrawn  from  destruc- 
tions, —  the  writhing  of  the  Enemy  was 
felt  now  no  more. 

The  organist  had  bought  these  pictures 
for  her  wall  when  she  had  paid  her  first 
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month's  board  in  this  her  present  abid- 
ing-place. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  room  stood 
her  piano,  an  instrument  of  finest  tone, 
whose  incasing  you  would  not  be  likeiy 
to  admire  or  observe. 

White  matting  covered  the  floor.  Heaps 
of  music  were  upon  the  table  and  the  pi- 
ano. There  were  few  books  to  indicate 
the  taste  or  studies  of  the  owner  be- 
side these  sheets  and  volumes  of  music, 
and  they  were  everywhere.  All  that  ev- 
er was  written  for  organ  or  piano  seemed 
to  have  found  its  way  in  at  the  door  of 
that  chamber. 

On  a  pedestal  iir  the  window  stood 
an  orange-tree,  whose  blossoms  filled  the 
room  with  their  bright,  soft  sweetness ; 
a  Parian  vase  held  a  bouquet  of  flowers, 
gathered,  none  could  question  whether  for 
the  woman  whose  room  they  decorated. 

One  window  of  this  room  looked  out 
on  a  busy  street,  another  into  the  church- 
yard, a  third  upon  the  sea :  not  so  remote 
the  sea  but  one  could  hear  the  breaking 
of  its  waves,  and  watch  its  changing  glory. 

Thus  she  had  for  "  influences  "  the  lone- 
liness of  the  grave, — for  the  church-yard 
was  filled  with  monuments  of  a  past  gen- 
eration,— the  solitude  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  busy  street.  Was  she  so  involved  in 
duties,  or  in  cares,  as  to  be  unmindful  of 
all  these  diverse  tongues  that  told  their 
various  story  in  that  lofty  and  lonely 
apartment  of  the  old  stone  house  ? 

Into  the  church,  equally  old  and  gray, 
covered  with  ivy,  shadowed  even  to  the 
roof  by  the  vast  branching  and  venerable 
trees,  she  now  went,  —  and  was  not  too 
early.  The  boys  were  growing  restless, 
though  it  needed  but  the  sound  of  her 
coming  to  reduce  them  all  to  silence. : 
when,  they  saw  her  enter  the  church- 
door,  they  all  went  down  quietly  to  their 
places,  opened  their  books,  and  no  one 
could  mistake  their  aspect  for  constraint. 
Here  was  the  bright,  beautiful  enthusi- 
asm and  blissful  confidence  of  youth. 

A  few  words,  and  all  were  in  working 
order.  The  organist  touched  the  keys. 
Then  a  solemn  softness,  beautiful  to 
see,  overspread  the  young  faces.  It  had 


never  been  otherwise  since  she  began  to 
teach  them.  If  she  controlled,  it  was  not 
by  exhibition  of  authority. 

"  Begin." 

At  that  word,  with  one  consent,  the 
voices  struck  the  first  notes  of  the  carol, — 

"  Let  the  merry  church-bells  ring, 

Hence  with  tears  and  sighing; 
Frost  and  cold  have  fled  from  spring, 

Life  hath  conquered  dying ; 
Flowers  are  smiling,  fields  are  gay, 

Sunny  is  the  weather; 
With  our  rising  Lord  to-day 

All  things  ri§e  together." 

From  strain  to  strain  they  bore  it 
along  till  the  old  church  was  glad.  How 
must  the  birds  in  the  nests  of  the  great 
elm -branches  have  rejoiced!  And  the 
ivy-vines,  did  they  not  cling  more  close- 
ly to  the  gray  stone  walls,  as  if  they,  too, 
had  something  at  stake  in  the  music  ?  for 
they  were  the  children  of  the  church  who 
sang  those  strains.  Among  the  wonder- 
working little  company  within  there  was 
no  loitering,  no  laughing,  no  twitching  of 
coat-sleeves  on  the  sly,  no  malicious  in- 
terruptions :  all  were  alert,  earnest,  con- 
scientious. They  sang  with  a  zeal  that 
brought  smiles  to  the  face  of  the  organ- 
ist. 

Two  or  three  songs,  carols,  anthems, 
and  the  lesson  was  over.  Now  for  the 
reward.  It  came  promptly,  and  was 
worth  more  than  the  gifts  of  others. 

"  You  have  all  done  excellently  well. 
I  knew  you  would.  If  I  had  found  my- 
self mistaken,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
disappointment.  'T  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  able  to  sing  such  verses  as  if  you  were 
eye-witnesses  of  what  you  repeat.  That 
is  precisely  what  you  do.  Now  you  may 
go.  Go  quietly." 

She  looked  at  them  all  as  she  spoke ;  it 
was  a  broad,  comprehensive  glance,  but 
they  all  felt  individualized  by  it.  Then 
they  came,  the  six  lads,  with  their  bright, 
handsome  faces,  pride  of  a  mother's  .heart 
every  one,  and  took  her  hand,  and  carried 
away,  each  one,  her  kiss  upon  his  fore- 
head. Not  one  of  them  but  had  been 
blest  beyond  expression  in  the  few  half- 
hours  they  had  been  gathered  under 
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the  instruction  of  the  organist.  So  they 
went  off,  carrying  her  precious  praise 
with  them. 

They  had  scarcely  gone,  and  the  or- 
ganist was  yet  searching  for  a  sheet  of 
music,  when  a  step  was  in  the  aisle,  noise- 
less, rapid,  and  a  young  girl  came  into 
the  singers'  seat. 

"Am  I  too  early?"  she  asked,  —  for 
her  welcome  was  not  immediate,  and  her 
courtesy  was  not  just  now  of  the  quality 
that  overlooked  a  seeming  lack  of  it  in 
others.  Miss  Ives  was  slightly  out  of 
tune. 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  answer.  Still 
it  was  spoken  in  a  very  preoccupied  way 
that  might  have  been  provoking,  —  that 
would  depend  on  the  mood  of  the  person 
addressed  ;  and  that  mood,  as  we  know, 
was  not  sun -clear  or  marble  -  smooth. 
The  organist  had  now  found  the  music 
she  was  looking  for,  and  proceeded  to 
play  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, 
without  vouchsafing  an  instant's  recogni- 
tion of  the  singer's  presence. 

When  she  had  finished,  she  sat  a  mo- 
ment silent ;  then  she  turned  straight  to- 
ward Miss  Ives,  and  smiled,  and  it  was  a 
smile  that  could  atone  for  any  amount  of 
seeming  incivility. 

But  not  even  David,  by  mere  sweep 
of  harp-string,  soothed  self-beleaguered 
'Saul. 

Teacher  and  pupil  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand each  other  as  it  was  best  such 
women  should.  For,  let  the  swaying, 
surging  hosts  throughout  the  valley  de- 
liver themselves  as  they  can  from  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  the  wanderers  among 
the  mountains  ought  to  understand  the 
signals  they  see  flaring  from  crag  and 
gorge  and  pinnacle. 

Too  many  shadowy  folds  were  in  the 
mystery  that  hung  about  each  of  these 
women  to  satisfy  the  other :  reticence 
too  cold,  independence  too  extreme,  self- 
posse,ssion  too  entire.  Why  was  neither 
summoned,  in  a  frank,  impulsive  way,  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  the  other  ?  Was 
nothing  ever  to  penetrate  the  seven^wall- 
ed  solitude  in  which  the  organist  chose 
to  intrench  herself?  Was  nobody  ever 


to  bid  roses  bloom  on  the  colorless  face 
of  the  singer,  and  bring  smiles,  the  veri- 
table smiles  of  youth,  and  of  happiness, 
into  these  large,  steady,  joyless  eyes  ? 

But  now,  while  the  organist  played, 
and  Sybella  sat  down,  supposing  she  was 
not  wanted  yet,  she  found  herself  not 
withdrawn  into  the  indifference  she  sup- 
posed. Presently  far  more  was  given 
than  she  either  looked  for  or  desired. 

The  music  that  was  being  played  was 
indeed  wonderful.  This  was  not  for  the 
delight  of  children  :  no  happy  sprite  with 
dancing  feet  could  maintain  this  measure. 
It  was  music  for  the  most  advanced,  en- 
lightened intelligence, — for  the  soul  that 
music  had  quickened  to-far  depths,  —  for 
the  heart  that  had  suffered,  triumphed, 
and  gained  the  kingdom  of  calm, — for  a 
wisdom  riper  even  than  Sybella's. 

An  audience  of  a  hundred  souls  would 
infallibly  have  gabbled  their  way  through 
the  silence  that  would  naturally  gather 
"round  those  tones.  Put  Sybella  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  audience,  and  you  would 
tmderstand  her  better  than  I  hope  now 
to  make  her  understood ;  for  the  torture 
of  the  moment  would  have  been  of  the 
quality  that  has  demonstration. 

As  it  was,  she  now  sat  silently,  as  si- 
lently as  the  organist  sat  in  her  place ; 
but  when  all  was  over,  she  turned  to  look 
at  the  magician.  Sybella  had  passed 
through  fearful  agitation  in  the  begin- 
ning and  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  performance,  but  now  she  quietly 
said,  — 

"  That  is  the  one  sole  composition  of 
its  author." 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  "  asked  the  or- 
ganist, whom  people  in  general  called 
Miss  Edgar. 

"  Because,  of  course,  everything  is  in 
it,  —  I  mean  the  best  of  everything  that 
could  be  in  one  soul.  If  the  composer 
wrote  more,  it  was  fragmentary  and  repe- 
titious. If  you  played  it,  Miss  Edgar,  to 
put  me  in  a  better  voice  for  singing  than 
I  had  when  I  came  in,  I  think  you  have 
succeeded.  I  can  almost  imagine  how 
Jenny  Lind  felt,  when  her  voice  came 
back  to  her.' 
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"  We  shall  soon  see  that.  I  don't  know 
that  the  music  has  ever  been  played  on 
an  organ  before.  But  you  see  it  is  a 
rare  production, — little  known,  —  a  book 
of  the  Law  not  read  out  of  the  sacred 
place.  Let  us  try  that  prayer  again. 
You  will  sing  it  differently  to  -  day,  —  I 
see  it  in  your  face." 

"  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  " 

Something  had  happened  to  the  voice 
that  sang.  Never  had  the  organist  heard 
such  tones  from  it  before  ;  there  was  vol- 
ume, depth,  purity,  such  as  had  been  un- 
heard by  those  who  thought  they  knew 
the  quality  and  compass  of  Sybella's  voice. 

The  organist  could  not  forbear  turn- 
ing and  looking  at  her  as  she  sang.  Great, 
evidently,  was  her  emotion.  This  na- 
ture that  had  been  in  bonds  manifestly 
had  eschewed  the  bondage.  Was  the 
organist  glad  thereat  ?  Whose  praise 
would  be  on  everybody's  lips  on  Sunday, 
if  Sybella  sang  like  this  ?  Are  women* 
and  men  generally  pleased  to  hear  the 
praises  of  a  rival  ?  You  have  had  full 
hearing,  generous,  more  than  patient ; 
do  you  feel  a  thrill  of  the  old  rapture,  a 
kindling  of  the  old  enthusiasm,  when  you 
hear  the  praises  of  the  young  new-comer, 
who  has  reached  you  with  a  stride,  and 
will  pass  you  at  a  bound  ?  Since  this 
may  be  in  human  nature,  say  '.'  Yes  "  to 
the  catechist.  For  the  organist  returned 
to  her  duties  with  a  brightened  face,  she 
touched  the  keys  with  new  power.  Then, 
again,  — 

"  Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father ! " 

Had  this  girl  the  vision  —  "  Not  far 
from  any  one  of  us  "  ? 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  organist. 
"  You  come  forth  at  last.  This  is  what 
I  expected,  when  I  overheard  you  in- 
structing the  children  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  Now  all  that  is  justified,  but 
you  have  been  a  long  while  about  it,  — 
or  I  have.  It  seems  the  right  chord  was 
n't  struck.  I  made  these  adaptations 
on  purpose  for  the  voice  I  expected  of 
you." 

"  Is  not  the  arrangement  a  new  one, 


Mrs.  Edgar  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from  one  of 
the  aisles.  "  It  is  perfect." 

"  It  is  a  new  adaptation,  Mr.  Muir,  and 
I  think  Miss  Ives  will  hardly  improve  on 
her  first  rendering.  It  is  getting  late  also. 
It  is  time  to  look  at  the  hymn." 

Mr.  Muir,  who  was  the  rector  of  the 
church,  now  passed  along  the  aisle  until 
he  was  beyond  the  voices  of  the  ladies  in 
the  choir,  and  then  he  stood,  during  the 
rehearsal  of  the  Easter  hymn,  — 

"  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day." 

One  repetition  of  these  verses,  and  the 
rehearsal  was  at  an  end.  Never  was  such 
before  in  that  place.  Never  before  in 
reality  had  organist  of  St.  Peter'a  at- 
tempted so  much.  When  the  choir  came 
together  for  an  hour's  practice,  this  would 
be  understood.  Miss  Ives  already  under- 
stood it. 

"  Now  indulge  me"  she  said,  "  if  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  satisfy  — • 
satisfy  you." 

In  consequence  of  this  request  the  or- 
ganist kept  her  place  till  night  had  act- 
ually descended.  Out  of  all  oratorios, 
and  from  many  an  opera,  she  brought 
the  immortal  graces,  and  all  conceivable 
renderings  of  passions,  fears,  and  aspira- 
tions of  men.  At  last,  and  as  it  seemed 
quite  suddenly,  she  broke  off,  closed  the 
organ-doors  and  locked  them,  then  rose 
from  her  place. 

A  dark  figure  at  the  same  moment 
passed  up  the  aisle  from  the  church  to 
the  vestry-room  in  the  rear,  and  organ- 
ist and  singer  left  the  church. 

III. 

"  I  BELIEVE,"  said  Sybella,  as  they 
went,  venturing  now,  while  aglow  with 
the  music,  on  what  heretofore  had  been 
forbidden  ground  to  her, — "I  believe,  if 
you  would  sing,  I  should  be  struck  dumb, 
just  as  now,  when  you  play,  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  do  anything  in  song.  Why  do  you 
never  sho\y  me  how  a  thing  should  be  dona 
by  singing  it  ?  I  've  had  teachers  with 
voices  hoarse  as  crows',  who  did  it ;  and 
I  profited,  for  I  understood  better  what 
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they  meant.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
natural  impulse,  and  I  don't  know  how 
you  control  it ;  for  of  course  you  do  con- 
trol it." 

That  was  a  venture,  felt  in  all  its  ven- 
turesomeness,  answered  not  with  en- 
couragement. 

"  It  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Miss  Edgar. 

14 1  expected  you  to  say  so ;  but 't  is  a 
scant  covering  for  the  truth.  For  have 
I  never  heard  you  sing  ?  When  I  was 
a  little  girl,  my  brothers  and  I  were  sent 
to  some  springs  in  the  mountains.  While 
we  were  there,  one  day  a  party  of  people 
came  on  horseback.  They  were  very  gay, 
and  one  of  them  sang.  It  has  come  back 
to  me  so  often,  that  day !  So  still,  bright, 
and  cool !  Did  you  ever  hear  singing  in 
the  Highland  solitudes  ?  When  I  sing 
my  best,  I  always  seem  to  hear  that  voice 
again.  Do  you  think  I  never  shall  ?  " 

44  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  such  an 
effect  as  you  describe  should  be  repeat- 
ed ?  Evidently  the  outcome  of  some  high- 
wrought,  rapt  state  of  your  own,  rather 
than  the  result  of  any  singer's  skill.  It  may 
happen  you  will  never  hear  a  voice  like 
that  again.  But  you  may  make  far  bet- 
ter melody  yourself.  -If  you  like  my  or- 
gan-music, don't  ask  me  for  better.  A 
little  instrumental  performance  is  all  I 
have  to  give." 

44  But,"  said  Sybella,  holding  to  the 
point  with  a  persistence  that  showed 
she  would  not  be  lightly  baffled,  4'her 
face  haunted  me,  too.  And  I  have  seen 
it  since  then,  —  engraved,  I  am  sure. 
Sometimes,  when  I  look  at  you  sudden- 
ly, I  seem  to  take  hold  upon  my  child- 
hood again." 

They  had  passed  from  the  yard,  and 
walked,  neither  of  them  knew  exactly 
whither;  but  now  said  the  organist  ab- 
ruptly, — 

44  Why  have  you  never  shown  me 
where  you  live  ?  " 

A  light  that  had  warmth  in  it  flashed 
over  the  pale  face  of  Sybella. 

44 1  will  show  you  now,"  she  ^aid. 

And  so  they  walked  on  together,  with  a 
distinct  aim,  —  Sybella  the  guide.  She 
seemed  tranquilly  happy  at  this  moment, 


and  fain  would  she  lay  her  heart  in  the 
hand  of  the  organist ;  for  a  great  trust 
had  composed  the  heart  that  long  since 
withdrew  its  riches  from  the  world,  and 
hid  them  for  the  coining  of  one  who 
should  take  usury.  How  long  he  was 
in  coming !  how  strangely  long !  rare 
worldliness !  almost  it  seemed  that  now 
she  would  wait  no  longer,  for  the  gold 
must  be  given  away. 

44  Why  do  you  sing,  Sybella  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Edgar,  as  they  went. 

44  Why  did  I  stop  singing  ?  "  asked  the 
young  lady  in  turn ;  this  stiff,  shy,  proud 
creature,  what  flame  might  one  soon  see 
flaring  out  of  those  blue  eyes  ! 

41 1  knew  there  had  been  a  break, — 
that  there  must  have  been." 

4'  For  two  years  I  did  nothing  but  wait 
in  silence." 

44  What, —  for  the  voice  to  come  back  ? 
overwork  ?  paying  a  penalty  ?  " 

14  No,  —  not  the  penalty  of  overwork, 
at  least.  I  lost  everything  in  a  moment. 
That  was  penalty,  perhaps,  for  having 
risked  everything.  I  have  only  recently 
been  getting  back  a  little:  no,  getting 
back  nothing, — but  some  new  life,  out  of 
a  new  world,  I  think.  A  different  world 
from  what  I  ever  thought  to  inhabit.  New 
to  me  as  the  earth  was  to  Noah  after  the 
Flood.  He  could  n't  turn  a  spade  but  he 
laid  open  graves,  nor  pull  a  flower  but  it 
broke  his  heart.  I  should  never  have 
been  in  the  church  -  choir  but  for  you. 
Of  that  I  am  satisfied.  When  you  came 
and  asked  me,  you  saw,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  excited  more  than  so  slight  a  matter 
warranted.  It  was,  indeed,  a  simple 
enough  request.  Not  surprising  that 
you  should  discover,  dhe  way  or  another, 
I  could  sing.  And  there  was  need  enough 
of  a  singer  with  such  an  organist.  But 
you  never  could  guess  what  I  went 
through  after  I  had  promised,  till  the 
Sunday  came.  You  remember  how  as- 
tonished you  were  when  I  came  into  the 
choir.  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to 
excuse  me  from  my  part.  But  you  at 
least  understood  something  of  it ;  you  did 
not  even  ask  if  I  were  not  ill.  It  seems 
a  long  time  since  then." 
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A  little  to  the  organist's  surprise,  it 
•was  into  a  broad  and  handsome  street 
that  Sybella  now  led  the  way,  and  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  very  handsome  house 
she  stopped. 

"  Will  you  not  come  in  and  discover 
where  I  live,  and  how  ?  It  will  be  too 
late  in  a  moment  for  you  to  go  back 
alone.  I  shall  find  somebody  to  attend 
you." 

"  In  the  ten  months  I  have  played  the 
organ  of  St.  Peter's  Church  I  have  not 
entered  another  person's  dwelling  than 
my  own.  I  set  aside  a  purpose  that  must 
still  be  rigidly  held,  for  you.  Possibly 
you  may  incur  some  danger  in  receiving 
me." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Sybella ;  and  she  led 
the  way  into  the  house.  For  one  instant 
she  had  looked  her  surprise  at  Miss  Ed- 
gar's last  words,  but  not  for  half  an  in- 
stant did  she  look  the  hesitation  such 
words  might  have  occasioned. 

The  house  into  which  they  passed  did 
not,  in  truth,  look  like  one  to  suffer  in. 
Walls  lined  with  pictures,  ceilings  hung 
with  costly  chandeliers,  floors  covered 
with  softest,  finest  carpets  of  most  bril- 
liant patterns,  this  seemed  like  a  place 
for  enjoyment,  designed  by  happy  hearts. 
It  was :  all  this  wealth,  and  elaboration 
of  its  evidences,  —  this  covering  of  what 
might  have  looked  like  display  by  the 
careful  veil  of  taste.  But  the  house  was 
the  home  of  orphaned  children,  —  of  this 
girl,  and  three  brothers,  who  were  united 
in  their  love  for  Sybella,  but  on  few  other 
points.  And  curious  wa£  the  revelation 
their  love  had.  For  they  were  worldly 
men,  absorbed  in  various  ways  by  the 
world,  and  Sybella  lived  alone  here,  as 
she  said,  though  the  house  was  the  home 
of  all ;  for  one  was  now  abroad,  and  one 
was  in  the  army,  and  one  was  —  who 
knew  where  ? 

In  the  drawing-room  it  was  about  the 
piano  that  the  evidences  of  real  life  and 
actual  enjoyment  were  gathered.  Flow- 
ers filled  a  dozen  vases  grouped  on  tables, 
ornamenting  brackets,  flower-stands,  and 
pedestals  of  various  kinds.  The  grand 
piano  seemed  the  base  of  a  glowing  and 


fragrant  pyramid;  and  there,  it  -was 
easy  to  see,  musical  studies  by  day  and 
by  night  went  on. 

Straight  toward  the  piano  both  ladies 
went. 

"  Now,  for  once,"  said  the  organist. 

Sybella  stood  a  moment  doubting, 
then  she  turned  to  a  book-rack  and  be- 
gan to  look  over  some  loose  sheets  of 
music.  Presently  desisting,  she  came 
back.  One  steady  .purpose  had  been  in 
her  mind  all  the  while.  She  now  sat 
down  and  produced  from  the  piano  what 
the  organist  had  astonished  her  by  exe- 
cuting in  the  church.  But  it  seemed  a 
variation. 

The  work  of  a  moment  ?  an  effort  of 
memory  ?  a  wonderful  recall  of  what  she 
had  just  now  heard  ?  The  organist  did 
not  imagine  such  a  thing.  There  was, 
there  could  be,  only  one  solution  to  any- 
thing so  mysterious.  She  came  nearer  to 
Sybella;  invisible  arms  of  succor  seem- 
ed flung  about  the  girl,  who  played  as 
she  had  never  played  before,  —  as  weep- 
ing mortals  smile,  when  they  are  safe  in 
heavec. 

When  she  had  finished,  many  minutes 
passed  before  either  spoke  a  word.  At 
last  Sybella  said,  — 

"  He  told  me  there  was  no  written 
copy  of  this  thing  he  could  secure  for 
me,  but  that  I  must  have  it ;  so  he  wrote 
it  from  memory,  and  I  elaborated  the 
idea  I  had  from  his  description,  mak- 
ing some  mistakes,  I  find.  I  am  speak- 
ing," she  added,  with  a  resolution  so  de- 
termined that  it  had  almost  the  sound 
of  defiance,  —  "I  am  speaking  of  Adam 
von  Gelhorn." 

"  When  was  this  ?  " 

"  In  our  last  days." 

"  He  is  dead,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  long  ?  " 

"  Three  years." 

Whether  the  organist  remained  here 
after  this,  or  if  other  words  were  add- 
ed to  these  by  the  hostess  or  the  guest, 
there  is  no  report.  But  I  can  imagine 
that  in  such  an  hour,  even  between  these 
two,  little  could  be  said.  Yesterday  1 
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saw  on  a  monument  a  little  bird  perch- 
ed, quite  content,  and  still,  so  far  as 
song  went,  as  the  dead  beneath  him  and 
around  me.  He  was  throbbing  from  far 
flight ;  silence  and  rest  were  all  he  could 
now  endure.  But  by-and-by  he  shook 
his  wings  and  was  off  again,  and  nobody 
that  saw  him  could  tell  where  in  the  sea 
of  air  the  voyager  found  his  last  island 
of  refreshment. 

IV. 

ON  Miss  Edgar's  return  to  her  room, 
as  she  opened  the  door,  a  flood  of  fra- 
grance rolled  upon  her.  She  put  up  her 
hand  in  hasty  gesture,  as  if  to  rebuke 
or  resist  it,  while  a  shade  of  displeasure 
crossed  her  face.  On  the  piano  lay  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  richest  in  hue  and  fra- 
grance that  garden  or  hot-house  knows. 
All  the  season's  splendor  seemed  concen- 
trated within  those  narrow  bounds. 

The  gas  was  already  burning  from  a 
single  jet,  which  she  approached  without 
observing  the  unusual  fact,  for  the  organ- 
ist was  accustomed  in  this  room  herself 
to  control  light  and  darkness. 

One  glance  only  was  needed  to  con- 
vince her  through  what  avenue  this  flow- 
ery gift  had  come. 

Such  gifts  were  offerings  of  more  than 
common  significance.  Their  renewal  at 
this  day  seemed  to  disturb  the  organist 
as  she  turned  the  bouquet  slowly  in  her 
hand  and  perceived  how  the  old  arrange- 
ment had  been  adhered  to,  from  passion- 
flower to  camellia,  whitest  white  lily,  and 
most  delicate  of  roses;  moss  and  vine- 
tendril,  jessamine,  heliotrope,  violet,  ivy  : 
it  was  a  work  of  Art  consummating  that 
of  Nature,  and  complete. 

With  the  bouquet  in  her  hand,  she 
went  and  sat  down  at  the  window.  It 
was  easy  to  see,  by  the  changes  of  coun- 
tenance, that  she  was  fast  assuming  the 
reins  of  a  resolution.  Would  the  door 
of  the  organist  of  St.  Peter's  never  open 
but  to  guests  ethereal  as  these?  The 
question  was  somehow  asked,  and  she 
could  not  choose  but  hear  it. 

If  he  who  sent  the  gift  had  pondered 


.  it,  no  less  did  she.  And  for  result,  at  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning,  the  lady 
who  had  lived  her  life  in  sovereign  inde- 
pendence and  an  almost  absolute  soli- 
tude, week  after  week  these  many  months 

here  in  H ,  was  on  her  way  to  the 

studio  of  Adam  von  Gelhorn. 

As  to  the  lady,  what  image  has  the 
reader  conjured  up  to  fancy  ?  Any  vis- 
ion ?  She  was  the  shadow  of  a  woman. 
Rachel,  in  her  last  days,  not  more  ethe- 
real. Two  pale-faced,  blue-eyed  wom- 
en could  not  be  more  dissimilar  than 
the  organist  and  her  soprano.  For  the 
organist  plainly  was  herself,  with  mere- 
ly an  abatement,  that  might  have  ris- 
en from  anxiety,  work,  or  study ;  what- 
ever her  disturbance,  she  made  no  ex- 
hibition of  it ;  it  was  always  a  tranquil 
face,  and  no  storms  or  wrecks  were  dis- 
coverable in  those  deep  blue  eyes.  What 
those  few  faint  lines  on  her  countenance 
might  mean  she  does  not  choose  you  shall 
interpret ;  therefore  attempt  it  not.  But 
when  you  look  at  Sybella,  it  is  sorrow  you 
see  ;  and  she  says  as  plainly  as  if  you 
heard  her  voice,  — 

"  I  have  come  to  the  great  state  where 
I  expect  nothing  and  am  content." 

Yet  content!  Is  it  content  you  read 
in  her  face,  in  her  smile  ?  Is  it  satisfac- 
tion that  can  gaze  out  thus  upon  the 
world  ? 

It  is  sorrow  rather,  —  and  sorrow,  with 
a  questioning  thereat,  that  seems  pro- 
phetic of  an  answer  that  shall  yet  over- 
throw all  the  grim  deductions,  and  re- 
store the  early  imaginings,  pure  hopes, 
desires,  and  loving  aims. 

You  will  choose  to  gaze  rather  after 
this  shadowy  vision  of  the  fair,  golden 
hair  that .  lies  tranquilly  on  the  high  and 
beautiful  forehead  ;  the  face,  pale  as  pal- 
lor itself,  which  seems  to  have  no  color, 
except  in  eyes  and  lips :  the  eyes  so  large 
and  blue ;  the  lips  with  their  story  of 
firm  courage  and  true  genius,  so  grand 
in  calm.  A  figure,  however,  not  likely 
to  attract  the  many,  but  whom  it  held  for 
once  it  held  forever. 

So  the  organist  came  to  the  room  of 
Adam  von  Gelhorn. 
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She  knew  his  working  hours  and  hab- 
its, it  seemed ;  at  least,  she  did  not  fail  to 
find  him,  and  at  work. 

As  she  stepped  forward  into  the  apart- 
ment, before  whose  door  she  had  paused 
a  moment,  no  trace  of  embarrassment  or 
of  irresolution  was  to  be  seen  in  face, 
eye,  or  movement. 

But  the  artist,  who  arose  from  his  work, 
ia as  taken  by  surprise. 

The  armor  of  the  world  did  not  suffice 
to  protect  him  at  this  moment.  He  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  woman  who  was 
here. 

"  Mrs.  Edgar  ! " 

"  Adam." 

"  Here  ! " 

"  To  thank  you  for  the.  flowers,  and  to 
warn  you  that  setting  them  in  deserts  is 
neither  safe  nor  providential." 

And  now  her  eyes  ran  round  the  room, 
—  a  flash  in  which  was  sheathed  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  and  of  friendly  pride.  She 
had  come  here  full  of  reproaches,  but  sure- 
ly there  was  some  enchantment  against 
her. 

"  You  will  order  a  picture,  perhaps  ?  " 
said  the  artist,  restored  to  at  least  an  ap- 
pearance of  ease. 

,  But  his  eyes  did  not  follow  hers.  They 
stopped  with  her:  with  some  misgiving, 
some  doubt,  some  perplexity,  for  he  knew 
not  perfectly  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood. 

"  You  have  been  twice  to  see  me,  and 
both  times  have  missed  me,"  she  said. 
"I  was  sorry  for  that.  I  did  not  know 
until  then  that  you  were  living  here." 

"  But  what  does  it  mean,  that  nobody 

in  H has  heard  the  voice  yet  ?     It 

has  distracted  me  -to  think,  perhaps,  some 
harm  has  come  to  it." 

"  Let  that  fear  rest.  The  voice  has 
had  its  day.  I  left  it  behind  me  at  Havre. 
Any  repetition  of  what  we  used  to  im- 
agine were  triumphs  in  the  wonderful 
Diisseldorf  days  would  now  seem  absurd, 
to  the  painter  of  these  pictures,  as  to 
me." 

"  They  were  triumphs  !  Besides,  have 
you  forgotten  ?  Was  it  not  in  New 
York,  in  '53,  that  you  imported  the  voice 


from  Havre,  left  behind  by  mistake  ? 
What  more  could  be  asked  than  to  in- 
spire a  town  with  enthusiasm,  so*  that 
the  dullest  should  feel  the  contagion  ? 
They  were  triumphs  such  as  women  have 
seldom  achieved.  If  you  disdain  them, 
recollect  that  human  nature  is  still  the 
same,  and  all  that  I  have  done  is  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  voice  that  broke  on 
me  in  Diisseldorf,  and  opened  heaven. 
And  people  find  some  pleasure  in  my 
pictures." 

"  Well  may  they  !  You,  also.  You 
have  kept  that  power  separate  from  sin- 
ners, unless  I  mistake.  If  it  be  my  mu- 
sic, or  the  face  yonder,  that  has  helped 
you,  or  something  else,  unconfessed,  per- 
haps unknown,  you  can,  I  perceive,  at 
least  love  Art  worthily,  and  be  constant. 
As  for  SU  Peter's,  and  myself,  I  find  the 
fine  organ  there  quite  enough,  with  the 
boys  to  train  and  Miss  Sybella  Ives  to 
instruct.  It  is  n't  much  I  can  do  for 
.her,  though ;  she  is  already  a  great  and 
wonderful  artist." 

"  Is  it  possible  you  think  so  ! " 

Was  it  really  wonder  at  the  judgment 
she  heard  in  that  exclamation  ?  The 
voice  sounded  void  of  all  except  wonder, 
—  yet  wonder,  perhaps,  least  of  all  was 
paramount  in  the  pavilion  of  his  secret 
thoughts. 

"  Decidedly.  But  I  only  engaged 
there  as  organist.  I  find  sufficient  pleas- 
ure instructing  the  young  lady,  without 
feeling  ambitious  to  appear  there  as  her 
rival." 

"  But  you  know  she  is  not  a  profes- 
sional singer "  :  these  words  escaped  the 
artist  in  spite  of  him.  "  She  is  an  heir- 
ess of  one  of  the  wealthiest  old  families 
of  this'  old  town." 

"  Nevertheless,  she  is  growing  so  rare- 
ly in  these  days  I  would  not  for  the 
world  check  that  growth,  as  I  see  I 
might.  Besides,  I  am  selfish ;  it 's  best 
for  me  to  keep  to  my  engagement,  and 
not  volunteer  anything." 

"  And  so  we  who  have  memories  must 
rest  content  with  them.  I  am  glad  you 
tell  me,  if  it  must  be  so.  I  have  not 
haunted  you,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  almost  de- 
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served  your  thanks  on  that  account.  I  've 
haunted  the  church,  though,  but " 

"  Well." 

"  Miss  Ives  sings  better  than  she  did,  — 
too  well  for  such  a  girl  in  such  a  place." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because,  as  I  said  before,  neither  Art 
nor  fortune  justifies  her,  and  what  she 
gets  will  spoil  her." 

He  ended  in  confusion ;  some  thought 
unexpressed  overthrew  him  just  here,  and 
he  could  not  instantly  gather  himself  up 
again. 

"  Do  not  fear,"  was  the  calm  answer. 
"  She  is  sacredly  safe  from  that,  —  as 
safe  as  I  am.  For  so  young  a  person, 
she  is  rich  in  safeguards,  though  she 
seems  to  be  alone ;  and  she  is  brave 
enough  to  use  them.  If  you  come  to  the 
church  to-morrow,  you  will  be  converted 
from  the  error  of  some  of  your  worst 
thoughts." 

"  I  told  you  in  secret  once,  Heaven 
knows  under  what  insane  infatuation, 
what  I  could  tell  you  now  with  husband 
or  child  for  audience,  —  there  is,  there 
has  ever  been,  but  one  voice  for  me." 

For  answer  the  organist  lifted  the  lid 
of  the  artist's  piano,  touched  a  few  notes, 
and  sang. 

Was  that  the  voice  that  once  brought 
out  the  applause  of  the  people,  rushing 
and  roaring  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  ? 

The  same,  etherealized,  strengthened, 
• —  meeting  the  desire  of  the  trained  and 
cultured  man,  as  once-Jt  had  the  im- 
passioned aspiration  of  youth. 

He  stood  there,  as  of  old,  completely 
subject  to  her  will ;  and  of  old  she  had 
worked  for  good,  as  one  of  God's  ac- 
credited angels.  Every  evil  passion  in 
those  days  had  stqod  rebuked  'before 
the  charmed  circle  of  her  influences  :  a 
voice  to  long  for  as  the  hart  longs  for 
the  water  -  brooks ;  a  spirit  to  trust  for 
work,  or  for  love,  or  for  truth,  —  "  truest 
truth,"  and  stanchest  loyalty,  as  one 
might  trust  those  who  are  delivered  for- 
ever from  the  power  of  temptation. 

When  she  had  ended  the  song,  she 
had  indeed  ended.  Not  one  note  more. 
Closing  the  piano,  she  walked  about  the 


room,  looking  at  his  pictures  one  after 
another,  pausing  long  before  some,  but 
the  silence  in  which  she  made  the  cir- 
cuit was  unbroken. 

At  last  she  came  to  the  last-painted 
picture,  where  a  soldier  lay  dying,  with 
glory  on  his  face,  victory  in  his  eyes. 
Beside  this  she  remained. 

"  There  's  many  a  realization  of  that 
dream,"  she  said. 

The  words  seemed  to  sting  the  artist  as 
though  she  had  said  instead,  "  Here 's  one 
who  is  in  no  danger  of  realizing  it." 

•"  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  I  might  one 
day  prove  for  myself  the  emotions  attrib- 
uted to  that  soldier." 

She  hesitated  before  answering.  A 
vision  rose  before  her,  —  a  vision  of  fields 
covered  with  the  slain,  unburied  dead. 
Here  the  paths  of  honor  were  cut  short 
by  the  grave.  She  looked  at  Adam  von 
Gelhorn.  Here  was  no  warrior  except 
for  courage,  no  knight  but  for  chivalry. 
Yet  how  proudly  his  eyes  met  hers ! 
What  was  this  glance  that  seemed  sud- 
denly to  fall  upon  her  from  some  un- 
broken, awful  height?  It  was  a  great 
thing  to  say,  with  the  knowledge  that 
came  with  that  glance,  — 

"  Do  you  no  longer  think  so  ?  Pa- 
triotism has  its  tests.  This  war  will  be 
long  enough  to  sift  enthusiasms." 

Humbly  he  answered,  — 

"  I  wait  my  time." 

Then,  urged  on  by  two  motives,  dis- 
tinct, yet  confluent,  and  so  all-power- 
ful,— 

"  Strange  army,  Adam,  if  all  the  sol- 
diers waited  for  it." 

He  answered  her  as  mildly  as  before, 
but  with  quite  as  deep  assurance,  — 

"  Not  a  man  of  them  but  has  heard 
his  name  called.  The  time  of  a  man  is 
his  own.  The  trumpet  sounds,  and 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

"  And  do  you  wait  that  sound  ?  Then 
verily  you  may  remain  here  safely,  and 
paint  fine  pictures  of  wounded  men  on 
awful  battle-fields." 

The  artist  looked  at  the  woman.  Did 
she  speak  to  test  his  patience,  or  his 
courage,  or  his  loyalty  ?  Gravely  he 
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answered,  true  to  himself,  though  baffled 
in  his  endeavor  to  read  what  she  chose 
to  conceal,  — 

"  Once  I  took  everything  you  said  as 
if  you  were  inspired,  for  I  believed  you 
were.  For  years  I  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  think  of  your  approval,  and  wait 
for  it,  and  long  for  it ;  for  I  always  knew  • 
you  would  finally  stand  here  in  the  midst 
of  my  work  as  the  one  thing  that  should 
prove  to  me  it  was  good.  If  you  could 
only  know  what  sort  of  value  I  have  set 
on  the  praise  of  critics  while  waiting  for 
yours,  you  would  deem  me  ungrateful. 
But  I  knew  you  would  come.  You  are 
here,  then,  —  and  I  perceive,  though  you 
do  not  say  so,  that  I  have  not  wasted  time ; 
often,  while  I  was  painting  that  hero  yon- 
der, I  said  to  myself,  '  Better  die  than  hold 
on  to  life  or  self  a  moment  after  the  voice 
calls  ! '  Julia,  it  has  called  !  " 

This  was  spoken  quietly  enough,  but 
with  the  deep  feeling  that  seeks  neither 
outlet  nor  consolation  in  sound.  Hav- 
ing spoken,  he  went  up  to  his  easel,  cut 
away  the  canvas  with  long,  even  knife- 
strokes,  set  aside  the  frame.  He  was 
ready.  And  now  he  waited  further  or- 
ders, —  looking  at  the  woman  who  had 
.accomplished  so  much. 

She  did  not,  by  gesture  or  word,  in- 
terrupt him ;  but  when  he  stood  absolute- 
ly motionless  and  silent,  as  if  more  were 
to  be  said,  and  by  her,  she  evidently  fal- 
tered. 

"  Give  me  the  canvas,"  she  said. 

"  Your  trophy." 

He  gave  it  her  with  a  smile. 

"  No ;  but  if  a  trophy,  worth  more 
than  could  be  told.  There  's  nobler 
work  for  you  to  do  than  painting  pic- 
tures. Atonement,  —  reconciliation,  — 
sacrifice." 

"  Where  ?  when  ?  how  ?  " 

He  put  these  questions  with  a  distinct- 
ness that  required  answer. 

"  Your  heart  will  tell  you." 

He  had  his  answer. 

"  And  the  portrait  yonder,  that  will 
tell  you.  It  is  not  hers,  you  will  say. 
But  it  is  not  mine,  nor  a  vision,  except 
as  you  have  glorified  her.  In  spite  of 


yourself,  you  are  true.      And  in  spite  of 
herself,  Sybella  believes  in  you." 

"  Such  a  collection  of  incoherent  frag- 
ments from  the  lips  of  an  artist  accus- 
tomed to  treat  of  unities,  —  it  is  incom- 
prehensible." 

So  the  painter  began ;  but  he  ended, — 

"  When  I  come  back  from  battle,  I 
will  think  of  what  you  say.     I  do  believe 
in  my  own  integrity  as  firmly  as  I  trust  . 
my  loyalty." 

There  was  a  rare  gentleness  in  the 
man's  voice  that  seemed  to  say  that  mists 
were  rising  to  envelop  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  and  he  looked  forth,  not 
to  the  bald  heights,  but  along  the  purple 
heather-reaches,  where  any  human  feet 
might  walk,  finding  pleasant  paths,  fair 
flowers,  cool  shades,  and  blessed  reflec- 
tions of  heaven. 

V.    • 

THE  rector  of  St.  Peter's  sat  in  the 
vestry-room,  which  he  used  for  his  study, 
when  there  came  an  interruption  to  the 
even  tenor  of  his  orthodox  thinking. 

WThoever  sought  him  did  so  with  a  de- 
termination that  carried  the  various  doors 
between  him  and  the  study,  and  at  last 
came  the  knock,  of  which  he  sat  in  mo- 
mentary dread.  It  expressed  the  out- 
sider so  imperatively,  that  the  minister 
at  once  laid  aside  his  pen,  and  opened 
the  door.  And,  alas !  it  was  Saturday, 
•  P.  M.,  —  Easter  at  hand  ! 

He  should  have  been  glad,  of  course, 
of  the  cordial  hand-grasp  with  which  his 
stanch  supporter,  Gerald  Deane,  saluted 
him  ;  but  he  had  been  interrupted  in  ne- 
cessary work,  and  his  face  betrayed  him. 
It  told  unqualified  surprise,  that,  at  such 
an  hour,  he  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
the  warden. 

The  warden,  however,  was  absorbed  in 
his  own  business  to  an  extent  that  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  what  the  minis- 
ter's mood  might  be.  He  began  to  speak 
the  moment  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  arm-chair  opposite  Mr.  Muir. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  what  sort  of 
person  we  've  got  here  in  our  organist  ?  " 
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Indignant  was  the  speaker's  voice,  and 
indignant  were  his  eyes  ;  he  spoke  quick, 
breathed  hard,  showed  all  the  signs  of 
violent  emotion. 

The  minister's  bland  face  had  a  puz- 
zled expression,  as  he  answered,  — 

"  A  first-rate  musician,  Deane,  —  and 
a  lady.  That 's  about  the  extent  of  my 
information." 

"  A  Rebel !  and  the  wife  of  a  Rebel ! " 
was  Deane's  wrathful  answer. 

Hitherto,  what  had  he  not  said  or 
done  in  the  way  of  supporting  the  or- 
ganist ? 

"  A  Rebel  ?  "  exclaimed  the  minister, 
thrown  suddenly  off  his  guard. 

He  might  have  heard  calumny  uttered 
against  one  under  his  tender  care  by  the 
way  that  single  word  burst  from  him. 

"  The  wife  of  a  Rebel  general,  and  a 
spy ! " 

Deane's  voice  made  one  think  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  inevitable  forfeitures, 
unfailing  executions  of  unrelenting  judg- 
ments. 

"  For  a  spy,  she  makes  poor  use  of  her 
advantages,"  said  the  minister.  "  She  's 
never  anywhere,  that  I  can  learn,  except 
in  the  church  and  her  own  room." 

"  I  dare  say  anybody  will  believe  that 
whom  she  chooses  to  have  believe  it.  How 
do  you  or  I  know  what  she  is  ?  or  where  ? 
or  what  she  does  ?  We  're  not  the  kind 
of  men  for  her  to  take  into  confidence. 
She  is  evidently  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  it  would  n't  be  safe  to  tamper  with 
us  !  But  we  must  get  rid  of  her,  or  we 
shall  have  the  organ  demolished  and  the 
church  about  our  ears.  Let  the  mob  once 
suspect  that  we  employ  a  spy  here  to 
do  our  music  for  us,  and  see  what  our 
chance  would  be  !  There  's  no  use  ask- 
ing for  proof.  There' 's  a  young  man  in 
my  storehouse,  a  contraband,  who  recog- 
nized her  somewhere  in  the  street  this 
morning,  and  he  says  she  is  the  wife  of  the 
Rebel  General  Edgar ;  and  if  it 's  true, 
and  there  's  no  question  about  that,  /  say 
she  ought  to  be  arrested." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  "  —  the  minister  was 
thrown  off  his  guard,  and  failed  to  esti- 
mate aright  the  kind  of  patriotism  he 


bluffed  off  with  so  little  ceremony ;  — 
"  the  negro  " 

"  Negro  !  face  as  white  as  mine,  Sir  ! 
Well,  yes,  negro,  I  suppose, — slave,  any 
way,  —  do  you  want  him  summoned  in 
here  ?  Do  you  want  to  see  him  ?  He 
gives  his  testimony  intelligently  enough. 
Or  shall  we  send  for  Mrs.  Edgar  ?  For 
it 's  high  time  she  were  thrown  on  her 
own  resources,  instead  of  being  maintain- 
ed at  our  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enemy." 

Precisely  as  he  finished  speaking  sound- 
ed a  peal  from  the  great  organ,  and  Mr. 
Deane  just  half  understood  the  look  on 
the  minister's  face  as  he  turned  from  him 
to  listen. 

A  better  understanding  would  have 
kept  him  silent  longer;  but,  unable  to 
control  himself,  he  said,  — 

"  We  're  buying  that  at  too  high  a 
price.  Better  go  back  to  drunken  Mal- 
lard, —  a  great  sight  better.  McClellan 
would  tell  us  so ;  so  would  Jeff  Davis." 

"  What  can  be  done?  "  asked  the  min- 
ister. 

Never  had  that  good  man  looked  and 
felt  so  helpless  as  at  this  moment.  His 
words,  and  still  more  his  look,  vexed  and 
surprised  the  ever-ready  Deane. 

"  Exactly  what  would  be  done,  if  the 
woman  played  fifty  times  worse,  and 
looked  like  a  beggar.  A  medium  per- 
former with  an  ugly  visage  would  not 
find  us  stumbling  against  duty.  No  re- 
spect should  be  shown  to  persons,  when 
such  a  charge  is  brought  up.  The  facts 

must  be  tested,  and  Miss  Edgar 

What  's  the  reason  she  never  owned  she 
was  a  Mrs.  ?  " 

"  Why,  Deane,  did  you  ever  hear  me 
address  her  or  speak  of  her  in  any  other 
way  ?  I  knew  she  Avas  a  married  woman." 

"  Did  you  know  she  had  a  husband 
living,  too '?  " 

"  No." 

Mr.  Muir  spoke  as  if  it  were  beneath 
him  to  suppose  that  use  was  to  be  made, 
to  the  damage  of  the  woman,  of  such  ac- 
knowledgment. 

•'  It  don't  look  well  that  people  in  gen- 
eral are  ignorant  of  the  fact.  I  tell  you 
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it 's  suspicious.  It  strikes  me  I  never 
Leard  anybody  call  her  anything  but 
Miss  Edgar.  Excuse  me ;  of  course  you 
knew  better." 

"  Yes,  and  some  beside  myself.  She 
told  me  she  was  a  married  woman.  But 
really,  Deane,  we  could  n't  expect,  es- 
pecially of  a  woman  who  has  been  liv- 
ing for  months,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  abso- 
lute retirement,  that  she  should  go  about 
making  explanations  in  regard  to  her 
private  affairs.  I  have  inferred,  I  con- 
fess, that  she  had  in  some  unfortunate 
manner  terminated  her  union  with  her 
husband ;  and  I  have  always  hoped  that 
her  coming  here  might  prove  a  provi- 
dential, happy  thing, — that  somehow  she 
might  find  her  way  out  of  trouble,  and 
resume,  what  has  evidently  been  broken 
off,  a  peaceful  and  happy  life.  She  is 
familiar  with  happiness." 

"  Well,  Sir  ! "  Deane  exploded  on  the 
preacher's  mildness,  of  which  he  had 
grown  in  the  last  few  seconds  terribly 
impatient,  "  I  don't  know  how  far  Chris- 
tian charity  may  go,  —  a  great  way  far- 
ther, it  seems,  than  it  need  to,  if  it  will 
submit  to  the  impertinence  of  a  traitor's 
coming  among  us  and  accepting  our  sup- 
port, at  the  same  time  that  she  takes  ad- 
vantage of  her  sex  and  position  to  betray 
us.  For  thai  business  stands  just  where 
it  did  before.  There  is  n't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  she  will  find  abettors  enough 
who  are  as  false  and  daring  and  impu- 
dent as  herself.  Whether  we  shall  suf- 
fer them  is  a  question,  it  seems.  Excuse 
my  plain  speaking,  but- 1  am  surprised 
all  round." 

"  No  more  than  I  am,  Mr.  Deane.  It 
is,  as  you  say,  our  duty  immediately  to 
examine  into  this  business ;  but  we  can- 
not, look  at  it  as  you  will,  we  cannot  do 
BO  with  too  much  caution.  It  is  a  disa- 
greeable eiTand  for  a  man  to  undertake. 
Let  us  at  least  defer  judgment  for  the 
present.  I  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Edgar 
about  it  myself,  and  communicate  the 
result  immediately  to  you.  Do  you  pre- 
fer to  remain  here  till  I  return  ?  " 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  but  Deane  rose 
also.  It  had  at  last  penetrated  the  brain 


of  this  most  shrewd,  but  also  very  dull 
man,  that  the  business  might  be  conduct- 
ed with  courtesy,  and  that  a  little  skill 
might  manage  it  as  effectually  as  a  good 
deal  of  courage. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said ;  "  he  could  trust 
the  business  to  the  minister.  Liked  to 
do  so,  of  course.  If  there  was  any  shame 
or  remorse  in  the  woman,  Mr.  Muir  was 
the  proper  person  to  deal  with  it." 

And  so  Deane  retired. 

But  when  he  was  gone,  the  minister 
stood  listening  to  his  departing  steps  as 
long  as  they  could  be  heard ;  then  he  sat 
down  in  his  study-chair,,  and  seemed  in 
no  haste  to  go  about  the  business  with 
which  he  stood  commissioned. 

Still  the  organ-music  wandered  through 
the  church.  Prayer  of  Moses,  Miserere, 
De  Profundis,  the  Voice  of  One  crying 
in  the  Wilderness,  a  Song  in  the  Night, 
the  darkness  of  desolation  rifted  only  by 
the  cry  for  deliverance,  tragic  human 
experience,  exhausted  human  hope,  and 
dying  faith, — he  seemed  to  interpret  the 
sounds  as  they  swept  from  the  organ- 
loft  and  wandered  darkly  down  the  nave 
among  the  great  stone  pillars,  till  they 
stood,  a  dismal  congregation,  at  the  low 
door  of  the  vestry-room,  pleading  with 
him  for  her  who  sent  them  thither,  and 
astounding  him  by  the  hot  calumniation 
that  preceded  them. 

At  last,  for  he  was  a  man  to  do  his 
duty,  in  spite  of  whatsoever  shrinking,  — 
and  if  this  accusation  were  true,  it  would 
be  indeed  hard  to  forgive,  impossible  to 
overlook  the  offence, — the  minister  walk- 
ed out  from  the  vestry  into  the  church. 

The  organist  must  have  heard  him 
coming,  for  she  broke  off  suddenly,  and 
dismissed  the  boy  who  worked  the  bel- 
lows, at  the  same  moment  herself  rising 
to  depart. 

Just  then  the  minister  ascended  the 
steps  that  led  into  the  choir. 

She  had  no  purpose  to  remain  a  mo- 
ment, and  merely  paused  for  civil  speech, 
choosing,  however,  that  he  should  see 
she  was  detained. 

He  did  not  accept  the  signs,  and,  with 
his  usual  grave  deference  to  the  will  of 
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others  in  things  trivial,  allow  her  to  pass. 
He  said,  instead, — 

"  Mrs.  Edgar,  I  wish  you  might  give 
me  a  moment,  though  I  do  not  see  how 
what  I  have  undertaken  can  be  said  in 
that  length  of  time.  I  choose  that  you 
should  hear  from  one  who  wishes  you 
nothing  but  good  the  strange  story  that 
troubles  me." 

"  I  remain,  Mr.  Muir,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  and  she  sat  down. 

The  subject  was  too  disagreeable  for 
him  to  dally  with  it.  If  the  charge  were 
a  true  one,  no  consideration  was  due  ;  if 
untrue,  the  sooner  that  was  made  appar- 
ent, the  better. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  organist  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's is  not  as  loyal  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  might  be  hoped  by  those 
who  admire  and  trust  her  most ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  she  is  the  wife  of  a 
Rebel  leader,  and  in  communication  with 
Rebels.  It  sounds  harsh,  but  I  speak  as 
a  friend.  I  do  n6t  credit  these  things ; 
but  they  're  said,  and  I  repeat  them  to 
relieve  others  of  what  they  might  deem 
a  duty." 

Swiftly  on  his  words  came  her  answer. 

"  You  have  not  believed  it,  Sir  ?  " 

Looking  at  her,  it  was  the  easiest  thing 
for  the  minister  to  feel  and  say,  —  and, 
oh,  how  he  wished  for  Deane  !  — 

"  Not  "one  word  of  it,  Madam." 

"  That  is  sufficient. — sufficient,  at  least, 
for  me.  But  do  they,  does  any  one,  de- 
sire that  I  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment ?  I  am  ready  to  do  either,  or  both. 
I  hardly  reverence  the  Constitution  more 
than  I  do  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of 
our  affairs.  To  me  he  is  the  hero  of  this 
age." 

The  minister  smiled,  —  a  cordial  smile, 
right  trustful,  cordial,  glad. 

"  It  may  be  well,"  said  he.  "  These 
are  strange  days  to  live  in,  and  we  all 
abhor  suspicion  of  our  loyalty.  Besides, 
it  may  be  necessary ;  for  suspicion  of  this 
character  is  an  ungovernable  passion  now. 
For  myself,  I  should  never  have  asked 
these  questions ;  but  it  is  merely  right 
that  you  should  know  the  whole  truth. 


A  person  who  reports  of  himself  that  he 
has  escaped  from  Charleston  avers  that 
he  has  recognized  in  the  organist  of  St. 
Peter's  the  wife  of  General  Edgar.  I 
don't  know  the  man's  name.  But  his 
statement  has  reached  me  directly.  I 
give  you  information  I  might  have  with- 
held, because  I  perfectly  trust  both  the 
citizen  and  the  lady  who  has  rendered 
us  such  noble  service  here." 

"  And  such  trust,  I  may  say,  is  my 
right.  ,  I  shall  not  forfeit  it,"  said  the  or- 
ganist, rising.  "  I  am  ready,  at  any  time, 
to  take  the  oath,  and  to  bear  my  own  re- 
sponsibilities, Mr.  Muir.  I  have  neither 
fellowship  nor  communication  with  Rebels, 
and  I  deem  it  a  strange  insult  to  be  call- 
ed a  spy.  'T  is  a  great  pity  one  should  stay 
here  to  vex  himself  with  puerile  gossip." 

She  pointed  to  the  stained  windows 
emblazoned  with  sacred  symbols,  glorir 
ous  now  with  sunlight,  bowed,  and  was 
gone. 

VI. 

THERE'  came,  on  Easter  night,  to  the 
door  of  the  organist's  apartment,  the 
"contraband"  who  at  present  was  so- 
journing under  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Deane. 

The  hour  was  not  early.  Evening 
service  was  over,  and  Julius  had  waited 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  that  his  er- 
rand mi<rht  be  delivered  when  she  should 

O 

be  at  leisure.  He  might  safely  have  gone 
at  once  ;  for  guests  never  came  at  night, 
and  rarely  by  day,  —  the  organist's  wish 
being  perfectly  understood  among  the 
very  few  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact, and  she  being  consequently  "let 
alone  "  with  what  some  might  have  deem- 
ed "  a  vengeance."  But  it  satisfied  her, 
and  no  other  dealing  would. 

Either  this  man — Julius  Hopkins  was 
his  name  —  had  not  so  recently  come  to 

H as  to  be  a  stranger  in  any  quarter 

of  the  town,  or  he  had  made  use  of  his 
time  here ;  for  he  seemed  familiar  with 
the  streets  and  alleys  as  an  old  resident. 

To  find  the  organist  was  not  difficult, 
when  one  had  come  within  sight  of  the 
lofty  spire  of  the  church,  for  it  was  under 
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its  shadow  she  lived ;  but  if  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  carry  messages  to  her  door 
for  years,  he  could  not  now  have  present- 
ed himself  with  fuller  confidence  as  to 
what  he  should  find.  , 

When  Mrs.  Edgar  opened  the  door, 
not  a  word  was  needed,  as  if  these  were 
strangers  who  stood  face  to  face.  In  her 
countenance,  indeed,  was  emotion, — un- 
measured surprise  ;  in  her  manner,  mo- 
mentary indecision.  But  the  surprise 
passed  into  a  lofty  kindliness  of  manner, 
and  the  indecision  gave  place  to  the  most 
entire  freedom  from  embarrassment.  She 
cut  short  the  words  he  began  to  speak  with 
an  authoritative,  though  most  quiet,  — 

"  Julius,  come  in." 

It  was  not  as  one  addresses  the  servant 
of  a  friend,  but  spoken  with  an  authority 
which  the  man  instantly  acknowledged 
by  obedience.  He  came  into  the  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  waited  till  she  should 
speak.  She  asked, — 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  " ' 

He  answered  as  if  unaware  that  any 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  their  re- 
lations. 

"  My  master  sent  me.  At  last  I  have 
found  my  mistress.  It  took  me  a  great 
,  while." 

"  Is  your  master  still  in  arms'?  " 

The  man  bowed. 

"  Against  the  Government  ?  " 

"  He  says,  for  the  Government." 

"  Of  Rebels  ?  " 

He  bowed  again. 

"  Then,  there  is  no  answer,  —  can  be 
none.  Did  he  not  foresee  it  ?  " 

The  slave  did  not  answer.  What  words 
that  he  came  commissioned  to  speak  cp_uld 
respond  to  the  anguish  her  voice  betray- 
ed ?  She  spoke  again  ;  she  had  recover- 
ed from  the  surprise  of  her  distress,  and, 
looking  now  at  Julius,  said,  — 

"  You  are  excused  from  replying  ;  but 
—  you  do  not,  in  any  event,  propose  to 
return  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madam,  yes,  —  immediately,  im- 
mediately." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  discovered 
this  purpose,  and  he  did  so  with  a  vehe- 
mence expressive  of  desire  to  vindicate 
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himself  where  he  should  be  understood. 
She  answered  slowly,  but  she  did  not 
seem  amazed,  as  Deane  would  infallibly 
have  been,  as  you  and  I  had  been,— such 
doubting  worshippers,  after  all,  of  the 
great  heroic. 

"  Do  you  not  hear,  Julius,  everywhere, 
that  you  are  a  freeman  ?  Is  it  possible 
no  one  has  told  you  so  ?  Do  you  not 
know  it  for  yourself?  It  is  likely." 

"  It  don't  signify.  I  tended  him  through 
one  course,  —  he  got  a  bad  cut,  Master 
did,  —  and  I  '11  take  care  of  him  again.    I 
a'n't  through  till  he  is." 
.  "  Is  he  well  ?  " 

"  Thanks  to  me,  and  the  Lord,  he  is 
well  of  the  wound  again,  and  gone  to 
work." 

At  the  pause  that  now  ensued,  as  if  he 
had  only  been  waiting  for  this,  the  slave 
approached  nearer  to  his  mistress;  but  he 
did  not  lift  his  eyes,  —  he  desired  but  to 
serve.  She  was  so  proud,  he  thought,  — 
always  was ;  if  he  could  only  get  himself 
out  of  the  way,  and  let  this  ugly,  cruel 
business  right  itself  without  a  witness  ! 
Master  knew  how  to  plead  better  than 
any-  one  could  for  him.  He  produced  a 
tiny  case  of  chamois-leather. 

"  Master  sent  you  this,"  he  said ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  given  it 
into  her  very  hands ;  but  they  were  fold- 
ed ;  so  he  laid  it  on  the  edge  of  the  pia- 
no, and  stepped  back  a  pace.  He  knew 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  explain. 

Well  she  understood.  Her  husband 
had  done  his  utmost  to  secure  a  recon- 
ciliation. Love  had  its  rights,  its  sac- 
rifices ;  with  these  she  had  to  do,  and  not 
with  his  official  conduct  and  public  acts. 

She  knew  well  what  that  trifle  of  a 
chamois  case  contained.  It  was  the  min- 
iature of  their  child,  tfye  little  one  of 
earth  no  more,  but  heaven  -  born :  the 
winged  child,  with  the  flame  above  its 
head,  —  symbols  with  which,  of  old,  they 
loved  to  represent  Genius.  This  minia- 
ture was  set  in  diamonds ;  it  was  the 
mother'^  gift  to  the  father  of  the  child : 
this  woman's  gift  to  the  man  whom  loy- 
al men  to-day  call  traitor,  rebel,  alien, 
enemy. 
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And  thus  he  appealed  to  her.  Oh, 
tender  was  the  voice !  This  love  that 
called  had  in  its  utterances  proof  that  it 
held  by  its  immortality.  The  love  that 
pleaded  with  her  appealed  to  recollec- 
tions the  most  sacred,  the  most  dear,  the 
perpetual,  —  knowing  what  was  in  her 
heart,  knowing  how  it  would  respond. 

But  there,  where  Julius  left  the  min- 
iature, it  lay ;  a  letter  beside  it  now, 
and  a  purse  of  gold,  —  pure  gold,  —  not 
a  Confederate  note  among  it. 

Poor  Julia  Edgar  !  she  need  not  open 
the  case  that  shone  with  such  starry 
splendor.  Never  could  be  hidden  from 
her  eyes  the  face  of  the  child.  How 
should  she  not  see  again,  in  all.  its  beau- 
ty, the  garden  where  her  darling  had  play- 
ed, little  hands  filled  full  of  blooms,  little 
face  whose  smiling  was  as  that  of  angels, 
butterflies  sporting  around  her  as  the  won- 
derful one  of  old  flitted  about  St.  Rose, — 
alas !  with  as  sure  a  prophecy  as  that  black 
.  and  golden  one  ?  How  clearly  she  saw 
again,  through  heavy  clouds  of  tears  that 
never  broke,  the  garden's  glory,  all  its 
peace,  its  happiness,  its  pride,  and  love  ! 

No  argument,  no  word,  could  have 
pleaded  for  the  father  of  the  child  like  this. 
But  it  was  love  pleading  against  love, 
—  Earth's  beseeching  and  need,  against 
Heaven's  warning  and  sufficience. 

At  last  she  spoke  again. 

"  What  is  your  reward,  Julius,  for  all 
this  danger  you  've  incurred  for  him,  and 
for  me  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  should  be  my  liberty." 

How  he  spoke  those  words  !  LIBER- 
TY! it  was  the  golden  dream  of  the 
man's  life,  yet  he  named  it  with  a  self- 
control  that  commanded  her  admiration 
and  reverence. 

"  I  give  it  jto  you  at  this  moment, 
here  ! "  she  said. 

For  an  instant  the  slave  seemed  to  hes- 
itate ;  but  the  hesitation  was  of  utterance 
merely,  not  of  will. 

"  My  errand  is  n't  half  done,  Madam.  I 
never  broke  my  word  yet.  I  '11  go  back." 

"  Tell  him,  then,  that  I  gave  you  your 
freedom,  and  you  would  not  accept  it. 
And  —  go  back !  't  is  a  noble  resolve, 


worthy  of  you.  Take  the  purse.  I  do 
not  need  it.  Say  that  I  have  no  need 
of  it.  And  you  will,  perhaps." 

No  other  message  for  him  ?  Not  one 
word  from  herself  to  him !  For  she  knew 
where  safety  lay. 

The  slave  looked  at  her,  helpless,  hope- 
less, with  indecision.  The  woman  was 
incomprehensible.  He  had  set  out  on 
his  errand,  had  persevered  through  dif- 
ficulties, and  had  withstood  temptations 
too  many  to  be  written  here,  with  not  a 
doubt  as  to  the  success  that  would  at- 
tend him.  He  remembered  the  wife  of 
General  Edgar  in  her  home ;  to  that 
home  of  happy  love  and  noble  hospital- 
ity, and  of  all  social  dignities,  he  had  no 
doubt  he  should  restore  her.  But  now, 
humbled  by  defeat,  he  said,  — 

"  I  've  looked  a  great  while  for  you, 
Madam.  I  would  never  V  give  up. 
though,  if  I  'd  gone  to  Maine  or  Labra- 
dor, and  round  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
hunting  for  you.  I  heard  you  singing 
in  the  church  this  morning,  and  I  knew 
your  voice.  Though  it  did  n't  sound  nat- 
ural  right,  —  but  I  knew  it  was  nobody 
else's  voice,  —  as  if  the  North  mostly 
had  n't  agreed  with  it.  And  I  heard 
it  yesterday  somewhere,  —  that  's  what 
'sured  mfi.  I  was  going  along  the  street, 
when  I  heard  it ;  but  it  was  not  this 
house  you  were  in." 

"  And  it  was  you,  then,  Julius,  who 
betrayed  me  to  the  person  who  supposes 
himself  to  be  your  protector,  —  and  this 
because  you  thought  surely  I  must  be 
glad  to  return,  when  I  had  lost  my  friends 
here  through  ill  report !  Is  that  the  way 
your  war  is  carried  on  ?  " 

"  My  war,  Madam ?  " 

But  Julius  did  not  look  at  his  mistress; 
he  looked  away,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. The  device  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed had  seemed  to  him  so  good,  so 
sure,  nevertheless  had  failed. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  speaking, 
when  a  note  was  brought  to  the  door. 
It  was  from  Adam  von  Gelhorn. 

"  I  am  making  my  preparations  to  go 
at  nine  to-morrow,"  said  the  note.  "  Will 
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you  come  to  the  church  before  ?  I  would 
like  to  remember  having  seen  you  there 
last,  at  the  organ.  There  's  a  bit  of 
news  just  reached  me,  said  to  be  a  secret. 
General  Edgar's  command  aims  at  pre- 
venting the  junction  of  our  forces  before 
Y .  He  is  strong  enough,  numeri- 
cally, to  overthrow  either  division  in  sep- 
arate conflict,  and  this  is  his  Napoleon- 
ic strategy.  But  he  will  be  outwitted. 
There  's  no  doubt  of  it.  Do  not  despair 
of  our  cause,  whatever  you  hear  during 
the  coming  fortnight.  I  shall  report  my- 
self immediately  to  McClellan,  and  he 
may  make  a  drummer-boy  of  me,  if  he 
will.  Henceforth  I  am  at  his  service  till 
the  war  ends. 

"  YON  G ." 

Thrice  she  read  this  note ;  when  her 
eyes  lifted  at  last,  Julius  was  still  stand- 
ing where  she  had  left  him.  She  start- 
ed, seeing  him,  as  if  his  presence  there 
at  the  moment  took  a  new  significance ; 
her  heart  fainted  within  her. 

Had  he  heard  this  secret  of  which  Von 
Gelhorn  spoke  ?  It  was  her  husband's 
life  that  was  in  jeopardy ! 

"  When  are  you  going,  Julius  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  To-morrow.  Oh,  Madam,  give  me 
some  word  for  him  !  " 

Red  horror  of  death,  how  it  rises  be- 
fore her  sight  1  She  shuddered,  cower- 
ed, sank  before  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness that  followed  fast  on  that  terrific 
spectacle  of  carnage,  before  which  a 
whirlwind  seemed  to  have  planted  her. 
She  heard  the  cries  and  yells,  the  groans 
and  curses  of  bleeding,  dying  men ;  saw 
banners  in  the  dust,  horsemen  and  horses 
crushed  under  the  great  guns,  mortality 
in  fragments,  heaps  upon  heaps  of  ruin 
on  the  field  Aceldama. 

Where  was  he  ?  Who  would  search 
among  the  slain  for  him?  Who  from 
among  the  dying  would  rescue  him  ? 
Who  will  stanch  his  bleeding  wounds? 
Who  will  moisten  his  parched  lips  ? 
Whose  voice  sound  in  the  ears  that  have 
heard  the  roar  of  guns  amid  the  crash 
of  battle  ?  What  hand  shall  bathe  and 
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fan  that  brow  ?  What  eyes  shall  watch 
till  those  eyelids  unlock,  and  catch  the 
whisper  of  those  lips  ?  Nay,  who  will 
save  his  life  from  the  needless  sacrifice  ? 
tell  him  that  his  plans  are  known,  warn 
him  back,  warn  him  of  spies  and  of 
treachery  ?  Has  Julius  betrayed  him  ? 

She  looked  at  the  slave.  But  before 
she  looked,  her  heart  reproached  her  for 
having  doubted  him. 

"  You  will  need  this  gold,"  she  said. 
"  Take  it.  Restore  the  miniature  to 
your  master.  And  go,  —  go  at  once.  If 
success  be  in  store  for  him,  I  share  not 
the  shame  of  it.  If  defeat,  adversity, 
sickness,  —  your  master  knows  his  wife 
fears  but  one  thing,  has  fled  but  from  one 
thing.  Her  heart  is  with  him,  but  she 
abhors  the  cause  to  which  he  has  given 
himself.  She  will  not  share  his  crime." 

Difficult  as  these  words  were  to  speak, 
she .  spoke  them  without  faltering,  and 
they  admitted  no  discussion. 

The  slave  lingered  yet  longer,  but 
there  was  no  more  that  she  would  say. 
Assured  at  last  of  that,  he  said,  — 

'*  I  obey  you,"  and  was  gone. 

He  was  gone, — gone  !  and  she  had  be- 
trayed nothing, — had  given  no  warning, 
—  had  uttered  not  a  word  by  which  the 
life  that  was  of  all  lives  most  precious  to 
her  might  have  been  saved  ! 

vn. 

BY  eight  o'clock  next  morning  Mrs. 
Edgar  was  in  the  church.  Von  Gelhorn 
preceded  her  by  five  minutes ;  he  was 
walking  up  the  aisle  when  she  entered, 
impatient  for  her  appearing,  eager  to  be. 
gone,  —  wondering,  boy -like,  that  she 
came  not. 

He  has  performed  a  prodigious  amount 
of  labor  since  they  last  met.  His  pic- 
tures were  all  removed  to  the  Odeon, 
he  said.  His  studio,  haunt  of  dreams, 
beloved  of  fame  so  long,  stripped  and 
barren,  looked  like  any  other  four-walled 
room,  —  and  he,  a  freeman,  stood  equip- 
ped for  service. 

Yes,  an  hour  would  see  him  speeding 
to  the  capital.  In  less  time  than  it  had 
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taken  him  to  perfect  his  arrangements  he 
should  be  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  com- 
mander-in -chief, —  to  be  made  a  drum- 
mer-boy of,  as  he  said  before,  or  serve 
•wherever  there  should  be  room  for  him. 

He  stood  there  so  bright,  so  ready, 
eager,  daring,  was  capable  of  so  much  ! 
What  had  she  done  to  usurp  the  functions 
of  conscience,  and  assume  the  voice  of 
duty  ?  She  had  done  what  she  could  not 
revoke,  and  yet  could  not  contemplate 
without  a  sort  of  terror,  —  as  if  to  atone, 
to  make  amends  for  disloyalty,  which, 
coming  even  as  from  herself,  a  crime  in 
which  she  had  chief  concernment,  was 
not  to  be  atoned  for  by  repentance  mere- 
ly, nor  by  any  sacrifices  less  than  the 
costliest.  She  had  sought  her  husband's 
peer,— deemed  that  she  had  found  him, 
—  therefore  would  despatch  him  to  the 
battle-field,  by  valor  to  meet  the  val- 
iant. But  now  the  light  by  which  she 
had  hurried  forward  to  that  deed  was 
gone,  and  she  stood  as  a  prophetess  may, 
who,  deserted  of  the  divinity,  doubts  the 
testimony  of  her  hour  of  exaltation. 

While  they  talked,  —  both  apparently 
standing  at  an  elevation  of  serene  cour- 
age above  the  level  of  even  warring  men 
and  heroic  women,  but  one  causing  such 
misgiving  in  her  heart  as  to  fix  her  in 
that  mood,  and  forbid  an  extrication,  — 
Fate  led  a  lady  down  the  street,  who, 
passing  by  the  church  and  seeing  the 
door  ajar,  went  in.  She  should  find  in 
the  choir  some  written  music,  used  in  yes- 
terday's services,  which  she  had  forgot- 
ten to  bring  away.  Out  of  the  pure, 
bright  sunshine  she  stepped  into  the 
dark,  cold  shadows,  and  had  come  to  the 
choir  before  she  heard  the  voices  speak- 
ing there.  Shrined  saints  that  hold  your 
throne-like  niches  in  the  old  stone  walls  ! 
gilded  cherubim  that  hover  round  the 
organ's  burnished  pipes !  what  sight  do 
you  look  down  upon  ?  She  walked  up 
quietly,  —  it  was  her  way,  a  noiseless, 
gliding  way,  —  there  stood  the  organist 
and  Adam  von  Gelhorn  !  As  if  hell  had 
made  a  revelation,  she  stood  looking  at 
those  two.  And  both  saw  her,  and  nei- 
ther of  the  three  uttered  one  word,  or 


essayed  a  motion,  till  she,  quietly,  it  seem- 
ed, though  it  was  with  utmost  violence, 
turned  to  go  again. 

Then  —  soft  the  voice  sounded,  but  to 
her  who  spoke  there  was  thunder  in  it — 
the  organist  called  after  her,  "  Sybella ! " 

She,  however,  did  not  turn  to  answer, 
neither  did  she  falter  in  going.  Depart- 
ure was  the  one  thing  of  which  she  was 
capable, — and  what  could  have  hinder- 
ed her  going  ?  What  checks  Vesuvius, 
when  the  flood  says,  "  Lo,  I  come  ! "  ? 
Or  shall  the  little  bird  that  perches  and 
sings  on  a.  post  in  the  Dismal  Swamp 
prevent  the  message  that  sweeps  along 
the  wire  for  a  thousand  miles  ? 

Von  Gelhorn,  disturbed  by  her  coming 
and  departure,  in  that  so  slight  vibration 
of  air  caused  by  her  advance  and  her  re- 
treat, swayed  as  a  reed  in  the  wind,  stood 
for  a  moment  seeking  equipoise.  Vain 
endeavor ! 

Not  with  inquiry,  neither  for  direction, 
his  eyes  fell  on  Julia  Edgar. 

"  Go,"  she  said. 

She  said  it  aloud ;  no  utterance  could 
have  been  more  distinct.  He  strode  af- 
ter Sybella. 

She  heard  him  come,  but  did  not  pause, 
or  turn,  or  falter.  He  came  faster,  gained 
upon,  and  overtook  her.  It  was  just  there 
by  the  church-door.  And  then  he  spoke. 
But  not  like  a  warrior.  It  was  a  hoarse 
whisper  she  heard,  and  her  name  in  it. 
At  that  call  she  turned.  When  she  saw 
his  face,  she  stood. 

Why  avert  her  face,  indeed,  or  why  go 
on? 

"  I  am  going  away, — in  search  of  death, 
perhaps.  I  don't  know.  But  to  battle. 
Will  you  not  come  back  and  listen  one 
moment  ?  " 

She  stood  as  if  she  could  stand.  Why 
did  he  plead  but  for  one  moment  ?  Bat- 
tle !  before  that  word  she  laid  down  her 
weapons.  Under  that  glare  of  awful  fire 
the  walls  of  ice  melted,  as  never  iceberg 
under  tropic  sun. 

Battle !  One  out  of  the  world  who  had 
been  so  long  out  of  her  world  !  Out  of 
her  world  ?  So  is  beauty  dead  and  past 
all  resurrection  of  a  surety,  when  the  dis- 
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mal  winds  of  March  howl  over  land  and 
sea! 

"  Yesterday,"  he  said,  "  I  came  to 
church.  Not  to  hear  you,  but  I  heard 
you.  You  conquered  me.  I  was  giving 
a  word  for  you  to  your  friend  and  mine, 
when  God  led  you  in  here.  Do  not  try 
to  thwart  Him.  We  have  tried  it  long 
enough.  If  you  should  go  into  my  stu- 
dio,— no,  there  's  no  such  place  now,  but 
if  you  went  into  the  Odeon,  you  would 
see  some  faces  there  that  would  tell  you 
who  has  haunted  my  dreams  and  my 
heart  these  years.  Forgive  me  now  that 
I  'm  going  away.  Let  me  hear  you  speak 
the  very  word,  Sybella." 

How  long  must  sinner  call  on  God  be- 
fore he  sees  the  smile  of  Love  making 
bright  the  heavens,  glad  the  earth,  pos- 
sible all  holiness,  probable  all  blessing  ? 
For  He  has  built  no  walls,  fastened  no 
bars  and  bolts,  blasted  no  present,  cursed 
no  future.  If  Love  be  large,  rich,  free, 
strong  enough,  it  brings  itself  with  one 
swift  bound  into  the  Heavenly  Kingdom 
where  the  Powers  of  Darkness  have  al- 
most prevailed. 

When  Mrs.  Edgar  saw  these  two  com- 
ing up  the  aisle  together,  she  understood, 
and,  turning  full  towards  them,  sang  a 
.song  such  as  was  never  heard  before  with- 
in those  old  gray  walls. 

vni. 

MR.  MUIR  was  but  a  man.  .Powerful 
indeed*  in  his  way,  but  it  was  behind  his 
pulpit-desk,  with  a  sermon  in  his  hands, 
his  congregation  before  him,  —  or  in  car- 
rying out  any<;  charitable  project,  or  in 
managing  the  business  specially  devolv- 
ing on  him.  He  was  nobody  when  he 
emerged  from  his  own  distinct  path,  —  at 
least,  such  was  his  opinion ;  and  being  so, 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  attempt  the  en- 
forcement of  another  view  of  his  power 
on  other  men.  He  was  afraid  of  himself 
now,  —  afraid  that  his  own  preferences 
had  made  him  obtuse  where  loyalty  would 
have  given  him  a  clearer  vision. 

Pity  him,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Deane 
learned  that  the  son  of  bondage  in  whose 


deliverance  he  took  such  proud  delight,  as 
surely  became  a  good  man  who  greatly 
valued  freedom,  aye,  valued  it  as  the  pearl 
beyond  all  price, — when  he  learned  that 
the  slave  had  been  seen  going  to  the  or- 
ganist's room,  and  returning  from  it,  and 
had  not  since  been  seen  in  H . 

Mr.  Muir  reflected  on  these  tidings 
with  perplexity,  constrained,  in  spite  of 
him,  to  believe  that  the  slave  had  actual- 
ly come  on  a  secret  errand,  which  he  had 
fulfilled,  and  that  not  without  enlighten- 
ment he  had  returned  to  his  master. 

The  indignation  a  man  feels,  a  man  of 
the  Deane  order  especially,  when  he  finds 
that  he  has  been  imposed  upon,  though 
the  deception  has  been  in  this  instance 
of  his  own  furtherance  and  establish- 
ment,— this  kind  and  degree  of  indigna- 
tion brought  Mr.  Deane  like  a  firebrand 
into  the  next  vestry  -  meeting.  An  end 
must  be  made  of  this  matter  at  once.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  whether  any- 
thing had  best  be  done.  Something  must 
be  done ;  the  public  demanded,  and  he, 
as  a  good  citizen,  demanded,  that  the 
church  should  free  herself  of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Muir  felt,  from  the  moment  his 
eyes  fell  on  Deane,  that  he  played  a  los- 
ing game.  Vain  to  help  a  woman  who 
had  fallen  under  that  man's  suspicion, 
useless  to  defend  her !  What  should  he 
do,  then  ?  Let  her  go  ?  let  her  fall  ?  Al- 
low that  she  was  a  spy  ?  Permit  her  dis- 
grace, dismissal,  arrest  possibly  ?  When 
War  takes  hold  of  women,  the  touch  is 
not  tender.  Mr.  Muir,  it  was  obvious, 
was  not  a  man  of  war.  And  he  had  to 
acknowledge  to  the  Musical  Committee, 
that,  as  to  the  result  of  his  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Edgar,  he  had  learned  merely 
what  was  sufficient,  indeed,  to  satisfy  him 
of  her  loyalty,  and  that  she  would  scorn 
to  do  a  spy's  work  ;  but  he  had  no  proof 
to  offer  that  might  satisfy  minds  less 
"prejudiced"  in  her  favor. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
dissatisfaction  with  which  this  testimony 
was  received. 

The  Committee,  however  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  organist,  had  their 
own  suspicious  to  quiet,  and  a  growing 
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rumor  among  the  people  to  quell.  Posi- 
tive proof  must  be  adduced  that  the  or- 
ganist was  not  the  wife  of  a  Rebel  gen- 
eral, or  she  must  be  removed  from  her 
place. 

At  a  time  when  riot  was  rife,  and  street- 
tumult  so  common  that  the  citizens,  loyal 
or  disloyal,  had  no  real  security,  it  was 
venturesome,  dangerous,  foolhardy,  to  al- 
low a  suspicion  to  fix,  even  by  implica- 
tion, on  the  church.  If  the  organist,  al- 
ready sufficiently  noted  and  popular  in 
the  town  to  attract  within  the  church- 
walls  scores  of  people  who  came  merely 
for  the  music, — if  she  were  suspected  of 
collusion  with  Southern  traitors,  she  must 
pay  the  price.  It  was  the  proper  tax  on 
loyalty.  The  church  must  be  free  of 
blame. 

So  Mr.  Muir,  a  second  time  on  such 
business,  went  to  Mrs.  Edgar. 

Various  intimations  as  to  what  brave 
men  might  do  in  precisely  his  situation 
distracted  him  as  he  went.  The  fascina- 
tions of  her  power  were  strongly  upon 
liim.  If  he  was  a  hero,  here,  surely,  was 
a  heroine.  And  in  distress !  Had  Chris- 
tian chivalry  no  demand  to  make,  no  claim 
on  him  ? 

All  the  way,  as  he  went,  he  was  count- 
ing the  cost  of  his  opposition  to  the  ves- 
try's will.  If  he  only  stood  alone !  If 
neither  wife  nor  child  had  rights  to  be 
considered  in  advance  of  other  mortals, 
and  which,  for  the  necessities  of  otners, 
must  surely  not  be  waived  !  If  Nature 
had  not  planted  in  him  prudence,  if  he 
had  only  not  that  vexatious  habit  of  sur- 
veying duties  in  their  wholeness,  and  bal- 
ancing consequences,  he  might,  at  the 
moment,  enter  into  Don  Quixote's  joy. 

But, and  here  he  was  at  the  head  of 

the  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  her  cham- 
ber, face  to  face  with  her. 

Advance  now,  Christian  minister !  He 
comes  slowly,  weighed  down  by  his  bur- 
den of  consequences,  and,  as  at  one 
glance,  the  organist  perceives  the  "sit- 
uation." He  has  come  with  her  dismis- 
sal from  the  church.  She  sees  it  in  the 
dejected  face,  the  troubled  eyes,  the 
weariness  with  which  he  throws  himself 


into  the  nearest  chair.  The  duty  he  has 
in  hand  he  feels  in  all  its  irksomeness, 
and  makes  no  concealment  thereof,  —  in- 
deed, some  display  perhaps. 

From  a  little  desultory  talk  about 
church -music,  through  which  words  ran 
at  random,  Mrs.  Edgar  broke  at  last, 
somewhat  impatiently. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Muir  ?  Must  your 
organist  take  the  oath  ?  " 

The  question  caught  him  by  surprise  ; 
it  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  this 
hateful  theme  ;  but  then  how  should  she 
know  it  ?  He  lost  the  self-possession  he 
had  been  trying  to  maintain,  the  dignity 
of  his  judicial  character  broke  down  com- 
pletely ;  he  was  now  merely  a  kind-heart- 
ed man,  a  husband  and  father  it  is  true, 
but  for  the  moment  those  domestic  ties 
were  not  like  a  fetter  on  him. 

"  I  require  no  such  evidence  of  your 
loyalty,  Mrs.  Edgar,"  he  said,  —  "  no  evi- 
dence whatever." 

"  But  —  does  not  the  church  ?  " 

This  question  was  asked  with  a  little 
faltering,  asked  for  his  sake ;  for  evidently 
some  knowledge  he  had,  and  had  to  com- 
municate, that  embarrassed  him  almost 
to  the  making  of  speech  impossible. 

"  The  church !  No,  —  it  is  too  late  for 
that ! " 

And  now  he  had  thrown  down  the 
hateful  truth.  There  it  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  woman  who  at  this  moment  assum- 
ed to  the  preacher's  imagination  a  more 
than  saint's  virtue,  a  more  than  angel's 
beauty. 

"  What  then  ?  "  she  said.  "  What  next, 
Mr.  Muir  ?  Do  they  want  my  resigna- 
tion ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Mr.  Muir  said  this  with  a  humbled, 
deprecating  gesture  of  the  liand.  At  the 
same  time  bowed  his  head. 

"  I  commission  you  to  carry  it,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  not,"  he  answered,  almost  fero- 
ciously. 

"  Mr.  Muir  !  " 

"  I  consider  it  an  outrage." 

"  No,  —  a  misunderstanding." 

That  mild  magnanimity  of  speech  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  his  prudence. 
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"  A  misunderstanding,  then,  that  shall 
be  rectified  to  your  honor,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  in  the  very  place  where  it  has  gained 
ground  to  your  dishonor.  If  you  resign, 
Mrs.  Edgar,  it  must  be  to  come  at  once 
to  my  house  as  a  guest.  If  the  people 
are  infatuated,  the  minister  need  not  be 
of  necessity.  My  wife  will  welcome  you 
there ;  if  the  law  of  the  gospel  cannot 
protect  you  from  suspicion,  it  can  at  least 
from  harm." 

So  all  in  a  moment  the  man  got  the 
better  of  Mr.  Muir.  What  a  deliverance 
was  there  !  This  was  the  man  who  had 
preached  and  prayed  for  the  Government 
till  more  than  once  he  had  been  invited 
to  march  out  with  the  soldiers  as  their 
chaplain  to  battle,  opening  his  doors  to 
one  whom  the  loyal  church  rejected, — 
opening  them  merely  because  she  was 
a  woman  on  whom  suspicion  he  believed 
to  be  unjust  had  fallen. 

Her  face  lighted,  her  eyes  flashed,  she 
smiled.  These  were  precious  words  to 
hear  from  any  good  man's  lips.  They 
broke  on  the  air  like  balm  on  a  wound. 

"  Not  for  all  the  world  would  I  allow 
it,"  she  answered.  "  This  is  no  time  to 
complicate  affairs.  I  thank  you,  and  I 
confess  you  have  surprised  me.  I  did  not 
expect  this  even  of  you.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  I  feel  this  disgrace  as 
you  would  feel  it ;  but  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  church,  and  cannot  com- 
plain. If  I  were  guilty,  this  treatment 
would  be  only  too  lenient.  And  it  is  al- 
most guilt  to  have  incurred  suspicion." 

"  I  will  never  be  the  bearer  of  your 
resignation,  then,  —  never,  Mrs.  Edgar ! 
I  wash  my  hands  of  this  business ! " 

She  smiled  again.  The  man  in  his 
wrath  seemed  to  have  seized  on  a  child's 
weapon.  He  interpreted  her  smile,  and 
said,  — 

"  My  position  will  be  well  understood, 
if  another  is  the  bearer.  And  I  wish  it 
to  be.  I  wish  men  to  know  that  I  have 
no  hand  in  this  business.  The  church  is 
a  persecutor.  I,  her  son,  am  ashamed  of 
her." 

"  It  has  given  me  my  opportunity  to 
make  a  defence.  And  I  can  make  none, 


Mr.  Muir.  My  great  mistake  was  in  re- 
maining here.  Ruin,  however,  is  not  so 
rare  a  thing  in  these  days  that  I  should 
be  surprised  by  it,  even  if  it  overtake 
me." 

"  Ruin  !  Aye.  What  curses  thicken 
for  their  heads  who  have  brought  this 
upon  us  !  Unborn  millions  will  repeat 
them,  and  God  Almighty  sanction  and 
enforce  them." 

Mr.  Muir  paused.  What  arrested  him  ? 
Merely  the  countenance  of  the  woman  be- 
fore him.  If  all  those  curses  had  gather- 
ed into  legions  of  devils,  crowding,  swarm- 
ing, furious,  armed  with  lash  and  brand, 
about  the  form  of  one  who  represented 
love,  joy,  beauty,  all  preciousness  to  her, 
the  terror  and  the  anguish  looking  from 
her  face  could  not  have  been  intensified. 
But  she  said  no  word. 

How  should  she  speak  ? 

As  if  in  spite  of  him,  and  of  all  he  had 
been  wont  to  hold  most  sacred  and  po- 
tential, in  spite  of  church  and  congrega- 
tion, Constitution  and  country,  the  minis- 
ter had  spoken  simply  for  humanity  un- 
der oppression  ;  had  he  not  earned  her 
confidence  ?  Did  he  not  deserve  to  know 
at  least  what  real  ground  there  was  for 
the  suspicions  roused  against  her  ? 

Nay,  nay  !  When  did  ever  Love  seek 
deliverance  at  the  cost  of  the  beloved  ? 
What  woman  ever  betrayed  to  secret 
friend  the  sin  of  him  she  loves  ?  Let  all 
creation  read  the  patent  facts,  behind 
them  still  remains  the  inviolate,  sacred  ar- 
canum, and  before  it  stands  sentinel  Si- 
lence, and  around  it  are  walls  of  fire. 

Not  from  this  woman's  lips  should  mor- 
tal ever  learn  she  was  a  Rebel's  wife ! 

For  Mr.  Muir,  in  his  present  mood,  it 
was  only  torture  to  prolong  this  inter- 
view. He  felt  himself  unfit  for  counsel 
or  argument,— unfit  even  for  confidence, 
had  it  been  vouchsafed.  But  he  held, 
with  a  tenacity  that  could  not  but  have 
its  influence  on  his  future  acts  and  life, 
to  the  purpose  that  had  broken  from  him 
so  suddenly,  and  not  less  to  his  own  sur- 
prise than  to  the  organist's.  From  this 
day  she  was  at  liberty  to  seek  protection 
under  his  roof  from  threatened  mobs  and 
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hot-headed  church-wardens.  Mr.  Deane 
was  one  man,  he  himself  was  another ; 
and  if  a  day  was  ever  coming  to  the  world 
when  Christian  magnanimity  must  rise  in 
its  majesty  and  its  strength,  that  day  had 
surely  dawned ;  if  the  Christian  minis- 
try was  ever  to  know  a  period  when  the 
greatness  of  its  prerogatives  was  to  be 
made  manifest,  that  period  had  certainly 
begun. 

IX. 

FROM  this  interview  Mrs.  Edgar  went 
to  make  her  preparations  for  the  flitting 
she  had  already  determined  upon.  She 
resolved  to  lose  no  time,  and  consoled  Mr. 
Muir  by  making  known  her  resolution, 
and  seeking  his  assistance,  when  he  was 
in  a  condition  adapted  to  the  bestowal. 

But  scarcely  were  her  rooms  bared, 
her  trunks  packed,  and  the  day  and  mode 
of  her  departure  determined  upon,  when 
an  order  came  to  H from  a  high  offi- 
cial source,  so  authoritative  as  to  allow 
no  hesitation  or  demur. 

"Arrest  the  organist  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Mrs.  Julia  Edgar." 

And,  behold,  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
house  where  she  had  lodged ! 

Opposition  was  out  of  the  question, 
protest  hardly  thought  of.  One  glance 
was  broad  enough  to  cover  this  business 
from  end  to  end,  and  of  resistance  there 
was  no  demonstration.  Her  work  now 
was  to  restore  the  room,  denuded  and  des- 
olate, to  its  late  aspect  of  refinement  and 
cheer. 

Well,  but  is  it  the  same  thing  to  urge 
others  on  to  sacrifice,  and  yourself  to  bring 
an  offering  ?  to  gird  another  for  warfare, 
and  yourself  endure  hardness  ?  to  incite 
another  to  active  service,  and  yourself 
serve  by  passive  obedience  ?  to  place  a 
sword  in  the  right  hand  of  the  valiant, 
and  bare  your  heart  to  the  smiting  of  a 
sword  in  the  same  cause  of  glory  ? 

To  have  urged  out  of  beautiful  and  stu- 
dious retirement  the  painter  of  precious 
pictures,  that  he  may  lift  the  soldier's  bur- 
den and  gird  himself  for  fasting  through 
long,  toilsome  marches  over  mountains, 


through  wilderness,  swamp,  and  desert, 
and  for  encountering  Death  at  every  pass 
in  one  of  his  manifold  disguises, — that  he 
may  lie  on  a  field  of  blood,  perchance,  at 
last,  the  fragment  of  himself,  for  what  ? 
that  he  may  say,  finally,  if  speech  be  left 
him,  he  has  fought  under  the  flag,  that 
at  Memphis  its  buried  glory  may  have 
resurrection,  that  at  Sumter  it  may  float 
again  from  the  battlements,  that  at  Rich- 
mond it  may  be  unfurled  above  Rebel- 
lion's grave, — is  it  the  same  thing  to  have 
accomplished  this  by  way  of  atonement, 
and  in  your  own  body  to  atone,  by  your 
humiliation,  by  suspicion  endured  ?  She 
deemed  it  a  small  thing  that  she  was  call- 
ed to  suffer, — that,  when  honor  was  won, 
she  must  bear  disgrace  instead.  What, 
indeed,  was  a  year's  or  a  lifetime's  im- 
prisonment, looked  on  in  the  light  of 
privation  or  sacrifice  ?  Yet  so  to  atone, 
since  thus  it  was  written,  for  the  sin  of 
one  who  was  in  arms  against  the  nation's 
government !  Oh,  if  anywhere,  of  any 
loyal  citizen,  it  might  be  looked  upon, 
accepted,  as  atonement ! 

In  one  thing  she  was  happy,  and  of 
right.  Music  never  failed  her.  Art  keeps 
her  great  rewards  for  such  as  serve  her 
for  her  sacred  self.  Therefore  let  her 
arise  day  after  day  to  the  same  prospect 
of  sky,  and  sea,  and  busy  street,  and 
silent,  shadowy  church-yard.  I  bless  the 
birds  that  built  their  nests  in  the  elm 
and  willow  branches  for  her  sake.  The 
little  creatures  flitting  here  and  there, 
in  all  their  home -ways  and  domestic 
management,  were  dear,  as  their  song 
to  her. 

But  in  this  life,  though  there  might  be 
growth,  it -was  the  growth  that  comes 
through  pain  endured  with  patience, 
through  self-control  maintained  in  the 
suspense  and  the  anguish  of  death. 

For  what,  then,  did  she  long  in  his  be- 
half whose  fate  was  shrouded  in  thick 
darkness  from  her  ?  For  victory  ?  or 
for  defeat  ?  A  prison  ?  mutilation  ?  dis- 
ablement ?  burial  on  the  battle-field  ?  or 
a  disgraceful  safety  ?  Constantly  this 
question  urged  itself  upon  her,  and  the 
heroic  love,  that  in  its  great  disclosures 
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could  not  fail,  shrank  shuddering  back  in 
silence. 

Thanks  to  God,  she  need  not  choose. 
The  Omniscient  is  alone  the  Almighty ! 

X. 

THREE  months  after  this  order  of  ar- 
rest came  another  of  release,  —  as  brief 
and  as  peremptory. 

Deane's  patriotism,  that  really  had  en- 
dangered the  church  with  a  mob  and  the 
organ  with  demolishment,  was  the  cause 
of  the  first  despatch.  Colonel  Von  Gel- 
horn,  who  had  routed  General  Edgar  and 
driven  him  and  his  forces  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  from  an  "impregnable  posi- 
tion," was  in  the  secret  of  the  second. 

Close  following  this  order  of  release,  so 
closely  that  one  must  believe  he  but  wait- 
ed for  it  before  he  again  presented  him- 
self to  his  mistress,  came  Julius,  the  bear- 
er of  a  message  in  whose  persuasive  pow- 
er he  himself  had  little  hope.  Defeated, 
wounded,  dying,  her  husband  «alled  this 
second  time  to  her. 

The  slave,  this  day  a  freeman  by  all 
writs  and  rights,  ascended  again  to  her 
apartment  when  the  order  of  release  had 
been  received. 

Surprise  awaited  him.  Alas,  what  it 
says  for  us  !  our  heroes,  who  have  surely 
the  right  of  unlimited  expectations,  are  as 
likely  to  be  surprised  by  heroic  demon- 
strations as  the  dullest  soul  that  never 
strove  for  aught  except  its  paltry  starv- 
ing self.  But  the  hero  surprised  is  not 
surprised  into  uncomprehending  wonder, 
but  rather  into  smiles,  or  tears,  or  heart- 
rending, out  of  which  comes  thankful- 
ness. 

Yet  a  bitter  word  escaped  him ;  he 
could  deem  even  Liberty  guilty  of  an 
injustice,  when  she  was  involved  in  the 
judgment  that  awaits  the  guilty.  As  if 
never  before  under  the  government  of 
God  it  was  known  that  the  overthrow  of 
evil  involved  sorrow,  aye,  and  temporal 
ruin,  aye,  and  sometimes  death,  to  God's 
very  angels  1  But  to  that  word  she  an- 
swered, — 


"Hush!  I  have  been  among  friends, 
—  even  though  some  believed  I  was  their 
enemy  in  disguise.  I  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Duties  must  be  done.  But, 
Julius,  you  have  come  to  tell  me  of  your 
master.  Tell  me,  then." 

"  Such  news,  Madam,  as  you  will  not 
like  to  hear,  though  I  have  travelled  with 
it  night  and  day.  Colonel  Von  Gelhorn 
sent  me.  He  said  I  would  be  in  time.  I 
did  n't  wait  to  hear  him  say  that  twice." 

" He  sent  you?  Where,  then,  is  my 
husband  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  prisoner,  Madam." 

"A  prisoner  !     Whose  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Von  Gelhorn 's." 

Was  it  satisfaction  that  filled  the  silence 
following  this  question  ? 

"  But  safe  ?  but  well,  Julius  ?  " 

"  No,  Madam,  not  safe  nor  well." 

"  Wounded  ?  Julius,  speak  !  Why 
must  I  ask  these  dreadful  questions  ? 
Tell  what  you  came  to  tell." 

"  He  is  wounded,  Madam.  He  has 
never  been  taken  away  from  the  church 
where  I  carried  him  first  after  he  fell. 
He  had  three  horses  shot  under  him. 
Oh,  Madam,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  him, 
his  whole  army  would  have  been  lost ! 
He  wants  you  now." 

"  Let  us  go,  then.  Guide  me.  The 
shortest  way.  You  're  a  free  man,  Ju- 
lius. Act  like  one,  freely.  Wounded, 
— Von  Gelhorn's  prisoner.  Then  at  last 
he  's  mine  again  !  " 

Hers  again  !  In  the  church  she  found 
him.  In  her  arms  he  died. 

And  he  said,  —  nor  let  us  think  it  was 
with  coward  weakness  blenching  before 
the  presence  of  Death,  shaming  the  day 
he  died  by  a  late  repentance,  — 

"  I  have  been  deceived.  But  I  de- 
ceived others.  Who  will  forgive  that  ? 
It  is  so  hard  for  me  to  forgive !  You 
have  fought  your  fight  like  a  hero,  loyal 
to  the  core,  but  I " 

Nevertheless,  her  kiss  was  on  his  dying 
lips.  She  forgave  him.  Must  he,  then, 
go  out  from  her  presence  into  everlast- 
ing darkness  ? 
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WET -WEATHER  WORK. 


BY  A  FARMER. 


V. 


IT  is  a  pelting  November  rain.  No 
leaves  are  left  upon  the  branches  but 
a  few  yellow  flutterers  on  the  tips  of 
the  willows  and  poplars,  and  the  bleach- 
ed company  that  will  be  clinging  to 
the  beeches  and  the  white  oaks  for  a 
month  to  come.  All  others  are  whipped 
away  by  the  night -winds  into  the  an- 
gles of  old  walls,  or  are  packed  under 
low-limbed  shrubberies,  there  to  swelter 
and  keep  warm  the  rootlets  of  the  newly 
planted  weigelias  and  spruces,  until  the 
snows  and  February  suns  and  April  mists 
and  May  heats  shall  have  transmuted 
them  into  fat  and  unctuous  mould.  A 
close,  pelting,  unceasing  rain,  trying  all 
the  leaks  of  the  mossy  roof,  testing  all 
the  newly  laid  drains,  pressing  the  foun- 
tain at  my  door  to  an  exuberant  gush, — 
a  rain  that  makes  outside  work  an  im- 
possibility ;  and  as  I  sit  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  an  old  book  of  engravings,  won- 
dering what  drift  my  rainy -day's  task 
shall  take,  I  come  upon  a  pleasant  view 
of  Dovedale  in  Derbyshire,  a  little  ex- 
aggerated, perhaps,  in  the  luxuriance  of 
its  trees  and  the  depth  of  its  shadows,  but 
recalling  vividly  the  cloudy  April  morning 
on  which,  fifteen  years  agone,  I  left  the 
inn  of  the  "  Green  Man  and  Black  Head," 
in  the  pretty  town  of  Ashbourne,  and 
strolled  away  by  the  same  road  on  which 
Mr.  Charles  Cotton  opens  his  discourse  of 
fishing  with  Master  "  Viator,"  and  plun- 
ged down  the  steep  valley-side  near  to 
Thorpe,  and  wandered  for  three  miles 
and  more,  under  towering  crags,  and  on 
soft,  spongy  bits  of  meadow,  beside  the 
blithe  river  where  Walton  had  cast,  in 
other  days,  a  gray  palmer-fly,  past  the 
hospitable  hall  of  the  worshipful  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  the  wreck  of  the  old  fishing- 
house,  over  whose  lintel  was  graven  in 
the  stone  the  interlaced  initials  of  "  Pis- 
cator,  Junipr,"  and  his  great  master  of 


the  rod.  As  the  rain  began  to  patter  on 
the  sedges  and  the  pools,  I  climbed  out 
of  the  valley,  on  the  northward  or  Der- 
byshire side,  and  striding  away  through 
the  heather,  which  belongs  to  the  rolling 
heights  of  this  region,  I  presently  found 
myself  upon  the  great  London  and  Man- 
chester highway.  A  broad  and  stately 
thoroughfare  it  had  been  in  the  old  days 
of  coaching ,  but  now  a  close,  fine  turf 
invested  it  all,  save  one  narrow  strip  of 
Macadam  in  the  middle.  The  mile-stones, 
which  had  been  showy,  painted  affairs 
of  iron,  were  now  deeply  bitten  and 
blotched  with  rust.  Two  of  them  I  had 
passed,  without  sight  of  house,  or  of  other 
traveller,  save  one  belated  drover,  who 
was  hurrying  to  the  fair  at  Ashbourne ; 
as  I  neared  the  third,  a  great  hulk  of 
building  appeared  upon  my  left,  with  a 
crowd  of  aspiring  chimneys,  from  which 
only  one  timid  little  pennant  of  smoke 
coiled  into  the  harsh  sky. 

The  gray,  inhospitable  -  looking  pile 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  old  coach-inns, 
which,  with  its  score  of  vacant  chambers 
and  huge  stable-court,  was  left  stranded 
upon  the  deserted  highway  of  travel.  It 
stood  a  little  space  back  from  the  road,  so 
that  a  coach  and  four,  or,  indeed,  a  half- 
dozen  together,  might  have  come  up  to 
the  door-way  in  dashing  style.  But  it 
must  have  been  many  years  since  such 
a  demand  had  been  made  upon  the  re- 
sources of  bustling  landlord  and  of  at- 
tendant grooms  and  waiters.  The  doors 
were  tightly  closed ;  even  the  sign-board 
creaked  uneasily  in  the  wind,  and  a  ram- 
pant growth  of  ivy  that  clambered  over 
the  porch  so  covered  it  with  leaves  and 
berries  that  I  could  not  at  all  make  out 
its  burden.  I  gave  a  sharp  ring  to  the 
bell,  and  heard  the  echo  repeated  from 
the  deserted  stable-court ;  there  was  the 
yelp  of  a  hound  somewhere  within,  and 
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presently  a  slatternly-dressed  woman  re- 
ceived me,  and,  conducting  me  down  a 
bare  hall,  showed  me  into  a  great  dingy 
parlor,  where  a  murky  fire  was  strug- 
gling in  the  grate.  A  score  of  roistering 
travellers  might  have  made  the  stately 
parlor  gay  ;  and  I  dare  say  they  did,  in 
years  gone ;  but  now  I  had  only  for  com- 
pany their  heavy  old  arm  -  chairs,  a  few 
prints  of  "  fast  coaches  "  upon  the  wall, 
and  a  superannuated  greyhound,  who 
seemed  to  scent  the  little  meal  I  had  or- 
dered, and  presently  stalked  in  and  laid 
his  thin  nose,  with  an  appealing  look,  in 
my  hands.  His  days  of  coursing  —  if 
he  ever  had  them  —  were  fairly  over ; 
and  I  took  a  charitable  pride  in  bestow- 
ing upon  him  certain  tough  morsels  of  the 
rump-steak,  garnished  with  horse-radish, 
with  which  I  was  favored  for  dinner. 

I  had  intended  to  push  on  to  Buxton 
the  same  afternoon ;  but  the  deliberate 
sprinkling  of  the  morning  by  two  o'clock 
had  quickened  into  a  swift,  pelting  rain, 
the  very  counterpart  of  that  which  is  beat- 
ing on  my  windows  to-day.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make  my  home 
of  the  old  coach-inn  for  the  night ;  and 
for  my  amusement  —  besides  the  slum- 
berous hound,  who,  after  dinner,  had 
.taken  up  position  upon  the  faded  rug 
lying  before  the  grate  —  there  was  a 
"  Bell's  Messenger  "  of  the  month  past, 
and,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  a  much- 
bethumbed  copy  of  a  work  on  horticul- 
ture and  kindred  subjects,  first  printed 
somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  entitled  "  The 
Clergyman's  Recreation,  showing  the 
Pleasure  and  Profit  of  the  Art  of  Gar- 
dening," by  the  Reverend  John  Lau- 
rence. 

It  was  a  queer  book  to  be  found  in  this 
pretentious  old.  coach-inn,  with  its  silk- 
en bell-pulls  and  stately  parlors ;  and  I 
thought  how  the  roisterers  who  came 
thundering  over  the  road  years  ago,  and 
chucked  the  bar -maids  under  the  chin, 
must  have  turned  up  their  noses,  after 
their  pint  of  crusted  Port,  at  the  "  Cler- 
gyman's Recreation."  Yet,  for  all  that, 
the  book  had  a  rare  interest  for  me,  de- 


tailing, as  it  did,  the  methods  of  fruit- 
culture  in  England  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  and  showing  with  nice  par- 
ticularity how  the  espaliers  could  be  best 
trained,  and  how  a  strong  infusion  of 
walnut-leaf  tea  will  destroy  all  noxious 
worms. 

And  now,  when,  upon  this  other  wet 
day,  and  in  the  quietude  of  my  own  li- 
brary, I  come  to  measure  the  claims  of 
this  ancient  horticulturist  to  considera- 
tion, I  find  that  he  was  the  author  of 
some  six  or  seven  distinct  works  on  kin- 
dred subjects,  showing  good  knowledge 
of  the  best  current  practice ;  and  al- 
though he  incurred  the  sneers  of  Mr. 
Tull,  who  hoped  "  he  preached  better 
than  he  ploughed,"  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  his  books  were  held  in  esteem. 

Contemporary  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lau- 
rence were  London  and  Wise,  the  famous 
horticulturists  of  Brompton,  (whose  nurse- 
ry, says  Evelyn,  "  was  the  greatest  work 
of  the  kind  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  either 
in  books  or  travels,")  also  Switzer,  a 
pupil  of  the  latter,  and  Professor  Rich- 
ard Bradley. 

Mr.  London  was  the  director  of  the 
royal  gardens  under  William  and  Ma- 
ry, and  at  one  time  had  in  his  charge 
some  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  most 
considerable  landed  estates  in  England. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  some  fifty 
miles  a  day  to  confer  with  his  subordi- 
nate gardeners,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
times  in  a  season  traversed  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  England,— and  this 
at  a  period,  it  must  be  remembered,  when 
travelling  was  no  holiday-affair,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  mishaps  which  befell  those 
well-known  contemporaneous  travellers 
of  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews  and  Parson 
Adams.  Traces  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Lon- 
don are  to  be  seen  even  now  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  grounds  of  Blenheim  and  of 
Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire. 

Stephen  Switzer  was  an  accomplished 
gardener,  well  known  by  a  great  ma- 
ny horticultural  and  agricultural  works, 
which  in  his  day  were  "  on  sale  at  his 
seed-shop  in  Westminster  Hall."  Chief- 
est  among  these  was  the  "  Ichnographia 
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Rustica,"  which  gave  general  directions 
for  the  management  of  country-estates, 
while  it  indulged  in  some  prefatory  mag- 
niloquence upon  the  dignity  and  antiqui- 
ty of  the  art  of  gardening.  It  is  the  first 
of  all  arts,  he  claims;  for  "  tho'  Chirurgery 
may  plead  high,  inasmuch  as  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Genesis  that  operation 
is  recorded  of  taking  the  rib  from  Adam, 
wherewith  woman  was  made,  yet  the 
very  current  of  the  Scriptures  deter- 
mines in  favor  of  Gardening."  It  sur- 
prises us  to  find  that  so  radical  an  inves- 
tigator should  entertain  the  belief,  as  he 
clearly  did,  that  certain  plants  were  pro- 
duced without  seed  by  the  vegetative 
power  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  earth. 
He  is  particularly  severe  upon  those 
Scotch  gardeners,  "  Northern  lads,"  who, 
with  "  a  little  learning  and  a  great  deal 
of  impudence,  know,  or  pretend  to  know, 
more  in  one  twelvemonth  than  a  labori- 
ous, honest  South-country  man  does  in 
seven  years." 

His  agricultural  observations  are  of  no 
special  value,  nor  do  they  indicate  any 
advance  from  the  practice  of  Worlidge. 
He  deprecates  paring  and  burning  as 
exhaustive  of  the  vegetable  juices,  ad- 
vises winter  fallowing  and  marling,  and 
affirms  that  "  there  is  no  superficies  of 
earth,  how  poor  soever  it  may  be,  but 
has  in  its  own  bowels  something  or  other 
for  its  own  improvement." 

In  gardening,  he  expresses  great  con- 
tempt for  the  clipped  trees  and  other 
excesses  of  the  Dutch  school,  yet  ad- 
vises the  construction  of  terraces,  lays 
out  his  ponds  by  geometric  formulas,  and 
is  so  far  devoted  to  out-of-door  sculpture 
as  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a  royal 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  ingenious 
young  men,  who,  on  being  taken  into  the 
service  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  would 
straightway  people  their  grounds  with 
statues.  And  this  notwithstanding  Ad- 
dison  had  published  his  famous  papers  on 
the  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  "  three 
years  before.* 

*  The  "Spectators"  414  and  477,  which 
urge  particularly  a  better  taste  in  gardening, 
are  dated  1712;  and  the  first  volume  of  the 


Richard  Bradley  was  the  Dr.  Lardner 
of  his  day,  —  a  man  of  general  scientif- 
ic acquirement,  an  indefatigable  worker, 
venturing  hazardous  predictions,  writing 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  agriculture,  foisting 
himself  into  the  chair  of  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge by  noisy  reclamation,  selling  his 
name  to  the  booksellers  for  attachment 
to  other  men's  wares,*  and,  finally,  only 
escaping  the  indignity  of  a  removal  from 
his  professor's  chair  by  sudden  death,  in 
1732.  Yet  this  gentleman's  botanical 
dictionaiy  ("  Historia  Plantarum,"  etc.) 
was  quoted  respectfully  by  Linnaeus,  and 
his  account  of  British  cattle,  their  races, 
proper  treatment,  etc.,  was,  by  all  odds, 
the  best  which  had  appeared  up  to  his 
time.  The  same  gentleman,  in  his  "  New 
Improvements  of  Planting  and  Garden- 
ing," lays  great  stress  upon  a  novel  "  in- 
vention for  the  more  speedy  designing 
of  garden -plats,"  which  is  nothing  more 
than  an  adaptation  of  the  principle  of 
the  kaleidoscope.  The  latter  book  is  the 
sole  representative  of  this  author's  volu- 
minous agricultural  works  in  the  Astor 
collection ;  and,  strange  to  say,  there  are 
only  two  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

I  take,  on  this  dreary  November  day, 
(with  my  Catawbas  blighted,)  a  rather 
ill-natured  pleasure  in  reading  how  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  was  compelled  to  "  keep 
up  fires  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas 
behind  his  sloped  walls,"  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  ripening  of  his  grapes ;  yet  win- 
ter grapes  he  had,  and  it  was  a  great 
boast  in  that  time.  The  quiet  country 
squires  —  such  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
—  had  to  content  themselves  with  those 
old-fashioned  fruits  which  would  struggle 
successfully  with  out-of-door  fogs.  Field- 
ing tells  us  that  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, where  Parson  Adams  and  the  divine 

"  Ichnographia  "  (under  a  different  name,  in- 
deed) appeared  in  1715. 

*  This  is  averred  of  the  translation  of  the 
"(Economics"  of  Xenophon,  before  cited  in 
these  papers,  and  published  under  Professor 
Bradley's  name. 
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Fanny  were  guests,  showed  nothing  more 
rare  than  an  alley  bordered  with  filbert- 
bushes.* 

In  London  and  its  neighborhood  the 
gourmands  fared  better.  Cucumbers, 
which  in  Charles's  time  never  came  in 
till  the  close  of  May,  were  ready  in  the 
shops  of  Westminster  (in  the  time  of 
George  I.)  in  early  March.  Melons  were 
on  sale,  for  those  who  could  pay  roundly, 
at  the  end  of  April ;  and  the  season  of 
cauliflowers,  which  used  to  be  limited  to 
a  single  month,  now  reached  over  a  term 
of  six  months. 

Mr.  Pope,  writing  to  Dr.  Swift,  some- 
where about  1 730,  says,  —  "  I  have  more 
fruit  -  trees  and  kitchen  -  garden  than 
you  have  any  thought  of;  nay,  I  have 
good  melons  and  pine-apples  of  my  own 
growth."  Nor  was  this  a  small  boast ;  for 
Lady  Wortley  Montague,  describing  her 
entertainment  at  the  table  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  in  1716,  speaks  of  "pines" 
as  a  fruit  she  had  never  seen  before. 

Ornamental  gardening,  too,  was  now 
changing  its  complexion.  Dutch  Wil- 
liam was  dead  and  buried.  Addison  had 
written  in  praise  of  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  gardens  of  Fontainebleau, 
.and,  at  his  place  near  Rugby,  was  car- 
rying out,  so  far  as  a  citizen  might,  the 
suggestions  of  those  papers  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  Milton  was  in 
better  odor  than  he  had  been,  and  people 
had  begun  to  realize  that  an  arch-Puri- 
tan might  have  exquisite  taste.  Possibly, 
too,  cultivated  landholders  had  seen  that 
charming  garden-picture  where  the  lux- 
urious Tasso  makes  the  pretty  sorceress 
Armida  spread  her  nets. 

Pope  affected  a  respect  for  the  views 
of  Addisou ;  but  his  Twickenham  garden 
was  a  very  stiff  affair.  Bridgman  was 
the  first  practical  landscape-gardener 
who  ventured  to  ignore  old  rules ;  and 
he  was  followed  closely  by  William  Kent, 
a  broken-down  and  unsuccessful  land- 
scape-painter, who  came  into  such  vogue 
as  a  man  of  taste,  that  he  was  employed 

*  Joseph  Andrews,  Bk.  III.  Ch.  4,  where 
Fielding,  thief  that  he  was,  appropriates  the 
story  that  Xenophon  tells  of  Cyrus. 


to  fashion  the  furniture  of  scores  of  coun- 
try-villas ;  and  Walpole  *  tells  us  that  he 
was  even  beset  by  certain  fine  ladies  to 
design  Birthday  gowns  for  them: — "  The 
one  he  dressed  in  a  petticoat  decorated 
with  columns  of  the  five  orders  ;  the  oth- 
er, like  a  bronze,  in  a  copper  -  colored 
satin,  with  ornaments  of  gold." 

Clermont,  the  charming  home  of  the 
exiled  Orleans  family,  shows  vestiges  of 
the  taste  of  Kent,  who  always  accredited 
very  much  of  his  love  for  the  picturesque 
to  the  reading  of  Spenser.  It  is  not  of- 
ten that  the  poet  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene" 
is  mentioned  as  an  educator. 

And  now  let  us  leave  gardens  for  a 
while,  to  discuss  Mr.  Jethro  Tull,  the 
great  English  cultivator  of  the  early  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  suspect 
that  most  of  the  gentry  of  his  time,  and 
cultivated  people,  ignored  Mr.  Tull,  he 
was  so  rash  and  so  headstrong  and  so 
noisy.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  edu- 
cated farmers,  or,  more  strictly,  the  writ- 
ing farmers,  opened  battle  upon  him, 
and  used  all  their  art  to  ward  off  his  rad- 
ical ti'ts  upon  their  old  methods  of  cul- 
ture. And  he  fought  back  bravely ;  I 
really  do  not  think  that  an  editor  of  a 
partisan  paper  to-day  could  improve  up- 
on him,  —  in  vigor,  in  personality,  or  iu 
coarseness. 

Unfortunately,  the  biographers  and 
encyclopaedists  who  followed  upon  his 
period  have  treated  his  name  with  a 
neglect  that  leaves  but  scanty  gleanings 
for  his  personal  history.  His  father  own- 
ed landed  property  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
Jethro  was  a  University-man  ;  he  studied 
for  the  law,  (which  will  account  for  his 
address  in  a  wordy  quarrel,)  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  Oxfordshire, 
married,  took  the  paternal  homestead, 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  new  no- 
tions which  he  had  gained  in  his  Southern 
travels.  Ill  health  drove  him  to  France  a 
second  time,  from  which  he  returned  once 
more,  to  occupy  the  famous  "  Prosperous 
Farm  "  in  Berkshire ;  and  here  he  open- 
ed his  batteries  afresh  upon  the  existing 
methods  of  farming.  The  gist  of  his  pro- 
*  Works  of  Earl  of  Orford,  Vol.  III.  p.  490. 
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posed  reform  is  expressed  in  the  title  of 
his  book,  "  The  Horse-hoeing  Husband- 
ry." He  believed  in  the  thorough  til- 
lage, at  frequent  intervals,  of  all  field- 
crops,  from  wheat  to  turnips.  To  make ' 
this  feasible,  drilh'ng  was,  of  course,  essen- 
tial ;  and  to  make  it  economical,  horse- 
labor  was  requisite :  the  drill  and  the 
horse -hoe  were  only  subsidiary  to  the 
main  end  of  THOROUGH  TILLAGE. 

Sir  Hugh  Platt,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
before  suggested  dibbling,  and  Worlidge 
had  contrived  a  drill ;  but  Tull  gave  force 
and  point  and  practical  efficacy  to  their 
suggestions.  He  gives  no  credit,  indeed, 
to  these  old  gentlemen ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  his  theory  may  have  been 
worked  out  from  his  own  observations. 
He  certainly  gives  a  clear  account  of  the 
growth  of  his  belief,  and  sustains  it  by  a 
great  many  droll  notions  about  the  phys- 
iology of  plants,  which  would  hardly  be 
admissible  in  the  botanies  of  to-day. 

Shall  I  give  a  sample  ? 

"  Leaves,"  he  says,  "  are  the  parts,  or 
bowels  of  a  plant,  which  perform  the 
same  office  to  sap  as  the  lungs  of  an  ani- 
mal do  to  blood ;  that  is,  they  purify  or 
cleanse  it  of  the  recrements,  or  fuliginous 
steams,  received  in  the  circulation,  being 
the  unfit  parts  of  the  food,  and  perhaps 
some  decayed  particles  which  fly  off  the 
vessels  through  which  blood  and  sap  do 
pass  respectively." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  success  of 
Tull  upon  "  Prosperous  Farm  "  was  such 
as  to  give  a  large  warrant  for  its  name. 
His  enemies,  indeed,  alleged  that  he  came 
near  to  sinking  two  estates  on  his  sys- 
tem ;  this,  however,  he  stoutly  denies, 
and  says,  "  I  propose  no  more  than  to 
keep  out  of  debt,  and  leave  my  estate 
behind  me  better  than  I  found  it.  Yet, 
owned  it  must  be,  that,  had  I,  when  I 
first  began  to  make  trials,  known  as  much 
of  the  system  as  I  do  now,  the  practice 
of  it  would  have  been  more  profitable  to 
me."  Farmers  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, with  lands  better  adapted  to  the 
new  husbandry,  certainly  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  very  much  to  their  advan- 
tage. Tull,  like  a  great  many  earnest 


reformers,  was  almost  always  in  difficul- 
ty with  those  immediately  dependent  on 
him ;  over  and  over  he  insists  upon  the 
"  inconveniency  and  slavery  attending 
the  exorbitant  power  of  husbandry  ser- 
vants and  laborers  over  their  masters." 
He  quarrels  with  their  wages,  and  with 
the  short  period  of  their  labor.  Pray, 
what  would  Mr.  Tull  have  thought,  if 
he  had  dealt  with  the  Drogheda  gentle- 
men in  black  satin  waistcoats,  who  are 
to  be  conciliated  by  the  farmers  of  to- 
day ? 

I  think  I  can  fancy  such  an  encounter 
for  the  querulous  old  reformer.  "  Mike  ! 
blast  you,  you  booby,  you  've  broken  my 
drill ! "  And  Mike,  (putting  his  thumb 
deliberately  in  the  armlet  of  his  waist- 
coat,) "  Meester  Tull,  it 's  not  the  loikes 
o'  me  '11  be  leestening  to  insoolting  worrds. 
I  '11  take  me  money,  if  ye  plase."  And 
with  what  a  fury  "  Meester  "  Tull  would 
have  slashed  away,  after  this,  at  "  Equiv- 
ocus,"  and  all  his  newspaper  -  antago- 
nists! 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  Tull  always 
told  the  exact  truth  ;  but  he  gives  some 
accounts  of  the  perfection  to  which  he 
had  brought  his  drill  to  which  I  can  lend 
only  a  most  meagre  trust ;  and  it  is  un- 
questionable that  his  theory  so  fevered 
his  brain  at  last  as  to  make  him  utterly 
contemptuous  of  all  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods of  procedure.  In  this  respect  he  was 
not  alone  among  reformers.  He  stoutly 
affirmed  that  tillage  would  supply  the 
lack  of  manure,  and  his  neighbors  cur- 
rently reported  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  dumping  his  manure-carts  in  the  river. 
This  charge  Mr.  Tull  firmly  denied,  and 
I  dare  say  justly.  But  I  can  readily 
believe  that  the  rumors  were  current ; 
country-neighborhoods  offer  good  start- 
ing-points for  such  lively  scandal.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  has  heard,  on  the 
best  possible  authority,  that  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  planting  shrubs  with  their  roots 
ia  the  air. 

In  his  loose,  disputative  way,  and  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  his  own  spe- 
cial doctrine,  Tull  affirms  that  the  an- 
cients, and  Virgil  particularly,  urged  til- 
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lage  for  the  simple  purpose  of  destroying 
weeds.*  In  this  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
does  great  injustice  to  our  old  friend 
Maro.  Will  the  reader  excuse  a  mo- 
ment's dalliance  with  the  Georgics  again  ? 

"  Multum  adeo,  rastris  glebas  qui  frangit  in- 

erles, 

Vimineasque  trahit  crates,  juvat  arva;  .... 
Et  qui  proscisso  quse  suscitat  sequore  terga 
Eursus  in  obliquum  verso  perrumpit  aratro, 
Exercetque  frequens  tellurem,  atque  impe- 

rat  arvis." 

That  "  imperat "  looks  like  something 
more  than  weed-killing ;  it  looks  like  sub- 
jugation ;  it  looks  like  pulverization  at 
the  hands  of  an  imperious  master. 

But  behind  all  of  Tull's  exaggerated 
pretension,  and  unaffected  by  the  noisy 
exacerbation  of  his  speech,  there  lay  a 
sterling  good  sense,  and  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  existing  shortcomings  in 
agriculture,  which  gave  to  his  teachings 
prodigious  force,  and  an  influence  meas- 
ured only  by  half  a  century  of  years. 
There  were  few,  indeed,  who  adopted  lit- 
erally and  fully  his  plans,  or  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  acknowledge  the  irate  Je- 
thro  as  a  teacher ;  yet  his  hints  and  his 
example  gave  a  stimulus  to  root-culture, 
and  an  attention  to  the  benefits  arising 
from  thorough  and  repeated  tillage,  that 
added  vastly  to  the  annual  harvests  of 
England.  Bating  the  exaggerations  I 
have  alluded  to,  his  views  are  still  reck- 
oned sound  ;  and  though  a  hoed  crop  of 
wheat  is  somewhat  exceptional,  the  drill 
is  now  almost  universal  in  the  best  culti- 
vated districts  ;  and  a  large  share  of  the 
forage-crops  owe  their  extraordinary  bur- 
den to  horse-hoeing  husbandry. 

Even  the  exaggerated  claims  of  Tull 
have  had  their  advocates  in  these  last 
days ;  and  the  energetic  farmer  of  Lois- 
Weedon,  in  Northamptonshire,  is  report- 
ed to  be  growing  heavy  crops  of  wheat 
for  a  succession  of  years,  without  any 
supply  of  outside  fertilizers,  and  relying 
wholly  upon  repeated  and  perfect  pul- 
verization of  the  soil.f.  And  Mr.  Way, 

*  Chap.  IX.  p.  136,  Cobbett's  edition, 
f  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  (farmer  of  Lois-TVeedon,)  by 


the  distinguished  chemist  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Power  of 
Soils  to  absorb  Manure,"*  propounds  the 
question  as  follows :— "  Is  it  likely,  on  the- 
oretical considerations,  that  the  air  and 
the  soil  together  can  by  any  means  be 
made  to  yield,  without  the  application  of 
manure,  and  year  after  year  continuously, 
a  crop  of  wheat  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  per  acre  ?  "  And  his  reply 
is  this :  —  "  I  confess  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  do  so."  A  practical  farmer, 
however,  (who  spends  only  his  wet  days 
in-doors,)  would  be  very  apt  to  suggest 
here,  that  the  validity  of  this  dictum  must 
depend  very  much  on  the  original  constit- 
uents of  the  soil. 

Under  the  lee  of  the  Coombe  Hills,  on 
the  extreme  southern  edge  of  Berkshire, 
and  not  far  removed  from  the  great  high- 
way leading  from  Bath  to  London,  lies 
the  farmery  where  this  restless,  petu- 
lant, suffering,  earnest,  clear-sighted  Tull 
put  down  the  burden  of  life,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago.  The  house  is  un- 
fortunately largely  modernized,  but  many 
of  the  out-buildings  remain  unchanged  ; 
and  not  a  man  thereabout,  or  in  any  oth- 
er quarter,  could  tell  me  where  the  for- 
mer occupant,  who  fought  so  bravely  his 
fierce  battle  of  the  drill,  lies  buried. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
there  lived  in  the  south  of  Leicestershire, 
in  the  parish  of  Church-Langton,  an  ec- 
centric and  benevolent  clergyman  by  the 
name  of  William  Hanbury,  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  great 
charity  which  was  to  be  supported  by  a 
vast  plantation  of  trees.  To  this  end, 
he  imported  a  great  variety  of  seeds  and 
plants  from  the  Continent  and  America, 
established  a  nursery  of  fifty  acres  in 
extent,  and  published  "  An  Essay  on 
Planting,  and  a  Scheme  to  make  it  Con- 
ducive to  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  Ad- 
vantage of  Society." 

But  the  Reverend  Hanbury  was  be- 
set by  aggressive  and  cold-hearted  neigh- 
bors, among  them  two  strange  old  "gen- 

the  distribution  of  his  crop,  avails  himself  vir- 
tually of  a  clean  fallow,  every  alternate  year. 
»  Transactions,  Vol.  XXX.  p.  140. 
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tlewomen,"  Mistress  Pickering  and  Mis- 
tress Byrd,  who  malevolently  ordered 
their  cattle  to  be  turned  loose  into  his 
first  plantation  of  twenty  thousand  young 
and  thrifty  trees.  And  not  content  with 
this,  they  served  twenty-seven  different 
copies  of  writs  upon  him  in  one  day,  for 
trespass.  Of  all  this  he  gives  detailed 
account  in  his  curious  history  of  the 
"  Charitable  Foundations  at  Church- 
Langton."  He  tells  us  that  the  "  ven- 
omous rage "  of  these  old  ladies  (who 
died  shortly  after,  worth  a  million  of  dol- 
lars) did  not  even  spare  his  dogs ;  but 
that  his  pet  spaniel  and  greyhound  were 
cruelly  killed  by  a  table-fork  thrust  into 
their  entrails.  Nay,  their  game-keeper 
even  buried  two  dogs  alive,  which  be- 
longed to  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Wade,  a  sub- 
stantial grazier.  His  story  of  it  is  ve- 
ry Defoe-like  and  pitiful :  —  "I  myself 
heard  them,"  he  says,  "  ten  days  after 
they  had  been  buried,  and,  seeing  some 
people  at  a  distance,  inquired  what  dogs 
they  were.  '  They  are  some  dogs  that  are 
lost.  Sir,'  said  they;  'they  have  been  lost 
some  time.'  I  concluded  only  some  poach- 
ers had  been  there  early  in  the  morning, 
and  by  a  precipitate  flight  had  left  their 
dogs  behind  them.  In  shoi't,  the  howl- 
ing and  barking  of  these  dogs  was  heard 
for  near  three  weeks,  when  it  ceased. 
Mr.  Wade's  dogs  were  missing,  but  he 
could  .not  suspect  those  dogs  to  be  his ; 
and  the  noise  ceasing,  the  thoughts, 
wonder,  and  talking  about  them  soon 
also  ceased.  ,  Some  time  after,  a  person, 
being  amongst  the  bushes  where  the 
howling  was  heard,  discovered  some  dis- 
turbed earth,  and  the  print  of  men's 
heels  ramming  it  down  again  very  close, 
and,  seeing  Mr.  Wade's  servant,  told  him 
he  thought  something  had  been  buried 
there.  '  Then'  said  the  man,  ' it  is  our 
dogs,  and  they  have  been  buried  alive.  I 
will  go  and  fetch  a  spade,  and  will  find 
them,  if  I  dig  all  Caudle  over.'  He  soon 
brought  a  spade,  and,  upon  removing  the 
top  earth,  came  to  the  blackthorns,  and 
then  to  the  dogs,  the  biggest  of  which 
had  cat  the  loins,  and  greatest  share  of 
the  hind  parts,  of  the  little  one." 


The  strange  ladies  who  were  guilty  of 
this  slaughter  of  innocents  showed  "  a 
dying  blaze  of  goodness"  by  bequeath- 
ing twelve  thousand  pounds  to  charitable 
societies;  and  "thus  ended,"  says  Han- 
bury,  "  these  two  poor,  unhappy,  unchar- 
itable, charitable  old  gentlewomen." 

The  good  old  man  describes  the  beau- 
ty of  plants  and  trees  with  the  same  de- 
lightful particularity  which  he  spent  on 
his  neighbors  and  the  buried  dogs. 

I  cannot  anywhere  learn  whether  or 
not  the  charity  -  plantation  of  Church- 
Langton  is  still  thriving. 

About  this  very  time,  Lancelot  Brown, 
who  was  for  a  long  period  the  kitchen- 
gardener  at  Stowe,  came  into  sudden 
notoriety  by  his  disposition  of  the  waters 
in  Blenheim  Park,  where,  in  the  short 
period  of  one  week,  he  created  perhaps 
the  finest  artificial  lake  in  the  world. 
Its  indentations  of  shore,  its  border- 
ing declivities  of  wood,  and  the  graceful 
swells  of  land  dipping  to  its  margin,  re- 
main now  in  very  nearly  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  Brown  left  them  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  over  Eng- 
land the  new  man  was  sent  for  ;  all  over 
England  he  rooted  out  the  mossy  ave- 
nues, and  the  sharp  rectangularities,  and 
laid  down  his  flowing  lines  of  walks, 
and  of  trees.  He  (wisely)  never  con- 
tracted to  execute  his  own  designs,  and 
—  from  lack  of  facility,  perhaps  —  he 
always  employed  assistants  to  draw  his 
plans.  But  the  quick  eye  which  at  first 
sight  recognized  the  "capabilities"  of  a 
place,  and  which  leaped  to  the  recog- 
nition of  its  matured  graces,  was  all  his 
own.  He  was  accused  of  sameness  ;  but 
the  man  who  at  one  time  held  a  thou- 
sand lovely  landscapes  unfolding  in  his 
thought  could  hardly  give  a  series  of 
contrasts  without  startling  affectations. 

I  mention  the  name  of  Lancelot  Brown, 
however,  not  to  discuss  his  merits,  but  as 
the  principal  and  largest  illustrator  of 
that  taste  in  landscape-gardening  which 
just  now  grew  up  in  England,  out  of  a 
new  reading  of  Milton,  out  of  the  admi- 
rable essays  of  Addison,  out  of  the  hints 
of  Pope,  out  of  the  designs  of  Kent,  and 
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which  was  stimulated  by  Gilpin,  by  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  and,  still  more,  by  the  de- 
lightful little  landscapes  of  Gainsborough. 

Enough  will  be  found  of  Mr.  Brown, 
and  of  his  style,  in  the  professional  trea- 
tises, upon  whose  province  I  do  not  now 
infringe.  I  choose  rather,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  my  readers,  if  they  will 
kindly  find  it,  to  speak  of  that  sad,  ex- 
ceptional man,  William  Shenstone,  who, 
by  the  beauties  which  he  made  to  appear 
on  his  paternal  farm  of  Leasowes,  fair- 
ly rivalled  the  best  of  the  landscape- 
gardeners, — and  who,  by  the  graces  and 
the  tenderness  which  he  lavished  on  his 
verse,  made  no  mean  rank  for  himself  at 
a  time  when  people  were  reading  the 
"  Elegy  "  of  Gray,  the  Homer  of  Pope, 
and  the  "  Cato  "  of  Addison. 

I  think  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt, 
however,  that  poor  Shenstone  was  a 
wretched  farmer ;  yet  the  Leasowes  was 
a  capital  grazing  farm,  when  he  took 
it  in  charge,  within  fair  marketable  dis- 
tance of  both  Worcester  and  Birming- 
ham. I  suspect  that  he  never  put  his 
fine  hands  to  the  plough-tail ;  and  his 
plaintive  elegy,  that  dates  from  an  April 
day  of  1743,  tells,  I  am  sure,  only  the 
unmitigated  truth :  — 

"  Again  the  laboring  hind  inverts  the  soil; 
Again  the  merchant  ploughs  the  tumid 

wave ; 

Another  spring  renews  the  soldier's  toil, 
And  Jinds  me  vacant  in  the  rural  cave." 

Shenstone,  like  many  another  of  the 
lesser'  poets,  was  unfortunate  in  having 
Dr.  Johnson  for  his  biographer.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  a  man  who  would 
show  less  of  tenderness  for  an  elaborate 
parterre  of  flowers,  or  for  a  poet  who 
affectedly  parted  his  gray  locks  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  wore  a  crimson  waist- 
coat, and  warbled  in  anapsestics  about 
kids  and  shepherds',  crooks.  Only  fan- 
cy the  great,  snuffy,  wheezing  Doctor, 
with  his  hair -powder  whitening  half  his 
shoulders,  led  up  before  some  charming  lit- 
tle extravaganza  of  Boucher,  wherein  all 
the  nymphs  are  simpering  marchioness- 
es, with  rosettes  on  their  high-heeled  slip- 
pers that  out-color  the  sky  !  With  what 
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a  "Faugh!"  the  great  gerund-grinder 
would  thump  his  cane  upon  the  floor, 
and  go  lumbering  away !  And  Shen- 
stone, or  rather  his  memory,  caught  the 
besom  of  just  such  a  sneer. 

But  other  critics  were  more  kindly  and 
appreciative;  among  them,  Dodsley  the 
bookselling  author,  who  wrote  "  The 
Economy  of  Human  Life,"  (the  "  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy"  of  its  day,)  and 
Whately,  who  gave  to  the  public  the  most 
elegant  and  tasteful  discussion  of  artificial 
scenery  that  was  perhaps  ever  written. 

Shenstone  studied,  as  much  as  so  in- 
dolent a  man  ever  could,  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  His  parents  died  when 
he  was  young,  leaving  to  him  a  very  con- 
siderable estate,  which  fortunately  some 
relative  administered  for  him,  until,  ow- 
ing to  this  supervisor's  death,  it  lapsed" 
into  the  poet's  improvident  hands.  Even 
then  a  sensible  tenant  of  his  own  name, 
and  a  distant  relative,  managed  very 
snugly  the  farm  of  Leasowes ;  but  when 
Shenstone  came  to  live  with  him,  neither 
house  nor  grounds  were  large  enough  for 
the  joint  occupancy  of  the  poet,  who 
was  trailing  his  walks  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mowing,  and  of  the  tenant,  who 
had  his  beeves  to  fatten  and  his  rental 
to  pay. 

So  Shenstone  became  a  farmer  on  his 
own  account;  and,  according  to  all  re- 
ports, a  very  sorry  account  he  made  of 
it.  The  good  soul  had  none  of  Mr.  Tull's 
petulance  and  audacity  with  his  servants ; 
if  the  ploughman  broke  his  gear,  I  suspect 
the  kind  ballad-master  allowed  him  a  hol- 
iday for  the  mending.  The  herdsman  star- 
ed in  astonishment  to  find  the  "  beasts" 
ordered  away  from  their  accustomed  graz- 
ing-fields.  A  new  thicket  had  been  plant- 
ed, which  must  not  be  disturbed ;  the  or- 
chard was  uprooted  to  give  place  to  some 
parterre ;  a  fine  bit  of  meadow  was 
flowed  with  a  miniature  lake ;  hedges 
were  shorn  away  without  mercy ;  arbors, 
grottos,  rustic  seats,  Arcadian  temples, 
sprang  up  in  all  outlying  nooks ;  so  that 
the  annual  product  of  the  land  came 
presently  to  be  limited,  almost  entirely, 
to  the  beauty  of  its  disposition. 
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I  think  that  the  poet,  unlike  most,  was 
never  very  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his 
poems,  and  that,  therefore,  the  vanity 
possessed  him  to  vest  the  sense  of  beauty 
which  he  felt  tingling  in  his  blood  in  some- 
thing more  palpable  than  language. 
Hence  came  the  chai'ming  walks  and 
woods  and  waters  of  Leasowes.  With 
this  ambition  holding  him  and  mastering 
him,  what  mattered  a  mouldy  grain-crop, 
or  a  debt  ?  If  he  had  only  an  ardent 
admirer  of  his  walks,  his  wilderness,  his 
grottos,  —  this  was  his  customer.  He 
longed  for  such,  in  troops,  —  as  a  poet 
longs  for  readers,  and  as  a  farmer  longs 
for  sun  and  rain. 

And  he  had  them.  I  fancy  there  was 
hardly  a  cultivated  person  in  England,  but, 
before  the  death  of  Shenstone,  had  heard 
of  the  rare  beauty  of  his  home  of  Leas- 
owes.  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  lived  near 
by,  at  the  elegant  seat  of  Hagley,  brought 
over  his  guests  to  see  what  miracles  the 
hare-brained,  sensitive  poet  had  wrought 
upon  his  farm.  And  I  can  fancy  the 
proud,  shy  creature  watching  from  his  lat- 
tice the  company  of  distinguished  guests, 
—  maddened,  if  they  look  at  his  alcove 
from  the  wrong  direction,  —  wondering 
if  that  shout  that  comes  booming  to  his 
sensitive  ear  means  admiration,  or  only 
an  un appreciative  surprise, — dwelling  on 
the  memory  of  the  visit,  as  a  poet  dwells 
on  the  first  public  mention  of  his  poem. 
In  his  "  Egotisms,"  (well  named,)  he 
writes,  —  "  Why  repine  ?  I  have  seen 
mansions  on  the  verge  of  Wales  that 
convert  my  farm-house  into  a  Hampton 
Court,  and  where  they  speak  of  a  glazed 
window  as  a  great  piece  of  magnificence. 
All  things  figure  by  comparison." 

And  this  reflection,  with  its  flavor  of 
philosophy,  was,  I  dare  say,  a  sweet  mor- 
sel to  him.  He  saw  very  little  of  the 
world  in  his  later  years,  save  that  part 
of  it  which  at  odd  intervals  found  its 
way  to  the  delights  of  Leasowes ;  indeed, 
he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  meet  the  world 


upon  fair  terms.  "  The  generality  of 
mankind,"  he  cynically  says,  "  are  sel- 
dom in  good  humor  but  whilst  they  are 
imposing  upon  you  in  some  shape  or 
other."  * 

Our  farmer  of  Leasowes  published  a 
pastoral  that  was  no  way  equal  to  the 
pastoral  he  wrote  with  trees,  walks,  and 
water  upon  his  land  ;  yet  there  are  few 
cultivated  readers  who  have  not  some 
day  met  with  it,  and  been  beguiled  by 
its  mellifluous  seesaw.  How  its  jingling 
resonance  comes  back  to  me  to-day  from 
the  "  Reader"  book  of  the  High  School ! 

"  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood  -  pigeons 

breed : 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbesfr  ; 

She  will  say  't  was  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averred, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young: 
And  I  loved  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue." 

And  what  a  killing  look  over  at  the 
girl  in  the  corner,  in  check  gingham,  with 
blue  bows  in  her  hair,  as  I  read  (always 
on  the  old  school-benches), — 

"  I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  —  a  dove : 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold ; 

And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  love. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey, 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore, 
Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 

Methinks  I  should  love  her  the  more." 

There  is  a  rhythmic  prettiness  in  this ; 
but  it  is  the  prettiness  of  a  lover  in  his 
teens,  and  not  the  kind  we  look  for  from 
a  man  who  stood  five  feet  eleven  in  his 
stockings,  and  wore  his  own  gray  hair. 
Strangely  enough,  Shenstone  had  the  phy- 
sique of  a  ploughman  or  a  prize-fighter, 
and  with  it  the  fine,  sensitive  brain  of  a 
woman ;  a  Greek  in  his  refinements,  and 
a  Greek  in  indolence.  I  hope  he  gets  on 
better  in  the  other  world  than  he  ever 
did  in  this. 

*  Detached  TTioughts  on  Men  and  Manners : 
Wm.  Shenstone. 
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PART  II. 


THE  -repulsive  ugliness  of  the  early 
Christian  paintings  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  any  break  in  the  tradition. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  graceful 
drawing  of  the  human  figure  should  not 
have  been  transmitted,  as  well  as  the 
technical  procedures  and  the  pigments. 
Nor  was  effort  wanting :  these  pictures 
were  often  very  elaborate  and  splendid  in 
execution.  •  But  it  is  clear  that  grace  and 
resemblance  to  anything  existing,  so  far 
from  being  aimed  at,  were  intentionally 
avoided.  Even  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century  we  find  figures  with  blue  legs 
and  red  bodies,  —  the  horses  in  a  proces- 
sion blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Any  whim 
of  association,  or  fanciful  color -pattern, 
was  preferred  to  beauty  or  correctness. 
Likeness  to  actual  things  seemed  to  be 
regarded,  indeed,  as  an  unavoidable  evil, 
to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible.  The 
problem  was,  to  show  God's  omnipresence 
in  the  world,  especially  His  appearance 
on  the  earth  as  man,  and  His  abiding 
presence  in  holy  men  and  women  as  an 
inspiration  obliterating  their  humanity. 
But  so  long  as  the  divine  and  the  human 
are  looked  upon  as  essentially  opposed, 
their  union  can  be  by  miracle  only,  and 
the  first  thought  must  be  to  keep  prom- 
inent this  miraculousness,  and  guard 
against  confusion  of  this  angelic  exist- 
ence with  every-day  reality.  The  result 
is  this  realm  of  ghosts,  at  home  neither 
in  heaven  nor  on  earth,  neither  presum- 
ing to  be  spirit  nor  condescending  to  be 
body,  but  hovering  intermediate.  But 
the  more  strongly  the  antithesis  is  felt, 
the  nearer  the  thought  to  end  this  re- 
maining tenderness  for  the  gross  and  un- 
spiritual,  —  to  drop  this  ballast  of  earth, 
and  rise  into  the  region  of  heavenly  re- 
alities. Upon  a  window  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  beneath  a  representation  of 
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the  miracle  of  Cana,  is  the  legend, — 
"  Lympha  dat  historiam,  vinum  notat  al- 
legoriam."  But  if  thjj  earthly  is  there 
only  for  the  sake  of  this  heavenly  trans- 
mutation,—  if  the  miracle,  and  the  mir- 
acle alone,  shows  God's  purpose  accom- 
plished, —  then  all  things  must  be  miracu- 
lous, for  all  else  may  be  safely  ignored. 
Henceforth,  nothing  is  of  itself  profane, 
for  the  profane  is  only  that  wherein  the 
higher  and  truer  sense  has  not  yet  been 
recognized.  What  is  demanded  is  not 
an  exceptional  transmutation,  but  a  trans- 
lation,—  that  all  Nature  should  be  inter- 
preted of  the  spirit. 

The  result  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great- 
er license  in  dealing  with  actual  forms, 
since  Art  sees  all  things  on  one  level  of 
dignity,  —  respects  one  no  more  than 
another,  but  only  its  own  purpose,  —  is 
careless  of  material  qualities,  and  of 
moral  qualities,  too,  as  far  as  they  are 
bound  to  particular  shapes.  Why  dwell 
tediously  upon  one  particle,  when  the 
value  of  it  consists  not  in  its  particu- 
larity, but  in  its  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  the  universe  ?  Giotto  seems  to  make 
short  work  with  the  human  form  di- 
vine by  wrapping  all  his  figures  from 
head  to  foot  in  flowing  draperies.  But 
these  figures  have  more  humanity  in 
them,  stand  closer  to  us,  because  the 
meaning  is  no  longer  petrified  in  the 
shape,  but  speaks  to  us  freely  and  direct- 
ly, in  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  sweep  of  the 
garment.  The  Greek  said,  —  "  With 
these  superhuman  lineaments  you  are  to 
conceive  the  presence  of  Jove ;  these  are 
the  appropriate  forms  of  the  immortals." 
Giotto  said,  —  "  See  what  divine  mean- 
ings in  every-day  faces  and  actions ;  with 
these  eyes  you  are  to  look  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  the  street."  The  one  is  a  remote 
and  incredible  perfection,— the  other,  the 
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intimate  reality  of  the  actual  and  pres- 
ent. It  is,  in  truth,  therefore,  a  closer 
approach  to  Nature  than  was  before  pos- 
sible. The  artist  no  longer  shuns  full 
actuality  for  his  conception,  for  he  fears 
no  confusion  with  the  actual.  For  in- 
stance, from  the  earliest  times  the  celes- 
tial nature  of  angels  had  been  naively 
intimated  by  appending  wings  to  them. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion,  or  to  show  the  mechanical 
possibility  of  it,  for  that  would  be  only  to 
make  winged  men.  The  painters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  a  nervous  dread  lest  wings  should 
prove  insufficient,  establish  a  sure  basis 
of  clouds  for  their  angels,  with  more  and 
more  emphasis  of  buoyancy  and  extent, 
until  at  last,  no  longer  trusting  their  own 
statement,  they  settle  the  question  by 
showing  them  from  below,  already  risen, 
and  so  choke  off  the  doubt  whether  they 
can  rise.  But  Orcagna's  angels  float 
without  assistance  or  effort,  by  their  own 
inherent  lightness,  as  naturally  as  we 
walk.  They  are  not  out  of  their  ele- 
ment, but  bring  their  element  with  them. 
These  are  not  men'  caught  up  into  the 
skies,  and  do  not  need  to  be  sustained 
there.  The  world  they  inhabit  is  not 
earth  in  heaven,  but  heaven  on  earth,  — 
the  earth  seen  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  its  existence. 

Giotto's  fellow  -  citizens  were  struck 
with  the  new  interest  which  the  language 
of  attitude  and  gesture  and  all  the  famil- 
iar details  of  life  acquired  in  his  rep- 
resentation of  them.  Looking  around 
them,  they  saw  what  they  had  been 
taught  to  see,  and  concluded  it  was  only 
an  unexampled  closeness  of  copying.  No 
doubt  Giotto  thought  so,  too,  —  but  had 
that  been  all,  we  should  not  have  heard 
of  it.  It  is  this  new  interest  that  has  to 
be  accounted  for.  The  charm  did  not 
lie  in  the  fact,  nor  in  the  reproduction 
of  it  in  the  picture,  but  in  a  sudden  sense 
of  its  value  as  expression,  resting  on  a 
still  obscurer  feeling  that  herein  lay  its 
whole  value,  —  that  the  actual  is  not 
what  it  seems,  still  less  a  pure  delusion, 
but  that  it  is  pure  seeming,  so  that  its 


phenomenal  character  is  no  reproach, 
but  the  bond  that  connects  it  with  real- 
ity. Just  because  it  is  only  "  the  out- 
ward show,"  and  does  not  pretend  to 
be  anything  more,  what  it  shows  is  not 
"  the  things  that  only  seem,"  but  the 
things  that  are.  The  attractiveness  of 
beauty  is  due  to  the  sense  of  higher  af- 
finities in  the  object;  it  is  finality  felt, 
but  not  comprehended,  so  that  the  form 
shines  with  the  splendor  of  a  purpose  that 
belongs  not  to  it,  but  to  the  whole  where- 
of it  is  a  part.  Aristotle  makes  wonder 
the  forerunner  of  science.  So  our  admi- 
ration of  beauty  is  a  tribute  paid  in  ad- 
vance to  the  fresh  insight  it  promises. 
Whether  it  be  called  miracle  or  inspira- 
tion, the  artist  must  see  his  theme  as 
something  excellent  and  singular.  This  is 
perhaps  that  "strangeness  "  which  Lord 
Bacon  requires  in  all  "  excellent  beau- 
ty," the  new  significance  coming  direct, 
and  not  through  reflection,  and  therefore 
ineffable  and  incomparable.  That  Giotto 
and  his  successors  went  on  for  two  hun- 
dred years  painting  saints  and  miracles 
was  not  because  the  Church  so  ordained, 
nor  from  any  extraordinary  devoutness 
of  the  artists,  but  because  they  still  need- 
ed an  outward  assurance  that  what  they 
did  was  not  the  petty  triviality  it  seem- 
ed. There  must  always  remain  the  sense 
of  an  ulterior,  undeveloped  meaning ; 
when  that  is  laid  bare,  Art  has  become 
superfluous,  and  makes  haste  to  withdraw 
into  obscure  regions.  For  it  is  only  as 
language  that  the  picture  or  the  statue 
avails  anything,  and  this  circumstantial- 
ity of  expression  is  tolerable  only  so  long 
as  it  is  the  only  expression.  Beauty  is 
an  honor  to  matter ;  but  spirit,  the  source 
of  beauty,  is  impatient  of  such  measure 
of  it  as  Art  can  give.  As,  in  the  legend, 
Eurydice,  the  dawn,-  sinks  back  into 
night  at  the  look  of  the  arisen  sun,  so 
this  lovely  flush  of  the  dawning  intelli- 
gence wanes  before  the  eye  of  the  intel- 
lect The  picture  is  a  help  so  long  as  it 
transcends  previous  conception ;  but  when 
the  mind  comes  up  with  these  sallies,  and 
the  picture  is  compared  with  the  idea,  it 
sinks  back  into  a  thing.  Thenceforth  it 
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takes  rank  with  Nature,  and  falls  vic- 
tim to  the  natural  laws.  It  is  only  an  as- 
pect and  an  instant,  —  not  eternal,  but  a 
petty  persistence, — not  God,  but  an  idol, 
—  not  the  saint,  but  his  flesh  and  integu- 
ments. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  beauty  is  an 
illusion  ?  Certainly  it  is  no  falsity ;  we 
may  call  it  provisional  truth,  —  truth  at 
a  certain  stage,  as  appearance,  not  yet 
as  idea.  It  is  appearance  seen  as  final, 
as  the  highest  the  mind  has  reached. 
Hence  its  miraculousness.  It  is  in  ad- 
vance of  consciousness ;  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  it  any  more  than  the  savage 
could  account  for  his  fetich,  —  why  this 
bunch  of  rags  and  feathers  should  be  more 
venerable  to  him  than  other  rags  and 
feathers.  But  to  deny  that  the  impres- 
siveness  it  adds  to  matter  comes  from  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  truth  would  be  as 
unwise  as  for  him  to  deny  his  fetich. 
The  fetich  is  false,  not  as  compared  with 
other  rags  and  feathers,  but  as  compared 
with  a  higher  conception  of  God.  The 
falsity  is  not  that  he  sees  God  in  this  rub- 
bish, but  that  he  does  not  see  Him  else- 
where. Coleridge  said  that  a  picture  is 
something  between  a  thought  and  a  thing. 
It  must  keep  the  mean  ;  either  extreme 
is  fatal.  Plato  makes  Eros  intermediate 
between  wisdom  and  ignorance,  born  of 
unequal  parentage,  neither  mortal  nor 
immortal,  forever  needy,  forever  seeking 
the  Psyche  whom  he  can  never  meet 
face  to  face. 

The  history  of  Art  has  a  certain  anal- 
ogy to  the  growth  of  the  corals.  Like 
them,  it  seeks  the  light  which  it  cannot 
endure.  A  certain  depth  beneath  the 
surface  is  most  favorable  to  it,  —  a  dim, 
midway  region  of  twilight  and  calm,  re- 
mote alike  from  the  stagnant  obscurity 
of  mere  sensation  and  from  the  agitated 
surface  of  day,  the  dry  light  of  the  intel- 
lect. When  it  is  laid  bare,  it  dies,  —  its 
substance,  indeed,  enduring  as  the  basis 
of  new  continents,  but  the  life  gone,  and 
only  the  traces  of  its  action  left  in  the 
stony  relics  of  the  past.  Greek  Art  per- 
ished when  its  secret  was  translated  into 
clearer  language  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ; 


and  Duccio  and  Cimabue  and  Giotto  must 
go  the  same  way  as  soon  as  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi  or  Luther  or  Calvin  puts 
into  words  what  they  meant.  It  is  its 
own  success  that  is  fatal  to  Art ;  for 
just  in  proportion  as  the  expressiveness 
it  insists  upon  is  shown  to  be  pervad- 
ing, universal,  and  not  the  property  of 
this  or  that  shape,  the  particular  mani- 
festation is  degraded.  Color  and  form 
are  due  to  partial  opacity ;  the  light 
must  penetrate  to  a  certain  depth,  but 
not  throughout. 

The  name  of  Giotto  has  come  to  stand 
for  Devotional  Art,  for  an  earnestness  that 
subordinates  all  display  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  theme.  But  his  fellow -citizens 
knew  him  for  a  man  of  quick  worldly 
wit,  who  despised  asceticism,  and  was 
ready  with  the  most  audacious  jokes,  even 
at  sacred  things.  Ghiberti  and  Cennini 
do  not  praise  him  for  piety,  but  for  hav- 
ing "  brought  Art  back  to  Nature  "  and 
"  translated  it  from  Greek  into  Latin," — 
that  is,  from  the  language  of  clerks  into 
the  vernacular.  It  is  not  anything  spe- 
cial in  the  intention  that  gives  Giotto  his 
fame,  but  the  freedom,  directness,  and 
variety  of  the  language  with  which  it  is 
expressed.  The  effort  to  escape  from  tra- 
ditional formulas  and  conventional  shapes 
often  makes  itself  felt  at  the  expense  even 
of  beauty.  Instead  of  the  statuesque  forms 
of  the  earlier  time,  it  is  the  dramatic  in- 
terest that  is  now  prominent,  —  the  com- 
position, the  convergent  action  of  numer- 
ous figures,  separately,  perhaps,  insignif- 
icant, but  pervaded  by  a  common  emo- 
tion that  subordinates  all  distinctions  and 
leaves  itself  alone  visible.  Even  in  the 
traditional  groups,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Holy  Families,  etc.,  the  aim  is  more  com- 
plete realization,  in  draperies,  gestures, 
postures,  rather  than  beauty  of  form.  We 
miss  in  Giotto  much  that  had  been  attain- 
ed before  him.  What  Madonna  of  his 
can  rank  with  Giovanni  Pisano's  ?  The 
Northern  cathedral-sculptures,  even  some 
of  the  Byzantine  carvings,  have  a  dignity 
that  is  at  least  uncommon  in  his  pictures. 
Especially  the  faces  are  generally  wood- 
en, —  destitute  alike  of  individuality  and 
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of  the  loveliness  of  Duccio's  and  even  of 
some  of  Cimabue's.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  picture  wherein  the  school  attained, 
perhaps,  its  highest  success  as  to  beauty  of 
the  faces,  Orcagna's  "  Paradise  "  at  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  the  blessed  are  ranged  in 
row  above  row,  with  mostly  no  relation 
to  each  other  but  juxtaposition.  We  see 
here  two  directions,  —  one  in  continua- 
tion of  the  antique,  seeking  beauty  as  the 
property  of  certain  privileged  forms,  the 
other  as  the  hidden  possibility  that  per- 
vades all  things.  One  or  the  other  must 
abate  something  :  either  the  image  must 
become  less  sacred,  or  the  meaning  nar- 
rower ;  for  the  language  of  painting  is  not 
figurative,  like  the  language  of  poetry, 
but  figure,  and  unless  the  form  bear  on 
its  face  that  it  is  not  all  that  is  meant,  its 
inherent  limitations  are  transferred  to  the 
thought  itself.  When  Dante  tells  us  that 
Brunette  Latini  and  his  companions  look- 
ed at  him,  — 

"  Come  vecchio  sartor  fa  nella  cruna," 

it  is  the  intensity  of  the  gaze  that  is  pres- 
ent with  us,  not  the  old  tailor  and  his 
needle.  But  in  Painting  the  image  is 
usurping  and  exclusive. 

Of  these  divergent  tendencies  it  is  easy 
to  see  which  must  conquer.  The  gifts  of 
the  spirit  are  more  truly  honored  as  the 
birthright  of  humanity  than  as  the  prop- 
erty of  this  or  that  saint.  The  worship 
of  the  Madonna  is  better  than  the  wor- 
ship of  Athene  just  so  far  as  the  homage 
is  paid  to  a  sentiment  and  not  to  a  per- 
son. Now  the  Madonna,  too,  must  come 
down  from  her  throne.  The  painters 
grew  tired  of  painting  saints  and  angels. 
Giotto  already  had  diverged  from  the 
traditional  heads  and  draperies,  and  be- 
gun to  put  his  figures  into  the  Floren- 
tine dress.  Masaccio  and  Filippino  Lippi 
brought  their  fellow -citizens  into  their 
pictures.  Soon  the  Holy  Family  is  only 
a  Florentine  matron  with  her  baby.  The 
sacred  histories  are  no  longer  the  end, 
but  only  the  excuse ;  everything  else  is 
insisted  on  rather  than  the  pretended 
theme.  The  second  Nicene  Council  had 
declared  that  "  the  designing  of  the  holy 


images  was  not  to  be  left  to  the  invention 
of  artists,  but  to  the  approved  legislation 
and  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
But  now  the  Church  had  to  take  a  great 
deal  that  it  had  not  bargained  for.  Per- 
spective, chiaroscuro,  picturesque  con- 
trast and  variety,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  the  show  of  things,  without  regard  to 
what  they  are, — this  is  now  the  religion 
of  Art. 

These  things  may  seem  to  us  rather 
superficial,  and  Art  to  have  declined  from 
its  aricient  dignity.  But  see  how  they 
took  hold  of  men,  and  what  men  they 
took  hold  of.  In  the  midst  of  that  bloody 
and  shameless  fifteenth  century,  when  on- 
ly force  seems  sacred,  men  hunted  these 
shadows  as  if  they  were  wealth  and  pow- 
er. Paolo  Uccello  could  not  be  got  away 
from  his  drawing  to  his  meals  or  his  rest, 
and  only  replied  to  his  wife's  remonstran- 
ces, "  Ah,  this  perspective  is  so  delight- 
ful ! "  With  what  ardor  Mantegna  and 
Luca  Signorelli  seized  upon  a  new  tr.ait 
or  action  !  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  "  the  first 
name  of  the  fifteenth  century,"  a  man 
to  whom  any  career  was  open,  and  who 
seemed  almost  equally  fit  for  any,  nev- 
er walked  the  streets  without  a  sketch- 
book in  his  hand,  and  was  all  his  life  long 
immersed  in  the  study  of  Appearance, 
with  a  persistent  scrutiny  that  is  reveal- 
ed by  his  endless  caricatures  and  studies, 
but  perhaps  by  nothing  more  clearly  than 
by  his  incidental  discovery  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  stereoscope,  which  he  describes 
in  his  treatise  on  Painting.  This  was  no 
learned  curiosity,  nor  the  whim  of  seeing 
the  universe  under  drill,  but  only  a  clear- 
er instinct  of  what  the  purpose  of  Art  is, 
namely,  to  see  the  reality  of  the  actual 
world  in  and  as  the  appearance,  instead 
of  groping  for  some  ulterior  reality  hid- 
den behind  it.  Leonardo  has  been  called 
the  precursor  of  Bacon.  Certainly  the 
conviction  that  underlies  this  passion  for 
the  outside  of  things  is  the  same  in  both, 
—  the  firm  belief  that  the  truth  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  some  remote  seventh  heaven, 
but  in  a  truer  view  of  the  universe  about 
us. 

Donatello  told  Paolo  Uccello  that  he 
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•was  leaving  the  substance  for  the  show. 
But  the  painter  doubtless  felt  that  the 
show  was  more  real  than  any  such 
"  substance."  For  it  is  the  finite  tak- 
en as  what  it  truly  is,  nothing  in  itself, 
but  only  the  show  of  the  infinite.  If  it 
seem  shadowy  and  abstract,  it  is  to  be 
considered  with  what  it  is  compared. 
What  an  abstraction  is  depends  on  what 
is  taken  away  and  what  left  behind.  For 
instance,  the  Slavery  question  in  our  pol- 
itics is  sometimes  termed  an  abstraction. 
Yes,  surely,  if  the  dollar  is  almighty,  is 
the  final  reality,  —  if  peace  and  comfort 
are  alone  worth  living  for,— then  the  Sla- 
very question  and  several  other  things 
are  abstractions.  So  in  the  world  of  mat- 
ter, if  the  chemical  results  are  the  reality 
of  it,  the  appearance  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  an  abstraction.  But  this  is  not 
the  view  of  Art ;  Art  has  never  magnified 
the  materiality  of  the  finite ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  history  is  only  the  record  of  suc- 
cessive attempts  to  dispose  of  matter,  the 
failure  always  lying  in  the  hasty  effort  to 
abolish  it  altogether  in  favor  of  an  imma- 
terial principle  outside  of  it,  something 
behind  the  phenomena,  like  Kant's  nou- 
menon, — too  fine  to  exist,  yet  unable  to 
dispense  with  existence,  and  so,  after  all, 
not  spirit,  but  only  a  superfine  kind  of 
matter ;  or  as  in  a  -picture  in  the  Cam- 
po  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  the  Avorld  is  fig- 
ured as  a  series  of  concentric  circles, 
held  up  like  a  shield  by  God  standing 
behind  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  Was  not  the  appear- 
ance, and  this  alone,  from  all  time,  the 
object  of  Art  ?  But  so  long  as  the  fig- 
ment of  a  separate  reality  of  the  finite  is 
kept  up,  an  antagonism  subsists  between 
this  and  truth,  and  the  appearance  can- 
not be  frankly  made  the  end,  but  has  on- 
ly an  indirect,  derivative  value.  In  the 
classic  it  was  the  human  form  in  super- 
human perfection ;  in  the  early  Christian 
Art,  God  condescending  to  inhabit  hu- 
man shape  ;  in  each  case,  what  is  given 
is  felt  to  be  negative  to  the  reality,  —  a 
fiction,  not  the  truth. 

But  now  the  antagonism  falls  away, 
and  the  truth  of  Art  is  felt  to  be  a  higher 


power  of  the  truth  of  Nature.  Perspec- 
tive puts  the  mind  in  the  place  of  gravi- 
tation as  the  centre,  thus  naively  declar- 
ing mind  and  not  matter  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  the  universe.  It  will  see  only 
this,  feeling  well  that  there  is  no  other 
reality.  It  may  be  said  that  Perspective 
is  as  much  an  outward  material  fact  as 
any  other.  So  it  is,  as  soon  as  the  point 
of  sight  is  fixed.  The  mind  alters  noth- 
ing, but  gives  to  the  objects  that  cohe- 
rency that  makes  them  into  a  world. 
The  universe  has  no  existence  for  the 
idiot,  not  because  it  is  not  there,  but  be- 
cause he  makes  no  image  of  it,  or,  as  we 
say,  does  not  mind  it.  The  point  of  sight 
is  the  mark  of  a  foregone  action  of  the 
mind;  what  is  embraced  in  it  is  seen  to- 
gether, because  it  belongs  to  one  con- 
ception. The  effect  can  be  simulated  to 
a  certain  extent  by  mechanical  contriv- 
ance ;  but  before  the  rules  of  perspective 
were  systematized,  the  perspective  of  a 
picture  betrays  its  history,  tells  how  much 
of  it  was  seen  together,  and  what  was 
added.  Even  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury pictures  are  still  more  or  less  mo- 
saics,—  their  piecemeal  origin  confessed 
by  slight  indications  in  the  midst  even 
of  very  advanced  technical  skill.  Thus, 
in  Antonio  Pollaiuolo's  "  Three  Archan- 
gels," in  the  Florence  Academy,  —  three 
admirably  drawn  figures,  abreast,  and 
ak>ut  equally  distant  from  the  frame, 
the  line  of  the  right  wing  touches  the 
head  at  the  same  point  in  each,  with  no 
allowance  for  their  different  relations  to 
the  centre  of  the  picture. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  kind  of  perspec- 
tive, not  so  easily  manufactured,  though 
the  manufacture  of  this,  too,  is  often  at- 
tempted, namely,  Composition.  The  true 
ground  of  perspective  in  a  picture  is  not 
a  mechanical  arrangement  of  lines,  but 
a  definite  vision,  —  an  affection  of  the 
painter  by  the  subject,  the  net  result  of 
it  in  his  mind,  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Composition  is  anything  arbitrary,  —  that 
in  the  landscape  out-of-doors  we  see  the 
world  as  God  made  it,  but  in  the  picture 
as  the  painter  makes  it.  Composition  is 
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nothing  but  the  logic  of  vision ;  an  un- 
composed  view  is  no  more  possible  than 
an  unlogical  sentence.  The  eyes  convey 
in  each  case  what  the  mind  is  able  to 
grasp, —  no  less,  no  more.  As  to  any  par- 
ticular work,  it  is  always  a  question  of 
fact  what  it  amounts  to ;  the  composition 
may  be  shallow,  it  may  be  bad,  —  the 
work  of  the  understanding,  not  of  the 
imagination,  —  put  together,  instead  of 
seen  together.  But  a  picture  without  com- 
position would  be  the  mathematical  point. 
Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  any  sensible  person 
would  exchange  his  pictures,  however 
good,  for  windows  through  which  he 
could  see  the  scenes  themselves.  This 
does  not  quite  meet  the  point,  for  it  may 
be  only  a  preference  of  quantity  to  quali- 
ty. The  window  gives  an  infinitude  of 
pictures ;  the  painter,  whatever  his  merit, 
but  one.  A  fair  comparison  would  be  to 
place  by  the  side  of  the  Turner  drawing 
a  photograph  of  the  scene,  which  we  will 
suppose  taken  at  the  most  favorable  mo- 
ment, and  complete  in  color  as  well  as 
light  and  shade.  Whoever  should  then 
prefer  the  photograph  must  be  either 
more  of  a  naturalist  than  an  artist,  or 
else  a  better  artist  than  Turner.  The 
photograph,  supposing  it  to  be  perfect 
in  its  way,  gives  what  is  seen  at  a 
first  glance,  only  with  the  optical  part 
of  the  process  expanded  over  the  whole 
field,  instead  of  being  confined  to  *ne 
point,  as  the  eye  is.  The  picture  in  it  is 
the  first  glance  of  the  operator,  as  he 
selected  it ;  whatever  delicacy  of  detail 
told  in  the  impression  on  his  mind  tells 
in  the  impression  on  the  plate ;  whatever 
is  more  than  that  does  not  go  to  increase 
the  richness  of  the  result,  as  picture,  but 
belongs  to  another  sphere.  The  land- 
scape-photographs that  we  have  lately 
had  in  such  admirable  perfection,  how- 
ever they  may  overpower  our  judgment 
at  first  sight,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  not 
to  wear  well ;  they  have  really  less  in 
them  than  even  second-rate  drawings, 

o    * 

and  therefore  are  sooner  exhausted.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  of  the  photograph 
are  where  the  subject  is  professedly  a 
fragment,  as  in  near  foliage,  tree-trunks, 


stone-texture ;  or  where  the  mind's  work 
is  already  done,  and  needs  onjy  to  be  re- 
flected, as  in  buildings,  sculpture,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  portrait,  —  as  far  as 
the  character  has  wrought  itself  into  the 
clothes,  habitual  attitude,  etc.  Is  not 
the  popularity  of  the  small  full-length 
portrait -photographs  owing  to  the  pre- 
dominance they  give  to  this  passive  im- 
print of  the  mind's  past  action  upon  ex- 
ternals over  its  momentary  and  elusive 
presence  ?  It  is  to  the  fillip  received 
from  the  startling  likeness  of  trivial  de- 
tails, exciting  us  to  supply  what  is  defi- 
cient in  more  important  points,  that  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  leniency  to  the  photo- 
graph on  the  part  of  near  relatives  and 
friends,  who  are  usually  hard  to  please 
with  a  painted  likeness. 

But  all  comparisons  between  the  pho- 
tograph and  the  hand-drawn  picture  are 
apt  to  be  vitiated  by  the  confusion  of 
various  extraneous'interests  with  a  pure- 
ly artistic  satisfaction  resting  in  the  thing 
itself.  It  is  the  old  fallacy,  involved  in 
all  the  comparisons  of  Art  with  Nature. 
Of  course,  at  bottom  the  interest  is  al- 
ways that  of  the  indwelling  idea.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  we  stop  at  the 
outside,  the  material  texture,  or  pass  at 
once  to  the  other  extreme,  the  thought 
conveyed,  or  whether  the  two  sides  re- 
main undistinguished.  In  the  latter  case 
only  is  our  enjoyment  strictly  aesthetic, 
that  is,  attached  to  the  bare  perception 
of  this  particular  thing  ;  in  the  others,  it 
is  not  this  thing  that  prevails,  but  the 
physical  or  moral  qualities,  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  true  all  these 
qualities  play  in  and  influence  or  even 
constitute  the  impression  that  particular 
works  of  Art  make  upon  us.  One  man 
admires  a  picture  for  its  handling,  its 
surface,  the  way  in  which  the  paint  is 
laid  on  ;  another,  for  its  illustration  of 
the  laws  of  physiognomy ;  another,  be- 
cause it  reminds  him  of  the  spring  he 
spent  in  Rome,  the  pleasant  people  he 
met  there,  etc.  We  do  not  always  care 
to  distinguish  the  sources  of  the  pleasure 
we  feel ;  but  for  any  criticism  we  must 
quit  these  accidents  and  personalities, 
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and  attend  solely  to  that  in  the  work 
which  is  unique,  peculiar  to  it,  that  in 
which  it  suggests  nothing,  and  associates 
itself  with  nothing,  but  refuses  to  be 
classed  or  distributed.  This  may  not  be 
the  most  important  aspect  of  the  thing 
represented,  nor  the  deepest  interest  that 
a  picture  can  have ;  but  here,  strictly 
speaking,  lies  all  the  beauty  of  it.  The 
photograph  has  or  may  have  a  certain  val- 
ue of  this  kind,  but  a  little  time  is  need- 
ful before  we  discriminate  what  is  gen- 
eral and  what  is  special.  Its  extraneous 
interest,  as  specimen,  as  instance  only, 
tends  at  once  to  abate  from  the  first 
view,  as  the  mind  classifies  and  disposes 
of  it.  What  remains,  not  thus  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  is  its  value  as  picture.  Under  this 
test,  the  photograph,  compared  with  works 
of  Art  of  a  high  order,  will  prove  want- 
ing in  substance,  thin  and  spotty,  faulty 
in  both  ways,  too  full  and  too  empty. 
For  the  result  in  each  case  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  impression  that  it  ech- 
oes ;  but  this,  in  the  work  of  the  artist,  is 
reinforced  by  all  his  previous  study  and 
experience,  as  well  as  by  the  force  and 
delicacy  which  his  perception  has  over 
that  of  other  men.  It  is  thus  really  more 
concrete,  has  more  in  it,  than  the  actual 
scene. 

But  when  Composition  is  decried  as 
artificial,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  arti- 
fice. It  must  be  artificial,  in  the  sense 
that  all  is  there  for  the  sake  of  the  pict- 
ure. But  it  is  not  to  be  the  contrivance 
of  the  painter ;  the  purpose  must  be  in 
the  work,  not  in  his  head.  Diotima,  in 
Plato's  "  Banquet,"  tells  Socrates  that 
Eros  desires  not  the  beautiful,  but  to 
bring  forth  in  the  beautiful ;  the  creative 
impulse  itself  must  be  the  motive,  not 
anything  ulterior.  We  require  of  the 
artist  that  he  shall  build  better  than  he 
knows,  —  that  his  work  shall  not  be  the 
statement  of  his  opinions,  however  cor- 
rect or  respectable,  but  an  infinity,  inex- 
haustible like  Nature.  He  is  to  paint, 
as  Turner  said,  only  his  impressions, 
and  this  precisely  because  they  are  not 
his,  but  stand  outside  of  his  will.  To 
further  this,  to  get  the  direct  action  of 


the  artist's  instinct,  clear  of  the  med- 
dling and  patching  of  forethought  and 
afterthought,  is  no  doubt  the  aim  of  the 
seemingly  careless,  formless  handling 
now  in  vogue,  —  the  dash  which  Hard- 
ing says  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  good  and  what  is  intol- 
erable in  water-colors, — and  the  palette- 
knife-and-finger  procedure  of  the  French 
painters. 

The  sin  of  premeditated  composition 
is  that  it  is  premeditated;  the  why  and 
wherefore  is  of  less  consequence.  If  the 
motive  be  extraneous  to  the  work,  a  the- 
ory, not  an  instinct,  it  does  not  matter 
much  how  high  it  is.  It  is  fatal  to  beauty 
to  see  in  the  thing  only  its  uses,  —  in  the 
tree  only  the  planks,  in  Niagara  only  the 
water  -  power ;  but  a  reverence  for  the 
facts  themselves,  or  even  for  the  moral 
meaning  of  them,  so  far  as  it  is  conscious- 
ly present  in  the  artist's  mind,  is  just  so 
far  from  the  true  intent  of  Art.  This  is 
the  bane  of  the  modern  German  school, 
both  in  landscape  and  history.  They  are 
laborious,  learned,  accurate,  elevated  in 
sentiment ;  Kaulbach's  pictures,  for  in- 
stance, are  complete  treatises  upon  the 
theme,  both  as  to  the  conception  and  the 
drawing,  grouping,  etc. ;  but  it  is  mostly 
as  treatises  that  they  have  interest.  So 
the  allegories  in  Albert  Diirer's  "  Melan- 
cholia "  are  obstructive  to  it  as  a  work  of 
Art,  and  just  in  proportion  to  their  value 
as  thoughts. 

The  moral  meaning  in  a  picture,  and 
its  fidelity  to  fact,  may  each  serve  as 
measure  of  its  merit  after  it  is  done. 
They  must  each  be  there,  for  its  aim  is 
to  express  after  its  own  fashion  the  real- 
ity that  lurks  in  every  particle  of  matter. 
But  it  is  for  the  spectator  to  see  them, 
not  the  artist,  and  it  is  talking  at  cross- 
purposes  to  make  either  the  motive, — to 
preach  morality  to  Art,  or  to  require  from 
the  artist  an  inventory  of  the  landscape. 
That  five  or  ten  million  pines  grow  in  a 
Swiss  valley  is  no  reason  why  every  one 
of  them  should  be  drawn.  No  doubt  ev- 
ery one  of  them  has  its  reason  for  being 
there,  and  it-  is  conceivable  that  an  ex- 
haustive final  statement  might  require 
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them  all  to  be  shown.  But  there  are  no 
final  statements  in  this  world,  least  of  all 
in  Art.  There  are  many  things  besides 
pines  in  the  valley,  and  more  important, 
and  they  can  be  drawn  meanwhile.  Be- 
sides, if  all  the  pines,  why  not  every  peb- 
ble and  blade  of  grass  ? 

The  earnestness  that  attracts  us  in 
mediaeval  Art,  the  devout  fervor  of  the 
earlier  time  and  the  veracity  of  the  later, 
the  deference  of  the  painter  to  his  theme, 
is  profoundly  interesting  as  history,  but  it 
was  conditioned  also  by  the  limitations 
of  that  age.  The  mediaeval  mind  was 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  foreignness 
and  proraneness  of  Nature.  The  world  is 
God's  work,  and  ruled  by  Him ;  but  it  is 
not  His  dwelling-place,  but  only  His  foot- 
stool. The  Divine  spirit  penetrates  into 
the  world  of  matter  at  certain  points  and 
to  a  certain  depth,  does  not  possess  and 
inhabit  it  now  and  here,  but  only  else- 
where and  at  a  future  time,  in  heaven, 
and  at  the  final  Judgment;  and  mean- 
time the  Church  and  the  State  are  to 
maintain  His  jurisdiction  over  this  out- 
lying province  as  well  as  they  can.  The 
actual  presence  of  God  in  the  world  would 
seem  to  drag  Him  down  into  questionable 
limitations,  not  to  be  assumed  without 
express  warrant,  as  exception,  miracle, 
and  in  things  consecrated  and  set  apart. 
Hence  the  patchwork  composition  of  the 
early  painters ;  we  see  in  it  an  extreme 
diversity  of  value  ascribed  to  the  things 
about  them.  It  is  a  world  partly  divine 
and  partly  rubbish ;  not  a  universe,  but 
a  collection  of  fragments  from  various 
worlds.  The  figures  in  their*landscapes 
do  not  tread  the  earth  as  if  they  belong- 
ed there,  but  like  actors  upon  a  stage, 
tricked  up  for  the  occasion.  The  earth 
is  a  desert  upon  which  stones  have  been 
laid  and  herbs  stuck  into  the  crevices. 
The  trees  are  put  together  out  of  sepa- 
rate leaves  and  twigs,  and  the  rocks  and 
mountains  inserted  like  posts.  In  the 
earliest  specimens  the  figures  themselves 
have  the  same  piecemeal  look :  their  mem- 
bers are  not  born  together,  but  put  to- 
gether. We  see  just  how  far. the  soul 
extends  into  them,  —  sometimes  only  to 


the  eyes,  then  to  the  rest  of  the  features, 
afterwards  to  the  limbs  and  extremi- 
ties. Evidently  the  artist's  conception 
left  much  outside  of  it,  to  be  added  by 
way  of  label  or  explanation.  In  the 
trees,  the  care  is  to  give  the  well-known 
fruit,  the  acorn  or  the  apple,  not  the 
character  of  the  tree ;  for  what  is  wanted 
is  only  an  indication  what  tree  is  meant. 
The  only  tie  between  man  and  the  ma- 
terial world  is  the  use  he  makes  of  it, 
elaborating  and  turning  it  into  something 
it  was  not.  Hence  the  trim  orderliness 
of  the  mediaeval  landscape.  Dante  shows 
no  love  of  the  woods  or  the  mountains, 
but  only  dread  and  dislike,  and  draws 
his  tropes  from  engineering,  from  ship- 
yards, moats,  embankments. 

The  mediaeval  conception  is  higher 
than  the  antique  ;  it  recognizes  a  reality 
beyond  the  immediate,  but  not  yet  that 
it  is  the  reality  of  the  immediate  and 
present  also.  But  Art  must  dislodge  this 
phantom  of  a  lower,  profane  reality,  and 
accept  its  own  visions  as  authentic  and 
sufficient.  The  modern  mind  is  in  this 
sense  less  religious  than  the  mediaeval, 
that  the  antithesis  of  phenomenal  and 
real  is  less  present  to  it.  But  the  pun- 
gency of  this  antithesis  comes  from  an  im- 
perfect realization  of  its  meaning.  Just 
so  far  as  the  subjection  of  the  finite  re- 
mains no  longer  a  postulate  or  an  aspira- 
tion, but  is  carried  into  effect, — its  finite- 
ness  no  longer  resisted  or  deplored,  but  ac- 
cepted,—just  so  far  it  ceases  to  be  opaque 
and  inert.  The  present  seems  trivial  and 
squalid,  because  it  is  clutched  and  held 
fast, — the  fugitive  image  petrified  into  an 
idol  or  a  clod.  But  taken  as  it  is,  it  be- 
comes transparent,  and  reveals  the  fair 
lines  of  the  ideal. 

The  complaints  of  want  of  earnestness, 
devoutness,  in  modern  Art,  are  as  short- 
sighted as  Schiller's  lament  over  the  pro- 
saic present,  as  a  world  bereft  of  the  gods. 
It  is  a  loss  to  which  we  can  well  resign 
ourselves,  that  we  no  longer  see  God 
throned  on  Olympus,  or  anywhere  else 
outside  of  the  world.  It  is  no  misfortune 
that  the  mind  has  recognized  under  these 
alien  forms  a  spirit  akin  to  itself,  and 
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therefore  no  longer  gives  bribes  to  Fate 
by  setting  up  images  to  it.  The  deity  it 
worships  is  thenceforth  no  longer  power- 
less to*  exist,  nor  is  there  any  existence 
out  of  him  ;  it  needs  not,  then,  to  provide 
a  limbo  for  him  in  some  sphere  of  abstrac- 
tion. What  has  fled  is  not  the  divinity, 
but  its  false  isolation,  its  delegation  to  a 
corner  of  the  universe.  Instead  of  the 
god  with  his  whims,  we  have  law  univer- 
sal, the  rule  of  mind,  to  which  matter  is 
not  hostile,  but  allied  and  affirmative. 
That  the  sun  is  no  longer  the  chariot 
of  Helios,  but  a  gravitating  fireball,  is 
only  the  other  side  of  the  perception  that 
it  is  mind  embodied,  not  some  unrelated 
entity  for  which  a  charioteer  must  be  de- 
puted. 

We  no  longer  worship  groves  and 
fountains,  nor  Madonnas  and  saints,  and 
our  Art  accordingly  can  no  longer  have 
the  fervency,  since  its  objects  have  not 
the  concreteness,  that  belonged  to  for- 
mer times.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Art  can  be  devout  only  in  proportion  as 
Religion  .is  artistic,  — that  is,  as  matter, 
and  not  spirit,  is  the  immediate  object  of 
worship.  Art  and  Religion  spring  from 
the  same  root,  but  coincide  only  at  the 
outset,  as  in  fetichism,  the  worship  of  the 
Black  Stone  of  the  Caaba,  or  the  wonder- 
working Madonnas  of  Italy.  The  fetich 
is  at  once  image  and  god ;  the  interest  in 
the  appearance  is  not  distinct  from  the 
interest  in  the  meaning.  It  needs  nei- 
ther to  be  beautiful  nor  to  be  understood. 
But  as  the  sense  springs  up  of  a  related 
mind  in  the  idol,  the  two  sides  are  sepa- 
rated. It  is  no  longer  this  thing  merely, 
but,  on  the  one  hand,  spirit,  above  and 
beyond  matter,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
appearance,  equally  self-  sufficing  and 
supreme  among  earthly  things,  just  be- 
cause its  reality  is  not  here,  but  else- 
where,—  appearance,  therefore,  as  tran- 
scendent, or  Beauty. 

To  every  age  the  religion  of  the  fore- 
going seems  artificial,  incumbered  with 
forms,  and  its  Art  superstitious,  over- 
scrupulous, biased  by  considerations  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Art.  Hence 
religious  reformers  are  mystics,  enthusi- 


asts :  this  is  the  look  of  Luther,  even  of 
the  hard-headed  Calvin,  as  seen  from  the 
Roman  -  Catholic  side.  Hence,  also,  ev- 
ery epoch  of  revolution  in  Art  seems  to 
the  preceding  like  an  irruption  of  frivol- 
ity and  profanity.  Christian  Art  would 
have  seemed  so  to  the  ancients ;  the  Real- 
ism of  the  fourteenth  century  must  have 
seemed  so  to  the  Giotteschi  and  the  Re- 
naissance, to  both.  The  term  Pre-lla- 
phaelitism,  though  it  seems  an  odd  collo- 
cation to  bring  together  such  men  as 
Fra  Angelico,  Filippo  Lippi,  and  Luca 
Signorelli,  has  so  far  an  intelligible  basis, 
that  all  this  period,  from  Giotto  to  Ra- 
phael, amidst  all  diversities,  is  character- 
ized throughout  by  a  deference  of  Art  to 
something  extraneous.  It  is  not  beauty 
that  Frh,  Angelico  looks  for,  but  holiness, 
or  beauty  as  expressing  this ;  it  is  not 
beauty  that  draws  Filippo  Lippi,  but 
homely  actuality.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  Renaissance  has  been 
attacked  as  wanting  in  faith,  earnestness, 
humility.  The  Renaissance  had  swallow- 
ed all  formulas.  Nothing  was  in  itself 
sacred,  but  all  other  considerations  were 
sacrificed  to  the  appeal  to  the  eye.  But 
this,  so  far  from  proving  any  "  faithless- 
ness," shows,  on  the  contrary,  an  entire 
faith  in  their  Art,  that  it  was  able  to  ac- 
complish what  was  required  of  it,  and 
needed  not  to  be  bolstered  up  by  any- 
thing external.  Mr.  Ruskin  wants  lan- 
guage to  express  his  contempt  for  Claude, 
because,  in  a  picture  entitled  "Moses  at 
the  Burning  Bush,"  he  paints  only  a 
graceful  landscape,  in  which  the  Bush  is 
rather  inconspicuous.  But  Claude  might 
well  reply,  that  what  he  intended  was  not 
a  history,  nor  a  homily,  but  a  picture ; 
that  the  name  was  added  for  conven- 
ience' sake,  as  he  might  name  his  son, 
John,  without  meaning  any  comparisons 
with  the  Evangelist.  It  is  no  defect,  but 
a  merit,  that  it  requires  nothing  else  than 
itself  to  explain  it. 

Claude  depicts  "  an  unutilized  earth," 
whence  all  traces  of  care,  labor,  sorrow, 
rapine,  and  want,  —  all  that  can  suggest 
the  perils  and  trials  of  life, — is  removed. 
The  buildings  are  palaces  or  picturesque 
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ruins ;  the  personages  promenade  at  lei- 
sure, or  only  pretend  to  be  doing  some- 
thing. All  action  and  story,  all  individ- 
uality of  persons,  objects,  and  events,  is 
merged  in  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  tran- 
quil, sunny  repose, — as  of  a  holiday-after- 
noon. It  may  seem  to  us  an  idle  lubber- 
land,  a  paradise  of  do-nothings;  —  Mr. 
Ruskin  sees  in  it  only  a  "  dim,  stupid,  se- 
rene, leguminous  enjoyment."  But  who- 
ever knows  Rome  will  at  least  recognize 
in  Claude's  pictures  some  reflex  of  that 
enchantment  that  still  hangs  over  the 
wondrous  city,  and  draws  to  it  generation 
after  generation  of  pilgrims.  In  what 
does  the  mysterious  charm  consist  ?  Is 
it  not  that  the  place  seems  set  apart  from 
the  working-day  world  of  selfish  and  war- 
ring interests?  that  here  all  manner  of 
men,  for  once,  lay  aside  their  sordid  oc- 
cupations and  their  vulgar  standards,  to 
come  together  on  the  ground  of  a  com- 
mon humanity  ?  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at 
the  Renaissance,  but  to  understand  it  we 
must  take  it  in  its  connection.  The  mat- 
ters that  interested  that  age  seem  now 
superfluous,  the  recreations  of  a  holiday 
rather  than  the  business  of  life.  But  com- 
ing from  the  dust  and  din  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  looks  differently.  It  was,  in 
whatever  dim  or  fantastic  shape,  a  rec- 
ognition of  universal  brotherhood,  —  of 
a  common  ground  whereon  all  mankind 
could  meet  in  peace  and  even  sympathy, 
were  it  only  for  a  picnic.  In  this  villeggia- 
tura  of  the  human  race  the  immediate  aim 
is  no  very  lofty  one, — not  truth,  not  duty, 
but  to  please  or  be  pleased.  But  who  is 
it  that  is  to  be  pleased  ?  Not  the  great 
of  the  earth,  not  the  consecrated  of  the 
Church,  not  the  men  merely  of  this  guild 
or  this  nation,  but  Man.  It  is  the  festi- 
val of  the  new  saint,  Humanus,  —  a  joy- 
ful announcement  that  the  ancient  an- 
tagonism is  not  fundamental,  but  destin- 
ed to  be  overcome. 

This  dreamy,  half- sad,  but  friendly 
and  soothing  influence,  that  breathes 
from  Claude's  landscapes,  is  not  the 
highest  that  Nature  can  inspire,  but  it 
is  far  better  than  to  see  in  the  earth 
only  food,  lodging,  and  a  place  to  fight 


in,  or  even  mere  background  and  fill- 
ing -  in. 

The  builders  of  the  Rhine-castles  look- 
ed down  the  reaches  of  the  river'only  to 
spy  out  their  prey  or  their  enemy ;  the 
monks  in  their  quiet  valleys  looked  out 
for  their  trout-stream  and  kitchen -gar- 
den, but  any  interest  beyond  that  would 
have  been  heathenish  and  dangerous. 
Whilst  to  the  ancients  the  earth  had  val- 
ue only  as  enjoyable,  inhabitable,  the  ear- 
lier Christian  ages  valued  it  only  as  unin- 
habitable, as  a  wilderness  repelling  soci- 
ety. In  the  earliest  mediaeval  landscapes, 
the  effort  to  represent  a  wilderness  that 
is  there  only  for  the  sake  of  the  hermits 
leads  to  the  curious  contradiction  of  a 
populous  hermitage,  every  part  of  it  oc- 
cupied by  figures  resolutely  bent  on  be- 
ing alone,  and  sedulously  ignoring  the 
others.  Humboldt  quotes  from  the  early 
Fathers  some  glowing  descriptions  of  nat- 
ural scenery,  but  they  turn  always  upon 
the  seclusion  from  mankind,  and  upon 
the  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of 
God's  works  and  the  littleness  of  ours. 
But  in  Claude  we  have  the  hint,  how- 
ever crude,  of  a  relation  as  unsordid  as 
this,  but  positive  and  direct,  —  the  soul 
of  the  landscape  speaking  at  once  to  the 
soul  of  man, — showing  itself  cognate,  al- 
ready friendly,  and  needing  only  to  throw 
off  the  husk  of  opposition.  The  defect 
is  not  that  he  defers  too  much  to  the  pure- 
ly pictorial,  that  he  postpones  the  facts 
or  the  story  to  beauty,  but  that  he  does 
not  defer  enough,  that  he  does  not  suffi- 
ciently trust  his  own  eyes,  but  by  way 
of  further  assurance  drags  in  architect- 
ure, ships,  mythological  or  Scripture  sto- 
ries, not  caring  for  them  himself,  but  sup- 
posing the  spectator  cares,  so  that  they 
remain  unassimilated,  a  scum  floating  on 
the  surface  and  obscuring  the  work.  Here 
is  the  "  want  of  faith  "  with  which,  if  any, 
he  is  justly  chargeable',  —  that  beauty  is 
not  enough  for  him,  but  he  must  make  it 
pleasing.  Pleasingness  implies  a  languid 
acceptance,  in  which  the  mind  is  spared 
the  shock  of  fresh  suggestion  or  incite- 
ment. We  call  the  Venus  de'  Medici, 
for  instance,  a  pleasing  statue,  but  the 
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Venus  of  Milo  beautiful ;  because  in  the 
one  we  find  in  fuller  measure  only  what 
was  already  accepted  and  agreeable, 
whilst  in  the  other  we  feel  the  presence 
of  an  unexplored  and  formidable  per- 
sonality, provoking  the  endeavor  to  fol- 
low it  out  and  guess  at  its  range  and  ex- 
tent. 

This  deference  to  the  spectator  marks 
the  decline  of  Art  from  the  supremacy  of 
its  position  as  the  interpreter  of  religion 
to  mankind.  The  work  is  no  longer  a 
revelation  devoutly  received  by  the  artist 
and  piously  transmitted  to  a  believing 
world ;  but  he  is  a  cultivated  man,  who 
gives  what  is  agreeable  to  a  cultivated  so- 
ciety, where  the  Bible  is  treated  with  de- 
corum,, but  all  enthusiasm  is  reserved  for 
Plato  and  Cicero.  The  earlier  and  great- 
er men  brought  much  of  what  they  were 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  even  Ra- 
phael is  too  academic.  It  is  not  a  Chi- 
nese deference  to  tradition,  nor  conformi- 
ty to  a  fixed  national  taste,  such  as  ruled 
Greek  Art  as  by  an  organic  necessity. 
One  knows  not  whether  to  wonder  most 
at  the  fancied  need  to  attach  to  the  work 
the  stamp  of  classic  authority,  or  at  the 
levity  with  which  the  venerable  forms  of 
antiquity  are  treated.  Nothing  can  be 
more  superficial  than  this  varnish  of  clas- 
sicality.  The  names  of  Cicero,  Brutus, 
Augustus  were  in  all  mouths ;  but  the  real 
character  of  these  men,  or  of  any  others, 
or  of  the  times  they  lived  in,  was  very 
slightly  realized.  The  classic  architect- 
ure, with  its  cogent  adaptation  and  se- 
quence of  parts,  is  cut  up  into  theatre- 
scenery  :  its  "members"  are  members  no 
longer,  but  scraps  to  be* stuck  about  at  will. 
The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  ancient  world 
have  become  the  pageant  of  a  holiday ; 
even  the  sacred  legends  of  the  Church 
receive  only  an  outward  respect,  and  at 
last  not  even  that.  Claude  wants  a  fore- 
ground-figure and  puts  in  JEneas,  Diana, 
or  Moses,  he  cares  little  which,  and  he 
would  hear,  unmoved,  Mr.  Ruskin's  el- 
oquent denunciation  of  their  utter  un- 
fitness  for  the  assumed  character,  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  action  of  the 
piece. 


But  the  Renaissance  had  its  religion, 

O  ' 

too,  —  namely,  Culture.  The  one  "  vir- 
tue," acknowledged  on  all  hands,  alike  by 
busy  merchants,  soldiers,  despots,  wom- 
en, the  acquaintance  with  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  and  art,  was  not  quite 
the  idle  dilettanteism  it  seems.  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  said,  that,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  it  was 
hard  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  Christian. 
Leo  X.  thought,  "Nothing  more  excellent 
or  more  useful  has  been  given  by  the  Cre- 
ator to  mankind,  if  we  except  only  the 
knowledge  and  true  worship  of  Himself, 
than  these  studies,  which  not  only  lead  to 
the  ornament  and  guidance  of  human  life, 
but  are  applicable  and  useful  to  every 
particular  situation."  That  this  culture 
was  superficial,  that  it  regarded  only 
show  and  outside,  is  no  reproach,  but 
means  only  that  it  was  not  a  mere  gal- 
vanizing of  dead  bones,  that  a  new  spir- 
it was  masquerading  in  these  garments. 
Had  it  been  in  earnest  in  its  revival  of 
the  past,  it  would  have  been  insignifi- 
cant; its  disregard  of  the  substance, 
and  care  for  the  form  alone,  showed  that 
the  form  was  used  only  as  a  protest 
against  the  old  forms.  A  provincial  nar- 
rowness, even  a  slight  air  of  vulgarity, 
was  felt  to  attach  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Church.  Gentility  had  come  to  im- 
ply not  only  heathendom,  ("  gentilis  est 
qui  in  Christum  non  credit"}  but  liberal 
breeding.  The  attraction  of  the  classic 
culture,  "  the  humanities,"  as  it  was  well 
called,  was  just  this  cosmopolitan  large- 
ness, that  it  had  no  prejudices  and  pre- 
scribed no  test,  but  was  open  to  all  kinds 
of  merit  and  every  manner  of  man. 
Goethe,  who  belongs  in  good  part  to 
the  Renaissance,  frequently  exemplifies 
this  feeling,  perhaps  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  the  account  of  his  pilgrimage 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Assisi,  which 
he  lovingly  describes,  remarking,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  passed  with  only  aver- 
sion the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  with  its 
frescos  by  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  their 
followers,  which  no  traveller  of  our  day 
willingly  misses  or  soon  forgets,  though 
the  temple  may  probably  occupy  but  a 
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small  space  in  his  memory.  "  I  made 
no  doubt,"  says  Goethe,  "  that  all  the 
.  heads  there  bore  the  same  stamp  as  my 
Captain's,"  —  an  Italian  officer,  more  or- 
thodox than  enlightened,  with  whom  he 
had  been  travelling. 

In  truth,  however  diverse  in  its  first 
appearance,  the  Italian  Renaissance  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion, and,  like  that,  a  declaration  that  God 
is  not  shut  up  in  a  corner  of  the  universe, 
nor  His  revelation  restricted  in  regard 
of  time,  place,  or  persons.  The  day  was 
long  past  when  the  Church  was  synony- 
mous with  civilization.  The  Church-ideal 
of  holiness  had  long  since  been  laid  aside ; 
a  new  world  had  grown  up,  in  which 
other  aims  and  another  spirit  prevailed. 
Macchiavelli  thought  the  Church  had 
nothing  to  do  with  worldly  affairs,  could 
do  nothing  for  the  State  or  for  freedom. 
And  the  Church  thought  so,  too.  If  it 
was  left  out  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
it  was  because  it  had  left  itself  out.  "  The 
world  "  was  godless,  pompa  DiaboU  ;  de- 
votion to  God  implied  devotion  (of  the 
world)  to  the  Devil.  But  the  world,  thus 
cut  adrift,  found  itself  yet  alive  and  vig- 
orous, and  began  thenceforth  to  live  its 
own  life,  leaving  the  "  other  world  "  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Salvation,  whether 
for  the  State  or  the  individual,  it  was  felt 
must  come  from  individual  effort,  and  not 
be  conferred  as  a  stamp  or  visa  from  the 
Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals.  It 
was  not  Religion  that  was  dead,  but  only 
the  Church.  The  Church  being  petri- 
fied into  a  negation,  Culture,  the  religion 
of  the  world,  was  necessarily  negative  to 
that,  and  for  a  time  absorbed  in  the  mere 
getting  rid  of  obstructions.  Sainthood 
had  never  been  proposed  even  as  an  ideal 
for  all  mankind,  but  only  asfuga  sceculi, 
the  avoidance  of  all  connection  with  hu- 
man affairs.  Logically,  it  must  lead  to 
the  completes!  isolation,  and  find  its  best 
exponent  in  Simeon  Stylites.  The  new 
ideal  of  Culture  must  involve  first  of  all 
the  getting  rid  of  isolation,  natural  and 
artificial.  Its  representatives  are  such 
men  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Leon- 
Battista  Alberti,  masters  of  all  arts  and 


sciences,  travelled,  well-bred,  at  home  in 
the  universe,  —  thoroughly  accomplish- 
ed men  of  the  world,  with  senses  and 
faculties  in  complete  harmonious  devel- 
opment. It  is  an  age  full  of  splendid 
figures ;  whatever  growth  there  was  in 
any  country  came  now  to  its  flowering- 
time. 

The  drawback  is  want  of  purpose.  This 
splendor  looks  only  to  show  ;  there  is  no 
universal  aim,  no  motive  except  whim, — 
the  whims  of  men  of  talent,  or  the  whim 
of  the  crowd.  For  the  approbation  of  the 
Church  is  substituted  the  applause  of  cul- 
tivated society,  a  wider  convention,  but 
conventional  still.  This  is  the  frivolous 
side  of  the  Renaissance,  not  its  holding 
light  the  old  traditions,  but  that  for  the 
traditions  it  rejected  it  had  nothing  but 
tradition  to  substitute.  But  if  this  dec- 
laration of  independence  was  at  first  on- 
ly a  claim  for  license,  not  for  liberty,  this, 
is  only  what  was  natural,  and  may  be 
said  of  Protestantism  as  well.  Protes- 
tantism, too,  had  its  orthodoxy,  and  has 
not  even  yet  quite  realized  that  the  pri- 
vate judgment  whose  rights  it  vindicated 
does  not  mean  personal  whim,  and  there- 
fore is  not  fortified  by  the  assent  of  any 
man  or  body  of  men,  nor  weakened  by 
their  dissent,  but  belongs  alone  to  thought, 
which  is  necessarily  individual,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  universal  validity ;  where- 
as, personality  is  partial,  belongs  to  the 
crowd,  and  to  that  part  of  the  man  which 
confounds  him  with  the  crowd.  Were 
the  private  judgment  indeed  private,  it 
would  have  no  rights.  Of  what  conse- 
quence the  private  judgments  of  a  tribe 
of  apes,  or  of  Bushmen  ?  This  reference 
to  the  bystanders  means  only  an  appeal 
from  the  Church  ;  it  is  at  bottom  a  dec- 
laration that  the  truth  is  not  a  miraculous 
exception,  a  falsehood  which  for  this  par- 
ticular occasion  is  called  truth,  but  the 
substance  of  the  universe,  apparent  every- 
where, and  to  all  that  seek  it.  The  per- 
ception must  be  its  OAVH  evidence,  it  must 
be  true  for  us,  now  and  here.  We  have 
no  right  to  blame  the  Renaissance  paint- 
ers for  their  love  of  show,  for  Art  exists 
for  show,  and  the  due  fulfilment  of  its 
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purpose,  bringing  to  the  surface  what  was 
dimly  indicated,  must  engage  it  the  more 
thoroughly  in  the  superficial  aspect,  and 
make  all  reference  to  a  hidden  ulterior 
meaning  more  and  more  a  mere  pretence. 
What  was  once  Thought  has  now  become 
form,  color,  surface  ;  to  make  a  mystery 
of  it  would  be  thoughtlessness  or  hypoc- 
risy. 

The  shortcoming  is  not  in  the  artists, 
but  in  Art.  Painting  shares  the  same  fate 
as  Sculpture :  not  only  is  the  soul  not  a 
ihing,  it  is  not  wholly  an  appearance,  but 
combines  with  its  appearing  a  constant 
protest  against  the  finality  of  it.  Not  on- 
ly is  the  body  an  inadequate  manifesta- 
tion, but  what  it  manifests  is  itself  pro- 
gressive, and  any  conception  of  it  re- 
strictive and  partial.  Henceforth  any 
representation  of  the  human  form  must 
either  pretend  a  mystery  that  is  not  felt, 
or,  if  inspired  by  a  genuine  interest,  it 
must  be  of  a  lower  kind,  and  must,  avoid 
of  set  purpose  any  undue  exaltation  of 
one  part  over  another,  as  of  the  face  over 
the  limbs,  and  dwell  rather  upon  har- 
mony of  lines  and  colors,  wherein  noth- 
ing shall  be  prominent  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  seeking  to  make  up  what  is 
wanting  in  intensity,  in  inward  meaning, 
by  allusion,  by  an  interest  reflected  from 
without,  instead  of  the  immediate  and 
intuitive.  We  often  feel,  even  in  Ra- 
phael's pictures,  that  the  aim  is  lower 
than,  for  instance,  Frk  Angelico's.  But 
it  is  at  least  genuine,  and  what  that  saves 
us  from  we  may  see  in  some  of  Perugi- 
no's  and  Pinturicchio's  altar-pieces,  where 
spirituality  means  kicking  heels,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  a  deadly-sweet  smile.  That 
Raphael,  among  all  his  Holy  Families, 
painted  only  one  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
and  that  hastily,  on  trifling  occasion, 
shows  that  it  was  a  chance -hit  rather 
than  the  normal  fruit  of  his  genius.  The 
beauty  that  shines  like  celestial  flame 
from  the  face  of  the  divine  child,  and 
the  transfigured  humanity  of  the  moth- 
er, are  no  denizens  of  earth,  but  fugitive 
radiances  that  tinge  it  for  a  moment  and 
are  gone.  For  once,  the  impossible  is 
achieved;  the  figures  hover,  dreamlike, 


disconnected  from  all  around,  as  if  the 
canvas  opened  and  showed,  not  what  is 
upon  it,  but  beyond  it.  But  it  is  a  casu- 
al success,  not  to  be  sought  or  expected. 
A  wise  instinct  made  the  painter  in  gen- 
eral shun  such  direct,  explicit  statement, 
and  rather  treat  the  subject  somewhat 
cavalierly  than  allow  it  to  confront  and 
confound  him.  The  greater  he  is,  and 
the  more  complete  his  development,  the 
more  he  must  dread  whatever  makes  his 
Art  secondary  or  superfluous.  Whatever 
force  we  give  to  the  reproach  of  want  of 
elevation,  etc.,  the  only  impossible  theme 
is  the  unartistic. 

But  before  we  give  heed  to  any  such 
reproach  we  must  beware  of  confounding 
the  personality  of  the  artist  or  the  fash- 
ion of  the  time  with  the  moving  spirit  in 
both.  He  works  always  —  as  Michel  An- 
gelo  complained  that  he  was  painting  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine — over  his  own  head, 
and  blinded  by  his  own  paint.  The  pur- 
pose that  we  speak  of  is  not  his  petty  do- 
ings and  intentions,  but  what  he  uninten- 
tionally accomplishes.  It  is  the  spiritual 
alonp  that  interests ;  and  if  later  Art  seem, 
by  comparison,  wanting  in  spirituality, 
this  is  partly  the  effect  of  its  juster  ap- 
preciation, that  rendered  direct  expres- 
sion hopeless,  but  at  the  same  time  super- 
fluous, by  discovering  the  same  import 
more  accessible  elsewhere,  as  the  higher 
indirect  meaning  of  all  material  things. 
Critics  tell  us  that  the  charm  of  landscape 
is  incomplete  without  the  presence  of  man, 
— that  there  must  always  be  some  hint,  at 
least,  of  human  habitation  or  influence. 
Certainly  it  is  always  a  human  interest, 
it  is  not  the  timber  and  the  water,  that 
moves  us,  but  the  echo  of  a  kindred  mind. 
But  in  the  "  landscape  and  figures  "  it  is 
hardly  a  human  interest  that  we  take  in 
the  figures.  The  "  dull  victims  of  pipe 
and  mug  "  serve  our  turn  perhaps  better 
than  the  noblest  mountaineers.  It  is  not 
to  them  that  we  look  for  the  spirit  of  the 
landscape, — rather  anywhere  else.  It  is 
the  security  of'  the  perception  that  allows 
it  to  dispense  with  pointed  demonstra- 
tion, and  to  delight  rather  in  obscurer  in- 
timations of  its  meaning. 
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The  modern  ideal  is  the  Picturesque, 

—  a  beauty  not  detachable,  belonging  to 
the  picture,  to  the  composition,  not  to  the 
component  parts.    It  has  no  favorites ;  it 
is  violated  alike  by  the  systematic  glori- 
fication and  the  systematic  depreciation 
of  particular  forms.     The  Apollo  Belve- 
dere -would  make  as  poor  a  figure  in  the 
foreground  of  a  modern  landscape  as  a 
fisherman  in  jack-boots  and  red  nightcap 
on  a  pedestal  in  the  Vatican.     Claude's 
or  Turner's  figures  may  be  absurd,  when 
taken  by  themselves ;  but  the  absurdity 
consists  in  taking  them  by  themselves. 
Turner,  it  is  said,  could  draw  figures  well ; 
Claude  probably  could  not ;  (he  is  more 
likely  to  have  tried ;)  but  each  must  have 
felt  that  anything  that  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  figures  would  be  worse  than 
any  bad  drawing.     Nicolas  Poussin  was 
well  called  "  the  learned  "  ;  for  it  is  his 
learning,  his  study  of  the  antique,  of  Ra- 
phael, of  drapery  and  anatomy,  that  most 
appears  in  his  landscapes  and  gives  his 
figures  their  plastic  emphasis.     But  this 
is  no  praise  for  a  painter. 

Of  course  the  boundary-lines  cannot 
be  very  exactly  drawn  ;  the  genius  of  a 
Delaroche  or  a  Millais  will  give  interest 
to  a  figure-piece  at  whatever  epoch.  But 
such  pictures  as  Etty's,  or  Page's  Venus, 
where  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  is 
the  point  of  attraction,  are  flat  anachro- 
nisms, and  for  this  reason,  not  from  any 
prudishness  of  the  public,  can  never  ex- 
cite a  hearty  enthusiasm.  From  the  six- 
teenth century  downwards  all  pictures 
become  more  and  more  tableaux  de  genre, 

—  the  piece  is  not  described  by  the  nom- 
inal subject,  but  only  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  leaving  its  special  character 
wholly  undetermined.     And  in  propor- 
tion as  the  action  and  the  detail  are  dwelt 
upon,  the  more  evident  is  it  that  the  theme 
is  only  a  pretence.     Martyrdoms,  when 
there  was  any  fervency  of  faith  in  the 
martyrs,  were  very  abstract.     A  hint  of 
sword  or  wheel  sufficed.    The  saints  and 
the  angels,  as  long  as  men  believed  in 
them,  carried  their  witness  in  their  faces, 
with  only  some  conventional  indication 
of  their  history.     As  soon  as  direct  rep- 


resentation is  aimed  at  and  the  event 
portrayed  as  an  historical  fact,  it  is 
proof  enough  that  all  direct  interest  is 
gone  and  nothing  left  but  the  technical 
problem.  The  martyrdoms  are  vulgar  ex- 
ecution-scenes,— the  angels,  men  sprawl- 
ing upon  clouds.  Michel  Angelo  was  a 
noble,  devout  man,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  God  he  prayed  to  was  not  the  God 
he  painted. 

This  essential  disparity  between  idea 
and  representation  is  the  weak  side  of 
Art,  plastic  and  pictorial ;  but  because  it 
is  essential  it  .is  not  felt  by  the  artist  as 
defect.  His  genius  urges  him  to  all  ad- 
vance that  is  possible  within  the  limits  of 
his  Art,  but  not  to  transcend  it.  It  will 
be  in  vain  to  exhort  him  to  unite  the  an- 
cient piety  to  the  modern  knowledge.  If 
he  listen  to  the  exhortation,  he  may  be  a 
good  critic,  but  he  is  no  painter.  He  must 
be  absoi-bed  in  what  he  sees  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  else  ;  impartiality  is  a 
virtue  to  all  the  world  except  him.  There 
will  always  be  a  onesidedness ;  either  the 
conception  or  the  embodying  of  it  halts, 
is  only  partially  realized ;  some  incom- 
pleteness, some  mystery,  some  apparent 
want  of  coincidence  between  form  and 
meaning  is  a  necessity  to  the  artist,  and 
if  he  does  not  find  it,  he  will  invent  it. 
Hence  the  embarrassment  of  some  of  the 
English  Pre  -  Raphaelitists,  particularly 
in  dealing  with  the  human  form.  They 
have  no  hesitation  in  pursuing  into  still 
further  minuteness  the  literal  delineation 
of  inanimate  objects,  draperies,  etc. ;  but 
they  shrink  from  giving  full  life  to  their 
figures,  not  from  a  slavish  adherence  to 
their  exemplars,  but  from  a  dread  lest  it 
should  seem  that  what  is  shown  is  all  that 
is  meant.  The  early  painters  were  thus 
naive  and  distinct  because  of  their  limi- 
tations ;  they  knew  very  well  what  they 
meant, — as,  that  the  event  took  place  out- 
of-doors,  with  the  sun  shining,  the  grass 
under-foot,  an  oak-tree  here,  a  strawber- 
ry-vine there,  —  mere  adjunct  and  by- 
play, not  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  im- 
port of  the  piece :  that  the  Church  took 
care  of.  But  who  can  say  what  a  mod- 
ern landscape  means  ?  The  significance 
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that  in  the  older  picture  was  as  it  were 
outside  of  it,  presupposed,  assured  else- 
where, has  now  to  be  incorporated,  verily 
present  in  every  atom  of  soil  and  film  of 
vapor.  The  realism  of  the  modern  pict- 
ure must  be  infinitely  more  extende'd, 
for  the  meaning  of  it  is  that  nothing  is 
superfluous  or  insignificant.  But  with 
the  reality  that  it  lends  to  every  particle 
of  matter,  it  must  introduce,  at  the  same 
time,  the  protest  that  spirit  makes  against 
matter,  —  most  distinct,  indeed,  in  the 
human  form  and  countenance,  but  no- 
where absent.  In  its  utmost  explication 
there  must  be  felt  that  there  is  yet  more 
behind ;  its  utmost  distinctness  must  be 
everywhere  indefinable,  evanescent,  — 
must  proclaim  that  this  parade  of  surface- 
appearance  is  not  there  for  its  own  sake. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  "  the  pa- 
thetic fallacy " :  but  there  is  nothing 
fallacious  in  it ;  it  is  solid  truth,  only 
under  the  guise  of  mystery.  Turner 
said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  put  all  sorts 
of  meanings  into  his  pictures  that  he 
knew  nothing  about.  Of  course,  else 
they  would  never  have  got  into  the  pict- 
ures. But  this  does  not  affect  their 
validity,  but  means  only  that  it  is  the 
-imagination^  not  the  intellect,  that  must 
apprehend  them. 

It  is  not  an  outward,  arbitrary  incom- 
pleteness that  is  demanded,  but  a  visi- 
ble dependence  of  each  part,  by  its  par- 
tiality declaring  the  completeness  of  the 
whole.  It  is  often  said  that  the  picture 
must'  "  leave  room  for  the  imagination." 
Yes,  and  for  nothing  else  ;  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  it  should  be  unfinished, 
but  that,  when  the  painter  has  set  down 
what  the  imagination  grasped  in  one 
view,  he  shall  stop,  no  matter  where,  and 
not  attempt  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  by 
formula  or  by  knack  of  fingers.  Wherev- 
er the  inspiration  leaves  him,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  picture.  Beyond  that  we  get 
only  his  personalities ;  no  skill,  no  earnest- 
ness of  intention,  etc.,  can  avail  him ;  he 
is  only  mystifying  himself  or  us.  At  these 
points  we  sooner  or  later  come  up  with 
him,  are  as  good  as  he,  and  the  work 
forthwith  begins  to  tire.  What  is  tire- 


some is  to  have  thrust  upon  us  the  dead 
surface  of  matter :  this  is  the  prose  of  the 
world,  which  we  come  to  Art  to  escape. 
It  is  prosaic,  because  it  is  seen  as  the 
understanding  sees  it,  as  an  aggregate 
only,  apart  from  its  vital  connection  ;  it 
matters  little  whose  the  understanding 
is.  The  artist  must  be  alive  only  to  the 
totality  of  the  impression,  blind  and 
deaf  to  all  outside  of  that.  He  must 
believe  that  the  idyl  he  sees  in  the  land- 
scape is  there  because  he  sees  it,  and 
will  appear  in  the  picture  without  the 
help  of  demonstration.  The  danger  is, 
that  from  weakness  of  faith  he  will  fan- 
cy or  pretend  that  he  sees  something 
else,  which  may  be  there,  but  formed 
no  part  of  the  impression.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  natural  attraction,  mag- 
netism, how  much  he  can  take  up  and 
carry ;  all  beyond  that  is  hindrance, 
and  any  conscious  endeavor  of  his  can- 
not help,  but  can  only  thwart. 

The  picturesque  has  its  root  in  the 
mind's  craving  for  totality.  It  is  Nature 
seen  as  a  whole ;  all  the  characteristics 
and  prerequisites  of  it  come  back  to  this, 
—  such  as  roughness,  wilduess,  ruin,  ob- 
scurity, the  gloom  of  night  or  of  storm ; 
whatever  the  outward  discrepancy,  wher- 
ever the  effect  is  produced,  it  is  because 
in  some  way  there  is  a  gain  in  complete- 
ness. On  this  condition  everything  is 
welcome, — without  it,  nothing.  Thus,  a 
broken,  weedy  bank  is  more  picturesque 
than  the  velvet  slope,  —  the  decayed 
oak  than  the  symmetry  of  the  sapling, — 
the  squalid  shanty  by  the  railroad,  with 
its  base  of  dirt,  its  windows  stuffed  with 
old  hats,  and  the  red  shirts  dependent 
from  its  eaves,  than  the  neatest  brick  cot- 
tage. They  strike  a  richer  accord,  while 
the  others  drone  on  a  single  note.  Moon- 
light is  always  picturesque,  because  it 
substitutes  mass  and  breadth  for  the  ob- 
trusiveness  of  petty  particulars.  It  is 
not  the  pettiness,  but  the  particularity, 
that  makes  them  unpicturesque.  No  im- 
pressiveness  in  the  object  can  atone  for 
exclusiveness.  Niagara  cannot  be  paint- 
ed, not  because  it  is  too  difficult,  but  be- 
cause it  is  no  landscape,  but  like  a  vast 
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illuminated  capital  letter  filling  the  whole 
page,  or  the  sublime  monotony  of  the 
mosque -inscriptions,  declaring  in  thou- 
sandfold repetition  that  God  is  great. 
The  soaring  sublimity  of  the  Moslem 
monotheism  comes  partly  from  its  nar- 
rowness and  abstractness.  Is  it  because 
we  are  a  little  hard  of  hearing  that  it 
takes  such  reiteration  to  move  us  ? 

The  wholeness  which  the  imagination 
demands  is  not  quantitative,  but  qualita- 
tive ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  size  or 
with  number,  except  so  far  as,  by  confus- 
ing the  sense,  they  obscurely  intimate  in- 
finity, with  which  all  quantities  are  in- 
commensurable. Mr.  Ruskin's  encyclo- 
pedic anatomizing  of  the  landscape,  to  the 
end  of  showing  the  closeness  of  Turner's 
perception,  has  great  interest,  but  not 
the  interest  merely  of  a  longer  list,  for  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  longest  list 
would  be  no  nearer  to  an  exhaustive 
analysis  than  the  shortest.  It  is  not  a 
specious  completeness,  but  a  sense  of  in- 
finity that  can  never  be  completed, — 
greater  intensity,  not  greater  extension, 
—  that  distinguishes  modern  landscape- 
art.  Hence  there  is  no  incongruity  in 
the  seeming  license  that  it  takes  with 
the  firm  order  of  Nature.  It  is  in  no 
spirit  of  levity  or  profanity  that  the  sub- 
stantial distinctions  of  things  are  thus 
disregarded,  —  that  all  absolute  rank  is 
denied,  and  the  value  of  each  made  con- 
tingent and  floating.  It  is  only  that 
the  mind  is  somewhat  nearer  appre- 
hending the  sense,  and  dwells  less  on 
the  characters. 

If  Art  suffers  in  its  relative  rank  among 
human  interests  by  this  democratic  level- 
ling, it  is  to  the  gain  of  what  Art  intends. 
It  is  true,  no  picture  can  henceforth  move 
us  as  men  were  once  moved  by  pictures. 
No  Borgo  Allegro  will  ever  turn  out 
again  in  triumph  for  a  Madonna  of  Cima- 
bue  or  of  any  one  else ;  whatever  feel- 
ing Turner  or  another  may  excite  comes 
far  short  of  that.  But  the  splendor  that 
clothed  the  poor,  pale,  formal  image  be- 
longed very  little  to  it,  but  expressed 
rather  the  previous  need  of  utterance, 
and  could  reach  that  pitch  only  when 


the  age  had  not  yet  learned  to  think  and 
to  write,  but  must  put  up  with  these  hie- 
roglyphics. Art  has  no  more  grown  un- 
religious  than  Religion  has,  but  only  less 
idolatrous.  As'fast  as  religion  passes  in- 
to life,  —  as  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
begins  to  be  recognized  as  the  ground  of 
legislation  and  society,  and  not  merely 
in  the  miracle  of  sainthood,  —  the  ap- 
paratus and  imagery  of  the  Church,  its 
dogmas  and  ceremonies,  grow  superfluous, 
as  what  they  stand  for  is  itself  present. 
It  is  the  dawn  that  makes  these  stars 
grow  pale.  So  in  Art,  as  fast  as  the 
dream  of  the  imagination  becomes  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  only  so 
fast,  the  awe  that  surrounded  the  earlier 
glimpses  is  lost.  Its  influence  is  not  les- 
sened, but  diffused  and  domesticated  as 
Culture. 

Art  is  the  truly  popular  philosophy. 
Our  picture-gazing  and  view-hunting  on- 
ly express  the  feeling  that  our  science  is 
too  abstract,  that  it  does  not  attach  us, 
but  isolates  us  in  the  universe.  What 
we  are  thus  inwardly  drawn  to  explore 
is  not  the  chaff  and  exuviae  of  things,  not 
their  differences  only,  but  their  central 
connection,  in  spite  of  apparent  diversi- 
ty. This,  stated,  is  the  Ideal,  the  abrupt 
contradiction  of  the  actual,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  world  extraordinary,  in  which 
all  defect  is  removed.  But  the  defect 
cannot  be  cured  by  correction,  for  that 
admits  its  right  to  exist  ;  it  is  not  by  ex- 
clusion that  limitation  is  overcome,  —  this 
is  only  to  establish  a  new  limitation,  — 
but  by  inclusion,  by  reachirig  the  point 
where  the  superficial  antagonism  vanish- 
es. Then  the  ideal  is  seen  no  longer  in 
opposition,  but  everywhere  and  alone  ex- 
istent. As  this  point  is  approached,  the 
impulse  to  reconstruct  the  actual  —  as  if 
the  triumph  of  truth  were  staked  on  that 
venture  —  dies  out.  The  elaborate  con- 
tradiction loses  interest,  earliest  where  it 
is  most  elaborate  and  circumstantial,  and 
latest  where  the  image  has  least  mate- 
riality and  fixity,  where  it  is  only  a  re- 
minder of  what  the  actual  is  securely 
felt  to  be,  in  spite  of  its  stubborn  ex- 
terior. 
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The  modern  mind  is  therefore  less 
demonstrative ;  our  civilization  seeks  less 
to  declare  and  typify  itself  outwardly  in 
works  of  Art,  manners,  dress,  etc.  Hence 
it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  beauty  of  the  race 
has  not  kept  pace  with  its  culture.  It  is 
less  beautiful,  because  it  cares  less  for 
beauty,  since  this  is  no  longer  the  only 
reconcilement  of  the  actual  with  the  in- 
ward demands.  The  vice  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  its  inevitable  exaggeration.  It 
is  our  own  weakness  and  dulness  that 
we  try  to  hide  from  ourselves  by  this 
partiality.  Therefore  it  was  said  that 
the  images  were  the  Bible  of  the  laity. 
Bishop  Durandus  already  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  declared  that  it  is  only 


where  the  truth  is  not  yet  revealed  that 
this  "  Judaizing  "  is  permissible. 

The  highest  of  all  arts  is  the  art  of 
life.  In  this  the  superficial  antagonisms 
of  use  and  beauty,  of  fact  and  reality,  dis- 
appear. A  little  gain  here,  or  the  hint 
of  it,  richly  repays  all  the  lost  magnifi- 
cence. We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
lest  these  latter  ages  should  be  left  bank- 
rupt of  the  sense  of  beauty,  for  that  is 
but  a  phase  of  a  force  that  is  never  ab- 
sent ;  nothing  can  supersede  it  but  itself 
in  a  higher  power.  What  we  lament  as 
decay  only  shows  its  demands  fulfilled, 
and  the  arts  it  has  left  behind  are  but 
the  landmarks  of  its  accomplished  pur- 
pose. 
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OUR    CLASSMATE. 

F.  W.   C. 

FAST  as  the  rolling  seasons  bring 

The  hour  of  fate  to  those  we  love, 
Each  pearl  that  leaves  the  broken  string 

Is  set  in  Friendship's  crown  above. 
As  narrower  grows  the  earthly  chain, 

The  circle  widens  in  the  sky  ; 
These  are  our  treasures  that  remain, 

But  those  are  stars  that  beam  on  high. 

We  miss  —  oh,  how  we  miss  !  —  his  face,  — 

With  trembling  accents  speak  his  name. 
Earth  cannot  fill  his  shadowed  place 

From  all  her  rolls  of  pride  and  fame. 
Our  song  has  lost  the  silvery  thread 

That  carolled  through  his  jocund  h'ps ; 
Our  laugh  is  mute,  our  smile  is  fled, 

And  all  our  sunshine  in  eclipse. 

And  what  and  whence  the  wondrous  charm 

That  kept  his  manhood  boy-like  still,  — 
That  life's  hard  censors  could  disarm 

And  lead  them  captive  at  his  will  ? 
His  heart  was  shaped  of  rosier  clay,  — 

His  veins  were  filled  with  ruddier  fire,  — 
Time  could  not  chill  him,  fortune  sway, 

Nor  toil  with  all  its  burdens  tire. 
22 
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His  speech  burst  throbbing  from  its  fount 

And  set  our  colder  thoughts  aglow, 
As  the  hot  leaping  geysers  mount 

And  falling  melt  the  Iceland  snow. 
Some  word,  perchance,  we  counted  rash,  — 

Some  phrase  our  calmness  might  disclaim  ; 
Yet 't  was  the  sunset  lightning's  flash, 

No  angry  bolt,  but  harmless  flame. 

Man  judges  all,  God  knoweth  each ; 

We  read  the  rule,  He.  sees  the  law ; 
How  oft  His  laughing  children  teach 

The  truths  His  prophets  never  saw  ! 
O  friend,  whose  wisdom  flowered  in  mirth ! 

Our  hearts  are  sad,  our  eyes  are  dim ; 
He  gave  thy  smiles  to  brighten  earth,  — < 

We  trust  thy  joyous  soul  to  Him ! 

Alas  !  —  our  weakness  Heaven  forgive  ! 

We  murmur,  even  while  we  trust, 
'/  How  long  earth's  breathing  burdens  live, 

Whose  hearts,  before  they  die,  are  dust !  " 
But  thou  !  —  through  grief's  untimely  tears 

We  ask  with  half-reproachful  sigh, 
"  Couldst  thou  not  watch  a  few  brief  years 

Till  Friendship  faltered,  '  Thou  mayst  die '  ?  " 

Who  loved  our  boyish  years  so  well  ? 

Who  knew  so  well  their  pleasant  tales, 
And  all  those  livelier  freaks  could  tell 

Whose  oft-told  story  never  fails  ? 
In  vain  we  turn  our  aching  eyes,  — 

In  vain  we  stretch  our  eager  hands,  — « 
Cold  in  his  wintry  shroud  he  lies 

Beneath  the  dreary  drifting  sands  ! 

Ah,  speak  not  thus  !     He  lies  not  there  ! 

We  see  him,  hear  him  as  of  old ! 
He  comes  !  he  claims  his  wonted  chair  ; 

His  beaming  face  we  still  behold ! 
His  voice  rings  clear  in  all  our  songs, 

And  loud  his  mirthful  accents  rise  ; 
To  us  our  brother's  life  belongs,  — 

Dear  boys,  a  classmate  never  dies  ! 
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WHITTIER. 


IT  was  some  ten  years  ago  that  we  first 
met  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  poet 
of  the  moral  sentiment  and  of  the  heart 
and  faith  of  the  people  of  America.  It 
chanced  that  we  had  then  been  making 
notes,  with  much  interest,  upon  the  genius 
of  the  Semitic  nations.  That  peculiar  sim- 
plicity, centrality,  and  intensity  which 
caused  them  to  originate  Monotheism  from 
two  independent  centres,  the  only  sys- 
tems of  pure  Monotheism  which  have  had 
power  in  history,  —  while  the  same  char- 
acteristics made  their  poetry  always  lyri- 
cal, never  epic  or  dramatic,  and  their  most 
vigorous  thought  a  perpetual  sacrifice  on 
the  altars  of  the  will,  —  this  had  strongly 
impressed  us ;  and  we  seemed  to  find  in 
it  a  striking  contrast  to  the  characteristic 
genius  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic 
nations,  with  their  imaginative  interpreta- 
tions of  the  religious  sentiment,  with  their 
epic  and  dramatic  expansions,  and  their, 
taste  for  breadth  and  variety.  Somewhat 
warm  with  these  notions,  we  came  to  a 
meeting  with  our  poet,  and  the  first 
^bought,  on  seeing  him,  was,  "  The  head 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet ! "  It  is  not  He- 
brew,—  Saracen  rather;  the  Jewish  type 
is  heavier,  more  material ;  but  it  corre- 
sponded strikingly  to  the  conceptions  we 
had  formed  of  the  Southern  Semitic  cra- 
nia, and  the  whole  make  of  the  man  was 
of  the  same  character.  The  high  cranium, 
so  lofty  especially  in  the  dome, — the  slight 
and  symmetrical  backward  slope  of  the 
whole  head, — the  powerful  level  brows, 
and  beneath  these  the  dark,  deep  eyes, 
so  full  of  shadowed  fire,  —  the  Arabian 
complexion, — the  sharp-cut,  intense  lines 
of  the  face,— the  light,  tall,  erect  stature, 
— the  quick  axial  poise  of  the  movement, 
— all  these  answered  with  singular  accura- 
cy to  the  picture  of  those  preacher-races 
which  had  been  shaping  itself  in  our  im- 
agination. Indeed,  the  impression  was  so 
strong  as  to  induce  some  little  feeling  of 
embarrassment.  It  seemed  slightly  awk- 
ward and  insipid  to  be  meeting  a  prophet 


here  in  a  parlor  and  in  a  spruce  masquer- 
ade of  modern  costume,  shaking  hands, 
and  saying,  "  Happy  to  meet  you,"  after 
the  fashion  of  our  feeble  civilities. 

All  this  came  vividly  to  remembrance, 
on  taking  up,  the  other  day,  Whittier's 
last  book  of  poems,  "  In  War- Time,"  —  a 
volume  that  has  been  welcomed  all  over 
the  land  with  enthusiastic  delight.  Had 
it  been  no  more,  however,  than  a  mere 
private  reminiscence,  it  should,  at  pres- 
ent, have  remained  private.  But  have  we 
not  here  a  key  to  Whittier's  genius  ?  Is 
not  this  Semitic  centrality  and  simplicity, 
this  prophetic  depth,  reality,  and  vigor, 
without  great  lateral  and  intellectual 
range,  its  especial  characteristic  ?  He 
has  not  the  liberated,  light-winged  Greek 
imagination,  —  imagination  not  involved 
and  included  in  the  religious  sentiment, 
but  playing  in  epic  freedom  and  with  va- 
rious interpretation  between  religion  and 
intellect ;  he  has  not  the  flowing,  Protean, 
imaginative  sympathy,  the  power  of  in- 
stant self-identification  with  all  forms  of 
character  and  life,  which  culminated  in 
Shakspeare  ;  but  that  imaginative  vital- 
ity which  lurks  in  faith  and  conscience, 
producing  what  we  may  call  ideal  force 
of  heart,  this  he  has  eminently ;  and  it 
is  this  central,  invisible,  Semitic  heat 
which  makes  him  a  poet. 

Imagination  exists  in  him,  not  as  a  sep- 
arable faculty,  but  as  a  pure  vital  suffu- 
sion. Hence  he  is  an  inevitable  poet. 
There  is  no  drop  of  his  blood,  there  is  no 
fibre  of  his  brain,  which  does  not  crave 
poetic  expression.  Mr.  Carlyle  desires 
to  postpone  poetry ;  but  as  Providence 
did  not  postpone  Whittier,  his  wishes  can 
hardly  be  gratified.  Ours  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  plainest  of  poets.  He  is  intelligi- 
ble and  acceptable  to  those  who  have  lit- 
tle either  of  poetic  culture  or  of  fancy 
and  imagination.  Whoever  has  common 
sense  and'a  sound  heart  has  the  powers 
by  which  he  may  be  appreciated.  And 
yet  he  is  not  only  a  real  poet,  but  he  is 
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all  poet.  The  Muses  have  nut  merely 
sprinkled  his  brow  ;  he  was  baptized  by 
immersion.  His  notes  are  not  many ;  but 
in  them  Nature  herself  sings.  He  is  a 
sparrow  that  half  sings,  half  chirps,  on  a 
bush,  not  a  lark  that  floods  with  orient 
hilarity  the  skies  of  morning ;  but  the 
bush  burns,  like  that  which  Moses  saw, 
and  the  sparrow  herself  is  part  of  the 
divine  flame. 

This,  then,  is  the  general  statement 
about  Whittier.  His  genius  is  Hebrew, 
Biblical, — more  so  than  that  of  any  other 
poet  now  using  the  English  language.  In 
other  words,  he  is  organically  a  poem  of 
the  Will.  He  is  a  flower  of  the  moral  sen- 
timent,— and  of  the  moral  sentiment,  not 
in  its  flexible,  feminine,  vine-like  depend- 
ence and  play,  but  in  its  masculine  rigor, 
climbing  in  direct,  vertical  affirmation, 
like  a  forest -pine.  In  this  respect  he 
affiliates  with  Wordsworth,  and,  going 
farther  back,  with  Milton,  whose  tap-root 
was  Hebrew,  though  in  the  vast  epic 
flowering  of  his  genius  he  passed  beyond 
the  imaginative  range  of  Semitic  mind. 

In  thus  identifying  our  bard,  spirit- 
ually, with  a  broad  form  of  the  genius 
of  mankind,  we  already  say  with  empha- 
sis that  his  is  indeed  a  Life.  Yes,  once 
more,  a  real  Life.  He  is  a  nature.  He 
was  born,  not  manufactured.  Here,  once 
again,  the  old,  mysterious,  miraculous  pro- 
cesses of  spiritual  assimilation.  Here,  a 
genuine  root -clutch  upon  the  elements 
of  man's  experience,  and  an  inevitable, 
indomitable  working-up  of  them  into  hu- 
man shape.  To  look  at  him  without  dis- 
cerning this  vital  depth  and  reality  were 
as  good  as  no  looking  at  all. 

Moreover,  the  man  and  the  poet  are 
one  and  the  same.  His  verse  is  no  liter- 
ary Beau-Brummelism,  but  a  re-presen- 
tation of  that  which  is  presented  in  his 
consciousness.  First,  there  is  inward  vi- 
tal conversion  of  the  elements  of  his  ex- 
perience, then  verse,  or  version,  —  first 
the  soul,  then  the  body.  His  voice,  as 
such,  has  little  range,  nor  is  it  any  mar- 
vel of  organic  perfection  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, there  is  many  a  voice  with  nothing  at 
all  in  it  which  far  surpasses  his  in  mere 


vocal  excellence  ;  only  in  this  you  can 
hear  the  deep  refrain  of  Nature,  and  of 
Nature  chanting  her  moral  ideal. 
»  We  shall  consider  Whittier's  poetry  in 
this  light, — as  a  vital  effluence,  as  a  prod- 
uct of  his  being ;  and  citations  will  be 
made,  not  by  way  of  culling  "beauties," 

—  a  mode  of  criticism  to  which  there  are 
grave  objections,  —  but  of  illustrating  to- 
tal growth,  quality,  and  power.    Our  en- 
deavor will  be  to  get  at,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  processes  of  vital  action,  of  spiritual 
assimilation,  which  go  on  in  the  poet,  and 
then  to  trace  these  in  his  poetry. 

God  gave  Whittier  a  deep,  hot,  simple, 
strenuous,  and  yet  ripe  and  spherical,  na- 
ture, whose  twin  necessities  were,  first, 
that  it  must  lay  an  intense  grasp  upon  the 
elements  of  its  experience,  and,  secondly, 
that  it  must  work  these  up  into  some  form 
of  melodious  completeness.  History  and 
the  world  gave  him  Quakerism,  America, 
and  Rural  Solitude ;  and  through  this  soli- 
tude went  winding  the  sweet,  old  Merri- 
mac  stream,  the  river  that  we  would  not 
wish  to  forget,  even  by  the  waters  of  the 
river  of  life !  And  it  is  into  these  ele- 
ments that  his  genius,  with  its  peculiar 
vital  simplicity  and  intensity,  strikes  root. 
Historic  reality,  the  great  facts  of  his 
time,  are  the  soil  in  which  he  grows,  as 
they  are  with  all  natures  of  depth  and 
energy.  "  We  did  not  wish,"  said  Goethe, 
"  to  learn,  but  to  live." 

Quakerism  and  America  —  America 
ideally  true  to  herself  —  quickly  be- 
came, in  his  mind,  one  and  the  same. 
Quakerism  means  divine  democracy. 
George  Fox  was  the  first  forerunner, 
the  John  Baptist,  of  the  new  time, 

—  leather  -  aproned  in  the  British  wil- 
derness.    Seeing  the  whole  world  dis- 
solving into  individualism,  he  did  not  try 
to  tie  it  together,  after  the  fashion  of 
great  old   Hooker,  with  new  cords  of 
ecclesiasticism  ;   but   he   did  this,  —  he 
affirmed  a  Mount  Sinai  in  the  heart  of 
the  individual,  and  gave  to  the  word  per- 
son an  INFINITE  depth.     To  sound  that 
word  thus  was  his  function  in  history. 
No  wonder  that  England  trembled  with 
terror,  and  then  blazed  with  rage.     No 
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wonder  that  many  an  ardent  James  Nay- 
lor  was  crazed  with  the  new  wine. 

Puritanism  meant  the  same  thing  at 
bottom  ;  but,  accepting  the  more  legal  and 
learned  interpretations  of  Calvin,  it  was, 
to  a  great  degree,  involved  in  the  past, 
and  also  turned  its  eye  more  to  political 
mechanisms.  For  this  very  reason  it  kept 
up  more  of  fellowship  with  the  broad 
world,  and  had  the  benefit  of  this  in  a 
larger  measure  of  social  fructification. 
Whatever  is  separated  dies.  Quakerism 
uttered  a  word  so  profound  that  the  utter- 
ance made  it  insular  ;  and,  left  to  itself, 
it  began  to  be  lost  in  itself.  Neverthe- 
less, Quakerism  and  Puritanism  are  the 
two  richest  historic  soils  of  modern  time. 

Our  young  poet  got  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  He  learned  to  utter  the  word 
Man  so  believingly  that  it  sounded  down 
into  depths  of  the  divine  and  infinite. 
He  learned  to  say,  with  Novalis,  "  He 
touches  heaven  who  touches  a  human 
body."  And  when  he  uttered  this  word, 
"  Man,"  in  full,  social  breadth,  lo !  it 
changed,  and  became  AMERICA. 

There  begins  the  genesis  of  the  con- 
scious poet.  All  the  depths  of  his  heart 
rang  with  the  resonance  of  these  imagi- 
'nations,  —  Man,  America ;  meaning  di- 
vine depth  of  manhood,  divine  spontane- 
ity and  rectitude  of  social  relationship. 

But  what !  what  is  this  ?  Just  as  he 
would  raise  his  voice  to  chant  the  new 
destinies  of  man,  a  harsh,  heartless,  hu- 
man bark,  and  therewith  a  low,  despair- 
ing stifle  of  sobbing,  came  to  his  ear !  It 
is  the  bark  of  the  auctioneer,  "  Going ! 
going ! "  —  it  is  the  sobbing  of  the  slave 
on  the  auction-block  !  And  this,  too,  O 
Poet,  this,  too,  is  America !  So  you  are 
not  secure  of  your  grand  believing  imag- 
inations yet,  but  must  fight  for  them. 
The  faith  of  your  heart  would  perish,  if 
it  did  not  put  on  armor. 

Whittier's  poetic  life  has  three  princi- 
pal epochs.  The  first  opens  and  closes 
with  the  "  Voices  of  Freedom."  We  may 
use  Darwin's  phrase,  and  call  it  the  period 
of  Struggle  for  Life.  His  ideal  itself  is 
endangered ;  the  atmosphere  he  would 
inhale  is  filled  with  poison  ;  a  desolating 


moral  prosaicism  springs  up  to  justify  a 
great  social  ugliness,  and  spreads  in  the 
air  where  his  young  hopes  would  try  their 
wings  ;  and  in  the  imperfect  strength  of 
youth  he  has  so  much  of  dependence  upon 
actual  surroundings,  that  he  must  either 
war  with  their  evil  or  succumb  to  it.  Of 
surrender  his  daring  and  unselfish  soul 
never  for  a  moment  thought.  Never  did 
a  trained  falcon  stoop  upon  her  quarry 
with  more  fearlessness,  or  a  spirit  of  less 
question,  than  that  which  bore  our  young 
hero  to  the  moral  fray ;  yet  the  choice 
was  such  as  we  have  indicated. 

The  faith  for  which  he  fought  is  ut- 
tered with  spirit  in  a  stanza  from  "  The 
Branded  Hand." 

"In  thy  lone  and  long  night-watches,  sky 

above  and  wave  below, 
Thou  didst  learn  a  higher  wisdom  than  the 

babbling  schoolmen  know: 
God's  stars  and  silence  taught  thee,  as  His 

angels  only  can, 
That  the  one,  sole  sacred  thing  beneath  the 

cope  of  heaven  is  Man." 

Our  poet,  too,  conversing  with  God's 
stars  and  silence,  has  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  himself,  and  made  up  his 
mind.  That  Man's  being  has  an  ideal  or 
infinite  value,  and  that  all  consecrated 
institutions  are  shams,  and  their  formal 
consecration  a  blasphemous  mockery,  save 
as  they  look  to  that  fact,  —  this  in  his 
Merrimac  solitudes  has  come  forth  clear- 
ly to  his  soul,  and,  like  old  Hebrew  David, 
he  has  said,  "  My  heart  is  fixed."  Make 
other  selections  who  will,  he  has  conclud- 
ed to  face  life  and  death  on  this  basis. 

Did  he  not  choose  as  a  poet  MUST  ? 
Between  a  low  moral  prosaicism  and  a 
generous  moral  ideal  was  it  possible  for 
him  to  hesitate  ?  Are  there  those  whose 
real  thought  is,  that  man,  beyond  his  es- 
timation as  an  animal,  represents  only  a 
civil  value,  —  that  he  is  but  the  tailor's 
"dummy"  and  clothes-horse  of  institu- 
tions ?  Do  they  tell  our  poet  that  his 
notion  of  man  as  a  divine  revelation, 
as  a  pure  spiritual  or  absolute  value,  is 
a  mere  dream,  discountenanced  by  the 
truth  of  the  universe  ?  He  might  an- 
swer, "  Let  the  universe  look  to  it,  then  ! 
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In  that  case,  I  stand  upon  my  dream  as 
the  only  worthy  reality."  What  were  a 
mere  pot-and-pudding  universe  to  him  ? 
Does  Mr.  Holy  ok  e  complain  that  these 
hot  idealisms  make  the  culinary  kettles 
of  the  world  boil  over?  Kitchen -pru- 
dences are  good  for  kitchens ;  but  the 
sun  kindles  his  great  heart  without  spe- 
cial regard  to  them. 

These  "  Voices  of  Freedom  "  are  no 
bad  reading  at  the  present  day.  They 
are  of  that  strenuous  quality,  that  the 
light  of  battle  brings  to  view  a  finer 
print,  which  lay  unseen  between  the 
lines.  They  are  themselves  battles,  and 
stir  the  blood  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
What  a  beat  in  them  of  fiery  pulses  ! 
What  a  heat,  as  of  molten  metal,  or  coal- 
mines burning  underground  !  What  an- 
ger !  What  desire !  And  yet  we  have 
in  vain  searched  these  poems  to  find  one 
trace  of  base  wrath,  or  of  any  degenerate 
and  selfish  passion.  He  is  angry,  and  sins 
not.  The  sun  goes  down  and  again  rises 
upon  his  wrath ;  and  neither  sets  nor 
rises  upon  aught  freer  from  meanness 
and  egoism.  All  the  fires  of  his  heart 
burn  for  justice  and  mercy,  for  God  and 
humanity ;  and  they  who  are  most  scath- 
ed by  them  owe  him  no  hatred  in  return, 
whether  they  pay  him  any  or  not. 

Not  a  few  of  these  verses  seem  written 
for  the  present  day.  Take  the  following 
from  the  poem  entitled,  "  Texas  " ;  they 
might  be  deemed  a  call  for  volunteers. 

"  Up  the  hill-side,  down  the  glen, 
Rouse  the  sleeping  citizen, 
Summon  forth  the  might  of  men! 

"  Oh !  for  God  and  duty  stand, 
Heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand, 
Round  the  old  graves  of  the  land. 

"  Whoso  shrinks  or  falters  now, 
Whoso  to  the  yoke  would  bow,  — 
Brand  the  craven  on  his  brow ! 

"  Perish  party,  perish  clan ! 
Strike  together,  while  ye  can, 
Like  the  arm  of  one  strong  man." 

The  Administration  might  have  gone  to 
these  poems  for  a  policy  :  he  had  fought 
the  battle  before  them. 


"  Have  they  wronged  us  ?     Let  us,  then, 
Render  back  nor  threats  nor  prayers; 
Have  they  chained  our  freeborn  men? 

LET  US  UNCHAIN  THEIRS!  " 

Or  look  at  these  concluding  stanzas 
of  "  The  Crisis,"  which  is  the  last  of  the 
"  Voices."  Has  not  our  prophet  written 
them  for  this  very  day  ? 

"  The  crisis  presses  on  us;  face  to  face  with  us 

it  stands, 
With  solemn  lips  of  question,  like  the  Sphinx 

in  Egypt's  sands ! 
This  day  we  fashion  Destiny,  our  web  of 

Fate  we  spin ; 
This  day  for  all  hereafter  choose  we  holiness 

or  sin ; 
Even  now  from  starry  Gerizim,  or  EbaPs 

cloudy  crown, 
We  call  the  dews  of  blessing  or  the  bolts  of 

cursing  down. 

"  By  all  for  which  the  Martyrs  bore  their  agony 

and  shame, 
By  all  the  warning  w'ords  of  truth  with  which 

the  Prophets  came, 
By  the  Future  which  awaits  us,  by  all  the 

hopes  which  cast 
Their  faint  and  trembling  beams  across  the 

darkness  of  the  Past, 
And  by  the  blessed  thought  of  Him  who  for 

Earth's  freedom  died, 
0  my  people !  O  my  brothers !  let  us  choose 

the  righteous  side. 

"  So  shall  the  Northern  pioneer  go  joyful  on 
his  way, 

To  wed  Penobscot's  waters  to  San  Francis- 
co's bay, 

To  make  the  rugged  places  smooth,  and  sow 
the  vales  with  grain, 

And  bear,  with  Liberty  and  Law,  the  Bible 
in  his  train ; 

The  mighty  West  shall  bless  the  East,  and 
sea  shall  answer  sea, 

And  mountain  unto  mountain  call,  '  PRAISE 

GOD,  FOR  WE  ARE  FREE !  '  " 

These  are  less  to  be  named  poems  than 
pieces  of  rhythmic  oratory,  —  oratory 
crystallized  into  poetic  form,  and  carry- 
ing that  deeper  significance  and  force 
which  from  all  vitalized  form  are  insepa- 
rable. A  poem,  every  work  of  Art,  must 
rest  in  itself;  oratory  is  a  means  toward 
a  specific  effect.  The  man  who  writes 
poems  may  have  aims  which  underlie 
and  suffuse  hia  work  ;  but  they  must  not 
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be  partial,  they  must  be  coextensive  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  man,  and  must  enter 
his  work  as  the  air  enters  his  nostrils. 
The  moment  a  definite,  partial  effect  is 
sought,  the  attitude  of  poetry  begins  to 
be  lost.  These  battlte-pieces  are  there- 
fore a  warfare  for  the  possession  of  the 
poet's  ideal,  not  the  joyous  life-breath  of 
that  ideal  already  victorious  in  him.  And 
the  other  poems  of  this  first  great  epoch 
in  Tiis  poetical  life,  though  always  power- 
ful, often  beautiful,  yet  never,  we  think, 
show  a  perfect  resting  upon  his  own  po- 
etic heart. 

In  the  year  1850  appeared  the  "  Songs 
of  Labor,  and  other  Poems  " ;  and  in  these 
we  reach  the  transition  to  his  second 
epoch.  Here  he  has  already  recognized 
the  pure  ground  of  the  poem,  — 

"  Art's  perfect  forms  no  moral  need, 
And  beauty  is  its  own  excuse,"  — 

but  his  modesty  declines  attempting  that 
perfection,  and  assigns  him  a  lower  place. 
He  must  still  seek  definite  uses,  though 
this  use  be  to  lend  imagination  or  poetic 
depth  to  daily  labor :  — 

"  But  for  the  dull  and  flowerless  weed 
Some  healing  virtue  still  must  plead, 
,  And  the  rough  ore  must  find  its  honors  in  its 
use. 

"  So  haply  these  my  simple  lays 

Of  homely  toil  may  serve  to  show 
The  orchard-bloom  and  tasselled  maize 
That  skirt  and  gladden  duty's  .ways, 
The  unsung  beauty  hid  life's  common  things 
below." 

Not  pure  gold  as  yet,  but  genuine  sil- 
ver. The  aim  at  a  definite  use  is  still 
apparent,  as  he  himself  perceives ;  but 
there  is  nevertheless  a  constant  native 
play  into  them  of  ideal  feeling.  It  is  no 
longer  a  struggle  for  room  to  draw  po- 
etic breath  in,  but  only  the  absence  of 
a  perfectly  free  and  unconscious  poetic 
respiration.  Yet  they  are  sterling  poems, 
with,  the  stamp  of  the  mint  upon  them. 
And  some  of  the  strains  are  such  as  no 
living  man  but  Whittier  has  proven  his 
power  to  produce.  "  Ichabod,"  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  purest  and  profoundest 
moral  lament,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 


edge, in  modern  literature,  whether  Amer- 
ican or  European.  It  is  the  grief  of  an- 
gels in  arms  over  a  traitor  brother  slain 
on  the  battle-fields  of  heaven. 

Two  years  later  comes  the  "  Chapel 
of  the  Hermits,"  and  with  it  the  second 
epoch  in  Whittier's  poetic  career.  The 
epoch  of  Culture  we  name  it.  The  poet 
has  now  passed  the  period  of  outward 
warfare.  All  the  arrows  in  the  quiver 
of  his  noble  wrath  are  spent.  Now  on 
the  wrong  and  shame-  of  the  land  he 
looks  down  with  deep,  calm,  superior 
eyes,  sorrowful,  indeed,  and  reproving, 
but  no  longer  perturbed.  His  hot,  elo- 
quent, prophetic  spirit  now  breathes  free- 
ly, lurk  in  the  winds  of  the  moment  what 
poison  may ;  for  he  has  attained  to  those 
finer  airs  of  eternity  which  hide  ever, 
like  the  luminiferous  ether,  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  time  ;  so  that,  like  the  scholar- 
hero  of  Schiller,  he  is  indeed  "  in  the 
time,  but  not  of  it."  Still  his  chant  of 
high  encouragement  shall  fly  forth  on 
wings  of  music  to  foster  the  nobilities  of 
the  land ;  still  over  the  graves  of  the 
faithful  dead  he  shall  murmur  a  requiem, 
whose  chastened  depth  and  truth  relate 
it  to  other  and  better  worlds  than  this ; 
still  his  lips  utter  brave  rebuke,  but  it  is 
a  rebuke  that  falls,  like  the  song  of  an 
unseen  bird,  out  of  the  sky,  so  purely 
moral,  so  remote  from  earthly  and  egois- 
tic passion,  so  sure  and  reposeful,  that 
verse  is  its  natural  embodiment.  The 
home  -  elements  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  life  he  has  fairly  assimilated  ;  and 
his  verse  in  its  mellowness  and  rhythmi- 
cal excellence  reflects  this  achievement 
of  his  spirit. 

But  now,  after  the  warfare,  begins  ques- 
tioning. For  modern  culture  has  come  to 
him,  as  it  comes  to  all,  with  its  criticism, 
its  science,  its  wide  conversation  through 
books,  its  intellectual  unrest ;  it  has  looked 
him  in  the  eye,  and  said,  "  Are  you  sure  ? 
The  dear  old  traditions,— they  are  indeed 
traditions.  The  sweet  customs  which  have 
housed  our  spiritual  and  social  life, — these 
are  customs.  Of  what  are  you  SURE  ?  " 
Matthew  Arnold  has  recently  said  well 
(we  cannot  quote  the  words)  that  the 
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opening  of  the  modern  epoch  consists  in 
the  discovery  that  institutions  and  habi- 
tudes of  the  earlier  centuries,  in  which 
we  have  grown,  are  not  absolute,  and  do 
not  adjust  themselves  perfectly  to  our 
mental  wants.  Thus  are  we  thrown  back 
upon  our  own  souls.  We  have  to  ask  the 
first  questions,  and  get  such  answer  as 
we  may.  The  meaning  of  the  modern 
world  is  this,  —  an  epoch  which,  in  the 
midst  of  established  institutions,  of  old 
consecrated  habitudes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  of  populous  nations  which  can- 
not cast  loose  from  ancient  anchorage 
without  peril  of  horrible  wreck  and  dis- 
aster, has  got  to  take  up  man's  life  again 
from  the  beginning.  Of  modern  life 
this  is  the  immediate  key. 

Our  poet's  is  one  of  those  deep  and  cling- 
ing natures  which  hold  hard  by  the  heart 
of  bygone  times ;  but  also  he  is  of  a  na- 
ture so  deep  and  sensitive  that  the  spir- 
itual endeavor  of  the  period  must  needs 
utter  itself  in  him.  "Anx  THOU  SURE?" 
—  the  voice  went  sounding  keenly,  terri- 
bly, through  the  profound  of  his  soul.  And 
to  this  his  spirit,  not  without  struggle  and 
agony,  but  at  length  clearly,  made  the 
faithful  Hebrew  response,  "  I  TRUST." 
Bravely  said,  O  deep-hearted  poet !  Rest 
there !  Rest  there  and  thus  on  your  own 
believing  filial  heart,  and  on  the  Eternal, 
who  in  it  accomplishes  the  miracle  of  that 
confiding ! 

Not  eminently  endowed  with  discur- 
sive intellect, — not  gifted  with  that  pow- 
er, Homeric  in  kind  and  more  than  Ho- 
meric in  degree,  which  might  meet  the 
old  mythic  imaginations  on,  or  rather 
above,  their  own  level,  and  out  of  them, 
together  with  the  material  which  modern 
time  supplies,  build  in  the  skies  new  ar- 
chitectures, wherein  not  only  the  feeling, 
but  the  imagination  also,  of  future  ages 
might  house,  —  our  poet  comes  with  Se- 
mitic directness  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter :  he  takes  the  divine  Yea,  though  it 
be  but  a  simple  Yea,  and  no  syllable 
more,  in  his  own  soul,  and  holds  childlike 
by  that.  And  he  who  has  asked  the  ques- 
tions of  the  time  and  reached  this  conclu- 
sion, —  he  who  has  stood  alone  with  his 


unclothed  soul,  and  out  of  that  nakedness 
before  the  Eternities  said,  "/  trust,"  — • 
he  is  victorious ;  he  has  entered  the  mod- 
ern epoch,  and  has  not  lost  the  spiritual 
crown  from  his  brows. 

The  central  poem  of  this  epoch  is 
"  Questions  of  Life." 

"  I  am :  how  little  more  I  know ! 
Whence  came 'I?    Whither  do  I  go  ? 
A  centred  self,  which  feels  and  is ; 
A  cry  between  the  silences ; 
A  shadow-birth  of  clouds  at  strife 
With  sunshine  on  the  hills  of  life; 
A  shaft  from  Nature's  quiver  cast 
Into  the  Future  from  the  Past; 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  shroud 
A  meteor's  flight  from  cloud  to  cloud." 

Then  to  outward  Nature,  to  mythic 
tradition,  to  the  thought,  faith,  sanctity 
of  old  time  he  goes  in  quest  of  certitude, 
but  returns  to  God  in  the  heart,  and  to 
the  simple  heroic  act  by  which  he  that 
believes  BELIEVES. 

"  To  Him,  from  wanderings  long  and  wild, 
I  come,  an  over-wearied  child, 
In  cool  and  shade  His  peace  to  find, 
Like  dew-fall  settling  on  the  mind. 
Assured  that  all  I  know  is  best, 
And  humbly  trusting  for  the  rest, 
I  turn  .... 

From  Nature  and  her  mockery,  Art, 
And  book  and  speech  of  men  apart, 
To  the  still  witness  in  my  heart ; 
With  reverence  waiting  to  behold 
His  Avatar  of  love  unfold, 
The  Eternal  Beauty  new  and  old !  " 

"  The  Panorama  and  other  Poems,"  to- 
gether with  "  Later  Poems,"  *  having  the 
dates  of  1856  and  1857,  constitute  the 
transition  to  his  third  and  consummate 
epoch.  Much  in  them  deserves  notice, 
but  we  must  hasten.  And  yet,  instead  of 
hastening,  we  will  pause,  and  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pick  a  small  critical  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Whittier.  We  charge  him,  in  the 
first  place,  with  sundry  felonious  assaults 
upon  the  good  letter  r.  In  the  "  Pano- 
rama," for  example,  we  find  law  rhyming 
with  for  !  You,  Mr.  Poet,  you,  who  in- 
dulge fastidious  objections  to  the  whip- 
ping of  women,  to  outrage  that  innocent 

*  Completing  the  two  volumes  of  collected 
poems. 
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preposition  thus !  And  to  select  the  word 
law  itself,  with  which  to  force  it  into  this 
lawless  connection  !  Secondly,  romance 
and  allies  are  constantly  written  by  him 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  These 
be  heinous  offences !  A  poet,  of  all  men, 
should  cherish  the  liquid  consonants,  and 
should  resist  the  tendency  of  the  populace 
to  make  trochees  of  all  dissyllables.  In  a 
graver  tone  we  might  complain  that  he 
sometimes  —  rarely  —  writes,  not  by  vo- 
cation of  the  ancient  Muses,  who  were 
daughters  of  Memory  and  ipimortal  Zeus, 
but  of  those  Muses  in  drab  and  scoop-bon- 
nets who  are  daughters  of  Memory  and 
George  Fox.  Some  lines  of  the  "  Brown 
of  Ossawatomie  "  we  are  thinking  of  now. 
We  can  regard  them  only  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  his  special  Quaker  culture. 

With  the  "  Home  Ballads,"  published 
in  1863,  dawns  fully  his  final  period, — 
long  may  it  last !  This  is  the  epoch  of 
Poetic  Realism.  Not  that  he  abandons 
or  falls  away  from  his  moral  ideal.  The 
fact  is  quite  contrary.  He  has  so  entire- 
ly established  himself  in  that  ideal  that 
he  no  longer  needs  strivingly  to  assert  it, 
—  any  more  than  Nature  needs  to  pin 
upon  oak-trees  an  affirmation  that  the 
•idea  of  an  oak  dwells  in  her  formative 
thought.  Nature  affirms  the  oak-idea  by 
oaks  ;  the  consummate  poet  exhibits  the 
same  realism.  He  embodies.  He  lends 
a  soul  to  forms.  The  real  and  ideal  in 
Art  are  indeed  often  opposed  to  each  oth- 
er as  contraries,  but  it  is  a  false  opposi- 
tion. Let  the  artist  represent  reality, 
and  all  that  is  in  him,  though  it  were 
the  faith  of  seraphs,  will  go  into  the  rep- 
resentation. The  sole  condition  is  that 
he  shall  select  his  subject  from  native, 
spontaneous  choice,  —  that  is,  leave  his 
genius  to  make  its  own  elections.  Let 
one,  whose  genius  so  invites  him,  paint 
but  a  thistle,  and  paint  it  as  faithfully  as 
Nature  grows  it ;  yet,  if  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  meantime  uttering  them- 
selves in  his  thought,  he  will  make  the 
thistle -top  a  Sinai. 

It  is  this  poetic  realism  that  Whittier 
has  now,  in  a  high  degree,  attained. 
Calm  and  sure,  lofty  in  humility,  strong 


in  childlikeness,  —  renewing  the  play-in- 
stinct of  the  true  poet  in  his  heart, — youn- 
ger now  than  when  he  sat  on  his  mother's 
knee, — chastened,  not  darkened,  by  trial, 
and  toil,  and  time,  —  illumined,  poet-like, 
even  by  sorrow, — he  lives  and  loves,  and 
chants  the  deep,  homely  beauty  of  his 
lays.  He  is  as  genuine,  as  wholesome 
and  real  as  sweet-flag  and  clover.'  Even 
when  he  utters  pure  sentiment,  as  in  that 
perfect  lyric,  "  My  Psalm,"  or  in  the  in- 
trepid, exquisite  humility  —  healthful  and 
sound  as  the  odor  of  new -mown  hay 
or  balsam-firs — :of  "  Andrew  Rykman's 
Prayer,"  he  maintains  the  same  attitude 
of  realism.  He  states  God  and  inward 
experience  as  he  would  state  sunshine 
and  the  growth  of  grass.  This,  with  the 
devout  .depth  of  his  nature,  makes  the 
rare  beauty  of  his  hymns  and  poems  of 
piety  and  trust.  He  does  not  try  to  make 
the  facts  by  stating  them ;  he  does  not  try 
to  embellish  them ;  he  only  seeks  to  utter, 
to  state  them ;  and  even  in  his  most  per- 
fect verse  they  are  not  half  so  melodious 
as  they  were  in  his  soul. 

All  perfect  poetry  is  simple  statement 
of  facts,  —  facts  of  history  or  of  imagina- 
tion. Whoever  thinks  to  create  poetry 
by  words,  and  inclose  in  the  verse  a  beau- 
ty which  did  not  exist  in  his  conscious- 
ness, has  got  hopelessly  astray. 

This  attitude  of  simple  divine  abiding 
in  the  present  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  opening  stanzas  of  "  My  Psalm." 

"  I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  years : 

Beneath  a  tender  rain, 
An  April  rain  of  smiles  and  tears, 
My  heart  is  young  again. 

"  The  west  winds  blow,  and,  singing  low, 

I  hear,  the  glad  streams  run ; 
The  windows  of  my  soul  I  throw- 
Wide  open  to  the  sun. 

"No  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  and  fear; 
But.  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find, 
The  best  of  now  and  here. 

""I  plough  no  more  a  desert  land, 

To  harvest  weed  and  tare; 
The  manna  dropping  from  God's  hand 
Rebukes  my  painful  care. 
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"  I  break  my  pilgrim-staff,  I  lay 

Aside  the  toiling  oar; 
The  angel  sought  so  far  away 
I  welcome  at  the  door." 

It  is,  however,  in  his  ballads  that  Whit- 
tier  exhibits,  not,  perhaps,  a  higher,  yet 
a  rarer,  power  than  elsewhere,  —  a  pow- 
er, in  truth,  which  is  very  rare  indeed. 
Already  in  the  "  Panorama  "  volume  he 
had  brought  forth  three  of  these,  —  all 
good,  and  the  tender  pathos  of  that  fine 
ballad  of  sentiment,  "  Maud  Muller," 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  In  how 
many  an  imagination  does  the  innocent 
maiden,  with  her  delicate  brown  ankles, 

"  Bake  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay," 
and 

"  The  judge  ride  slowly  down  the  lane"  ! 

But  though  sentiment  so  simple  and 
unconscious  is  rare,  our  poet  has  yet  bet- 
ter in  store  for  us.  He  has  developed  of 
late  years  the  precious  power  of  creating 
homely  beauty  *  —  one  of  the  rarest  pow- 
ers shown  in  modern  literature.  Home- 
ly life-scenes,  homely  old  sanctities  and 
heroisms,  he  takes  up,  delineates  them 
with  intrepid  fidelity  to  their  homeliness, 
and,  lo  !  there  they  are,  beautiful  as  In- 
dian corn,  or  as  ploughed  land  under 
an  October  sun  !  He  has  thus  opened 
an  inexhaustible  mine  right  here  under 
our  New-England  feet.  What  will  come 
of  it  no  one  knows. 

These  poems  of  his  are  natural  growths ; 
they  have  their  own  circulation  of  vital 
juices,  their  own  peculiar  properties ;  they 
smack  of  the  soil,  are  'racy  and  strong  and 
aromatic,  like  ground-juniper,  sweet-fern, 
and  the  arbor  vitce.  Set  them  out  in  the 
earth,  and  would  they  not  sprout  and 
grow  ?  —  nor  would  need  vine-shields  to 
shelter  them  from  the  weather !  They 
are  living  and  local,  and  lean  toward  the 
west  from  the  pressure  of  east  winds  that 
blow  on  our  coast.  "  Skipper  Ireson's 

*  A  taste  for  this  had  been  early  indicated, 
especially  in  the  essays  on  Bunyan  and  Rob- 
ert Dmsmore,  in  "  Old  Portraits  and  Modern 
Sketches,"  and  in  passages  of  "  Literary  Rec- 
reations." Whittier's  prose,  by  the  way,  is  all 
worth  reading. 


Whittier.  [March, 

Ride,"  —  can  any  one  tell  what  makes 
that  poetry  ?     This  uncertainty  is  the 
highest  praise.     This  power  of  telling  a 
plain  matter  in  a  plain  way,  and  leaving 
it  there  a  symbol  and  harmony  forever, 
— it  is  the  power  of  Nature  herself.    And 
again  we  repeat,  that  almost  anything 
may  be  found  in  literature  more  frequent- 
ly than  this  pure  creative  simplicity.    As 
a  special  instance  of  it,  take  three  lines 
which  occur  in  an  exquisite  picture  of  nat- 
ural scenery,  —  and  which  we  quote  the 
more  readily  as  it  affords  opportunity  for 
saying  that  Whittier's  landscape-pictures 
alone  make  his  books  worthy  of  study,  — 
not  so  much  those  which  he  sets  himself 
deliberately  to  draw  as  those  that  are  in- 
cidental to  some  other  purpose  or  effect. 
"  I  see  far  southward,  this  quiet  day, 
The  hills  of  Newbury  rolling  away, 
With  the  many  tints  of  the  season  gay, 
Dreamily  blending  in  autumn  mist 
Crimson  and  gold  and  amethyst. 
Long  and  low,  with  dwarf  trees  crowned, 
Plum  Island  lies,  like  a  whale  aground, 
A  stone's  toss  over  the  narrow  sound. 
Inland,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  go, 
The  hills  curve  round,  like  a  bended  bow; 
A  silver  arrow  from  out  them  sprung, 
I  see  the  shine  of  the  Quasycung; 
And,  round  and  round,  over  valley  and  hill, 
Old  roads  winding,  as  old  roads  will, 
Here  to  a  ferry,  and  there  to  a  mill." 

Can  any  one  tell  what  magic  it  is  that 
is  in  these  concluding  lines,  so  that  they 
even  eclipse  the  rhetorical  brilliancy  of 
those  immediately  preceding  ? 

Our  deep-hearted  poet  has  fairly  ar- 
rived at  his  poetic  youth.  Never  was 
he  so  strong,  so  ruddy  and  rich  as  to- 
day. Time  has  treated  him  as,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  she  does  the  angels,  — 
chastened  indeed,  but  vivified.  Let  him 
hold  steadily  to  his  true  vocation  as  a 
poet,  and  never  fear  to  be  thought  idle, 
or  untrue  to  his  land.  To  give  imagi- 
native and  ideal  depth  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  —  what  truer  service  than  that  ? 
And  as  for  war-time,  —  does  he  know 
that  "  Barbara  Frietche  "  is  the  true  se- 
quel to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  is  that 
other  victory  which  the  nation  asked  of 
Meade  the  soldier  and  obtained  from 
Whittier  the  poet  ? 
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SECOND  PAPER. 


HAVING,  in  a  previous  number,  fur- 
nished a  brief  sketch  of  the  phenomena, 
purely  physical,  which  characterized  the 
epidemic  of  St.  Medard,  it  remains  to  no- 
tice those  of  a  mental  and  psychological 
character. 

One  of  the  most  common  incidents 
connected  with  the  convulsions  of  that 
period  was  the  appearance  of  a  mental 
condition,  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  a  state  of  ecstasy,  bearing  unmis- 
takable analogy  to  the  artificial  somnam- 
bulism produced  by  magnetic  influence, 
and  to  the  trance  of  modern  spiritualism. 

During  this  condition,  there  was  a  sud- 
den exaltation  of  the  mental  faculties, 
often  a  wonderful  command  of  language, 
sometimes  the  power  of  thought-reading, 
at  other  times,  as  was  alleged,  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  While  it  lasted,  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  patients  was  occasionally  so 
complete,  that,  as  Montgeron  says,  "  they 
have  been  pierced  in  an  inhuman  man- 
ner, without  evincing  the  slightest  sensa- 
tion "  ;  *  and  when  it  passed  off,  they  fre- 
quently did  not  recollect  anything  they 
had  said  or  done  during  its  continuance. 

At  times,  like  somnambulism,  it  seem- 
ed to  assume  something  of  a  cataleptic 
character,  though  I  cannot  find  any  rec- 
ord of  that  most  characteristic  symptom 
of  catalepsy,  the  rigid  persistence  of  a 
limb  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  be 
placed.  What  was  called  the  "  state  of 
death,"  is  thus  described  by  Montgeron :  — 

"  The  state  of  death  is  a  species  of  ec- 
stasy, in  which  the  convulsionist,  whose 
soul  seems  entirely  absorbed  by  some  vis- 
ion, loses  the  use  of  his  senses,  wholly  or 
in  part.  Some  convulsionists  have  re- 
mained in  this  state  two  or  even  three 
days  at  a  time,  the  eyes  open,  without 
any  movement,  the  face  very  pale,  the 
whole  body  insensible,  immovable,  and 

*  Montg^rcn,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  tEtat  des 
Convulsionnaires,  p.  104. 


stiff  as  a  corpse.  During  all  this  time, 
they  give  little  sign  of  life,  other  than  a 
feeble,  scarcely  perceptible  respiration. 
Most  of  the  convulsionists,  however,  have 
not  these  ecstasies  so  strongly  marked. 
Some,  though  remaining  immovable  an 
entire  day  or  longer,  do  not  continue 
during  all  that  time  deprived  of  sight 
and  hearing,  nor  are  they  totally  de- 
void of  sensibility ;  though  their  mem- 
bers, at  certain  intervals,  become  so  stiff 
that  they  lo.se  almost  entirely  the  use  of 
them."  * 

The  "  state  of  death,"  however,  was 
much  more  rare  than  other  forms  of  this 
abnormal  condition.  The  Abbe  d'Asfeld, 
in  his  work  against  the  convulsionists,  al- 
luding to  the  state  of  ecstasy,  defines  it 
as  a  state  "  in  which  the  soul,  carried 
away  by  a  superior  force,  and,  as  it  were, 
out  of  itself,  becomes  unconscious  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  occupies  itself  with 
those  which  imagination  presents  "  ;  and 
he  adds,  —  "It  is  marked  by  alienation 
of  the  senses,  proceeding,  however,  from 
some  cause  other  than  sleep.  This  alien- 
ation of  the  senses  is  sometimes  complete, 
sometimes  incomplete."  f 

Montge'ron,  commenting  on  the  above, 
says,  —  "  This  last  phase,  during  which 
the  alienation  of  the  senses  is  imperfect, 
is  precisely  the  condition  of  most  of  the 
convulsionists,  when  in  the  state  of  ecsta- 
sy. They  usually  see  the  persons  pres- 
ent ;  they  speak  to  them  ;  sometimes  they 
hear  what  is  said  to  them  ;  but  as  to  the 
rest,  their  souls  seem  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  objects  which  a  supe- 
rior power  discloses  to  their  vision."  J 

And  a  little  farther  on  he  adds,  — 
"  In  these  ecstasies  the  convulsionists  are 

*  Montgdron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  tEtat,  etc., 
p.  104. 

t  Vains  Efforts  des  Discernans,  p.  36. 

t  Montgeron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  dc  tEtat,  etc., 
p.  66. 
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struck  all  of  a  sudden  with  the  unexpect- 
ed aspect  of  some  object,  the  sight  of 
which  enchants  them  with  joy.  Their 
eyes  beam ;  their  heads  are  raised  to- 
ward heaven  ;  they  appear  as  if  they 
would  fly  thither.  To  see  them  after- 
wards absorbed  in  profound  contempla- 
tion, with  an  air  of  inexpressible  satis- 
faction, one  would  say  that  they  are  ad- 
miring the  divine  beauty.  Their  coun- 
tenances are  animated  with  a  lively  and 
brilliant  fire ;  and  their  eyes,  which  can- 
not be  made  to  close  during  the  entire 
duration  of  the  ecstasy,  remain  complete- 
ly motionless,  open,  and  fixed,  as  on  the 
object  which  seems  to  interest  them. 
They  are  in  some  sort  transfigured ;  they 
appear  quite  changed.  Even  those  who, 
out  of  this  state,  have  in  their  physi- 
ognomy something  mean  or  repulsive, 
alter  so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  rec- 
ognized  It  is  during  these  ec- 
stasies that  many  of  the  convulsionists 
deliver  their  finest  discourses  and  their 
chief  predictions, — that  they  speak  in  un- 
known tongues, — that  they  read  the  secret 
thoughts  of  others, — and  even  sometimes 
that  they  give  their  representations."  * 

A  provincial  ecclesiastic,  quoted  by 
Montgeron,  and  who,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, found  fault  with  many  of  the 
doings  of  the  convulsionists,  admits  the 
exalted  character  of  these  declamations. 
He  says,  —  "  Their  discourses  on  religion 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  VEtat,  etc., 
p.  67.  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  alludes 
to  crucifixion  and  other  symbolical  representa- 
tions, to  which  the  convulsionists  were  much 
given. 

This  state  of  ecstasy  is  one  which  has  exist- 
ed, probably,  in  occasional  instances,  through 
all  past  time,  especially  among  religious  enthu- 
siasts. The  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  con- 
tain constant  allusions  to  it.  St.  Augustine,  for 
example,  speaks  of  it  as  a  phenomenon  which 
he  has  personally  witnessed.  Referring  to  per- 
sons thus  impressed,  He  says,  —  "I  have  seen 
some  who  addressed  their  discourse  sometimes 
to  the  persons  around  them,  sometimes  to  oth- 
er beings,  as  if  they  were  actually  present ;  and 
when  they  came  to  themselves,  some  could  re- 
port what  they  had  seen,  others  preserved  no 
recollection  of  it  whatever."  —  De  Gen.  ad 
Litter.  Lib.  XII.  c.  13. 


are  spirited,  touching,  profound,  —  de- 
livered with  an  eloquence  and  a  dignity 
which  our  greatest  masters  cannot  ap- 
proach, and  with  a  grace  and  appropri- 
ateness of  gesture  rivalling  that  of  our  best 
actors One  of  the  girls  who  pro- 
nounced such  discourses  was  but  thirteen 
years  and  a  half  old  ;  and  most  of  them 
were  utterly  incompetent,  in  their  natural 
state,  thus  to  treat  subjects  far  beyond 
their  capacity."  * 

Colbert,  already  quoted,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect.  Writing  to 
Madame  de  Coetquen,  he  says, — "  I  have 
read  extracts  from  these  discourses,  and 
have  been  greatly  struck  with  them.  The 
expressions  are  noble,  the  views  grand, 
the  theology  exact.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  imagination,  and  especially  the  im- 
agination of  a  child,  should  originate  such 
beautiful  things.  Sublimity  full  of  elo- 
quence reigns  throughout  these  produc- 
tions." -f 

To  judge  fairly  of  this  phenomenon, 
we  must  consider  the  previous  condition 
and  acquirements  of  those  who  pronoun- 
ced such  discourses.  Montgeron,  while 
declaring  that  among  the  convulsionists 
there  were  occasionally  to  be  found  per- 
sons of  respectable  standing,  adds, — "  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  general  God 
has  chosen  the  convulsionists  among  the 
common  people ;  that  they  were  chiefly 
young  children,  especially  girls ;  that  al- 
most all  of  them  had  lived  till  then  in 
ignorance  and  obscurity ;  that  several  of 
them  were  deformed,  and  some,  in  their 
natural  state,  even  exhibited  imbecility. 
Of  such,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  that 
God  made  choice,  to  show  forth  to  us  His 
power."  f 

The  staple  of  these  discourses  —  wild 
and  fantastic  enough  —  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  :  — 

"  The  Almighty  thus  raised  up  all  of  a 
sudden  a  number  of  persons,  the  great- 
er part  without  any  instruction  ;  He  op- 

*  Montg<?ron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  tEtat,  etc., 
p.  77. 

t  Lettre  de  M.  Colbert,  du  8  Fdvrier,  1733, 
a  Madame  de  Coetquen. 

|  Montgdron,  Tom.  II. 
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ened  the  mouths  of  a  number  of  young 
girls,  some  of  whom  could  not  read  ;  and 
He  caused  them  to  announce,  in  terms 
the  most  magnificent,  that  the  times  had 
now  arrived,  —  that  in  a  few  years  the 
Prophet  Elias  would  appear,  —  that  he 
would  be  despised  and  treated  with  out- 
rage by  the  Catholics,  —  that  he  would 
even  be  put  to  death,  together  with  sev- 
eral of  those  who  had  expected  his  com- 
ing and  had  become  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers, —  that  God  would  employ  this 
Prophet  to  convert  all  the  Jews,  —  that 
they,  when  thus  converted,  would  imme- 
diately carry  the  light  unto  all  nations, 
—  that  they  would  reestablish  Christian- 
ity throughout  the  world, — and  that  they 
would  preach  the  morality  of  the  gospel 
in  all  its  purity,  and  cause  it  to  spread 
over  the  whole  earth."  * 

Montgeron,  commenting  (as  he  ex- 
presses it)  upon  "  the  manner  in  which 
the  convulsionists  are  supernaturally  en- 
lightened, and  in  which  they  deliver  their 
discourses  and  their  predictions,"  says,  — 

"  Ordinarily,  the  words  are  not  dictat- 
ed to  them ;  it  is  only  the  ideas  that  are 
presented  to  their, minds  by  a  supernat- 
ural instinct,  and  they  are  left  to  express 
these  thoughts  in  terms  of  their  own  se- 
lection. Hence  it  happens  that  occa- 
sionally their  most  beautiful  discourses 
are  marred  by  ill -chosen  and  incorrect 
expressions,  and  by  phrases  obscure  and 
oadly  turned  ;  so  that  the  beauty  of  some 
of  these  consists  rather  in  the  depth  of 
thought,  the  grandeur  of  the  subjects 
treated,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  im- 
ages presented,  than  in  the  language  in 
which  the  whole  is  rendered. 

"It  is  evident,  that,  when  they  are 
thus  left  to  clothe  in  their  own  language 
the  ideas  given  them,  they  are  also  at 
liberty  to  add  to  them,  if  they  will.  And, 
in  fact,  most  of  them  declare  that  they 
perceive  within  themselves  the  power  to 
mix  in  their  own  ideas  with  those  super- 
naturally communicated,  which  suddenly 
seize  their  minds  ;  and  they  are  obliged 
to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  confound 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  I' (Swore,  etc., 
p.  123. 


their  own  thoughts  with  those  which  they 
receive  from  a  superior  intelligence.  This 
is  sometimes  the  more  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  the  ideas  thus  coming  to  them  do  not 
always  come  with  equal  clearness. 

"  Sometimes,  however,  the  terms  are 
dictated  to  them  internally,  but  without 
their  being  forced  to  pronounce  them, 
nor  hindered  from  adding  to  them,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so. 

"  Finally,  in  regard  to  certain  subjects, 
—  for  example,  the  lights  which  illumine 
their  minds,  and  oblige  them  to  announce 
the  second  coming  of  the  Prophet  Elias, 
and  all  that  has  reference  to  that  great 
event,  —  their  lips  pronounce  a  succession 
of  words  wholly  independently  of  their 
will ;  so  that  they  themselves  listen  like 
the  auditors,  having  no  knowledge  of  what 
they  sayk  except  only  as,  word  for  word, 
it  is  pronounced."  * 

Montgeron  appears,  however,  to  ad- 
mit that  the  exaltation  of  intelligence 
which  is  apparent  during  the  state  of  ec- 
stasy may,  to  some  extent,  be  accounted 
for  on  natural  principles.  Starting  from 
the  fact,  that,  during  the  convulsions,  ex- 
ternal objects  produce  much  less  effect 
upon  the  senses  than  in  the  natural  state, 
he  argues  that  "  the  more  the  soul  is  dis- 
embarrassed of  external  impressions,  the 
greater  is  its  activity,  the  greater  its 
power  to  frame  thoughts,  and  the  great- 
er its  lucidity."  f  He  admits,  further, — 
"Although  most  of  the  convulsionists  have, 
when  in  convulsion,  much  more  intelli- 
gence than  in  their  ordinary  state,  that 
intelligence  is  not  always  supernatural, 
but  may  be  the  mere  effect  of  the  men- 
tal activity  which  results  when  soul  is 
disengaged  from  sense.  Nay,  there  are 
examples  of  convulsionists  availing  them- 
selves of  the  superior  intelligence  which 
they  have  in  convulsion  to  make  out  dis- 
sertations on  mere  temporal  affairs.  This 
intelligence,  also,  may  at  times  fail  to  sub- 
jugate their  passions ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  may  occasionally  make  a  bad 
use  of  it."  J 

*  Montgeron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  t£tat,  etc. 
p.  82. 

t  Ibid.  p.  17.  t  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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In  another  place,  Montge'ron  says 
plainly,  that  "  persons  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive revelations,  but  not  raised  to  the 
state  of  the  Prophets,  may  readily  im- 
agine things  to  be  revealed  to  them 
which  are  but  the  promptings  of  their 
own  minds,"*  —  and  that  this  has  hap- 
pened, not  only  to  the  Convulsionists,  but 
(by  the  confession  of  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers  f)  also  to  the  greatest  saints.  But 
he  protests  against  the  conclusion,  as  illog- 
ical, that  the  Convulsionists  never  speak 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  because  they  do  not 
always  do  so. 

He  admits,  however,  J  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  between 
what  ought  to  be  received  as  divinely 
revealed  and  what  ought  to  be  rejected 
as  originating  in  the  convulsionist's  own 
mind ;  nor  does  he  give  any  rule  by  which 
this  may  be  done.  The  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  the  "  discerning  of  spirits  "  he 
thinks  can  be  obtained  only  by  humble 
prayer.  § 

The  power  of  prophecy  is  one  of  the 
gifts  claimed  by  Montge'ron  as  having 
been  bestowed  on  various  Convulsionists 
during  their  ecstatic  state.  Yet  he  gives 
no  detailed  proofs  of  prophecies  touching 
temporal  matters  having  been  literally 
fulfilled,  unless  it  be  prophecies  by  con- 
vulsionist-patients  in  regard  to  the  future 
crises  of  their  diseases.  And  he  admits 
that  false  predictions  were  not  infre- 
quent, and  that  false  interpretations  of 
visions  touching  the  future  were  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  He  says,  — 

"  It  is  sometimes  revealed  to  a  con- 
vulsionist,  for  example,  that  there  is  to 

*  Montge'ron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  VEtat,  etc., 
p.  77. 

t  In  proof  of  Ihis  opinion,  Montgeron  gives 
numerous  quotations  from  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Gregory,  and  various  theologians 
and  ecclesiastics  of  high  reputation,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "  it  often  happens  that  errors  and  de- 
fects are  mixed  in  with  holy  and  divine  reve- 
lations, (of  saints  and  others,  in  ecstasy,)  either 
by  some  vice  of  nature,  or  by  the  deception  of 
the  Devil,  in  the  same  way  that  our  minds  of- 
ten draw  false  conclusions  from  true  premises." 
—  Ibid.  pp.  88-96. 

}  Ibid.  p.  94.  §  Ibid.  p.  95. 


happen  to  some  person  not  named  a  cer- 
tain accident,  every  detail  of  which  is 
minutely  given ;  and  the  convulsionist  is 
ordered  to  declare  what  has  been  com- 
municated to  him,  that  the  hand  of  God 

may  be  recognized  in  its  fulfilment 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  convulsionist 
receiving  this  vision  believes  it  to  apply 
to  a  certain  person,  whom  he  designates 
by  name.  The  prediction,  however,  is 
not  verified  in  the  case  of  the  person 
named,  so  that  those  who  heard  it  deliv- 
ered conclude  that  it  is  false  ;  but  it  is 
verified  in  the  case  of  another  person,  to 
whom  the  accident  happens,  attended  by 
all  the  minutely  detailed  particulars."  * 

If  this  be  correctly  given,  it  is  what 
animal  magnetizers  would  call  a  case  of 
imperfect  lucidity. 

The  case  as  to  the  gift  of  tongues  is 
still  less  satisfactorily  made  out.  A  few, 
Montgeron  says,  translate,  after  the  ec- 
stasy, what  they  have  declaimed,  during 
its  continuance,  in  an  unknown  tongue ; 
but  for  this,  of  course,  we  have  their  word 
only.  The  greater  part  know  nothing 
of  what  they  have  said,  when  the  ecstasy 
has  passed.  As  to  these,  he  admits,  — 

"  The  only  proof  we  have  that  they 
understand  the  words  at  the  time  they 
pronounce  them  is  that  they  often  ex- 
press, in  the  most  lively  manner,  the  va- 
rious sentiments  contained  in  their  dis- 
course, not  only  by  their  gestures,  but  al- 
so by  the  attitudes  the  body  assumes,  and 
by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  on 
which  the  different  sentiments  are  paint- 
ed, by  turns,  in  a  manner  the  most  ex- 
pressive, so  that  one  is  able,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  to  detect  the  feelings  by  which 
they  are  moved;  and  it  has  been  easy 
for  the  attentive  observer  to  perceive 
that  most  of  these  discourses  were  de- 
tailed predictions  as  to  the  coming  of  the 
Prophet  Elias,"  etc.f 

If  it  be  presumptuous,  considering  the 
marvels  which  modern  observations  dis- 
close, to  pronounce  that  the  alleged  un- 
known languages  were  unmeaning  sounds 

*  Montge'ron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  tEiat,  etc., 
pp.  102,  103. 
f  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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only,  it  is  evident,  at  least,  that  the  above 
is  inconclusive  as  to  their  true  charac- 
ter. 

Much  more  trustworthy  appears  to  be 
the  evidence  touching  the  phenomenon 
of  thought-reading. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  convulsion- 
ists  were  able  "  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  the  heart "  is  admitted  by  their  princi- 
pal opponents.  The  Abbe  d'Asfeld  him- 
self adduces  examples  of  it.*  M.  Poncet 
admits  its  reality.f  The  provincial  ec- 
clesiastic whom  I  have  already  quoted 
says  that  he  "  found  examples  without 
number  of  convulsionists  who  discovered 
the  secrets  of  the  heart  in  the  most  mi- 
nute detail :  for  example,  to  disclose  to  a 
person  that  at  such  a  period  of  his  life  he 
did  such  or  such  a  thing ;  to  another,  that 
he  had  done  so  and  so  before  coming 
hither,"  etc.  %  The  author  of  the  "  Re- 
cherche de  la  Verite,"  a  pamphlet  on 
the  phenomena  of  the  convulsions,  which 
seems  very  candidly  written,  acknowl- 
edges as  one  of  these  "the  manifestation 
of  the  thoughts  and  the  discovery  of  se- 
cret things."  § 

Montgeron  testifies  to  the  fact,  from 
repeated  personal  observation,  that  they 
revealed  to  him  things  known  to  himself 
alone ;  and  after  adducing  the  admissions 
above  alluded  to,  and  some  others,  he 
adds,  —  "  But  it  would  be  superfluous 
further  to  multiply  testimony  in  proof  of 
a  fact  admitted  by  all  the  world,  even 
by  the  avowed  adversaries  of  the  convul- 
sions, who  have  found  no  other  method 
of  explaining  it  than  by  doing  Satan  the 
honor  to  proclaim  him  the  author  of  these 
revelations."  || 

Besides  these  gifts,  real  or  alleged, 
there  was  occasionally  observed,  during 
ecstasy,  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  musical  faculty.  Montgeron  tells 
us,  —  "  Mademoiselle  Dancogne,  who,  as 

*  Fains  Efforts  des  Discernans,  pp.  39,  40. 

t  Lettres  de  M.  Poncet,  Let.  VII.  p.  129. 

J  Montgdron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  f£iatt  etc., 
p.  76.  . 

§  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  p.  25. 

H  MontgeVon,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  TEiat,  etc., 
p.  76. 


was  well  known,  had  no  voice  whatever 
in  her  natural  state,  sings  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  canticles  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  that  to  the  admiration  of  all 
those  who  hear  her."  * 

As  to  the  general  character  of  these 
psychological  phenomena,  the  theologians 
of  that  day  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
agreed  that  they  were  of  a  supernatural 
character,  —  the  usual  question  mooted 
between  them  being,  whether  they  were 
due  to  a  Divine  or  to  a  Satanic  influence. 
The  medical  opponents  of  the  movement 
sometimes  took  the  ground  that  the  state 
of  ecstasy  was  allied  to  delirium  or  in- 
sanity,—and  that  it  was  a  degraded  con- 
dition, inasmuch  as  the  patient  abandon- 
ed the  exercise  of  his  free  will :  an  ar- 
gument similar  to  that  which  has  been 
made  in  our  day  against  somewhat  anal- 
ogous phenomena,  by  a  Bostonian.f 

In  concluding  a  sketch,  in  which, 
though  it  be  necessarily  a  brief  one,  I 
have  taken  pains  to  set  forth  with  strict 
accuracy  all  the  essential  features  which 
mark  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
epidemic,  it  is  proper  I  should  state  that 
the  opponents  of  Jansenism  concur  in 
bringing  against  the  convulsionists  the 
charge  that  many  of  them  were  not  only 
ignorant  and  illiterate  girls,  but  persons 
of  bad  character,  occasionally  of  notori- 
ously immoral  habits ;  nay,  that  some  of 
them  justified  the  vicious  courses  in  which 
they  indulged  by  declaring  these  to  be  a 
representation  of  a  religious  tendency, 
emblematic  of  that  degradation  through 
which  the  Church  must  pass,  before,  re- 
called by  the  voice  of  Elias,  it  regained 
its  pristine  purity. 

Montgeron,  while  admitting  that  such 
charges  may  justly  be  brought  against 
some  of  the  convulsionists,  denies  the 
general  truth  of  the  allegation,  yet  after 
such  a  fashion  that  one  sees  plainly  he 

»  Montgeron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  tEtat,  etc., 
p.  73. 

t  Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Agents,  Human 
and  Mundane,  by  E.  C.  Rogers,  Boston,  1853, 
p.  321,  and  elsewhere.  He  argues,  "  that,  in  as 
far  as  persons  become  'mediums,'  they  are 
mere  automatons,"  surrendering  all  mental 
control,  and  resigning  their  manhood. 
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considers  it  necessary,  in  establishing  the 
character  and  divine  source  of  the  dis- 
courses and  predictions  delivered  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy,  to  do  so  without  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  standing  of  the  ecstat- 
ics.  When  one  of  his  opponents  (the 
physician  who  addressed  to  him  the  satir- 
ical letter  already  referred  to)  ascribes 
to  him  the  position,  that  one  must  decide 
the  divine  or  diabolical  state  of  a  person 
alleged  to  be  inspired  by  reference  to 
that  person's  morals  and  conduct,  he 
replies,  —  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  ad- 
vance so  false  a  proposition  ! "  And  he 
proceeds  to  argue  that  the  Deity  often 
avails  Himself,  as  a  medium  for  express- 
ing His  will,  of  unworthy  subjects.  He 
says,  — 

"  Who  does  not  know  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  divine  rays  are  never  stain- 
ed, let  them  shine  where  they  will, '  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth,'  and  distributes  its 
gifts  to  whom  best  it  seems,  without  al- 
ways causing  these  to  be  accompanied 
by  internal  virtues  ?  Does  not  Script- 
ure inform  us  that  God  caused  miracles 
to  be  wrought  and  great  prophecies  to 
be  delivered  by  very  vicious  persons,  as 
Judas,  Caiaphas,  Balaam,  and  others  ? 
Jesus  Christ  himself  teaches  us  that  there 
will  be  workers  of  iniquity  among  the 
number  of  those  who  prophesy  and  of 
those  who  will  work  miracles  in  his  name, 
declaring  that  on  the  Day  of  Judgment 
many  will  say  unto  him,  '  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in 
thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  ' 
and  that  he  will  reply  to  them,  '  Depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.' " 

And  he  proceeds  thus:  —  "If,  there- 
fore, all  that  our  enemies  allege  against 
the  character  of  the  convulsionists  were 
true,  it  does  not  follow  that  God  would 
not  employ  such  persons  as  the  ministers 
of  His  miracles  and  His  prophecies,  pro- 
vided, always,  that  these  miracles  and 
these  prophecies  have  a  worthy  object, 
and  tend  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to 
the  spread  of  charity,  and  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  morals 'of  mankind."  * 

*  Montgdron,  Tom.  II.  Idee  de  I'JEtat,  etc., 
pp.  34,  35. 


These  accusations  of  immorality  are, 
probably,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Jansenists  ;  yet  one  may 
gather,  even  from  the  tenor  of  Mont- 
geron's  defence,  that  there  was  more  or 
less  truth  in  the  charges  brought  against 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  convulsion- 
ists, and  that  the  state  of  ecstasy,  what- 
ever its  true  nature,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  persons  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. 

Such  are  the  alleged  facts,  physical 
and  mental,  connected  with  this  extraor- 
dinary episode  in  the  history  of  mental 
epidemics. 

On  the  perusal  of  such  a  narrative  as 
the  above,  the  questions  which  naturally 
suggest  themselves  are,  —  To  what  ex- 
tent can  we  rationally  attach  credit  to 
it  ?  And,  if  true,  what  is  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena  apparently  so  incred- 
ible ? 

As  to  the  first,  the  admission  of  a  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  historian,  noted 
for  his  skeptical  tendencies,  in  regard  to 
the  evidence  for  these  alleged  miracles, 
is  noteworthy.  It  is  in  these  words  :  — 
"  Many  of  them  were  immediately  prov- 
ed on  the  spot  before  judges  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  attested  by  witnesses  of 
credit  and  distinction,  in  a  learned  age, 
and  on  the  most  eminent  theatre  that 
is  now  in  the  world  ;  nor  were  the  Jesu- 
its, though  a  learned  body,  supported 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  determined 
enemies  to  those  opinions  in  whose  favor 
the  miracles  were  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought,  ever  able  distinctly  to  refute  01 
detect  them."  * 

Similar  is  the  admission  of  another  cel- 
ebrated author,  at  least  as  skeptical  as 
Hume,  and  writing  at  the  very  time,  and 
on  the  very  spot  where  these  marvellous 
events  were  occurring.  Diderot,  speak- 
ing of  the  St. -Medard  manifestations, 
says,  —  "  We  have  of  these  pretended 
miracles  a  vast  collection,  which  may 
brave  the  most  determined  incredulity. 
Its  author,  Carre  de  Montgeron,  is  a  mag- 
istrate, a  man  of  gravity,  who  up  to  that 
*  Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  II.  sect.  10. 
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time  had  been  a  professed  materialist, — 
on  insufficient  grounds,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
a  man  who  certainly  had  no  expectation 
of  making  his  fortune  by  becoming  a  Jan- 
senist.  •  An  eye  -  witness  of  the  i'acts  he 
relates,  and  of  which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  dispassionately  and  dis- 
interestedly, his  testimony  is  indorsed  by 
that  of  a  thousand  others.  All  relate 
what  they  have  seen  ;  and  their  deposi- 
tions have  every  possible  mark  of  authen- 
ticity ;  the  originals  being  recorded  and 
preserved  in  the  public  archives."  * 

Even  in  the  very  denunciations  of  op- 
ponents we  find  corroboratory  evidence 
of  the  main  facts  in  question.  Witness 
the  terms  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Beth- 
leem  declaims  against  the  scenes  of  St. 
Medard :  —  "  What !  we  find  ecclesias- 
tics, priests,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  as- 
semblies composed  of  persons  of  every 
rank  and  of  both  sexes,  doffing  their  cas- 
socks, habiting  themselves  in  shirt  and 
trousers,  the  better  to  be  able  to  act 
the  part  of  executioners,  casting  en  the 
ground  young  girls,  dragging  them  face- 
downward  along  the  earth,  and  then  dis- 
charging on  their  bodies  innumerable 
blows,  till  they  themselves,  the  dealers  of 
these  blows,  are  reduced  to  such  a  state 
•of  exhaustion  that  they  are  obliged  to 
have  water  poured  on  their  heads !  What ! 
we  find  men  pretending  to  sentiments  of 
religion  and  humanity  dealing,  with  the 
full  swing  of  their  arms,  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  blows  with  heavy  clubs  on  the 
arms,  on  the  legs,  on  the  heads  of  young 
girls,  and  making  other  desperate  efforts 
capable  of  crushing  the  skulls  of  the  suf- 
ferers !  What !  we  find  cultivated  la- 
dies, pious  and  of  high  rank,  doctors  of 
law,  civil  and  canonical,  laymen  of  char- 
acter, even  curates,  daily  witnessing  this 
spectacle  of  fanaticism  and  horror  in  si- 
lence, instead  of  opposing  it  with  all  their 
force  ;  nay,  they  applaud  it  by  their 
presence,  even  by  their  countenance  and 
their  conversation !  Was  ever,  through- 
out all  history,  such  another  example 

*  Diderot's  Pensees  PhilosopJiiques.  The 
original  edition  appeared  in  1746,  published 
in  Paris. 

VOL.    XIII.  23 


of  excesses  thus  scandalous,  thus  multi- 
plied ?  "  * 

De  Lan,  another  opponent,  thus  sketch- 
es the  same  scenes  :  —  "  Young  girls, 
bareheaded,  dashed  their  heads  against 
a  wall  or  against  a  marble  slab ;  they 
caused  their  limbs  to  be  drawn  by  strong 
men,  even  to  the  extent  of  dislocation  ;  f 
they  caused  blows  to  be  given  them  that 
would  kill  the  most  robust,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  one  is  terrified.  I  know 
one  person  who  counted  four  thousand  at 
a  single  sitting ;  they  were  given  some- 
times with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  some- 
times with  the  fist ;  sometimes  on  the  back, 
sometimes  on  the  stomach.  Occasionally, 
heavy  cudgels  or  clubs  were  employed  in- 
stead. J  .  .  .  .  Some  convulsionists  ran 
pins  into  their  heads,  without  suffering 
any  pain ;  others  would  have  thrown 
themselves  from  the  windows,  had  they 
not  been  prevented.  Others,  again,  car- 
ried their  zeal  so  far  as  to  cause  them- 
selves to  be  hanged  up  by  a  hook,"  etc.  § 

*  Dom  La  Taste's  Lettres  Theoloyiques,  Tom. 

II.  p.  878. 

t  Montge'ron  expressly  tells  us,  that,  in  the 
case  of  Marguerite  Catherine  Turpin,  her  limbs 
were  drawn,  by  means  of  strong  bands,  "with 
such  extreme  violence  that  the  bones  of  her 
knees  and  thighs  craciked  with  a  loud  noise." 
—  Tom.  III.  p.  553. 

J  Montge'ron  supplies  evidence  that  thp  ex- 
pression clubs,  here  used,  is  not  misapplied. 
He  furnishes  quotations  from  a  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  by  the  moth- 
er of  the  girl  Turpin,  praying  for  a  legal  in- 
vestigation of  her  daughter's  case  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, and  offering  to  furnish  him  with 
the  names,  station  in  life,  and  addresses  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  wonderful  cure,  in  this  case, 
of  a  monstrous  deformity  that  was  almost  con- 
genital ;  in  which  petition  it  is  stated,  —  "  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  force  with  which  she  was  struck 
was  augmented,  and  at  last  the  blows  were 
given  with  billets  of  oak-wood,  one  end  of 
which  was  reduced  in  diameter  so  as  to  form  a 
handle,  while  the  other  end,  with  which  the 
strokes  were  dealt,  was  from  seven  to  eight 
inches  in  circumference,  so  that  these  billets 
were  in  fact  small  clubs."  (Montgeron,  Tom. 

III.  p.  552.)  This  would  give  from  eight  to  nine 
inches,  English  measure,  or  nearly  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  oak  ! 

§  Dissertation  TheologiqueturlesConvulsions^ 
pp.  70,  71. 
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Modern  medical  writers  of  reputation 
usually  admit  the  main  facts,  and  seek  a 
natural  explanation  of  them.  In  the  ar- 
ticle, "  Convulsions,"  in  the  great  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,"  (pub- 
lished in  1812-22,)  which  article  is  from 
the  pen  of  an  able  physiologist,  Dr.  Mon- 
tegre,  we  find  the  following,  in  regard  to 
the  St. -Medard  phenomena:  —  "Carre 
de  Montgeron  surrounded  these  prodi- 
gies with  depositions  so  numerous  and 
so  authentic,  that,  after  having  examined 
them,  no  doubt  can  remain How- 
ever great  my  reluctance  to  admit  such 
facts,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  refuse  to 
receive  them."  As  to  the  succors,  so-call- 
ed, he  frankly  confesses  that  they  seem  to 
him  as  fully  proved  as  the  rest.  He  says, 
—  "  There  are  the  same  witnesses,  and 
the  incidents  themselves  are  still  more 
clear  and  precise.  It  is  not  so  much  of 
cures  that  there  is  question  in  this  case,  as 
of  apparent  and  external  facts,  in  regard 
to  which  there  can  be  no  misconception." 

Dr.  Calmeil,  in  his  well-known  work 
on  Insanity,  while  regarding  this  epidem- 
ic as  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  religious  mania,  accepts  the  relation  of 
Montgeron  as  in  the  main  true.  "  From 
various  motives,"  says  he,  "  these  theoma- 
niacs  sought  out  the  most  frightful  bodily 
tortures.  Would  it  be  credible,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  entire  population  of  Paris 
concurred  in  testifying  to  the  fact,  that 
more  than  five  hundred  women  pushed 
the  rage  of  fanaticism  or  the  perversion 
of  sensibility  to  such  a  point,  that  they 
exposed  themselves  to  burning  fires,  that 
they  had  their  heads  compressed  between 
boards,  that  they  caused  to  be  adminis- 
tered on  the  abdomen,  on  the  breast,  on 
the  stomach,  on  every  part  of  the  body, 
blows  of  clubs,  stampings  of  the  feet, 
blows  with  weapons  of  stone,  with  bars 
of  iron  ?  Yet  the  theomaniacs  of  St. 
Medard  braved  all  these  tests,  sometimes 
as  proofs  that  God  had  rendered  them 
invulnerable,  sometimes  to  demonstrate 
that  God  could  cure  them  by  means  cal- 
culated to  kill  them,  had  they  not  been 
the  objects  of  His  special  protection,  some- 
tunes  to  show  that  blows  usually  painful 


only  caused  to  them  pleasant  relief.  The 
picture  of  the  punishments  to  which  the 
convulsionists  submitted,  as  if  by  inspi- 
ration, so  that  no  one  might  doubt,  as 
Montgeron  has  it,  that  it  was  easy  for  the 
Almighty  to  render  invulnerable  and  in- 
sensible bodies  the  most  frail  and  deli- 
cate, would  induce  us  to  believe,  if  the 
contrary  were  not  so  conclusively  estab- 
lished, that  a  rage  for  homicide  and  sui- 
cide had  taken  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  sect  of  the  Appellants."  * 

Though  I  am  acquainted  with  no  class 
of  phenomena  occurring  elsewhere  that 
will  match  the  "  Great  Succors  "  of  St. 
^Medard,  yet  we  find  occasional  glimpses 
of  instincts  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
claimed  for  the  convulsionists,.  in  other  ex- 
amples. 

In  Hecker's  "  Epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  "  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  what 
he  calls  the  "  Dancing  Mania,"  the  ac- 
count of  which  he  thus  introduces : — "  So 
early  as  the  year  1374,  assemblages  of 
men  and  women  were  seen  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  who  had  come  out  of  Germany,  and 
who,  united  by  one  common  delusion,  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  both  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  churches,  the  following  strange 
spectacle.  They  formed  circles  hand  in 
hand,  and,  appearing  to  have  lost  all  con- 
trol over  their  senses,  continued  dancing, 
regardless  of  the  bystanders,  for  hours 
together,  in  wild  delirium,  until  at  length 
they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion. They  then  complained  of  ex- 
treme oppression,  and  groaned  as  if  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  until  they  were 
swathed  in  cloths  bound  tightly  round 
their  waists ;  upon  which  they  recover- 
ed, and  remained  free  from  complaint 
until  the  next  attack.  This  practice  of 
swathing  was  resorted  to  on  account  of 
the  tympany  f  which  followed  these  spas- 
modic ravings ;  but  the  bystanders  fre- 
quently relieved  patients  in  a  less  arti- 
ficial manner,  by  thumping  and  tramp- 
ling upon  the  parts  affected.  While  dan- 

*  De  la  Fotie,  Tom.  II.  p.  373. 

t  Tympany  is  defined  by  Johnson,  "  A  kind 
of  obstructed  flatulence  that  swells  the  body- 
like  a  drum." 
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cing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being 
insensible  to  external  impressions  through 
the  senses,  but  were  haunted  by  visions." 
And  again,  —  "  In  Liege,  Utrecht,  Ton- 
gres,  and  many  other  towns  of  Belgium, 
the  dancers  appeared  with  garlands  in 
their  hair,  and  their  waists  girt  with 
cloths,  that  they  might,  as  soon  as  the 
paroxysm  was  over,  receive  immediate 
relief  from  the  attack  of  tympany.  This 
bandage,  by  the  insertion  of  a  stick,  was 
easily  twisted  tight ;  many,  however,  ob- 
tained more  relief  from  kicks  and  blows, 
which  they  found  numbers  of  persons 
ready  to  administer."  * 

Physicians  of  our  own  day,  while  mag- 
netizing, have  occasionally  encountered 
not  dissimilar  phenomena.  Dr.  Bertrand 
tells  us  that  the  first  patient  he  ever 
magnetized,  being  attacked  by  a  disease 
of  an  hysterical  character,  became  subject 
to  convulsions  of  so  long  duration  and  so 
violent  in  character,  that  he  had  never, 
in  all  his  practice,  seen  the  like ;  and  that 
she  suffered  horribly.  He  adds, — "  Here 
is  what  happened  during  her  first  convul- 
sion-fits. This  unhappy  girl,  whose  in- 
stinct was  perverted  by  intensity  of  pain, 
earnestly  entreated  the  persons  present  to 
press  upon  her  with  such  force  as  at  any 
.other  time  would  have  produced  the  most 
serious  injury.  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  prevent  those  around  her  from 
acceding  to  her  urgent  requests  that 
they  would  kneel  upon  her  with  all 
their  weight,  that  they  would  exert  with 
their  hands  the  utmost  pressure  on  the 
pit  of  her  stomach,  even  on  her  throat, 
with  the  view  of  driving  off  the  imaginary 
hysterical  ball  of  which  she  complained. 
Though  at  any  other  time  such  treatment 
would  have  produced  severe  pain,  she 
declared  that  it  relieved  her ;  and  when 
the  fit  passed  off,  she  did  not  seem  to  suf- 
fer the  least  inconvenience  from  it."  f 

•  The  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  89- 
91.  The  same  work  supplies  other  points  of 
analogy  between  this  epidemic  and  that  of 
St.  Me'dard ;  for  example :  "  Where  the  disease 
was  completely  developed,  the  attack  com- 
menced with  epileptic  convulsions."  —  p.  88. 

t  Traite  du  Somnambulisme,  pp.  384,  385. 


The  above,  connecting  as  it  does  the 
phenomena  exhibited  during  the  St.-Me"- 
dard  epidemic  with  those  observed  by 
animal  magnetizers,  brings  us  to  the  sec- 
ond query,  namely,  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  phenomena. 

And  here  we'find  physicians,  not  mes- 
merists, comparing  these  phenomena,  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  with  the  effects 
observed  by  animal  magnetizers.  Dr. 
Montegre,  already  quoted,  says,  —  "  The 
phenomena  of  magnetism,  and  those  pre- 
sented by  cases  of  possession  and  of  fas- 
cination, connect  themselves  with  those 
observed  among  the  convulsionists,  not 
only  by  the  most  complete  resemblance, 
but  also  by  the  cause  which  determines 
them.  There  is  not  a  single  phenomenon 
observed  in  the  one  case  that  has  not  its 
counterpart  in  the  others."  * 

Calmeil,  while  admitting  that  the  "  ner- 
vous effects  produced  by  animal  magnet- 
izers bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
which  have  been  observed  at  Loudun,  at 
Louviers,  and  during  other  convulsive  ep- 
idemics," offers  the  following,  in  expla- 
nation of  the  physical  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  "Great  Succors":  — 

"  The  energetic  resistance,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  convulsionists,  the  skiu, 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  limbs  offered  to  the  shock  of 
blows,  is  certainly  calculated  to  excite 
surprise.  But  many  of  these  fanatics 
greatly  deceived  themselves,  when  they 
imagined  that  they  were  invulnerable ; 
for  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that 
several  of  them,  as  a  consequent  of  the 
cruel  trials  they  solicited,  suffered  from 
large  ecchymoses  on  the  integuments, 
and  numerous  contusions  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  surface  which  were  exposed 
to  the  rudest  attacks.  For  the  rest,  the 
blows  were  never  administered  except 
during  the  torments  of  convulsion  ;  and 
at  that  time  the  tympany  (meteorisme) 
of  the  abdomen,  the  state  of  spasm  of 
the  uterus  in  women  and  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  in  both  sexes,  the  state  of  con- 
traction, of  orgasm,  of  turgescence  in  the 

*  Dktionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales.  Art 
Convulsions. 
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fleshy  envelopes,  in  the  muscular  layers 
which  protect  and  inclose  the  abdomen, 
the  thorax,  the  principal  vascular  trunks, 
and  the  bony  surfaces,  must  essentially 
contribute  to  weaken,  to  deaden,  to  nul- 
lify, the  effect  of  the  blows.  Is  it  not  by 
means  of  an  analogous  state  of  orgasm, 
which  an  over-excited  will  produces,  that 
boxers  and  athletes  find  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  brave,  to  a  certain  point,  the 
dangers  of  their  profession  ?  In  fine,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that,  when  dealing 
blows  on  the  bodies  of  the  convulsionists, 
the  assistants  employed  weapons  of  con- 
siderable volume,  having  flat  or  rounded 
surfaces,  cylindrical  or  blunted.  But  the 
action  of  such  physical  agents  is  not  to 
be  compared,  as  regards  its  danger,  with 
that  of  thongs,  switches,  or  other  supple 
and  flexible  instruments  with  distinct 
edges.  Finally,  the  contact  and  the  re- 
peated impression  of  the  blows  produced 
on  the  convulsionists  the  effect  of  a  sort 
of  salutary  pounding,  and  rendered  less 
poignant  and  less  sensible  the  tortures  of 
hysteria.  It  would  have  been  preferable, 
doubtless,  to  make  use  of  less  murderous 
succors;  the  rage  for  distinction  as  the 
possessor  of  a  miraculous  gift,  even  more 
perhaps  than  the  instinctive  need  of  im- 
mediate relief,  prompting  these  convul- 
siouery  theomaniacs  to  make  choice  of 
means  calculated  to  act  on.  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  populace,  whose  interest  could 
be  kept  awake  only  by  a  constant  repe- 
tition of  wonders."  * 

Calmeil,  of  all  the  medical  authors  I 
have  consulted,  appears  to  have  the  most 
closely  studied  the  various  phases  of  the 
St.-Medard  epidemic.^  Yet  the  explana- 
tions above  given  seem  to  me  quite  in- 
commensurate with  the  phenomena  ad- 
mitted. 

Some  of  the  patients,  he  says,  suffered 
from  ecchymosis  and  contusions.  In  plain, 

*  De  la  Folie,  consideree  sous  le  Point  de  Vue 
Patholoyique,  PhilosopMque,  H'utorique,  et  Judi- 
eiaire,  par  le  Dr.  Calmeil,  Paris,  1845,  Tom.  II. 
pp.  386,  387. 

t  See,  in  Calmeil's  work  cited  above,  the 
chapter  entitled  Theomanie  Extato- Convulsive 
parmi  ks  Jansenistes,  Torn.  II.  pp.  313-400. 


unprofessional  language,  they  were  beat- 
en black  and  blue.  That  is  such  a  result 
as  usually  follows  a  few  blows  from  a  box- 
er's fist  or  from  an  ordinary  walking-stick. 
But  when  the  weapon  employed  is  a 
rough  iron  bar  weighing  upwards  of  twen- 
ty-nine pounds,  when  the  number  of  blows 
dealt  in  succession  on  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach of  a  young  girl  exceeds  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  when  these  are  delivered 
with  the  utmost  force  of  an  athletic  man, 
is  it  bruises  and  contusions  we  look  for  as 
the  only  consequence  ?  Or  does  it  explain 
the  immunity  with  which  this  frightful  in- 
fliction was  received,  to  call  it  a  salutary 
pounding  ?  The  argument  drawn  from 
the  turgescence  of  the  viscera  and  other 
organs,  from  the  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  and  the  general  state  of 
orgasm  of  the  system,  has  doubtless  great 
weight ;  but  does  it  reach  far  enough  to 
explain  to  us  the  fact,  (if  it  be  a  fact,  and 
as  such  Calmeil  accepts  it,)  that  a  girl, 
bent  back  so  that  her  head  and  feet  touch- 
ed the  floor,  the  centre  of  the  vertebral 
column  being  supported  on  a  sharp-point- 
ed stake,  received,  day  after  day,  with 
impunity,  directly  on  her  stomach  and 
bowels,  one  hundred  times  in  succession, 
a  flint  stone  weighing  fifty  pounds,  drop- 
ped suddenly  from  a  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  ?  Boxers,  it  is  true,  in  the 
excited  state  in  which  they  enter  the  ring, 
receive,  unmoved,  from  their  opponents 
blows  which  would  prostrate  a  man  not 
prepared,  by  hard  training,  for  the  trial. 
But  even  such  blows,  in  the  end,  some- 
times prove  mortal ;  and  what  should  we 
say  of  substituting  for  the  human  fist  a 
sharp-pointed  rapier,  and  expecting  that 
the  tension  of  the  nervous  system  would 
render  impenetrable  the  skin  of  the  com- 
batant ?  Finally,  it  is  to  be  admitted, 
that  flexible  weapons,  especially  if  load- 
ed, as  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  still  used  in 
some  countries  as  an  instrument  of  mil- 
itary punishment,  occasionally  is,  with 
hard,  angular  substances,  are  among  the 
most  severe  that  can  be  employed  to  in- 
flict punishment  or  destroy  life.  But 
what  would  even  the  poor  condemned 
soldier,  shrinking  from  that  terrible  in- 
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strument  of  torture  which  modern  civili- 
zation has  not  yet  been  shamed  into  dis- 
carding, think  of  the  proposal  to  substi- 
tute for  it  the  andiron  with  which  Mont- 
geron,  at  the  twenty-fifth  blow,  broke  an 
opening  through  a  stone  wall,  —  the  exe- 
cutioner-drummer being  commanded  to 
deal,  with  his  utmost  strength,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  blows  in  succession,  with 
that  ponderous  bar,  (a  bar  with  rough 
edges,  no  cylindrical  rod,)  not  on  the 
back  of  the  culprit,  but  on  his  unprotect- 
ed breast  ? 

No  wonder  that  De  Gasparin,  with  all 
his  aversion  for  the  supernatural,  and  all 
his  disinclination  to  admit  anything  which 
he  cannot  explain,  after  quoting  from 
Calmeil  the  above  explanation,  feels  its 
insufficiency,  and  seeks  another.  These 
are  his  words :  — 

"  How  does  it  happen,  that,  after  be- 
ing struck  with  the  justice  of  these  ob- 
servations, one  still  retains  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual uneasiness,  a  certain  suspicion  of 
the  disproportion  between  the  explana- 
tion and  the  phenomena  it  seeks  to  ex- 
plain ?  How  does  it  happen,  that,  under 
the  influence  of  such  an  impression,  many 
suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  an 
admission  of  diabolical  or  miraculous 
•  agency  ?  It  happens,  because  Dr.  Cal- 
meil, faithful  to  the  countersign  of  all 
learned  bodies  in  England  and  France, 
refuses  to  admit  fluidic  action,  or  to  make 
a  single  step  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
theory  of  nervous  excitement.  Now  it 
is  in  vain  to  talk  of  contractions,  of 
spasms,  of  turgescence ;  all  this  evident- 
ly fails  to  reach  the  case  of  the  St.-Me- 
dard  succors.  To  reach  it  we  need  the  in- 
tervention of  a  peculiar  force, — of  a  fluid 
which  is  disengaged,  sometimes  by  the  ef- 
fect of  certain  crises,  sometimes  by  the 
power  of  magnetism  itself.  Those  who 
systematically  keep  up  this  hiatus  in  the 
study  of  human  physiology  are  the  best 
allies  of  the  superstitions  they  profess  to 
combat Suppose  that  study  se- 
riously undertaken,  with  what  precision 
should  we  resolve  the  problem  of  which 
now  we  can  but  indicate  the  solution  ! 
Habituated  to  the  wonders  of  the  ner- 


vous fluid,  knowing  that  it  can  raise,  at 
a  distance,  inert  objects,  that  it  can  biol- 
ogize, that  it  can  communicate  supple- 
ness or  rigidity,  the  highest  development 
of  the  senses  or  absolute  insensibility,  we 
should  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  discover 
that  it  communicates  also,  in  certain  cases, 
elasticity  and  that  degree  of  impenetra- 
bility which  characterizes  gum-elastic."  * 

De  Gasparin  further  explains  his  theo- 
ry in  the  following  passage : — "  The  great 
difficulty  is  not  to  explain  the  perversion 
of  sensibility  exhibited  by  the  convul- 
sionists.  Aside  from  that  question,  does 
it  not  remain  incomprehensible  that  fee- 
ble women  should  have  received,  without 
being  a  hundred  times  crushed  to  pieces, 
the  frightful  blows  of  which  we  have  spok- 
en ?  How  can  we  explain  such  a  power 
of  resistance  ?  A  very  small  change,  op- 
erated by  the  nervous  fluid,  would  suf- 
fice to  render  the  matter  very  simple. 
Let  us  suppose  the  skin  and  fibres  of  the 
Convulsionists  to  acquire,  in  virtue  of  their 
peculiar  state  of  excitement,  a  consisten- 
cy analogous  to  that  of  gum-elastic  ;  then 
all  the  facts  that  astonish  us  would  be- 
come as  natural  as  possible.  With  con- 
vulsionists  of  gum  -  elastic,!  or,  rather, 
whose  bony  framework  was  covered  with 
muscles  and  tissues  of  gum-elastic,  what 
would  happen  ?  " 

He  then  proceeds  to  admit  that  "  a 
vigorous  thrust  with  a  rapier,  or  stroke 
with  a  sabre,  as  such  thrusts  and  strokes 
are  usually  dealt,  would  doubtless  pene- 
trate such  an  envelope  "  ;  but,  he  alleges, 
the  St.-Medard  Convulsionists  never,  in 
a  single  instance,  permitted  such  thrusts 
or  strokes,  with  rapier  or  sabre,  to  be 
given  ;  prudently  restricting  themselves 
to  pressure  only,  exerted  after  the  sword- 
point  had  been  placed  against  the  body. 
He  reminds  us,  further,  that  neither  ra- 
zors nor  pistol-balls,  both  of  which  would 
penetrate  gum-elastic,  were  ever  tried  on 
the  Convulsionists;  and  he  adds,— "Nei- 

*  Du  Sumaturelen  General,  Tom.  II.  pp.  94. 
95. 

t  I  translate  literally  the  words  of  the  origi- 
nal :  "  avec  des  convulaionnaires  en  gomme  elas- 
tique"  p.  90. 
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tlier  flint  stones  nor  andirons  nor  clubs 
nor  swords  and  spits,  pressed  against  it, 
would  have  broken  the  surface  of  the 
gum-elastic  envelope.  They  would  have 
produced  no  visible  injury.  At  the  most, 
they  might  have  caused  a  certain  degree 
of  internal  friction,  more  or  less  serious, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  gum- 
elastic  cuirass  which  covered  the  bones 
and  the  vai'ious  organs."  * 

I  am  fain  to  confess,  that  this  imagin- 
ing of  men  and  women  of  gum-elastic,  all 
but  the  skeleton,  does  not  seem  to  me  so 
simple  a  matter  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  M.  de  Gasparin.  Let  us  take 
it  for  granted  that  his  theory  of  a  ner- 
vous fluid,  which  is  the  agent  in  table- 
moving,!  is  the  true  one.  How  is  the 
mere  disengaging  of  such  a  fluid  to  work 
a  sudden  transmutation  of  muscular  and 
tendinous  fibre  and  cellular  tissue  into  a 
substance  possessing  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  a  vegetable  gum  ?  And  what  be- 
comes of  the  skin,  ordinarily  so  delicate, 
so  easily  abraded  or  pierced,  so  readily 
injured  ?  Is  that  transmuted  also  ?  Let 
us  concede  it.  But  the  concession  does 
not  suffice.  There  remain  the  bones  and 
cartilages,  naturally  so  brittle,  so  liable 
to  fracture.  Let  us  even  suppose  the 
breast  and  stomach  of  a  convulsionist 
protected  by  an  artificial  coating  of  actu- 
al gum-elastic,  would  it  be  a  safe  experi- 
ment to  drop  upon  it,  from  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  a  flint  stone  weighing  fifty 
pounds  ?  We  are  expressly  told  that 
the  ribs  bent  under  the  terrible  shock, 
and  sank,  flattened,  even  to  the  back- 
bone. Is  it  not  certain,  that  human  ribs 
and  cartilages,  in  their  normal  state,  would 
have  snapped  off,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
posed protection  ?  Must  we  not,  then, 
imagine  osseous  and  cartilaginous  fibre, 
too,  transmuted  ?  Indeed,  while  we  are 
about  it,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  stop 
short  of  the  skeleton.  Since  we  under- 
stand nothing  of  the  manner  of  transmu- 
tation, it  is  as  easy  to  imagine  bone  turned 

*  Du  Surnaturd  en  General,  Tom.  II.  pp.  90, 
91. 

t  See  note  in  De  Gasparin's  "  Experiments 
in  Table-Moving." 


to  gum -elastic,  as  skin  and  muscle  and 
tendon. 

In  truth,  if  we  look  at  it  narrowly,  this 
theory  of  De  Gasparin  is  little  more  than 
a  virtual  admission,  that,  during  convul- 
sion, by  some  sudden  change,  the  bodies 
of  the  patients  did,  as  they  themselves 
declared,  become,  to  a  marvellous  extent, 
invulnerable,  —  with  the  'suggestion  add- 
ed, that  the  nervous  fluid  may,  after  some 
unexplained  fashion,  have  been  the  agent 
of  that  change. 

For  the  rest,  though  the  alleged  anal- 
ogy between  the  properties  of  gum-elas- 
tic and  those  which,  in  this  abnormal 
state,  the  human  body  seems  to  acquire, 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  sustained  by  many 
of  the  observations  above  recorded,  —  for 
example,  when  a  sharp  -  pointed  rapier, 
violently  pushed  against  Gabrielle  Mo- 
ler's  throat,  sank  to  the  depth  of  four 
finger-breadths,  and,  when  drawn  back, 
seeming  to  attach  itself  to  the  skin,  drew 
it  back  also,  causing  a  trifling  injury,  — 
yet  others  seem  to  prove  that  there  is 
little  strictness  in  that  analogy.  The 
King's  Chaplain  and  the  Advocate  of 
Parliament,  whose  testimony  I  have  cit- 
ed, both  certify  that  the  flesh  occasional- 
ly reacted  under  the  sword,  swelling  up, 
so  as  to  thrust  back  the  weapons,  and 
even  push  back  the  assistants.  There 
is  no  corresponding  property  in  gum- 
elastic.  And  Montgeron  expressly  tells 
us,  that,  at  the  close  of  a  terrible  succor 
called  for  by  Gabrielle  Moler,  when  she 
caused  four  sharpened  shovels,  placed, 
one  above,  one  below,  and  one  on  each 
side,  of  one  of  her  breasts,  to  be  push- 
ed by  the  main  force  of  four  assistants, 
a  committee  of  ladies  present  "  had  the 
curiosity  to  examine  her  breast  immedi- 
ately after  this  operation,  and  unanimous- 
ly certified  that  they  found  it  as  hard  as 
a  stone."  *  If  this  observation  can  be 
depended  on,  the  gum  -  elastic  theory, 
even  as  an  analogically  approximating 
explanation  of  this  entire  class  of  phe- 
nomena, is  untenable. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  one 
of  the  positions  assumed  by  M.  de  Gas- 
»  Montge"ron,  Tom.  III.  p.  703. 
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parin,  as  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis,  does 
not  tally  with  some  of  the  facts  detail- 
ed by  Montgeron.  It  was  pushes  with 
swords,  the  former  alleges,  never  thrusts, 
to  which  the  convulsionists  were  exposed. 
I  have  already  stated  that  this  was  usu- 
ally the  fact ;  but  there  seem  to  have 
been  striking  exceptions.  On  the  author- 
ity of  a  priest  and  of  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  Montgeron  gives  us  the 
details  of  a  symbolical  combat  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  with  rapiers,  be- 
tween Sisters  Madeleine  and  Felicite, 
occurring  in  May,  1 744,  in  the  presence 
of  thirty  persons.  One  of  the  witnesses 
says,  —  "I  know  not  if  I  ever  saw  ene- 
mies attack  each  other  with  more  fury  or 
less  circumspection.  They  fell  upon  one 
another  without  the  slightest  precaution, 
thrusting  against  each  other  with  the 
points  of  their  rapiers  at  hap  -  hazard, 
wherever  the  thrust  happened  to  take 
effect.  And  this  they  did  again  and 
again,  and  with  all  the  force  of  which,  in 
convulsion,  they  were  capable,  —  which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a  force  far 
greater  than  the  same  persons  possess  in 
their  ordinary  state." 

And  the  officer  thus  further  certifies  : 
„ — "  After  the  combat,  Madeleine  took 
two  short  swords,  resembling  daggers, 
and,  holding  one  in  each  hand,  dealt 
seven  or  eight  blows,  pushed  home  with 
all  her  strength,  on  the  breast  of  Feli- 
cite, raising  her  hands  and  then  stabbing 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  just  as  an  as- 
sassin who  wished  to  murder  some  one 
would  plunge  two  daggers  repeatedly  into 
his  breast.  Felicite  received  the  strokes 
with  perfect  tranquillity,  and  without 
evincing  the  slightest  emotion.  Then, 
taking  two  similar  daggers,  she  did  the 
very  same  to  Madeleine,  who,  with  her 
arms  crossed,  received  the  thrusts  as 
tranquilly  as  the  other  had  done.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  these  two  convul- 
sionists attacked  one  another  with  dag- 
gers, as  with  the  fury  of  two  maniacs, 
who,  having  resolved  on  mutual  destruc- 
tion, were  solely  bent  each  on  poniard- 
ing the  other."  * 

*  Montgdron,  Tom.  III.  pp.  712,  713. 


It  is  added,  that  "  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  received  the  least  appearance 
of  a  wound,  nor  did  either  seem  at  all 
fatigued  by  so  long  and  furious  an  exer- 
cise." 

It  is  not  stated,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, as  it  is  in  others,  that  these  girls 
were  examined  by  a  committee  of  their 
sex,  before  or  after  the  combat,  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  had  under  their  dresses  no 
concealed  means  of  protection ;  so  that 
the  possibility  of  trickery  must  be  admit- 
ted. If,  as  the  officer  who  certifies  ap- 
pears convinced,  all  was  fair,  then  M. 
de  Gasparin's  admission  that  a  vigorous 
sword-thrust  would  penetrate  the  gum- 
elastic  envelope  is  fatal  to  the  theory  he 
propounds. 

Yet,  withal,  we  may  reasonably  assent 
to  the  probability  that  M.  de  Gaspariu, 
in  seeking  an  explanation  of  these  mar- 
vellous phenomena,  may  have  proceeded 
in  the  right  direction.  Modern  physi- 
cians admit,  that,  at  times,  during  som- 
nambulism, complete  insensibility,  resem- 
bling hysteric  coma,  prevails.*  But  if, 
as  is  commonly  believed,  this  insensibili- 
ty is  caused  by  some  modification  or  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  nervous  fluid, 
then  to  some  other  modification  or  chan- 
ged condition  of  the  same  fluid  compara- 
tive invulnerability  may  be  due.  For 
there  is  connection,  to  a  certain  extent, 
between  insensibility  and  invulnerability. 
A  patient  rendered  unconscious  of  pain, 
by  chloroform  or  otherwise,  throughout 
the  duration  of  a  severe  and  prolonged 
surgical  operation,  escapes  a  perilous 
shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and  may 
survive  an  ordeal  which,  if  he  had  felt 
the  agony  usually  induced,  would  have 
proved  fatal.  Pain  is  not  only  a  warning 
monitor,  it  becomes  also,  sometimes,  the 
agent  of  punishment,  if  the  warning  be 
disregarded. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
forget  that  insensibility  and  invulnera- 
bility, though  to  a  certain  extent  allied, 
are  two  distinct  things.  Injury  the  most 
serious  may  occur  without  the  premoni- 

*  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Human  Phytwl- 
ogy,  p.  647. 
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tory  warning,  even  without  immediate 
subsequent  suffering.  A  person  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  insensibility  might  doubtless 
receive,  without  experiencing  any  pain 
whatever,  a  blow  that  would  shatter  the 
bones  of  a  limb,  and  Bender  it  powerless 
for  life.  Indeed,  there  is  on  record  a  well- 
attested  case  of  a  poor  pedestrian,  who, 
having  laid  himself  down  on  the  platform 
of  a  lime-kiln,  and  dropping  asleep,  and 
the  fire  having  increased  and  burnt  off 
one  foot  to  the  ankle,  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing to  depart,  and  knew  nothing  of  his 
misfortune,  until,  putting  his  burnt  limb 
to  the  ground,  to  support  his  body  in  ris- 
ing, the  extremity  of  his  leg-bone,  cal- 
cined into  lime,  crumbled  to  fragments 
beneath  him.* 

Contemporary  medical  authorities,  even 
when  they  have  the  rare  courage  to  deny 
to  the  convulsions  either  a  divine  or  a  di- 
abolical character,  furnish  no  explanation 
of  them  more  satisfactory  than  the  citing 
of  similar  cases,  more  or  less  strongly  at- 
tested, in  the  past.f  This  may  confirm 
our  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  phenomena, 
but  does  not  resolve  our  difficulties  as  to 
the  causes  of  them. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  purpose  to 
hazard  any  opinion  as  to  these  causes, 
nor,  if  it  did,  am  I  prepared  to  offer  any. 
Some  considerations  might  be  adduced, 
calculated  to  lessen  our  wonder  as  to  an 

*  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Human  Physiol- 
ogy, p.  561.  The  story,  incredible  if  it  appear, 
is  indorsed  by  Carpenter  as  vouched  for  by 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  late  Senior  Surgeon  of  the 
Bristol  Infirmary,  under  whose  care  the  sufferer 
had  been.  The  case  resulted,  after  a  fortnight, 
in  death. 

t  Such  will  be  found  throughout  Hecquet's 
"  Le  Naturalisme  des  Convulsions  dans  les 
Maladies,"  Paris,  1733.  Dr.  Philippe  Hecquet, 
born  in  1661,  acquired  great  reputation  in  Paris 
as  a  physician,  being  elected  in  1712  President 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  that  city.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  works  on  medical  sub- 
jects. In  his  "  Naturalisme  des  Convulsions," 
published  at  the  very  time  when  the  St.-Me- 
dard  excitement  was  at  the  highest,  he  admits 
fho  main  facts,  but  denies  their  miraculous 
character. 


occasional  phenomenon  on  this  marvellous 
record.  Physiologists,  for  example,  are 
agreed  that  the  common  opinion  as  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  interior  of  the  eye 
is  an  incorrect  one  ;  *  and  that  consider- 
ation might  be  put  forth,  when  we  read 
that  Sisters  Madeleine  and  Felicite  suf- 
fered with  impunity  swords  to  be  press- 
ed against  that  delicate  organ,  until  the 
point  sank  an  inch  beneath  its  surface. 
But  all  such  isolated  considerations  are 
partial,  inconclusive,  and,  as  regards  any 
general  satisfactory  explanation,  far  short 
of  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

More  weight  may  justly  be  given  to 
another  consideration  :  to  the  exaggera- 
tions inseparable  from  enthusiasm,  and 
the  inaccuracies  into  which  inexperien- 
ced observers  must  ever  fall.  As  to  the 
necessity  of  making  large  allowance  for 
these,  I  entirely  agree  with  Calmeil  and 
De  Gasparin.  But  let  the  allowance 
made  for  such  errors  be  more  or  less,  it 
cannot  extend  to  an  absolute  denial  of 
the  chief  phenomena,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  Hume  in  his  assertion 
that  what  is  contrary  to  our  experience 
can  be  proved  by  no  evidence  of  testi- 
mony whatever,  —  and  that,  though  we 
have  here  nothing,  save  the  marvellous 
character  of  the  events,  to  oppose  to  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  who  attest  them,  that 
alone,  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  people, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion .f 

The  mental  and  psychological  phenom- 
ena, only  less  marvellous  than  the  physi- 
cal because  we  have  seen  more  of  their 
like,  will,  on  that  account,  be  more  readi- 
ly received. 

*  "  The  eye,  contrary  to  the  usual  notions, 
is  a  very  insensible  part  of  the  body,  unless 
affected  with  inflammation;  for,  though  the 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  its  surface, 
and  which  is  prolonged  from  the  skin,  is  acute- 
13-  sensible  to  tactile  impressions,  the  interior 
is  by  no  means  so,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  operated  much  on  this  organ."  — 
Carpenter's  Principles  of  Human  Physiology, 
p.  682. 

t  Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  133. 
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BY  CHRISTOPHER  CROWFIELD. 

III.  • 


IT  is  among  the  sibylline  secrets  which 
lie  mysteriously  between  you  and  me,  O 
reader,  that  these  papers,  besides  their 
public  aspect,  have  a  private  one  prop- 
er to  the  bosom  of  mine  own  particular 
family. 

They  are  not  merely  an  ex  post  facto 
protest  in  regard  to  that  carpet  and  par- 
lor of  celebrated  memory,  but  they  are 
forth -looking  towards  other  homes  that 
may  yet  arise  near  us. 

For,  among  my  other  confidences,  you 
may  recollect  I  stated  to  you  that  our 
Marianne  was  busy  in  those  interesting 
cares  and  details  which  relate  to  the  pre- 
paring and  ordering  of  another  dwelling. 

Now,  when  any  such  matter  is  going 
on  in  a  family,  I  have  observed  that  ev- 
ery feminine  instinct  is  in  a  state  of  flut- 
tering vitality,  —  every  woman,  old  or 
young,  is  alive  with  womanliness  to  the 
tips  of  her  fingers ;  and  it  becomes  us  of 
the  other  sex,  however  consciously  re- 
spected, to  walk  softly,  and  put  forth  our 
sentiments  discreetly  and  with  due  rev- 
erence for  the  mysterious  powers  that 
reign  in  the  feminine  breast. 

I  had  been  too  well  advised  to  offer 
one  word  of  direct  counsel  on  a  subject 
where  there  were  such  charming  voices, 
so  able  to  convict  me  of  absurdity  at  ev- 
ery turn.  I  had  merely  so  arranged  my 
affairs  as  to  put  into  the  hands  of  my 
bankers,  subject  to  my  wife's  order,  the 
very  modest  marriage  -  portion  which  I 
could  place  at  my  girl's  disposal ;  and 
Marianne  and  Jennie,  unused  to  the 
handling  of  money,  were  incessant  in 
their  discussions  with  ever-patient  mam- 
ma as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  it.  I 
say  Marianne  and  Jennie,  for,  though  the 
case  undoubtedly  is  Marianne's,  yet,  like 
everything  else  in  our  domestic  proceed- 
ings, it  seems  to  fall,  somehow  or  other, 
into  Jennie's  hands,  through  the  intensity 


and  liveliness  of  her  domesticity  of  na- 
ture. Little  Jennie  is  so  bright  and  wide1 
awake,  and  with  so  many  active  plans 
and  fancies  touching  anything  in  the 
housekeeping  world,  that,  though  the 
youngest  sister,  and  second  party  in  this 
affair,  a  stranger,  hearkening  to  the  daily 
discussions,  might  listen  a  half-hour  at  a 
time  without  finding  out  that  it  was  not 
Jennie's  future  establishment  that  was  in 
question.  Marianne  is  a  soft,  thought- 
ful, quiet  girl,  not  given  to  many  words  ; 
and  though,  when  you  come  fairly  at  it, 
you  will  find,  that,  like  most  quiet  girls, 
she  has  a  will  five  times  as  inflexible  as 
one  who  talks  more,  yet,  in  all  family- 
counsels,  it  is  Jennie  and  mamma  that  do 
the  discussion,  and  her  own  little  well- 
considered  "  Yes,"  or  "  No,"  that  finally 
settles  each  case. 

I  must  add  to  this  family-tableau  the 
portrait  of  the  excellent  Bob  Stephens, 
who  figured  as  future  proprietor  and 
householder  in  these  consultations.  So 
far  as  the  question  of  financial  possi- 
bilities is  concerned,  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  Bob  belongs  to  the  class 
of  young  Edmunds  celebrated  by  the 
poet : — 

"  Wisdorii  and  worth  were  all  he  had." 

He  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  -  hearted 
and  clever  fellow,  with  a  world  of  agree- 
able talents,  a  good  tenor  in  a  parlor- 
duet,  a  good  actor  at  a  charade,  a  live- 
ly, off-hand  conversationist,  well  up  in 
all  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and 
what  is  more,  in  my  eyes,  a  well-read 
lawyer,  just  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  with 
as  fair  business-prospects  as  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  young  aspirants  in  that  pro- 
fession. 

Of  course,  he  and  my  girl  are  duly 
and  truly  in  love,  in  all  the  proper  moods 
and  tenses ;  but  as  to  this  work  they  have 
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in  hand  of  being  householders,  managing 
fuel,  rent,  provision,  taxes,  gas-  and  wa- 
ter-rates, they  seem  to  my  older  eyes 
about  as  sagacious  as  a  pair  of  this  year's 
robins.  Nevertheless,  as  the  robins  of 
each  year  do  somehow  learn  to  build 
nests  as  well  as  their  ancestors,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  as  much  for  each  new 
pair  of  human  creatures.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  fatalities  of  our  ill-jointed  life  that 
houses  are  usually  furnished  for  future 
homes  by  young  people  in  just  this  state 
of  blissful  ignorance  of  what  they  are 
really  wanted  for,  or  what  is  likely  to 
be  done  with  the  tilings  in  them. 

Now,  to  people  of  large  incomes,  with 
ready  wealth  for  the  rectification  of  mis- 
takes, it  does  n't  much  matter  how  the 
menage  is  arranged  at  first ;  they  will,  if 
they  have  good  sense,  soon  rid  them- 
selves of  the  little  infelicities  and  absurd- 
ities of  their  first  arrangements,  and  bring 
their  establishment  to  meet  their  more  in- 
structed tastes. 

But  to  that  greater  class  who  have  only 
a  modest  investment  for  this  first  start  in 
domestic  life  mistakes  are  far  more  seri- 
ous. I  have  known  people  go  on  for 
years  groaning  under  the  weight  of  do- 
mestic possessions  they  did  not  want,  and 
pining  in  vain  for  others  which  they  did, 
simply  from  the  fact  that  all  their  first 
purchases  were  made  in  this  time  of  bliss- 
ful ignorance. 

I  had  been  a  quiet  auditor  to  many 
animated  discussions  among  the  young 
people  as  to  what  they  wanted,  and  were 
to  get,  in  which  the  subject  of  prudence 
and  economy  was  discussed,  with  quota- 
tions of  advice  thereon  given  in  serious 
good -faith  by  various  friends  and  rela- 
tions who  lived  easily  on  incomes  four 
or  five  times  larger  than  our  own.  Who 
can  show  the  ways  of  elegant  economy 
more  perfectly  than  people  thus  at  ease 
in  their  possessions  ?  Fi'om  what  se- 
rene heights  do  they  instruct  the  inex- 
perienced beginners  !  Ten  thousand  a 
year  gives  one  leisure  for  reflection,  and 
elegant  leisure  enables  one  to  view  house- 
hold economies  dispassionately ;  hence  the 
unction  with  which  these  gifted  daugh- 


ters of  upper-air  delight  to  exhort  young 
neophytes. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  Aunt 
Sophia  Easygo  had  said,  "  it  's  always 
the  best  economy  to  get  the  best  things. 
They  cost  more  in  the  beginning,  but  see 
how  they  last !  These  velvet  carpets  on 
my  floor  have  been  in  constant  wear  for 
ten  years,  and  look  how  they  wear  !  I 
never  have  an  ingrain  carpet  in  my 
house, — not  even  on  the  chambers.  Vel- 
vet and  Brussels  cost  more  to  begin  with, 
but  then  they  last.  Then  I  cannot  rec- 
ommend the  fashion  that  is  creeping  in, 
of  having  plate  instead  of  solid  silver. 
Plate  wears  off,  and  has  to  be  renewed, 
which  comes  to  about  the  same  thing  in 
the  end  as  if  you  bought  all  solid  at  first. 
If  I  were  beginning  as  Marianne  is,  I 
should  just  set  aside  a  thousand  dollars 
for  my  silver,  and  be  content  with  a  few 
plain  articles.  She  should  buy  all  her 
furniture  at  Messrs.  David  and  Saul's. 
People  call  them  dear,  but  their  work 
will  prove  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  there 
is  an  air  and  style  about  their  things  that 
can  be  told  anywhere.  Of  course,  you 
won't  go  to  any  extravagant  lengths,  — 
simplicity  is  a  grace  of  itself." 

The  waters  of  the  family-council  were 
troubled,  when  Jennie,  flaming  with  en- 
thusiasm, brought  home  the  report  of  this 
conversation.  When  my  wife  proceeded, 
with  her  well-trained  business-knowledge, 
to  compare  the  prices  of  the  simplest  ele- 
gancies recommended  by  Aunt  Easygo 
with  the  sum-total  to  be  drawn  on,  faces 
lengthened  perceptibly. 

"  How  are  people  to  go  to  housekeep- 
ing," said  Jennie,  "  if  everything  costs 
so  much  ?  " 

My  wife  quietly  remarked,  that  we  had 
had  great  comfort  in  our  own  home,  — 
had  entertained  unnumbered  friends,  and 
had  only  ingrain  carpets  on  our  cham- 
bers and  a  three-ply  on  our  parlor,  and 
she  doubted  if  any  guest  had  ever  thought 
of  it,  —  if  the  rooms  had  been  a  shade 
less  pleasant ;  and  as  to  durability,  Aunt 
Easygo  had  renewed  her  carpets  oftener 
than  we.  Such  as  ours  were,  they  had 
worn  longer  than  hers. 
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"  But,  mamma,  you  know  everything 
has  gone  on  since  your  day.  Everybody 
must  at  least  approach  a  certain  style 
nowadays.  One  can't  furnish  so  far  be- 
hind other  people." 

My  wife  answered  in  her  quiet  way, 
setting  forth  her  doctrine  of  a  plain  av- 
erage to  go  through  the  whole  establish- 
ment, placing  parlors,  chambers,  kitch- 
en, pantries,  and  the  unseen  depths  of 
linen-closets  in  harmonious  relations  of 
just  proportion,  and  showed  by  calm  esti- 
mates how  far  the  sum  given  could  go  to- 
wards this  result.  There  the  limits  were 
inexorable.  There  is  nothing  so  damp- 
ing to  the  ardor  of  youthful  economies  as 
the  hard,  positive  logic  of  figures.  It  is 
so  delightful  to  think  in  some  airy  way 
that  the  things  we  like  best  are  the  cheap- 
est, and  that  a  sort  of  rigorous  duty  com- 
pels us  to  get  them  at  any  sacrifice.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  illusion  but  to  show 
by  the  multiplication  and  addition  tables 
what  things  are  and  are  not  possible. 
My  wife's  figures  met  Aunt  Easygo's  as- 
sertions, and  there  was  a  lull  among  the 
high  contracting  parties  for  a  season ;  nev- 
ertheless, I  could  see  Jennie  was  secret- 
ly uneasy.  I  began  to  hear  of  journeys 
'made  to  far  places,  here  and  there,  where 
expensive  articles  of  luxury  were  selling 
at  reduced  prices.  Now  a  gilded  mirror 
was  discussed,  and  now  a  velvet  carpet 
which  chance  had  brought  down  tempt- 
ingly near  the  sphere  of  financial  possi- 
bility. I  thought  of  our  parlor,  and  pray- 
ed the  good  fairies  to  avert  the  advent  of 
ill-assorted  articles. 

"  Pray  keep  common  sense  uppermost 
in  the  girls'  heads,  if  you  can,"  said  I  to 
Mrs.  Crowfield,  "  and  don't  let  the  poor 
little  puss  spend  her  money  for  what 
she  won't  care  a  button  about  by -and- 
by." 

"  I  shall  try,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  know 
Marianne  is  inexperienced,  and  Jennie 
is  so  ardent  and  active,  and  so  confident, 
too.  Then  they  both,  I  think,  have  the 
impression  that  we  are  a  little  behind  the 
age.  To  say  the  truth,  my  dear,  I  think 
your  papers  afford  a  good  opportunity  of 
dropping  a  thought  now  and  then  in  their 


minds.  Jennie  was  asking  last  night  when 
you  were  going  to  write  your  next  paper. 
The  girl  has  a  bright,  active  mind,  and 
thinks  of  what  she  hears." 

So  flattered,  by  the  best  of  flatterers, 
I  sat  down  to  write  on  my  theme  ;  and 
that  evening,  at  fire-light  time,  I  read  to 
my  little  senate  as  follows  :  — 

WHAT    IS    A   HOME,    AXD    HOW    TO 
KEEP    IT. 

I  HAVE  shown  that  a  dwelling,  rented 
or  owned  by  a  man,  in  which  his  own 
wife  keeps  house,  is  not  always,  or  of 
course,  a  home.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
makes  a  home  ?  All  men  and  women 
have  the  indefinite  knowledge  of  what 
they  want  and  long  for  when  that  word  is 
spoken.  "  Home  !  "  sighs  the  disconsolate 
bachelor,  tired  of  boarding-house  fare  and 
buttonless  shirts.  ' '  Home ! "  says  the  wan- 
derer in  foreign  lands,  and  thinks  of  moth- 
er's love,  of  wife  and  sister  and  child.  Nay, 
the  word  has  in  it  a  higher  meaning,  hal- 
lowed by  religion  ;  and  Avhen  the  Chris- 
tian would  express  the  highest  of  his 
hopes  for  a  better  life,  he  speaks  of  his 
home  beyond  the  grave.  The  word  home 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  love,  rest,  per- 
manency, and  liberty  ;  but  besides  these 
it  has  in  it  the  idea  of  an  education  by 
which  all  that  is  purest  within  us  is  de- 
veloped into  nobler  forms,  fit  for  a  higher 
life.  The  little  child  by  the  home-fire- 
side was  taken  on  the  Master's  knee  when 
he  would  explain  to  his  disciples  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom. 

Of  so  great  dignity  and  worth  is  this 
holy  and  sacred  thing,  that  the  power  to 
create  a  HOME  ought  to  be  ranked  above 
all  creative  faculties.  The  sculptor  who 
brings  out  the  breathing  statue  from  cold 
marble,  the  painter  who  warms  the  can- 
vas into  a  deathless  glow  of  beauty,  the 
architect  who  built  cathedrals  and  hung 
the  world-like  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  mid- 
air, is  not  to  be  compared,  in  sanctity  and 
worthiness,  to  the  humblest  artist,  who, 
out  of  the  poor  materials  afforded  by  this 
shifting,  changing,  selfish  world,  creates 
the  secure  Eden  of  a  home. 

A  true  home  should  be  called  the  no- 
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blest  work  of  art  possible  to  human  creat- 
ures, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  very  image 
chosen  to  represent  the  last  and  highest 
rest  of  the  soul,  the  consummation  of 
man's  blessedness. 

Not  without  reason  does  the  oldest 
Christian  church  require  of  those  en- 
tering on  marriage  the  most  solemn  re- 
view of  all  the  past  life,  the  confession 
and  repentance  of  every  sin  of  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  and  the  reception  of  the 
holy  sacrament ;  for  thus  the  man  and 
woman  who  approach  the  august  duty  of 
creating  a  home  are  reminded  of  the  sanc- 
tity and  beauty  of  what  they  undertake. 

In  this  art  of  home-making  I  have  set 
down  in  my  mind  certain  first  principles, 
like  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  and  the  first 
is,— 

No  home  is  possible  without  love. 

All  business -marriages  and  marriages 
of  convenience,  all  mere  culinary  mar- 
riages and  marriages  of  mere  animal  pas- 
sion, make  the  creation  of  a  true  home  im- 
possible in  the  outset.  Love  is  the  jewel- 
led foundation  of  this  New  Jerusalem  de- 
scending from  God  out  of  heaven,  and 
takes  as  many  bright  forms  as  the  ame- 
thyst, topaz,  and  sapphire  of  that  myste- 
rious vision.  In  this  range  of  creative  art 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  loveth, 
but  without  love  nothing  is  possible. 

We  hear  of  most  convenient  marriages 
in  foreign  lands,  which  may  better  be  de- 
scribed as  commercial  partnerships.  The 
money  on  each  side  is  counted ;  there  is 
enough  between  the  parties  to  carry  on 
the  firm,  each  having  the  appropriate  sum 
allotted  to  each.  No  love  is  pretended, 
but  there  is  great  politeness.  All  is  so 
legally  and  thoroughly  arranged,  that 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  for  future 
quarrels  to  fasten  on.  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame have  each  their  apartments,  their 
carriages,  their  servants,  their  income, 
their  friends,  their -pursuits, — understand 
the  solemn  vows  of  marriage  to  mean 
simply  that  they  are  to  treat  each  oth- 
er with  urbanity  in  those  few  situations 
where  the  path  of  life  must  necessarily 
bring  them  together. 

We  are  sorry  that  such  an  idea  of 


marriage  should  be  gaining  foothold  in 
America.  It  has  its  root  in  an  ignoble 
view  of  life,  —  an  utter  and  pagan  dark- 
ness as  to  all  that  man  and  woman  are 
called  to  do  in  that  highest  relation 
where  they  act  as  one.  It  is  a  mean 
and  low  contrivance  on  both  sides,  by 
which  all  the  grand  work  of  home-build- 
ing, all  the  noble  pains  and  heroic  toils  of 
home-education,  —  that  education  where 
the  parents  learn  more  than  they  teach, 
—  shall  be  (let  us  use  the  expressive 
Yankee  idiom)  shirked. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  this  system  of  marriages  is 
the  general  rule  there  is  no  word  corre- 
sponding to  our  English  word  home.  In 
many  polite  languages  of  Europe  it  would 
be  impossible  neatly  to  translate  the  sen- 
timent with  which  we  began  this  essay, 
that  a  man's  house  is  not  always  his 
home. 

Let  any  one  try  to  render  the  song, 
"  Sweet  Home,"  into  French,  and  one 
finds  how  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  very  gen- 
ius of  the  word.  The  structure  of  life,  in 
all  its  relations,  in  countries  where  mar- 
riages are  matter  of  arrangement,  and 
not  of  love,  excludes  the  idea  of  home. 

How  does  life  run  in  such  countries  ? 
The  girl  is  recalled  from  her  convent  or 
boarding-school,  and  told  that  her  father 
has  found  a  husband  for  her.  No  objec- 
tion on  her  part  is  contemplated  or  pro- 
vided for ;  none  generally  occurs,  for  the 
child  is  only  too  happy  to  obtain  the  fine 
clothes  and  the  liberty  which  she  has 
been  taught  come  only  with  marriage. 
Be  the  man  handsome  or  homely,  inter- 
esting or  stupid,  still  he  brings  these. 

How  intolerable  such  a  marriage !  we 
say,  with  the  close  intimacies  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  life  in  our  minds.  They  are  not 
intolerable,  because  they  are  provided 
for  by  arrangements  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  each  to  go  his  or  her  several  way, 
seeing  very  little  of  the  other.  The  son 
or  daughter,  which  in  due  time  makes 
its  appearance  in  this  menage,  is  sent  out 
to  nurse  in  infancy,  sent  to  boarding- 
school  in  youth,  and  in  maturity  portion- 
ed and  married,  to  repeat  the  same  pro- 
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cess  for  another  generation.  Meanwhile, 
father  and  mother  keep  a  quiet  establish- 
ment, and  pursue  their  several  pleasures. 
Such  is  the  system. 

Houses  built  for  this  kind  of  life  be- 
come mere  sets  of  reception-rooms,  such 
as  are  the  greater  proportion  of  apart- 
ments to  let  in  Paris,  where  a  hearty  Eng- 
lish or  American  family,  with  their  chil- 
dren about  them,  could  scarcely  find  room 
to  establish  themselves.  Individual  char- 
acter, it  is  true,  does  something  to  modi- 
fy this  programme.  There  are  charming 
homes  in  France  and  Italy,  where  warm 
and  noble  natures,  thrown  together,  per- 
haps, by  accident,  or  mated  by  wise  pater- 
nal choice,  infuse  warmth  into  the  cold- 
ness of  the  system  under  which  they  live. 
There  are  in  all  states  of  society  some  of 
such  domesticity  of  nature  that  they  will 
create  a  home  around  themselves  under 
any  circumstances,  however  barren.  Be- 
sides, so  kindly  is  human  nature,  that 
Love,  uninvited  before  marriage,  often 
becomes  a  guest  after,  and  with  Love 
always  comes  a  home. 

My  next  axiom  is,  — 

There  can  be  no  true  home  without  lib- 
erty. 

•  The  very  idea  of  home  is  of  a  retreat 
where  we  shall  be  free  to  act  out  person- 
al and  individual  tastes  and  peculiarities, 
as  we  cannot  do  before  the  wide  world. 
We  are  to  have  our  meals  at  what  hour 
we  will,  served  in  what  style  suits  us. 
Our  hours  of  going  and  coming  are  to  be 
as  we'  please.  Our  favorite  haunts  are 
to  be  here  or  there,  our  pictures  and 
books  so  disposed  as  seems  to  us  good, 
and  our  whole  arrangements  the  expres- 
sion, so  far  as  our  means  can  compass  it, 
of  our  own  personal  ideas  of  what  is  pleas- 
ant and  desirable  in  life.  This  element 
of  liberty,  if  we  think  of  it,  is  the  chief 
charm  of  home.  "  Here  I  can  do  as  I 
please,"  is  the  thought  with  which  the 
tempest-tossed  earth-pilgrim  blesses  him- 
self or  herself,  turning  inward  from  the 
crowded  ways  of  the  world.  This  thought 
blesses  the  man  of  business,  as  he  turns 
from  his  day's  care,  and  crosses  the  sa- 
cred threshold.  It  is  as  restful  to  him  as 


the  slippers  and  gown  and  easy-chair  by 
the  fireside.  Everybody  understands  him 
here.  Everybody  is  well  content  that 
he  should  take  his  ease  in  his  own  way. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  ideal  home.  That 
such  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  real 
home  comes  often  from  the  mistakes  in 
the  house-furnishing.  Much  house-fur- 
nishing is  too  fine  for  liberty. 

In  America  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
rank  and  station  which  impose  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  style  on  people  of  certain 
income.  The  consequence  is  that  all 
sorts  of  furniture  and  belongings,  which 
in  the  Old  World  have  a  recognized  re- 
lation to  certain  possibilities  of  income, 
and  which  require  certain  other  accesso- 
ries to  make  them  in  good  keeping,  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  all  sorts  of  people. 

Young  people  who  cannot  expect  by 
any  reasonable  possibility  to  keep  more 
than  two  or  three  servants,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  have  the  means  in  the  outset, 
furnish  a  house  with  just  such  articles 
as  in  England  would  suit  an  establish- 
ment of  sixteen.  We  have  seen  houses 
in  England  having  two  or  three  house- 
maids, and  tables  served  by  a  butler  and 
two  waiters,  where  the  furniture,  carpets, 
china,  crystal,  and  silver  were  in  one 
and  the  same  style  with  some  establish- 
ments in  America  where  the  family  was 
hard  pressed  to  keep  three  Irish  ser- 
vants. 

This  want  of  servants  is  the  one  thing 
that  must  modify  everything  in  Amer- 
ican life  ;  it  is,  and  will  long  continue 
to  be,  a  leading  feature  in  the  life  of 
a  country  so  rich  in  openings  for  man 
and  woman  that  domestic  service  can 
be  only  the  stepping-stone  to  something 
higher.  Nevertheless,  we  Americans  are 
great  travellers  ;  we  are  sensitive,  appre- 
ciative, fond  of  novelty,  apt  to  receive 
and  incorporate  into  our  own  life  what 
seems  fair  and  graceful  in  that  of  oth- 
er people.  Our  women's  wardrobes  are 
made  elaborate  with  the  thousand  ele- 
gancies of  French  toilet,  —  our  houses  fill- 
ed with  a  thousand  knick-knacks  of  which 
our  plain  ancestors  never  dreamed.  'Cle- 
opatra did  not  set  sail  on  the  Nile  in  more 
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state  and  beauty  than  that  in  which  our 
young  American  bride  is  often  ushered 
into  her  new  home.  Her  wardrobe  all 
gossamer  lace  and  quaint  frill  and  crimp 
and  embroidery,  her  house  a  museum  of 
elegant  and  costly  gewgaws ;  and  amid 
the  whole  collection  of  elegancies  and  fra- 
gilities, she,  perhaps,  the  frailest. 

Then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The 
young  wife  becomes  a  mother,  and  while 
she  is  retired  to  her  chamber,  blundering 
Biddy  rusts  the  elegant  knives,  or  takes 
off  the  ivory  handles  by  soaking  in  hot 
water,  —  the  silver  is  washed  in  greasy 
soap-suds,  and  refreshed  now  and  then 
with  a  thump,  which  cocks  the  nose  of  the 
teapot  awry,  or  makes  the  handle  assume 
an  air  of  drunken  defiance.  The  fragile 
China  is  chipped  here  and  there  around 
its  edges  with  those  minute  gaps  so  vexa- 
tious to  a  woman's  soul ;  the  handles  fly 
hither  and  thither  in  the  wild  confusion 
of  Biddy's  washing-day  hurry,  when  cook 
wants  her  to  help  hang  out  the  clothes. 
Meanwhile,  Bridget  sweeps  the  parlor 
with  a  hard  broom,  and  shakes  out  show- 
ers of  ashes  from  the  grate,  forgetting  to 
cover  the  damask  lounges,  and  they  di- 
rectly look  as  rusty  and  time-worn  as  if 
they  had  come  from  an  auction  -  store ; 
and  all  together  unite  in  making  such 
havoc  of  the  delicate  ruffles  and  laces  of 
the  bridal  outfit  and  baby -layette,  that, 
when  the  poor  young  wife  comes  out 
of  her  chamber  after  her  nurse  has  left 
her,  and,  weakened  and  embarrassed  with 
the  demands  of  the  new  -  comer,  begins 
to  look  once  more  into  the  affairs  of  her 
little  world,  she  is  ready  to  sink  with 
vexation  and  discouragement.  Poor  lit- 
tle princess!  Her  clothes  are  made  as 
princesses  wear  them,  her  baby's  clothes 
like  a  young  duke's,  her  house  furnished 
like  a  lord's,  and  only  Bridget  and  Biddy 
and  Polly  to  do  the  work  of  cook,  scullery- 
maid,  butler,  footman,  laundress,  nurs- 
ery-maid, house-maid,  and  lady's  maid. 
Such  is  the  array  that  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try would  be  deemed  necessary  to  take 
care  of  an  establishment  got  up  like  hers. 
Everything  in  it  is  too  fine, — not  too  fine 
to  be  pretty,  not  in  bad  taste  in  itself,  but 


too  fine  for  the  situation,  too  fine  for  com- 
fort or  liberty. 

What  ensues  in  a  house  so  furnished  ? 
Too  often,  ceaseless  fretting  of  the  nerves, 
in  the  wife's  despairing,  conscientious  ef- 
forts to  keep  things  as  they  should  be- 
There  is  no  freedom  in  a  house  where 
things  are  too  expensive  and  choice  to  be 
freely  handled  and  easily  replaced.  Life 
becomes  a  series  of  petty  embarrassments 
and  restrictions,  something  is  always  go- 
ing wrong,  and  the  man  finds  his  fire- 
side oppressive,  —  the  various  articles  of 
his  parlor  and  table  seem  like  so  many 
temper-traps  and  spring-guns,  menacing 
explosion  and  disaster. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  the  most  perfect 
home  -  feeling,  the  utmost  coziness  and 
restfulness,  in  apartments  crusted  with 
gilding,  carpeted  with  velvet,  and  up- 
holstered with  satin.  I  have  seen  such, 
where  the  home-like  look  and  air  of  free 
use  was  as  genuine  as  in  a  Western  log- 
cabin  ;  but  this  was  in  a  range  of  princely 
income  that  made  all  these  things  as  easy 
to  be  obtained  or  replaced  as  the  most 
ordinary  of  our  domestic  furniture.  But 
so  long  as  articles  must  be  shrouded  from 
use,  or  used  with  fear  and  trembling,  be- 
cause their  cost  is  above  the  general  lev- 
el of  our  means,  we  had  better  be  with- 
out them,  even  though  the  most  lucky  of 
accidents  may  put  their  possession  in  our 
power. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  the  effort  to 
maintain  too  much  elegance  that  the  sense 
of  home-liberty  is  banished  from  a  house. 
It  is  sometimes  expelled  in  another  way, 
with  all  painstaking  and  conscientious 
Strictness,  by  the  worthiest  and  best  of 
human  beings,  the  blessed  followers  of 
Saint  Martha.  Have  we  not  known 
them,  the  dear,  worthy  creatures,  up 
before  daylight,  causing  most  scrupulous 
lustrations  of  every  pane  of  glass  and 
inch  of  paint  in  our  parlors,  in  conse- 
quence whereof  every  shutter  and  blind 
must  be  kept  closed  for  days  to  come,  lest 
the  flies  should  speck  the  freshly  wash- 
ed windows  and  wainscoting  ?  Dear 
shade  of  Aunt  Mehitabel,  forgive  our 
boldness !  Have  we  not  been  driven  for 
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days,  in  our  youth,  to  read  our  newspa- 
per in  the  front  veranda,  in  the  kitch- 
en, out  in  the  barn,  —  anywhere,  in  fact, 
where  sunshine  could  be  found,  because 
there  was  not  a  room  in  the  house  that 
was  not  cleaned,  shut  up,  and  darken- 
ed ?  Have  we  not  shivered  with  cold, 
all  the  glowering,  gloomy  month  of  May, 
because,  the  august  front -parlor  having 
undergone  the  spring  cleaning,  the  and- 
irons were  snugly  tied  up  in  tissue-paper, 
and  an  elegant  frill  of  the  same  material 
was  trembling  before  the  mouth  of  the 
once  glowing  fireplace  ?  Even  so,  dear 
soul,  full  of  loving-kindness  and  hospitali- 
ty as  thou  wast,  yet  ever  making  our  house 
seem  like  a  tomb !  And  with  what  pa- 
tience wouldst  thou  sit  sewing  by  a  crack 
in  the  shutters,  an  inch  wide,  rejoicing  in 
thy  immaculate  paint  and  clear  glass !  But 
was  there  ever  a  thing  of  thy  spotless  and 
unsullied  belongings  which  a  boy  might 
use  ?  How  I  trembled  to  touch  thy  scour- 
ed tins,  that  hung  in  appalling  brightness  ! 
with  what  awe  I  asked  for  a  basket  to 
pick  strawberries !  and  where  in  the  house 
could  I  find  a  place  to  eat  a  piece  of 
gingerbread  ?  How  like  a  ruffian,  a  Tar- 
tar, a  pirate,  I  always  felt,  when  I  enter- 
ed thy  domains !  and  how,  from  day  to  day, 
I  wondered  at  the  immeasurable  depths 
of  depravity  which  were  always  leading 
me  to  upset  something,  or  break  or  tear 
or  derange  something,  in  thy  exquisitely 
kept  premises !  Somehow,  the  impres- 
sion was  burned  with  overpowering  force 
into  my  mind,  that  houses  and  furniture, 
scrubbed  floors,  white  curtains,  bright  tins 
and  brasses  were  the  great,  awful,  per- 
manent facts  of  existence, — and  that  men 
and  women,  and  particularly  children, 
were  the  meddlesome  intruders  upon  this 
divine  order,  every  trace  of  whose  inter- 
meddling must  be  scrubbed  out  and  ob- 
literated in  the  quickest  way  possible.  It 
seemed  evident  to  me  that  houses  would 
be  far  more  perfect,  if  nobody  lived  in 
them  at  all ;  but  that,  as  men  had  really 
and  absurdly  taken  to  living  in  them,  they 
must  live  as  little  as  possible.  My  only 
idea  of  a  house  was  a  place  full  of  traps 
and  pitfalls  for  boys,  a  deadly  temptation 


to  sins  which  beset  one  every  moment; 
and  when  I  read  about  a  sailor's  free  life 
on  the  ocean,  I  felt  an  untold  longing  to 
go  forth  and  be  free  in  like  manner. 

But  a  truce  to  these  fancies,  and  back 
again  to  our  essay. 

If  liberty  in  a  house  is  a  comfort  to 
a  husband,  it  is  a  necessity  to  children. 
When  we  say  liberty,  we  do  not  mean 
license.  We  do  not  mean  that  Master 
Johnny  be  allowed  to  handle  elegant  vol- 
umes with  bread-and-butter  fingers,  or 
that  little  Miss  be  suffered  to  drum  on  the 
piano,  or  practise  line-drawing  with  a  pin 
on  varnished  furniture.  Still  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  family-parlors  be  not  too  fine 
for  the  family  to  sit  in,  —  too  fine  for  the 
ordinary  accidents,  haps  and  mishaps,  of 
reasonably  well -trained  children.  The 
elegance  of  the  parlor  where  papa  and 
mamma  sit  and  receive  their  friends 
should  wear  an  inviting,  not  a  hostile 
and  bristling,  aspect  to  little  people.  Its 
beauty  and  its  order  gradually  form  in  the 
little  mind  a  love  of  beauty  and  order, 
and  the  insensible  carefulness  of  regard. 

Nothing  is  worse  for  a  child  than  to 
shut  him  up  in  a  room  which  he  under- 
stands is  his,  because  he  is  disorderly,  — 
where  he  is  expected,  of  course,  to  main- 
tain and  keep  disorder.  We  have  some- 
times pitied  the  poor  little  victims  who 
show  their  faces  longingly  at  the  doors 
of  elegant  parlors,  and  are  forthwith  col- 
lared by  the  domestic  police  and  consign- 
ed to  some  attic-apartment,  called  a  play- 
room, where  chaos  continually  reigns.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  because  children 
derange  a  well-furnished  apartment,  that 
they  like  confusion.  Order  and  beauty 
are  always  pleasant  to  them  as  to  grown 
people,  and  disorder  and  defacement  are 
painful ;  but  they  know  neither  how  to 
create  the  one  nor  to  prevent  the  other, 
—  their  little  lives  are  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, often  making  disorder  by  aiming 
at  some  new  form  of  order.  Yet,  for  all 
this,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feel  that 
in  a  family  everything  should  bend  to  the 
sway  of  these  little  people.  They  are  the 
worst  of  tyrants  in  such  houses,  —  still, 
where  children  are,  though  the  fact  must 
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not  appear  to  them,  nothing  must  ~be  done 
without  a  wise  thought  of  them. 

Here,  as  in  all  high  art,  the  old  motto 
is  in  force,  "  Ars  est  celare  artem."  Chil- 
dren who  are  taught  too  plainly  by  every 
anxious  look  and  word  of  their  parents, 
by  every  family-arrangement,  by  the  im- 
pressment of  every  chance  guest  into  the 
service,  that  their  parents  consider  their 
education  as  the  one  important  matter  in 
creation,  are  apt  to  grow  up  fantastical, 
artificial,  and  hopelessly  self-conscious. 
The  stars  cannot  stop  in  their  courses, 
even  for  our  personal  improvement,  and 
the  sooner  children  learn  this,  the  bet- 
ter. The  great  art  is  to  organize  a  home 
which  shall  move  on  with  a  strong,  wide, 
generous  movement,  where  the  little  peo- 
ple shall  act  themselves  out  as  freely  and 
impulsively  as  can  consist  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  whole,  and  where  the  anxious 
watching  and  planning  for  them  shall  be 
kept  as  secret  from  them  as  possible. 

It  is  well  that  one  of  the  sunniest  and 
airiest  rooms  in  the  house  be  the  children's 
nursery.  It  is  good  philosophy,  too,  to 
furnish  it  attractively,  even  if  the  sum 
expended  lower  the  standard  of  parlor- 
luxuries.  It  is  well  that  the  children's 
chamber,  which  is  to  act  constantly  on 
their  impressible  natures  for  years,  should 
command  a  better  prospect,  a  sunnier  as- 
pect, than  one  which  serves  for  a  day's 
occupancy  of  the  transient  guest.  It  is 
well  that  journeys  should  be  made  or  put 
off  in  view  of  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren,— that  guests  should  be  invited  with 
a  view  to  their  improvement, — that  some 
intimacies  should  be  chosen  and  some  re- 
jected on  their  account.  But  it  is  not  well 
that  all  this  should,  from  infancy,  be  daily 
talked  out  before  the  child,  and  he  grow 
up  in  egotism  from  moving  in  a  sphere 
where  everything  from  first  to  last  is  cal- 
culated and  arranged  with  reference  to 
himself.  A  little"  appearance  of  whole- 
some neglect  combined  with  real  care 
and  never-ceasing  watchfulness  has  of- 
ten seemed  to  do  wonders  in  this  work 
of  setting  human  beings  on  their  own  feet 
for  the  life-journey. 

Education  is  the  highest  object  of  home, 


but  education  in  the  widest  sense,  —  edu- 
cation of  the  parents  no  less  than  of  the 
children.  In  a  true  home  the  man  and 
the  woman  receive,  through  their  cares, 
their  watchings,  their  hospitality,  their 
charity,  the  last  and  highest  finish  that 
earth  can  put  upon  them.  From  that 
they  must  pass  upward,  for  earth  can 
teach  them  no  more. 

The  home-education  is  incomplete,  un- 
less it  include  the  idea  of  hospitality  and 
charity.  Hospitality  is  a  biblical  and  apos- 
tolic virtue,  and  not  so  often  recommend- 
ed in  Holy  Writ  without  reason.  Hos- 
pitality is  much  neglected  in  America  for 
the  very  reasons  touched  upon  above. 
We  have  received  our  ideas  of  propri- 
ety and  elegance  of  living  from  old  coun- 
tries, where  labor  is  cheap,  where  domes- 
tic service  is  a  well -understood,  perma- 
nent occupation,  adopted  cheerfully  for 
life,  and  where  of  course  there  is  such  a 
subdivision  of  labor  as  insures  great  thor- 
oughness in  all  its  branches.  We  are 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  conform  honestly 
and  hardily  to  a  state  of  things  purely 
American.  We  have  not  yet  accomplish- 
ed what  our  friend  the  Doctor  calls  "  our 
weaning,"  and  learned  that  dinners  with 
circuitous  courses  and  divers  other  Con- 
tinental and  English  refinements,  well 
enough  in  their  way,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  families  with  two  or  three  un- 
trained servants,  without  an  expense  of 
care  and  anxiety  which  makes  them  heart- 
withering  to  the  delicate  wife,  and  too  se- 
vere a  trial  to  occur  often.  America  is  the 
land  of  subdivided  fortunes,  of  a  general 
average  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  there 
ought  to  be,  therefore,  an  understanding 
in  the  social  basis  far  more  simple  than 
in  the  Old  World. 

Many  families  of  small  fortunes  know 
this,  —  they  are  quietly  living  so,  • —  but 
they  have  not  the  steadiness  to  share  their 
daily  average  living  with  a  friend,  a  trav- 
eller, or  guest,  just  as  the  Arab  shares 
nis  tent  and  the  Indian  his  bowl  of  suc- 
cotash. They  cannot  have  company,  they 
say.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  such  a  fuss  to 
get  out  the  best  things,  and  then  to  put 
them  back  again.  But  why  get  out  the 
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best  things  ?  Why  not  give  your  friend, 
what  he  would  like  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter, a  bit  of  your  average  home -life,  a 
seat  at  any  time  at  your  board,  a  seat  at 
your  fire  ?  If  he  sees  that  there  is  a  han- 
dle off  your  tea-cup,  and  that  there  is  a 
crack  across  one  of  your  plates,  he  only 
thinks,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  Well,  mine 
a'n't  the  only  things  that  meet  with  acci- 
dents," and  he  feels  nearer  to  you  ever 
after ;  he  will  let  you  come  to  his  table 
and  see  the  cracks  in  his  tea-cups,  and 
you  will  condole  with  each  other  on  the 
transient  nature  of  earthly  possessions. 
If  it  become  apparent  in  these  entirely 
undressed  rehearsals  that  your  children 
are  sometimes  disorderly,  and  that  your 
cook  sometimes  overdoes  the  meat,  and 
that  your  second  girl  sometimes  is  awk- 
ward in  waiting,  or  has  forgotten  a  table- 
propriety,  your  friend  only  feels,  "  Ah, 
well,  other  people  have  trials  as  well  as 
I,"  and  he  thinks,  if  you  come  to  see  him, 
he  shall  feel  easy  with  you. 

"  Having  company  "  is  an  expense  that 
may  always  be  felt ;  but  easy  daily  hos- 
pitality, the  plate  always  on  your  table 
for  a  friend,  is  an  expense  that  appears 
on  no  account-book,  and  a  pleasure  that 
is-  daily  and  constant. 
.  Under  this  head  of  hospitality,  let  us 
suppose  a  case.  A  traveller  comes  from 
England ;  he  comes  in  good  faith  and 
good  feeling  to  see  how  Americans  live. 
He  merely  wants  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  domestic  life,  to  see  what  there 
is  genuinely  and  peculiarly  American 
about  it.  Now  here  is  Smilax,  who  is 
living,  in  a  small,  neat  way,  on  his  sala- 
ry from  the  daily  press.  He  remembers 
hospitalities  received  from  our  traveller 
in  England,  and  wants  to  return  them. 
He  remembers,  too,  with  dismay,  a  well- 
kept  establishment,  the  well-served  table, 
the  punctilious,  orderly  servants.  Smi- 
lax keeps  two,  a  cook  and  chambermaid, 
who  divide  the  functions  of  his  establish- 
ment between  them.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
Let  him  say,  in  a  fair,  manly  way,  "  My 
dear  fellow,  I  'm  delighted  to  see  you. 
I  live  in  a  small  way,  but  I  '11  do  my  best 
for  you,  and  Mrs.  Smilax  will  be  delight- 
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ed.  Come  and  dine  with  us,  so  and  so, 
and  we  '11  bring  in  one  or  two  friends." 
So  the  man  comes,  and  Mrs.  Smilax 
serves  up  such  a  dinner  as  lies  within 
the  limits  of  her  knowledge  and  the  ca- 
pacities of  her  servants.  All  plain,  good 
of  its  kind,  unpretending,  without  an  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  English  or  French, 
—  to  do  anything  more  than  if  she  were 
furnishing  a  gala-dinner  for  her  father  or 
returned  brother.  Show  him  your  house 
freely,  just  as  it  is,  talk  to  him  freely  of 
it,  just  as  he  in  England  showed  you  his 
larger  house  and  talked  to  you  of  his 
finer  things.  If  the  man  is  a  true  man, 
he  will  thank  you  for  such  unpretending, 
sincere  welcome  ;  if  he  is  a  man  of  straw, 
then  he  is  not  worth  wasting  Mrs.  Smi- 
lax's  health  and  spirits  for,  in  unavailing 
efforts  to  get  up  a  foreign  dinner-party. 

A  man  who  has  any  heart  in  him  val- 
ues a  genuine  little  bit  of  home  more 
than  anything  else  you  can  give  him.  He 
can  get  French  cooking  at  a  restaurant ; 
he  can  buy  expensive  wines  at  first-class 
hotels,  if  he  wants  them  ;  but  the  travel- 
ler, though  ever  so  rich  and  ever  so  well- 
served  at  home,  is,  after  all,  nothing  but 
a  man  as  you  are,  and  he  is  craving  some- 
thing that  does  n't  seem  like  an  hotel,  — 
some  bit  of  real,  genuine  heart-life.  Per- 
haps he  would  like  better  than  anything 
to  show  you  the  last  photograph  of  his 
wife,  or  to  read  to  you  the  great,  round- 
hand  letter  of  his  ten-year-old  which  he 
has  got  to-day.  He  is  ready  to  cry  when 
he  thinks  of  it.  In  this  mood  he  goes  to 
see  you,  hoping  for  something  like  home, 
and  you  first  receive  him  in  a  parlor  open- 
ed only  on  state  occasions,  and  that  has 
been  circumstantially  and  exactly  fur- 
nished, as  the  upholsterer  assures  you,  as 
every  other  parlor  of  the  kind  in  the  city 
is  furnished.  You  treat  him  to  a  dinner 
got  up  for  the  occasion,  with  hired  wait- 
ers, —  a  dinner  which  it  has  taken  Mrs. 
Smilax  a  week  to  prepare  for,  and  will 
take  her  a  week  to  recover  from,  —  for 
which  the  baby  has  been  snubbed  and 
turned  off,  to  his  loud  indignation,  and 
your  young  four  -  year  -  old  sent  to  his 
aunts.  Your  traveller  eats  your  dinner, 
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and  finds  it  inferior,  as  a  work  of  art, 
to  other  dinners, — a  poor  imitation.  He 
goes  away  and  criticizes ;  you  hear  of  it, 
and  resolve  never  to  invite  a  foreigner 
again.  But  if  you  had  given  him  a  little 
of  your  heart,  a  little  home-warmth  and 
feeling, — if  you  had  shown  him  your  baby, 
and  let  him  romp  with  your  four  -  year  - 
old,  and  eat  a  genuine  dinner  with  you, — 
would  he  have  been  false  to  that  ?  Not 
so  likely.  He  wanted  something  real 
and  human, — you  gave  him  a  bad  dress- 
rehearsal,  and  dress  -  rehearsals  always 
provoke  criticism. 

Besides  hospitality,  there  is,  in  a  true 
home,  a  mission  of  charity.  It  is  a  just 
law  which  regulates  the  possession  of 
great  or  beautiful  works  of  art  in  the 
Old  World,  that  they  shall  in  some 
sense  be  considered  the  property  of  all 
who  can  appreciate.  Fine  grounds  have 
hours  when  the  public  may  be  admit- 
ted,— pictures  and  statues  may  be  shown 
to  visitors ;  and  this  is  a  noble  charity. 
In  the  same  manner  the  fortunate  indi- 
viduals who  have  achieved  the  greatest  of 
all  human  works  of  art  should  employ  it 
as  a  sacred  charity.  How  many,  moral- 
ly wearied,  wandering,  disabled,  are  heal- 
ed and  comforted  by  the  warmth  of  a 
true  home  !  When  a  mother  has  sent 
her  son  to  the  temptations  of  a  distant 
city,  what  news  is  so  glad  to  her  heart 
as  that  he  has  found  some  quiet  family 
where  he  visits  often  and  is  made  to  feel 
AT  HOME  ?  How  many  young  men  have 
good  women  saved  from  temptation  and 
shipwreck  by  drawing  them  often  to  the 
sheltered  corner  by  the  fireside!  The 
poor  artist,  —  the  wandering  genius  who 
has  lost  his  way  in  this  world,  and  stum- 
bles like  a  child  among  hard  realities,  — 
the  many  men  and  women  who,  while 
they  have  houses,  have  no  homes,  —  see 
from  afar,  in  their  distant,  bleak  life-jour- 
ney, the  light  of  a  true  home-fire,  and, 
if  made  welcome  there,  warm  their  stif- 
fened limbs,  and  go  forth  stronger  to  their 
pilgrimage.  Let  those  who  have  accom- 
plished this  beautiful  and  perfect  work 
of  divine  art  b'e  liberal  of  its  influence. 
Let  them  not  seek  to  bolt  the  doors  and 


draw  the  curtains ;  for  they  know  not, 
and  will  never  know  till  the  future  life, 
of  the  good  they  may  do  by  the  ministra- 
tion of  this  great  charity  of  home. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  the  re- 
stricted sphere  of  woman.  We  have  been 
told  how  many  spirits  among  women  are 
of  a  wider,  stronger,  more  heroic  mould 
than  befits  the  mere  routine  of  housekeep- 
ing. It  may  be  true  that  there  are  many 
women  far  too  great,  too  wise,  too  high, 
for  mere  housekeeping.  But  where  is  the 
woman  in  any  way  too  great,  or  too  high, 
or  too  wise,  to  spend  herself  in  creating  a 
home  ?  What  can  any  woman  make  di- 
viner, higher,  better  ?  From  such  homes 
go  forth  all  heroisms,  all  inspirations,  all 
great  deeds.  Such  mothers  and  such 
homes  have  made  the  heroes  and  martyrs, 
faithful  unto  death,  who  have  given  their 
precious  lives  to  us  during  these  three 
years  of  our  agony  ! 

Homes  are  the  work  of  art  peculiar  to 
the  genius  of  woman.  Man  helps  in  this 
work,  but  woman  leads ;  the  hive  is  al- 
ways in  confusion  without  the  queen- 
bee.  But  what  a  woman  must  she  be 
who  does  this  work  perfectly !  She  com- 
prehends all,  she  balances  and  arranges 
all ;  all  different  tastes  and  temperaments 
find  in  her  their  rest,  and  she  can  unite 
at  one  hearthstone  the  most  discordant 
elements.  In  her  is  order,  yet  an  order 
ever  veiled  and  concealed  by  indulgence. 
None  are  checked,  reproved,  abridged 
of  privileges  by  her  love  of  system ;  for 
she  knows  that  order  was  made  for  the 
family,  and  not  the  family  for  order. 
Quietly  she  takes  on  herself  what  all 
others  refuse  or  overlook.  What  the 
unwary  disarrange  she  silently  rectifies. 
Everybody  in  her  sphere  breathes  easy, 
feels  free  ;  and  the  driest  twig  begins  in 
her  sunshine  to  put  out  buds  and  blos- 
soms. So  quiet  are  her  operations  and 
movements,  that  none  sees  that  it  is  she 
who  holds  all  things  in  harmony;  only, 
alas,  when  she  is  gone,  how  many  things 
suddenly  appear  disordered,  inharmoni- 
ous, neglected !  All  these  threads  have 
been  smilingly  held  in  her  weak  hand. 
Alas,  if  that  is  no  longer  there ! 
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Can  any  woman  be  such  a  housekeep-  taken  up.  No  one  can  go  over  or  around 
er  without  inspiration  ?  No.  In  the  that  cross  in  science  or  in  art.  Without 
words  of  the  old  church-service,  "  Her  labor  and  self-denial  neither  Raphael  nor 
soul  must  ever  have  affiance  in  God."  Michel  Angelo  nor  Newton  was  made 
The  New  Jerusalem  of  a  perfect  home  perfect.  Nor  can  man  or  woman  create 
cometh  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  a  true  home  who  is  not  willing  in  the 
But  to  make  such  a  home  is  ambition  outset  to  embrace  life  heroically,  to  en- 
high  and  worthy  enough  for  any  woman,  counter  labor  and  sacrifice.  Only  to 
be  she  what  she  may.  such  shall  this  divinest  power  be  given 

One  thing  more.  Right  on  the  thresh-  to  create  on  earth,  that  which  is  the 

old  of  all  perfection  lies  the  cross  to  be  nearest  image  of  heaven. 


SONG. 

WE  have  been  lovers  now,  my  dear, 
It  matters  nothing  to  say  how  long, 

But  still  at  the  coming  round  o'  th'  year 
I  makfe  for  my  pleasure  a  little  song ; 

And  thus  of  my  love  I  sing,  my  dear,  — 

So  much  the  more  by  a  year,  by  a  year. 

And  still  as  I  see  the  day  depart, 
And  hear  the  bat  at  my  window  flit, 

I  sing  the  little  song  to  my  heart, 
With  just  a  change  at  the  close  of  it ; 

And  thus  of  my  love  I  sing  alway,  — 

So  much  the  more  by  a  day,  by  a  day. 

When  in  the  morning  I  see  the  skies 

Breaking  into  a  gracious  glow, 
I  say  you  are  not  my  sweetheart's  eyes, 

Your  brightness  cannot  mislead  me  so  ; 
And  I  sing  of  my  love  in  the  rising  light,  — 
So  much  the  more  by  a  night,  by  a  night. 

Both  at  the  year's  sweet  dawn  and  close, 
When  the  moon  is  filling,  or  fading  away, 

Every  day,  as  it  comes  and  goes, 
And  every  hour  of  every  day, 

My  little  song  I  repeat  and  repeat,  — 

So  much  the  more  by  an  hour,  my  sweet ! 
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WE  entered  gayly  on  our  great  contest. 
At  the  first  sound  from  Sumter,  enthusi- 
asm blazed  high  and  bright.  Bells  rang 
out,  flags  waved,  the  people  rose  as  one 
man  to  cheer  on  our  troops,  and  the 
practical  American  nation,  surveying  it- 
self with  astonishment,  pronounced  itself 

—  finger   on   pulse  —  enthusiastic ;   and 
though,  in  the  light  of  the  present  steadi- 
ly burning  determination,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  gently  to  smile  at  that  quick  up- 
springing  blaze,  and  at  the  times  when  it 
was  gravely  noted  how  the  privates  of 
our  army  took  daily  baths  and  wore  Colt's 
revolvers,  and  pet  regiments  succumbed 
under  showers  of  Havelocks,  in  contrast 
with  the  grim  official  reports  of  to-day,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  enthusiasm  health- 
ful, and  in  itself  a  lesson,  if  only  that  it 
proves  beyond  question  that  our  patriot^ 
ism  was  not  simply  a  dweller  on  the  Amer- 
ican tongue,  but  a  thing  of  the  American 
heart,   so  vitalizing  us,  so  woven  every 
day  into  the  most  minute  ramifications 
of  our  living,   so  inner  and  recognized 
a  part  of  our  thinking,  that  there  have 
been  found  some  to  doubt  its  existence, 
just  as  we  half  forget  the  gracious  air, 
because  no  labored  gasps,  in  place  of  our 
sure  and  even  breathing,  ever  by  any 
chance  announce  to  us  that  somewhere 
there  have  been  error  and  confusion  in 
its  vast  workings. 

Bitterer  texts  were  ready  all  too  soon. 
When  we  heard  how  one  had  fallen, 
bayoneted  at  the  guns,  and  another  was 
struck,  charging  on  the  foe,  and  a  third 
had  died  after  long  lingering  in  hospital, 

—  when  we  saw  our  brave  boys,  whom 
we  had  sent  out  with  huzzas,   coming 
back  to  us  with  the  blood  and  grime 
of  battle  upon  them,  maimed,  ghastly, 
dying,  dead,  —  we  knew  that  we,  whom 
God  had  hitherto  so  blessed  that  we  were 
compelled  to  look  into  the  annals  of  oth- 
er nations  for  misery  and  strife,  had  now 
commenced  a  record  of  our  own.  Hence- 
forth there  was  for  us  a  new  literature, 


new  grooves  of  thought,  new  interests. 
By  all  the  love  of  father,  brother,  hus- 
band, and  children,  we  must  learn  more 
of  this  tragic  and  tender  lore  ;  and  our 
soldiers  have  been  a  thought  not  far 
from  the  heart  and  lips  of  any  one  of  us, 
and  what  is  done,  or  doing,  or  possible 
for  them,  held  worthiest  of  our  thought 
and  time. 

Respecting  these,  we  have  had  all  to 
learn.  True,  with  us,  satisfaction  has 
at  all  times  followed  close  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  need ;  but  wisdom  in 
planning  and  administering  is  not  a  mar- 
ketable commodity,  and  so  we  are  edu- 
cating ourselves  up  to  the  emergency,  — 
the  whole  mighty  nation  at  school,  and 
learning,  we  are  bound  to  say,  with  Yan- 
kee quicknesf.  Love  has  been  for  us,  al- 
so, a  marvellous  brain-prompter.  Some 
of  our  grandest  charities  —  I  mean  char- 
ities in  the  broadest  and  sweetest  sense, 
for  it  is  we  who  owe,  not  our  soldiers  — 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  a  moment's 
need,  —  thoughts  of  the  people,  who,  in 
crises  and  at  instance  of  the  heart,  think 
well  and  swiftly.  Take  this  one  exam- 
ple. 

When  New  England's  sons  seized  their 
arms,  the  first  to  answer  the  trumpet-call 
that  rang  out  over  the  land,  and  went  in 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers  to  the  battle,  — 
when  these  men  passed  through  Phila- 
delphia, hungry  and  weary,  the  great 
heart  of  the  city  went  out  to  meet  them. 
Citizens  brought  them  into  their  houses, 
the  neighboring  shops  gave  gladly  what 
they  could,  women  came  running  with 
food  snatched  from  their  own  tables,  and 
even  little  squalid  children  toddled  out 
of  by-lanes  and  alleys  with  loaves  and 
half-loaves,  all  that  they  had  to  give,  so 
did  the  whole  people  yearn  over  their 
defenders ;  and  then  it  was  seen  how 
other  regiments  would  come  to  them, 
ready  for  the  fray,  but  dusty  and  way- 
worn, and  how  the  ambulances  would 
bring  them  back  parched  and  fainting, 
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and  —  it  was  hardly  known  how,  only 
that,  as  in  the  old  times,  "  the  people  were 
of  one  mind  and  one  accord,"  and  brought 
of  such  things  as  they  had  ;  but  on  that 
sad,  yet  proud  day,  that  brought  back  to 
them  those  who  fell  in  Baltimore  on  the 
memorable  nineteenth  of  April,— the  he- 
roes in  whom  all  claim  a  share,  and  the 
right  to  say,  not  only  Massachusetts^ 
dead  and  wounded,  but  ours  —  there  was 
ready  for  them  a  shelter  in  the  unpre- 
tending building  famous  since  as  the 
Cooper  Shop.  There  the  people  crowd- 
ed about  them,  weeping,  blessing,  con- 
soling ;  and  from  that  day  there  has  no 
regiment  from  New  England,  New  York, 
or  any  other  State,  been  suffered  to  pass 
through  Philadelphia  unrefreshed.  Wa- 
ter was  supplied  them,  and  tables  ready 
spread,  by  the  Volunteer  Corps  always 
in  attendance,  within  five  minutes  af- 
ter the  firing  of  the  gun  that  announced 
their  arrival.  There  was  shortly  added, 
also,  a  volunteer  hospital  for  the  more 
dangerously  wounded  when  first  brought 
from  the  battle-field,  and  of  it  is  told  a 
story  that  Americans  will  like  to  hear. 

It  is  of  a  Wisconsin  soldier,  who,  taken 
prisoner,  effected  his  escape  from  Rich- 
'mond.  Hiding  by  day,  he  forced  his  way 
at  night  through  morass  and  forest,  snatch- 
ed such  sleep  as  he  dared  on  the  damp  and 
sodden  earth,  went  without  food  whole 
days,  reached  our  lines  bruised,  torn,  shiv- 
ering, starving,  and  his  wounds,  which 
had  never  been  properly  cared  for,  open- 
ed afresh.  Let  him  tell  the  rest,  straight 
from  his  heart. 

"  When  I  had  my  rubber  blanket  to 
wrap  about  me,  I  was  comfortable,  and, 
snug  and  warm  in  the  cars,  I  thought 
myself  happy ;  and  when  I  heard  them 
talk  of  the  '  Cooper  Shop,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'A  cooper's  shop !  that  will  be  the 
very  place  of  all  the  earth,  for  there  I 
shall  have  a  roof  over  me,  and  the  shav- 
ings will  be  so  warm  and  dry  to  lie  upon  ! ' 
but  when  they  carried  me  in,  and  I  open- 
ed my  eyes  and  saw  what  was  the  Cooper 
Shop,  and  the  long  tables  all  loaded  for 
the  poor  soldiers,  and  when  they  took  me 
to  the  hospital  up-stairs,  and  placed  me 


in  a  bed,  and  real  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  came  and  waited 
on  me,  my  manliness  left  me." 

A  want  of  manliness,  O  honest  heart, 
for  which  there  need  be  no  shame !  Pre- 
cious tribute  to  our  country's  great  love 
for  her  sons !  For  this  is  no  sectional 
charity,  only  one  example  culled  from 
thousands ;  for  the  land  must,  of  a  neces- 
sity, be  overshadowed  by  the  tree  that 
has  a  root  under  almost  every  Northern 
hearth-stone ;  and  then  see  how  we  are 
all  bound  together  by  the  heart-strings  ! 

Forty  thousand  men-at-arms  are  look- 
ing gravely  at  the  height  towering  above 
the  valley  in  which  they  stand.  "  Impreg- 
nable "  military  science  pronounced  it ; 
but  the  men  scaling  it  know  nothing  of 
this  word  "  impregnable."  They  have 
heard  nothing  of  an  order  for  retreat,  — 
they  are  filled  with  a  divine  wrath  of  bat- 
tle, and  each  man  is  as  mad  as  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  officers  are  powerless  to  hold 
them  back,  and  catch  the  infection  and  are 
swept  on  with  them,  and  climbing,  jump- 
ing, slipping,  toiling  on  hands  and  knees, 
swinging  from  tree  and  bush,  any  way, 
any  how,  but  always  onward,  never  back- 
ward, they  surge  up  over  the  mountain- 
top,  deadly  volleys  crashing  right  in 
among  them,  and  set  on  the  llebels  with 
a  wild  hurrah  !  and  the  hearts  below  beat 
faster,  and  rough  lips  curse  the  blinding 
smoke  and  fog  that  veil  all  the  crest, 
and  on  a  sudden  a  shout,  —  such  a  one 
as  the  children  of  Israel  gave,  when  the 
high-piled  walls  of  water  bent  and  sway- 
ed and  came  waving  and  thundering 
down  on  Pharaoh's  hopeless  hosts,  —  for 
there,  high  up  in  heaven,  streaming  out 
through  parting  smoke,  is  the  flag,  torn, 
blood-stained,  ball-riddled,  but  the  dear 
old  red,  white,  and  blue,  waving  over 
the  enemy's  works ;  and  then  the  tele- 
graph flashed  out  the  brave  news  over 
the  exulting  country,  and  the  press  took 
up  the  story,  and  women  said,  with  kind- 
ling faces,  "  My  son,  or  my  brother,  or 
my  husband  may  be  dead,  but,  oh,  our 
boys  have  done  glorious  things  at  Lookout 
Mountain  1 "  —  and  History  will  tell  how 
a  grander  charge  was  never  made,  and 
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calmly  note  the  loss  in  dead  and  wound- 
ed, —  so  many  thousands,  —  and  pass  on. 

But  we  are  not  History,  and  our  dead, 
—  well,  we  will  give  them  graves  that 
shall  be  ever  green  with  laurels,  and  their 
swords  shall  be  our  most  precious  legacy 
to  our  children,  and  their  memories  shall 
be  a  part  of  our  household ;  but  our  wound- 
ed, for  whom  there  is  yet  hope,  who  may 
yet  live,  —  the  cry  goes  up  from  Wis- 
consin, and  Maine,  and  Iowa,  and  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Where  are  they,  and  how  cared  for?  We 
are  all,  as  I  said,  bound  by  the  heart- 
strings in  a  common  interest.  The  Boston 
woman  with  her  boy  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Maine  mother  with 
one  in  New  Orleans  or  Texas,  and  the 
Kansas  father  with  a  son  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  all  clamor,  "  Is  mine  among 
the  wounded,  and  do  care  and  science  for 
him  all  that  care  and  science  should  ?  " 

The  Field  Relief  Corps  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  are  prompt  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, reaching  the  groaning  sufferers 
even  before  their  own  surgeons.  Said 
one  man,  lying  there  badly  wounded, — 

"  And  what  do  they  pay  yez  for  this  ? 
What  do  you  get  ?  " 

"  Pay  !  We  ask  nothing,  only  the  sol- 
dier's '  God  bless  you.' " 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  Then  sure  here  's 
plenty  of  the  coin,  fresh  minted !  God  bless 
you !  God  bless  you !  and  the  good  Lord 
be  good  to  you,  and  remember  yez  as 
you  have  remembered  us,  and  love  yez 
and  your  children  after  you ;  and  sure,  if 
that  is  all,  it 's  plenty  of  that  sort  of  pay 
the  poor  soldier  has  for  you  !  " 

God  bless  such  men !  we  echo ;  but  after 
that,  what  then  ?  Our  beloved  are  taken 
to  the  hospitals,  and  we  know,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  that  hospitals  are  buildings  con- 
taining long  rows  of  beds,  and  that  sci- 
ence is  doing  its  utmost  in  their  behalf; 
but  when  our  friends  write  us  from  across 
seas,  they  tell  us,  not  only  how  they  are, 
but  where,  —jotting  down  little  pen-and- 
ink  pictures  to  show  us  how  stands  the 
writing-table,  and  how  hangs  the  picture, 
and  where  is  the  fauteuil,  that  we  may 
see  them  as  they  are  daily  ;  so  we  crave 


something  more,  we  feel  shut  out,  we 
want  to  get  at  their  daily  living,  to  know 
something  of  hospital-life. 

Hospitals  have  sprung  up  as  if  sown 
broadcast,  and  these,  too,  of  no  mean  or- 
der. True,  in  our  first  haste  and  inex- 
perience, viciously  planned  hospitals  were 
erected ;  but  these  and  the  Crimean  blun- 
ders have  served  us  as  beacons,  and  the 
anxious  care  of  the  Government  has  been 
untiring,  the  outlay  of  money  and  things 
more  precious  unbounded ;  and  those  who 
have  had  this  weighty  matter  in  charge 
have  no  reason  to  fear  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  The  Boston  Free  Hospital 
in  excellence  of  plan  and  beauty  of  de- 
sign can  be  excelled  by  none.  Philadel- 
phia boasts  the  two  largest  military  hos- 
pitals in  the  world.  Of  the  twenty-three 
in  and  about  Washington  many  are  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  The  general  hospital 
at  Fort  Schuyler  is  admirable  in  plan  and 
locale,  and  this  latter  condition  is  found 
to  be  of  vast  importance.  A  Rebel  bat- 
tery, with  an  incurable  habit  of  using  the 
hospital  as  a  target,  would  scarcely  be  so 
dangerous  as  a  low,  water-sogged,  clayey 
soil,  with  its  inevitable  results  of  fever, 
rheumatism,  and  bowel -complaints. 

Spotless  cleanliness  is  another  indispen- 
sable characteristic, — not  only  urged,  but 
.enforced ;  for  there  is  no  such  notable 
housewife  as  the  Government.  The  vast 
"  Mower"  Hospital  at  Chestnut  Hill,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  as  well  kept  as  a  la- 
dy's boudoir  should  be.  It  is  built  around 
a  square  of  seven  acres,  in  which  stand 
the  surgeon's  lecture-room,  the  chapel, 
the  platform  for  the  band,  etc.  A  long 
corridor  goes  about  this  square,  rounded 
at  the  corners,  and  lighted  on  one  side 
by  numerous  large  windows,  which,  if  re- 
moved in  summer,  must  leave  it  almost 
wholly  open.  From  the  opposite  side  ra- 
diate the  sick-wards,  fifty  in  number,  one 
story  in  height,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five feet  in  length,  and  twenty  feet 
farther  apart  at  the  extremity  than  at  the 
corridor,  thus  completely  isolating  them 
from  each  other.  A  railway  runs  the 
length  of  the  corridor,  on  which  small 
cars  convey  meals  to  the  mess-rooms  at- 
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tached  to  each  of  the  wards  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  leave  them,  stores, 
and  even  the  sick  themselves ;  and  the 
corridor,  closed  in  winter  and  warmed  by 
stoves,  forms  a  huge  and  airy  exercise- 
hall  for  the  convalescent  patients.  As 
for  the  cooking-facilities,  they  are  some- 
thing prodigious,  at  least  in  the  sight  of 
ordinary  kitchens,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired,  unless  it  were  that  discriminating 
kettle  of  the  Erse  king,  that  could  cook 
for  any  given  number  of  men  and  appor- 
tion the  share  of  each  to  his  rank  and 
needs.  Such  a  kettle  might  make  the 
"extra-diet"  kitchen  unnecessary;  oth- 
erwise, I  can  hardly  tell  where  improve- 
ment would  be  possible. 

But  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
West  Philadelphia,  none  can  compare  in 
hugeness  with  this  Skrymir  of  hospitals, 
the  hospital-buildings,  as"  a  rule,  have  ev- 
erywhere a  strong  family-likeness.  The 
pavilion  -  system,  which  isolates  each  of 
the  sick -wards,  allowing  it  free  circula- 
tion of  air  about  three  of  its  sides,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  only  one  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  is  introduced  in  all  such  build- 
ings of  modern  date.  Ridge-ventilation, 
obtained  by  means  of  openings  on  either 
srde  of  the  ridge,  is  also  very  generally 
used,  and  advocated  even  in  permanent 
hospitals  of  stone  and  brick.  Science 
and  Common  Sense  at  last  have  frater- 
nized, and  work  together  hand  in  hand. 
The  good  old  -  fashioned  plan  of  slowly 
stewing  the  patient  to  death,  or  at  least 
to  a  fever,  in  confined  air  and  stale  odors, 
equal  parts,  is  almost  abandoned ;  and  to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  Charles  Reade, 
"  Nature  gets  now  a  pat  on  the  back,  in- 
stead of  a  kick  under  the  bed."  Proper 
ventilation  begins,  ends,  and  forms  the 
gist  of  almost  every  chapter  in  our  hos- 
pital-manuals ;  and  I  think  they  should  be 
excellent  summer-reading,  for  a  pleasant 
breeze  seems  to  rustle  every  page,  so  ear- 
nestly is,  first,  pure  air,  second,  pure  air, 
and  third,  pure  air,  impressed  upon  the 
student,  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  up- 
on precept." 

The  Mower  Hospital,  which  employs 
ten  hundred  and  fifty  gas-burners,  uses 


daily  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  can  receive  between 
five  and  six  thousand  patients,  is  free  even 
from  a  suspicion  of  the  "  hospital-smell." 
The  Campbell  and  Harewood,  at  Wash- 
ington, are  models  in  this  respect,  and 
can  rank  with  many  a  handsome  drawing- 
room.  The  last-named  institution  is  also 
delightfully  situated  on  grounds  once  be- 
longing to  the  Rebel  Corcoran,  compris- 
ing some  two  hundred  acres,  laid  out  with 
shaded  walks,  and  adorned  with  rustic 
bridges  and  summer-houses,  —  a  fashion 
of  deriving  aid  arid  comfort  from  the  en- 
emy which  does  n't  come  under  the  head 
of  treason. 

On  hygienic  grounds,  all  possible  traps 
are  set  to  catch  sunbeams.  One  hospital 
has  a  theatre  in  the  mess-room,  of  which 
the  scenery  is  painted  by  a  convalescent, 
and  the  stage,  foot-lights,  etc.,  are  the  work 
of  the  soldiers.  The  performers  are  ama- 
teurs, taken  from  among  the  patients ;  and 
the  poor  fellows  who  can  be  moved,  but 
are  unable  to  walk,  are  carried  down  in 
the  dumb-waiter  to  share  in  the  enter- 
tainment. Another  has  a  library,  read- 
ing-room, and  a  printing-press,  which 
strikes  off  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  which 
are  a  serial  story,  poetry,  and  many  pro- 
found and  moral  reflections.  The  men 
play  cards  and  backgammon,  read,  write, 
smoke,  and  tell  marvellous  stories,  com- 
mencing, "  It  was  n't  fairly  day,  and  we 
were  hardly  wide  enough  awake  to  tell  a 
tree-stump  from  a  gray  coat,"— or, "  When 
we  saw  them  coming,  we  first  formed  in 
.  square,  corner  towards  them  you  know, 
and  waited  till  they  were  close  on  us, 
and  then,  Sir,  we  opened  and  gave  them 
our  cannon,  grape-shot,  right  slap  into 
them,"  —  or  good  -  humoredly  rally  each 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  that  unlucky  regi- 
ment perfectly  cut  up  in  its  first  battle, 
and  known  as  "  six-weeks'  soldiers  and 
six-months'  hospital-men." 

But  these  are  mere  surface-facts.  Hos- 
pital-life is  woven  in  a  different  pattern 
from  our  own,  the  shades  deeper,  the 
gold  brighter,  and  we  find  in  it  very 
much  of  heroism  in  plain  colors,  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  rough  texture. 
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One  poor  fellow,  yet  dim-eyed  and  faint 
from  long  battling  for  his  ebbing  life,  will 
motion  away  the  offered  delicacy,  point- 
ing to  some  other  bed :  —  "  Give  it  to  him ; 
he  needs  it  more  than  I " ;  or  sometimes, 
if  money  is  offered,  "  I  have  just  been 
paid  off;  let  that  man  have  it;  he  has 
nothing."  Then  some  of  the  convales- 
cents furnish  our  best  and  tenderest  nurs- 
es. A  soldier  was  brought  from  Rich- 
mond badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  While 
in  the  prison  his  wounds  had  received 
no  attention,  and  he  was  in  such  enfee- 
bled condition,  that,  when  amputation  be- 
came inevitable,  it  was  feared  he  would 
die  of  the  operation.  Plardly  breathing, 
made  over  apparently  unto  death,  one  of 
these  soldier-nurses  took  him  in  charge, 
for  five  days  and  nights  kept  close  by 
his  bed,  scarcely  leaving  him  an  instant, 
watching  his  faltering,  flickering  breath, 
as  his  mother  might  have  done,  wresting 
him  by  force  of  vigilance  and  tenderest 
care  from  the  very  clutch  of  the  Destroy- 
er, rejoicing  over  his  recovery  as  for  that 
of  a  dear  and  only  brother.  Another,  like- 
wise brought  from  Richmond,  won  the 
pity  of  a  lady,  a  chance  visitor.  She  came 
to  him  every  day,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
washed  his  wounds,  dressed  them,  nursed 
him  back  into  the  confines  of  life,  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  furlough,  took  him  to  her 
own  house  to  complete  the  cure,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  regiment  —  well. 

Over  a  third,  a  ruddy-faced  New-Eng- 
land boy  hardly  yet  into  manhood,  hung 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  quivering  lips 
and  swimming  eyes  —  for  they  come, 
there,  to  love  our  poor  boys  most  tender- 
ly —  had  spoken  his  death-warrant.  He 
was  silent  a  moment.  Even  a  brave  soul 
stops  and  catches  breath,  at  the  unex- 
pected nearness  of  the  Great  Revelation ; 
then  he  asked  to  be  baptized, — "  because 
his  mother  was  a  Christian,  and  he  had 
promised  her,  if  he  died,  and  not  on  bat- 
tle-field, to  have  this  rite  performed,  that 
she  might  know  that  he  shared  this  Holy 
Faith  with  her,  and  was  not  forgetful  of 
her  wishes  " ;  and  so  he  was  baptized,  and 
died. 

There  are  cheerier  phases.     Side  by 


side  lay  a  New-Yorker,  a  Pennsylvanian, 
and  a  Scotch  boy,  all  terribly  wounded. 
By  the  by,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
are  few  sabre-wounds,  and  almost  liter- 
ally none  from  the  bayonet ;  the  work 
of  destruction  being,  in  almost  all  cases, 
that  of  the  rending  Minie  ball.  The 
fathers  of  the  New-Yorker  and  Pennsvl- 
vanian  had  just  visited  them,  and  they 
were  chatting  cheerily  of  their  homes. 
The  Scotch  boy,  who  had  lost  a  leg, 
looked  up,  brightly  smiling  also. 

"  My  mother  will  be  here  on  Wednes- 
day, from  Scotland.  When  she  knew 
that  I  had  enlisted,  she  sent  me  word 
that  I  had  done  well  to  take  up  arms  for 
a  country  that  had  been  so  good  to  me ; 
and  when  she  heard  that  I  was  wounded, 
she  wrote  that  she  should  take  the  next 
steamer  for  the  United  States." 

And,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  woman,  on  Wednesday  she  was 
by  his  bedside,  redeeming  her  word  to 
the  very  day. 

Sometimes  the  men  grumble  a  little. 
One  poor  fellow,  with  a  bullet  through 
his  lungs,  took  high  and  strong  ground 
against  the  meat :  —  "  Oh !  God  love  ye ! 
how  could  a  body  eat  it,  swimming  in  fat  ? 
but  tjie  eggs,  they  was  beautiful ;  and  the 
toast  is  good ;  ye  '11  send  me  some  of  that 
for  me  supper  ?  "  But  as  a  rule  they  are 
cheery  and  contented,  grow  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  nurses  and  the  visitors, 
and,  when  back  in  camp,  write  letters 
of  fond  remembrance  to  their  hospital- 
homes. 

No  one  has  ever  suspected  ledgers  of  a 
latent  angelic  principle, — and  yet,  if  un- 
paid benevolence,  consolation  poured  on 
wounded  hearts,  hope  given  to  despair, 
and  help  to  poverty  and  misery,  have  in 
them  anything  heavenly,  then  have  our 
soldiers  a  guardian  angel  in  the  Hospital 
Directory.  There  has  been  a  battle,  and 
three  or  four  days  of  maddening  suspense, 
and  then  the  cold,  hopeless  newspaper- 
list;  and  your  son,  mother,  who  played 
about  your  knee  only  a  little  tune  ago, 
and  went  out  in  his  youthful  pride  to 
battle,  is  there,  wounded,  —  or  your  lov- 
er, girl,  who  has  taught  you  the  deeper 
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meaning  of  a  woman's  life, — or  your  hus- 
band, sad  woman,  whose  children  stand 
at  your  knee  scared  by  your  tears. 

"  The  regiment  stood  like  a  rock  against 
the  enemy's  furious  onset,  and  its  blood- 
stained colors  are  forever  glorious " ;  but 
it  went  out  nine  hundred  strong,  and  it 
comes  back  with  two  hundred,  and  what 
do  you  care  now  for  laurel- wreaths  ?  He 
is  not  with  them.  There  are  railroads, 
—  you  can  near  the  battle-field,  but  you 
cannot  reach  it ;  you  can  inquire,  but  the 
officers  must  care  for  the  living,  —  "  let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead " ;  and  while 
you  are  frantically  asking  and  searching, 
he  is  dying,  suffering,  calling  for  you ; 
and  then  you  find  that  the  Hospital  Di- 
rectory has  trace  of  him,  and  the  kindly, 
patient  members  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission are  ready  with  time,  and  money, 
if  needed,  to  put  you  on  it ;  and  if  ever 
you  have  had  that  horror  of  uncertainty 
strong  upon  you,  you  will  not  think  that 
I  have  strained  the  language,  when  I  call 
this  most  pitiful  and  Christian  charity  a 
guardian  angel.  Hear  the  inquiries  :  — 
"  By  the  love  you  bear  your  own  moth- 
er, tell  me  where  my  boy  is  !  only  give 
me  some  tidings  ! "  "I  pray  you,  tell  me 
of  these  two  nephews  for  whom  I  am 
seeking :  I  have  had  fourteen  nephews 
in  the  service,  and  these  two  are  the  only 
ones  left."  Words  like  these  put  soul 
and  meaning  into  the  following  statistics, 
given  by  Mr.  Brown,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  Directory  at  Washington. 

"  The  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Hos- 
pital Directory  of  the  United  States  San- 
itary Commission  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
1862.  In  the  month  of  December  fol- 
lowing I  was  ordered  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
to  organize  a  Directory  Bureau  for  the 
Western  Department  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  in  January  ended  my 
labor  in  that  department.  Returning  to 
Washington,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  upon  the 
same  duty  performed  at  the  West,  I 
completed  the  entire  organization  of  the 
four  bureaus  by  the  fifth  of  March,  1863. 
Since  the  first  of  June,  at  these  several 


bureaus,  the  returns  from  every  United 
States  General  Hospital  of  the  army, 
233  in  number,  have  been  regularly  re- 
ceived. 

"  The  total  number  of  names  on  record 
is  513,437.  The  total  number  of  inqui- 
ries for  information  has  been  12,884,  and 
the  number  of  successful  answers  render- 
ed 9,203,  being  seventy-two  per  cent,  on 
the  number  received.  The  remaining 
twenty-eight  per  cent.,  of  whom  no  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained,  are  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  Peninsula  campaign, 
before  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  etc." 

In  the  Sanitary  Commission,  mentioned 
here,  our  soldiers  have  yet  another  friend, 
for  whom  even  our  copious  Anglo-Saxon 
can  find  no  word  of  description  at  once 
strong,  wise,  tender,  and  far  -  reaching  ; 
but  perhaps  a  simple  story,  taken  from 
the  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin,  will 
speak  more  clearly,  and  better  to  the 
heart,  than  pages  of  dry  records. 

"  Away  up  in  the  fourth  story  of  Hos- 
pital No.  3,  and  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
ward,  was  seen,  one  day,  an  old  lad) 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a  mere  lad,  who  was 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  death  by  chron- 
ic diarrhoea.  She  was  a  plain,  honest- 
hearted  farmer's  wife,  her  face  all  aglow 
with  motherly  love,  and  who,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  had  likely  never  be- 
fore travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
neighborhood,  but  now  had  come  many 
a  long  mile  to  do  what  might  be  done  for 
her  boy.  In  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion she  informed  her  questioner,  that, 
'  if  she  could  only  get  something  that 
tasted  like  home, — some  good  tea,  for  in- 
stance, which  she  could  make  herself,  and 
which  would  be  better  than  that  of  the 
hospital,  —  she  thought  it  might  save  her 
son's  life.'  Of  course  it  was  sent  to  her, 
and  on  a  subsequent  visit  she  expressed 
her  thanks  in  a  simple,  hearty  way,  quite 
in  keeping  with  her  appearance.  Still 
she  seemed  sad ;  something  was  on  her 
mind  that  evidently  troubled  her,  and, 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  'would  not  down.' 
At  length  it  came  out  in  a  confiding,  in- 
nocent way,— more,  evidently,  because  it 
was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts  than  for 
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the  purpose  of  receiving  sympathy,  — 
that  her  means  were  about  exhausted. 
'  I  did  n't  think  that  it  would  take  so  much 
money  ;  it  is  so  much  farther  away  from 
home  than  I  had  thought,  and  board  here 
is  so  very  high,  that  I  have  hardly  enough 
left  to  take  me  back ;  and  by  another 
week  I  will  have  to  leave  him.  I  have 
been  around  to  the  stores  to  buy  some 
little  things  that  he  would  eat,  —  for  he 
can't  eat  this  strong  food,  —  but  the  pri- 
ces are  so  high  that  I  .can't  buy  them, 
and  I  am  afraid,  that,  if  I  go  away,  and  if 
he  does  n't  get  something  different  to  eat, 
that  maybe,'  and  the  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks,  '  he  won't  —  be  so  well.' 

"Her  listener  thought  that  difficulty 
might  be  overcome,  and,  if  she  would 
put  on  her  bonnet,  they  would  go  to  a 
store  where  articles  were  cheap.  Accord- 
ingly they  arrived  in  front  of  the  large 
three-story  building  which  Government 
has  assigned  to  the  Commission,  and  the 
old  lady  was  soon  running  her  eyes  over 
the  long  rows  of  boxes,  bales,  and  bar- 
rels that  stretched  for  a  hundred  feet 
down  the  room,  but  was  most  fascinated 
by  the  bottles  and  cans  on  the  shelves. 
He  ordered  a  supply  of  sugar,  tea,  soft 
crackers,  and  canned  fruit,  then  chicken 
and  oysters,  then  jelly  and  wine,  brandy, 
milk,  and  under-clothing,  till  the  basket 
was  full.  As  the  earlier  articles  nestled 
under  its  lids,  her  face  was  glowing  with 
satisfaction ;  but  as  the  later  lots  arriv- 
..ed,  she  would  draw  him  aside  to  whisper 
tbat  '  it  was  too  much,'  —  '  really  she  had 
n't  enough  money  ' ;  and  when  the  more 
.  expensive  items  came  from  the  shelves, 
the  shadow  of  earnestness  which  gloomed 
her  countenance  grew  into  one  of  per- 
plexity, her  soul  vibrating  between  moth- 
erly yearning  for  the  lad  on  his  bed  and 
the  scant  purse  in  her  pocket,  till,  slowly, 
and  with  great  reluctance,  she  began  to 
return  the  costliest. 

"  '  Had  n't  you  better  ask  the  price  ?  ' 
said  her  guide. 

"  '  How  much  is  it  ? ' 

"  '  Nothing,'  replied  the  store-keeper. 

"  '  Sir ! '  queried  she,  in  the  utmost 
amazement,  '  nothing  for  all  this  ? ' 


"  'My  good  woman,'  asked  the  guide, 
'  have  you  a  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  in  your 
neighborhood  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  they  had ;  she  belonged  to  it 
herself. 

"  '  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  becomes 
of  the  garments  you  make,  and  the  fruit 
you  put  up  ?  ' 

"  She  had  n't  thought,  —  she  supposed 
they  went  to  the  army,  —  but  was  evi- 
dently bothered  to  know  what  connection 
there  could  be  between  their  Aid  Society 
and  that  basket. 

"  '  These  garments  that  you  see  came 
from  your  society,  or  other  societies  just 
like  yours ;  so  did  these  boxes  and  barrels ; 
that  milk  came  from  New  York;  those 
fruits  from  Boston  ;  that  wine  was  likely 
purchased  with  gold  from  California ;  and 
it  is  all  for  sick  soldiers,  your  son  as  much 
as  for  any  one  else.  This  is  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  storehouse ; 
you  must  come  here  whenever  you  wish, 
and  call  for  everything  you  want ;  and 
you  must  stay  with  your  son  until  he  is 
able  to  go  home  :  never  mind  the  mon- 
ey's giving  out ;  you  shall  have  more, 
which,  when  you  get  back,  you  can  re- 
fund for  the  use  of  other  mothers  and 
sons?  when  you  are  ready  to  go,  I  will 
put  him  in  a  berth  where  he  can  lie 
down,  and  you  shall  save  his  life  yet.' 

"  She  did,  —  God  bless  her  innocent, 
motherly  heart !  —  when  nothing  but 
motherly  care  could  have  achieved  it ; 
and  when  last  seen,  on  a  dismal,  drizzly 
morning,  was,  with  her  face  beaming  out 
the  radiance  of  hope,  making  a  cup  of 
tea  on  the  stove  of  a  caboose  -  car  for 
the  convalescent,  who  was  snugly  tuck- 
ed away  in  the  caboose  -  berth,  waiting 
the  final  whistle  of  the  locomotive  that 
would  speed  them  both  homeward." 

But  for  many  of  our  soldiers  there  is 
yet  another  phase  in  store,  —  that  sad 
time  when  the  clangor  and  fierce  joy  and 
wild,  exulting  hurrah  of  the  battle  are 
over  forever ;  and  so,  too,  is  over  tender 
hospital -nursing,  and  they  are  sent  out 
by  hundreds,  cured  of  their  wounds,  but 
maimed,  the  sources  of  life  half  drained, 
vigor  gone,  hope  all  spent,  to  limp  through 
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the  blind  alleys  and  by-ways  of  life,  drop- 
ped out  of  the  remembrance  of  a  country 
that  has  used  and  forgotten  them.  They 
have  given  for  her,  not  life,  but  all  that 
makes  life  pleasant,  hopeful,  or  even  pos- 
sible. It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  common 
decency,  if  she  has  no  laurels  to  spare, 
she  should  at  least  give  them  in  return 
—  a  daily  dinner.  Already,  however,  has 
the  idea  been  set  forth,  after  a  better  fash- 
ion than  I  can  hope  to  do,  —  in  wood  and 
stone,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  charter. 

In  Philadelphia  stands  the  first  char- 
tered "  Home  "  for  disabled  soldiers,  a 
cheery  old  house,  dating  back  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  the  British  army 
in  1777-8,  founded  and  supported  by 
private  citizens,  open  to  all,  of  what- 
ever State,  and  fully  looking  its  title,  a 
"  Home  " ;  and  as  the  want  is  more  wide- 
ly felt,  and  presses  closer  upon  us,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  everywhere  we  shall 
find  such  "  Homes,"  and  as  we  grow 
graver,  sadder,  and  wiser,  under  the  hard 
teaching  of  our  war,  and  more  awake  to 
the  thought  that  we  have  done  with  our 
splendid  unclouded  youth,  and  must  now 
take  upon  us  the  sterner  responsibilities 
of  our  manhood,  that  a  new  spirit  will 
spring  up  among  us,  —  the  spirit  of 'that 
woman  who,  with  a  bedridden  mother, 


an  ailing  sister,  and  a  shop  to  tend,  as 
their  only  means  of  support,  yet  finds 
time  to  visit  our  sick  soldiers,  and  carry 
to  them  the  little  that  she  can  spare,  and 
that  which  she  has  begged  of  her  wealth- 
ier neighbors,  —  the  spirit  of  that  poor 
seamstress  who  snatches  an  hour  daily 
from  her  exhausting  toil  to  sew  for  the 
soldiers,  —  the  spirit  of  that  mechanic, 
who,  having  nothing  to  give,  makes  box- 
es in  his  evening  leisure,  and  sells  them 
for  the  soldiers,  —  the  spirit  of  the  brooks, 
that  never  hesitate  between  up-hill  and 
down,  because  "  all  the  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  never  full," — the 
spirit  of  all  who  do  with  love  and  zeal 
whatever  their  hands  find  to  do,  and 
sigh,  not  because  it  is  so  little,  but  be- 
cause it  is  not  better. 

God  grant  that  this  spirit  may  obtain 
among  us,  —  that  our  soldiers,  and  their 
helpless  families,  may  be  to  us  a  national 
trust,  for  which  we  are  bound  individual- 
ly, even  the  very  humblest  and  meanest 
of  us,  to  care.  The  field  is  vast,  and  white 
for  the  harvest.  Now,  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  in  the  name  of  honor,  for  very 
shame's  sake,  where  we  counted  our  la- 
borers by  tens,  let  us  number  them  by  fif- 
ties, —  where  there  were  hundreds,  let 
there  be  thousands. 


WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY. 


BY  ONE  WHO  KNEW  HIM. 


THE  great  master  of  English  prose  has 
left  us  suddenly,  but  to  himself  not  un- 
expectedly. In  the  maturity  of  his  pow- 
ers, with  his  enduring  position  in  litera- 
ture fairly  won  and  recognized,  with  the 
provision  which  spurred  him  to  constant 
work  secured  to  those  he  loved,  his  death 
saddens  us  rather  through  the  sense  of 
our  own  loss  than  from  the  tragic  regret 
which  is  associated  with  an  unaccomplish- 
ed destiny.  More  fortunate  than  Field- 


ing, he  was  allowed  to  take  the  measure 
of  his  permanent  fame.  The  niche  where- 
in he  shall  henceforth  stand  was  chiselled 
while  he  lived.  One  by  one  the  doubters 
confessed  their  reluctant  faith,  unfriend- 
ly critics  dropped  their  blunted  steel,  and 
no  man  dared  to  deny  him  the  place  which 
was  his,  and  his  only,  by  right  of  genius. 

In  one  sense,  however,  he  was  misun- 
derstood by  the  world,  and  he  has  died 
before  that  profounder  recognition  which 
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he  craved  had  time  to  mature.  All  the 
breadth  and  certainty  of  his  fame  failed 
to  compensate  him  for  the  lack  of  this :  the 
man's  heart  coveted  that  justice  which 
was  accorded  only  to  the  author's  brain. 
Other  pens  may  sum  up  the  literary  rec- 
ord he  has  left  behind :  I  claim  the  right 
of  a  friend  who  knew  and  loved  him  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  man.  The  testimony, 
which,  while  living,  he  was  too  proud  to 
have  desired,  may  now  be  laid  reverent- 
ly upon  his  grave. 

There  is  a  delicacy  to  be  observed  in 
describing  one's  intercourse  with  a  de- 
parted great  man,  since  death  does  not 
wholly  remove  that  privacy  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  respect  in  life.  Yet  the  veil 
which  we  charitably  drop  upon  weakness 
or  dishonor  may  surely  be  lifted  to  dis- 
close the  opposite  qualities.  I  shall  re- 
peat no  word  of  Thackeray's  which  he 
would  have  wished  unsaid  or  suppressed : 
I  shall  say  no  more  than  he  would  him- 
self have  said  of  a  contemporary  to  whom 
the  world  had  not  done  full  justice.  Dur- 
ing a  friendship  of  nearly  seven  years, 
he  permitted  me  to  see  that  one  true  side 
of  an  author's  nature  which  is  never  so 
far  revealed  to  the  public  that  the  malig- 
nant may  avail  themselves  of  his  candor 
to  assail  or  the  fools  to  annoy  him.  He 
is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  malice,  ob- 
trusive sentiment,  or  vain  curiosity ;  and 
the  "  late  remorse  of  love,"  which  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  man  may  here  and 
there  provoke,  can  atone  for  past  wrong 
only  by  that  considerate,  tender  judg- 
ment of  the  living  of  which  he  was  an 
example. 

I  made  Thackeray's  acquaintance  in 
New  York  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1855.  With  the  first  grasp  of  his  broad 
hand,  and  the  first  look  of  his  large,  se- 
rious gray  eyes,  I  received  an  impression 
of  the  essential  manliness  of  his  nature, — 
of  his  honesty,  his  proud,  almost  defiant 
candor,  his  ever-present,  yet  shrinking 
tenderness,  and  that  sadness  of  the  moral 
sentiment  which  the  world  persisted  in 
regarding  as  cynicism.  This  impression 
deepened  with  my  further  acquaintance, 
and  was  never  modified.  Although  he 


belonged  to  the  sensitive,  irritable  ge- 
nus, his  only  manifestations  of  impatience 
which  I  remember  were  when  that  which 
he  had  written  with  a  sigh  was  interpret- 
ed as  a  sneer.  When  so  misunderstood, 
he  scorned  to  set  himself  right.  "  I  have 
no  brain  above  the  eyes,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say ;  "I  describe  what  I  see." 
He  was  quick  and  unerring  in  detecting 
the  weaknesses  of  his  friends,  and  spoke  of 
them  with  a  tone  of  disappointment  some- 
times bordering  on  exasperation  ;  but  he 
was  equally  severe  upon  his  own  short- 
comings. He  allowed  no  friend  to  think 
him  better  than  his  own  deliberate  esti- 
mate made  him.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  whose  nature  was  so  immovably  bas- 
ed on  truth. 

In  a  conversation  upon  the  United 
States,  shortly  after  we  first  met,  he 
said,  — 

"  There  is  one  thing  in  this  country 
which  astonishes  me.  You  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  culture  which  contradicts  all 
my  experience.  There  are "  (men- 
tioning two  or  three  names  well  known 
in  New  York)  "  who  I  know  have  aris- 
en from  nothing,  yet  they  are  fit  for  any 
society  in  the  world.  They  would  be 
just  as  self-possessed  and  entertaining  in 
the  presence  of  stars  and  garters  as  they 
are  here  to-night.  Now,  in  England,  a 
man  who  has  made  his  way  up,  as  they 
have,  does  n't  seem  able  to  feel  his  social 
dignity.  A  little  bit  of  the  flunky  sticks 
in  him  somewhere.  I  am,  perhaps,  as 
independent  in  this  respect  as  any  one  I 
know,  yet  I  'm  not  entirely  sure  of  my- 
self." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  I  asked  him, 
"  what  Goethe  says  of  the  boys  in  Ven- 
ice ?  He  explains  their  cleverness,  grace, 
and  self-possession  as  children  by  the 
possibility  of  any  one  of  them  becoming 
Doge." 

"  That  may  be  the  secret,  after  all," 
said  Thackeray.  "  There  is  no  country 
like  yours  for  a  young  man  who  is  oblig- 
ed to  work  for  his  own  place  and  for- 
tune. If  I  had  sons,  I  should  send  them 
here." 

Afterwards,  in  London,  I  visited  witli 
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him  the  studio  of  Baron  Marochetti,  the 
sculptor,  who  was  then  his  next-door 
neighbor  in  Onslow  Square,  Brompton. 
The  Baron,  it  appeared,  had  promised 
him  an  original  wood-cut  of  Albert  Dii- 
rer's,  for  whom  Thackeray  had  a  spe- 
cial admiration.  Soon  after  our  entrance, 
the  sculptor  took  down  a  small  engrav- 
ing from  the  wall,  saying,  — 

"  Now  you  have  it,  at  last." 

The  subject  was  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon. 

Thackeray  inspected  it  with  great  de- 
light for  a  few  minutes  :  then,  suddenly 
becoming  grave,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  — 

"  I  shall  hang  it  near  the  head  of  my 
bed,  where  I  can  see  it  every  morning. 
We  all  have  our  dragons  to  fight.  Do 
you  know  yours  ?  I  know  mine :  I  have 
not  one,  but  two." 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Indolence  and  Luxury  ! " 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  thought 
of  the  prodigious  amount  of  literary  labor 
he  had  performed,  and  at  the  same  time 
remembered  the  simple  comfort  of  his 
dwelling,  next  door. 

"  I  am  serious,"  he  continued ;  "  I  nev- 
er take  up  the  pen  without  an  effort ;  I 
work  only  from  necessity.  I  never  walk 
out  without  seeing  some  pretty,  useless 
thing  which  I  want  to  buy.  Sometimes 
I  pass  the  same  shop-window  every  day 
for  months,  and  resist  the  temptation, 
and  think  I  'm  safe ;  then  comes  the  day 
of  weakness,  and  I  yield.  My  physician 
tells  me  I  must  live  very  simply,  and  not 
dine  out  so  much;  but  I  cannot  break 
off  the  agreeable  habit.  I  shall  look 
at  this  picture  and  think  of  my  dragons, 
though  I  don't  expect  ever  to  overcome 
them." 

After  his  four  lectures  on  the  Georges 
had  been  delivered  in  New  York,  a  storm 
of  angry  abuse  was  let  loose  upon  him  in 
Canada  and  the  other  British  Provinces. 
The  British- Americans,  snubbed  both  by 
Government  and  society  when  they  go 
to  England,  repay  the  slight,  like  true 
Christians,  by  a  rampant  loyalty  un- 
known in  the  mother  -  country.  Many 


of  their  newspapers  accused  Thackeray 
of  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
American  public,  affirming  that  he  would 
not  dare  to  repeat  the  same  lectures  in 
England,  after  his  return.  Of  course, 
the  papers  containing  the  articles,  duly 
marked  to  attract  attention,  were  sent  to 
him.  He  merely  remarked,  as  he  threw 
them  contemptuously  aside,  —  "  These 
fellows  will  see  that  I  shall  not  only  re- 
peat the  lectures  at  home,  but  I  shall 
make  them  more  severe,  just  because 
the  auditors  will  be  Englishmen."  He 
was  true  to  his  promise.  The  lecture 
on  George  IV.  excited,  not,  indeed,  the 
same  amount  of  newspaper-abuse  as  he 
had  received  from  Canada,  but  a  very 
angry  feeling  in  the  English  aristocracy, 
some  members  of  which  attempted  to 
punish  him  by  a  social  ostracism.  When 
I  visited  him  in  London,  in  July,  1856, 
he  related  this  to  me,  with  great  good- 
humor.  "  There,  for  instance,"  said  he, 

"  is  Lord  •"  (a  prominent  English 

statesman)  "  who  has  dropped  me  from 
his  dinner-parties  for  three  months  past. 
Well,  he  will  find  that  I  can  do  without 
his  society  better  than  he  can  do  with- 
out mine."  A  few  days  afterwards  Lord 

resumed  his  invitations. 

About  the  same  time  I  witnessed  an 
amusing  interview,  which  explained  to 
me  the  great  personal  respect  in  which 
Thackeray  was  held  by  the  aristocratic 
class.  He  never  hesitated  to  mention 
and  comment  upon  the  censure  aimed 
against  him  in  the  presence  of  him  who 
had  uttered  it.  His  fearless  frankness 
must  have  seemed  phenomenal.  In  the 
present  instance,  Lord ,  who  had  dab- 
bled in  literature,  and  held  a  position  at 
Court,  had  expressed  himself  (I  forget 
whether  orally  or  in  print)  very  ener- 
getically against  Thackeray's  picture  of 
George  IV.  We  had  occasion  to  enter 
the  shop  of  a  fashionable  tailor,  and  there 

found  Lord .  Thackeray  immediately 

stepped  up  to  him,  bent  his  strong  frame 
over  the  disconcerted  champion  of  the 
Royal  George,  and  said,  in  his  full,  clear, 
mellow  voice, — "I  know  what  you  have 
said.  Of  course,  you  are  quite  right, 
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and  I  am  wrong.  I  only  regret  that  I 
did  not  think  of  consulting  you  before 
my  lecture  was  written."  The  person 
addressed  evidently  did  not  know  wheth- 
er to  take  this  for  irony  or  truth :  he 
stammered  out  an  incoherent  reply,  and 
seemed  greatly  relieved  when  the  giant 
turned  to  leave  the  shop. 

At  other  times,  however,  he  was  kind 
and  considerate.  Reaching  London  one 
day  in  June,  1857,  I  found  him  at  home, 
grave  and  sad,  having  that  moment  re- 
turned from  the  funeral  of  Douglas  Jer- 
rold.  He  spoke  of  the  periodical  attacks 
by  which  his  own  life  was  threatened, 
and  repeated  what  he  had  often  said  to 
me  before,  —  "I  shall  go  some  day,  — 
perhaps  in  a  year  or  two.  I  am  an  old 
man  already."  He  proposed  visiting  a 
lady  whom  we  both  knew,  but  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  some  time.  The  lady 
reminded  him  of  this  fact,  and  expressed 
her  dissatisfaction  at  some  length.  He 
heard  her  in  silence,  and  then,  taking 
hold  of  the  crape  on  his  left  arm,  said,  in 
a  grave,  quiet  voice,  —  "I  must  remove 
this,  —  I  have  just  come  from  poor  Jer- 
rold's  grave." 

Although,  from  his  experience  of  life, 
he  was  completely  desillusionne,  the  well 
of  natural  tenderness  was  never  dried 
in  his  heart.  He  rejoiced,  with  a  fresh, 
boyish  delight,  in  every  evidence  of  an 
unspoiled  nature  in  others,  —  in  every 
utterance  which  denoted  what  may  have 
seemed  to  him  over -faith  in  the  good. 
The  more  he  was  saddened  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  weakness  and  folly,  the 
more  gratefully  he  welcomed  strength, 
virtue,  sincerity.  His  eyes  never  un- 
learned the  habit  of  that  quick  moisture 
which  honors  the  true  word  and  the  no- 
ble deed. 

His  mind  was  always  occupied  with 
some  scheme  of  quiet  benevolence.  Both 
in  America  and  in  England,  I  have 
known  him  to  plan  ways  by  which  he 
could  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  some 
needy  acquaintance  or  countryman  with- 
out wounding  his  sensitive  pride.  He 
made  many  attempts  to  procure  a  good 
situation  in  New  York  for  a  well-known 


English  author,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  straitened  circumstances.  The  latter, 
probably,  never  knew  of  this  effort  to 
help  him.  In  November,  1857,  when  the 
financial  crisis  in  America  was  at  its 
height,  I  happened  to  say  to  him,  playful- 
ly, that  I  hoped  my  remittances  would  not 
be  stopped.  He  instantly  picked  up  a 
note-book,  ran  over  the  leaves,  and  said 
to  me,  "  I  find  I  have  three  hundred 
pounds  at  my  banker's.  Take  the  money 
how,  if  you  are  in  want  of  it ;  or  shall  I 
keep  it  for  you,  in  case  you  may  need 
it  ?  "  Fortunately,  I  had  no  occasion  to 
avail  myself  of  his  generous  offer ;  but  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impulsive,  open- 
hearted  kindness  with  which  it  was  made. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  of 
Thackeray's  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as 
his  generosity.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  he  was  that  rarest  of  men,  a  cos- 
mopolitan Englishman, — loving  his  own 
land  with  a  sturdy,  enduring  love,  yet 
blind  neither  to  its  faults  nor  to  the  vir- 
tues of  other  lands.  In  fact,  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  was  unsparing  in  dealing 
with  his  countrymen,  he  considered  him- 
self justified  in  freely  criticizing  other  na- 
tions. Yet  he  never  joined  in  the  pop- 
ular depreciation  of  everything  Amer- 
ican :  his  principal  reason  for  not  writ- 
ing a  book,  as  every  other  English  au- 
thor does  who  visits  us,  was  that  it  would 
be  superficial,  and  might  be  unjust.  I 
have  seen  him,  in  America,  indignantly 
resent  an  ill-natured  sneer  at  "John 
Bull,"  —  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  him  to  take  our  part,  at  home. 
Shortly  after  Emerson's  "  English  Traits  " 
appeared,  I  was  one  of  a  dinner-party  at 
his  house,  and  the  book  was  the  princi- 
pal topic  of  conversation.  A  member  of 
Parliament  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  views  to  the  only  American 
present. 

"  What  does  Emerson  know  of  Eng- 
land ?  "  he  asked.  "  He  spends  a  few 
weeks  here,  and  thinks  he  understands 
us.  His  work  is  false  and  prejudiced 
and  shallow." 

Thackeray  happening  to  pass  at  the 
moment,  the  member  arrested  him  with — 
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"  "What  do  you  think  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Thackeray  ?  " 

"  I  doa't  agree  with  Emerson." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  not ! "  the 
member  triumphantly  exclaimed ;  "  I  was 
sure  you  would  think  as  I  do." 

"I  think,"  said  Thackeray,  quietly, 
"  that  he  is  altogether  too  laudatory.  He 
admires  our  best  qualities  so  greatly  that 
he  does  not  scourge  us  for  our  faults  as 
we  deserve." 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1861,  I  saw 
Thackeray  again  in  London.  During 
our  first  interview,  we  talked  of  little  but 
the  war,  which  had  then  but  just  begun. 
His  chief  feeling  on  the  subject  was  a 
profound  regret,  not  only  for  the  nation 
itself,  whose  fate  seemed  thus  to  be  pla- 
ced in  jeopardy,  but  also,  he  said,  be- 
cause he  had  many  dear  friends,  both 
North  and  South,  who  must  now  fight  as 
enemies.  I  soon  found  that  his  ideas  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  the  war  were  as  in- 
correct as  were  those  of  most  English- 
men at  that  time.  He  understood  nei- 
ther the  real  nature  nor  the  extent  of  the 
conspiracy,  supposing  that  Free  Trade 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  South,  and 
that  the  right  of  Secession  was  tacitly 
admitted  by  the  Constitution.  I  there- 
upon endeavored  to  place  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  him  in  their  true  light,  say- 
ing, in  conclusion, — "  Even  if  you.  should 
not  believe  this  statement,  you  must  ad- 
mit, that,  if  we  believe  it,  we  are  justified 
in  suppressing  the  Rebellion  by  force." 

He  said,  —  "  Come,  all  this  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  It  is  quite  new  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  new  to  most  of 
us.  Take  your  pen  and 'make  an  arti- 
cle out  of  what  you  have  told  me,  and 
I  will  put  it  into  the  next  number  of  the 
'  Cornhill  Magazine.'  It  is  just  what  we 
want." 

I  had  made  preparations  to  leave  Lon- 
don for  the  Continent  on  the  following 
day,  but  he  was  so  urgent  that  I  should 
stay  two  days  longer  and  write  the  arti- 
cle that  I  finally  consented  to  do  so.  I 
was  the  more  desirous  of  complying,  since 
Mr.  Clay's  ill  -  advised  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don "  Times  "  had  recently  been  pub- 


lished, and  was  accepted  by  Englishmen 
as  the  substance  of  all  that  could  be  said 
on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Thackeray 
appeared  sincerely  gratified  by  my  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  and  immediately 
sent  for  a  cab,  saying,  —  "  Now  we  will 
go  down  to  the  publishers,  and  have  the 
matter  settled  at  once.  I  am  bound  to 
consult  them,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  see 
the  advantage  of  such  an  article." 

We  found  the  managing  publisher  in 
his  office.  He  looked  upon  the  matter, 
however,  in  a  very  different  light.  He 
admitted  the  interest  which  a  statement 
of  the  character,  growth,  and  extent  of 
the  Southern  Conspiracy  would  possess 
for  the  readers  of  the  "  Cornhill,"  but 
objected  to  its  publication,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  call  forth  a  counter-state- 
ment, which  he  could  not  justly  exclude, 
and  thus  introduce  a  political  controver- 
sy into  the  magazine.  I  insisted  that 
my  object  was  not  to  take  notice  of  any 
statements  published  in  England  up  to 
that  time,  but  to  represent  the  crisis  as  it 
was  understood  in  the  Loyal  States  and 
by  the  National  Government ;  that  I 
should  do  this  simply  to  explain  and  jus- 
tify the  action  of  the  latter ;  and  that, 
having  once  placed  the  loyal  view  of  the 
subject  fairly  before  the  English  people, 
I  should  decline  any  controversy.  The 
events  of  the  war,  I  added,  would  soon 
draw  the  public  attention  away  from  its 
origin,  and  the  "  Cornhill,"  before  the 
close  of  the  struggle,  would  probably  be 
obliged  to  admit  articles  of  a  more  strong- 
ly partisan  character  than  that  which  I 
proposed  to  write.  The  publisher,  nev- 
ertheless, was  firm  in  his  refusal,  not  less 
to  Thackeray's  disappointment  than'  my 
own.  He  decided  upon  what  then  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  good  business-reasone ; 
and  the  same  consideration,  doubtless, 
has  since  led  him  to  accept  statements 
favorable  to  the  side  of  the  Rebellion. 

As  we  were  walking  away,  Thackeray 
said  to  me,  — 

"  I  am  anxious  that  these  things  should 
be  made  public :  suppose  you  write  a  brief 
article,  and  send  it  to  the  '  Times '  ?  " 

"  I  would  do  so,"  I  answered,  "  if  there 
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were  any  probability  that  it  would  be 
published." 

"  I  will  try  to  arrange  that,"  said  he. 

"  I  know  Mr. ,"  (one  of  the  editors,) 

"  and  will  call  upon  him  at  once.  I  will 
ask  for  the  publication  of  your  letter  as  a 
personal  favor  to  myself." 

We  parted  at  the  door  of  a  club-house, 
to  meet  again  the  same  afternoon,  when 
Thackeray  hoped  to  have  the  matter  set- 
tled as  he  desired.  He  did  not,  however, 

succeed  in  finding  Mr. ,  but  sent  him 

a  letter.  I  thereupon  went  to  work  the 
next  day,  and  prepared  a  careful,  cold, 
dispassionate  statement,  so  condensed 
that  it  would  have  made  less  than  half  a 
column  of  the  "  Times."  I  sent  it  to  the 
editor,  referring  him  to  Mr.  Thackeray's 
letter  in  my  behalf,  and  that  is  the  last 
I  ever  heard  of  it. 

All  of  Thackeray's  American  friends 
will  remember  the  feelings  of  pain  and 
regret  with  which  they  read  his  "  Round- 
about Paper  "  in  the  "  Gornhill  Maga- 
zine," in  (February,  I  think)  1862, — 
wherein  he  reproaches  our  entire  people 
as  being  willing  to  confiscate  the  stocks 
and  other  property  owned  in  this  coun- 
try by  Englishmen,  out  of  spite  for  their 
disappointment  in  relation  to  the  Trent 
affair,  and  directs  his  New- York  bankers 
to  sell  out  all  his  investments,  and  remit 
the  proceeds  to  London,  without  delay.' 
It  was  not  his  fierce  denunciation  of  such 
national  dishonesty  that  we  deprecated, 
but  his  apparent  belief  in  its  possibility. 
We  felt  that  he,  of  all  Englishmen, 
should  have  understood  us  better.  We 
regretted,  for  Thackeray's  own  sake,  that 
he  had  permitted  himself,  in  some  spleen- 
ful moment,  to  commit  an  injustice,  which 
would  sooner  or  later  be  apparent  to  his 
own  mind. 

Three  months  afterwards,  (in  May, 
1862,)  I  was  again  in  London.  I  had 
not  heard  from  Thackeray  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Roundabout "  letter  to 
his  bankers,  and  was  uncertain  how  far 
his  evident  ill -temper  on  that  occasion 
had  subsided  ;  but  I  owed  him  too  much 
kindness,  I  honored  him  too  profoundly, 
not  to  pardon  him,  unasked,  my  share  of 


the  offence.  I  found  him  installed  in  the 
new  house  he  had  built  in  Palace  Gar- 
dens, Kensington.  He  received  me  with 
the  frank  welcome  of  old,  and  when  we 
were  alone,  in  the  privacy  of  his  library, 
made  an  opportunity  (intentionally,  I  am 
sure)  of  approaching  the  subject,  which, 
he  knew,  I  could  not  have  forgotten.  I 
asked  him  why  he  wrote  the  article. 

"I  was  unwell,"  he  answered, — "you 
know  what  the  moral  effects  of  my  at- 
tacks are,  —  and  I  was  indignant  that 
such  a  shameful  proposition  should  be 
made  in  your  American  newspapers,  and 
not  a  single  voice  be  raised  to  rebuke 
it." 

"  But  you  certainly  knew,"  said  I, 

"  that  the does  not  represent 

American  opinion.  I  assure  you,  that  no 
honest,  respectable  man  in  the  United 
States  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  cheat- 
ing an  English  stockholder." 

"  I  should  hope  so,  too,"  he  answered  ; 
"but  when  I  saw  the  same  thing  in  the 

,  which,  you  will  admit,  is  a 

paper  of  character  and  influence,  I  lost 
all  confidence.  I  know  how  impulsive 
and  excitable  your  people  are,  and  I 
really  feared  that  some  such  measure 
might  be  madly  advocated  and  carried 
into  effect.  I  see,  now,  that  I  made  a 
blunder,  and  I  am  already  punished  for 
it.  I  was  getting  eight  per  cent,  from 
my  American  investments,  and  now  that 
I  have  the  capital  here  it  is  lying  idle. 
I  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  invest  it 
at  a  better  rate  than  four  per  cent." 

I  said  to  him,  playfully,  that  he  must 
not  expect  me,  as  an  American,  to  feel 
much  sympathy  with  this  loss  :  I,  in  com- 
mon with  his  other  friends  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  expected  from  him  a  juster  rec- 
ognition of  the  national  character. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  admit  that  I  have  made  a 
mistake." 

Those  who  knew  the  physical  torments 
to  which  Thackeray  was  periodically  sub- 
ject —  spasms  which  not  only  racked  his 
strong  frame,  but  temporarily  darkened 
his  views  of  men  and  things  —  must  won- 
der, that,  with  the  obligation  to  write 
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permanently  hanging  over  him,  he  was 
not  more  frequently  betrayed  into  im- 
patient or  petulant  expressions.  In  his 
clear  brain,  he  judged  himself  no  less  se- 
verely, and  watched  his  own  nature  no 
less  warily,  than  he  regarded  other  men. 
His  strong  sense  of  justice  was  always 
alert  and  active.  He  sometimes  tore 
away  the  protecting  drapery  from  the 
world's  pet  heroes  and  heroines,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  desired  no  one  to  set 
him  beside  them.  He  never  betrayed 
the  least  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  his 
place  in  literature.  The  comparisons 
which  critics  sometimes  instituted  be- 
tween himself  and  other  prominent  au- 
thors simply  amused  him.  In  1856,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  written  a  play  which 
the  managers  had  ignominiously  rejected. 
"  I  thought  I  could  write  for  the  stage," 
said  he  ;  "  but  it  seems  I  can't.  I  have 
a  mind  to  have  the  piece  privately  per- 
formed, here  at  home.  I  '11  take  the  big 
footman's  part."  This  plan,  however, 
was  given  up,  and  the  material  of  the 
play  was  afterwards  used,  I  believe,  in 
"  Level,  the  Widower." 

I  have  just  read  a  notice  of  Thackeray, 
which  asserts,  as  an  evidence  of  his  weak- 
ness in  certain  respects,  that  he  imagined 
Jiimself  to  be  an  artist,  and  persisted  in 
supplying  bad  illustrations  to  his  own 
works.  This  statement  does  injustice  to 
his  self-knowledge.  He  delighted  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  and  often  spoke  to  me 
of  his  illustrations  being  a  pleasant  relief 
to  hand  and  brain,  after  the  fatigue  of 
writing.  He  had  a  very  imperfect  sense 
of  color,  and  confessed  that  his  forte  lay 
in  caricature.  Some  of  his  sketches  were 
charmingly  drawn  upon  the  block,  but 
he  was  often  unfortunate  in  his  engraver. 
The  original  MS.  of  "  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring,"  with  the  illustrations,  is  admirable. 
He  was  fond  of  making  groups  of  cos- 
tumes and  figures  of  the  last  century, 
and  I  have  heard  English  artists  speak 
of  his  talent  in  this  genre:  but  he  never 
professed  to  be  more  than  an  amateur,  or 
to  exercise  the  art  for  any  other  reason 
than  the  pleasure  it  gave  him. 

He  enjoyed  the  popularity  of  his  lec- 
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tures,  because  they  were  out  of  his  nat- 
ural line  of  work.  Although  he  made 
several  very  clever  after-dinner  speech- 
es, he  always  assured  me  that  it  was  ac- 
cidental, —  that  he  had  no  talent  what- 
ever for  thinking  on  his  feet. 

"  Even  when  I  am  reading  my  lec- 
tures," he  said,  "  I  often  think  to  my- 
self, What  a  humbug  you  are,  and  I 
wonder  the  people  don 't  find  it  out ! ' " 

When  in  New- York,  he  confessed  to 
me  that  he  should  like  immenselj  to  find 
some  town  where  the  people  imagined 
that  all  Englishmen  transposed  their  As, 
and  give  one  of  his  lectures  in  that  style. 
He  was  very  fond  of  relating  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  his  visit  to  St. 
Louis.  He  was  dining  one  day  in  the 
hotel,  when  he  overheard  one  Irish  wait- 
er say  to  another,  — 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer. 

"  That,"  said  the  first,  "  is  the  cele- 
brated Thacker ! " 

"  What 's  Tie  done  ?  " 

"  D— d  if  I  know  !  " 

Of  Thackeray's  private  relations  I  would 
speak  with  a  cautious  reverence.  An  au- 
thor's heart  is  a  sanctuary  into  which, 
except  so  far  as  he  voluntarily  reveals  it, 
the  public  has  no  right  to  enter.  The 
shadow  of  a  domestic  affliction  which 
darkened  all  his  life  seemed  only  to  have 
increased  his  paternal  care  and  tender- 
ness. To  his  fond  solicitude  for  his  daugh- 
ters we  owe  a  part  of  the  writings  where- 
with he  has  enriched  our  literature.  While 
in  America,  he  often  said  to  me  that  his 
chief  desire  was  to  secure  a  certain  sum 
for  them,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy- 
ous satisfaction  with  which  he  afterwards 
informed  me,  in  London,  that  the  work 
was  done.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  dear 
girls  are  provided  for.  The  great  anxiety 
is  taken  from  my  life,  and  I  can  breathe 
freely  for  the  little  time  that  is  left  me  to 
be  with  them."  I  knew  that  he  had  de- 
nied himself  many  "  luxuries  "  (as  he 
called  them)  to  accomplish  this  object 
For  six  years  after  he  had  redeemed  the 
losses  of  a  reckless  youthful  expenditure, 
he  was  allowed  to  live  and  to  employ  an 
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income,  princely  for  an  author,  in  the 
gratification  of  tastes  which  had  been  so 
long  repressed. 

He  thereupon  commenced  building  a 
new  house,  after  his  own  designs.  It 
was  of  red  brick,  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  but  the  internal  arrange- 
ment was  rather  American  than  English. 
It  was  so  much  admired,  that,  although 
the  cost  much  exceeded  his  estimate,  he 
could  have  sold  it  for  an  advance  of  a 
thousand  pounds.  To  me  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  was  the  library,  which 
occupied  the  northern  end  of  the  first 
floor,  with  a  triple  window  opening  to- 
ward the  street,  and  another  upon  a  warm 
little  garden-plot  shut  in  by  high  walls. 

"  Here,"  he  said  to  me,  when  I  saw  him 
for  the  last  time,  "  here  I  am  going  to 
write  my  greatest  work,  —  a  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  There  are 
my  materials,"  —  pointing  to  a  collection 
of  volumes  in  various  bindings  which  oc- 
cupied a  separate  place  on  the  shelves. 

"  When  shall  you  begin  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Probably  as  soon  as  I  am  done  with 
'  Philip,' "  was  his  answer ;  "  but  I  am 
not  sure.  I  may  have  to  write  another 
novel  first.  But  the  History  will  mature 
all  the  better  for  the  delay.  I  want  to 
absorb  the  authorities  gradually,  so  that, 
when  I  come  to  write,  I  shall  be  filled 
with  the  subject,  and  can  sit  down  to 
a  continuous  narrative,  without  jumping 
up  every  moment  to  consult  somebody. 
The  History  has  been  a  pet  idea  of  mine 
for  years  past.  I  am  slowly  working  up 
to  the  level  of  it,  and  know  that  when  I 
once  begin  I  shall  do  it  well." 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  part  of  this 
history  was  ever  written.  What  it  might 
have  been  we  can  only  regretfully  con- 
jecture :  it  has  perished  with  the  uncom- 
pleted novel,  and  all  the  other  dreams 
of  that  principle  of  the  creative  intellect 
which  the  world  calls  Ambition,  but  which 
the  artist  recognizes  as  Conscience. 

That  hour  of  the  sunny  May-day  re- 
turns to  memory  as  I  write.  The  quiet 
of  the  library,  a  little  withdrawn  from  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  London  ;  the  soft  grass 
of  the  bit  of  garden,  moist  from  a  recent 


shower,  seen  through  the  open  window ; 
the  smoke  -  strained  sunshine,  stealing 

'  o 

gently  along  the  wall ;  /and  before  me 
the  square,  massive  head,  the  premature- 
ly gray  hair,  the  large,  clear,  sad  eyes,  the 
frank,  winning  mouth,  with  its  smile  of 
boyish  sweetness,  of  the  man  whom  I  hon- 
ored as  a  master,  while  he  gave  me  the 
right  to  love  him  as  a  friend.  I  was  to 
leave  the  next  day  for  a  temporary  home 
on  the  Continent,  and  he  was  planning 
how  he  could  visit  me,  with  his  daughters. 
The  proper  season,  the  time,  and  the  ex- 
pense were  carefully  calculated  :  he  de- 
scribed the  visit  in  advance,  with  a  gay, 
excursive  fancy  ;  and  his  last  words,  as  he 
gave  me  the  warm,  strong  hand  I  was 
never  again  to  press,  were,  "  Auf  wie- 
dersehen  !  " 

What  little  I  have  ventured  to  relate 
gives  but  a  fragmentary  image  of  the  man 
whom  I  knew.  I  cannot  describe  him  as 
the  faithful  son,  the  tender  father,  the 
true  friend,  the  man  of  large  humanity 
and  lofty  honesty  he  really  was,  without 
stepping  too  far  within  the  sacred  circle 
of  his  domestic  life.  To  me,  there  was 
no  inconsistency  in  his  nature.  Where 
the  careless  reader  may  see  only  the 
cynic  and  the  relentless  satirist,  I  recog- 
nize his  unquenchable  scorn  of  human 
meanness  and  duplicity,  —  the  impatient 
wrath  of  a  soul  too  frequently  disappoint- 
ed in  its  search  for  good.  I  have  heard 
him  lash  the  faults  of  others  with  an  in- 
dignant sorrow  which  brought  the  tears 
to  his  eyes.  For  this  reason  he  could  not 
bear  that  ignorant  homage  should  be 
given  to  men  really  unworthy  of  it.  He 
said  to  me,  once,  speaking  of  a  critic  who 
blamed  the  scarcity  of  noble  and  lovable 
character  in  his  novels, — "  Other  men  can 
do  that.  I  know  what  I  can  do  best ;  and 
if  I  do  good,  it  must  be  in  my  own  way." 

The  fate  which  took  him  from  us  was 
one  which  he  had  anticipated.  He  of- 
ten said  that  his  time  was  short,  that  he 
could  not  certainly  reckon  on  many  more 
years  of  life,  and  that  his  end  would  prob- 
ably be  sudden.  He  once  spoke  of  Ir- 
ving's  death  as  fortunate  in  its  character. 
The  subject  was  evidently  familiar  to  his 
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thoughts,  and  his  voice  had  always  a 
tone  of  solemn  resignation  which  told 
that  he  had  conquered  its  bitterness.  He 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  answer  the 
call ;  and  when,  at  last,  it  was  given  and 
answered,  —  when  the  dawn  of  the  first 
Christmas  holiday  lighted  his  pale,  move- 
less features,  and  the  large  heart  throb- 
bed no  more  forever  in  its  grand  scorn 
and  still  grander  tenderness,  —  his  re- 


leased spirit  could  have  chosen  no  fitter 
words  of  farewell  than  the  gentle  bene- 
diction his  own  lips  have  breathed :  — 

"  I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health  and  love  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still, — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will ! " 


THE   PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN. 


IT  has  been  said  that  "  the  history  of 
war  is  a  magnificent  lie,"  and  from  what 
we  know  in  our  times,  particularly  of  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  War  and  of  the 
present  Rebellion,  if  the  despatches  from 
the  battle-fields  are  to  be  received  as  his- 
tory, we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  say- 
ing is  true ;  and  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  so.  A  general  writes  his  de- 
spatches under  the  highest  mental  ex- 
citement. His  troops  have  won  a  great 
victO7-y,  or  sustained  a  crushing  defeat ; 
in  either  event,  his  mind  is  riveted  to 
the  transactions  that  have  led  to  the  re- 
sult :  in  the  one  case,  his  ambition  will 
prompt  him  to  aspire  to  a  name  in  his- 
tory ;  in  the  other,  he  will  try  to  save 
himself  from  disgrace.  He  describes  his 
battles ;  he  gives  an  account  of  his  march- 
es and  counter  -  marches,  of  the  hard- 
.ships  he  has  endured,  the  disappoint- 
ments he  has  experienced,  and  the  diffi- 
culties he  has  had  to  overcome.  The 
principal  events  may  be  truthfully  nar- 
rated ;  but  his  hopes  of  rising  a  hero  from 
the  field  of  victory,  or  of  appearing  a  mar- 
tyr from  one  of  defeat,  will  mould  his  nar- 
rative to  his  wishes. 

If  it  be  frequently  the  misfortune  of 
our  generals,  in  writing  their  reports,  not 
to  content  themselves  with  the  materials 
at  hand,  but  to  draw  on  their  imagina- 
tions, not  for  gross  falsehoods,  but  for  that 
coloring  which,  diffused  through  their  de- 


spatches, makes  the  narrative  affecting, 
while  it  leaves  us  in  doubt  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  fiction  and  fact,  it  is  not 
always  so,  particularly  when  their  de- 
spatches are  not  written  amidst  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle-field,  but  are  de- 
ferred until  the  events  which  they  de- 
scribe have  passed  into  history. 

Such,  we  may  suppose,  to  be  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  Reports  of  Brigadier- 
Generals  Barnard  and  Barry  on  the  Engi- 
neer and  Artillery  Operations  of  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac.  Written,  as  these 
Reports  were,  after  the  organization  of 
that  army  had  been  completed  and  the 
Peninsular  campaign  had  terminated,  by 
men  who,  though  playing  an  important 
part  in  its  organization  and  throughout 
this  its  first  campaign,  yet  never  aspired 
to  be  its  heroes,  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
that,  if  they  have  not  told  the  "  whole 
truth,"  they  have  told  us  "  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

The  points  of  particular  interest  in 
these  Reports,  so  far  as  relates  to  organ- 
ization, are  the  inauguration  of  a  great 
system  of  field-fortifications  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  national  capital,  and  the 
preparation  of  engineer-equipments,  par- 
ticularly bridge  -  equipage  for  crossing 
rivers.  These  are  only  sketched,  but  the 
outline  is  drawn  by  an  artist  who  is  mas- 
ter of  the  subject.  The  professional  en- 
gineer, when  he  examines  the  immense 
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fortifications  of  Washington  and  sees  their 
skilful  construction,  can  appreciate  the 
labor  and  thought  which  must  have  been 
bestowed  on  them.  He  alone  could  com- 
plete the  picture.  To  appreciate  these 
works,  they  must  be  seen.  No  field- 
works  on  so  extensive  a  scale  have  been 
undertaken  in  modern  times.  The  near- 
est approach  to  them  were  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  in  Portugal,  constructed 
by  the  British  army  in  1809-10 ;  but  the 
works  constructed  by  General  Barnard 
for  the  defence  of  Washington  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  more  carefully  built,  and 
much  more  heavily  armed  than  were  those 
justly  celebrated  lines  of  Wellington. 

And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  we  were 
thrown  on  the  defensive,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations of  our  capital  were  called  for  in 
a  hurry.  There  were  no  models,  in  this 
country,  from  which  to  copy, — and  few, 
if  any,  in  Europe.  Luckily,  however, 
the  art  of  fortification  is  not  imitative ;  it 
is  based  on  scientific  principles ;  and  we 
found  in  General  Barnard  and  his  as- 
sistants the  science  to  comprehend  the 
problem  before  them,  and  the  experi- 
ence and  skill  to  grasp  its  solution. 

Only  the  citizens  of  Washington  and 
those  who  happened  to  be  there  after  the 
two  disastrous  defeats  at  Bull  Run  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  these  fortifications. 
They  have  twice  saved  the  capital,  — 
perhaps  the  nation ;  yet  forts  are  pas- 
sive, —  they  never  speak,  unless  assailed. 
But  let  Washington  be  attacked  by  a 
powerful  army  and  successfully  defend- 
ed, and  they  would  proclaim  General 
Barnard  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  engineer- 
equipage  is  only  sketched ;  but  enough  is 
said  to  show  its  value.  Speaking  of  the 
bridges,  General  Barnard  says, — "  They 
were  used  by  the  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ment in  discharging  transports,  were  pre- 
cisely what  was  needed  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  General  Franklin's  divis- 
ion, constituted  a  portion  of  the  numer- 
ous bridges  that  were  built  over  Wormley 
Creek  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and 
were  of  the  highest  use  in  the  Chicka- 


hominy ;  while  over  the  Lower  Chicka- 
hominy,  some  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
some  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  the  enormous  baggage-trains  of  the 
army,  passed  over  a  bridge  of  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  nearly  six  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,— a  feat  scarcely  surpassed 
in  military  history."  Pontoons,  like  forts, 
cannot  talk ;  but  every  soldier  of  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac  knows  that  these  same 
bridges,  which  were  prepared  when  that 
army  was  first  organized,  have  since  car- 
ried it  in  safety  four  times  over  the  Rap- 
pahannock,  twice  at  the  Battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg  and  twice  again  at  the  Battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  and  three  times  over 
the  Upper  Potomac,  once  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  and  again  both  before 
and  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Of  the  Peninsular  campaign  General 
Barnard  does  not  profess  to  give  a  his- 
tory. He  mentions  only  the  operations 
which  came  under  his  supervision  as  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. The  siege  of  Yorktown  was  a 
matter  of  engineering  skill.  General  Bar- 
nard gives  us  his  report  to  General  Tot- 
ten,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army,  on 
the  engineering  operations  of  the  siege, 
—  also  his  journal,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  siege  from  day  to  day.  These,  with 
the  maps,  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
place  to  be  taken,  and  the  way  it  was  to 
have  been  reduced,  had  the  enemy  con- 
tinued his  defence  until  our  batteries 
were  opened ;  but  they  do  not  convey 
to  the  mind  of  any  except  the  profes- 
sional engineer  the  magnitude  of  the 
works  which  were  constructed.  General 
Barnard  says  that  fifteen  batteries  and 
four  redoubts  were  built  during  the  siege, 
and  he  gives  the  armament  of  each  bat- 
tery. On  comparing  this  armament  with 
that  used  in  other  sieges,  we  find  the 
amount  of  metal  ready  to  be  hurled  on 
Yorktown  when  the  enemy  evacuated 
that  place  second  only  to  that  of  the  Al- 
lies at  Sebastopol,  the  greatest  siege  of 
modern  times. 

But  these  batteries,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, never  spoke.  Like  their  pre- 
decessors around  Washington,  they  con- 
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quered  by  their  mere  presence.  After 
all  the  skill  and  labor  that*  had  been  be- 
stowed on  their  construction,  the  enemy 
evacuated  Yorktown  just  as  our  batteries 
were  about  to  open.  He  was  at  our  mer- 
cy. General  Barnard  says  that  "  the  en- 
emy's position  had  become  untenable, — 
that  he  could  not  have  endured  our  fire 
for  six  hours."  We  can  readily  under- 
stand how  mortifying  it  must  have  been 
to  the  Commanding  General,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  officers  of  engineers  and  ar- 
tillery who  had  planned,  built,  and  arm- 
ed these  siege-works,  to  hear  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  his  fortifications 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  pre- 
pared to  drive  him  from  them  by  force  ; 
and  we  can  appreciate  the  regrets  of 
General  Barnard,  when  he  says,  in  re- 
viewing the  campaign,  and  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  that  had  been  committed, 
that  "  we  should  have  opened  our  bat- 
teries on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were 
completed.  The  effect  on  the  troops 
would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would 
have  lightened  the  siege  and  shortened 
our  labors ;  and,  besides,  we  would  have 
had  the  credit  of  driving  the  enemy  from 
Yorktown  by  force  of  arms  ;  whereas,  as 
it  was,  we  only  induced  him  to  evacuate 
for  prudential  considerations."  And  Gen- 
eral Barry  says,  in  his  report  of  the  artil- 
lery operations  at  the  siege,  —  "It  will 
always  be  a  source  of  great  professional 
disappointment  to  me,  that  the  enemy, 
•by  his  premature  and  hasty  abandon- 
ment of  his  defensive  line,  deprived  the 
artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  of 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  superi- 
or power  and  efficiency  of  the  unusually 
heavy  metal  used  in  this  siege,  and  of 
reaping  the  honor  and  just  reward  of 
their  unceasing  labors,  day  and  night, 
for  nearly  one  month." 

The  next  serious  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come, after  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  was 
the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy.  Here, 
says  General  Barnard,  "  if  possible,  the 
responsibility  and  labor  of  the  engineer 
officers  were  increased."  The  difficulties 
of  that  river,  considered  as  a  military 
obstacle,  are  given  in  a  few  touches ;  but 


in  the  sketch  of  the  opposing  heights, 
and  of  the  intermediate  valley,  filled  up 
with  the  stream,  the  heavily  timbered 
swamp,  and  the  overflowed  bottom-lands, 
we  have  the  Chickahominy  brought  be- 
fore us  so  vividly  that  we  can  almost  feel 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  it.  Well  may 
General  Barnard  say  that  "  it  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  could 
be  opposed  to  the  advance  of  an  army, 
—  an  obstacle  to  which  an  ordinary  riv- 
er, though  it  be  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, is  comparatively  slight." 

The  labors  of  the  engineers  in  bridging 
this  formidable  swamp  are  detailed  with 
considerable  minuteness.  Ten  bridges, 
of  different  characters,  were  constructed, 
though  some  of  them  were  never  used, 
because  the  enemy  held  the  approaches 
on  his  side  of  the  river. 

We  are  glad  that  General  Barnard  has 
elaborated  this  part  of  his  Report.  There 
is  a  melancholy  interest  attaching  to  the 
Chjckahominy.  To  it,  and  to  the  events 
connected  with  it,  history  will  refer  the 
defeat  of  General  McClelJan's  magnifi- 
cent army,  and  the  failure  of  the  Penin- 
sular campaign.  And  what  a  lesson  is 
here  to  be  learned  !  The  fate  of  the  con- 
tending armies  was  suspended  in  a  bal- 
ance. The  hour  when  a  particular  bridge 
was  to  be  completed,  or  rendered  impass- 
able by  the  rising  floods,  was  to  turn  the 
scales ! 

That  mistakes  were  committed  on  the 
Chickahominy  the  country  is  prepared 
to  believe.  Our  army  was  placed  astride 
of  that  stream,  and  in  this  situation  we 
fought  two  battles,  each  time  Avith  only  a 
part  of  our  force ;  thus  violating,  not  on- 
ly the  maxims  of  war,  but  the  plainest 
principles  of  common  sense. 

The  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks  began  on 
the  thirty-first  of  May.  At  that  time  our 
army  was  divided  by  the  Chickahominy. 
Of  the  five  corps  constituting  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  two  were  on  its  right 
bank,  or  on  the  side  nearest  to  Rich- 
mond, while  the  other  three  were  on  the 
left  bank.  There  had  been  heavy  rains, 
the  river  was  rising,  and  the  swamps  and 
bottom-lands  were  fast  becoming  impass- 
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able.  None  of  the  upper  bridges  had 
yet  been  built.  We  had  then  only  Bot- 
tom's Bridge,  the  railroad  -  bridge,  and 
the  two  bridges  built  by  General  Sum- 
ner  some  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Bot- 
tom's Bridge  and  the  railroad-bridge  were 
too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  an 
emergency  such  as  a  battle  demands.  At 
the  time  of  the  enemy's  attack,  which  was 
sudden  and  unexpected,  completely  over- 
whelming General  Casey's  division,  our 
sole  reliance  to  reinforce  the  left  wing 
was  by  Sumner's  corps,  and  over  his 
two  bridges.  It  happened  to  be  the  for- 
tune of  the  writer  to  see  "  Sumner's  up- 
per bridge,"  —  the  only  one  then  passa- 
ble,— at  the  moment  the  head  of  General 
Sumner's  column  reached  it.  The  possi- 
bility of  crossing  was  doubted  by  all  pres- 
ent, including  General  Sumner  himself. 

The  bridge  was  of  rough  logs,  and 
mostly  afloat,  held  together  and  kept 
from  drifting  off  by  the  stumps  of  trees 
to  which  it  was  fastened;  the  portion 
over  the  thread  of  the  stream  being  sus- 
pended frond  the  trunks  of  large  trees, 
which  had  been  felled  across  it,  by  ropes 
which  a  single  blow  with  a  hatchet  would 
have  severed.  On  this  bridge  and  on 
these  ropes  hung  the  fate  of  the  day  at 
Fair  Oaks,  and,  probably,  the  fate  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  too  ;  for,  if  Sum- 
ner had  not  crossed  in  time  to  check  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  down  the  riv- 
er, the  corps  of  Heintzelrnan  and  Keyes 
would  have  been  taken  in  flank,  and  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  must  have 
been  driven  into  an  impassable  river,  or 
captured. 

But  Sumner  crossed,  and  saved  the 
day.  Forever  honored  be  his  name ! 

As  the  solid  column  of  infantry  enter- 
ed upon  the  bridge,  it  swayed  to  and  fro 
to  the  angry  flood  below  or  the  living 
freight  above,  settling  down  and  grasp- 
ing the  solid  stumps,  by  which  it  was 
made  secure  as  the  line  advanced.  Once 
filled  with  men,  it  was  safe  until  the  corps 
had  crossed.  It  then  soon  became  im- 
passable, and  the  "  railroad-bridge,"  says 
General  Barnard,  "  for  several  days  was 
the  only  communication  between  the  two 


wings  of  the  army."  Never  was  an  army 
in  a  more  precarious  situation.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  whatever  mistakes  we 
made  in  allowing  ourselves  to  be  at- 
tacked when  the  two  wings  of  the  army 
were  almost  separated,  the  enemy  also 
committed  serious  blunders,  both  as  to 
the  point  of  his  attack  and  the  time 
when  his  blow  was  delivered.  His  true 
point  of  attack  was  on  the  right  flank  of 
our  left  wing.  Had  the  attack  which 
Sumner  met  and  repulsed  been  made 
simultaneously  with  the  assault  in  front, 
a  single  battalion,  nay,  even  a  single 
company,  could  have  seized  and  destroy- 
ed "  Sumner's  upper  bridge,"  the  only 
one,  as  before  remarked,  then  passable, 
Sumner  would  consequently  have  been 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  and 
our  left  wing  would  have  been  taken  in 
flank,  and,  in  all  probability,  defeated ; 
or,  had  the  attack  been  deferred  until  the 
next  day,  or  even  for  several  days,  as 
the  bridges  became  impassable  during  the 
night  of  the  thirty-first,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  successful. 

It  is  easy  to  make  such  criticisms  after 
the  events  have  happened ;  their  mere 
statement  will  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  in  a  position,  dur- 
ing these  memorable  days,  to  know  the 
facts  that  decided  the  movements ;  and  it 
is  right  that  they  should  be  made,  for  it 
is  only  by  pointing  out  the  causes  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  military  affairs,  as,  in- 
deed, in  every  human  undertaking,  that 
we  can  hope  to  be  successful.  But,  in 
doing  so,  we  need  not  confine  ourselves 
to  one  side  of  the  question ;  we  may 
look  at  our  enemies  as  well  as  at  our- 
selves. Nor  need  they  be  made  in  a 
spirit  of  censoriousness ;  for  the  impor- 
tance of  individuals,  in  speaking  of  such 
great  events,  may  safely  be  overlooked 
without  affecting  the  lesson  we  would 
learn.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  general  who  has  always  fought 
his  battles  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
place,  with  the  proper  arms,  and  pursued 
his  victories  to  their  utmost  attainable  re- 
sults, has  yet  to  appear.  He  would,  in- 
deed, be  an  intellectual  prodigy. 
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Such  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  re- 
flections of  General  Barnard,  when  he 
points  out  the  mistakes  which  were  made 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  while  on  the 
Chickahominy.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
bring  to  our  view  the  mistakes  of  the 
enemy.  That  would  have  been  travel- 
ling outside  of  the  record  in  the  report 
of  the  operations  falling  under  his  super- 
vision, and  such  criticism  is  wisely  left 
for  some  of  the  enemy's  engineers,  or  for 
a  more  general  history.  In  speaking  of 
the  difficulties  of  crossing  the  Chicka- 
hominy immediately  after  the  battle  of 
the  thirty-first  of  May,  General  Barnard 
says,  —  "  There  was  one  way,  however,  to 
unite  the  army  on  the  other  side  ;  it  was 
to  take  advantage  of  a  victory  at  Fair 
Oaks,  to  sweep  at  once  the  enemy  from 
his  position  opposite  New  Bridge,  and, 
simultaneously,  to  bring  over  by  the  New 
Bridge  our  troops  of  the  right  wing,  which 
would  then  have  met  with  little  or  no  re- 
sistance " ;  and  again,  in  a  more  general 
criticism  of  the  campaign,  he  says,—"  The 
repulse  of  the  Rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  should 
have  been  taken  advantage  of.  It  was 
one  of  those  '  occasions '  which,  if  not 
seized,  do  not  repeat  themselves.  We 
now  know  the  state  of  disorganization 
.and  dismay  in  which  the  Rebel  army  re- 
treated. We  now  know  that  it  could 
have  been  followed  into  Richmond.  Had 
it  been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  re- 
sistance to  overcome  to  bring  over  our 
right  wing.'* 

But  the  "  occasion  "  which  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  June  presented  of  unit- 
ing the  two  wings  of  the  army,  and  thus 
achieving  a  great  victory,  was  not  seiz- 
ed, because,  as  General  Barnard  says, 
44  we  did  not  then  know  all  that  we  now 
do."  At  the  moment  when  the  New 
Bridge  became  passable,  8.15,  A.  M.,  it 
is  not  probable  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral knew  it  Nor  did  he  know,  that, 
at  this  very  moment,  the  enemy  was  re- 
treating to  Richmond  in  a  "  state  of  dis- 
organization and  dismay."  Besides;  the 
troops  of  the  left  wing  had  fought  a  hard 
battle  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  they 
had  been  up  all  night,  throwing  up  works 


of  defence,  and  making  dispositions  to  re- 
sist another  assault  by  the  enemy.  They 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive against  an  enemy  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  force  and  in  position,  him- 
self preparing  to  resume  the  attack  of 
the  previous  day,  however  competent 
they  may  have  been  to  pursue  a  de- 
moralized foe  flying  from  the  field.  The 
propitious  moment  was  lost,  not  to  re- 
turn, —  for,  during  the  day,  the  rising 
flood  rendered  all  the  bridges,  except 
the  railroad  -  bridge,  impassable. 

The  necessity  for  more  substantial  bridg- 
es to  connect  the  two  wings  of  the  army 
had  now  been  made  manifest,  and  two 
fine  structures,  available  for  all  arms,  were 
completed  by  the  nineteenth.  At  the 
same  time  two  foot-bridges  were  made, 
the  other  bridges  repaired,  and  their  ap- 
proaches made  secure,  though  the  enemy 
still  held  the  approaches  of  the  three  up- 
per bridges  on  the  right  bank. 

While  these  bridges  were  being  made, 
mostly  by  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  the 
left  wing  was  engaged  in  constructing  a 
strong  line  of  defence,  stretching  from  the 
White-Oak  Swamp  to  the  Chickahominy, 
consisting  of  six  redoubts  connected  by 
rifle-pits  or  barricades.  General  Bar- 
nard says,  — 4'  The  object  of  these  lines 
(over  three  miles  long)  was  to  hold  our 
position  of  the  left  wing  against  the  con- 
centrated force  of  the  enemy,  until  com- 
munications across  the  Chickahominy 
could  be  established ;  or,  if  necessary,  to 
maintain  our  position  on  this  side,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  army  was  thrown  upon 
the  other,  should  occasion  require  it ;  or, 
finally,  to  hold  one  part  of  our  line  and 
communication  by  a  small  force,  while 
our  principal  offensive  effort  was  made 
upon  another."  At  the  same  time,  ser- 
eral  batteries  were  constructed  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  upper  bridges,  either  to  op- 
erate on  the  enemy's  positions  in  their 
front,  or  to  defend  these  bridges. 

All  these  preparations  were  made  with 
the  understood  purpose  of  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  positions  in  front  of  New 
Bridge  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
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about  completed,  for  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty -sixth  "  an  epaulement  for  putting 
our  guns  in  position  "  to  effect  this  object 
was  thrown  up.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Lee's  guns  had  been  heard  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  attacking  the  advance  of  our  right 
wing,  and  Jackson  was  within  support- 
ing distance.  The  battle  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  on  which  "  hinged  the 
fate  of  the  campaign,"  was  to  be  fought 
to-morrow.  This  battle,  or  rather  the 
policy  of  fighting  it,  or  suffering  it  to 
be  fought,  has  been  more  criticized  than 
any  other  battle  of  the  campaign.  We 
fought  a  battle  which  was  decisive  against 
us  with  loss  than  one-third  of  our  force. 

General  Barnard  is  severe  in  his  criti- 
cisms. In  his  "  retrospect,  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,"  he  says, — 

"  At  last  a  moment  came  when  action 
was  imperative.  The  enemy  assumed 
the  initiative,  and  we  had  warning  of 
when  and  where  he  was  to  strike.  Had 
Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  our  army  would  have  been 
concentrated  on  the  right  bank,  while  two 
corps  at  least  of  the  enemy's  force  were 
on  the  left  bank.  Whatever  course  we 
then  took,  whether  to  strike  at  Rich- 
mond and  the  portion  of  the  enemy  on 
the  right  bank,  or  move  at  once  for  the 
James,  we  would  have  had  a  concentrat- 
ed army,  and  a  fair  chance  of  a  brilliant 
result,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, if  we  accomplished  nothing,  we  would 
have  been  in  the  same  case  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-seventh  as  we  were  on 
that  of  the  twenty-eighth,  —  minus  a  lost 
battle  and  a  compulsory  retreat ;  or,  had 
the  fortified  lines  (thrown  up  expressly 
for  the  object)  been  held  by  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  (as  they  could  have  been,)  we 
could  have  fought  on  the  other  side  with 
eighty  thousand  men  instead  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand ;  or,  finally,  had  the  lines 
been  abandoned,  with  our  hold  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  we 
might  have  fought  and  crushed  the  ene- 
my on  the  left  bank,  reopened  our  com- 
munications, and  then  returned  and  tak- 
en Richmond. 


"  As  it  was,  the  enemy  fought  with  his 
whole  force,  (except  enough  left  before 
our  lines  to  keep  up  an  appearance,)  and 
we  fought  with  twenty -seven  thousand 
men,  losing  the  battle  and  nine  thousand 
men. 

"  By  this  defeat  we  were  driven  from 
our  position,  our  advance  of  conquest 
turned  into  a  retreat  for  safety,  by  a 
force  probably  not  greatly  superior  to 
our  own." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming 
report  of  General  McClcllan  will  give  ug 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  risk 
such  a  battle  with  such  a  force,  and  mod- 
ify, to  some  extent  at  least,  the  justice  of 
such  outspoken  censure. 

The  services  of  the  engineers  in  pass- 
ing the  army  over  White-Oak  Swamp, 
in  reconnoitring  the  line  of  retreat  to 
James  River,  in  posting  troops,  and  in 
defending  the  final  position  of  the  army 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  are  detailed  with 
great  clearness.  Of  his  officers  the  Gen- 
eral speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  with  a  single  exception,  they 
were  all  lieutenants,  whereas  "  in  a  Eu- 
ropean service  the  chief  engineer  serv- 
ing with  an  army-corps  would  be  a  field- 
officer,  generally  a  colonel."  In  this 
want  of  rank  in  the  corps  of  engineers 
the  General  says  there  is  a  twofold  evil. 

"First,  the  great  hardships  and  injustice 
to  the  officers  themselves :  for  they  have, 
almost  without  exception,  refused  or  been 
refused  high  positions  in  the  volunteer 
service,  (to  which  tljey  have  seen  their 
contemporaries  of  the  other  branches  ele- 
vated,) on  the  ground  that  their  services 
as  engineers  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Second,  it  is  an  evil  to  the  service :  since 
an  adequate  rank  is  almost  as  necessary 
to  an  officer  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  professional  knowledge. 
The  engineer's  duty  is  a  responsible  one. 
He  is  called  upon  to  decide  important 
questions,  —  to  fix  the  position  of  defen- 
sive works,  (and  thereby  of  the  troops 
who  occupy  them,) — to  indicate  the  man- 
ner and  points  of  attack  of  fortified  po- 
sitions. To  give  him  the  proper  weight 
with  those  with  whom  he  is  associated, 
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he  should  have,  as  they  have,  adequate 
rank. 

"  The  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  call- 
ed for  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
gineers. The  country,  notwithstanding 
its  early  settlement,  was  a  terry  incognita. 
We  knew  the  York  River  and  the  James 
River,  and  we  had  heard  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy ;  and  this  was  about  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge.  Our  maps  were  so 
incorrect  that  they  were  found  to  be 
worthless  before  we  reached  Yorktown. 
New  ones  had  to  be  prepared,  based  on 
reconnoissances  made  by  officers  of  engi- 
neers. 

"  The  siege  of  Yorktown  involved  great 
responsibility,  besides  exposure  and  toil. 
The  movements  of  the  whole  army  were 
determined  by  the  engineers.  The  Chick- 
ahominy  again  arrested  us,  where,  if  pos- 
sible, the  responsibility  and  labor  of  the 
engineer  officers  were  increased.  In  fact, 
everywhere,  and  on  every  occasion,  even 
to  our  last  position  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, this  responsibility  and  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  engineers  was  incessant. 

"  I  have  stated  above  in  what  manner 
the  officers  of  engineers  performed  their 
duties.  Yet  thus  far  their  services  are 
ignored  and  unrecognized,  while  distinc- 
tions have  been  bestowed  upon  those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  command 
troops.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  few  en- 
gineer officers  yet  remaining  will  will- 
ingly continue  their  services  in  this  un- 
requited branch  of  the  military  profes- 
sion. We  have  no  sufficient  officers  of 
engineers  at  this  time  with  any  of  our 
armies  to  commence  another  siege,  nor 
can  they  be  obtained.  In  another  war, 
if  their  services  are  thus  neglected  in 
this,  we  shall  have  none." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  General's 
appeal  for  additional  rank  to  the  officers 
of  engineers  will  not  be  overlooked.  The 
officers  of  this  corps  have  demonstrated 
not  only  their  skill  as  engineers,  but  also 
their  ability  to  command  troops  and  even 
armies.  On  the  side  of  our  country's  cause 
we  have  McClellan,  Halleck,  Rosecrans, 
Meadc,  Gillmore,  and  Barnard,  besides 


a  score  of  others,  all  generals;  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Rebels  we  find  Lee, 
Joe  Johnston,  Beauregard,  Gilmer,  and 
Smith,  all  generals,  too,  and  all  formerly 
officers  of  engineers.  Nobly  have  they 
all  vindicated  the  scale  of  proficiency 
which  placed  them  among  the  distin- 
guished of  their  respective  classes  at  their 
common  Alma  Mater.  .  . 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  services 
of  other  men  during  our  present  struggle 
for  nationality,  and  whatever  may  be 
their  services  in  the  future,  to  General 
Barry,  the  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  from  the  organization  of 
that  army  to  the  close  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  more  than  to  any  other  per- 
son, belongs  the  credit  of  organizing  our 
admirable  system  of  field-artillery. 

We  have  two  reports  from  General 
Barry :  one,  on  "  The  Organization  of 
the  Artillery  of  the  Arm}-  of  the  Poto- 
mac " ;  the  other,  a  "  Report  of  the  Op- 
er.ations  of  the  Artillery  at  the  Siege  of 
Yorktown."  Of  the  services  of  the  ar- 
tillery during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign we  have  no  record  from  its  chief; 
but  they  were  conspicuous  on  every  bat- 
tle-field, and  will  not  be  forgotten  until 
Malvern  Hill  shall  have  passed  into  ob- 
livion. 

After  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
efforts  of  the  nation  were  directed  to  or- 
ganizing an  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  capital.  Of  men  and  money  we 
had  plenty ;  but  men  and  money,  how- 
ever necessary  they  may  be,  do  not  make 
an  army.  Cannon,  muskets,  rifles,  pistols, 
sabres,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  harness, 
bridges,  tools,  food,  clothing,  and  number- 
less other  things,  are  required  ;  but  men 
and  money,  with  all  this  added  materiel  of 
war,  still  will  not  make  an  efficient  army. 
Organization,  discipline,  and  instruction 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  speak  the  people  of 
this  country  did  not  comprehend  what 
an  army  consisted  of,  or,  if  they  did,  they 
comprehended  it  as  children,  —  by  its 
trappings,  its  men  and  horses,  its  drums 
and  fifes,  its  "  pomp  and  circumstance." 

Few  even  of  our  best  officers  who  had 
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honestly  studied  their  profession  had  ever 
seen  an  army,  or  fully  realized  the  amount 
of  labor  that  was  necessary,  even  with 
our  unbounded  resources,  to  organize  an 
efficient  army  ready  for  the  field.  Hap- 
pily for  our  country,  there  were  some  who 
in  garrison  had  learned  the  science  and 
theory  of  war,  and  in  Mexico,  or  in  ex- 
peditions against  our  Western  Indians, 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  its  prac- 
tice. Of  these  General  McClellan  was 
selected  to  be  the  chief.  He  had  seen 
armies  in  Europe,  and  it  was  believed 
that  he  could  bring  to  his  aid  more  of  the 
right  kind  of  experience  for  organization 
than  any  other  man.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  more  than  another  for  which  Gen- 
eral McClellan  is  distinguished,  it  is  his 
ability  to  make  an  army.  Men  may  have 
their  opinions  as  to  his  genius  or  his  cour- 
age, his  politics  or  his  generalship  ;  they 
may  think  he  is  too  slow  or  too  cautious, 
or  they  may  say  he  is  not  equal  to  great 
emergencies ;  but  of  his  ability  to  organ- 
ize an  army  there  is  a  concurrent  opinion 
in  his  favor. 

By  himself,  however,  he  would  have 
been  helpless.  He  required  assistance. 
He  was  obliged  to  have  chiefs  of  the  sev- 
eral arms  about  him,  —  a  chief  of  engi- 
neers, of  artillery,  of  cavalry,  and  chiefs 
of  the  several  divisions  of  infantry. 

General  Barry  was  his  chief  of  artil- 
lery. To  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
organizing  this  arm  of  the  service.  We 
learn  from  his  Report,  that,  "  when  Ma- 
jor-General McClellan  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  '  Division  of  the  Poto- 
mac,' July  25th,  1861,  a  few  days  after 
the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  whole 
field-artillery  of  his  command  consisted 
of  no  more  than  parts  of  nine  batteries, 
or  thirty  pieces  of  various,  and,  in  some 
instances,  unusual  and  unserviceable  cali- 
bres. Most  of  these  batteries  were  also 
of  mixed  calibres.  My  calculations  were 
based  upon  the  expected  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  '  Division  of  the  Potomac ' 
into  the  'Army  of  the  Potomac,'  to  con- 
sist of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
fantry. Considerations  involving  the  pe- 
culiar character  and  extent  of  the  force 


to  be  employed,  the  probable  field  and 
character  of  operations,  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency of  the  arm,  and  the  limits  impos- 
ed by  the  as  yet  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  nation,  led  to  the  following  gen- 
eral propositions,  offered  by  me  to  Major- 
General  McClellan,  and  which  received 
his  full  approval." 

These  propositions  in  brief  were,  — 

1st.  "  That  the  proportion  of  artillery 
should  be  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  two  and 
a  half  pieces  to  one  thousand  men." 

2d.  "  That  the  proportion  of  rifled  guns 
should  be  one-third,  and  of  smooth  bores 
two-thirds." 

3d.  "  That  each  field -battery  should, 
if  practicable,  be  composed  of  six  guns." 

4th.  "  That  the  field  -  batteries  were 
to  be  assigned  to  4  divisions,'  and  not  to 
brigades." 

5th.  "  That  the  artillery  reserve  of  the 
whole  army  should  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred guns." 

6th.  "  That  the  amount  of  ammunition 
to  accompany  the  field-batteries  was  not 
to  be  less  than  four  hundred  rounds  per 
gun." 

7th.  That  there  should  be  "  a  siege- 
train  of  fifty  pieces." 

8th.  "  That  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gunnery,  as  well  as  in 
the  tactics  of  the  arm,  was  to  be  given 
to  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  volunteer  batteries,  by  the 
study  of  suitable  text-books,  and  by  ac- 
tual recitations  in  each  division,  under 
the  direction  of  the  .regular  officer  com- 
manding the  divisional  artillery." 

9th.  That  inspections  should  be  made. 

Such,  with  trifling  modifications,  were 
the  propositions  upon  which  the  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  organ- 
ized ;  and  this  organization  finds  its  high- 
est recommendation  in  the  fact  that  it  re- 
mains unchanged,  (except  very  immate- 
rially,) and  has  been  adopted  by  all  other 
armies  in  the  field.  The  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive expansion  of  the  artillery  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  occurred  from 
July  25,  1861,  to  March,  1862,  is  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  war.  Tabulated, 
it  stands  thus  :  — 
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Batterie*,    Guan         Men        Hon 
puru  of 


July  25, 1861  9        30        650        400 

imperfectly  equipped. 
March,  1862  92      520   12,500   11,000 

fully  equipped  and  in  readiness  for  actual 

field-service. 

Well  may  General  Barry  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Ordnance  Department,  who 
had,  as  it  were,  to  create  the  means  of 
meeting  the  heavy  requisitions  upon  them, 
be  proud  of  such  a  record.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  exponents  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  which  the  war  has 
produced. 

Of  this  force  thirty  batteries  were  reg- 
ulars and  sixty-two  volunteers.  The  lat- 
ter had  to  be  instructed  not  only  in  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  but  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  special  arm.  Defective 
guns  and  materiel  furnished  by  the  States 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by 
the  more  serviceable  ordnance  with  which 
the  regular  batteries  were  being  armed. 
Boards  of  examination  were  organized, 
and  the  officers  thoroughly  examined.  In- 
competency  was  set  aside,  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency rewarded  by  promotion. 

"Although,"  says  General  Barry, "  there 
was  much  to  be  improved,"  yet  "  many 
,  of  the  volunteer  batteries  evinced  such 
zeal  and  intelligence,  and  availed  them- 
selves so  industriously  of  the  instructions 
of  the  regular  officers,  their  commanders, 
and  of  the  example  of  the  regular  bat- 
tery, their  associate,  that  they  made  rap- 
id progress,  and  finally  attained  a  degree 
of  proficiency  hjghly  creditable." 

At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  only  one  of  the  fif- 
teen batteries  was  permitted  to  open  fire 
on  the  enemy's  works.  This  was  arm- 
ed with  one  hundred-  and  two  hundred- 
pounder  rifled  guns,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  practicabili- 
ty of  placing,  handling,  and  serving  these 
guns  in  siege  -  operations,  and  their  val- 
ue at  the  long  range  of  two  and  a  half 
to  three  miles,  were  fully  demonstrated. 
These  guns,  as  also  the  thirteen-inch  sea- 
coast  mortars,  which  were  placed  in  posi- 


tion ready  for  use,  were  giants  when  com- 
pared with  the  French  and  English  pig- 
mies which  were  used  at  Sebastopol. 

General  Barry,  as  well  as  General  Bar- 
nard, complains  of  the  want  of  rank  of 
his  officers.  With  the  immense  artillery 
force  that  accompanied  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  Peninsula,  consisting  of 
sixty  batteries  of  three  hundred  and  for- 
ty-three guns,  he  had  only  ten  field-offi- 
cers, "  a  number  obviously  insufficient, 
and  which  impaired  to  a  great  degree  the 
efficiency  of  the  arm,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  rank  and  official  influence 
of  the  commanders  of  corps  and  division- 
al artillery.  As  this  faulty  organization 
can  only  be  suitably  corrected  by  legisla- 
tive action,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities  may 
be  at  an  early  day  invited  to  it." 

When  the  report  of  General  McClel- 
lan  is  published,  the  services  of  the  artil- 
lery of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will 
doubtless  fill  a  conspicuous  place.  These 
services  were  rendered  to  the  command- 
ers of  divisions  and  corps,  giving  them 
an  historic  name,  and  in  their  reports  we 
may  expect  the  artillery  to  be  honorably 
mentioned.  General  Barry  says,  in  con- 
clusion,— "  Special  detailed  reports  have 
been  made  and  transmitted  by  me  of  the 
general  artillery  operations  at  the  siege 
of  Yprktown,  —  and  by  their  immediate 
commanders,  of  the  services  of  the  field- 
batteries  at  the  Battles  of  Williamsburg, 
Hanover  Court-House,  and  those  severe- 
ly contested  ones  comprised  in  the  opera- 
tions before  Richmond.  To  those  several 
reports  I  respectfully  refer  the  Command- 
ing General  for  details  of  services  as  cred- 
itable to  the  artillery  of  the  United  States 
as  they  are  honorable  to  the  gallant  offi- 
cers and  brave  and  patient  enlisted  men, 
who,  (with  but  few  exceptions,)  strug- 
gling through  difficulties,  overcoming  ob- 
stacles, and  bearing  themselves  nobly 
on  the  field  of  battle,  stood  faithfully 
to  their  guns,  performing  their  various 
duties  with  a  steadiness,  a  devotion,  and 
a  gallantry  worthy  the  highest  commen- 
dation." 
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Mental  Hi/yiene.     By  I.  RAT,  M.  D.    Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

DR.  RAT,  as  many  of  our  readers  may 
know,  is  a  physician  eminent  in  the  spe- 
ciality of  mental  disorders.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent the  head  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The 
four  first  chapters  of  his  book,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  matters  which  may  be  observed 
outside  of  a  hospital,  come  under  our  no- 
tice. The  fifth  and  last  division,  address- 
ed to  the  limited  number  of  persons  who 
are  conscious  of  tendencies  to  insanity, 
has  no  place  in  an  unprofessional  re- 
view. 

This  little  treatise  upon  "  Mental  Hy- 
giene "  carries  its  own  evidence  as  the 
work  of  a  disciplined  mind,  content  to  la- 
bor patiently  among  the  materials  of  ex- 
act knowledge,  and  gradually  to  approxi- 
mate laws  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. Mental  phenomena  are  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Ray  as  material  substances  are 
analyzed  by  the  chemist,  —  though,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  with  for  less  cer- 
tainty in  results.  Yet  there  is  scarcely 
anything  of  practical  moment  in  the  book 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  popular 
writings  of  other  prominent  men,  —  such, 
for  example,  as  Brodie,  Holland,  Moore, 
Marcel,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  We  say 
this  in  no  disparagement ;  there  is  no  sec- 
ond-hand flavor  about  these  cautious  sen- 
tences. Dr.  Ray  has  investigated  for  him- 
self, and  his  conclusions  are  all  the  more 
valuable  from  coinciding  with  those  of  oth- 
er accurate  observers.  It  is  agreeable  to 
chronicle  a  contrast  to  that  flux  of  quasi- 
medical  literature  put  forth  by  men  who 
have  no  title  (save,  perhaps,  a  legal  one) 
to  affix  the  M.  D.  so  pertinaciously  dis- 
played. For  there  has  lately  been  no  lack 
of  books  of  quotations,  clumsily  put  togeth- 
er and  without  inverted  commas,  designed 
to  puff  some  patent  panacea,  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  compiler,  or  of  volumes 
whose  claim  to  originality  lay  in  the  bold 
attempt  to  work  off  a  life-stock  of  irrele- 
vant anecdotes,  the  miscellaneous  accu- 
mulations of  a  country -practitioner.  Such 
authors — by  courtesy  so  called — are  possi- 
bly well-meaning  amateurs,  but  can  never 


be  mistaken  for  scientists.  We  thank  Dr. 
Ray  for  a  book  which,  as  a  popular  med- 
ical treatise,  is  really  creditable  to  our  lit- 
erature. 

Yet,  mixed  with  much  admirable  coun- 
sel hereafter  to  be  noticed,  there  are  im- 
pressions given  in  this  volume  to  which  we 
cannot  assent.  And  our  chief  objection 
might  be  translated  into  vulgar,  but  expres- 
sive parlance,  by  saying,  that,  in  general- 
izing about  society,  the  writer  does  not  al- 
ways seem  able  to  sink  the  influences  of 
the  shop.  We  have  been  faintly  remind- 
ed of  the  professional  bias  of  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  when  he  persuaded  himself  that 
the  company  in  general  would  be  better 
for  a  blood-letting.  We  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  we  are  not  quite  so  mad  as  —  for 
the  interests  of  science,  no  doubt  —  Dr. 
Ray  would  have  us.  The  doctrine,  that, 
do  what  he  will,  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
man  is  in  fearful  jeopardy,  is  held  by  many 
religionists :  we  are  loath  to  believe  that 
his  mental  soundness  is  in  no  less  peril. 
Yet  a  susceptible  person  will  find  it  hard 
to  put  aside  this  book  without  an  uncom- 
fortable consciousness,  that,  if  not  already 
beside  himself,  the  chances  of  his  becom- 
ing so  are  desperately  against  him.  For 
what  practicable  escape  is  offered  from  this 
impending  doom  ?  Shall  we  leave  off  work 
and  devote  ourselves  to  health  ?  Idleness 
is  a  potent  cause  of  derangement.  Shall 
we  engage  in  the  hard  and  monotonous 
duties  of  an  active  calling  1  Paralysis  and 
other  organic  lesions  use  up  professional 
brains  with  a  frequency  which  is  positive- 
ly startling.  Shall  we  cultivate  our  imag- 
ination and  make  statues  or  verses  ?  The 
frenzy  of  artists  and  poets  is  proverbial. 
At  least,  then,  we  may  give  our  life-effort 
to  some  grand  principle  which  shall  re- 
deem society  from  its  misery  and  sin  ? 
Quite  impossible  !  The  contemplation  of 
one  idea,  however  noble,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  morbid  condition  of  the  mind  and 
distort  its  healthy  proportions.  Still  there 
is  a  last  refuge.  By  fresh  air  and  vigorous 
exercise  a  man  may  surely  keep  his  wits. 
We  will  labor  steadily  upon  the.  soil,  and 
never  raise  our  thoughts  from  the  clod  we 
are  turning  !  Even  here  the  Doctor  is  too 
quick  for  us,  and  cries,  "  Checkmate  ! " 
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with  the  fact  that  the  Hodges  of  England 
and  the  agriculturists  of  Berkshire  have  a 
great  and  special  gift  at  lunacy. 

Of  course,  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
very  loosely  written.  We  cheerfully  ad- 
mit that  it  roig'at  be  impossible  to  quote 
from  the  book  any  single  proposition  to 
which,  taken  in  a  certain  sense,  a  reasona- 
ble man  would  object.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  total  impression  derived  from  it  which 
we  cannot  feel  to  be  true.  There  is  no 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact  that  what 
is  most  spirited  and  beautiful  and  worthy 
in  modern  society  comes  from  that  diver- 
sity of  human  pursuits  which  necessitates 
the  concentration  of  individual  energy  into 
narrow  channels.  Neither  to  balance  his 
mind  in  perfect  equilibrium,  nor  to  keep 
his  body  in  highest  condition,  is  the  first 
duty  of  man  upon  earth.  The  Christian, 
requirement  of  self-sacrifice  often  com- 
mands him  to  risk  both  in  service  to  his 
neighbor.  Besides,  as  we  shall  present- 
ly show,  men  of  equal  capacity  in  other 
branches  of  human  inquiry  do  not  agree 
with  what  seems  to  be  Dr.  Ray's  estimate 
of  the  highest  sanity.  When  we  are  warn- 
ed to  avoid  "  men  of  striking  mental  pecu- 
liarities," (our  author  advancing  the  prop- 
osition that  such  association  is  not  entire- 
ly harmless  to  the  most  hardy  intellect,)  — 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  ostracize  those 
who  think  that  their  short  lives  on  earth 
.can  be  most  useful  to  others  by  exclusive 
devotion  to  some  great  principle  or  regen- 
erating idea,  —  the  thoughtful  reader  will 
question  the  instruction.  The  adjectives 
"  extreme  "  and  "  fanatical "  have,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  been  applied  to  most 
valuable  men  of  various  parties  and  be- 
liefs ;  they  have  been  so  applied  by  masses 
of  conventionally  respectable  and  not  in- 
sincere citizens.  But  that  the  persons  thus 
stigmatized  have,  on  the  whole,  advanced 
the  interests  of  civilization,  freedom,  and 
morality,  we  fervently  believe. 

It  is  in  a  very  different  direction  that 
keenest  observers  have  seen  the  real  peril 
of  modern  society.  De  Tocqueville  has 
solemnly  warned  our  Democracy  of  that 
over-faith  in  public  opinion  which  tends  to 
become  a  species  of  religion  of  which  the 
Majority  is  the  prophet.  John  Stuart  Mill 
has  emphasized  his  conviction  that  the 
boldest  individuality  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  social  well-being,  and  has  urg- 
ed its  direct  encouragement  as  peculiarly 


the  duty  of  the  present  time.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  written  most  eloquent  warn- 
ings on  the  danger  of  perverting  certain 
generalizations  upon  society  into  a  law  for 
the  private  citizen.  He  has  declared  that 
the  wise  man  will  regard  the  truth  that  is  in 
him  not  as  adventitious,  not  as  something 
that  may  be  made  subordinate  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  policy,  but  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity to  which  all  his  actions  should  bend. 
He  has  shown  us  that  the  most  useful  citi 
zens  play  their  appointed  part  in  the  world 
by  endeavoring  to  get  embodied  in  fact  their 
present  idealisms :  knowing  that  if  they  can 
get  done  the  things  aimed  at,  well ;  if  not, 
well  also,  though  not  so  well.  Now  our 
complaint  is,  that  Dr.  Ray  generalizes  upon 
tjie  limited  class  of  facts  which  has  come 
under  his  professional  observation.  There 
may  be  a  feeble  folk  who  have  gone  mad 
over  Mr.  Phillips's  speeches  or  Mrs.  Dall's 
lectures.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  methods  or  ends  of  either  of  these  con- 
spicuous persons.  But  shall  we  make  noth- 
ing of  the  possible  numbers  of  young  men, 
plunging  headlong  at  the  prizes  of  society 
after  the  manner  which  Dr.  Ray  so  intel- 
ligently deprecates,  who  have  waked  to  a 
new  standard  of  success  by  seeing  one  with 
talents  which  could  gain  their  coveted  dis- 
tinctions passing  them  by  to  pursue,  in  un- 
compromising honesty  of  conviction,  his 
solitary  way  ?  Shall  we  not  consider  the 
city-bred  girls,  confined  in  circles  where 
the  vulgar  glitter  of  wealth  was  mitigated 
only  by  the  feeblest  dilettanteism, — spirited 
young  women,  falling  into  a  morbid  con- 
dition, whose  pitiableness  Dr.  Ray  has  well 
illustrated,  —  who  have  yet  been  strength- 
ened to  possess  their  souls  in  health  and 
steadiness  by  a  voice  without  pleading  in 
their  behalf  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
work  and  command  their  own  lives  ? 
When  we  are  warned  against  those  who 
come  to  regard  it  "as  a  sacred  duty  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  abstract  benevo- 
lence at  all  hazards,  even  though  it  lead 
through  seas  of  blood  and  fire,"  our  ad- 
viser is  either  basing  his  counsel  upon  the 
very  flattest  truism,  or  else  intends  to  in- 
dorse a  popular  cry  against  men  who  claim 
to  have  founded  their  convictions  on  inves- 
tigation the  most  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious. Take  the  vote  of  the  wealth  and 
education  of  Europe  to-u.%v,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  be  pronounced  a  fanatic  vin- 
dicating the  claims  of  abstract  benevolence 
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"  through  seas  of  blood  and  fire."  Go  back 
into  the  past,  and  consult  one  Festus,  a 
highly  respectable  Roman  governor,  and 
we  shall  learn  that  Paul  was  beside  him- 
self, nay,  positively  mad,  with  his  much 
learning.  We  repeat  that  it  is  for  the  in- 
finite advantage  of  society  that  exception- 
al men  are  impelled  to  precipitate  their 
power  into  very  narrow  channels.  The 
most  eminent  helpers  of  civilization  have 
been  penetrated  by  their  single  mission, — 
they  have  known  that  in  concentration  and 
courage  lay  their  highest  usefulness.  Let 
us  not  judge  men  who  are  other  than  these. 
We  will  not  question  the  importance  of 
a  Goethe,  with  his  scientific  amusements, 
stage-plays,  ducal  companionships,  and  art 
of  taking  good  care  of  himself;  but  we 
cannot  deny  at  least  an  equal  sanity  to  the 
"  fanatic  "  Milton,  who  deemed  it  disgrace- 
ful to  pursue  his  own  gratification  while 
his  countrymen  were  contending  against 
oppression,  who  was  content  to  sacrifice 
sight  in  Liberty's  defence,  and  to  live  an 
"  extreme  "  protester  against  the  profliga- 
cies of  power  and  place. 

But  we  linger  too  long  from  the  solid  in- 
struction of  this  book.  Dr.  Ray  considers 
the  existence  of  insanity  or  remarkable  ec- 
centricity in  a  previous  generation  a  pro- 
lific source  of  mental  unsoundness.  He 
addresses  words  of  most  solemn  warning 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  formed  the  most 
important  connection  in  life.  A  brain  free 
from  all  congenital  tendencies  to  disease 
results  from  a  rigid  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  parentage.  The  intermarriage  of 
those  related  by  blood  is  no  uncommon 
cause  of  mental  deterioration.  Dr.  Ray 
thinks  that  the  facts  collected  in  France 
and  America  upon  this  point  are  much 
more  conclusive  than  a  recent  Westmin- 
ster reviewer  will  allow.  We  are  told  that 
in  this  country  the  mingling  of  common 
blood  in  marriage  is  more  frequent  than  ia 
generally  supposed,  and  that,  of  all  agen- 
cies which  have  to  do  with  the  prevalence 
of  insanity  and  idiocy,  this  is  probably  the 
most  potent.  A  vigorous  body  is  of  course 
an  important  condition  to  high  mental 
health,  and  what  is  said  upon  this  head  is 
tersely  written  and  very  sensible.  We  are 
told  that  "  those  much-enduring  men  and 
women  who  encountered  the  privations  of 
the  colonial  tim  _-s  have  been  succeeded  by 
a  race  incapable  of  toil  and  exposure,  whom 
the  winds  oi  heaven  cannot  visit  too  roughly 


without  leaving  behind  the  seeds  of  dis- 
solution." Here  and  elsewhere  Dr.  Ray 
cites  the  passion  for  light  and  emotional 
literature  as  a  proof  of  our  degeneracy. 
We  have  certainly  nothing  to  say  in  be- 
half of  that  quality  of  modern  character 
produced  by  the  indolent  reading  of  sensa- 
tional writing.  Still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  enormous  supply  of  bad  books 
has  not  increased  the  demand  for  good 
ones, — just  as  quacks  make  practice  for 
physicians.  The  readers  of  the  Ledger 
stories  have  learned  to  demand  a  weekly 
instalment  of  the  good  sense  and  sobriety 
of  Mr.  Everett.  And  we  are  disposed  to 
accept  the  view  of  a  late  American  pub- 
lisher, who  declared  that  as  a  business- 
transaction  he  could  not  do  better  than 
subscribe  to  the  diffusion  of  spasmodic  lit- 
erature, since  it  directly  promoted  the  sale 
of  the  best  authors  in  whose  works  he 
dealt.  The  craving  for  an  intense  and  ex- 
citing literature  Dr.  Ray  attributes  to  "fe- 
verish pulse,  disturbed  digestion,  and  irri- 
table nerves."  No  doubt  he  is  right, — 
within  limits.  But  may  not  a  healthy  la- 
borer find  in  the  startling  effects  of  the 
younger  Cobb  refreshment  as  precisely 
adapted  to  idealize  his  life,  and  divert  his 
thoughts  from  a  hard  day's  work,  as  that 
for  which  the  college  -  professor  seeks  'a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  a  romance  of  Haw- 
thorne ? 

The  chapter  treating  of"  Mental  Hygiene 
as  affected  by  Physical  Influences  "  begins 
with  such  warnings  against  vitiated  air  as 
all  intelligent  people  read  and  believe, — 
yet  not  so  vitally  as  to  compel  corporations 
to  reform  their  halls  and  conveyances. 
The  remarks  upon  diet  have  a  very  prac- 
tical tendency.  Dr.  Ray,  while  declining  to 
commit  himself  to  any  theory,  is  very  em- 
phatic in  his  leanings  towards  what  is  call- 
ed vegetarianism.  He  questions  the  pop- 
ular impression  that  hard-working  men  re- 
quire much  larger  quantities  of  animal  food 
than  those  whose  employments  are  of  a 
sedentary  character.  Although  confessing 
that  we  lack  statistics  from  which  to  estab- 
lish the  relative  working-powers  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  Dr.  Ray  declares 
that  the  few  observations  which  have  met 
his  notice  are  in  favor  of  a  diet  chiefly  vege- 
table. The  late  Henry  Colman  was  satis- 
fied that  no  men  did  more  work  or  showed 
better  health  than  the  Scotch  farm-laborers, 
whose  diet  was  almost  entirely  oatmeal.  In 
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the  California  mines  no  class  of  persons  bet- 
ter endure  hardships  or  accomplish  greater 
results  than  the  Chinese,  who  live  princi- 
pally on  vegetable  food.  It  is  also  noticed, 
as  pertinent  to  the  point,  that  the  standard 
of  health  is  probably  much  higher  among 
the  people  j  ust  named  than  among  our  New- 
England  laborers.  Dr.  Ray  sums  up  by 
saying  that  "  there  is  no  necessity  for  be- 
lieving that  the  supply  required  by  the 
waste  of  material  which  physical  exercise 
produces  cannot  be  as  effectually  furnish- 
ed by  vegetable  as  by  animal  substances." 
This  is  strong  testimony  from  a  physician 
of  standing  and  authority.  Not  otherwise 
have  asserted  various  reform-doctors  who 
are  not  supposed  to  move  in  the  first  med- 
ical circles.  The  value  of  any  approximate 
decision  of  the  vegetarian  question  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  families  of  very  moderate  means 
who  strain  every  nerve  to  feed  their  chil- 
dren upon  beef  and  mutton,  —  and  this 
with  the  tacit  approval,  or  by  the  positive 
advice,  of  physicians  in  good  repute.  Can 
our  children  be  brought  up  equally  well 
upon  potatoes  and  hasty -pudding  ?  May 
the  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  thus  an- 
nually saved  be  better  spent  in  a  trip  to  the 
cquntry  or  a  visit  to  the  sea-side  ?  He 
would  be  a  benefactor  to  his  countrymen 
who  could  affirmatively  answer  these  ques- 
tions from  observations,  statistics,  and  ar- 
guments which  commanded  the  assent  of 
all  intelligent  men. 

Dr.  Kay  forcibly  exhibits  the  radical 
faults  of  our  common  systems  of  educa- 
tion. He  exposes  the  vulgar  fallacy,  that 
the  growth  and  discipline  of  the  mind  are 
tested  by  the  amount  of  task-work  it  can 
be  made  to  accomplish.  The  efficiency  of 
a  given  course  of  training  is  indicated  by 
the  power  and  endurance  which  it  im- 
parts,—  not  by  such  pyrotechny  as  may 
be  let  off  before  an  examining  committee. 
The  amount  of  labor  in  the  shape  of  school- 
exercises  habitually  imposed  on  the  young 
strains  the  mind  far  beyond  the  highest  de- 
gree of  healthy  endurance.  This  is  shown 
by  illustrations  which  our  limits  compel  us 
to  omit :  they  are  worthy  to  be  pondered 
by  every  conscientious  parent  and  teacher 
in  the  land.  Our  national  neglect  of  a  right 
home-education  brings  Dr.  Ray  to  a  train 
of  remarks  which  sustains  what  we  were 
led  to  say  in  noticing  Jean  Paul's  "  Leva- 
na  "  a  few  months  ago.  "  How  many  of 


this  generation,"  writes  our  author,  "com- 
plete their  childhood,  scarcely  feeling  the 
dominion  of  any  will  but  their  own,  and 
obeying  no  higher  law  than  the  caprice 
of  the  moment !  Instead  of  the  firm,  but 
gentle  sway  that  quietly  represses  or  mod- 
erates every  outbreak  of  temper,  that 
checks  the  impatience  of  desire,  that  re- 
quires and  encourages  self-denial,  and  turns 
the  performance  of  duty  into  pleasure, — 
they  experience  only  the  feeble  and  fitful 
rule  that  yields  to  the  slightest  opposition, 
and  rather  stimulates  than  represses  the 
selfish  manifestations  of  our  nature."  The 
criticism  is  just.  It  is  to  parents,  rather 
than  to  children,  that  our  educational  ener- 
gies should  now  address  themselves.  For 
what  school-polish  can  imitate  the  lustre 
of  a  youth  home-reared  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  wise  and  commanding  love  1  But 
our  adult-instruction  must  go  deeper  than 
a  recommendation  of  the  best  scheme  of 
household  discipline  the  wit  of  man  can 
devise.  Be  the  government  as  rigid  as  it 
may,  the  children  will  imitate  the  worst 
portions  of  the  characters  disclosed  in  the 
family.  The  selfish  and  worldly  at  heart 
will  find  it  wellnigh  impossible  to  endow 
their  children  with  high  motives  of  ac- 
tion. 

We  cordially  indorse  what  is  said  of 
those^iarpy-defilers  of  knowledge  known 
as  juvenile  books.  A  limited  use  of  the 
works  of  Abbott,  Edgeworth,  Sedgwick, 
and  a  very  few  others  may  certainly  be 
permitted.  But  the  common  practice  of 
removing  every  occasion  for  effort  from 
the  path  of  the  young  —  of  boning  and 
spicing  the  mental  aliment  of  our  fathers 
for  the  palates  of  our  sons  —  would  be  a 
ridiculous  folly,  if  it  were  not  a  grievous 
one.  Suitable  reading  for  an  average  boy 
of  ten  years  may  be  found  in  the  best 
authors.  For  it  is  well  observed  by  Dr. 
Ray,  that,  if  the  lad  does  not  perceive  the 
full  significance  of  Shakspeare's  thoughts 
or  the  deepest  harmony  of  Spenser's  verse, 
if  he  does  not  wholly  appreciate  the  keen 
sagacity  of  Gibbon  or  the  quiet  charm 
of  Prescott,  he  will,  nevertheless,  catch 
glimpses  of  the  high  upper  sphere  in  which 
a  poet  moves,  and  fix  in  his  mind  lasting 
images  of  purity  and  loveliness,  or  he  will 
learn  on  good  authority  the  facts  of  history, 
and  feel  somewhat  of  its  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity. To  the  sort  of  reading  which  natu- 
rally succeeds  the  Peter-Parley  'dilutions 
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of  wisdom  we  can  only  allude  to  thank  Dr. 
Ray  for  speaking  so  clearly  and  to  the 
point. 

But  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  over 
many  pages  which  we  had  marked  for  ap- 
proving comment.  In  conclusion  it  may 
be  said  that  this  treatise  on  Mental  Hygiene 
is  full  of  wholesome  rebukes  and  valuable 
suggestions.  Yet  the  impression  of  New- 
England,  or  even  of  American  life,  which 
a  stranger  might  receive  from  it,  would  be 
lamentably  false.  In  a  special  department, 
Dr.  Ray  is  an  able  scientist.  To  a  wide- 
embracing  philosophy  he  does  not  always 
show  claims.  There  has  been  heart-sick- 
ening corruption  in  all  prosperous  societies, 
—  especially  in  such  as  have  been  debauch- 
ed by  complicity  with  Slavery.  It  is  the 
duty  of  some  men  of  science  and  benevo- 
lence to  be  ever  probing  among  the  defile- 
ments of  our  fallen  nature,  to  breathe  the 
tainted  air  of  the  lazar-house,  to  consort 
with  madness  and  crime.  Few  men  de- 
serve our  respect  and  gratitude  like  these. 
But  let  them  be  cheered  by  remembering 
that  in  the  great  world  outside  the  hospital 
there  are  still  elements  of  worthiness  and 


nobility.  "Wealth  was  never  more  wisely 
liberal,  talents  were  never  held  to  stricter 
accountability,  genius  has  never  been  more 
united  witli  pure  and  high  aims,  than  in 
the  Loyal  States  to-day.  The  descendants 
of  "those  much-enduring  men  and  women 
of  colonial  times  "  have  not  shown  them- 
selves altogether  "  incapable  of  toil  and 
exposure."  From  offices  and  counting- 
rooms,  from  libraries  and  laboratories,  our 
young  men  have  gone  forth  to  service  as 
arduous  as  that  which  tried  their  fore- 
fathers. How  many  of  them  have  borne 
every  hardship  and  privation  of  war,  every 
cruelty  of  filthy  prisons  and  carrion-food, 
yet  have  breasted  the  slave-masters'  trea* 
son  till  its  bullet  struck  the  pulse  of  life  ! 
Let  us  remember  that  the  most  divergent 
tendencies  of  character,  even  such  as  we 
cannot  associate  with  an  ideal  poise  of  mind, 
may  work  to  worthiest  ends  in  this  ill-bal- 
anced world  of  humanity.  The  saying  of 
Novalis,  that  health  is  interesting  only  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  disease  being 
necessary  to  individualization,  shows  one 
side  of  the  shield  of  which  Dr.  Ray  pre- 
sents the  other. 
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FIGHTING  FACTS  FOR   FOGIES. 


YOUNG  people  are  often  charged  with 
caring  little  for  the  past.  The  charge  is 
just ;  and  the  young  are  right.  If  they 
care  little  for  the  past,  then  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  in  debt  to  them,  —  as  for  them 
the  past  cared  nothing.  It  is  wonderful, 
considering  how  children  used  to  be  treat- 
ed, that  the  human  race  ever  succeeded 
in  getting  established  on  earth.  Human- 
ity should  have  died  out,  there  was  so  lit- 
tle that  was  humane  in  its  bringing  up. 
Because  they  had  contrived  to  bring  a 
helpless  creature  into  a  world  that  every 
one  wishes  he  had  never  known  at  least 
twenty -four  times  a  day,  a  father  and 
mother  of  the  very  old  school  indeed  as- 
sumed that  they  had  the  right  to  make 
•that  creature  a  slave,  and  to  hold  it  in 
everlasting  chains.  They  had  much  to 
say  about  the  duty  of  children,  and  very 
little  about  the  love  of  parents.  The 
sacrificing  of  children  to  idols,  a  not  un- 
common practice  in  some  renowned  coun- 
tries of  antiquity,  the  highest-born  chil- 
dren being  the  favorite  victims,  —  for  Mo- 
loch's appetite  was  delicate,  —  could  nev- 
er have  taken  place  in  any  country  where 
the  voice  of  Nature  was  heeded ;  and  yet 


those  sacrifices  were  but  so  many  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  pride,  which 
caused  men  to  offer  up  their  offspring  on 
the  domestic  altar.  Son  and  slave  were 
almost  the  same  word  with  the  Romans ; 
and  your  genuine  old  Roman  made  little 
ado  about  cutting  off  the  head  of  one  of 
his  boys,  perhaps  for  doing  something 
of  a  praiseworthy  nature.  Old  Junius 
Brutus  was  doubly  favored  by  Fortune, 
for  he  was  enabled  to  kill  two  of  his  sons 
in  the  name  of  Patriotism,  and  thereby 
to  gain  a  reputation  for  virtue  that  en- 
dures to  this  day,  —  though,  after  all,  he 
was  but  the  first  of  the  brutes.  The 
Romans  kept  up  the  paternal  rule  for 
many  ages,  and  theoretically  it  long  sur- 
vived the  Republic.  It  had  existed  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  it  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Empire.  We  have  an  anecdote 
that  shows  how  strong  was  the  suprem- 
acy of  paterfamilias  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  when  Young  Rome 
had  already  made  more  than  one  auda- 
cious display  of  contempt  for  the  Con- 
script Fathers.  When  Pompeius  was  ask- 
ed what  he  would  do,  if  Caesar  should 
resist  the  requirements  of  the  Senate,  he 
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answered,  —  "  What  if  my  son  should 
raise  his  stick  against  me  ?  "  —  meaning 
to  imply,  that,  in  his  opinion,  resistance 
from  Caesar  was  something  too  absurd  to 
be  thought  of.  Yet  Csesar  did  resist, 
and  triumphed  ;  and,  judging  from  their 
after-lives,  we  should  say  that  the  Young 
Pompeys  would  have  had  small  hesjta- 
tion  in  raising  their  sticks  against  their 
august  governor,  had  he  proved  too  dis- 
obedient. A  few  years  earlier,  accord- 
ing to  Sallust,  a  Roman,  one  Fulvius, 
had  caused  his  son  to  be  put  to  death, 
because  he  had  sought  to  join  Catiline. 
The  old  gentleman  heard  what  his  son 
was  about,  and  when  Young  Hopeful 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  him,  he 
availed  himself  of  his  fatherly  privilege, 
and  had  him  strangled,  or  disposed  of  af- 
ter some  other  of  those  charming  fashions 
which  were  so  common  in  the  model  re- 
public of  antiquity.  "  This  imitation  of 
the  discipline  of  the  ancient  republic," 
says  Merivale,  "  excited  neither  applause 
nor  indignation  among  the  languid  vo- 
luptuaries of  the  Senate."  They  proba- 
bly voted  Fulvius  a  brute,  but  they  no 
more  thought  of  questioning  the  legality 
of  his  conduct  than  they  did  of  imitating 
it.  Law  was  one  thing,  opinion  another. 
If  he  liked  to  play  Lucius  Junius,  well 
and  good  ;  but  they  had  no  taste  for  the 
part.  They  felt  much  as  we  used  to  feel 
in  Fugitive-Slave-Law  times :  we  did  not 
question  the  law,  but  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  its  execution. 

Modern  fathers  have  had  no  such  pow- 
ers as  were  held  by  those  of  Rome,  and 
if  an  Englishman  of  Red-Rose  views  had 
killed  his  son  for  setting  off  to  join  Ed- 
ward IV.  when  he  had  landed  at  Ra- 
venspur,  no  one  would  think  of  prais- 
ing the  act.  What  was  all  right  in  a  Ro- 
man of  the  year  1  of  the  Republic  would 
be  considered  shocking  in  a  Christian 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  time  when 
Christianity  had  become  much  diluted 
from  the  intermixture  of  blood.  In  the 
next  century,  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey  spoke 
of  the  torments  which  she  had  endured 
at  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who  were  of 
the  noblest  blood  of  Europe,  in  terms 


that  ought  to  make  every  young  woman 
thankful  that  her  lot  was  not  cast  in  the 
good  old  times.  Roger  Ascham  was  her 
confidant.  He  had  gone  to  Brodegate, 
to  take  leave  of  her,  and  "  found  her  in 
her  chamber  alone,  reading  Phaedo  Pla- 
tonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much 
delight  as  some  gentlemen  would  read  a 
merry  tale  of  Boccace  "  ;  and  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Greys  were  hunting  in  the 
park,  the  schoolmaster  inquired  why  she 
should  lose  such  pastime.  The  lady  an- 
swered, that  the  pleasure  they  were  hav- 
ing in  the  park  was  but  the  shadow  of 
that  pleasure  she  found  in  Plato.  The 
conversation  proceeding,  Ascham  inquir- 
ed how  it  was  that  she  had  come  to  know 
such  true  pleasure,  and  she  answered,  — 
"  I  will  tell  you,  and  tell  you  a  truth 
which  perchance  ye  may  marvel  at.  One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  God  ever  gave 
me  is  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  se- 
vere parents  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmas- 
ter. For  when  I  am  in  presence  either 
of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak, 
keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink, 
be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dan- 
cing, or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do 
it  as  it  were  in  such  weight,  number,  and 
measure,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunt- 
ed, so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently, 
sometimes,  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs, 
and  other  ways,  (which  I  will  not  name 
for  the  honor  I  bear  them,)  so  without 
measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself 
in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to 
Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently, 
so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements 
to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time 
nothing  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when 
I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping, 
because  whatsoever  I  do  else  beside  learn- 
ing is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole 
misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book 
hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bring- 
eth  daily  more  pleasure  and  more,  that 
in  respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures,  in  very 
deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  to  me." 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  par- 
ents who  tormented  and  tyrannized  over 
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their  children  temp.  Edward  VI.,  and 
nothing  but  the  prominence  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  their  unfortunate  daugh- 
ters has  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
domestic  despotism.  Throughout  all  Eng- 
land it  was  the  same,  from  palace  to  cas- 
tle, and  from  castle  to  hovel ;  and  father 
and  tyrant  were  convertible  terms.  Youth 
must  have  been  but  a  dreary  time  in  those 
old  days.  Scott's  Sir  Henry  Lee,  accord- 
ing to  his  son,  kept  strict  rule  over  his 
children,  and  he  was  a  type  of  the  an- 
tique knight,  not  of  the  debauched  cava- 
lier, and  would  be  obeyed,  with  or  with- 
out reason.  The  letters  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century  show, 
that,  how  loose  soever  became  other  ties, 
parents  maintained  their  hold  on  their 
children  with  iron  hands.  Even  the  li- 
cense of  the  Restoration  left  fatherly 
rule  largely  triumphant  and  undisputed. 
When  even  "  husbands,  of  decent  sta- 
tion, were  not  ashamed  to  beat  their 
wives,"  sons  and  daughters  were  not 
spoiled  by  a  sparing  of  the  rod.  Harsh- 
ness was  the  rule  in  every  grade  of  life, 
and  harsh  indeed  was  parental  rule,  un- 
til the  reader  wonders  that  there  was  not 
a  general  rebellion  of  women,  children, 
scholars,  and  apprentices  against  the  sav- 
age ascendency  of  husbands,  fathers,  ped- 
agogues, and  masters. 

But  the  fashions  of  this  world,  whether 
good  or  evil,  pass  away.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  we  find  parents  becoming 
more  humane,  though  still  keeping  their 
offspring  pretty  stiffly  bitted.  They  shar- 
ed in  the  general  melioration  of  the  age. 
The  father  was  "  honored  sir,"  and  was 
not  too  familiar  with  his  boys.  The  great 
outbreak  at  the  close  of  the  century  did 
much  for  the  emancipation  of  the  young ; 
and  by  the  time  that  the  present  century 
had  advanced  to  a  third  of  its  years,  youth 
had  so  far  got  the  best  of  the  conflict,  and 
treated  their  elders  with  so  little  consider- 
ation, that  it  was  thought  the  latter  were 
rather  presumptuous  in  remaining  on  earth 
after  fifty.  Youth  began  to  organize  it- 
self. Young  Germany,  Young  France, 
and  Young  England  became  powers  in 
the  world.  Young  Germany  was  revo- 


lutionary and  metaphysical,  and  nourish- 
ed itself  on  bad  beer  and  worse  tobacco. 
Young  France  was  full-bearded  and  de- 
cidedly dirty,  and  so  far  deferred  to  the 
past  as  to  look  for  models  in  '93  ;  and  it 
had  a  strong  reverence  for  that  antique 
sentiment  which  exhibited  itself  in  the 
assassination  of  kings.  Young  England 
was  gentlemanly  and  cleanly,  its  leaders 
being  of  the  patrician  order ;  and  it  look- 
ed to  the  Middle  Ages  for  patterns  of  con- 
duct. Its  chiefs  wore  white  waistcoats, 
gave  red  cloaks  and  broken  meat  to  old 
women,  and  would  have  lopped  off  three 
hundred  years  from  Old  England's  life, 
by  pushing  her  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Henry  VIH.,  when  the  religious  houses 
flourished,  and  when  the  gallows  was  a 
perennial  plant,  bearing  fruit  that  was 
not  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Some 
of  the  cleverest  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  aristocracy  belonged  to  the  new 
organization,  and  a  great  genius  wrote 
some  delightful  novels  to  show  their  pur- 
pose, and  to  illustrate  their  manner  of 
how-not-to-do-it  in  grappling  with  the 
grand  social  questions  of  the  age.  In 
"  Conuigsby  "  they  sing  canticles  and  car- 
ry about  the  boar's  head ;  in  "  Sibyl " 
they  sing  hymns  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
the  song  of  labor,  and  steal  title-deeds, 
after  setting  houses  on  fire  to  distract 
attention  from  their  immediate  object ; 
and  in  "  Tancred  "  they  go  on  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  way  of 
reviving  their  faith.  All  this  is  so  well 
done,  that  Young  England  will  survive  in 
literature,  and  be  the  source  of  edifica- 
tion, long  after  there  shall  be  no  more 
left  of  the  dust  of  its  chiefs  than  there  is 
of  the  dust  of  Cheops  or  Caesar.  For  all 
these  youths  are  already  vanished,  leav- 
ing no  more  traces  than  you  would  find 
of  the  flowers  that  bloomed  in  the  days 
of  their  lives.  Young  Germany  went  out 
immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  rev- 
olutionists of  1848-9.  Young  France 
thought  it  had  triumphed  in  the  fall  of 
the  Orleans  monarchy,  but  had  only  tak- 
en the  first  long  step  toward  making  its 
own  fall  complete ;  and  now  some  of  its 
early  members  are  of  the  firmest  sup- 
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porters  of  the  new  phase  of  imperialism, 
the  only  result  of  the  Revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary that  has  given  signs  of  endurance. 
Young  England  went  out  as  soberly  and 
steadily  as  it  had  lived.  The  select  few 
who  composed  it  died  tike  gentlemen, 
and  were  as  polite  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  the  article  of  death.  Some  of  them 
turned  Whigs,  and  have  held  office  un- 
der Lord  Palmerston ;  and  others  are 
Tories,  and  expect  to  hold  office  under 
Lord  Derby,  when  he  shall  form  his  third 
ministry.  Young  America,  the  worst  of 
these  youths,  and  the  latest  born,  was 
never  above  an  assassin  in  courage,  or  in 
energy  equal  to  more  than  the  plunder- 
ing of  a  hen-roost.  The  fruits  of  his  ex- 
ertions are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Secession  War,  and  they 
were  not  worth  the  gathering. 

The  world  had  settled  down  into  the 
belief,  that,  after  all,  a  man  was  not  much 
to  be  blamed  for  growing  old,  and  liber- 
al-minded people  were  fast  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  years,  on  the  whole, 
were  not  dishonorable,  when  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  great  war  led  to  the  return 
of  youth  to  consideration.  The  English 
found  themselves  at  war  with  Russia, 
much  to  their  surprise ;  and,  still  more 
to  their  surprise,  their  part  in  that  war 
was  made  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
French,  who  acted  with  them,  in  the 
world's  estimate  of  the  deeds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Grand  Alliance.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  that  estimate  was  a  just  one. 
We  have  to  do  only  with  the  facts  that 
England  was  made  to  stand  in  the  back- 
ground and  that  she  seemed  at  first  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  general  verdict. 
There  was,  too,  much  mismanagement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  some  of  which 
might  easily  have  been  avoided ;  and 
there  was  not  a  little  suffering,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  that  mismanagement.  John 
Bull  must  have  his  scape-goat,  like  the  rest 
of  us  ;  and,  looking  over  the  field,  he  dis- 
covered that  all  his  leaders  were  old  men, 
and  forthwith,  though  the  oldest  of  old 
fellows  himself,  he  laid  all  his  mishaps  to 
the  account  of  the  years  of  his  upper  ser- 


vants. Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  never 
got  into  St.  Petersburg,  was  old,  and  had 
been  a  dashing  sailor  forty  years  before. 
Admiral  Dundas,  who  did  not  destroy 
Sweaborg,  but  only  burned  a  lot  of  cord- 
ed wood  there  in  summer  time,  was  an- 
other old  sailor.  Lord  Raglan,  who  nev- 
er saw  the  inside  of  Sebastopol,  was  well 
stricken  in  years,  having  served  in  Wel- 
lington's military  family  during  the  Pen- 
insular War.  General  Simpson,  Sir  C. 
Campbell,  General  Codrington,  Sir  G. 
Brown,  Sir  G.  Cathcart,  and  others  of 
the  leaders  of  the  English  army  in  the 
Crimea,  were  of  the  class  of  gentlemen 
who  might,  upon  meeting,  furnish  mat- 
ter for  a  paragraph  on  "  united  ages." 
What  more  natural  than  to  attribute  all 
that  was  unpleasant  in  the  war  to  the 
stagnated  blood  of  men  who  had  heard 
the  music  of  that  musketry  before  which 
Napoleon  I.'s  empire  had  gone  down  ? 
The  world  went  mad  on  the  subject,  and 
it  was  voted  that  old  generals  were  nui- 
sances, and  that  no  man  had  any  busi- 
ness in  active  war  who  was  old  enough 
to  have  much  experience.  Age  might 
be  venerable,  but  it  was  necessarily  weak ; 
and  the  last  place  in  which  it  should  show 
itself  was  the  field. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  English 
should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fogies  were  unfit  to  lead  armies. 
They  were  in  want  of  an  excuse  for 
their  apparent  failure  in  the  war,  and 
they  took  the  part  that  was  suggested  to 
them,  —  therein  behaving  no  worse  than 
ourselves,  who  have  accounted  for  our 
many  reverses  in  many  foolish  and  con- 
tradictory ways.  But  it  was  strange 
that  their  view  was  accepted  by  others, 
whose  minds  were  undisturbed,  because 
unmistified,  —  and  accepted,  too,  in  face 
of  the  self-evident  fact  that  almost  every 
man  who  figured  in  the  war  was  old. 
Marechal  Pelissier,*  to  whom  the  chief 

*  There  are  three  accounts  as  to  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  "  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Leroy." 
That  which  makes  him  oldest  represents  him 
as  being  fifty -eight  at  the  Battle  of  the  Al- 
ma. The  second  makes  him  fifty -six,  and 
the  third  fifty-three.  In  either  case  he  waa 
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honor  of  the  contest  has  been  conceded, 
was  but  six  years  the  junior  of  Lord 
Raglan  ;  and  if  the  Englishman's  sixty- 
six  years  are  to  count  against  age  in  war, 
why  should  not  the  Frenchman's  sixty 
years  count  for  it  ?  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
who  defended  Sebastopol  so  heroically, 
was  but  four  years  younger  than  Lord  Rag- 
lan ;  and  Prince  Paskevitch  was  more  than 
six  years  his  senior.  Muravieff,  Menschi- 
koff,  Luders,  and  other  Russian  command- 
ers opposed  to  the  Allies,  were  all  old  men, 
all  past  sixty  years  when  the  war  began. 
Prince  Menschikoff  was  sixty-four  when 
he  went  on  his  famous  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  did  not  grow  youn- 
ger in  the  eighteen  months  that  followed, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  he  fought  and 
lost  the  Battle  of  the  Alma.  The  Rus- 
sian war  was  an  old  man's  war,  and  the 
stubbornness  with  which  it  was  waged  had 
in  it  much  of  that  ugliness  which  belongs 
to  age. 

"  The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  light  straw 

on  fire, 
But  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire." 

What  rendered  the  attacks  that  were 
made  on  old  generals  in  1854-6  the  more 
absurd  was  the  fact,  that  the  English 
called  upon  an  old  man  to  relieve  them 
•from  bad  government,  and  were  backed 
by  other  nations.  Lord  Palmerston,  up- 
on whom  all  thoughts  and  all  eyes  were 
directed,  was  older  than  any  one  of  those 
generals  to  whose  years  Englishmen  at- 
tributed their  country's  failure.  When, 
with  the  all  but  universal  approbation  of 
.  Great  Britain  and  her  friends,  he  became 
Prime  -  Minister,  he  was  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  and  his  action  showed  that  his 
natural  force  was  not  abated.  He  was 
called  to  play  the  part  of  the  elder  Pitt 
at  a  greater  age  than  Pitt  reached  ;  and 
he  did  not  disappoint  expectation.  It  is 
strange  indeed,  considering  that  the  Pre- 
miership was  a  more  difficult  post  to  fill 
than  that  held  by  any  English  general, 
that  the  English  should  rely  upon  the 

not  a  young  man ;  but,  though  suffering  from 
mortal  illness,  he  showed  no  want  of  vigor 
on  almost  every  occasion  when  its  display 
was  required. 


oldest  of  their  active  statesmen  to  retrieve 
their  fortunes,  while  they  were  condem- 
ning as  unfit  for  service  men  who  were 
his  juniors  by  several  years. 

In  truth,  the  position  that  youth  is 
necessary  to  success  in  war  is  not  sus- 
tained by  military  history.  It  may  be 
no  drawback  to  a  soldier's  excellence 
that  he  is  young,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  an  old  man  may  possess  every  qual- 
ity that  is  necessary  in  a  soldier  who 
would  serve  his  country  well  and  win 
immortal  fame  for  himself.  The  best  of 
the  Greek  commanders  were  men  in  ad- 
vanced life,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The 
precise  age  of  Miltiades  at  Marathon  is 
unproven ;  but  as  he  had  become  a  noted 
character  almost  thirty  years  before  the 
date  of  that  most  memorable  of  battles, 
he  must  have  been  old  when  he  fought 
and  won  it.  Even  Alcibiades,  with  whom 
is  associated  the  idea  of  youth  through 
his  whole  career,  as  if  Time  had  stood 
still  in  his  behalf,  did  not  have  a  great 
command  until  he  was  approaching  to 
middle  age ;  and  it  was  not  until  some 
years  more  had  expired  that  he  won  vic- 
tories fbr  the  Athenians.  The  date  of 
the  birth  of  Epaminondas  —  the  best 
public  man  of  all  antiquity,  and  the  best 
soldier  of  Greece  —  cannot  be  fixed ;  but 
we  find  him  a  middle-aged  man  when 
first  he  appears  on  that  stage  on  which 
he  performed  so  pure  and  brilliant  a 
part  through  seventeen  eventful  years. 
Eight  years  after  he  first  came  forward 
he  won  the  Battle  of  Leuctra,  which 
shattered  the  Spartan  supremacy  forev- 
er, and  was  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  scientific  fighting  that  is  to  be  found  in 
classical  history,  and  which  some  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  commanders  have- 
been  proud  merely  to  imitate.  After 
that  action,  but  not  immediately  after  it, 
he  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and  led 
his  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  Sparta,  and 
then  effected  a  revolution  that  bridled 
that  power  perpetually.  Nine  years  after 
Leuctra  he  won  the  Battle  of  Mantinea, 
dying  on  the  field.  He  must  then  have 
been  an  old  man,  but  the  last  of  his  cam- 
paigns was  a  miracle  of  military  skill  in 
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all  respects ;  and  the  effect  of  his  death 
was  the  greatest  that  ever  followed  the 
fall  of  a  general  on  a  victorious  field,  ac- 
tually turning  victory  into  defeat.  The 
Spartan  king,  Agesilaus  II.,  who  was 
a  not  unworthy  antagonist  of  the  great 
Theban,  was  an  old  man,  and  was  over 
seventy  when  he  saved  Sparta  solely 
through  his  skill  as  a  soldier  and  his 
energy  as  a  statesman.  As  a  rule,  the 
Greeks,  the  most  intellectual  of  all  races, 
were  averse  to  the  employment  of  young 
men  in  high  offices.  The  Spartan  Bras- 
idas,  if  it  be  true  that  he  fell  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  as  the  historian  asserts, 
may  have  been  a  young  man  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  distinguished ; 
but  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  singu- 
larly favored  by  circumstances  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  his  whole  career 
was  eminently  exceptional  to  the  general 
current  of  Hellenic  life. 

The  Romans,  though  not  braver  than 
the  Greeks,  were  more  fortunate  in  their 
military  career  than  the  stayers  of  the 
march  of  Persia.  Like  the  Greeks,  they 
had  but  few  young  generals  of  much 
reputation.  Most  of  their  conquests,  aqd, 
indeed,  the  salvation  of  their  country, 
were  the  work  of  old  leaders.  The  grand 
crisis  of  Rome  was  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  Hannibal  in  Italy ; 
and  the  two  men  who  did  most  to  baffle 
the  invader  were  Fabius  and  Marcellus, 
who  were  called,  respectively,  Rome's 
shield  and  sword.  They  were  both  old 
men,  though  Marcellus  may  have  been 
looked  upon  as  young  in  comparison  with 
Fabius,  who  was  upward  of  seventy,  and 
who,  eight  years  after  his  memorable 
pro  -  dictatorship,  retook  Tarentum  and 
baffled  Hannibal.  The  old  Lingerer  was, 
at  eighty,  too  clever,  slow  as  they  thought 
him  at  Rome,  to  be  "  taken  in  "  by  Han- 
nibal, who  had  prepared  a  nice  trap  for 
him,  into  which  he  would  not  walk.  Mar- 
cellus was  about  fifty-two  when  he  was 
pitted  against  the  victor  of  Cannas,  and 
he  met  him  on  various  occasions,  and 
sometimes  with  striking  success.  At  the 
age  of  fifty-six  he  took  Syracuse,  after 


one  of  the  most  memorable  of  sieges,  in 
which  he  had  Archimedes  for  an  oppo- 
nent. At  sixty  he  was  killed  in  a  skir- 
mish, leaving  the  most  brilliant  military 
name  of  the  republican  times,  so  highly 
are  valor  and  energy  rated,  though  in 
the  higher  qualities  of  generalship  he  was 
inferior  to  men  whose  names  are  hardly 
known.  Undoubtedly,  Mommsen  is  right 
when  he  says  that  Rome  was  saved  by 
the  Roman  system,  and  not  by  the  labors 
of  this  man  or  that ;  but  it  is  something 
for  a  country  to  have  men  who  know 
how  to  work  under  its  system,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  requirements ;  and 
such  men  were  Fabius  and  Marcellus, 
the  latter  old  enough  to  be  Hannibal's 
father,  while  the  former  was  the  contem- 
porary of  his  grandfather. 

The  turning  point  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  was  the  siege  of  Capua  by  the  Ro- 
mans. That  siege  Hannibal  sought  by 
all  means  in  his  power  to  raise,  well 
knowing,  that,  if  the  Campanian  city 
should  fall,  he  could  never  hope  to  be- 
come master  of  Italy.  He  marched  to 
Rome  in  the  expectation  of  compelling 
the  besiegers  to  hasten  to  its  defence ; 
but  without  effect.  Two  old  Romans 
commanded  the  beleaguering  army,  and 
while  one  of  them,  Q.  Fulvius,  hastened 
home  with  a  small  force,  the  other,  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  carried  on  the  siege.  Han- 
nibal had  to  retreat,  and  Capua  fell,  the 
effect  of  the  tenacity  with  which  ancient 
generals  held  on  to  their  prey.  Had 
they  been  less  firm,  the  course  of  history 
would  have  been  changed.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  Rome  was  saved  from 
great  danger,  if  not  from  destruction,  by 
the  victory  of  the  Metaurus,  won  by  M. 
Livius  Salinator  and  C.  Claudius  Nero. 
Nero  was  an  elderly  man,  having  been 
conspicuous  for  some  years,  and  the  con- 
sular age  being  forty.  His  colleague 
was  a  very  old  man,  having  been  consul 
before  the  war  began,  and  having  long 
lived  in  retirement,  because  he  had  been 
unjustly  treated.  The  Romans  now  for- 
ced him  to  take  office,  against  his  wish, 
though  his  actions  and  his  language  were 
of  the  most  insulting  character.  A  great 
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union  of  parties  had  taken  place,  for 
Hasdrubal  was  marching  to  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  with 
his  brother  Hannibal,  and  it  was  felt  that 
nothing  short  of  perfect  union  could  save 
the  State.  The  State  was  saved,  the  two 
old  consuls  acting  together,  and  defeat- 
ing and  slaying  Hasdrubal  in  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  war  that  was  fought 
in  Italy.  The  old  fogies  were  too  much 
for  their  foe,  a  much  younger  man  than 
either  of  them,  and  a  soldier  of  high  rep- 
utation. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
Second  Punic  War  is  fairly  quotable  by 
those  who  insist  upon  the  superiority  of 
youthful  generals  over  old  ones,  for  the 
two  greatest  men  who  appeared  in  it 
were  young  leaders,  —  Hannibal,  and 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  first  Afri- 
canus.  No  man  has  ever  exceeded  Han- 
nibal in  genius  for  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever  lived, 
and  he  was  so  because  he  was  the  great- 
est of  soldiers.  He  might  have  won 
pitched  battles  as  a  mere  general,  but  it 
was  his  statesmanship  that  enabled  him 
to  contend  for  sixteen  years  against 
Rome,  in  Italy,  though  Rome  was  aid- 
ed by  Carthaginian  copperheads.  But, 
_though  a  young  general,  Hannibal  was 
an  old  soldier  when  he  led  his  army  from 
the  Ebro  to  the  Trebia,  as  the  avenging 
agent  of  his  country's  gods.  His  mili- 
tary as  well  as  his  moral  training  began 
in  childhood  ;  and  when  his  father,  Ha- 
milcar  Barcas,  *  was  killed,  Hannibal, 
though  but  eighteen,  was  of  established 
reputation  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 
Eight  years  later  he  took  the  place  which 
his  father  and  brother-in-law  had  held, 
called  to  it  by  the  voice  of  the  army. 
During  those  eight  years  he  had  been 

*  The  advocates  of  youth  in  generals  have 
never,  that  we  are  aware,  claimed  Hamilcar 
Barcas  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  their  ar- 
gument; yet  he  must  have  been  a  very  young 
man  when  he  began  his  extraordinary  career, 
if,  as  has  been  stated  on  good  authority,  he 
was  not  beyond  the  middle  age  when  he  lost 
his  life  in  battle.  He  was  a  great  man,  per- 
haps even  as  great  a  man  as  his  son  Hannibal, 
•who  did  but  carry  out  his  father's  designs. 


constantly  employed,  and  he  brought  to 
the  command  an  amount  and  variety  of 
experience  such  as  it  has  seldom  been 
the  lot  of  even  old  generals  to  acquire. 
Years  brought  no  decay  to  his  faculties, 
and  we  have  the  word  of  his  successful 
foe,  that  at  Zama,  when  he  was  forty-five, 
he  showed  as  much  skill  as  he  had  display- 
ed at  Cannae,  when  he  was  but  thirty-one. 
Long  afterward,  when  an  exile  in  the 
East,  his  powers  of  mind  shine  as  bright- 
ly as  they  did  when  he  crossed  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Alps  to  fulfil  his  oath. 
Scipio,  too,  though  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  Hannibal,  was  an  old  soldier.  He 
had  been  often  employed,  and  was  present 
at  Cannae,  before  he  obtained  that  procon- 
sular command  in  Spain  which  was  the 
worthy  foundation  of  his  fortunes.  The 
four  years  that  he  served  in  that  coun- 
try, and  his  subsequent  services  in  Africa, 
qualified  him  to  meet  Hannibal,  whose 
junior  he  was  by  thirteen  years.  That 
he  was  Hannibal's  superior,  because  he 
defeated  him  at  Zama,  with  the  aid  of 
Masinissa,  no  more  follows  than  that 
Wellington  was  Napoleon's  superior,  be- 
cause, ;vvith  the  aid  of  Bliicher,  he  de- 
feated him  at  Waterloo.  It  would  not 
be  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  loss 
of  the  African  field  than  it  is  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  the  Flemish  field,  by  the 
superior  genius.  The  elder  Africanus  is 
the  most  exceptional  character  in  all  his- 
tory, and  it  is  impossible  to  place  him. 
He  seems  never  to  have  been  young,  and 
we  cannot  associate  the  idea  of  age  with 
him,  even  when  he  is  dying  at  Liternum 
at  upwards  of  fifty.  He  was  a  man  at 
seventeen,  when  first  he  steps  boldly  out 
on  the  historic  page,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent change  in  him  when  we  find  him 
leading  great  armies,  and  creating  a  new 
policy  for  the  redemption  of  Italy  from 
the  evils  of  war.  He  was  intended  to 
be  a  king,  but  he  was  born  two  centuries 
too  early  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  country 
in  accordance  with  his  genius,  out  of  the 
•field.  Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  judged 
as  a  mere  soldier,  and  we  were  inclined 
not  to  range  him  on  the  side  of  youthful 
generals ;  but  we  will  be  generous,  and, 
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in  consideration  of  his  years,  permit  him 
to  be  claimed  by  those  who  insist  that 
war  is  the  business  of  youth. 

At  later  periods,  Rome's  greatest  gen- 
erals were  men  who  were  old.  The  youn- 
ger Africanus  was  fifty  -  one  at  Numan- 
tia.  Marius  did  not  obtain  the  consulship 
until  he  was  fifty ;  and  he  was  fifty-five 
when  he  won  his  first  great  victory  over 
the  Northern  barbarians,  and  a  year  old- 
er when  he  completed  their  destruction. 
Sulla  was  past  fifty  when  he  set  out  to 
meet  the  armies  of  Mithridates,  which  he 
conquered  ;  and  he  was  fifty-six  when  he 
made  himself  master  of  his  country,  after 
one  of  the  fiercest  campaigns  on  record. 
Pompeius  distinguished  himself  when  very 
young,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  title  of 
"  the  Great "  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Sulla  in  a  spirit  of  irony.  The  late  Sir 
William  Napier,  who  ought  to  have  been 
a  good  judge,  said  that  he  was  a  very 
great  general,  and  in  a  purely  military 
sense  perhaps  greater  than  Caesar.  He 
was  fifty-eight  in  the  campaign  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  and  if  he  then  failed,  his  failure  must 
be  attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
position,  which  was  rather  that  of  a  par- 
ty leader  than  of  a  general ;  and  a  party 
leader,  it  has  been  truly  said,  must  some- 
times obey,  in  order  that  at  other  times 
he  may  command.  Pompeius  delivered 
battle  at  Pharsalia  against  his  own  judg- 
ment. The  "  Onward  to  Rome  ! "  cry  of 
the  fierce  aristocrats  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted ;  and  "  their  general  yielded  with 
a  sigh  to  the  importunities  of  his  follow- 
ers, declaring  that  he  could  no  longer 
command,  and  must  submit  to  obey." 
Not  long  before  he  had  beaten  Caesar  at 
Dyrrachium,  with  much  loss  to  the  van- 
quished, completely  spoiling  his  plans ; 
and  the  great  contest  might  have  had  a 
very  different  result,  had  not  political 
and  personal  considerations  been  permit- 
ted to  outweigh  those  of  a  military  char- 
acter. Politicians  are  pests  in  a  camp. 
Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-first  year  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon  and  began  his  won- 
derful series  of  campaigns  in  the  Civil 
War,  —  campaigns  characterized  by  an 
almost  superhuman  energy.  The  most 


remarkable  of  his  efforts  was  that  which 
led  to  his  last  appearance  in  the  field,  at 
the  Battle  of  Munda,  where  he  fought  for 
existence ;  he  was  then  approaching  fifty- 
five,  and  he  could  not  have  been  more  ac- 
tive and  energetic,  had  he  been  as  young 
as  Alexander  at  Arbela. 

In  modern  days,  the  number  of  old 
generals  who  have  gained  great  battles 
is  large,  far  larger  than  the  number  of 
young  generals  of  the  highest  class.  The 
French  claim  to  be  the  first  of  military 
peoples,  and  though  no  other  nation  has 
been  so  badly  beaten  in  battles,  or  so 
completely  crushed  in  campaigns,  there 
is  a  general  disposition  to  admit  their 
claim  ;  and  many  of  their  best  command- 
ers were  old  men.  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
clin  performed  his  best  deeds  against  the 
English  after  he  was  fifty,  and  he  was 
upward  of  sixty  years  when  the  com- 
mandant of  Randon  laid  the  keys  of  his 
fortress  on  his  body,  surrendering,  not  to 
the  living,  but  to  the  dead.  Turenne 
was  ever  great,  but  it  is  admitted  that 
his  three  last  campaigns,  begun  when  he 
was  sixty-two,  were  his  greatest  perform- 
ances. Conde's  victory  at  Rocroi  was 
a  most  brilliant  deed,  he  being  then  but 
twenty-two  ;  but  it  does  not  so  strikingly 
illustrate  his  genius  as  do  those  operations 
by  which,  at  fifty-four,  he  baffled  Monte- 
cuculi,  and  prevented  him  from  profiting 
from  the  fall  of  Turenne.  Said  Conde  to 
one  of  his  officers,  "How  much  I  wish  that 
I  could  have  conversed  only  two  hours 
with  the  ghost  of  Monsieur  de  Turenne, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  scope  of  his 
ideas  ! "  In  these  days,  generals  can  have 
as  much  ghostly  talk  as  they  please,  but 
the  privilege  would  not  seem  to  be  much 
used,  or  it  is  not  useful,  for  they  do  noth- 
ing that  is  of  consequence  sufficient  to  be 
attributed  to  supernatural  power.  Lux- 
embourg was  sixty-two  when  he  defeat- 
ed Prince  Waldeck  at  Fleurus ;  and  at 
sixty -four  and  sixty -five  he  defeated 
William  III.  at  Steinkirk  and  Landen. 
Yendome  was  fifty-one  when  he  defeat- 
ed Eugene  at  Cassano ;  and  at  fifty-six 
he  won  the  eventful  Battle  of  Villavieio- 
sa,  to  which  the  Spanish  Bourbons  owe 
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their  throne.  Villars,  who  fought  the 
terrible  Battle  of  Malplaquet  against 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  was  then  fif- 
ty-six years  old  ;  and  he  had  more  than 
once  baffled  those  commanders.  At  six- 
ty he  defeated  Eugene,  and  by  his  suc- 
cesses enabled  France  to  conclude  hon- 
orably a  most  disastrous  war.  The  Comte 
de  Saxe  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year  when 
he  gained  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy ;  *  and 
later  he  won  other  successes.  Rocham- 
beau  was  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  when 
he  acted  with  Washington  at  Yorktown, 
in  a  campaign  that  established  our  ex- 
istence as  a  nation. 

The  Spanish  army  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  down  to  the  date 
of  the  Battle  of  Rocroi,  stood  very  high. 
Several  of  its  best  generals  were  old  men. 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  "  the  Great  Cap- 
tain," who  may  be  considered  the  father 
of  the  famous  Spanish  infantry,  was  fifty 
when  he  completed  his  Italian  conquests ; 
and  nine  years  later  he  was  again  called 
to  the  head  of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  but 
the  King  of  Aragon's  jealousy  prevented 
him  from  going  to  that  country.  Alva 
was  about  sixty  when  he  went  to  the 
Netherlands,  on  his  awful  mission ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  as  great 
,  in  the  field  as  he  was  detestably  cruel. 
At  seventy-four  he  conquered  Portugal. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Prescott's  work  on  Peru 
will  remember  his  lively  account  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Carbajal,  who  at  fourscore  was 
more  active  than  are  most  men  at  thirty. 
Francisco  Pizarro  was  an  old  man,  about 
sixty,  when  he  effected  the  conquest  of 
Peru ;  and  his  principal  associate,  Alma- 

*  At  Fontenoy  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  but  half  the  age  of  the  Comte  de  Saxe. 
In  that  battle  an  English  soldier  was  taken 
prisoner,  after  fighting  with  heroic  bravery. 
A  French  officer  complimented  him,  saying, 
that,  if  there  had  been  fifty  thousand  men  like 
him  on  the  other  side,  the  victory  would  have 
been  theirs.  "  No,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  it 
was  not  the  fifty  thousand  brave  men  who 
were  wanting,  but  a  Marshal  Saxe."  Cum- 
berland was  ever  unlucky,  save  at  Culloden. 
Saxe  was  old  beyond  his  years,  being  one  of 
the  fastest  of  the  fast  men  of  his  time,  as  be- 
came the  son  of  Augustus  the  Strong  and 
Aurora  von  Konigsmark. 


gro,  was  his  senior.  Spinola,  who  died  at 
sixty-one,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  rep- 
utation, was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  mili- 
tary genius  of  his  time,  next  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Wallenstein. 

The  Austrian  military  service  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  butt  with  those  who  shoot 
their  arrows  at  what  is  called  slowness, 
and  who  delight  to  transfix  old  generals. 
Since  Bonaparte,  in  less  than  a  year,  tum- 
bled over  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  and  Alvin- 
czy,  (whose  united  ages  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred years,)  it  has  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  Austrians  never  have  gener- 
als under  threescore  -  and  -  ten  years,  and 
that  they  are  always  beaten.  There  have 
been  many  old  generals  in  the  Austrian 
service,  it  is  true,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  very  good  leaders.  Montecuculi 
was  fifty-six  when  he  defeated  the  Turks 
at  St.  Gothard,  which  is  counted  one  of 
the  "decisive  battles  "of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Daun  was  fifty-three  when  he 
won  the  victory  of  Kolin,  June  18, 1757, 
inflicting  defeat  on  the  Prussian  Fred- 
erick, next  to  Marlborough  the  greatest 
commander  of  modern  times  who  had 
then  appeared.  Melas  was  seventy  when 
he  met  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  and  beat 
him,  the  victory  being  with  the  Austrian 
while  he  remained  on  the  field  ;  but  in- 
firmities having  compelled  him  to  leave 
before  he  could  glean  it,  the  arrival  of  De- 
saix  and  the  dash  of  the  younger  Keller- 
mann  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of 
the  French.  General  Zach,  Melas's  chief 
of  the  staff,  was  in  command  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  battle,  and  it  is  supposed,  that, 
if  he  had  not  been  captured,  the  Austrians 
would  have  kept  what  they  had  won.  He 
was  fifty-six  years  old,  but  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  the  "  Old  Zach  "  of  his  coun- 
try, as  the  "  Old  Zach  "  was  always  vic- 
torious. Marshal  Radetzky  was  eighty- 
two  when,  in  1848,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  uphold  the  Austrian  cause  in 
Italy,  without  the  hope  of  aid  from  home  ; 
and  not  only  did  he  uphold  it,  but  a  year 
later  he  restored  it  completely,  and  was 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  Peninsula  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety.  Of  all 
the  military  men  who  took  part  in  the 
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wars  of  1848-9,  he,  it  is  admitted,  display- 
ed the  most  talent  and  energy.  So  well 
was  his  work  done,  that  it  required  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia  to 
undo  it,  shortly  after  his  death ;  and  he 
died  in  the  conviction  that  it  could  not 
be  undone.  Haynau,  who  certainly  dis- 
played eminent  ability  in  1848-9,  was  in 
his  sixty-second  year  when  the  war  be- 
gan, and  stands  next  to  Radetzky  as  the 
preserver  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  ;  and 
we  should  not  allow  detestation  of  his 
cruelties  to  detract  from  his  military  mer- 
its. The  Devil  is  entitled  to  justice,  and 
by  consequence  so  are  his  imps.  Austria 
has  often  seen  her  armies  beaten  when 
led  by  old  men,  but  other  old  men  have 
won  victories  for  her.  Even  those  of  her 
generals  who  were  so  rapidly  beaten 
by  young  Bonaparte  had  been  good  sol- 
diers elsewhere ;  and  when  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  was  two  years  the  junior 
of  Bonaparte,  was  sent  to  meet  the 
Frenchman,  he  had  no  better  luck  than 
had  been  found  by  Beaulieu  and  Wurm- 
ser,  though  his  reverses  were  not  on  the 
same  extraordinary  scale  that  had  mark- 
ed the  fall  of  his  predecessors.  Twelve 
years  later,  in  1809,  Napoleon  again 
met  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  defeat- 
ed him  repeatedly  ;  and  though  the 
Archduke  was  victorious  at  Essling,  he, 
the  younger  commander,  had  not  suffi- 
cient boldness  so  to  improve  his  success 
as  should  have  given  to  Austria  the  cred- 
it of  the  deliverance  of  Germany,  which 
was  to  come  from  Russia.  Those  who 
dwell  so  pertinaciously  on  the  failures  of 
old  Austrian  generals  should  in  justice 
to  age  remember  that  it  was  a  young 
Austrian  general,  and  a  good  soldier 
too,  who  showed  a  most  extraordinary 
want  of  energy  in  1809,  immediately  af- 
ter the  French  under  Napoleon  had  met 
with  the  greatest  reverse  which  their 
arms  had  then  experienced  since  Bona- 
parte had  been  spoiled  into  a  despot. 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  nomi- 
nal command  of  the  Allied  Armies  in 
1813-14,  was  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Archduke  Charles,  but  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  call  him  a  great  soldier.  He  was 


a  brave  man,  and  he  had  seen  consid- 
erable service ;  but  as  a  general  he  did 
not  rank  even  as  second-rate.  His  ap- 
pointment to  command  in  1813  was  a 
political  proceeding,  meant  to  conciliate 
Austria ;  but  though  it  was  a  useful  ap- 
pointment in  some  respects,  it  was  inju- 
rious to  the  Allies  in  the  field ;  and  had 
the  Prince's  plan  at  Leipsic  been  adher- 
ed to,  Napoleon  would  have  won  decided 
successes  there.  The  Czar  wished  for  the 
command,  and  his  zeal  might  have  ena- 
bled him  to  do  something ;  but  the  entire 
absence  of  military  talent  from  the  list  of 
his  accomplishments  would  have  greatly 
endangered  the  Allies'  cause.  Schwartz- 
enberg's  merit  consisted  in  this,  that  he 
had  sufficient  influence  and  tact  to  "  keep 
things  straight "  in  the  councils  of  a  jar- 
ring confederacy,  until  others  had  gained 
such  victories  as  placed  the  final  defeat 
of  Napoleon  beyond  all  doubt.  His  first 
battle  was  Dresden,  and  there  Napoleon 
gave  him  a  drubbing  of  the  severest  char- 
acter ;  and  the  loss  of  that  battle  would 
have  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  the  cause 
for  which  it  was  fought  by  the  Allies,  had 
it  not  been  that  at  the  very  same  time 
were  fought  and  won  a  series  of  battles, 
at  the  Katzbach  and  elsewhere,  which 
were  due  to  the  boldness  of  Bliicher, 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  Schwartzen- 
berg's  father,  with  more  than  a  dozen 
years  to  spare.  Bliicher  was  also  the 
real  hero  at  Leipsic,  where  he  gained 
brilliant  successes ;  while  on  that  part 
of  the  field  where  Schwartzenberg  com- 
manded, the  Allies  did  but  little  beyond 
holding  their  original  ground.  Had  Blii- 
cher failed,  Leipsic  would  have  been  a 
French  victory. 

England's  best  generals  mostly  have 
been  old  men,  or  men  well  advanced  in 
life,  the  chief  exceptions  being  found 
among  her  kings  and  princes.*  The  Eng- 

*  Henry  V.  was  present,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  before  he  was 
sixteen ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  he  commanded  the  royal  forces  in  the 
Battle  of  Grosmont,  fought  and  won  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  was  but  twenty-eight  at 
Agincourt.  Splendid  as  was  his  military  ca- 
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lishmen  who  have  exhibited  the  greatest 
genius  for  war,  in  what  may  be  called 
their  country's  modern  history,  are  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Marlborough,  and  Wellington. 
Cromwell  was  in  his  forty -fourth  year 
when  he  received  the  baptism  of  fire  at 
Edgehill,  as  a  captain  ;  and  he  was  in  his 
fifty-third  year  when  he  fought,  as  lord- 
general,  his  last  battle,  at  Worcester, 
which  closed  a  campaign,  as  well  as  an 
active  military  career,  that  had  been  con- 
ducted with  great  energy.  It  was  as  a 
military  man  that  he  subsequently  ruled 
the  British  islands,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  there  was  no  abatement  in  ability. 
Marlborough  had  a  good  military  educa- 
tion, served  under  Turenne  when  he  was 
but  twenty -two,  and  attracted  his  com- 
mander's admiration  ;  but  he  never  had 
an  independent  command  until  he  was 
forty,  when  he  led  an  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, and  captured  Cork  and  Kinsale.  He 
was  fifty-two  when  he  assumed  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  his  fifty-fifth 
year  when  he  won  the  Battle  of  Blen- 
heim. At  fifty-six  he  gained  the  victo- 
ry of  Ramillies,  and  at  fifty-eight  that  of 
Oudenarde.  His  last  great  battle,  Mal- 
plaquet,  was  fought  when  he  was  in  his 
sixtieth  year ;  and  after  that  the  French 
never  durst  meet  him  in  the  field.  He 
never  knew  what  defeat  meant,  from  ex- 
perience, and  was  the  most  successful 
even  of  those  commanders  who  have  nev- 
er failed.  He  left  his  command  at  sixty- 
two,  with  no  one  to  dispute  his  title  of 
the  first  of  living  soldiers ;  and  with 
him  victory  left  the  Alliance.  Subse- 

reer,  it  was  all  over  before  he  had  reached  to 
thirty-six  years.  The  Black  Prince  was  but 
sixteen  at  (Wcy,  and  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year  at  Poitiers.  Edward  IV.  was  not  nine- 
teen when  he  won  the  great  Battle  of  Towton, 
and  that  was  not  his  first  battle  and  victory. 
He  was  always  successful.  Richard  III.,  as 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  not  nineteen  when  he 
showed  himself  to  be  an  able  soldier,  at  Bar- 
net;  and  he  proved  his  generalship  on  other 
fields.  William  I.,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry 
II.,  Richard  I.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  William  III.  were  all  distinguished 
soldiers.  The  last  English  sovereign  who  took 
part  in  a  battle  was  George  II.,  at  Dettingen. 


quently  he  was  employed  by  George  I., 
and  to  his  measures  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  of  1715  was  due,  he  having  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  be  overthrown 
precisely  where  they  were  overthrown. 
The  story  that  he  survived  his  mental 
powers  is  without  foundation,  and  he 
continued  to  perform  his  official  duties  to 
the  last,  the  King  having  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  proffered  resignation.  Welling- 
ton had  a  thorough  military  training, 
received  his  first  commission  at  eigh- 
teen, and  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  his 
twenty -fifth  year.  After  showing  that 
he  was  a  good  soldier  in  1794-5,  against 
the  French,  he  went  to  India,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  subordinate 
campaigns,  and  was  made  a  major-gen- 
eral in  1802.  Assaye,  the  first  battle 
in  which  he  commanded,  was  won  when 
he  was  in  his  thirty -fifth  year.  He 
had  just  entered  on  his  fortieth  year 
when  he  took  command  of  that  force 
with  which  he  first  defeated  the  French 
in  Portugal.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh 
year  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo.  If 
he  cannot  be  classed  with  old  generals, 
neither -oan  he  be  placed  in  the  list  of 
youthful  soldiers ;  and  so  little  confidence 
had  he  in  his  military  talents,  that  at 
twenty-six  he  petitioned  to  be  transfer- 
red to  the  civil  service.  His  powers 
were  developed  by  events  and  time. 
Some  of  his  Peninsular  lieutenants  were 
older  than  himself.  Craufurd  was  five 
years  his  senior,  and  was  a  capital  sol- 
dier. Picton,  who  had  some  of  the  high- 
est military  qualities,  was  almost  eleven 
years  older  than  his  chief,  and  was  little 
short  of  fifty-seven  when  he  fell  at  Wa- 
terloo. Lord  Hopetoun  was  six  years 
older  than  Wellington.  Lord  Lynedoch 
(General  Sir  Thomas  Graham)  was  in 
his  sixty -first  year  when  he  defeated 
Marechal  Victor  at  Barrosa,  and  in  his 
sixty-third  when  he  led  the  left  wing  of 
the  Allies  at  Vittoria,  which  was  the 
turning  battle  of  the  long  contest  be- 
tween England  and  France.  A  few 
months  later  he  took  St.  Sebastian,  after 
one  of  the  most  terrible  sieges  known  to 
modern  warfare.  He  continued  to  serve 
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under  Wellington  until  France  was  in- 
vaded. Returning  to  England,  he  was 
sent  to  Holland,  with  an  independent 
command ;  and  though  his  forces  were 
few,  so  little  had  his  fire  been  dulled  by 
time,  that  he  carried  the  great  fortress 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom  by  storm,  but  only  to 
lose  it  again,  with  more  than  two  thou- 
sand men,  because  of  the  sense  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  French  General  Bezanet, 
who,  like  our  Rosecrans  at  Murfrees- 
boro',  would  not  accept  defeat  under  any 
circumstances.  When  Wellington  after- 
ward saw  the  place,  he  remarked  that  it 
was  very  strong,  and  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enter ;  "  but  when 
once  in,"  he  added,  "  I  wonder  how  the 
Devil  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  beat- 
en out  again  !  "  Though  the  old  Scotch- 
man failed  on  this  particular  occasion,  his 
boldness  and  daring  are  to  be  cited  in 
support  of  the  position  that  energy  in 
war  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
youth. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  English  second- 
class  generals  were  old  men.  Lord  Clyde 
began  his  memorable  Indian  campaigns 
at  sixty -six,  and  certainly  showed  no 
want  of  talent  and  activity  in  their 
course.  He  restored,  to  all  appearance, 
British  supremacy  in  the  East.  Sir  C. 
J.  Napier  was  in  his  sixty-second  year 
when  he  conquered  Sinde,  winning  the 
great  Battles  of  Meanee  and  Doobah ; 
and  six  years  later  he  was  sent  out  to 
India,  as  commander-in-chief,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wellington,  who  said,  that, 
if  Napier  would  not  go,  he  should  go 
himself.  He  reached  India  too  late  to 
fight  the  Sikhs,  but  showed  great  vigor 
in  governing  the  Indian  army.  He  died 
in  1853  ;  had  he  lived  until  the  next 
spring,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  force 
which  England  sent  first  to  Turkey  and 
then  to  Southern  Russia.  Lord  Raglan 
was  almost  sixty -six  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  first  command,  and  though 
his  conduct  has  been  severely  criticized, 
and  much  misrepresented  by  many  writ- 
ers, the  opinion  is  now  becoming  com- 
mon that  he  discharged  well  the  duties 


of  a  very  difficult  position.  Mr.  King- 
lake's  brilliant  work  is  obtaining  justice 
for  the  services  and  memory  of  his  illus- 
trious friend.  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord 
Gough  were  old  men  when  they  car- 
ried on  some  of  the  fiercest  hostilities  ever 
known  to  the  English  in  India.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  was  sixty-three  when  he  de- 
feated the  French  in  Egypt,  in  1801. 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  fifty-two  when  he 
broke  the  power  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  his  ultimate  over- 
throw. Lord  Peterborough  was  forty- 
seven,  and  had  never  before  held  a  com- 
mand or  seen  much  service,  when  he 
set  out  on  that  series  of  extraordinary 
campaigns  which  came  so  near  replacing 
the  Austrian  house  in  possession  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Peterborough  has  been 
called  the  last  of  the  knights-errant ;  but, 
in  fact,  no  book  on  knight-errantry  con- 
tains anything  half  so  wonderful  as  his 
deeds  in  the  country  of  Don  Quixote. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  so  boldly  sup- 
ported that  bold  policy  which  led  to  the 
victory  of  Plassey,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  supported  Hastings  in  the 
field  with  almost  as  much  vigor  as  he  had 
supported  Clive  in  council,  and  saved 
British  India,  when  it  was  assailed  by 
the  ablest  of  all  its  foes.  His  last  victo- 
ries were  gained  in  advanced  life,  and 
are  ranked  with  the  highest  of  those  ac- 
tions to  which  England  owes  her  won- 
derful Oriental  dominion.  Lord  Keane 
was  verging  upon  sixty  when  he  led  the 
British  forces  into  Afghanistan,  and  took 
Ghuznee.  Against  all  her  old  and  mid- 
dle-aged generals,  her  kings  and  prin- 
ces apart,  England  could  place  but  very 
few  young  commanders  of  great  worth. 
Olive's  case  was  clearly  exceptional ;  and 
Wolfe  owed  his  victory  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  as  much  to  Montcalm's  folly 
as  to  his  own  audacity.  The  Frenchman 
should  have  refused  battle,  when  time 
and  climate  would  soon  have  wrought 
his  deliverance  and  his  enemy's  ruin. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  wars  which 
grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
which  involved  the  world  in  their  flames, 
were  chiefly  the  work  of  young  men,  and 
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that  their  history  illustrates  the  superi- 
ority of  youth  over  age  in  the  ancient 
art  of  human  destruction.  But  this  be- 
lief is  not  well  founded,  and,  indeed, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  other 
error  in  connection  with  the  French 
Revolution,  namely,  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  advent  of  new  opinions,  which 
obtained  ascendency,  —  whereas  those 
opinions  were  older  than  France,  and  had 
more  than  once  been  aired  in  France, 
and  there  had  struggled  for  supremacy. 
The  opinions  before  the  triumph  of  which 
the  old  monarchy  went  down  were  much 
older  than  that  monarchy ;  but  as  they 
had  never  before  been  able  definitely  to 
influence  the  nation's  action,  it  was  not 
strange  that  they  should  be  considered 
new,  when  there  was  nothing  new  about 
them  save  their  application.  Young 
opinions,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been,  are  best  championed  by  young 
men ;  and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  the 
French  leaders  in  the  field  were  youth- 
ful heroes,  as  were  the  civil  leaders  in 
many  instances,  —  and  a  very  nice  mess 
the  latter  made  of  the  business  they  en- 
gaged in,  doing  little  that  was  well  in  it 
beyond  getting  their  own  heads  cut  off. 
There  are  some  facts  that  greatly  help  to 
sustain  the  position  that  France  was  sav- 
ed from  partition  by  the  exertions  of 
young  generals,  the  new  men  of  the  new 
time.  Hoche,  Moreau,  Bonaparte,  De- 
saix,  Soult,  Lannes,  Ney,  and  others, 
who  early  rose  to  fame  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary wars,  were  all  young  men,  and 
their  exploits  were  so  great  as  to  throw 
'the  deeds  of  others  into  the  shade ;  but 
the  salvation  of  France  was  effected  be- 
fore any  one  of  their  number  became 
conspicuous  as  a  leader.  Napoleon  once 
said  that  it  was  not  the  new  levies  that 
saved  France,  but  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Bourbons ;  and  he  was  right ;  and  he  might 
have  added,  that  they  were  led  by  old 
or  elderly  generals.  Dumouriez  was  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year  when,  in  1 792,  he  won 
the  Battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemmapes ; 
and  at  Valmy  he  was  aided  by  the  elder 
Kellermann,  who  was  fifty-seven.  Those 
two  battles  decided  the  fate  of  Europe, 


and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  French 
supremacy  which  endured  for  twenty 
years,  until  Napoleon  himself  overthrew 
it  by  his  mad  Moscow  expedition.  Cus- 
tine,  who  also  was  successful  in  1792,  on 
the  side  of  Germany,  was  fifty -two. 
Jourdan  and  Pichegru,  though  not  old 
men,  were  old  soldiers,  when,  in  1 794 
and  1795,  they  did  so  much  to  establish 
the  power  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
former  winning  the  Battle  of  Fleurus.  It 
was  in  the  three  years  that  followed  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1792,  that  the 
French  performed  those  deeds  which 
subsequently  enabled  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals  to  chain  victory  to  their  chari- 
ots, and  to  become  so  drunk  from  success 
that  they  fell  through  their  own  folly 
rather  than  because  of  the  exertions  of 
their  enemies.  Had  the  old  French  gen- 
erals been  beaten  at  Valmy,  the  Prus- 
sians would  have  entered  Paris  in  a  few 
days,  the  monarchy  would  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  name  of  Bonaparte  never 
would  have  been  heard  ;  and  equally  un- 
known would  have  been  the  names  of  a 
hundred  other  French  leaders,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  three-and- 
twenty  years  that  followed  the  first  suc- 
cesses of  Dumouriez  and  Kellermann. 
Let  honor  be  given  where  it  is  due,  and 
let  the  fogies  have  their  just  share  of  it. 
There  can  be  nothing  meaner  than  to 
insist  upon  stripping  gray  heads  of  green 
laurels. 

After  the  old  generals  and  old  soldiers 
of  France  had  secured  standing-places 
for  the  new  generation,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  latter  certainly  did  make 
their  way  brilliantly  and  rapidly.  The 
school  was  a  good  one,  and  the  scholars 
were  apt  to  learn,  and  did  credit  to  their 
masters.  They  carried  the  tricolor  over 
Europe  and  into  Egypt,  and  saw  it  fly- 
ing over  the  capital  of  almost  every  mem- 
ber of  those  coalitions  which  had  purpos- 
ed its  degradation  at  Paris.  It  was  the 
flag  to  which  men  bowed  at  Madrid  and 
Seville,  at  Milan  and  Rome,  at  Paris 
and  at  the  Hague,  at  Warsaw  and  Wil- 
na,  at  Dantzic  and  in  Dalmatia,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  fast  approaching 
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Moscow ;  and  it  was  thought  of  with 
as  much  fear  as  hatred  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  No  wonder  that  the  world  for- 
got or  overlooked  the  earlier  and  fewer 
triumphs  of  the  first  Republican  com- 
manders, when  dazzled  by  the  glories 
that  shone  from  Arcola,  the  Pyramids, 
Zurich,  Marengo,  Hohenlinden,  Ulm, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eckmuhl,  Wagram,  Bo- 
rodino, Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden. 
But  those  young  generals  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire  were  sometimes  found  up- 
equal  to  the  work  of  contending  against 
the  old  generals  of  the  Coalitionists.  Su- 
varoff  was  in  his  seventieth  year  when 
he  defeated  Macdonald  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Trebbia,  the  Frenchman  being  but 
thirty-four ;  and  a  few  months  later  he 
defeated  Joubert,  who  was  thirty,  at 
Novi.  Joubert  was  one  of  Bonaparte's 
generals  in  his  first  Italian  wars,  and 
was  so  conspicuous  and  popular  that  he 
had  been  selected  to  command  the  Army 
of  Italy  by  the  moderate  reactionists,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  there  win  such 
glory  as  should  enable  him  to  play  the 
part  which  Bonaparte  played  but  a  few 
months  later, — Bonaparte  being  then  in 
the  East,  with  the  English  fleets  between 
him  and  France,  so  that  he  was  consid- 
ered a  lost  man.  "  The  striking  simi- 
larity of  situation  between  Joubert  and 
Bonaparte,"  says  Madame  d'Abrantes, 
"  is  most  remarkable.  They  were  of 
equal  age,  and  both,  in  their  early  ca- 
reer, suffered  a  sort  of  disgrace ;  they 
were  finally  appointed  to  command,  first, 
the  seventeenth  military  division,  and 
afterward  the  Army  of  Italy.  There  is 
in  all  this  a  curious  parity  of  events ;  but 
death  soon  ended  the  career  of  one  of 
the  young  heroes.  That  which  ought  to 
have  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life 
was  the  cause  of  Joubert's  death,  —  his 
marriage.  But  how  could  he  refrain 
from  loving  the  woman  he  espoused  ? 
Who  can  have  forgotten  Zaphirine  de 
Montholon,  her  enchanting  grace,  her 
playful  wit,  her  good  humor,  and  her 
beauty  ?  "  Like  another  famous  soldier, 
Joubert  loved  too  well  to  love  wisely. 
Bonaparte,  who  never  was  young,  had 


received  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  as  the  portion  of  the  ex-mistress  of 
Barras,  who  was  seven  years  his  senior, 
and,  being  a  matter-of-fact  man,  he  re- 
duced his  lune  de  miel  to  three  days,  and 
posted  off  to  his  work.  He  knew  the 
value  of  time  in  those  days,  and  not 
Cleopatra  herself  could  have  kept  him 
from  his  men.  Joubert,  more  of  a  man, 
but  an  inferior  soldier,  took  his  honey- 
moon in  full  measure,  passing  a  month 
with  his  bride ;  and  the  loss  of  that 
month,  if  so  sweet  a  thirty  days  could 
be  called  a  loss,  ruined  him,  and  perhaps 
prevented  him  from  becoming  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  enemy  received 
reinforcements  while  he  was  so  lovingly 
employed,  and  when  he  at  length  arrived 
on  the  scene  of  action  he  found  that  the 
Allies  had  obtained  mastery  of  the  situ- 
ation. It  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
the  French  to  say  whether  they  would 
fight  or  not.  They  had  to  give  battle  at 
Novi,  where  the  tough  old  Russian  of 
seventy  years  asserted  his  superiority 
over  the  heros  de  roman  who  had  post- 
ed from  Paris  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
France,  and  to  make  his  own.  When 
he  left  Paris,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  You 
will  see  me  again,  dead  or  victorious," — 
and  dead  he  was,  in  less  than  a  month. 
He  fell  early  in  the  action,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  1799,  the  very  day  on 
which  Bonaparte  completed  his  thirtieth 
year.  Moreau  took  the  command,  but 
failed  to  turn  the  tide  of  disaster.  The 
French  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  their 
defeat  to  Joubert's  delay  at  Paris,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  enemy  did  take  Alex- 
andria and  Mantua  during  that  month's 
delay,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  add  the 
besieging  forces  to  their  main  army,  so 
that  Joubert  was  about  to  retreat  to  the 
Apennines,  and  to  assume  a  defensive 
position,  when  Suvarolf  forced  him  to 
accept  battle.  But  something  should  be 
allowed  for  the  genius  of  the  Russian 
general,  who  was  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ter-spirits of  war,  and  who  seldom  fought 
without  being  completely  victorious.  He 
had  mostly  been  employed  against  the 
Turks,  whose  military  reputation  was 
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then  at  the  lowest,  or  the  Poles,  who 
were  too  divided  and  depressed  to  do 
themselves  and  their  cause  justice,  and 
therefore  his  character  as  a  soldier  did 
not  stand  so  high  as  that  of  more  than 
one  man  who  was  his  inferior ;  but  when, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  he  took  command 
in  Italy,  there  to  encounter  soldiers  who 
had  beaten  the  armies  of  almost  all  other 
European  nations,  and  who  were  animat- 
ed by  a  fanatical  spirit  as  strong  as  that 
which  fired  his  own  bosom,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  more  than  equal  to  his  po- 
sition. He  was  not  at  all  at  fault,  though 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  entirely  new 
state  of  things,  but  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigor,  marching  from  victory  to 
victory,  and  reconquering  Italy  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  been  conquered  three 
years  before  by  Bonaparte.  When  Bo- 
naparte was  destroying  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies in  Italy,  Suvaroff  watched  his  oper- 
ations with  deep  interest,  and  said  that 
he  must  go  to  the  West  to  meet  the  new 
genius,  or  that  Bonaparte  would  march 
to  the  East  against  Russia,  —  a  predic- 
tion, it  has  been  said,  that  was  fulfilled 
to  the  Frenchman's  ruin.  Whether,  had 
he  encountered  Bonaparte,  he  would 
have  beaten  him,  is  a  question  for  the 
ingenious  to  argue,  but  which  never  can 
be  settled.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  Bonaparte  never  en- 
countered an  opponent  of  that  determin- 
ed and  energetic  character  which  belong- 
ed to  Suvaroff  until  his  latter  days,  and 
then  his  fall  was  rapid  and  his  ruin  ut- 
ter. That  Suvaroff  failed  in  Switzer- 
'land,  to  which  country  he  had  been 
transferred  from  Italy,  does  not  at  all 
impeach  his  character  for  generalship. 
His  failure  was  due  partly  to  the  faults 
of  others,  and  partly  to  circumstances. 
Switzerland  was  to  him  what  Russia  be- 
came to  Napoleon  in  1812.  Massena's 
victory  at  Zurich,  in  which  half  of  Kor- 
sakoff's  army  was  destroyed,  rendered 
Russian  failure  in  the  campaign  inevi- 
table. All  the  genius  in  the  world,  on 
that  field  of  action,  could  not  have  done 
anything  that  should  have  compensated 
for  so  terrible  a  calamity.  Zurich  saved 


France  far  more  than  did  Marengo,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  fought  and 
won  by  the  oldest  of  all  the  able  men 
who  figure  in  history  as  Napoleon's  Mar- 
shals. There  were  some  of  the  Marshals 
who  were  older  than  Massena,  but  they 
were  not  men  of  superior  talents.  Mas- 
sena was  forty -one  when  he  defeated 
Korsakoff,  and  he  was  a  veteran  soldier 
when  the  Revolutionary  wars  began. 

The  three  commanders  who  did  most  to 
break  down  Napoleon's  power,  and  to 
bring  about  his  overthrow,  namely, — 
Benningsen,  and  Kutusoff,  and  Bliicher, 
—  were  all  old  men ;  and  the  two  last- 
named  were  very  old  men.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  call  either  of  them  a  great  com- 
mander, but  it  is  indisputable  that  they 
all  had  great  parts  in  great  wans.  Ben- 
ningsen can  scarcely  be  called  a  good  gen- 
eral of  the  second  class,  and  he  is  mostly 
spoken  of  as  a  foolish  braggart  and  boast- 
er ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did  some 
things  at  an  important  time  which  indi- 
cated his  possession  of  qualities  that  were 
highly  desirable  in  a  general  who  was 
bound  to  act  against  Napoleon.  Having, 
in  1807,  obtained  command  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  Poland,  he  had  what  the 
French  considered  the  consummate  im- 
pudence to  take  the  offensive  against  the 
Emperor,  and  compelled  him  to  mass  his 
forces,  and  to  fight  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, and  a  PoHsh  winter  to  boot,  in  which 
all  that  is  not  ice  and  snow  is  mud.  True, 
Napoleon  would  have  made  him  pay  dear 
for  his  boldness,  had  there  not  occurred 
one  or  two  of  those  accidents  which  often 
spoil  the  best-laid  plans  of  war ;  but  as 
it  was,  the  butcherly  Battle  of  Eylau  was 
fought,  both  parties,  and  each  with  some 
show  of  reason,  claiming  the  victory. 
Had  the  Russians  acted  on  the  night  af- 
ter Eylau  as  the  Engh'sh  acted  on  the  night 
after  Flodden,  and  remained  on  the  field, 
the  world  would  have  pronounced  them 
victorious,  and  the  French  Empire  might 
have  been  shorn  of  its  proportions,  and 
perhaps  have  fallen  seven  years  in  ad- 
vance of  its  time ;  but  they  retreated,  and 
thus  the  French  made  a  fair  claim  to  the 
honors  of  the  engagement,  though  virtu- 
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ally  beaten  in  the  fight.  Benningsen 
boasted  tremendously,  and  as  there  were 
men  enough  to  believe  what  he  said  to  be 
true,  because  they  wished  it  to  be  true, 
and  as  he  had  behaved  well  on  some  pre- 
vious occasions,  his  reputation  was  vastly 
raised,  and  his  name  was  in  all  mouths 
and  on  all  pens.  If  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  over  a  file  of  some 
Federal  journal  of  1807,  he  will  find 
Benningsen  as  frequently  and  as  warmly 
praised  as  Lee  or  Stonewall  Jackson  is 
(or  was)  praised  by  English  journals  in 
1863,— for  the  Federalists  hated  Napo- 
leon as  bitterly  as  the  English  hate  us, 
and  read  of  Eylau  with  as  much  unction 
as  the  English  of  to-day  read  of  the  Amer- 
ican reverses  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville,  while  Austerlitz  and  Fried- 
land  pleased  our  Federalists  about  as  well 
as  Donelson  and  Pulaski  please  the  Eng- 
lish of  these  times.  A  few  months  after 
Eylau,  Benningsen  repulsed  an  attack 
which  Napoleon  imprudently  made  on 
his  intrenched  camp  at  Heilsberg,  which 
placed  another  feather  in  his  cap;  nor 
did  the  smashing  defeat  he  met  with  four 
days  later,  at  Friedland,  lessen  his  repu- 
tation. The  world  is  slow  to  think  poor- 
ly of  a  man  who  has  done  some  clever 
things.  We  have  seen  how  it  was  with 
the  late  Stonewall  Jackson,  concerning 
whom  most  men  spoke  as  if  he  had  never 
known  defeat,  though  it  is,  or  it  should 
be,  notorious,  that  he  was  as  often  beaten 
as  successful,  that  more  than  once  he  had 
to  fly  with  wind-like  swiftness  to  escape 
personal  destruction,  and  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  was  saved  from  ruin  only  be- 
cause of  an  exhibition  on  our  side  of  more 
than  a  usual  amount  of  stupidity.  But 
he  had  repeatedly  showed  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  a  dashing  general,  and 
all  else  was  overlooked  in  admiration  of 
the  skill  and  the  audacity  with  which  he 
then  had  done  his  evil  work.  So  it  was 
with  Benningsen,  and  with  more  justice. 
The  man  who  had  bearded  Napoleon  but 
a  few  months  after  Jena,  and  not  much 
more  than  a  year  after  Austerlitz,  and 
who  had  fought  an  even  battle  with  him, 
in  which  fifty  thousand  men  fell,  must 


have  had  some  high  moral  qualities  that 
entitled  him  to  respect ;  and  he  continued 
to  be  much  talked  of  until  greater  and 
more  fruitful  campaigns  had  obscured  his 
deeds.  The  pluck  which  he  had  exhibit- 
ed tended  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
European  resistance  to  Napoleon,  as  it 
showed  that  the  conqueror  had  only  to 
be  firmly  met  to  be  made  to  fight  hardly 
for  victory  ;  and  that  was  much,  in  view 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  Napoleon  had 
beaten  both  Austria  and  Russia  in  1805, 
and  Prussia  in  1806.  Benningsen  com- 
pleted his  sixty-second  year  two  days  af- 
ter the  Battle  of  Eylau.  He  was  employ- 
ed in  1812,  '13,  '14,  but  not  in  the  first 
line,  and  his  name  is  not  of  much  men- 
tion in  the  histories  of  those  eventful 
years. 

Prince  Kutusoff,  though  a  good  soldier 
in  the  Turkish  and  Polish  wars,  did  not 
have  a  command  against  the  French  un- 
til he  had  completed  his  sixtieth  year,  in 
1805,  when  he  led  a  Russian  army  to  the 
aid  of  Austria.  He  checked  the  advance 
of  the  French  after  Ulm,  and  was  in 
nominal  command  of  the  Allies  at  Aus- 
terlitz ;  but  that  battle  was  really  fought 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  General 
Weyrother,  for  which  Kutusoff  had  a 
profound  contempt.  If  thorough  beating 
could  make  good  soldiers  of  men,  the 
vanquished  at  Austerlitz  ought  to  have 
become  the  superiors  of  the  victors.  In 
1812,  when  the  Russians  had  become 
weary  of  that  sound  policy  which  was 
drawing  Napoleon  to  destruction,  Kutu- 
soff assumed  command  of  their  army,  and 
fought  the  Battle  of  Borodino,  which  was 
a  defeat  in  name,  but  a  victory  in  its 
consequences,  to  the  invaded  party.  His 
conduct  while  the  French  were  at  Mos- 
cow had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  in 
that  trap  until  their  fate  was  sealed ;  and 
his  action  while  following  them  on  their 
memorable  retreat  was  a  happy  mixture 
of  audacity  and  prudence,  and  completed 
the  Russian  triumph.  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, who  was  with  the  Russian  general, 
who  must  have  found  him  a  bore  of  the 
first  magnitude,  is  very  severe  on  Kutu- 
soff's  proceedings ;  but  all  that  he  says 
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makes  it  clear  that  the  stout  old  Russian 
knew  what  he  was  about,  aud  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  be  made  a  mere 
tool  of  England.  If  success  is  a  test  of 
merit,  Kutusoff 's  action  deserves  the  very 
highest  admiration,  for  the  French  army 
was  annihilated.  He  died  just  after  he 
had  brought  the  greatest  of  modern  cam- 
paigns to  a  triumphant  close,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  and  before  he  could  hear 
the  world's  applause.  The  Germans,  who 
were  to  owe  so  much  to  his  labors,  re- 
joiced at  his  removal,  because  he  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  peace  party, 
who  were  opposed  to  further  action,  and 
who  thought  that  their  country  was  un- 
der no  obligation  to  fight  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  other  nations.  They  feared,  too, 
that,  if  the  war  should  go  on,  his  "  Mus- 
covite hoof"  would  be  too  strong  for  the 
Fatherland  to  bear  it ;  and  they  saw  iu 
his  death  a  Providential  incident,  which 
encouraged  them  to  move  against  the 
French.  It  is  altogether  probable,  that, 
if  he  had  lived  but  three  months  longer, 
events  would  have  taken  quite  a  differ- 
ent turn.  Baron  von  Muffling  tells  us 
that  Kutusoff  "  would  not  hear  a  word 
of  crossing  the  Elbe ;  and  all  Scharn- 
horst's  endeavors  to  make  him  more  fa- 
vorably disposed  toward  Prussia  were 
fruitless.  The  whole  peace  party  in  the 
Russian  army  joined  with  the  Field-Mar- 
shal, and  the  Emperor  was  placed  in  a 
difficult  position.  On  my  arrival  at  Al- 
tenberg,  I  found  Scharnhorst  deeply  de- 
jected, for  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  consequences  of  this  resistance.  Un- 
•expectedly,  the  death  of  the  obstinate  old 
Marshal  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April,  and  the  Emperor  was  thus  left 
free  to  pursue  his  own  policy."  The  first 
general  who  had  successfully  encoun- 
tered Napoleon,  it  would  have  been  the 
strangest  of  history's  strange  facts,  if  the 
Einperpr  had  owed  the  continuance  of 
his  reign  to  Kutusoff 's  influence,  and 
that  was  the  end  to  which  the  Russian's 
policy  was  directed  ;  for,  though  he  wish- 
ed to  confine  French  power  within  prop- 
er limits,  he  had  no  wish  to  strengthen 
either  England  or  any  of  the  German 
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nations,  deeming  them  likely  to  become 
the  enemies  of  Russia,  while  he  might 
well  suppose  that  the  French  had  had 
enough  of  Russian  warfare  to  satisfy 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Had 
his  astute  policy  been  adopted  and  acted 
on,  there  never  would  have  been  a  Cri- 
mean War,  and  Sebastopol  would  not  now 
be  a  ruin  ;  and  Russia  would  have  been 
greater  than  she  is  likely  to  be  in  our 
time,  or  in  the  time  of  our  children. 

Bliicher,  who  completed  the  work  which 
Kutusoff  began,  and  in  a  manner  which 
the  Russian  would  hardly  have  approved, 
was  an  older  man  than  the  hero  of  Boro- 
dino. When  called  to  the  command  of  the 
Prussian  army,  in  March,  1813,  he  was  in 
his  seventy-first  year ;  and  he  was  in  his 
seventy-third  year  when  his  energy  en- 
abled him,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that 
no  other  commander  could  have  over- 
come, to  bring  up  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  the  assistance  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo,  losing  more  than  an  eighth 
of  their  number.  He  had  no  military 
talent,  as  the  term  is  generally  used.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  a  plan  was  good 
or  bad.  He  could  not  understand  the 
maps.  He  was  not  a  disciplinarian,  and 
he  was  ignorant  of  all  the  details  of  pre- 
paring an  army,  of  clothing  and  feeding 
and  arming  it.  In  all  those  things  which 
it  is  supposed  a  commander  should  know, 
and  which  such  commanders  as  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  did  know  well,  he  was 
so  entirely  ignorant,  that  he  might  have 
been  raised  to  the  head  of  an  army  of 
United  States  Volunteers  amid  universal 
applause.  He  was  vicious  to  an  extent 
that  surprised  even  the  fastest  men  of 
'  that  vicious  time,  —  a  gambler,  a  drunk- 
ard, and  a  loose  liver  every  way,  indulg- 
ing in  vices  that  are  held  by  mild  moral- 
ists to  be  excusable  in  youth  who  are 
employed  in  sowing  wild  oats,  but  which 
are  universally  admitted  to  be  disgusting 
in  those  upon  whom  age  has  laid  its  with- 
ering hand.  Yet  this  vicious  and  ignorant 
old  man  had  more  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  Napoleon  than  all  the 
generals  and  statesmen  of  the  Allies  com- 
bined. He  had  energy,  which  is  the 
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most  valuable  of  all  qualities  in  a  military 
leader ;  and  he  hated  Napoleon  as  heart- 
ily as  he  hated  Satan,  and  a  great  deal 
more  heartily  than  he  hated  sin.  Mr. 
Dickens  tells  us  that  the  vigorous  tena- 
city of  love  is  always  much  stronger  than 
hate,  and  perhaps  he  is  right,  so  far  as 
concerns  private  life ;  but  in  public  life 
hate  is  by  far  the  stronger  passion.  But 
for  Bliicher's  hatred  of  Napoleon  the  cam- 
paign of  1813  would  have  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  Emperor,  that  of  1814 
never  would  have  been  undertaken,  and 
that  of  1815,  if  ever  attempted,  would 
have  had  a  far  different  issue.  The  old 
German  disregarded  all  orders  and  sug- 
gestions, and  set  all  military  and  political 
principles  at  defiance,  in  his  ardor  to  ac- 
complish the  one  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view ;  and  as  that  purpose  was  accom- 
plished, he  has  taken  his  place  in  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  soldiers.  Napo- 
leon himself  is  not  more  secure  of  immor- 
tality. He  was  greatly  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  is  a  wise  man  who 
knows  how  to  profit  from  circumstances. 
Take  Bliicher  out  of  the  wars  of  1813-15, 
and  there  is  little  left  in  them  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  that  is  calculated  to 
command  admiration.  Next  to  Bliicher 
stands  his  celebrated  chief  of  the  staff, 
General  Count  Gneisenau,  who  was  the 
brains  of  the  Army  of  Silesia,  Bliicher 
being  its  head.  When  Bliicher  was  made 
an  LL.D.  at  Oxford,  he  facetiously  re- 
marked, "  If  I  am  a  doctor,  here  is  my 
pill-maker,"  placing  his  hand  on  Gneise- 
nau's  head, — which  was  a  frank  acknowl- 
edgment that  few  men  would  have  been 
able  to  make.  Gneisenau  was  fifty-three 
when  he  became  associated  with  Bliicher, 
and  he  was  filly-five  when  he  acted  with 
him  in  1815.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
to  an  important  command,  being  then  sev- 
enty-one. The  celebrated  Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau's  predecessor,  and  to  whom  the 
Prussians  owed  so  much,  was  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year  when  he  died  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  at  the  Battle  of  Liitzen. 
There  are  some  European  generals 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  class,  as  they  show- 
ed great  capacity  and  won  great  victories 


as  well  in  age  as  in  youth.  Prince  Eu- 
gene was  one  of  these,  and  Frederick  of 
Prussia  was  another.  Eugene  showed 
high  talent  when  very  young,  and  won 
the  first  of  his  grand  victories  over  the 
Turks  at  thirty-four ;  but  it  was  not  so 
splendid  an  affair  as  that  of  Belgrade, 
which  he  won  at  fifty-four.  He  was  for- 
ty-three when  he  defeated  the  French  at 
Turin,  under  circumstances  and  with  in- 
cidents that  took  attention  even  from  Marl- 
borough,  whom  he  subsequently  aided  to 
gain  the  victories  of  Oudenarde  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  as  he  had  previously  aided  him 
at  Blenheim.  At  seventy-one  Eugene  led 
an  Austrian  army  against  the  French ; 
and  though  no  battle  was  fought,  his  con- 
duct showed  that  he  had  not  lost  his  ca- 
pacity for  command.  Frederick  began 
his  military  life  when  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  was  actively  engaged  until 
thirty-three,  showing  striking  ability  on 
several  occasions,  though  he  began  bad- 
ly, according  to  his  own  admission.  But 
it  was  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  his 
fame  as  a  soldier  was  won,  and  that  con- 
test began  when  he  was  in  his  forty-fifth 
year.  He  was  close  upon  forty-six  when 
he  gained  the  Battles  of  Rossbach  and 
Leuthen.  Whatever  opinion  others  may 
entertain  as  to  his  age,  it  is  certain  that 
he  counted  himself  an  old  man  in  those 
days.  Writing  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens, 
a  few  days  before  he  was  forty-eight,  he 
said,  "In  my  old  age  I  have  come  down 
almost  to  be  a  theatrical  king";  and 
not  two  years  later  he  wrote  to  the  same 
friend,  "I  have  sacrificed  my  youth  to 
my  father,  and  my  manhood  to  my  fa- 
therland. '  I  think,  therefore,  I  have  ac- 
quired the  right  to  my  old  age."  He 
reckoned  by  trials  and  events,  and  he 
had  gone  through  enough  to  have  aged 
any  man.  Those  were  the  days  when  he 
carried  poison  on  his  person,  in  order 
that,  should  he  be  completely  beaten,  or 
captured,  he  might  not  adorn  Maria 
Theresa's  triumph,  but  end  his  life  "  af- 
ter the  high  Roman  fashion."  When 
the  question  of  the  Bavarian  succession 
threatened  to  lead  to  another  war  with 
Austria,  Frederick's  action,  though  he 
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was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  showed,  to 
use  the  homely  language  of  the  English 
soldier  at  St.  Helena  when  Napoleon 
arrived  at  that  famous  watering-place, 
that  he  had  many  campaigns  in  his  bel- 
ly yet.  The  youthful  Emperor,  Joseph 
II.,  would  have  been  no  match  for  the 
old  soldier  of  Liegnitz  and  Zorndorf. 

Some  of  Frederick's  best  generals 
were  old  men.  Schwerin,  who  was  kill- 
ed in  the  terrible  Battle  of  Prague,  was 
then  seventy-three,  and  a  soldier  of  great 
reputation.  Sixteen  years  before  he  had 
won  the  Battle  of  Mollwitz,  one  of  the 
most  decisive  actions  of  that  time,  from 
which  Frederick  himself  is  said  to  have 
run  away  in  sheer  fright.  General  Zie- 
then,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern 
cavalry  -commanders,  was  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year  when  the  Seven  Years'  War 
began,  and  he  served  through  it  with 
eminent  distinction,  and  most  usefully  to 
his  sovereign.  He  could  not  have  ex- 
hibited more  dash,  if  he  had  been  but 
eight-and-twenty,  instead  of  eight-and- 
fifty,  or  sixty-five,  as  he  was  when  peace 
was  made.  Field-Marshal  Keith,  an  offi- 
cer of  great  ability,  was  sixty  when  he 
fell  at  Hochkirchen,  after  a  brilliant 
career. 

American  military  history  is  favorable 
to  old  generals.  Washington  was  in  his 
forty- fourth  year  when  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  and 
in  his  fiftieth  when  he  took  Yorktown. 
Wayne  and  Greene  were  the  only  two 
of  our  young  generals  of  the  Revolution 
who  showed  decided  fitness  for  great  com- 
mands. Had  Hamilton  served  altogeth- 
er in  the  field,  his  would  have  been  the 
highest  military  name  of  the  war.  The 
absurd  jealousies  that  deprived  Schuyler 
of  command,  in  1777,  alone  prevented 
him  from  standing  next  to  Washington. 
He  was  close  upon  forty -four  when  he 
gave  way  to  Gates,  who  was  forty-nine. 
The  military  reputation  of  both  Schuyler 
and  Hamilton  has  been  most  nobly  main- 
tained by  their  living  descendants.  Wash- 
ington was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
American  forces  at  sixty-six,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  French  would  attempt 


to  invade  the  United  States,  which  shows 
that  the  Government  of  that  day  had  no 
prejudice  against  old  generals.  General 
Jackson's  great  Louisiana  campaign  was 
conducted  when  he  was  nearly  forty-eight, 
and  he  was,  from  almost  unintermitted  ill- 
ness, older  in  constitution  than  in  years. 
Had  General  Scott  had  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, we  should  have  been  able  to  point 
to  a  young  American  general  equal  to 
any  who  is  mentioned  in  history ;  but  our 
poverty  forbade  him  an  opportunity  in 
war  worthy  of  his  genius.  It  "  froze  the 
genial  current  of  his  soul."  As  a  veter- 
an leader,  he  was  most  brilliantly  distin- 
guished. He  was  in  his  sixty-first  year 
when  he  set  out  on  his  memorable  Mex- 
ican campaign,  which  was  an  unbroken 
series  of  grand  operations  and  splendid 
victories,  such  as  are  seldom  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  war.  The  weight  of 
years  had  no  effect  on  that  magnificent 
mind.  Of  him,  as  it  was  of  Carndt,  it 
can  be  said  that  he  organized  victory, 
and  made  it  permanent.  His  deeds  were 
all  the  greater  because  of  the  feeble  sup- 
port he  received  from  his  Government. 
Like  Wellington,  in  some  of  his  cam- 
paigns, he  had  to  find  within  himself  the 
resources  which  were  denied  him  by  bad 
ministers.  General  Taylor  was  in  hia 
sixty-second  year  when  the  Mexican  War 
began,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  won 
the  Battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista.  He, 
too,  was  badly  supported.  The  Secession 
War  has  been  conducted  by  elderly  or 
middle-aged  men.  General  Lee,  whom 
the  world  holds  to  have  displayed  the 
most  ability  in  it,  is  about  fifty-six.  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  is  forty-four,  and  Gener- 
al Grant  forty-two.  Stonewall  Jackson 
died  at  thirty-seven.  General  Banks  is 
forty -eight,  General  Hooker  forty -five, 
General  Beauregard  forty-six,  General 
Bragg  forty-nine,  General  Burnside  for- 
ty, General  Gillmore  thirty-nine,  Gen- 
eral Franklin  forty-one,  General  Magru- 
der  fifty -three,  General  Meade  forty- 
eight,  General  Schuyler  Hamilton  forty- 
two,  General  Charles  S.  Hamilton  for- 
ty, and  General  Foster  forty.  General 
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Lander,  a  man  of  great  promise,  died  in 
his  fortieth  year.  General  Kearney  was 
killed  at  forty-seven,  and  General  Ste- 
vens at  forty-five.  General  Sickles  was 
in  his  forty-first  year  when  he  was  wound- 
ed at  Gettysburg,  and  General  Reno  was 
thirty-seven  when  he  died  so  bravely  at 
South  Mountain.  General  Pemberton  lost 
Vicksburg  at  forty-five.  General  T.  W. 
Sherman  is  forty -six,  and  General  W. 
T.  Sherman  forty-four.  General  McClel- 
lan  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  when  he  as- 
sumed command  at  Washington  in  1861. 
General  Lyon  had  not  completed  the 
first  month  of  his  forty-third  year  when 
he  fell  at  Wilson's  Creek.  General  Mc- 
Dowell was  in  his  forty-third  year  when 
he  failed  at  Bull  Run,  in  consequence  of 
the  coming  up  of  General  Joe  Johnston, 
who  was  fifty -one.  General  Keyes  is 
fifty  -  three,  General  Kelley  fifty  -  seven, 
General  King  forty,  and  General  Pope 
forty-one.  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was 
fifty-nine  when  he  was  killed  at  Shiloh. 


General  Halleck  is  forty-eight.  General 
Longstreet  is  forty.  The  best  of  the 
Southern  cavalry -leaders  was  General 
Ashby,  who  was  killed  at  thirty  -  eight. 
General  Stuart  is  twenty-nine.  On  our 
side,  General  Stanley  is  thirty,  General 
Pleasonton  forty,  and  General  Averell 
about  thirty.  General  Phelps  is  fifty- 
one,  General  Polk  fifty -eight,  General 
S.  Cooper  sixty-eight,  General  J.  Cooper 
fifty-four,  and  General  Blunt  thirty-eight 
The  list  might  be  much  extended,  but 
very  few  young  men  would  be  found  in 
it,  —  or  very  few  old  men,  either.  The 
best  of  our  leaders  are  men  who  have 
either  passed  beyond  middle  life,  or  who 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  stage  of  existence.  It  is  so,  too,  with 
the  Rebels.  If  the  war  does  not  afford 
many  facts  in  support  of  the  position  that 
old  generals  are  very  useful,  neither  does 
it  afford  many  to  be  quoted  by  those  who 
hold  that  the  history  of  heroism  is  the  his- 
tory of  youth. 


THE  WRECK  OF  RIVERMOUTH.* 

[1657.] 

RIVERMOUTH  Rocks  are  fair  to  see, 

By  dawn  or  sunset  shone  across, 
When  the  ebb  of  the  sea  has  left  them  free 

To  dry  their  fringes  of  gold-green  moss  : 
For  there  the  river  comes  winding  down 
From  salt  sea-meadows  and  uplands  brown, 
And  waves  on  the  outer  rocks  afoam 
Shout  to  its  waters,  "  Welcome  home  ! " 

And  fair  are  the  sunny  isles  in  view 

East  of  the  grisly  Head  of  the  Boar, 
And  Agamenticus  lifts  its  blue 

Disk  of  a  cloud  .the  woodlands  o'er ; 

*  See  Norfolk  County  Records,  1657 ;  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  No. 
II.  p.  192.  The  moral  lapse  of  the  first  minister  of  Hampton  at  the  age  of  fourscore  is  referred 
to  in  the  third  number  of  the  same  periodical.  Goody  Cole,  the  Hampton  witch,  was  twice  im- 
prisoned for  the  alleged  practice  of  her  arts. 
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And  southerly,  when  the  tide  is  down, 
'Twixt  white  sea-waves  and  sand-hills  brown, 
The  beach-birds  dance  and  the  gray  gulls  wheel 
Over  a  floor  of  burnished  steel. 

Once,  in  the  old  Colonial  days, 

Two  hundred  years  ago  and  more, 
A  boat  sailed  down  through  the  winding  ways 

Of  Hampton  river  to  that  low  shore, 
Full  of  a  goodly  company 
Sailing  out  on  the  summer  sea, 
Veering  to  catch  the  land-breeze  light, 
With  the  Boar  to  left  and  the  Rocks  to  right. 

In  Hampton  meadows,  where  mowers  laid 
Their  scythes  to  the  swaths  of  salted  grass, 

"Ah,  well-a-day  !  our  hay  must  be  made  ! " 
A  young  man  sighed,  who  saw  them  pass. 

Loud  laughed  his  fellows  to  see  him  stand 

Whetting  his  scythe  with  a  listless  hand, 

Hearing  a  voice  in  a  far-off1  song, 

Watching  a  white  hand  beckoning  long. 

"  Fie  on  the  witch  ! "  cried  a  merry  girl, 
As  they  rounded  the  point  where  Goody  Cole 

Sat  by  her  door  with  her  wheel  atwirl, 
A  bent  and  blear-eyed  poor  old  soul. 

"  Oho  !  "  she  muttered,  "  ye  're  brave  to-day  I 

But  I  hear  the  little  waves  laugh  and  say, 

'  The  broth  will  be  cold  that  waits  at  home ; 

For  it 's  one  to  go,  but  another  to  come ! ' " 

"  She 's  curst,"  said  the  skipper ;  "  speak  her  fair : 

I  'm  scary  always  to  see  her  shake 
Her  wicked  head,  with  its  wild  grayjiair, 

And  nose  like  a  hawk,  and  eyes  like  a  snake." 
But  merrily  still,  with  laugh  and  shout, 
From  Hampton  river  the  boat  sailed  out, 
Till  the  huts  and  the  flakes  on  Star  seemed  nigh, 
And  they  lost  the  scent  of  the  pines  of  Rye. 

They  dropped  their  lines  in  the  lazy  tide, 

Drawing  up  haddock  and  mottled  cod ; 
They  saw  not  the  Shadow  that  walked  beside, 

They  heard  not  the  feet  with  silence  shod. 
But  thicker  and  thicker  a  hot  mist  grew, 
Shot  by  the  lightnings  through  and  through ; 
And  muffled  growls,  like  the  growl  of  a  beast, 
Ran  along  the  sky  from  west  to  east. 

Then  the  skipper  looked  from  the  darkening  sea 
Up  to  the  dimmed  and  wading  sun, 
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But  he  spake  like  a  brave  man  cheerily, 

"  Yet  there  is  time  for  our  homeward  run." 
Veering  and  tacking,  they  backward  wore  ; 
And  just  as  a  breath  from  the  woods  ashore 
Blew  out  to  whisper  of  danger  past, 

The  wrath  of  the  storm  came  down  at  last ! 

. 

The  skipper  hauled  at  the  heavy  sail : 

"  God  be  our  help  !  "  he  only  cried, 
As  the  roaring  gale,  like  the  stroke  of  a  flail, 

Smote  the  boat  on  its  starboard  side. 
The  Shoalsmen  looked,  but  saw  alone 
Dark  films  of  rain-cloud  slantwise  blown, 
Wild  rocks  lit  up  by  the  lightning's  glare, 
The  strife  and  torment  of  sea  and  air. 

Goody  Cole  looked  out  from  her  door  : 

The  Isles  of  Shoals  were  drowned  and  gone, 

Scarcely  she  saw  the  Head  of  the  Boar 
Toss  the  foam  from  tusks  of  stone. 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  a  grip  of  pain, 

The  tear  on  her  cheek  was  not  of  rain  : 

"  They  are  lost,"  she  muttered,  "  boat  and  crew ! 

Lord,  forgive  me  !  my  words  were  true  ! " 

Suddenly  seaward  swept  the  squall ; 

The  low  sun  smote  through  cloudy  rack  ; 
The  Shoals  stood  clear  in  the  light,  and  all 

The  trend  of  the  coast  lay  hard  and  black. 
But  far  and  wide  as  eye  could  reach, 
No  life  was  seen  upon  wave  or  beach ; 
The  boat  that  went  out  at  morning  never 
Sailed  back  again  into  Hampton  river. 

O  mower,  lean  on  thy  bended  snath, 

Look  from  the  meadows  green  and  low : 
The  wind  of  the  sea  is  a  waft  of  death, 

The  waves  are  singing  a  song  of  woe  ! 
By  silent  river,  by  moaning  sea, 
Long  and  vain  shall  thy  watching  be  : 
Never  again  shall  the  sweet  voice  call, 
Never  the  white  hand  rise  and  fall ! 

O  Rivermouth  Rocks,  how  sad  a  sight 

Ye  saw  in  the  light  of  breaking  day  ! 
Dead  faces  looking  up  cold  and  white 

From  sand  and  sea-weed  where  they  lay ! 
The  mad  old  witch-wife  wailed  and  wept, 
And  cursed  the  tide  as  it  backward  crept : 
"  Crawl  back,  crawl  back,  blue  water-snake  ! 
Leave  your  dead  for  the  hearts  that  break  !  " 
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Solemn  it  was  in  that  old  day 
In  Hampton  town  and  its  log-built  church,     • 

Where  side  by  side  the  coffins  lay 

And  the  mourners  stood  in  aisle  and  porch. 

In  the  singing-seats  young  eyes  were  dim, 

The  voices  faltered  that  raised  the  hymn, 

And  Father  Dalton,  grave  and  stern, 

Sobbed  through  his  prayer  and  wept  in  turn. 

But  his  ancient  colleague  did  not  pray, 

Because  of  his  sin  at  fourscore  years : 
He  stood  apart,  with  tne  iron-gray 

Of  his  strong  brows  knitted  to  hide  his  tears. 
And  a  wretched  woman,  holding  her  breath 
In  the  awful  presence  of  sin  and  death, 
Cowered  and  shrank,  while  her  neighbors  thronged 
JTo  look  on  the  dead  her  shame  had  wronged. 

Apart  with  them,  like  them  forbid, 

Old  Goody  Cole  looked  drearily  round, 
As,  two  by  two,  with  their  faces  hid, 

The  mourners  walked  to  the  burying-ground. 
She  let  the  staff  from  her  clasped  hands  fall : 
"  Lord,  forgive  us  !  we  're  sinners  all ! " 
And  the  voice  of  the  old  man  answered  her : 
"Amen  !  "  said  Father  Bachiler. 

So,  as  I  sat  upon  Appledore 

In  the  calm  of  a  closing  summer  day, 
And  the  broken  lines  of  Hampton  shore 

In  purple  mist  of  cloudland  lay, 
The  Rivermouth  Rocks  their  story  told  ; 
And  waves  aglow  with  sunset  gold, 
Rising  and  breaking  in  steady  chime, 
Beat  the  rhythm  and  kept  the  time. 

And  the  sunset  paled,  and  warmed  once  more 

With  a  softer,  tenderer  after-glow  ; 
In  the  east  was  moon-rise,  with  boats  off-shore 

And  sails  in  the  distance  drifting  slow. 
The  beacon  glimmered  from  Portsmouth  bar, 
The  White  Isle  kindled  its  great  red  star ; 
And  life  and  death  in  my  old-time  lay 
Mingled  in  peace  like  the  night  and  day  ! 
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THE   SCHOOLMASTER'S   STOKY. 


I  WAS  in  the  shop  of  my  friend  on  the 
day  of  the  great  snow-storm,  when  the 
plan  was  proposed  which  he  mentions  in 
the  beginning  of  his  story,  called  "  Pink 
and  Blue,"  printed  in  this  magazine  in 
the  month  of  May,  1861.  Fears  were  en- 
tertained that  some  of  the  women  might 
object.  And  they  did.  My  sister  Fan- 
ny, Mrs.  Maylie,  said  it  was  like  being 
set  in  a  frame.  Farmer  Hill's  wife  hop- 
ed we  should  n't  tell  exactly  how  much 
we  used  to  think  of  them,  for  "  praise 
to  the  face  was  open  disgrace."  But  my 
wife,  Mrs.  Browne,  thought  the  stories 
should  be  made  as  good  as  possible,  for 
praise  could  not  hurt  them  so  long  as 
they  knew  themselves,  just  what  they 
were.  It  was  suggested  by  some  one, 
that,  if  the  married  men  told  how  they 
won  their  wives,  there  were  a  couple  of 
old  bachelors  belonging  to  our  set  who 
ought  to  tell  how  they  came  to  be  with- 
out, which  seemed  very  fair. 

When  the  lot  fell  upon  me,  my  wife 
laughed,  and  declared  that  our  affairs 
ran  so  crooked,  she  did  n't  believe  I 
could  tell  a  straight  story.  But  Fanny 
said  that  would  make  it  seem  more  like  a 
book ;  the  puzzle  to  her  was  what  I  should 
call  myself,  seeing  that  I  was  neither  one 
thing  nor  another.  It  was  finally  agreed, 
however,  that,  as  I  had  taught  school  one 
winter,  and  that  an  important  one,  I 
should  call  mine  "  The  Schoolmaster's 
Story."  The  truth  is,  my  own  calling 
would  not  look  well  at  the  head  of  an 
article,  for  I  am  by  profession  a  loafer. 
For  this  vocation,  which  was  my  own 
deliberate  choice,  I  was  well  prepared, 
having  graduated,  with  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  honor,  from  Cambridge  College. 
I  know  of  no  profession  requiring  for  its 
complete  enjoyment  a  more  thorough 
and  varied  preparation. 

My  sister  Fanny  and  I  .were  two  poor 
orphans,  brought  up,  fed,  clothed,  and 
loved  by  our  Aunt  Huldah.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  her,  I  don't  know  what  we 


should  have  done.  Our  Aunt  Huldah 
was  a  widow  and  a  manager.  Nearly 
every  person  has  among  his  acquaintan- 
ces one  individual,  usually  a  female,  who 
is  called  a  good  manager.  She  knows 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  who  should  do 
it,  —  picks  out  wives  for  the  young  men, 
husbands  for  the  maidens,  and  attends 
herself  to  the  matter  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether. Sometimes  these  individuals  be- 
come tyrannical,  standing  with  vials  of 
wrath  all  ready  to  be  poured  forth  upon 
the  heads  of  the  unsubmissive,  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  our  aunt  was  in  this 
not  wholly  unlike  the  rest ;  but  then  she 
was  so  good-natured,  so  reasonable,  that, 
although  the  aforesaid  vials  were  often 
known  to  be  well  filled,  yet  her  kindness 
and  good  sense  always  kept  the  corks 
in. 

I  think  she  took  us  partly  from  love, 
and  partly  to  show  how  children  ought 
to  be  managed.  We  got  on  admirably 
together.  I  was  by  no  means  a  fiery 
youth.  I  was  amiable,  fond  of  books,  had 
soft,  light  hair,  fair  complexion,  a  quiet, 
persevering  way,  and  never  ran  after 
the  girls.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  my  aunt  determined  that 
I  should  go  to  college,  and  become  an 
honor  to  the  family. 

Fanny,  though  not  a  bit  like  me,  got 
along  equally  as  well  with  the  reigning 
power.  She  was  a  smart,  black-eyed 
maiden,  full  of  life,  and  had  herself  some 
of  the  managing  blood  in  her  veins.  In 
fact,  so  bright  and  so  sly  was  my  dear 
little  sister,  that  she  often  succeeded  in 
managing  the  Grand  Panjandra  herself. 
I  speak  thus  particularly  of  Fanny,  be- 
cause, if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  I  might 
now  have  no  story  to  tell.  I  never,  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  worked  myself  in- 
to any  tight  place,  that  her  little  scheming 
brain  did  not  invent  some  way  of  getting 
me  out. 

When  my  collegiate  labors  were  near- 
ly finished,  our  aunt  was  taken  poor. 
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She  was  subject  to  these  attacks,  under 
which  she  always  resorted  to  the  heroic 
treatment,  retrenching  and  economizing 
with  the  greatest  zeal.  This  attack  of 
hers  was  the  primary  cause  of  my  taking 
a  winter  school  in  the  little  village  of 
Norway,  about  twenty  miles  from  home. 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  keep  school ;  it 
seemed  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  night  before  leaving  home,  my 
aunt  summoned  me  to  her  chamber.  She 
sat  erect  in  her  straight-backed  chair,  a 
tall,  dark  woman,  in  a  bombazine  gown, 
with  white  muslin  frill  and  turban.  Her 
eyes  were  black  and  deep.  Her  nose 
was  rather  above  than  below  the  usual 
height,  and  eminently  fitted  to  bear  its 
spectacles.  She  was  evidently  a  person 
who  thought  before  she  acted,  but  who 
was  sure  to  act  after  she  had  thought. 

Good  advice  was  what  she  wanted  to 
give  me.  The  world  was  a  snare.  The 
Devil  was  always  on  the  lookout,  and 
everywhere  in  a  minute.  She  read  con- 
siderable portions  from  the  "  Boston  Re- 
corder," after  which  she  dropped  some 
hints  about  the  marriage-state, — said  she 
had  noticed,  with  pleasure,  my  prudence 
in  not  hurrying  these  matters,  adding,  that 
it  was  much  safer  to  choose  a  wife  from 
among  our  own  neighbors  and  friends 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  marrying  a  stran- 
ger. No  names  were  mentioned,  but  I 
knew  she  was  thinking  of  Alice,  the  post- 
master's daughter,  a  fair  young  maiden, 
soft  in  speech,  quiet  in  manners,  and  con- 
stant at  meeting,  —  a  maiden,  in  fact,  of 
whom  I  had  long  stood  in  dread. 

My  school  commenced  the  week  after 
Thanksgiving.  I  had  fancied  myself  ap- 
pearing among  my  scholars  like  a  king 
surrounded  by  his  subjects.  But  these 
lofty  notions  soon  melted  down  beneath 
the  searching  glances  of  forty  pairs  of 
eyes.  A  sense  of  my  incompetency  came 
over  me,  and  I  felt  like  saying, — "Young 
people,  little  children,  what  can  I  do 
for  you,  and  how  shall  I  show  you  any 
good  ?  " 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  the 
names.  Ah !  in  what  school-record  of 
modern  times  could  be  found  such  a  cat- 


alogue of  the  Christian  virtues  ?  Think 
of  mending  pens  for  Faith  and  Prudence  ! 
—  of  teaching  arithmetic  to  Love,  Hope, 
and  Charity  !  —  of  imparting  general 
knowledge  to  Experience  !  There  were 
three  of  this  last  name,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  long  experience  of  my  own  that  I 
learned  that  the  first  was  called  "  Pelly," 
the  second,  "  Exy,"  and  the  third,  "  Sper- 
rence."  Penelope  was  rendered  "  Pep." 
It  gave  me  peculiar  sensations  to  find 
among  my  scholars  so  many  large  girls. 
I  have  said  that  I  had  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  running  after  the  girls,  and  I 
never  had.  I  was  one  of  those  quiet 
young  men  who  read  poetry,  buy  pict- 
ures and  statues,  and  play  the  flute  on 
still,  moonlight  evenings.  Not  that  I 
was  indifferent  to  female  charms,  or  let 
beauty  pass  by  unnoticed.  In  fact,  I 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  beautiful  in  all 
its  forms.  I  had  seen,  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  a  great  many  handsome  faces,  which, 
in  my  quiet  way,  I  had  studied,  when 
nobody  was  minding,  comparing  beauties, 
or  imagining  alterations  for  the  better, 
just  as  if  I  had  been  studying  a  picture 
or  a  statue,  and  with  no  more  fear  of  be- 
ing myself  affected.  Passing  strange  it 
was,  that,  exposed  as  I  had  been,  I  should 
have  remained  so  long  unscathed.  My 
time  had  not  yet  come.  But  now  dan- 
gers thickened  around  me,  and  I  felt  that 
Aunt  Huldah  knew  the  world,  when  she 
said  it  was  a  snare.  For,  in  glancing 
about  the  room  carelessly,  while  taking 
the  names,  I  could  not  but  perceive  that 
I  was  beset  by  perils  on  every  side, — 
perils  from  which  there  seemed  no  pos- 
sible escape :  for  no  sooner  did  I  turn 
resolutely  away  from  a  dove-like  face  in 
one  corner  than  my  eye  was  caught  by 
a  bright  eye  or  a  sweet  smile  in  another ; 
and  the  admiring  glance  which  with  re- 
luctance I  withdrew  from  a  graceful  fig- 
ure was  arrested  by  a  well-shaped  head 
or  a  rosy  cheek.  One  was  almost  a  beau- 
ty, with  her  light  curls  and  delicate  pink 
cheeks ;  another  was  quite  such :  her 
smile  was  bewitching,  and  her  eyes  were 
roguish.  But  I  soon  found  that  there 
were  other  things  to  be  attended  to  be- 
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sides  picking  out  the  prettiest  flowers  in 
rny  winter  bouquet. 

I  have  intimated  that  my  ideas  re- 
garding school-keeping  were  exceeding- 
ly Tague.  Nevertheless,  I  had  in  the 
course  of  my  studies  picked  out  and  put 
together  a  system  for  the  instruction  and 
management  of  youth.  This  system  I 
now  proceeded  to  apply. 

It  is  curious,  as  we  trace  back  the  cur- 
rent of  our  lives,  to  discover  the  multi- 
tude of  whims,  plans,  and  mighty  resolves 
which  lie  wrecked  upon  the  shore.  I 
cannot  help  smiling,  as,  in  looking  back 
upon  my  own  life-stream,  I  discern  the 
remains  of  my  precious  system  lying  high 
and  dry  among  the  rocks  of  that  winter's 
experience.  Yet  I  tried  all  ways  to  make 
it  go.  I  was  like  a  boy  with  a  new  boat, 
who  increases  or  lessens  his  ballast,  now 
tries  her  with  mainsail,  foresail,  topsail, 
jib,  flying  jib,  and  jibber  jib,  and  now 
with  bare  poles,  —  anything  to  make  her 
float.  Each  night  I  took  my  poor  system 
home  for  repairs,  and  each  morning,  full 
of  hope,  tried  to  launch  it  anew  in  my 
school-room.  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
wronged  those  scholars,  that  I  learned 
more  than  I  taught.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it. 

I,  of  course,  as  was  then  the  custom, 
boarded  round ;  and  this  method  of  obtain- 
ing nourishment,  though  savoring  some- 
what of  the  Arab  or  the  common  beg- 
gar, I,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed.  It  gave 
me  a  much  stronger  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren, seeing  them  thus  in  their  own 
homes,  where  was  so  much  love,  so  much 
solicitude  for  even  the  dullest  of  them. 
Besides  this,  I  came  in  contact  with  all 
sorts  of  curious  people,  found  new  faces 
to  study. 

Another  custom  of  the  place  I  also  fell 
in  with,  which  was,  to  keep  an  evening- 
school.  All  the  schoolmasters  had  kept 
one  from  time  immemorial.  This  eveninf- 

D 

school  I  really  enjoyed.  Plenty  of  charm- 
ing girls,  too  big  or  too  busy  to  waste  their 
daylight  upon  books,  came  from  great  dis- 
tances, bringing  their  brothers  and  their 
beaux,  all  intent  upon  having  a  good  time 
and  getting  on  in  their  ciphering.  Teach- 


ing them  was  a  pleasure,  for  they  felt  the 
need  of  knowledge.  I  feel  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  imparting  knowledge  was 
not  my  only  pleasure.  In  intervals  of 
leisure,  before  or  after  school,  or  at  recess, 
I  found  much  that  was  worthy  attention. 
Seated  at  my  desk,  wrapped  in  my  dig- 
nity, I  watched,  with  many  a  sidelong 
glance,  the  progress  of  rustic  love-mak- 
ing. I  only  mean  by  this,  that  from  their 
general  movements  I  constructed  such 
love-stories  as  seemed  to  me  probable.  I 
learned  who  went  with  whom,  who  wish- 
ed they  could  go  with  whom,  who  could 
and  who  could  n't,  who  did  and  who  did 
n't.  • 

Did  I  not  go  into  the  business  on  my 
own  account  ?  That  is  by  no  means  an 
improper  question.  In  fact,  I  might  have 
expected  it.  Some  have,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidered it  a  settled  thing  that  I  fell  in  love 
with  the  brightreyed  beauty,  before  men- 
tioned, or  with  the  pink-cheeked ;  but  I 
beg  that  such  fancies  may  be  brushed 
away,  that  all  may  be  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  true  queen,  who  in  due  time 
will  come  to  take  possession  of  her  king- 
dom. For  I  will  be  honest  with  you,  and 
not,  like  most  story-tellers,  try  to  pull 
wool  over  your  eyes  all  the  way  through. 
I  will  say  openly,  that  I  did  first  see  the 
girl  who  was  afterwards  my  wife  in  that 
cold  little  village  of  Norway.  Cold  it 
seems  not  to  me  now,  in  the  light  of  so 
many  warm,  sunshiny  memories  ! 

When  my  evening-school  had  been  in 
operation  a  few  weeks,  I  noticed,  one 
evening,  at  the  end  of  the  back-form  on 
the  girls'  side  a  new  face.  The  owner 
of  this  new  face  was  very  quietly  study- 
ing her  book,  a  thin,  blue-covered  book, 
Temple's  Arithmetic.  She  was  dressed  in 
black, — not  fine,  glossy  black,  but  black 
that  was  gray,  rusty,  and  well  worn. 
A  very  small  silk  handkerchief  of  the 
same  color  was  drawn  over  her  shoulders 
and  pinned  where  its  two  corners  met  her 
gown  in  front,  making  a  sort  of  triangle 
of  whiteness, —some  would  say,  "  reveal- 
ing a  neck  and  throat  pure  and  white  as 
a  lily-leaf" ;  and  they  would  say  no  more 
than  the  truth,  only  I  never  like  to  put 
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things  in  that  way.  Just  so  white  was 
her  face.  Her  hair  was  black,  soft,  but 
not  what  the  other  girls  would  have  call- 
ed smooth,  or  "  slick."  It  was  pulled 
away  behind  her  ears,  and  fixed  up  rath- 
er queerly  in  a  great  bunch  behind,  as 
if  the  only  aim  were  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way.  The  upper  part  of  her  face  was 
the  most  striking,  —  the  black  eyebrows 
upon  such  a  white,  straight  forehead.  I 
am  rather  particular  in  describing  this 
new  face,  because  —  well,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  remember  it  so  distinctly.  While 
I  was  studying  her  as,  I  might  perhaps 
say,  a  work  of  Art,  she  suddenly  raised 
her  eyes,  as  people  always  do  when  they 
are  watched.  I  looked  away  in  a  hurry, 
though  her  eyes  were  just  what  I  want- 
ed to  see  more  of,  for  they  were  splendid 
eyes.  "  Splendid  "  is  not  the  right  word, 
though.  Deep,  thoughtful,  sorrowful,  are 
the  words  which  are  floating  about  in  my 
mind.  I  wondered  how  she  would  look 
when  animated,  and  watched,  at  recess, 
for  some  of  the  others  to  talk  to  her. 

But  she  seemed  one  by  herself.  While 
other  girls  chatted  with  their  beaux,  or 
whispered  wonderful  secrets,  she  remain- 
ed sitting  alone,  now  looking  at  her  book, 
and  now  glancing  around  in  a  pitiful  sort 
•of  way,  that  made  me  feel  like  going  to 
speak  to  her.  In  fact,  as  her  teacher, 
I  was  bound  to  do  this,  and,  true  to  the 
promptings  of  duty,  I  walked  slowly 
down  the  alley.  As  I  paused  by  her 
side,  she  glanced  up  in  my  face.  I  never 
forgot  that  look.  I  might  say  that  I  nev- 
er recovered  from  the  effects  of  it.  I  ask- 
ed about  her  studies,  and  very  willingly 
explained  a  sum  over  which  she  had 
stumbled. 

After  this,  she  came  every  evening, 
and  it  usually  happened  that  it  was  most 
convenient  for  me  to  attend  to  her  at 
recess.  Helping  her  in  her  sums  was  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do,  but  in  nothing  was 
I  more  interested  than  in  the  writing-ex- 
ercise. I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  fortunate 
to  be  in  duty  bound  to  follow  the  move- 
ment of  her  charming  little  hand  across 
the  page,  to  teach  her  pretty  fingers  how 
to  hold  the  pen ;  but  then,  if  pleasure  and 


duty  would  unite,  how  could  I  help  it  ? 
Then  I  had  a  way,  all  my  own,  of  throw- 
ing looks  sidelong  at  her  face,  while  thus 
engaged ;  but  sometimes  my  eyes  would 
get  so  entangled  in  her  long  lashes,  that 
I  could  hardly  turn  them  away  before 
she  looked  up. 

Yet  I  never  thought  then  of  being  in 
love  with  the  girl.  Marriage  was  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  had  never  seriously 
reflected.  Much  as  I  liked  to  watch,  to 
criticize  pretty  faces,  I  never  had  thought 
of  taking  one  for  my  own.  I  was  like  a 
good  boy  in  a  flower-garden,  who  looks 
about  him  with  delight,  admiring  each 
beautiful  blossom,  but  plucking  none. 
Not  that  I  meant  to  live  a  bachelor ;  for, 
whenever  I  looked  forward,  —  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  years,  —  I  invariably  saw 
myself  sitting  by  my  own  fireside,  with 
a  gentle-faced  woman  making  pinafores 
near  me,  a  cradle  close  by,  and  one  or 
two  chaps  reading  stories,  or  playing 
checkers  with  beans  and  buttons.  But  this 
gentle  maker  of  pinafores  had  never  yet 
assumed  a  tangible  shape.  She  had  only 
floated  before  me,  in  my  lonely  moments, 
enveloped  in  mist,  and  far  too  indistinct 
for  revealing  the  color  of  the  eyes  and 
hair.  So  I  could  not  be  in  love  with  Ra- 
chel,— her  name  was  Rachel  Lowe,— only 
a  sort  of  magnetism,  as  it  would  be  called 
in  these  days,  drew  my  eyes  constantly 
that  way.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  watch  her  face  with  that 
indifference  with  which,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  it  had  been  my  custom  to  regard 
female  beauty.  Its  peculiar  expression 
puzzled  me,  and  I  kept  trying  to  study 
it  out.  Interesting,  but  dangerous  study  ! 
The  difficulties  of  school  -  keeping  are  by 
no  means  fully  appreciated. 

One  evening,  after  school,  the  young 
folks  stopped  to  slide  down-hill.  Rachel 
and  a  few  little  girls  stood  awhile,  watch- 
ing the  sleds  go  by ;  but  it  was  cold  stand- 
ing still,  and  they  soon  moved  homewards. 
I  walked  along  by  the  side  of  Rachel  : 
this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  went  home 
with  her.  I  found  she  was  living  in  the 
family  of  Squire  Brewster,  a  family  in 
which  I  had  not  yet  boarded.  After  this 
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I  frequently  walked  home  with  her. 
Sometimes  I  would  determine  not  to  do 
so  again,  for  I  was  afraid  I  was  getting — 
I  did  n't  know  where,  but  where  I  had 
never  been  before ;  but  when  evening 
came,  and  I  saw  how  handsome  she  look- 
ed, and  how  all  alone,  I  could  n't  help  it. 
It  was  not  often  I  could  get  her  to  talk 
much.  She  was  bashful,  different  from 
any  girl  I  had  ever  met.  The  only  friend 
she  seemed  to  have  was  the  young  wife  of 
the  Doctor,  Mrs.  James.  The  Doctor,  she 
said,  had  attended  her  through  a  fever, 
and  asked  no  pay.  His  wife  was  kind, 
and  lent  her  books  to  read. 

I  was  boarding  at  that  time  with  a 
poor  widow -woman,  and  one  night  I 
asked  her  about  Rachel.  She  warmed 
up  immediately,  said  Rachel  Lowe  was 
a  good  girl  and  ought  to  be  "  sot  by," 
and  not  slighted  on  her  parents'  account. 

"  And  who  were  her  parents  ?  "  I  ask- 
ed. 

"  Why,  when  her  father  was  a  poor 
boy,  the  Squire  thought  he  would  take 
him  and  bring  him  up  to  learnin' ;  but 
when  he  came  to  be  a  man  grown  almost, 
he  ran  away  to  sea ;  and  long  afterwards 
we  heard  of  his  marryin'  some  outland- 
ish girl,  half  English,  half  French,  — but 
Rachel  's  no  worse  for  that.  After  his 
wife  died,  —  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find 
out,  the  way  he  carried  on  was  what  kill- 
ed her, — he  started  to  bring  Rachel  here ; 
but  he  died  on  the  passage,  and  she  came 
with  only  a  letter.  I  suppose  he  thought 
the  ones  that  had  been  kind  to  him  would 
be  kind  to  her ;  but,  you  see,  the  Squire 
is  a-livin'  with  his  second  wife,  and  she 
is  n't  the  woman  the  first  Miss  Brewster 
was.  In  time  folks  will  come  round,  but 
now  they  sort  of  look  down  upon  her ; 
for,  you  see,  everybody  knows  who  her 
father  was,  and  how  he  did  n't  do  any 
credit  to  his  bringin'  up,  and  nobody 
knows  who  her  mother  was,  only  that 
she  was  a  furrener,  which  was  so  much 
agin  her.  But  you  are  goin'  right  from 
here  to  the  Squire's  ;  and  mebby,  if  you 
make  of  her,  and  let  folks  see  that  you 
set  store  by  her,  they  '11  begin  to  open 
their  eyes." 


I  thought  I  felt  just  like  kissing  the 
poor  widow  ;  anyway,  I  knew  I  felt  like 
kissing  somebody.  To  be  sure,  the  talk 

was  all  about  Rachel,  and  it  might 

But  no  matter  ;  what  difference  does  it 
make  now  who  it  was  I  wanted  to  kiss 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ? 

The  next  day  I  went  to  board  at  the 
Squire's.  It  was  dark  when  I  reached 
the  house ;  the  candles  were  just  being 
lighted.  The  Squire,  a  kindly  old  man, 
met  me  in  the  porch  and  took  my  bundle. 
I  followed  him  into  the  kitchen.  There 
something  more  than  c'ommon  seemed  to 
be  going  on,  for  chairs  were  being  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  and  Mrs.  Brewster  was 
putting  out  of  sight  every  article  sugges- 
tive of  work.  There  was  to  be  an  even- 
ing meeting.  I  watched  the  people  as 
they  came  in,  still  and  solemn.  Not  many 
of  the  women  wore  bonnets.  All  who 
lived  within  a  moderate  distance  just  step- 
ped in  with  a  little  homespun  blanket 
over  the  head,  or  a  patchwork  cradle- 
quilt.  I  noticed  Rachel  when  she  en- 
tered and  took  her  seat  upon  the  settle. 
It  will  only  take  a  minute  to  tell  what  a 
settle  is,  or,  rather,  was.  If  you  should 
take  a  low  wooden  bench  and  add  to  it 
a  high  back  and  ends,  you  would  make 
a  settle.  It  usually  stood  near  the  fire- 
place, and  was  a  most  luxurious  seat,  — 
its  high  back  protecting  you  from  cold 
draughts  and  keeping  in  the  heat  of  the 
fire.  It  was  now  shoved  back  against 
the  wall.  This  neighborhood-gathering 
was  called  a  conference -meeting,  being 
carried  on  by  the  brethren.  I  liked  to 
hear  them  speak,  because  they  were  so 
much  in  earnest.  The  exercises  closed 
with  singing  "  Old  Hundred."  I  joined 
at  first,  but  soon  there  fell  upon  my  ear 
such  sweet  strains  from  the  other  side  of 
the  room  that  I  was  glad  to  stop  and  lis- 
ten. They  came  from  the  settle.  It  was 
Rachel,  singing  counter.  Only  those  who 
have  heard  it  know  what  counter  is,  and 
how  particularly  beautiful  it  is  in  "  Old 
Hundred."  I  think  it  has  already  been 
intimated  that  I  was  somewhat  poeti- 
cal. It  will  not,  therefore,  be  considered 
strange,  that,  when  I  heard  those  clear 
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tones,  rising  high  above  the  harsher  ones 
around,  above  the  grating  bass  of  the 
brethren  and  the  cracked  voices  of  el- 
derly females,  I  thought  of  summer  days 
in  the  woods,  when  I  had  listened  to  the 
notes  of  the  robin  amid  a  chorus  of  lo- 
custs and  grasshoppers. 

Squire  Brewster  treated  Rachel  kind- 
ly ;  but  women  make  the  home,  and 
Mrs.  Brewster  was  a  hard  woman.  The 
neighbors  said  she  was  close,  and  would 
have  more  of  a  cat  than  her  skin.  Miss 
Sarah  had  been  out  of  town  to  school, 
and  was  proud.  Sam,  the  grown-up  son, 
was  coarse,  but  just  as  proud  as  his  sis- 
ter. I  disliked  the  way  he  looked  at 
Rachel.  Her  position  in  the  family  I 
soon  understood.  She  was  there  to  take 
the  drudgery  from  Mrs.  Brewster,  to  be 
ordered  about  by  Miss  Sarah,  tormented 
by  the  younger  children,  and  teased,  if 
not  insulted,  by  Sam.  What  puzzled 
me  was  her  manner  towards  them.  She 
spoke  but  seldom,  and,  it  seemed  to  me, 
had  a  way  of  looking  down  upon  these 
people,  who  were  so  bent  upon  making 
her  look  up  to  them.  The  cross  looks 
and  words  seemed  not  to  hit  her.  Her 
deep,  dark  eyes  appeared  as  if  they  were 
looking  away  beyond  the  scenes  around 
her.  I  was  very  glad  to  see,  however, 
that  she  could  notice  Sam  enough  to 
avoid  him  ;  for  to  that  young  man  I  had 
taken  a  dislike,  and  not,  as  it  turned, 
without  reason. 

One  evening,  during  my  second  week 
at  the  Brewsters',  I  sat  long  at  my  cham- 
ber-window, watching  the  fading  twilight, 
the  growing  moonlight,  and  the  steady 
snow-light.  Presently  I  saw  Rachel  come 
out  to  take  in  the  clothes.  It  seemed  just 
right  that  she  should  appear  then,  for  in 
her  face  were  all  three,  —  the  shadowy 
twilight,  the  soft  moonlight,  and  the  white 
snow-light. 

She  wore  a  little  shawl,  crossed  in 
front,  and  tied  behind  at  the  waist,  and 
over  her  head  a  bright-colored  blanket, 
just  pinned  under  the  chin.  This  ex- 
posed her  face,  and  while  I  watched  it, 
as  it  showed  front -view  or  profile,  not 
knowing  which  I  liked  best,  admiring, 


meanwhile,  the  grace  with  which*  she 
reached  up,  where  the  line  was  high, 
sometimes  springing  from  the  ground,  I 
saw  Sam  approaching,  very  slowly  and 
softly,  from  behind.  When  quite  near, 
watching  his  opportunity,  he  seized  her 
by  the  waist.  He  was  going  to  kiss  her. 
I  started  up,  as  if  to  do  something,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  With 
a  quick  motion  she  slid  from  his  grasp, 
stepped  back,  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 
Not  a  word  fell  from  her  lips,  only  her 
silence  spoke.  "  I  despise  you  !  There 
is  nothing  in  you  that  words  can  reach  ! " 
was  the  speech  which  I  felt  in  my  heart 
she  was  making,  though  her  lips  never 
moved.  Other  things,  too,  I  felt  in  my 
heart,— rather  perplexing,  agitating,  but 
still  pleasing  sensations,  which  I  did  not 
exactly  feel  like  analyzing.  One  of  the 
children  came  out  to  take  hold  one  side 
of  the  basket,  and  Sam  walked  away. 

I  went  down  soon  after  and  took  my 
favorite  seat  upon  the  settle,  which  was 
then  in  its  own  place  by  the  fire.  The 
children  were  in  bed,  the  older  ones  had 
gone  to  singing-school,  and  Mrs.  Brews- 
ter was  at  an  evening -meeting.  The 
Squire  was  at  home  with  his  rheumatism. 

I  liked  a  nice  chat  with  the  Squire. 
He  was  a  great  reader,  and  delighted  to 
draw  me  into  long  talks,  political  or  theo- 
logical. My  remarks  on  this  particular 
evening  would  have  been  more  brilliant, 
had  not  Rachel  been  sprinkling  and  fold- 
ing clothes  at  the  back  of  the  room.  The 
Squire,  in  his  roundabout,  came  exactly 
between  us,  so  that,  in  looking  up  to  an- 
swer his  questions,  I  could  not  help  see- 
ing a  white  arm  with  the  sleeve  rolled 
above  the  elbow,  could  not  help  watch- 
ing the  drops  of  water,  as  she  shook  them 
from  her  fingers.  I  wondered  how  it 
was,  that,  while  working  so  hard,  her 
hands  should  be  so  white.  My  sister 
Fanny  told  me,  long  afterwards,  that 
some  girls  always  have  white  hands,  no 
matter  how  hard  they  work. 

This  question  interested  me  more  than 
the  political  ones  raised  by  the  Squire, 
and  I  became  aware  that  my  answers 
were  getting  wild,  by  his  eying  me 
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over  his  spectacles.  Rachel  finished  the 
clothes,  and  seated  herself,  with  her  knit- 
ting-work, at  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
fireplace.  I  changed  to  the  other  end 
of  the  settle:  sitting  long  in  one  posi- 
tion is  tiresome.  She  was  knitting  a 
gray  woollen  stocking.  I  think  she  must 
have  been  "  setting  the  heel,"  for  she 
kept  counting  the  stitches.  I  had  often 
noticed  Fanny  doing  the  same  thing,  at 
this  turning-point  in  the  progress  of  a 
stocking ;  but  then  it  never  took  her  half 
as  long.  After  knitting  so  many  feet  of 
leg,  though,  any  change  must  have  been 
pleasant. 

A  mug  of  cider  stood  near  one  and- 
iron ;  leaning  against  the  other  was  a 
flat  stone,  —  the  Squire's  "  Simon."  It 
would  soon  be  needed,  for  he  was  al- 
ready nodding, —  nodding  and  brighten- 
ing up,  —  nodding  and  brightening  up. 
While  he  slept,  the  room  was  still,  un- 
less the  fire  snapped,  or  a  brand  fell 
down.  I  said  within  myself,  "  This  is 
a  pleasant  time !  It  is  good  to  be  here  ! " 
That  cozy  settle,  that  glowing  fire,  that 
good  old  man,  that  pure-hearted  girl, — 
how  distinctly  do  they  now  rise  before 
me !  It  seems  such  a  little,  little  while 
ago !  For  I  feel  young.  I  like  to  be 
with  young  folks ;  I  like  what  they  like. 
Yet  deep  lines  are  set  in  my  forehead, 
the  veins  stand  out  upon  my  hands,  and 
my  shadow  is  the  shadow  of  a  stoop- 
ing old  man ;  and  when,  from  frequent 
weariness,  I  rest  my  head  on  my  hand, 
the  fingers  clasp  only  smoothness,  or,  at 
best,  but  a  few  scattered  locks, — wisps,  I 
might  as  well  say.  If  ever  I  took  pride 
in  anything,  it  was  in  my  fine  head  of 
hair.  Well,  what  matters  it  ?  Since 
heart  of  youth  is  left  me,  I  '11  never  mind 
the  head. 

Many  writers  speak  well  of  age,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  without  its  advantages, 
meeting  everywhere,  as  it  does,  with  re- 
spect and  indulgence.  Neither  is  it,  so 
the  books  say,  without  its  own  peculiar 
beauty.  An  old  man  leaning  upon  his 
staff,  with  white  locks  streaming  in  the 
wind,  they  call  a  picturesque  object.  All 
this  may  be ;  still,  I  have  tried  both,  and 


must  say  that  my  own  leaning  is  towards 
youth. 

Remembering  the  desire  of  the  poor 
widow,  that  Rachel  should  be  "made 
of,"  I  continued  to  walk  home  with  her 
from  evening-school,  and  to  pay  her  many 
little  attentions,  even  after  I  had  left  the 
Squire's.  The  widow  was  right  in  say- 
ing, that,  when  folks  saw  that  I  "  set 
store"  by  her,  they  would  open  their 
eyes.  They  did,  —  in  wonder  that  "  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  so  attentive  to 
Rachel  Lowe ! "  We  were  "  town-talk." 
I  often,  in  the  school-house  entry,  over- 
heard the  scholars  joking  about  us ;  and 
once  I  saw  them  slyly  writing  our  names 
together  on  the  bricks  of  the  fireplace. 
Everybody  was  on  the  look-out  for  what 
might  happen. 

One  evening,  in  school-time,  I  stood  a 
long  while  leaning  over  her  desk,  working 
out  for  her  a  difficult  sum.  On  observ- 
ing me  change  my  position,  to  rest  my- 
self, she,  very  naturally,  and  almost  un- 
consciously, moved  for  me  to  sit  down, 
and  I  took  a  seat  beside  her,  going  on, 
all  the  while,  with  my  ciphering.  Hap- 
pening to  look  up  suddenly,  I  saw  that 
half  the  school  were  watching  us.  I  kept 
my  seat  with  calmness,  though  I  knew  I 
turned  red.  I  glanced  at  Rachel,  and 
really  pitied  her,  she  looked  so  distress- 
ed, so  conscious.  That  night  she  hur- 
ried home  before  I  had  put  away  my 
books,  and  for  several  evenings  did  not 
appear. 

But  if  she  could  do  without  me,  I  could 
not  do  without  her.  I  missed  her  face 
there  at  the  end  of  the  back-seat.  I  miss- 
ed the  walk  home  with  her  :  I  had  grown 
to  depend  upon  it.  She  was  just  getting 
willing  to  talk,  and  in  what  she  said  and 
the  way  she  said  it,  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  and  in  her 'whole  manner,  there 
was  something  to  me  extremely  bewitch- 
ing. She  had  been  strangely  brought 
up,  was  familiar  with  books,  but,  having 
received  no  regular  education,  fancied 
herself  ignorant,  and  different  from  ev- 
erybody. 

Finding  that  she  still  kept  away  from 
the  school,  I  resolved  one  night  to  call 
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at  the  Squire's.  It  was  some  time  after 
dark  when  I  reached  there  ;  and  as  I 
stood  in  the  porch,  brushing  the  snow  from 
my  boots,  I  became  aware  of  loud  talking 
in  the  kitchen.  Poor  Rachel !  both  Mrs. 
Brewster  and  Sarah  were  upon  her,  laugh- 
ing and  sneering  about  her  "  setting  her 
cap  "  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  accusing 
her  of  trying  to  get  him  to  come  home 
with  her,  of  moving  for  him  to  sit  down 
by  her  side !  Once  I  heard  Rachel's 
voice,  —  "Oh,  please  don't  talk  so!  I 
don't  do  as  you  say.  It  is  dreadful  for 
you  to  talk  so  !  "  I  judged  it  better  to 
defer  my  call,  and  walked  slowly  along 
the  road.  It  was  not  very  cold,  and  I 
sat  down  upon  the  stone  wall.  I  sat  down 
to  think.  Presently  Rachel  herself  hur- 
ried by,  carrying  a  pitcher.  She  was 
bound  on  some  errand  up  the  road.  I 
called  out,  — 

"  Rachel,  stop  !  " 

She  turned,  in  affright,  and,  upon  see- 
ing me,  hurried  the  more.  But  I  over- 
took her,  and  placed  her  arm  within  mine 
in  a  moment,  saying,  — 

"  Rachel,  you  are  not  afraid  of  me,  I 
hope ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  Sir  !  no,  indeed  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  And  yet  you  run  away  from  me." 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Rachel,"  I  said,  at  last,  "  I  wish  you 
would  talk  to  me  freely.  I  wish  you 
•would  tell  what  troubles  you." 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  and  when, 
at  last,  she  spoke,  her  answer  rather  sur- 
prised me. 

"  I  ought  not  to  be  so  weak,  I  know," 
she  replied  ;  "  but  it  is  so  hard  to  stand 
all  alone,  to  live  my  life  just  right,  that 
sometimes  I  get  discouraged." 

I  had  expected  complaints  of  ill  treat- 
ment, but  found  her  blaming  no  one  but 
herself. 

"  And  who  said  you  must  stand  alone  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  That  was  one  of  the  things  my  moth- 
er used  to  say." 

"  And  what  other  things  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Browne,"  she  replied,  "  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  about  my  mother ! 


But  I  can't  talk ;  I  am  too  ignorant ;  I 
don't  know  how  to  say  it.  When  she 
was  alive,"  she  continued,  speaking  very 
slowly,  "  I  never  knew  how  good  she 
was ;  but  now  her  words  keep  coming 
back  to  me.  Sometimes  I  think  she  whis- 
pers them, — for  she  is  an  angel,  and  you 
know  the  hymn  says, 

'  There  are  angels  hovering  round.* 
When  we  sing, 

1  Ye  holy  throng  of  angels  bright,' 

I  always  sing  to  her,  for  I  know  she  is 
listening." 

Here  she  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  fright- 
ened that  she  had  said  so  much.  The 
house  to  which  she  was  going  was  now 
close  by.  I  waited  for  her  to  come  out, 
and  walked  back  with  her  towards  home. 
After  proceeding  a  little  way  in  silence, 
I  said,  abruptly,  — 

"  Rachel,  do  they  treat  you  well  at  the 
house  yonder  ?  " 

She  seemed  reluctant  to  answer,  but 
said,  at  last,  — 

"  Not  very  well." 

"  Then,  why  stay  ?  Why  not  find  some 
other  home  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  time  yet,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  I  wish 

Rachel,  can't  you  make  a  friend  of  me, 
since  you  have  no  other  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can,"  she 
replied,  "  what  my  mother  used  to  say. 
She  said  we  must  act  rightly." 

"  That  is  true,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  what 
else  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  said,  that  that  would  only  be  the 
outside  life,  but  the  inside  life  must  be 
right  too,  must  be  pure  and  strong,  and 
that  the  way  to  make  it  pure  and  strong 
was  to  learn  to  bear." 

"  Still,"  I  urged,  "  I  wish  you  would 
find  a  better  home.  You  cannot  learn  to 
bear  any  more  patiently  than  you  do." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  That  shows  that  you  don't  know," 
she  answered.  "  It  seems  to  me  right  to 
remain.  Why,  you  know  they  can't  hurt 
me  any.  Suppose  they  scold  me  when  I 
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am  not  to  blame,  and  my  temper  rises, — 
for  I  am  very  quick-tempered  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Rachel ! " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Browne !  Suppose  my 
temper  rises,  and  I  put  it  down,  and  keep 
myself  pleasant,  do  I  not  do  myself  good  ? 
And  thinking  about  it  in  this  way,  is  not 
their  unkindness  a  benefit  to  me, — to  the 
real  me,— to  the  soul  of  Rachel  Lowe  ?  " 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Somehow, 
she  seemed  away  up  above  me,  while  I 
found  that  I  had,  in  common  with  the 
Brewsters,  only  in  a  different  way,  taken 
for  granted  my  own  superiority. 

"  All  this  may  be  true,"  I  remarked, 
after  a  pause,  "  but  it  is  not  the  common 
way  of  viewing  things." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  answered.  "  My 
mother  was  not  like  other  people.  My 
father  was  a  strong  man,  but  he  looked 
up  to  her,  and  he  loved  her ;  but  he  kill- 
ed her  at  last,  —  with  his  conduct,  he 
killed  her.  But  when  she  was  dead,  he 
grew  crazy  with  grief,  he  loved  her  so. 
He  talked  about  her  always,  —  talked  in 
an  absent,  dreamy  way  about  her  good- 
ness, her  beauty,  her  white  hands,  her 
long  hair.  Sometimes  he  would  seem  to 
be  whispering  with  her,  and  would  say, 
softly,  — '  Oh,  yes !  I  '11  take  care  of  Ra- 
chel !  pretty  Rachel !  your  Rachel ! ' " 

I  longed  to  have  her  go  on ;  but  we 
had  now  reached  the  bars,  and  she  was 
not  willing  to  walk  farther. 

"I  have  been  talking  a  great  deal 
about  myself,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  know 
you  kept  asking  me  questions." 

"  Yes,  Rachel,  I  know  I  kept  asking 
you  questions.  Do  you  care  ?  I  may 
wish  to  ask  you  others." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  could 
not  answer  many  questions.  I  have  only 
a  few  thoughts,  and  know  very  little." 

I  watched  her  into  the  house,  and  then 
walked  slowly  homewards,  thinking,  all 
the  way,  of  this  strange  young  girl,  striv- 
ing thus  to  stand  alone,  working  out  her 
own  salvation.  I  passed  a  pleasant  night, 
half  sleeping,  half  waking,  having  always 
before  my  eyes  that  white  face,  earnest 
and  beautiful,  as  it  looked  up  to  me  in 
the  winter  starlight,  and  in  my  ears  her 


words,  "  Is  not  their  unkindness  a  bene- 
fit to  me,  —  to  the  real  me,  —  to  the  soul 
of  Rachel  Lowe  ?  " 

But  spring  came ;  my  school  drew  to 
a  close ;  and  I  began  to  think  of  home, 
Aunt  Huldah,  and  Fanny.  I  wished  that 
my  sister  could  see  Rachel.  I  knew 
she  would  appreciate  her,  for  there  was 
depth  in  Fanny,  with  alt  her  liveliness. 
Sometimes  I  imagined,  just  imagined^ 
myself  married  to  Rachel.  But  then 
there  was  Aunt  Huldah,  —  what  would 
she  say  to  a  foreigner  ?  And  I  was  de- 
pendent upon  Aunt  Huldah.  Besides, 
how  did  I  know  that  Rachel  would  have 
me  ?  "Was  I  equal  to  her  ?  How  worth- 
less seemed  my  little  stock  of  book-learn- 
ing by  the  side  of  that  heart -wisdom 
which  she  had  coined,  as  it  were,  from 
her  own  sorrow  ! 

My  last  day  came,  and  I  had  not  spok- 
en. In  fact,  we  latterly  had  both  grown 
silent.  I  was  to  leave  in  the  afternoon 
stage.  I  gave  the  driver  my  trunk,  tell- 
ing him  to  call  for  me  at  the  Squire's,  — 
for  I  must  bid  Rachel  good-bye,  and  in 
some  way  let  her  know  how  I  felt  to- 
wards her.  As  I  drew  near  the  house, 
I  saw  that  she  was  drawing  water.  I 
stepped  quickly  towards  the  well,  but 
Sam  appeared  just  then,  and  I  could 
not  say  one  word.  She  walked  into  the 
house.  I  went  behind  with  the  water- 
pail,  and  Sam  followed  us  into  the  porch. 
Rachel  was  going  up -stairs,  but  I  took 
her  hand  to  bid  her  good-bye.  Mrs. 
Brewster  and  Sarah  were  in  the  kitch- 
en, watching.  '*  Quite  a  love-scene  !  "  I 
heard  them  whisper.  "  I  do  believe  he  '11 
marry  her ! " 

Now,  although  I  was  by  nature  quiet, 
yet  I  could  be  roused.  Bidding  good-bye 
to  Rachel  had  stirred  the  very  depths  of 
my  nature.  I  longed  to  take  her  in  my 
arms,  and  bear  her  away  to  my  own  qui- 
et home.  And  when,  instead  of  this,  I 
thought  of  the  life  to  which  I  must  leave 
her,  it  needed  but  those  sneering  whis- 
pers to  make  me  speak  out,  —  and  I  did 
speak  out.  Taking  her  by  the  hand,  I 
stepped  quickly  forward,  and  stood  be- 
fore them. 
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"  And  so  I  will  marry  her  ! "  I  exclaim- 
ed. "  If  she  will  accept  me,  I  shall  be 
proud  to  marry  her  ! " 

"  Kachel,"  said  I,  turning  towards  her, 
"  this  is  strange  wooing ;  but  before  these 
people  I  ask,  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

The  astonished  spectators  of  our  love- 
scene  looked  on  in  dismay.  f 

"  Mr.  Browne ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brews- 
ter,  "  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ? 
I  have  no  ill-will  to  the  girl ;  but  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  tell  you  who  and  what  she 
is." 

"  I  know  what  Kachel  Lowe  is,  Mad- 
am !"  I  cried,  almost  fiercely ;  "  you 
don't,  —  you  can't ! " 

Then,  turning  to  the  trembling  girl,  I 
said  again, — 

"  Rachel,  say,  mill  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Sam  came  forward. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  he  trembled. 

"No,  Rachel,"  said  he,  "don't  be  his 
wife !  Be  mine  !  I  have  n't  treated  you 
right,  I  know  I  have  n't ;  but  I  love  you, 
you  don't  know  how  much !  The  very 
way  you  have  tried  to  keep  me  off  has 
made  me  love  you  !  " 

"  Sam  !  stop  ! "  cried  his  mother,  in  a 
rage.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  know 
you  won't  marry  that  girl!" 

/'Mother,"  exclaimed  Sam,  "you  don't 
know  anything  about  her !  She  is  worth 
every  other  girl  in  the  place,  and  hand- 
somer than  all  of  them  put  together ! " 

"  Sam  !  "  began  Miss  Sarah. 

"  Now,  Sarah,  you  stop ! "  cried  he. 
"  I  've  begun,  and  now  I  '11  tell.  At  first 
I  teased  her  for  fun.  Then  I  watched  her 
to  see  how  she  bore  everything  so  well. 
And  while  I  was  watching,  I  —  before  I 
knew  it  —  I  began  to  love  her.  You 
may  talk,  if  you  want  to ;  but  I  shall 
never  be  anybody,  if  she  won't  have 
me  ! " 

"  Stage  coming ! "  said  a  little  boy, 
running  in. 

I  took  Rachel  by  the  hand,  and  drew 
her  with  me  into  the  porch. 

"  Don't  promise  to  marry  him  !  "  cried 
Sam,  as  we  passed  through  the  door-way. 
"  But  she  will,  —  I  know  she  will ! "  he 
added,  as  I  closed  the  door. 
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He  spoke  in  a  pitiful  tone,  and  his 
voice  trembled.  I  was  surprised  that  he 
showed  so  much  feeling. 

"  Rachel,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone,  "  won't  you  answer  me  now  ?  You 
must  know  how  much  I  love  you.  Will 
you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Browne,  I  cannot !  I  can- 
not ! ''  she  whispered. 

I  was  silent,  for  my  fears  came  upper- 
most. Pressing  one  hand  to  my  fore- 
head, I  thought  of  a  thousand  things  in 
a  moment.  Nothing  seemed  more  prob- 
able than  that  she  should  already  have  a 
lover  across  the  sea.  Seeing  my  distress, 
she  spoke. 

"  Don't  think,  Mr.  Browne,"  she  be- 
gan, earnestly,  "  that  it  is  because  I  do 
not " 

There  she  stopped.  I  gazed  eagerly 
in  her  face.  It  was  strangely  agitated. 
I  should  hardly  have  known  my  calm, 
white-faced  Rachel.  Just  then  I  heard 
the  stage  stop  at  the  bars. 

"  Oh,  Rachel !  "  I  cried,  "  go  on  ! 
What  must  n't  I  think  ?  What  shall  I 
think  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  me  ungrateful,  —  you 
have  been  so  kind,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Stage  ready  !"  called  out  the  driver. 

I  opened  the  door,  to  show  that  I  was 
coming ;  then,  taking  her  hand,  I  said,  — 

"  Good  bye,  Rachel !  And  so  —  you 
can't  love  me  !  " 

An  expression  of  pain  crossed  her  face. 
She  leaned  against  the  wall,  but  did  not 


"  Hurry  up  there  !  "  shouted  the  driv- 
er. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  I  cried,  impatiently. 

"  If  you  can't  speak,"  I  went  on  to  Ra- 
chel, "  press  my  hand,  if  you  can  love 
me, — now,  for  I  am  going.  Good  bye ! " 

She  did  not  press  my  hand,  and  I  could 
not  go. 

"  You  can't  say  you  love  me,"  I  cried ; 
"  then  say  you  don't.  Anything  rather 
than  this  doubt." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Browne ! "  she  replied,  at 
last,  "  I  can't  say  anything— but— good 
bye ! " 
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"  Good  bye,  then,"  I  said,  sadly.  "  But 
Bhall  you  still  live  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed,  earnestly ; 
"  you  can't  think  that  I  " 

Here  she  stopped,  and  glanced  towards 
the  kitchen-door. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  won't  think  it.  But 
where  will  you  stay  ?  " 

"  With  Mrs.  James.  You  know  her. 
I  have  already  spoken  with  her." 

The  tramp  of  the  driver  was  now  heard, 
approaching. 

"  Any  passenger  here  bound  for  Bos- 
ton ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  I  answered,  and  with  one 
more  whispered  good  -  bye,  one  wring  of 
the  hand,  I  passed  out,  gave  my  bundle 
to  the  driver,  and  entered  the  coach. 

What  a  ride  home  that  was  !  What  a 
half-day  of  doubting,  hoping,  despairing ! 
I  had  not  before  realized  how  sure  I  had 
been  of  her  accepting  me  ;  and  now  that 
I  felt  how  much  I  loved  her,  and  thought 
of  the  many  causes  which  might  separate 
ns,  I  could  not  but  say  over  in  my  heart 
the  sorrowful  words  of  poor  Sam,  —  "I 
shall  never  be  anybody,  if  she  won't  have 
me."  Still,  though  not  accepted,  I  could 
not  feel  refused  ;  for  what  was  it  I  read 
in  her  face  ?  why  so  agitated  ?  That 
she  struggled  with  some  strong  feeling 
was  evident.  The  remembrance,  per- 
haps, of  a  former  love. 

In  this  tumult,  this  miserable  condi- 
tion, I  reached  home,  where,  spreading 
my  old  calmness  over  my  new  agitation, 
I  received,  as  best  I  might,  the  joyful 
greeting  of  Fanny,  the  heartfelt  wel- 
come of  Aunt  Huldah.  I  tried  hard  to 
be  my  own  old  self,  and  could  not  but 
hope  that  even  my  sharp-eyed  sister  was 
blinded.  But  no  sooner  had  I  entered 
my  room  for  the  night,  no  sooner  had  I 
thrown  myself  into  my  deep  -  cushioned 
arm-chair,  than  this  lively  sprite  entered, 
on  her  way  to  bed.  She  seated  herself 
on  the  trunk  close  by  me,  laid  her  hand 
upon  my  arm,  and  said,  — 

"  What  is  it,  Charley  ?  " 

"  What,  Fanny  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Now,  Charley,"  said  she,  "  you  might 
as  well  speak  out  at  once.  Why  was  I 


left,  when  all  the  rest  were  taken,  but 
that  you  might  have  at  least  one  that 
you  loved  to  tell  your  troubles  to  ?  Come, 
now  !  Take  off  that  manner  of  yours  ; 
you  might  as  well,  for  I  can  see  right 
through  it.  You  will  feel  better  to  let 
everything  out,  —  and  then,  who  knows 
but  I  might  help  you  ?  " 

Sure  enough.  It  was  strange,  consid- 
ering what  Fanny  had  always  been  to 
me,  that  this  had  not  occurred  to  my 
own  mind.  How  natural  it  seemed  now 
to  tell  her  all  about  it !  What  a  relief 
it  would  be  !  But  how  should  I  begin  ? 
I  shrank  from  it.  I  began  to  come  round 
to  my  first  position.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
corner  of  my  heart  which  held  Rachel 
was  a  holy  of  holies,  too  sacred  to  be 
entered  even  by  my  dear,  good  sister. 
While  I  was  thinking,  she  watched  my 
face. 

"  Ah ! "  said  she,  "I  see  you  don't, 
know  how  to  begin,  and  that  I  must  both 
listen  and  talk.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Have  n't  I  got  gypsy  eyes  ?  I  will  tell 
your  fortune." 

Dear  little  bright -faced  Fanny!  I 
smiled  a  real  smile  when  she  took  my 
hand. 

"  It  is  about  a  girl  ?  "  she  said,  half 
inquiringly. 

I  colored,  though  it  was  only  Fanny, 
and  nodded,  — 

"  Yes." 

"  You  love  the  girl  ?  "  she  continued, 
after  a  pause. 

"  I  do  love  the  girl !  "  I  said,  earnest- 
ly, —  for,  now  that  the  curtain  was  lifted, 
she  might  see  all  she  chose. 

"  And  she  loves  you  ?  " 

"No,  —  I  think  so,  —  I  don't  know," 
was  my  satisfactory  reply. 

"  But  why  don't  you  ask  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  asked  her." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?  I  wish, 
Charley,  you  would  begin  at  the  begin- 
ninnr  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  How  can 

~ 

I  help  you,  if  I  don't  know  ?  " 

I  was  glad  enough  to  do  it.  I  began 
at  the  beginning,  and  told  all  there  was 
to  tell.  It  was  not  much,— for  the  beau- 
ty, the  goodness,  the  patience  of  Rachel 
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could  not  be  told.  When  all  was  over, 
she  said,  — 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me,  for  I 
can  make  you  easy  on  one  point.  She 
loves  you.  Ah,  I  can  see  !  Women  can 
always  see,  but  men  are  stupid.  Your 
declaration  was  too  sudden.  She  might 
have  thought  you  were  forced  into  it. 
She  is  too  high-minded  to  take  advantage 
of  a  moment  when  your  feelings  were 
all  excited.  Wait  awhile.  Let  her  see 
that  you  do  not  change,  and  she  will  give 
you  just  such  an  answer  as  you  will  like 
to  hear.  Why,  Charley,  I  like  her  bet- 
ter for  not  accepting  you  than  for  any- 
thing you  have  told  about  her." 

"  Well,  Fanny,"  I  said,  half  sighing, 
"  it  may  be  so,— I  hope  it  may  be  so ;  but 
if  it  does  turn  out  as  you  say,  how  shall 
we  manage  about  Aunt  Huldah  ?  You 
know  how  she  feels  ;  and  then  there  is 
Alice." 

"  What  a  brother  you  are  !  "  exclaim- 
ed Fanny.  "  No  sooner  do  I  get  you  out 
of  one  difficulty  than  you  go  beating 
against  another  !  Perhaps  /  shan't  like 
her;  then  how  will  you  manage  about 
me  f  It  is  not  every  girl  I  will  take  for 
a  sister !  And  as  for  Alice,  do  you  think 
she  is  waiting  for  you  all  this  time,  vain 
man  ?  She  's  got  another  beau.  But 
now,"  she  went  on,  as  soon  as  she  could 
stop  laughing,  "go  to  bed,  and  sleep 
easy,  knowing  that  Rachel  loves  you, 
for  I  have  said  it.  She  loves  you  too 
well  to  take  you  at  your  word.  I  hope 
she  is  n't  too  good  for  you.  I  will  think 
it  all  over,  and  see  what  can  be  done. 
Good  night !  Kiss  me  now  for  what  I 
have  told  you,  just  as  you  would  Rachel, 
if  she  had  told  you  herself." 

And  I  did,  almost. 

The  next  afternoon  Fanny  and  I  went 
out  for  a  long  walk.  Aunt  Huldah  en- 
couraged our  going,  for  she  was  coloring, 
and  wanted  from  the  store  both  indigo 
and  alum. 

"  Do  you  know  the  person  with  whom 
Rachel  is  staying  ?  "  asked  Fanny,  as 
soon  as  we  were  fairly  started. 

"  Mrs.  James  ?  Yes,  she  is  a  nice 
young  woman." 


"  Do  you  think  Rachel  would  like  to 
learn  the  milliner's  trade  ?  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  her." 

"  So  it  would  ;  but  where  ?  " 

"  Does  she  know  much  of  your  friends, 
of  how  you  are  situated  ?  " 

"  No.  In  the  few  hours  we  were  to- 
gether I  was  too  much  occupied  in  draw- 
ing her  out  to  speak  of  my  own  affairs." 

"  I  suppose  she  knows  where  you 
live  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  think,  if  I  spoke  of 
any  place,  it  was  Cambridge,  —  I  hailed 
from  there." 

"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  thoughtfully, 
"  perhaps  it  will  make  no  difference. 
Anyway,  it  will  do  to  try  it.  There  are 
many  Brownes.  Besides,  Aunt  Huldah 
will  be  different.  She  will  be  Sprague, 
I  shall  be  only  Fanny,  and  Charley  will 
be  Charley." 

"My  dear  Fanny ! "  I  exclaimed, "  what 
are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  buddy,"  —  she  often 
called  me  "  buddy  "  for  "  brother,"  — 
"  that,  if  Rachel  loves  you,  and  you  love 
her,  you  will  have  each  other.  If  Aunt 
Huldah  is  angry,  and  won't  give  you  any 
of  her  money,  still  you  will  be  married, 
even  if  you  both  have  to  work  by  the 
day.  Does  this  seem  clear  ?  " 

I  laughed,  and  said,  — 

"  Very,  —  and  right,  too." 

"  Still,"  she  went  on,  "  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned  to  have  Aunt  Hul- 
dah like  her.  Don't  you  remember  that 
one  summer  a  young  girl  from  the  mil- 
liner's boarded  with  us,  and  helped  us, 
to  pay  her  board  ?  " 

"  Capital !  "  I  said.  "  But  can  you 
manage  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can.  Mrs.  Sampson  is,  I 
know,  wanting  a  girl  for  the  busy  sea- 
son." 

"  But  Rachel  would  n't  come  here,  — 
to  my  home  !  " 

"  She  need  not  know  it  is  your  home. 
I  will  write  to  Mrs.  James,  and  tell  her 
all  about  it,  —  tell  why  I  want  Rachel 
here,  and  what  a  good  situation  it  will  be 
for  her  at  Mrs.  Sampson's.  She  can  find 
out  whether  the  plan  is  pleasing  to  her ; 
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and  if  it  is,  she  can  herself  make  all  the 
arrangements.  Of  course  I  shall  charge 
her  not  to  tell.  Then,  when  everything 
is  settled,  I  can  just  say  to  the  milliner 
that  we  should  like  to  make  the  same 
little  arrangement  that  we  did  before." 

"  And  she  live  here  with  you,  with 
Aunt  Huldah?" 

"  Why  not  ?  She  need  n't  know  that 
Mrs.  Huldah  Sprague  is  your  aunt,  or 
that  this  is  your  home." 

"  But  she  would  find  it  out  some  way. 
People  calling  would  mention  me.  Aunt 
herself  would." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fanny,  not  quite  so 
hopefully ;  "  and  that  is  the  weak  point 
of  niy  plan.  But  then,  you  know,  we 
are  Charley  and  Fanny  to  everybody. 
She  only  thinks  of  you  as  Mr.  Browne. 
Anyway,  something  will  be  gained.  I 
shall  see  her,  and  decide  about  liking 
her,  which  is  quite  important ;  and  it  will 
be  well  for  her  to  have  the  situation, 
even  if  nothing  else  comes  of  it.  I  don't 
see  any  harm  our  scheme  can  do ;  do  you, 
Charley  ?  " 

"  No,  —  no  harm ;  but  still,  things  don't 
look  —  exactly  clear." 

."  Of  course  not ;  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  have  read  in  books  that  lov- 
ers have  always  a  mist  before  their  eyes. 
Mine  are  clear  yet ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do,  —  or,  rather,  what  not  to  do. 
Don't  write  her  from  here  ;  wait  till  you 
are  in  Cambridge." 

By  this  time  we  reached  the  house. 
The  moment  we  entered,  Aunt  Huldah 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  dye-stuff. 
We  had  forgotten  all  about  it ! 

Those  few  days  at  home  were  pleas- 
ant. Aunt  Huldah  was  unusually  kind. 
It  was  such  a  satisfaction  to  her  to  know 
that  I  had  kept  a  school,  —  to  think  that 
some  of  her  own  pluck  was  hid  beneath 
my  quiet  seeming.  She  proposed  my 
becoming  a  lawyer,  to  which  I  made  no 
objection, — for  I  knew  I  could  make  a 
dumb  lawyer,  one  of  the  kind  who  only 
sit  and  write. 

I  wrote  to  Rachel  from  Cambridge,  and 
she  answered  my  letter.  It  was  like  her- 
self. "  How  very  kind  you  have  been," 


she  wrote,  "  to  me,  a  poor  stranger-girl ! 
If  I  knew  how  to  write,  I  would  try  to 
let  you  know  how  much  I  feel  it.  I  can't 
understand  your  wanting  to  marry  a  girl 
like  me.  I  know  so  little,  am  so  little. 
I  hope  it  will  not  offend  you,  but  I  think 
I  ought  to  say,  even  if  it  does,  that  you 
must  not  write  any  more.  Sometime  you 
will  thank  me,  in  your  heart,  for  not  do- 
ing as  you  want  me  to  now." 

I  saw  that  I  had  indeed  a  noble  nature 
to  deal  with.  Here  was  a  girl,  all  alone 
in  the  world,  rejecting  the  sweetest  offer- 
ing that  could  be  made  to  a  friendless 
one,  —  a  Joving  heart,  —  lest  that  heart 
should  be  made  to  suffer  on  her  account ! 
Of  course  1  kept  on  writing,  though  my 
letters  were  not  answered.  I  sent  her 
letter  to  Fanny,  who  wrote  me  to  keep 
up  good  courage,  for  she  had  already  put 
her  irons  in  the  fire, — that,  although  now 
fully  convinced  that  Rachel  was  too  good 
for  me,  she  had  herself  begun  to  love 
her,  and  was  at  work  on  her  own  ac- 
count. 

I  always  kept  Fanny's  letters.  Here 
is  a  part  of  one  I  received  after  having 
been  a  few  weeks  from  home  :  — 

"  I  have  just  got  my  answer  from  Mrs. 
James.  She  is  just  the  woman  to  help  us 
along.  Rachel  wants  to  come  !  I  have 
spoken  to  Aunt  Huldah.  It  is  too  bad, 
but  I  had  to  be  a  bit  of  a  hypocrite,  to 
hint  that  I  was  rather  poorly,  and  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  little  help. 
She  had  just  got  in  a  new  piece  to  weave, 
and  so  was  quite  ready  to  take  up  with  my 
plan.  I  shall  get  well  as  soon  as  it  will 
do,  for  she  seems  anxious.  Aunt  has  a 
stiff  way,  I  know,  but  there  's  a  warm 
corner  somewhere  in  her  heart,  and  we 
are  in  it,  and  you  know  there  's  always 
room  for  one  more." 

It  was  a  week,  and  more,  before  I  got 
another  letter  from  my  scheming  sister. 
It  began  this  way  :  — 

"  Your  Rachel  is  a  beauty  !  Just  as 
sweet  and  modest  as  she  can  be !  She 
is  sitting  at  the  end-window  of  my  room, 
watching  the  vessels.  I  am  writing  at 
the  front -window.  She  has  just  looked 
at  me.  What  eyes  she  has !  If  she  only 
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knew  whom  I  was  writing  to !  When  I 
see  you,  I  shall  tell  you  the  particulars. 
But  don't  come  posting  home  now,  and 
spoil  everything.  You  shall  hear  all  that 
is  necessary  for  you  to  know." 

Fanny  need  not  have  cautioned  me 
about  coming  home.  It  was  happiness 
enough  then  to  think  of  Rachel  sitting 
in  my  sister's  room,  —  of  Aunt  Huldah's 
keen  eyes  watching  her  daily  life. 

"  My  plan  works,"  writes  Fanny,  a 
week  afterwards.  "  Aunt  seems  to  take 
a  liking  to  Rachel,  which  I,  if  anything, 
rather  discourage,  thinking  she  will  be 
more  likely  to  stick  to  it.  Rachel  is  a 
sister  after  my  own  heart.  I  do  like 
those  people  who,  while  they  are  so 
steady  and  calm,  show  by  their  eyes  and 
the  tone  of  the  voice  what  warm,  deli- 
cate feelings  they  are  keeping  to  them- 
selves !  She  is  one  of  the  real  good  kind  ! 
What  a  way  she  has  with  her!  —  I  saw 
her  to-day,  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  you.  It  came  in  one  from  Mrs. 
James.  I  was  making  believe  read,  but 
peeped  at  her  sideways,  just  as  I  have 
seen  you  do  at  the  girls  in  meeting-time. 
She  slipped  yours  into  her  pocket,  with 
such  a  blush,  —  then  looked  up,  sort  of 
scared,  to  see  if  I  noticed  anything ;  but 
1  was  reading  my  book.  Then  she  step- 
ped quickly  out  of  the  room,  and  I  saw 
her,  a  moment  after,  go  through  the  gar- 
den into  the  apple  -  orchard,  and  along 
the  path  to  the  low-branching  apple-tree, 
to  read  it  all  alone." 

This  tree  I  knew  well.  It  was  an  irreg- 
ular old  apple-tree,  one  of  whose  branch- 
es formed  of  itself  a  nice  seat,  where 
Fanny  and  I  had  often  sat  from  child- 
hood up. 

Afterwards  she  writes,  — 

"  You  have  sent  Rachel  a  ring, —a  pearl 
ring ;  you  did  n't  tell  me,  but  I  know.  I 
have  seen  her  kiss  it.  (Does  this  please 
you  ?)  I  happened  to  find  it  yesterday, 
while  rummaging  her  box  for  the  button- 
hole scissors.  (  She  sent  me  there.)  Said 
I, — '  Oh,  what  a  pretty  ring  !  Why  don't 
you  wear  it  ?  '  I  never  thought  till  I  had 
spoken  ;  but  then  I  knew  in  a  minute,  by 
her  looking  so  red.  She  said  she  'd  a  rea- 


son for  thinking  it  would  not  be  quite 
right  to  wear  it, — said  perhaps  she  would 
tell  sometime.  It  was  last  night  I  saw 
her  kiss  it,  when  she  thought  I  was 
asleep,  —  we  sleep  in  the  same  room. 
She  tried  it  on  her  finger,  but  took  it 
right  off  again,  sighing,  and  looking  so 
sad  that  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done,  had  I  not  known  how  it  was 
all  coming  out  right  pretty  soon.  —  Aunt 
Huldah  is  completely  entangled  in  my 
web.  She  has  come  into  it  with  her  sharp 
eyes  wide  open  !  She  likes  Rachel, — says 
she  always  knows  where  to  take  hold,  and 
makes  no  fuss  about  doing  things.  She 
gets  her  to  read  the  chapter,  because  she 
says  she  likes  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
There  is  not  only  sound,  but  feeling  in 
her  voice,  and  that  is  what  aunt  means ; 
but  you  know  she  never  says  all  she 
means,  —  she  is  n't  one  of  the  kind.  Ra- 
chel is  always  doing  little  things  for  her, 
and  bringing  home  bunches  of  sweet-fern 
and  everlasting.  Even  if  my  plan  up- 
sets now,  much  will  be  gained, — for  aunt 
can't  get  back  her  liking,  I  have  found 
a  dear  friend,  and  Rachel  a  good  place. 
Your  name  has  been  mentioned,  but  only 
as  Charley.  I  am  in  daily  fear  that  aunt 
will  allude  to  your  school,  though,  to  be 
sure,  she  is  not  at  all  communicative,  (girls 
having  brothers  in  college  should  use  a 
big  word  now  and  then,)  but  we  are  get- 
ting so  well  acquainted  that  I  begin  to 
shake  in  my  shoes.  But  the  mornings 
are  busy,  the  noons  are  short,  and  you 
know  aunt  always  goes  to  bed  with  the 
hens.  My  dread  is  of  callers, — not  just 
the  neighbors  running  in,  but  the  regu- 
lars. It  is  so  natural  for  them  to  say, 
'  How  is  your  nephew  ?  '  —  not  that  they 
care  for  you,  except  as  being  something 
to  talk  about." 

Soon  after,  came  the  following  :  — 
"  Charley,  my  boy,  what  I  feared  has 
come  to  pass  !  Last  night  our  new  young 
minister  called.  He  is  a  good  young  man, 
I  know,  but  so  stiff!  Not  too  stiff,  though, 
to  take  a  good  look  at  Rachel.  We  all 
sat  up  straight  in  our  chairs.  His  eyes 
were  deep  and  black,  his  face  pale  and 
solemn.  He  was  all  in  black,  but  just 
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the  white  about  his  throat.  When  the 
weather,  the  prospects  of  the  farmers,  and 
of  the  church,  were  all  over  with,  then 
came  an  awful  pause.  Then  it  was  that 
I  began  to  shiver,  and  that  the  mischief 
was  done.  '  Mrs.  Sprague.'  he  began, 
'  I  understand  you  have  a  nephew,  not 
now  at  home,  who  taught  school  last  win- 
ter in  the  little  village  of  Norway.'  You 
may  guess  the  rest.  There  was  a  long 
talk  about  you.  Rachel  lias  n't  said  a 
word,  but  I  see  by  her  face  that  she  is 
laying  some  desperate  plan.  Now,  Char- 
ley, is  your  time  !  Hurry  home  !  Come 
and  spend  next  Sunday.  Aunt  spoke  of 
your  coming  in  four  weeks,  but  I  shall 
look  for  you  next  Saturday  night.  She 
gets  through  work  earlier  then.  The 
stage  reaches  here  about  sunset.  Stop 
at  the  tavern,  and  run  home  over  the 
hills.  You  will  come  out  behind  the 
orchard,  and  Rachel  and  I  will  be  sitting 
on  the  branch  of  the  low  apple-tree." 

Now  I  had  been  getting  uneasy  for 
some  time.  All  this  while  I  had  been 
living  on  Fanny's  letters.  Now  I  want- 
ed more.  It  was  much  to  know  that 
Rachel  loved  me,  but  I  longed  to  hear 
her  say  so.  I  depended  upon  her.  She 
seemed  already  a  part  of  myself.  My 
shadowy  pinafore-maker  had  assumed  a 
living  form  of  beauty,  and  was  already 
more  to  me  than  I  had  ever  imagined 
woman  could  be  to  man,  than  one  soul 
could  be  to  another.  I  had  always,  in 
common  with  other  men,  considered  my- 
self as  an  oak  destined  in  the  course  of 
Nature  to  support  some  clinging  vine ; 
but,  if  I  were  an  oak-tree,  she  was  an- 
other, with  an  infinitude  more  of  grace 
and  beauty. 

As  may  be  supposed,  I  required  no 
urging  to  take  the  Saturday's  stage  for 
home.  We  arrived  at  sunset.  I  made 
for  the  hills  with  all  speed,  rushing  through 
bushes  and  briers,  leaping  brooks  at  a 
bound,  until  I  came  out  just  behind  the 
orchard.  There  I  paused.  My  happi- 
ness seemed  so  near  that  I  would  fain 
enjoy,  before  grasping  it.  I  walked  soft- 
ly along  under  the  trees,  until  I  came 
in  sight  of  two  girls  sitting  with  their 


arms  around  each  other's  waists  upon 
the  low  branch  of  the  apple-tree.  There 
was  just  room  for  two.  The  branch,  af- 
ter running  parallel  with  the  ground  for 
a  little  way,  took  a  sudden  turn  upwards ; 
and  to  this  natural  seat  I  had  myself,  in 
my  younger  days,  added  a  back  of  rough 
branches.  I  came  towards  them  from 
behind,  and  hid  myself  awhile  behind 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Fanny  was  making 
Rachel  talk,  making  her  laugh,  in  spite 
of  herself,  as  I  could  well  see.  Then  she 
began  to  play  with  her  dark  hair,  twin- 
ing it  prettily  about  her  head,  and  twist- 
ing among  it  damask  roses  with  their 
buds,  — for  it  was  June,  and  our  damask 
rose-bush  was  then  always  in  full  bloom. 

If  Rachel  had  been  beautiful  in  her 
rusty  black  dress,  what  could  I  say  of 
her  now  ?  She  wore  a  gown  of  pink 
gingham,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  short-waisted  and  low  in  the  neck, 
with  a  —  finishing-off — of  white  muslin 
or  lace,  edged  with  a  tucker.  There  was 
color  in  her  cheeks,  and  added  to  this 
was  the  glow  from  the  roses,  and  from 
the  pink  gown.  When  she  smiled,  her 
mouth  was  beautiful.  I  had  not  been 
used  to  seeing  her  smile.  As  she  threw 
her  arm  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  in 
turning  her  face  towards  Fanny,  laugh- 
ing as  I  had  never  before  seen  her  laugh, 
I  was  so  bewildered  by  the  beauty  of  her 
face  and  figure  that  I  forgot  my  caution, 
and  made  a  hasty  step  towards  her.  The 
grass  was  soft,  but  they  heard  the  noise 
and  turned  full  upon  me. 

"  Why,  Charley !  you  dear  boy  ! "  ex- 
claimed Fanny ;  and  she  came  running 
up,  throwing  both  arms  around  my  neck. 

I  kissed  her ;  and  then  she  drew  me  to- 
wards Rachel,  who  stood,  like  one  in  de- 
spair, trembling,  blushing,  almost  weeping. 

"  Charley,"  cried  Fanny,  roguishly, 
"kiss  me,  kiss  my  friend.  This  is  my 
friend.  Won't  you  kiss  her,  too  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  I  answered,  with 
too  much  of  deep  feeling  to  laugh.  "  Ra- 
chel, I  always  mind  Fanny  ;  you  will 
not,  then,  think  it  strange,  if  I " 

I  cannot  finish  the  sentence  on  paper, 
because  it  had  not  a  grammatical  ending. 
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I  kept  hold  of  Rachel's  hand,  thus  add- 
ing to  her  distress,  —  telling  her,  all  the 
while,  how  good  it  was  to  see  her,  and 
to  see  her  there.  She  tried  to  withdraw 
her  hand,  tried  to  speak,  tried  to  keep 
silent,  and  at  last  burst  out  with,  — 

<«  Oh,  Fanny !  do  tell  him  that  I  did 
n't  know,  —  that  I  had  no  idea,  —  that 
you  asked  me, — that  you  never  told  me ! " 

"  Charley,"  said  Fanny,  laughing,  "  did 
you  ever  know  me  to  tell  a  lie  ?  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  this  young  woman 
came  here  to  board,  expecting  to  find 
nothing  worse  than  Aunt  Huldah  and 
myself;  and  it  was  at  my  suggestion  she 
came." 

Then  taking  Rachel  by  the  hand,  she 
said, — 

"  Be  easy,  my  dear  child.  You  need 
not  feel  so  pained.  Charley  loves  you, 
and  you  love  him,  and  we  all  love  one 
another.  Charley  is  a  dear  boy,  and  you 
must  n't  plague  him.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it,  dear.  When  Charley  came 
home,  and  1  made  him  tell  me  about 
you,  I  knew,  from  what  he  said,  that  you 

were But  I  won't  praise  you  to  your 

face.  Has  n't  Charley  seen  plenty  of 
girls,  handsome  girls,  educated,  accom- 
plished ?  And  have  n't  I  watched  him 
-these  years,  to  see  when  Love  would  catch 
him  ?  Have  n't  I  searched  his  face,  time 
and  again,  for  signs  of  love  at  his  heart  ? 
When  he  came  home  in  the  spring,  I  saw 
that  his  time  had  come,  and  trouble  with 
it.  I  made  him  tell,  for  I  would  not  send 
him  away  with  a  grief  shut  up  in  his 
heart.  Then  I  contrived  this  plan  of 
seeing  and  knowing  you,  dear.  I  knew 
that  Charley  would  never  have  been  so 
deeply  moved,  had  you  not  been  worthy ; 
but,  my  dear  child,  I  never  thought  of 
loving  you  so  !  I  shall  be  so  proud,  if 
you  will  be  my  sister,  — 'for  you  will,  I 
know.  You  can't  refuse  such  a  dear  boy 
as  Charley ! " 

I  still  held  Rachel  by  the  hand  ;  and 
while  Fanny  was  speaking  so  earnestly, 
my  other  hand,  of  itself,  went  creeping 
around  her  waist,  and  drew  her  close  to 
me. 

"  You  can't  refuse,"  I  whispered,  re- 


peating Fanny's  words ;  and  I  knew  by 
the  look  in  her  face,  and  the  way  her 
heart  beat,  that  she  could  n't. 

But  Fanny  was  one  who  never  liked 
deep  waters.  Seeing  that  matters  were 
growing  earnest,  she  rose  quickly  to  the 
surface,  and  went  rattling  on,  in  her  live- 
ly way. 

"Now,  come,  you  two,  and  sit  down 
in  this  cozy  seat.  You  have  never  had 
a  nice  time  all  to  yourselves,  to  make  love 
in.  Ah !  how  well  you  look  together ! 
Just  room  enough !  Rachel,  dear,  rest 
your  head  on  Charley's  shoulder.  You 
must.  Charley  always  minds  me,  and  you 
will  have  to.  Now,  buddy,  just  drop  your 
head  on  hers  a  minute.  Capital !  Your 
light  curls  make  her  hair  look  more  like 
black  velvet  than  ever !  That  will  do. 
Now  I  leave  you  to  your  fate.  I  am  rat- 
tle-headed, I  know,  but  I  hope  I  have 
some  consideration." 

And  so  she  left  us,  sitting  there  in  the 
twilight,  in  the  solemn  hush  of  Saturday 
night. 

The  next  day  we  all  went  to  meeting. 
It  seemed  good  that  I  was  only  to  spend 
Sunday  at  home.  The  quiet,  the  air 
of  solemnity  all  around  us,  harmonized 
well  with  the  song  my  own  soul  was  sing- 
ing. It  was  Sabbath-day  within,  one 
long,  blessed  Sabbath,  with  which  the 
bustle  of  week-day  life  would  ill  accord. 
That  perfect  day  I  never  forgot.  Even 
now  I  can  scent  its  roses  in  the  air. 
Even  now  I  can  almost  feel  the  daisies 
brushing  against  my  feet,  while  walking 
up  the  narrow  lane  on  our  way  to  church, 
— 'Cansee  the  sweetbrier  by  the  red  gate, 
and  myself  giving  Rachel  one  of  its  blos- 
soms. 

During  the  rest  of  the  term  I  had  fre- 
quent letters  from  Fanny  and  Rachel, 
telling  how  happy  they  both  were,  and 
what  talks  they  had  in  the  apple-tree, — 
telling  that  Aunt  Huldah  knew,  but  was 
n't  angry,  only  just  a  little  at  Fanny,  for 
being  so  sly.  Then  came  the  long  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  very  day  I  got  home, 
the  solemn  young  minister  called.  Fanny 
said  that  he  came  often,  but  she  thought 
he  would  do  so  no  longer,  for  he  would  see 
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that  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  looking  at  Ra- 
chel. He  did,  however,  and  Rachel  said 
he  came  to  look  at  Fanny.  I  bestirred 
myself,  therefore,  to  become  acquainted 
with  him.  His  stiffness  was  only  of  the 
manners.  I  found  him  a  genial,  cultivat- 
ed, warm-hearted  person  ;  in  fact,  I  liked 
him.  How  cold  the  word  sounds  now, 
applied  to  one  whom  I  afterwards  came 
to  love  as  a  brother,  whose  gentle  heart 
sympathized  in  all  our  troubles,  whose 
tears  were  ever  ready  to  mingle  with  our 
own  ! 

He  gave  us  every  opportunity  of  find- 
ing him  out,  joined  us  in  our  sunset 
walks,  and  in  our  long  sittings  under  the 
trees.  I  soon  came  to  be  well  satisfied 
that  he  should  look  at  Fanny,  —  satisfied 
that  she  should  watch  for  his  coming,  and 
blush  when  he  came.  I  was  happy  to  see 
the  mist  she  once  spoke  of  slowly  gather- 
ing before  her  own  eyes,  and  to  know, 
from  the  strange  quiet  which  came  over 
her,  that  some  new  influence  was  at  work 
within  her  heart. 

The  beauty  of  Rachel  seemed  each  day 
more  brilliant.  Amid  such  happy  influ- 
ences, the  lively,  genial  side  of  her  nature 
expanded  like  a  flower  in  the  sunshine. 
"  The  soul  of  Rachel  Lowe,"  having  no 
longer  to  stand  alone,  bearing  the  weight 
of  its  own  sorrows,  brought  its  energies 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  us  all.  She 
contrived  pleasant  surprises,  and  charm- 
ed Aunt  Huldah  with  her  constant  acts 
of  kindness.  She  sang  beautiful  songs, 
and  filled  the  house  with  flowers  ;  and 
when  we  sat  long,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  out  under  the  trees,  she  would 
relate  strange,  wild  stories  which  she  had 
heard  from  her  mother, — stories  of  other 
times  and  distant  lands. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Huldah  was  as  kind 
as  heart  could  wish,  treating  us  tenderly, 
and  as  if  we  were  little  children ;  and 
one  stormy  night,  when  we  four  sat  with 
her  in  the  keeping-room,  talking,  until 
daylight  faded,  and  the  short  twilight  left 
us  nearly  in  darkness,  she  told  us  some 
things  about  her  own  youth,  things  of 
which,  by  daylight,  she  would  never  have 
Bpoken,  —  and  told,  too,  of  a  dear,  only 


brother,  who  was  ruined  for  all  time,  and, 
she  feared,  for  eternity  also,  from  being 
crossed  in  love  by  the  strong  will  of  his 
father.  Aunt  Huldah  had  a  tender  heart. 
Her  voice  grew  thick  and  hoarse,  while 
telling  the  story.  I  was  always  glad  we 
had  that  talk.  It  made  us  know  her  bet- 
ter. She  lived  only  a  year  after.  She 
died  in  June,  when  the  grass  was  green 
and  the  roses  were  in  bloom,  — just  a  year 
from  that  Sabbath  I  spent  at  home,  that 
perfect  day  when  I  walked  to  meeting 
with  Rachel  up  the  grassy  lane.  With 
sad  hearts,  we  laid  her  to  rest  in  a  spot 
that  she  loved,  where  the  sweet -fern 
and  wild-roses  were  growing, — with  sad, 
grateful  hearts,  for  she  had  been  to  us  as 
father,  mother,  and  true  friend.  We  lov- 
ed her  for  the  affection  she  showed,  and 
still  more  for  that  which  we  knew  she 
concealed  within  herself, — for  the  tender- 
ness she  would  not  let  be  revealed. 
•  The  next  year  Rachel  and  I  were  mar- 
ried, thus  making  the  month  of  June 
trebly  sacred.  We  had  a  double  wed- 
ding ;  for  the  young  minister,  finding  that 
he  had  looked  at  Fanny  too  long  for  his 
own  tranquillity,  proposed  to  mend  mat- 
ters in  a  way  which  no  one  whose  facul- 
ties were  not  strangely  betwisted  by  love 
would  ever  have  thought  of.  And  my 
sister  must  either  have  secretly  liked  the 
plan,  or  else  have  lost  her  old  faculty  of 
managing ;  for,  when  he  said,  "  Come, 
Fanny,  and  let  us  dwell  together  in  the 
parsonage,"  she  went,  just  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb. 

Rachel  and  I  remained,  and  do  re- 
main to  this  day,  at  the  old  house.  Fan- 
ny said  we  ought  to  go  into  the  world, — 
that  I  might  possibly  become  brilliant, 
and  Rachel  would  certainly  be  admired. 
But  the  first  of  these  suggestions  had  lit- 
tle weight  with  me  ;  and  Rachel  said 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  live  here  among 
the  apple-trees,  near  Fanny,  to  read 
books,  sing  songs,  and  so  have  a  good 
time  all  our  lives ! 

"  And  have  nobody  but  Charley  see 
how  handsome  you  are ! "  exclaimed 
Fanny. 

Rachel  did  n't  color  at  this,  but  re- 
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marked,  a  little  roguishly,  that  she  would 
rather  have  one  of  those  sidelong  looks  I 
used  to  give  her  in  the  old  school  -  house 
than  all  the  admiration  in  the  world. 

This  was  the  time  when  I  chose  my  pro- 
fession, as  mentioned  in  the  beginning. 
And  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  a  good 
time  all  our  lives.  Yet  we  have  known 
sorrow.  Four  times  has  the  dark  shadow 
fallen  upon  our  hearts ;  four  sad  proces- 
sions have  passed  up  the  narrow  lane ; 
four  little  graves,  by  the  side  of  Aunt 
Huldah's,  show  where,  standing  together, 
we  wept  tears  of  agony  !  Yet  we  stood 
together ;  and  Rachel,  who  knew  so  well, 
taught  me  how  to  bear.  In  every  hour 
of  anguish  I  have  found  myself  leaning 
upon  the  strong,  steadfast  "  soul  of  Ra- 
chel Lowe."  I  say  still,  therefore,  that 
we  have  had  a  good  time,  for  we  have 
loved  one  another  all  our  lives.  And  we 
have  never  been  too  much  alone.  Plenty 
of  friends  have  been  glad  to  come  and  see 
us ;  and  on  Anniversary  Week  we  have 
usually  made  a  journey  to  Boston,  to  wear 
off  the  rust,  and  get  stirred  up  general- 
ly. We  attend  most  frequently  the  Anti- 


Slavery  Conventions.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter place,  whether  for  getting  stirred  up,  or 
wearing  off  the  rust.  That  couple  whom 
you  may  have  noticed  sitting  near  the 
platform  —  that  bald-headed  old  gentle- 
man and  intelligent-looking  elderly  lady 
— are  my  wife  and  I.  We  met  with  the 
early  Abolitionists  in  a  stable ;  we  saw 
Garrison  dragged  through  the  streets,  and 
heard  Phillips's  first  speech  in  Faneuil 
Hall. 

I  have  always  kept  my  old  habit  of 
watching  pretty  faces  ;  only  I  don't  look 
sideways  now  :  for  the  girls  never  think 
that  an  old  man  cares  to  see  them ;  but 
he  does.  We  have  one  son,  who  Fan- 
ny devoutly  hopes  will  turn  out  better 
than  his  father.  May  he  go  through  life 
as  happily  !  And  he  is  in  a  fair  way  for 
it.  I  like  to  see  him  with  Jenny,  the 
pretty  daughter  of  my  friend  the  watch- 
maker. If  my  good  friend  thinks  to  keep 
always  with  him  that  youngest  one  of  his 
flock,  he  will  find  his  mistake  ;  for  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  saw  them  sitting  to- 
gether on  the  seat  in  the  low-branching 
apple-tree. 


PICTOR  IGNOTUS. 


HUMAN  nature  is  impatient  of  myste- 
ries. The  occurrence  of  an  event  out  of 
the  line  of  common  causation,  the  advent 
of  a  person  not  plastic  to  the  common 
moulds  of  society,  causes  a  great  commo- 
tion in  this  little  ant-hill  of  ours.  There 
is  perplexity,  bewilderment,  a  running 
hither  and  thither,  until  the  foreign  sub- 
stance is  assigned  a  place  in  the  ranks ; 
and  if  there  be  no  rank  to  which  it  can 
be  ascertained  to  belong,  a  new  rank 
shall  be  created  to  receive  it,  rather  than 
that  it  shall  be  left  to  roam  up  and  down, 
baffling,  defiant,  and  alone.  Indeed,  so 
great  is  our  abhorrence  of  outlying,  un- 
classified facts,  that  we  are  often  ready 
to  accept  classification  for  explanation  ; 


and  having  given  our  mystery  a  niche 
and  a  name,  we  cease  any  longer  to  look 
upon  it  as  mysterious.  The  village-school- 
master, who  displayed  his  superior  knowl- 
edge to  the  rustics  gazing  at  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  by  assuring  them  that  it  was 
"  only  a  phenomenon,"  was  but  one  of  a 
great  host  of  wiseacres  who  stand  ready 
with  brush  and  paint-pot  to  label  every 
new  development,  and  fancy  that  in 
so  doing  they  have  abundantly  answer- 
ed every  reasonable  inquiry  concerning 
cause,  character,  and  consequence. 

When  William  Blake  flashed  across 
the  path  of  English  polite  society,  socie- 
ty was  confounded.  It  had  never  had  to 
do  with  such  an  apparition  before,  and 
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was  at  its  wits'  end.  But  some  Daniel 
was  found  wise  enough  to  come  to  judg- 
ment, and  pronounce  the  poet -painter 
mad ;  whereupon  society  at  once  com- 
posed itself,  and  went  on  its  way  rejoi- 
cing. 

There  are  a  few  persons,  however,  who 
are  not  disposed  to  let  tkis  verdict  stand 
unchallenged.  Mr.  Arthur  Gilchrist,  late 
a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  man, 
therefore,  who  must  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  weigh  evidence,  and  who  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  decide  upon  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  wrote  a  life  of  Mr.  Blake, 
in  which  he  strenuously  and  ably  oppos- 
ed the  theory  of  insanity.  From  this 
book,  chiefly,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  a 
man  who,  whether  sane  or  insane,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  his  own  or  of  any  age. 

One  word,  in  the  beginning,  regarding 
the  book  before  us.  The  death  of  its  au- 
thor, while  as  yet  but  seven  chapters  of 
his  work  had  been  printed,  would  pre- 
clude severe  criticism,  even  if  the  spirit 
and  purpose  with  which  he  entered  upon 
his  undertaking,  and  which  he  sustained 
to  its  close,  did  not  dispose  us  to  look  le- 
niently upon  imperfections  of  detail.  Pos- 
sessing that  first  requisite  of  a  biogra- 
pher, thorough  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject, he  did  not  fall  into  the  opposite  er- 
ror of  indiscriminate  panegyric.  Look- 
ing at  life  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
"  madman,"  he  saw  how  fancies  could 
not  only  appear,  but  be,  facts  ;  and  then, 
crossing  over,  he  looked  at  the  madman 
from  the  world's  standpoint,  and  saw 
how  these  soul -born  facts  could  seem 
not  merely  fancies,  but  the  wild  vagaries 
of  a  crazed  brain.  For  the  warmth  with 
which  he  espoused  an  unpopular  cause, 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  set  facts  in 
their  true  light,  for  the  ability  which  he 
brought  to  the  defence  of  a  man  whom 
the  world  had  agreed  to  condemn,  for  the 
noble  persistence  with  which  he  forced 
attention  to  genius  that  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived little  but  neglect,  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  express  our  gratitude.  But 
..he  greater  our  admiration  of  material 


excellence,  the  greater  is  our  regret  for 
superficial  defects.  The  continued  over- 
sight of  the  author  would  doubtless  have 
removed  many  infelicities  of  style  ;  yet 
we  marvel  that  one  with  so  clear  an  in- 
sight should  ever,  even  in  the  first  glow 
of  composition,  have  involved  himself  in 
sentences  so  complicated  and  so  obscure. 
The  worst  faults  of  Miss  Sheppard's  worst 
style  are  reproduced  here,  joined  to  an 
unthrjftiness  in  which  she  had  no  part 
nor  lot.  Not  unfrequently  a  sentence  is 
a  conglomerate  in  which  the  ideas  to  be 
conveyed  are  heaped  together  with  no 
apparent  attempt  at  arrangement,  unity, 
or  completeness.  Surely,  it  need  be  no 
presumptuous,  but  only  a  tender  and  rev- 
erent hand  that  should  have  organized 
these  chaotic  periods,  completing  the  work 
which  death  left  unfinished,  and  sending 
it  forth  to  the  world  in  a  garb  not  un- 
worthy the  labor  of  love  so  untiringly  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  lamented  author. 

To  show  that  our  strictures  are  not  un- 
deserved, we  transcribe  a  few  sentences, 
taken  at  random  from  the  memoir  :  — 

"  Which  decadence  it  was  led  this  Pars 
to  go  into  the  juvenile  Art- Academy  line, 
vice  Shipley  retired." 

"  The  unusual  notes  struck  by  William 
Blake,  in  any  case  appealing  but  to  one 
class  and  a  small  one,  were  fated  to  re- 
main unheard,  even  by  the  Student  of 
Poetry,  until  the  process  of  regeneration 
had  run  its  course,  and,  we  may  say,  the 
Poetic  Revival  gone  to  seed  again  :  see- 
ing that  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness the  new  poets  began  by  bring- 
ing once  more  into  the  foreground,  are 
those  least  practised  now." 

"  In  after  years  of  estrangement  from 
Stothard,  Blake  used  to  complain  of  this 
mechanical  employment  as  engraver  to 
a  fellow-designer,  who  (he  asserted)  first 
borrowed  from  one  that,  in  his  servile 
capacity,  had  then  to  copy  that  comrade's 
version  of  his  own  inventions  —  as  to 
motive  and  composition  his  own,  that  is." 

"  And  this  imposing  scroll  of  fervid 
truisms  and  hap -hazard  generalities,  as 
often  disputable  as  not,  if  often  acute 
and  striking,  always  ingenuous  and  pleas- 
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ant,  was,  like  all  his  other  writings,  warm- 
ly welcomed  in  this  country." 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  hundred  years, 
to  the  time  when  William  Blake  was  a 
fair-haired,  smooth-browed  boy,  wander- 
ing aimlessly,  after  the  manner  of  boys, 
about  the  streets  of  London.  It  might 
seem  at  first  a  matter  of  regret  that  a 
soul  full  of  all  glowing  and  glorious  fan- 
cies should  have  been  consigned  to  the 
damp  and  dismal  dulness  of  that  crowd- 
ed city ;  but,  in  truth,  nothing  could  be 
more  fit.  To  this  affluent,  creative  mind 
dinginess  and  dimness  were  not.  Through 
the  grayest  gloom  golden  palaces  rose  be- 
fore him,  silver  pavements  shone  beneath 
his  feet,  jewelled  gates  unfolded  on  gold- 
en hinges  turning,  and  he  wandered  forth 
into  a  fair  country.  What  need  of  sun- 
shine and  bloom  for  one  who  saw  in  the 
deepest  darkness  a  "  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land  "  ?  Rambling  out  into  the 
pleasant  woods  of  Dulwich,  through  the 
green  meadows  of  Walton,  by  the  breezy 
heights  of  Sydenham,  bands  of  angels  at- 
tended him.  They  walked  between  the 
toiling  haymakers,  they  hovered  above 
him  in  the  apple-boughs,  and  their  bright 
wings  shone  like  stars.  For  him  there 
was  neither  awe  nor  mystery,  only  de- 
light. Angels  were  no  more  unnatural 
than  apples.  But  the  honest  hosier,  his 
father,  took  different  views.  Never  in 
all  his  life  had  that  worthy  citizen  be- 
held angels  perched  on  tree-tops,  and  he 
was  only  prevented  from  administering 
to  his  son  a  sound  thrashing  for  the  ab- 
surd falsehood  by  the  intercession  of  his 
mother.  Ah,  these  mothers  !  By  what 
fine  sense  is  it  that  they  detect  the  nas- 
cent genius  for  which  man's  coarse  per- 
ception can  find  no  better  name  than 
perverseness,  and  no  wiser  treatment 
than  brute  force  ? 

The  boy  had  much  reason  to  thank  his 
mother,for  to  her  intervention  it  was  doubt- 
less largely  due  that  he  was  left  to  follow 
his  bent,  and  haunt  such  picture-galleries 
as  might  be  found  in  noblfemen's  houses 
and  public  sale-rooms.  There  he  feasted 
his  bodily  eyes  on  earthly  beauty,  as  his 
mental  gaze  had  been  charmed  with  heav- 


enly visions.  From  admiration  to  imita- 
tion was  but  a  step,  and  the  little  hands 
soon  began  to  shape  such  rude,  but  lov- 
ing copies  as  Raffaelle,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  must  have  smiled  to  see.  His  fa- 
ther, moved  by  motherly  persuasions,  as 
we  can  easily  infer,  bought  him  casts  for 
models,  that  he  might  continue  his  draw- 
ing-lessons at  home ;  his  own  small  al- 
lowance of  pocket-money  went  for  prints ; 
his  wistful  child-face  presently  became 
known  to  dealers,  and  many  a  cheap  lot 
was  knocked  down  to  him  with  amiable 
haste  by  friendly  auctioneers.  Then  and 
there  began  that  life-long  love  and  loyal- 
ty to  the  grand  old  masters  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  to  Albrecht  Diirer,  to  Michel 
Angelo,  to  RafFaelle,  which  knew  no  dimi- 
nution, and  which,  in  its  very  commence- 
ment, revealed  the  eclecticism  of  true 
genius,  because  the  giants  were  not  the 
gods  in  those  days. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  Pegasus 
must  be  broken  in  to  drudgery,  and  trav- 
el along  trodden  ways.  By  slow,  it  can- 
not be  said  by  toilsome  ascent,  the  young 
student  had  reached  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple ;  but 
"  Every  door  was  barred  with  gold,  and  opened 

but  to  golden  keys," 

which,  alas !  to  him  were  wanting.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  his  sincere  soul  preferred  to 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  his  wor- 
ship rather  than  a  dweller  in  the  tents 
of  Mammon.  Unable  to  be  an  artist,  he 
was  content  for  the  time  to  become  an 
artisan,,  and  chose  to  learn  engraving, 
—  a  craft  which  would  keep  him  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  heaven  from  which 
he  was  shut  out.  Application  was  first 
made  to  Ryland,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  engraver  to  the  King,  friend  of 
authors  and  artists,  himself  a  graceful, 
accomplished,  and  agreeable  gentleman. 
But  the  marvellous  eyes  that  pierced 
through  mortal  gloom  to  immortal  glory 
saw  also  the  darkness  that  brooded  be- 
hind uncanny  light.  "  I  do  not  like  the 
man's  face,"  said  young  Blake,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  shop  with  his  father ;  "  it  looks 
as  if  he  will  live  to  be  hanged."  The 
negotiation  failed;  Blake  was  appren- 
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ticed  to  Basire ;  and  twelve  years  after, 
the  darkness  that  had  lain  so  long  in  am- 
bush came  out  and  hid  the  day  :  Ryland 
was  hanged. 

His  new  master,  Basire,  was  one  of 
those  workmen  who  magnify  their  office 
and  make  it  honorable.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  four  generations  of  Basires, 
engravers,  he  is  represented  as  a  supe- 
rior, liberal-minded,  upright  man,  and  a 
kind  master.  With  him  Blake  served  out 
his  seven  years  of  apprenticeship,  as  faith- 
ful, painstaking,  and  industrious  as  any 
blockhead.  So  great  was  the  confidence 
which  he  secured,  that,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year,  he  was  sent  out  alone 
to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  various 
old  churches  in  the  neighborhood,  to 
make  drawings  from  the  monuments, 
•with  no  oversight  but  that  of  his  own 
taste  and  his  own  conscience.  And  a 
rich  reward  we  may  well  suppose  his 
integrity  brought  him,  in  the  charming 
solitudes  of  those  old  -  time  sanctuaries. 
Wandering  up  and  down  the  consecrat- 
ed aisles,  —  eagerly  peering  through  the 
dim,  religious  light  for  the  beautiful  forms 
that  had  leaped  from  many  a  teeming 
brain  now  turned  to  dust, — reproducing, 
with  patient  hand,  graceful  outline  and 
deepening  shadow,— his  daring,  yet  rever- 
ent heart  held  high  communion  with  the 
ages  that  were  gone.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Past  overshadowed  him.  The  grandeur 
of  Gothic  symbolism  rose  before  him. 
Voices  of  dead  centuries  murmured  low 
music  down  the  fretted  vault.  Fair  la- 
dies and  brave  gentlemen  came  up  from 
the  solemn  chambers  where  they  had 
lain  so  long  in  silent  state,  and  smil- 
ed with  their  olden  grace.  Shades  of 
nameless  poets,  who  had  wrought  their 
souls  into  a  cathedral  and  died  unknown 
and  unhonored,  passed  before  the  dream- 
ing boy,  and  claimed  their  immortality. 
Nay,  once  the  Blessed  Face  shone  through 
the  cloistered  twilight,  and  the  Twelve 
stood  roundabout.  In  this  strange  soli- 
tude and  stranger  companionship  many 
an  old  problem  untwined  its  Gordian 
knot,  and  whispered  along  its  loosened 
.ength,  — 


"  I  give  you  the  end  of  a  golden  string : 

Only  wind  it  into  a  ball, 
It  will  lead  you  in  at  Heaven's  gate, 
Built  in  Jerusalem  wall." 

To  an  engraving  of  "  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  among  the  Rocks  of  Albion,"  exe- 
cuted at  this  time,  he  appends, — "This  is 
one  of  the  Gothic  artists  who  built  the 
Cathedrals  in  what  we  call  the  Dark 
Ages,  wandering  about  in  sheepskins 
and  goatskins ;  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy.  Such  were  the  Christians 
in  all  ages." 

Yet,  somewhere,  through  mediaeval 
gloom  and  modern  din,  another  spirit 
breathed  upon  him,  —  a  spirit  of  green 
woods  and  blue  waters,  the  freshness  of 
May  mornings,  the  prattle  of  tender  in- 
fancy, the  gambols  of  young  lambs  on  the 
hill -side.  From  his  childhood,  Poetry 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  Painting,  and 
beguiled  his  loneliness  with  wild,  sweet 
harmonies.  Bred  up  amid  the  stately, 
measured,  melodious  platitudes  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  Golden  Age  of 
commonplace,  he  struck  down  through 
them  all  with  simple,  untaught,  uncon- 
scious directness,  and  smote  the  spring 
of  ever-living  waters.  Such  wood-notes 
wild  as  trill  in  Shakspeare's  verse  sprang 
from  the  stricken  chords  beneath  his 
hand.  The  little  singing-birds  that  seem 
almost  to  have  leaped  unbidden  into  life 
among  the  gross  creations  of  those  old 
Afreets  who 

"  Stood  around  the  throne  of  Shakspeare, 
Sturdy,  but  unclean," 

carolled  their  clear,  pure  lays  to  him, 
and  left  a  quivering  echo.  Fine,  fleet- 
ing fantasies  we  have,  a  tender,  heart- 
felt, heart-reaching  pathos,  laughter  that 
might  at  any  moment  tremble  into  tears, 
eternal  truths,  draped  in  the  garb  of 
quaint  and  simple  story,  solemn  fervors, 
subtile  sympathies,  and  the  winsomenea 
of  little  children  at  their  play,  —  some- 
times glowing  with  the  deepest  color,  of- 
ten just  tinged  to  the  pale  and  changing 
hues  of  a  dre^im,  but  touched  with  such 
coy  grace,  modulated  to  such  free,  wild 
rhythm,  suffused  with  such  a  delicate, 
evanishing  loveliness,  that  they  seem 
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scarcely  to  be  the  songs  of  our  tangible 
earth,  but  snatches  from  fairy-land.  Of- 
ten rude  in  form,  often  defective  in 
rhyme,  and  not  unfrequently  with  even 
graver  faults  than  these,  their  rugged- 
ness  cannot  hide  the  gleam  of  the  sacred 
fire.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  mould- 
ing her  pliant  poets,  was  wiser  than  to 
meddle  with  this  sterner  stuff.  From 
what  hidden  cave  in  Rare  Ben  Jonson's 
realm  did  the  boy  bring  such  an  opal  as 
this 

SONG. 

"  My  silks  and  fine  array, 

My  smiles  and  languished  air, 

By  Love  are  driven  away; 
And  mournful,  lean  Despair 

Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave : 

Such  end  true  lovers  have ! 

"  His  face  is  fair  as  heaven, 

Where  springing  buds  unfold; 
Oh,  why  to  him  was  't  given, 

Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold? 
His  breast  is  Love's  all-worshipped  tomb, 
Where  all  Love's  pilgrims  come. 

"  Bring  me  an  axe  and  spade, 

Bring  me  a  winding-sheet; 
When  I  my  grave  have  made, 

Let  winds  and  tempests  beat: 
Then  down  I  '11  lie,  as  cold  as  clay. 
True  love  doth  pass  away." 

What  could  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  hope 
to  do  with  a  boy  scarcely  yet  in  his  teens, 
who  dared  arraign  her  in  such  fashion  as 
is  set  forth  in  his  address 

TO  THE  MUSES. 

"  Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow, 

Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 
The  chambers  of  the  Sun,  that  now 
From  ancient  melody  have  ceased  ; 

"  Whether  in  heaven  ye  wander  fair, 
Or  the  green  corners  of'the  earth, 
Or  the  blue  regions  of  the  air, 
Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth ; 

"  Whether  on  crystal  rocks  ye  rove 
Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Wandering  in  many  a  coral  grove, 
Fair  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry; 

"  How  have  you  left  the  ancient  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoyed  in  you ! 
The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move, 
The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few.'1 


Whereabouts  in  its  Elegant  Extracts 
would  a  generation  that  strung  togeth- 
er sonorous  couplets,  and  compiled  them 
into  a  book  to  Enforce  the  Practice  of 
Virtue,  place  such  a  ripple  of  verse  as 
this  ?  — 

"  Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me : 

" '  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb ! ' 

So  I  piped  with  merry  «heer. 
'  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again ! ' 
So  I  piped ;  he  wept  to  hear. 

" '  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe ; 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer ! ' 
So  I  sang  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

" '  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 

In  a  book,  that  all  may  read! ' 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight, 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

"  And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs, 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear." 

A  native  of  the  jungle,  leaping  into  the 
fine  drawing-rooms  of  Cavendish  Square, 
would  hardly  create  more  commotion  than 
such  a  poem  as  "  The  Tiger,"  charging 
in  among  Epistles  to  the  Karl  of  Dorset, 
Elegies  describing  the  Sorrow  of  an  In- 
genuous Mind,  Odes  innumerable  to 
Memory,  Melancholy,  Music,  Indepen- 
dence, and  all  manner  of  odious  themes. 

"  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

"  In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burned  that  fire  within  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dared  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dared  seize  the  fire  ? 

"  And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art, 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart  ? 
When  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand  formed  thy  dread  feet  ? 

"  What  the  hammer,  what  the  chain, 
Knit  thy  strength  and  forged  thy  brain? 
What  the  anvil?    What  dread  grasp 
Dared  thy  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? 
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"  When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see? 
Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee?  " 

Mrs.  Montagu,  by  virtue  of  the  "  mor- 
al ''  in  the  last  line,  may  possibly  have 
ventured  to  read  the  "  Chimney-Sweep- 
er "  at  her  annual  festival  to  those  swart 
little  people ;  but  we  have  not  space  to 
give  the  gem  a  setting  here ;  nor  the 
"  Little  Black  Boy,"  with  its  matchless, 
sweet  child  -  sadness.  Indeed,  scarcely 
one  of  these  early  poems  —  all  written 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty 
—  is  without  its  peculiar,  and  often  its 
peerless  charm. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
finished  his  apprenticeship  to  Basire,  and 
began  at  once  the  work  and  worship  of 
his  life,  —  the  latter  by  studying  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  former  by  engrav- 
ing for  the  booksellers.  Introduced  by 
a  brother  -  artist  to  Flaxman,  he  joined 
him  in  furnishing  designs  for  the  famous 
Wedgwood  porcelain,  and  so  one  dinner- 
set  gave  bread  and  butter  to  genius,  and 
nightingales'  tongues  to  wealth.  That 
he  was  not  a  docile,  though  a  very  de- 
voted pupil,  is  indicated  by  his  reply  to 
Moser,  the  keeper,  who  came  to  him,  as 
he  was  looking  over  prints  from  his  be- 
loved Raffaelle  and  Michel  Angelo,  and 
said,  "  You  should  not  study  these  old, 
hard,  stiff,  and  dry,  unfinished  works  of 
Art :  stay  a  little,  and  /  will  show  you 
what  you  should  study."  He  brought 
down  Le  Brun  and  Rubens.  "  How  did 
I  secretly  rage ! "  says  Blake.  "  I  also 
spake  my  mind  !  I  said  to  Moser, 
'  These  things  that  you  call  finished  are 
not  even  begun ;  how,  then,  can  they  be 
finished  ?  '  "  The  reply  of  the  startled 
teacher  is  not  recorded.  In  other  re- 
spects, also,  he  swerved  from  Academical 
usage.  Nature,  as  it  appeared  in  mod- 
els artificially  posed  to  enact  an  artificial 
part,  became  hateful  to  him,  seemed  to 
him  a  caricature  of  Nature,  though  he 
delighted  in  the  noble  antique  figures. 

Nature  soon  appeared  to  him  in  an- 
Dther  shape,  and  altogether  charming. 
A.  lively  miss  to  whom  he  had  paid  court 


showed  herself  cold  to  his  advances  ; 
which  circumstance  he  was  one  evening 
bemoaning  to  a  dark-eyed,  handsome  girl, 
— (a  dangerous  experiment,  by  the  way,) 
—  who  assured  him  that  she  pitied  him 
from  her  heart.  "  Do  you  pity  me  ?  " 
he  eagerly  asked.  "  Yes,  I  do,  most  sin- 
cerely." "  Then  I  love  you  for  that," 
replied  the  new  Othello  to  his  Desde- 
mona  ;  and  so  well  did  the  wooing  go  that 
the  dark -eyed  Catharine  presently  be- 
came his  wife,  the  Kate  of  a  forty-five 
years'  marriage.  Loving,  devoted,  do- 
cile, she  learned  to  be  helpmeet  and 
companion.  Never,  on  the  one  side, 
murmuring  at  the  narrow  fortunes,  nor, 
on  the  other,  losing  faith  in  the  greatness 
to  which  she  had  bound  herself,  she  not 
only  ordered  well  her  small  household, 
but  drew  herself  up  within  the  range 
of  her  husband's  highest  sympathy.  She 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  to  work 
off  his  engravings.  Nay,  love  became 
for  her  creative,  endowed  her  with  a 
new  power,  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,  and  she  presently  learned  to  de- 
sign with  a  spirit  and  a  grace  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  her  husband's.  No 
children  came  to  make  or  mar  their  har- 
mony ;  and  from  the  summer  morning 
in  Battersea  that  placed  her  hand  in  his, 
to  the  summer  evening  in  London  that 
loosed  it  from  his  dying  grasp,  she  was 
the  true  angel-vision,  Heaven's  own  mes- 
senger to  the  dreaming  poet-painter. 

Being  the  head  of  a  family,  Blake 
now,  as  was  proper,  went  into  "  society." 
And  what  a  society  it  was  to  enter !  And 
what  a  man  was  Blake  to  enter  it !  The 
society  of  President  Reynolds,  and  Mr. 
Mason  the  poet,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  the 
play-actor,  and  pompous  Dr.  Burney, 
and  abstract  Dr.  Delap,  —  all  honorable 
men ;  a  society  that  was  dictated  to  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  delighted  by  Edmund 
Burke,  and  sneered  at  by  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  its  untiring  devotee  :  a  society  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Montagu,  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  dubbed  Queen  of  the  Blues  ; 
Mrs.  Carter,  borrowing,  by  right  of  years, 
her  matron's  plumes ;  Mrs.  Chapone,  sen- 
sible, ugly,  and  benevolent;  the  beautiful 
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Mrs.  Sheridan  ;  the  lively,  absurd,  inci- 
sive Mrs.  Cholmondeley ;  sprightly,  wit- 
ty Mrs.  Thrale  ;  and  Hannah  More, 
coiner  of  guineas,  both  as  saint  and  sin- 
ner: a  most  piquant,  trenchant,  and 
entertaining  society  it  was,  and  well 
might  be,  since  the  bullion  of  genius  was 
so  largely  wrought  into  the  circulating 
medium  of  small  talk  ;  but  a  society 
which,  from  sheer  lack  of  vision,  must 
have  entertained  its  angels  unawares. 
Such  was  the  current  which  caught  up 
this  simple-hearted  painter,  this  seer  of 
unutterable  things,  this  "eternal  child," — 
caught  him  up  only  to  drop  him,  with  no 
creditable,  but  with  very  credible  haste. 
As  a  lion,  he  was  undoubtedly  thrice  wel- 
come in  Rathbone  Place;  but  when  it 
was  found  that  the  lion  would  not  roar 
there  gently,  nor  be  bound  by  their  silk- 
en strings,  but  rather  shook  his  mane 
somewhat  contemptuously  at  his  would-be 
tamers,  and  kept,  in  their  grand  saloons, 
his  freedom  of  the  wilderness,  he  was 
straightway  suffered  to  return  to  his  fit- 
ting solitudes.  One  may  imagine  the 
consternation  that  would  be  caused  by 
this  young  fellow  turning  to  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, whose  "  talk  was  all  instruction,"  or 
to  Mrs.  Chapone,  bent  on  the  "  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,"  or  to  Miss  Streatfield, 
with  her  "nose  and  notions  a  laGrecque," 
and  abruptly  inquiring,  "  Madam,  did 
you  ever  see  a  fairy's  funeral  ?  "  "  Never, 
Sir  !  "  responds  the  startled  Muse.  "  I 
have,"  pursues  Blake,  as  calmly  as  if  he 
were  proposing  to  relate  a  boti  mot  which 
he  heard  at  Lady  Middleton's  rout  last 
night.  "  I  was  walking  alone  in  my  gar- 
den last  night :  there  was  great  stillness 
among  the  branches  and  flowers,  and 
more  than  common  sweetness  in  the  air. 
I  heard  a  low  and  pleasant  sound,  and 
knew  not  whence  it  came.  At  last  I 
saw  the  broad  leaf  of  a  flower  move,  and 
underneath  I  saw  a  procession  of  creat- 
ures of  the  size  and  color  of  green  and 
gray  grasshoppers,  bearing  a  body  laid 
out  on  a  rose-leaf,  which  they  buried 
with  songs,  and  then  disappeared.  It 
was  a  fairy  funeral."  Or  they  are  dis- 
cussing, somewhat  pompously,  HerschePs 


late  discovery  of  Uranus,  and  the  im- 
mense distances  of  heavenly  bodies,  when 
Blake  bursts  out  uproariously,  "  'T  is 
false !  I  was  walking  down  a  lane  the 
other  day,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I  touched 
the  sky  with  my  stick."  Truly,  for  this 
wild  man,  who  obstinately  refuses  to  let 
his  mind  be  regulated,  but  bawls  out  his 
mad  visions  the  louder,  the  more  they 
are  combated,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  back  to  his  Kitty,  and  the  little 
tenement  in  Green  Street. 

But  real  friends  Blake  found,  who,  if 
they  could  not  quite  understand  him, 
could  love  and  honor  and  assist.  Flax- 
man,  the  "  Sculptor  for  Eternity,"  and 
Fuseli,  the  fiery-hearted  Swiss  painter, 
stood  up  for  him  manfully.  His  own 
younger  brother,  Robert,  shared  his  tal- 
ents, and  became  for  a  time  a  loved  and 
honored  member  of  his  family, — too  much 
honored,  if  we  may  credit  an  anecdote  in 
which  the  brother  appears  to  much  better 
advantage  than  the  husband.  A  dispute 
having  one  day  arisen  between  Robert 
and  Mrs.  Blake,  Mr.  Blake,  after  a  while, 
deemed  her  to  have  gone  too  far,  and 
bade  her  kneel  down  and  beg  Robert's 
pardon,  or  never  see  her  husband's  face 
again.  Nowise  convinced,  she  neverthe- 
less obeyed  the  stern  command,  and 
acknowledged  herself  in  the  wrong. 
"  Young  woman,  you  lie  ! "  retorted  Rob- 
ert ;  "  /  am  in  the  wrong  ! "  This  be- 
loved brother  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  During  his  last  illness,  Blake  at- 
tended him  with  the  most  affectionate 
devotion,  nor  ever  left  the  bedside  till 
he  beheld  the  disembodied  spirit  leave 
the  frail  clay  and  soar  heavenward,  clap- 
ping its  hands  for  joy  ! 

His  brother  gone,  though  not  so  far 
away  that  he  did  not  often  revisit  the 
old  home,  —  friendly  Flaxman  in  Italy, 
but  more  inaccessible  there  than  Robert 
in  the  heaven  which  lay  above  this  man 
in  his  perpetual  infancy,  —  the  bas-bleus 
reinclosed  in  the  charmed  circle  in  which 
Blake  had  so  riotously  disported  himself, 
a  small  attempt  at  partnership,  shop- 
keeping,  and  money  -  making,  wellnigh 
"  dead  before  it  was  born," — the  poet  be- 
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gan  to  think  of  publishing.  The  verses 
of  which  we  have  spoken  had  been  seen 
but  by  few  people,  and  the  store  was 
constantly  increasing.  Influence  with 
the  publishers,  and  money  to  defray  ex- 
penses, were  alike  wanting.  A  copy  of 
Lavater's  "  Aphorisms,"  translated  by  his 
fellow-countryman,  Fuseli,  had  receiv- 
ed upon  its  margins  various  annotations 
which  reveal  the  man  in  his  moods. 
"  The  great  art  to  love  your  enemy  con- 
sists in  never  losing  sight  of  man  in  him," 
says  Lavater.  "  None  can  see  the  man 
in  the  enemy,"  pencils  Blake.  "If  he 
is  ignorantly  so,  he  is  not  truly  an  ene- 
my ;  if  maliciously  so,  not  a  man.  I  can- 
not love  my  enemy ;  for  my  enemy  is  not 
a  man,  but  a  beast.  And  if  I  have  any, 
I  can  love  him  as  a  beast,  and  wish  to 
beat  him."  No  equivocation  here,  sure- 
ly. On  superstition  he  comments, — "It 
has  been  long  a  bugbear,  by  reason  of 
its  having  been  united  with  hypocrisy. 
But  let  them  be  fairly  separated,  and 
then  superstition  will  be  honest  feeling, 
and  God,  who  loves  all  honest  men,  will 
lead  the  poor  enthusiast  in  the  path  of 
holiness."  Herein  lies  the  germ  of  a 
truth.  Again,  Lavater  says, —  "  A  great 
woman  not  imperious,  a  fair  woman  not 
vain,  a  woman  of  common  talents  not 
jealous,  an  accomplished  woman  who 
scorns  to  shine,  are  four  wonders  just 
great  enough  to  be  divided  among  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe."  Whereup- 
on Blake  adds, — "  Let  the  men  do  their 
duty,  and  the  women  will  be  such  won- 
ders ;  the  female  life  lives  from  the  life 
of  the  male.  See  a  great  many  female 
dependents,  and  you  know  the  man."  If 
this  be  madness,  would  that  the  madman 
might  have  bitten  all  mankind  before  he 
died  !  To  the  advice,  "  Take  here  the 
grand  secret,  if  not  of  pleasing  all,  yet  of 
displeasing  none :  court  mediocrity,  avoid 
originality,  and  sacrifice  to  fashion,"  he 
appends,  with  an  evident  reminiscence 
of  Rathbone  Place,  "  And  go  to  hell." 

But  this  private  effervescence  was  not 
enough  ;  and  long  thinking  anxiously 
as  to  ways  and  means,  suddenly,  in  the 
night,  Robert  stood  before  him,  and  re- 


vealed to  him  a  secret  by  which  a  fac- 
simile of  poetry  and  design  could  be  pro- 
duced. On  rising  in  the  morning,  Mrs. 
Blake  was  sent  out  with  a  half-crown  to 
buy  the  necessary  materials,  and  with  that 
he  began  an  experiment  which  resulted 
in  furnishing  his  principal  means  of  sup- 
port through  life.  It  consisted  in  a  species 
of  engraving  in  relief  both  of  the  words 
and  the  designs  of  his  poems,  by  a  process 
peculiar  and  original.  From  his  plates 
he  printed  off  in  any  tint  he  chose,  after- 
wards coloring  up  his  designs  by  hand. 
Joseph,  the  sacred  carpenter,  had  ap- 
peared in  a  vision,  and  revealed  to  him 
certain  secrets  of  coloring.  Mrs.  Blake 
delighted  to  assist  him  in  taking  impres- 
sions, which  she  did  with  great  skill,  in 
tinting  the  designs,  and  in  doing  up  the 
pages  in  boards ;  so  that  everything,  ex- 
cept manufacturing  the  paper,  was  done 
by  the  poet  and  his  wife.  Never  before, 
as  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  was  a 
man  so  literally  the  author  of  his  own 
book.  If  we  may  credit  the  testimony 
that  is  given,  or  even  judge  from  such 
proofs  as  Mr.  Gilchrist's  book  can  furnish, 
these  works  of  his  hands  were  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  effect  of  the  poems  im- 
bedded in  their  designs  is,  we  are  told, 
quite  different  from  their  effect  set  naked 
upon  a  blank  page.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
transferred  scenery  and  characters  from 
that  spirit -realm  where  his  own  mind 
wandered  at  will ;  and  from  wondrous 
lips  wondrous  words  came  fitly,  and  with 
surpassing  power.  Confirmation  of  this 
we  find  in  the  few  plates  of  "  Songs  of 
Innocence "  which  have  been  recover- 
ed. Shorn  of  the  radiant  rainbow  hues, 
the  golden  sheen,  with  which  the  artist, 
angel-taught,  glorified  his  pictures,  they 
still  body  for  us  the  beauty  of  his  "  Hap- 
py Valley."  Children  revel  there  in 
unchecked  play.  Springing  vines,  in 
wild  exuberance  of  life,  twine  around 
the  verse,  thrusting  their  slender  coils  in 
among  the  lines.  Weeping  willows  dip 
their  branches  into  translucent  pools. 
Heavy-laden  trees  droop  their  ripe,  rich 
clusters  overhead.  Under  the  shade  of 
broad-spreading  oaks  little  children  climb 
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on  the  tiger's  yielding  back  and  stroke 
the  lion's  tawny  mane  in  a  true  Mil- 
lennium. 

The  first  series,  "  Songs  of  Innocence," 
was  succeeded  by  "  Songs  of  Experi- 
ence," subsequently  bound  in  one  vol- 
ume. Then  came  the  book  of  "  Thel,"  an 
allegory,  wherein  Thel,  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Seraphim,  laments  the  short- 
ness of  her  life  down  by  the  River  of 
Adona,  and  is  answered  by  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  the  Little  Cloud,  the  Lowly 
Worm,  and  the  Clod  of  Clay ;  the  burden 
of  whose  song  is  — 

"  But  how  this  is,  sweet  maid,  I  know  not,  and 

I  cannot  know, 

I  ponder,  and  I  cannot  ponder:  yet  I  live  and 
love!" 

The  designs  give  the  beautiful  daughter 
listening  to  the  Lily  and  the  Cloud.  The 
Clod  is  an  infant  wrapped  in  a  lily  -  leaf. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  poem  and  design 
together  is  as  of  an  "  angel's  reverie." 

The  "  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell " 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
original  of  his  works.  After  an  opening 
"Argument"  comes  a  series  of  "  Prov- 
erbs of  Hell,"  which,  however,  answer 
very  well  for  earth  :  as,  "  A  fool  sees  not 
the  same  tree  that  a  wise  man  sees "  ; 
"  He  whose  face  gives  no  light  shall  nev- 
er become  a  star  "  ;  "  The  apple  -  tree 
never  asks  the  beech  how  he  shall  grow, 
nor  the  lion  the  horse  how  he  shall  take 
his  prey."  The  remainder  of  the  book 
consists  of  "  Memorable  Fancies,"  half 
dream,  half  allegory,  sublime  and  gro- 
tesque inextricably  commingling,  but  all 
ornamented  with  designs  most  daring  and 
imaginative  in  conception,  and  steeped 
in  the  richest  color.  We  subjoin  a  de- 
scription of  one  or  two,  as  a  curiosity. 
"  A  strip  of  azure  sky  surmounts,  and  of 
land  divides,  the  words  of  the  title-page, 
leaving  on  each  side  scant  and  baleful 
trees,  little  else  than  stem  and  spray. 
Drawn  on  a  tiny  scale  lies  a  corpse,  and 
one  bends  over  it.  Flames  burst  forth 
below  and  slant  upward  across  the  page, 
gorgeous  with  every  hue.  In  their  very 
core,  two  spirits  rush  together  and  em- 
brace." In  the  seventh  design  is  "a 
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little  island  of  the  sea,  where  an  infant 
springs  to  its  mother's  bosom.  From  the 
birth-cleft  ground  a  spirit  has  half  emerg- 
ed. Below,  with  outstretched  arms  and 
hoary  beard,  an  awful,  ancient  man  rush- 
es at  you,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  page." 
The  eleventh  is  "  a  surging  of  mingled 
fire,  water,  and  blood,  wherein  roll  the 
volumes  of  a  huge,  double  -  fanged  ser- 
pent, his  crest  erect,  his  jaws  wide  open." 
"  The  ever  -  fluctuating  color,  the  spec- 
tral pigmies  rolling,  flying,  leaping  among 
the  letters,  the  ripe  bloom  of  quiet  cor- 
ners, the  living  light  and  bursts  of  flame, 
the  spires  and  tongues  of  fire  vibrating 
with  the  full  prism,  make  the  page  seem 
to  move  and  quiver  within  its  boundaries, 
and  you  lay  the  book  down  tenderly,  as 
if  you  had  been  handling  something  sen- 
tient." 

We  have  not  space  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion, scarcely  even  a  catalogue,  of  Blake's 
numerous  works.  Wild,  fragmentary,  gor- 
geous dreams  they  are,  tangled  in  with 
strange  allegoric  words  and  designs,  that 
throb  with  their  prisoned  vitality.  The 
energy,  the  might,  the  intensity  of  his 
lines  and  figures  it  is  impossible  for  words 
to  convey.  It  is  power  in  the  fiercest,  most 
eager  action,  —  fire  and  passion,  the  mad- 
ness and  the  stupor  of  despair,  the  frenzy 
of  desire,  the  lurid  depths  of  woe,  that 
thrill  and  rivet  you  even  in  the  compara- 
tively lifeless  rendering  of  this  book.  The 
mere  titles  of  the  poems  give  but  a  slight 
clue  to  their  character.  Ideas  are  up- 
heaved in  a  tossing  surge  of  words.  It 
is  a  mystic,  but  lovely  Utopia,  into  which 
"  The  Gates  of  Paradise  "  open.  The 
practical  name  of  "  America  "  very  faint- 
ly foreshadows  the  Ossiauic  Titans  that 
glide  across  its  pages,  or  the  tricksy 
phantoms,  the  headlong  spectres,  the 
tongues  of  flame,  the  folds  and  fangs  of 
symbolic  serpents,  that  writhe  and  leap 
and  dart  and  riot  there.  With  a  poem 
named  "  Europe,"  we  should  scarcely  ex- 
pect for  a  frontispiece  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  in  unapproached  grandeur,  setting 
his  "  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth," 
—  a  vision  revealed  to  the  designer  at  the 
top  of  his  own  staircase. 
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Small  favor  and  small  notice  these 
works  secured  from  the  public,  which 
found  more  edification  in  the  drunken 
courtship  and  brutal  squabbles  of  "the 
First  Gentleman  of  Europe "  than  in 
Songs  of  Innocence  or  Sculptures  for 
Eternity.  The  poet's  own  friends  con- 
stituted his  public,  and  patronized  him  to 
the  extent  of  their  power.  The  volume  of 
Songs  he  sold  for  thirty  shillings  and  two 
guineas.  Afterwards,  with  the  delicate 
and  loving  design  of  helping  the  artist, 
who  would  receive  help  in  no  other  way, 
five  and  even  ten  guineas  were  paid,  for 
which  sum  he  could  hardly  do  enough, 
finishing  off  each  picture  like  a  minia- 
ture. One  solitary  patron  he  had,  Mr. 
Thomas  Butts,  who,  buying  his  pictures 
for  thirty  years,  and  turning  his  own 
house  into  "  a  perfect  Blake  Gallery, 
often  supplied  the  painter  with  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence."  May  he  have 
his  reward !  Most  pathetic  is  an  anec- 
dote related  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson,  who 
found  himself  one  morning  sole  visitor  at 
an  Exhibition  which  Blake  had  opened, 
on  his  own  account,  at  his  brother  James's 
house.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
bought  four  copies  of  the  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  Mr.  Robinson  inquired  of 
James,  the  custodian,  if  he  might  not 
come  again  free.  "  Oh,  yes  !  free  as  long 
as  you  live  !  "  was  the  reply  of  the  humble 
hosier,  overjoyed  at  having  so  munifi- 
cent a  visitor,  or  a  visitor  at  all. 

We  have  a  sense  of  incongruity  in  see- 
ing this  defiant,  but  sincere  pencil  em- 
ployed by  publishers  to  illustrate  the  tur- 
gid sorrow  of  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts." 
The  work  was  to  have  been  issued  in 
parts,  but  got  no  farther  than  the  first. 
(It  would  have  been  no  -great  calamity, 
if  the  poem  itself  had  come  to  the  same 
premature  end  !)  The  sonorous  mourner 
could  hardly  have  recognized  himself  in 
the  impersonations  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sented, nor  his  progeny  in  the  concrete 
objects  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The 
well-known  couplet, 

"  'T  is  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  've  borne  to 
heaven," 


is  represented  by  hours  "  drawn  as  aerial 
and  shadowy  beings,"  some  of  whom  are 
bringing  their  scrolls  to  the  inquirer, 
and  others  are  carrying  their  records  to 
heaven. 

"  Oft  burst  my  song  beyond  the  bounds  of  life  " 

has  a  lovely  figure,  holding  a  lyre,  and 
springing  into  the  air,  but  confined  by  a 
chain  to  the  earth.  Death  puts  off  his 
skeleton,  and  appears  as  a  solemn,  draped 
figure;  but  in  many  cases  the  clerical 
poet  is  "  taken  at  his  word,"  with  a  lit- 
eralness  more  startling  than  dignified. 

Introduced  by  Flaxman  to  Hayley, 
friend  and  biographer  of  Cowper,  favor- 
ably known  to  his  contemporaries,  though 
now  wellnigh  forgotten,  Blake  was  invit- 
ed to  Felpham,  and  began  there  a  new 
life.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon 
this  period.  Hayley,  the  kindly,  gener- 
ous, vain,  imprudent,  impulsive  country 
squire,  not  at  all  excepting  himself  in  his 
love  for  mankind,  pouring  forth  sonnets 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  — indeed,  so 
given  over  to  the  vice  of  verse,  that 
"  he  scarce  could  ope 

His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope,"  — 
floating  with  the  utmost  self-complacence 
down  the  smooth  current  of  his  time ;  and 
Blake,  sensitive,  unique,  protestant,  im- 
practicable, aggressive :  it  was  a  rare 
freak  of  Fate  that  brought  about  such 
companionship ;  yet  so  true  courtesy  was 
there  that  for  four  years  they  lived  and 
wrought  harmoniously  together, — Hayley 
pouring  out  his  harmless  wish-wash,  and 
Blake  touching  it  with  his  fiery  gleam. 
Their  joint  efforts  were  hardly  more  pe- 
cuniarily productive  than  Blake's  single- 
handed  struggles ;  but  his  life  there  had 
other  and  better  fruits.  In  the  little  cot- 
tage overlooking  the  sea,  fanned  by  the 
pure  breeze,  and  smiled  upon  by  sun- 
shine of  the  hills,  he  tasted  rare  spiritual 
joy.  Throwing  off  mortal  incumbrance, 
— never,  indeed,  an  overweight  to  him, — 
he  revelled  in  his  clairvoyance.  The 
lights  that  shimmered  across  the  sea  shone 
from  other  worlds.  The  purple  of  the 
gathering  darkness  was  the  curtain  of 
God's  tabernacle.  Gray  shadows  of  the 
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gloaming  assumed  mortal  shapes,  and  he 
talked  with  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  old  heroes  of  song.  The  Ladder  of 
Heaven  was  firmly  fixed  by  his  garden- 
gate,  and  the  angels  ascended  and  de- 
scended. A  letter  written  to  Flaxman, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Felpham,  is  so 
characteristic  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
transcribing  it :  — 

"  DEAR  SCULPTOR  OF  ETERNITY,— 
We  are  safe  arrived  at  our  cottage,  which 
is  more  beautiful  than  I  thought  it,  and 
more  convenient.  It  is  a  perfect  model 
for  cottages,  and,  I  think,  for  palaces  of 
magnificence,  —  only  enlarging,  not  al- 
tering, its  proportions,  and  adding  orna- 
ments, and  not  principles.  Nothing  can 
be  more  grand"  than  its  simplicity  and 
usefulness.  Simple,  without  intricacy,  it 
seems  to  be  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  humanity,  congenial  to  the  wants  of 
man.  No  other  formed  house  can  ever 
please  me  so  well,  nor  shall  I  ever  be 
persuaded,  I  believe,  that  it  can  be  im- 
proved, either  in  beauty  or  use. 

"  Mr.  Hay  ley  received  us  with  his  usu- 
al brotherly  affection.  I  have  begun  to 
work.  Felpham  is  a  sweet  place  for 
study,  because  it  is  more  spiritual  than 
London.  Heaven  opens  here  on  all  sides 
"her  golden  gates ;  her  windows  are  not 
obstructed  by  vapors  ;  voices  of  celestial 
inhabitants  are  more  distinctly  heard,  and 
their  forms  more  distinctly  seen ;  and  my 
cottage  is  also  a  shadow  of  their  houses. 
My  wife  and  sister  are  both  well,  court- 
ing Neptune  for  an  embrace. 

"  Our  journey  was  very  pleasant ;  and 
though  we  had  a  great  deal  of  luggage, 
no  grumbling.  All  was  cheerfulness  and 
good-humor  on  the  road,  and  yet  we  could 
not  arrive  at  our  cottage  before  half-pas^ 
eleven  at  night,  owing  to  the  necessary 
shifting  of  our  luggage  from  one  chaise  to 
another ;  for  we  had  seven  different  chais- 
es, and  as  many  different  drivers.  We 
set  out  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  with  sixteen  heavy 
boxes  and  portfolios  full  of  prints. 

"  And  now  begins  a  new  life,  because 
another  covering  of  earth  is  shaken  off. 


I  am  more  famed  in  heaven  for  my 
works  than  I  could  well  conceive.  In. 
my  brain  are  studies  and  chambers  filled 
with  books  and  pictures  of  old,  which  I 
wrote  and  painted  in  ages  of  Eternity, 
before  my  mortal  life,  and  those  works 
are  the  delight  and  study  of  archangels. 
Why,  then,  should  I  be  anxious  about 
the  riches  or  fame  of  mortality  ?  The 
Lord  our  Father  will  do  for  us  and  with 
us  according  to  his  Divine  will,  for  our 
good. 

"  You,  O  dear  Flaxman,  are  a  sublime 
archangel,  —  my  friend  and  companion 
from  Eternity.  In  the  Divine  bosom  is 
our  dwelling-place.  I  look  back  into 
the  regions  of  reminiscence,  and  behold 
our  ancient  days,  before  this  earth  ap- 
peared in  its  vegetated  mortality  to  my 
mortal  vegetated  eyes.  I  see  our  houses 
of  eternity,  which  can  never  be  separat- 
ed, though  our  mortal  vehicles  should 
stand  at  the  remotest  corners  of  heaven 
from  each  other. 

"  Farewell,  my  best  friend !  Remem- 
ber me  and  my  wife  in  love  and  friend- 
ship to  our  dear  Mrs.  Flaxman,  whom 
we  ardently  desire  to  entertain  beneath 
our  thatched  roof  of  rusted  gold.  And 
believe  me  forever  to  remain  your  grate- 
ful and  affectionate 

"  WILLIAM  BLAKE." 

Other  associations  than  spiritual  ones 
mingle  with  the  Felpham  sojourn.  A 
drunken  soldier  one  day  broke  into  his 
garden,  and,  being  great  of  stature,  de- 
ppised  the  fewer  inches  of  the  owner. 
But  between  spirits  of  earth  and  spirits 
of  the  skies  there  is  but  one  issue  to  the 
conflict,  and  Blake  "  laid  hold  of  the  in- 
trusive blackguard,  and  turned  him  out 
neck  and  crop,  in  a  kind  of  inspired  fren- 
zy." The  astonished  ruffian  made  good 
his  retreat,  but  in  revenge  reported  sun- 
dry words  that  exasperation  had  struck 
from  his  conqueror.  The  result  was  a 
trial  for  high  treason  at  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions.  Friends  gathered  about  him, 
testifying  to  his  previous  character ;  nor 
was  Blake  himself  at  all  dismayed.  When 
the  soldiers  trumped  up  their  false  char- 
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ges  in  court,  he  did  not  scruple  to  cry 
out,  "  False  !  "  with  characteristic  and 
convincing  vehemence.  Had  this  trial 
occurred  at  the  present  day,  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  he  was 
triumphantly  acquitted.  But  fifty  years 
ago  such  a  matter  wore  a  graver  aspect. 
In  his  early  life  he  had  been  an  advocate 
of  the  French  Revolution,  an  associate 
of  Price,  Priestley,  Godwin,  and  Tom 
Paine,  a  wearer  of  white  cockade  and 
bonnet  rouge.  He  had  even  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  Tom  Paine's  life,  by 
hurrying  him  to  France,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  on  his  track ;  but  all  this 
was  happily  unknown  to  the  Chichester 
lawyers,  and  Blake,  more  fortunate  than 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  escaped  the 
gallows. 

The  disturbance  caused  by  this  unto- 
ward incident,  the  repeated  failures  of 
literary  attempts,  the  completion  of  Cow- 
per's  Life,  which  had  been  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  coming,  joined,  doubtless,  to  a 
surfeit  of  Hayley,  induced  a  return  to 
London.  He  feared,  too,  that  his  imagi- 
native faculty  was  failing.  "  The  visions 
were  angry  with  me  at  Felpham,"  he 
used  afterwards  to  say.  We  regret  to 
see,  also,  that  he  seems  not  always  to 
have  been  in  the  kindest  of  moods  to- 
wards his  patron.  Indeed,  it  was  a  weak- 
ness of  his  to  fall  out  occasionally  with 
his  best  friends ;  but  when  a  man  is  wait- 
ed upon  by  angels  and  ministers  of  grace, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  some- 
times be  impatient  with  mere  mortals. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
bland  and  trivial  Hayley,  perpetually 
kind,  patronizing,  and  obvious,  should, 
without  any  definite  provocation,  become 
presently  insufferable  to  such  a  man  as 
Blake. 

Returned  to  London,  he  resumed  the 
production  of  his  oracular  works,—"  pro- 
phetic books,"  he  called  them.  These  he 
illustrated  with  his  own  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful designs,  "  all  sanded  over  with  a  sort 
of  golden  mist."  Among  much  that  is  in- 
coherent and  incomprehensible  may  be 
found  passages  of  great  force,  tender- 
ness, and  beauty.  The  concluding  verses 


of  the  Preface  to  "  Milton  "  we  quote, 
as  shadowing  forth  his  great  moral  pur- 
pose, and  as  revealing  also  the  luminous 
heart  of  the  cloud  that  so  often  turns  to 
us  only  its  gray  and  obscure  exterior  :  — 

"And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 

Walk  upon  England's  mountain  green? 
And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 
.On  England's  pleasant  pastures  seen? 

"And  did  the  countenance  Divine 

Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 
And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 
Among  these  dark,  Satanic  hills? 

"  Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire ! 
Bring  me  my  spear!  O  clouds,  unfold! 
Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire ! 

X 

"  I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 

The  same  lofty  aim  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed in  the  line,  — 
"  I  touch  the  heavens  as  an  instrument  to 
glorify  the  Lord  !  " 

Our  rapidly  diminishing  space  warns 
us  to  be  brief,  and  we  can  only  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  remaining  incidents  of 
this  outwardly  calm,  yet  inwardly  event- 
ful life.  In  an  evil  hour — though  to  it  we 
owe  the  "  Illustrations  to  Blair's  Grave  " 
—  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromek,  the 
shrewd  Yorkshire  publisher,  and  was  ten- 
derly entreated,  as  a  dove  in  the  talons 
of  a  kite.  The  famous  letter  of  Cromek 
to  Blake  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  on 
record  of  long-headed  worldliness  bear- 
ing down  upon  wrong-headed  genius. 
Though  clutching  the  palm  in  this  case, 
and  in  some  others,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  Cromek's  clever  turns  led  to 
no  other  end  than  poverty ;  and  nothing 
worse  than  poverty  had  Blake,  with  all 
his  simplicity,  to  encounter.  But  Blake, 
in  his  poverty,  had  meat  to  eat  which  the 
wily  publisher  knew  not  of. 

In  the  wake  of  this  failure  followed  an- 
other. Blake  had  been  engaged  to  make 
twenty  drawings  to  illustrate  Ambrose 
Philips's  "  Virgil's  Pastorals  "  for  school- 
boys. The  publishers  saw  them,  and 
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stood  aghast,  declaring  he  must  do  no 
more.  The  engravers  received  them 
with  derision,  and  pronounced  sentence, 
"  This  will  never  do."  Encouraged,  how- 
ever, by  the  favorable  opinion  of  a  few 
artists  who  saw  them,  the  publishers  ad- 
mitted, with  an  apology,  the  seventeen 
which  had  already  been  executed,  and 
gave  the  remaining  three  into  more  do- 
cile hands.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty  cuts,  the  namby-pambyism,  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  thing  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  children,  has  sunk 
to  the  level  of  its  worthlessness,  and  the 
book  now  is  valued  only  for  Blake's  small 
contribution. 

Of  an  entirely  different  nature  were 
the  "  Inventions  from  the  Book  of  Job," 
which  are  pronounced  the  most  remark- 
able series  of  etchings  oa  a  Scriptural 
theme  that  have  been  produced  since 
the  days  of  Rembrandt  and  Albrecht 
Diirer.  Of  these  drawings  we  have 
copies  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Life,"  from  which  one  can  gather  some- 
thing of  their  grandeur,  their  bold  origi- 
nality, their  inexhaustible  and  often  ter- 
rible power.  His  representations  of  God 
the  Father  will  hardly  accord  with  mod- 
ern taste,  which  generally  eschews  all 
attempt  to  embody  the  mind's  concep- 
.tions  of  the  Supreme  Being;  but  Blake 
was  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  ancient 
than  to  the  modern  world.  His  portrai- 
ture and  poetry  often  remind  us  of  the 
childlike  familiarity  —  not  rude  in  him, 
but  utterly  reverent  —  which  was  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  offensively,  dis- 
played in  the  old  miracle  and  moral 
plays. 

These  drawings,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  secured  him  from  actual  want. 
A  generous  friend,  Mr.  Linnell,  himself  a 
struggling  young  artist,  gave  him  a  com- 
mission, and  paid  him  a  small  weekly  sti- 
pend :  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  and  that  was  enough :  so 
the  wolf  was  kept  away,  his  lintel  was 
uncrossed  'gainst  angels.  It  was  little 
to  this  piper  that  the  public  had  no  ear 
for  his  piping,  —  to  this  painter,  that  there 
was  no  eye  for  his  pictures. 


"  His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 
He  had  but  to  withdraw  to  his  inner 
chamber,  and  all  honor  and  recognition 
awaited  him.  The  pangs  of  poverty  or 
coldness  he  never  experienced,  for  his 
life  was  on  a  higher  plane :  — 

"  I  am  in  God's  presence  night  and  day, 
He  never  turns  his  face  away." 

When  a  little  girl  of  extraordinary- 
beauty  was  brought  to  him,  his  kindest 
wish,  as  he  stood  stroking  her  long  ring- 
lets, was,  "  May  God  make  this  world  to 
you,  my  child,  as  beautiful  as  it  has  been 
to  me  ! "  His  own  testimony  declares, — 

"  The  angel  who  presided  at  my  birth 
Said,  —  '  Little  creature,  formed  of  joy  and 

mirth, 
Go,  love  without  the  help  of  anything  on 

earth!'" 

But  much  help  from  above  came  to  him. 
The  living  lines  that  sprung  beneath  his 
pencil  were  but  reminiscences  of  his  spir- 
itual home.  Immortal  visitants,  unseen 
by  common  eyes,  hung  enraptured  over 
his  sketches,  lent  a  loving  ear  to  his  songs, 
and  left  with  him  their  legacy  to  Earth. 
There  was  no  looking  back  mournfully 
on  the  past,  nor  forward  impatiently  to 
the  future,  but  a  rapturous,  radiant,  eter- 
nal now.  Every  morning  came  heavy- 
freighted  with  its  own  delights ;  every 
evening  brought  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward. 

So,  refusing  to  the  last  to  work  in  tra- 
ces,—  flying  out  against  Reynolds,  the 
bland  and  popular  President  of  the  Roy- 
al Academy,  yet  acknowledging  with  en- 
thusiasm what  he  deemed  to  be  excel- 
lence, —  loving  Fuseli  with  a  steadfast 
love  through  all  neglect,  and  hurling  his 
indignation  at  a  public  that  refused  to  see 
his  worth,  —  flouting  at  Bacon,  the  great 
philosopher,  and  fighting  for  Barry,  the 
restorer  of  the  antique,  he  resolutely  pur- 
sued his  appointed  way  unmoved.  But 
the  day  was  fast  drawing  on  into  dark- 
ness. The  firm  will  never  quailed,  but 
the  sturdy  feet  faltered.  Yet,  as  the 
sun  went  down,  soft  lights  overspread 
the  heavens.  Young  men  came  to  him 
with  fresh  hearts,  and  drew  out  all  the 
freshness  of  his  own.  Little  children 
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learned  to  watch  for  his  footsteps  over  the 
Hampstead  hills,  and  sat  on  his  knee,  sun- 
ning him  with  their  caresses.  Men  who 
towered  above  their  time,  reverencing 
the  god  within,  and  bowing  not  down  to 
the  dcemon  a  la  mode,  gathered  around 
him,  listened  to  his  words,  and  did  obei- 
sance to  his  genius.  They  never  teased 
him  with  unsympathetic  questioning,  or 
enraged  him  with  blunt  contradiction. 
They  received  his  visions  simply,  and 
discussed  them  rationally,  deeming  them 
worthy  of  study  rather  than  of  ridicule 
or  vulgar  incredulity.  To  their  requests 
the  spirits  were  docile.  Sitting  by  his 
side  at  midnight,  they  watched  while  he 
summoned  from  unknown  realms  long- 
vanished  shades.  William  Wallace  arose 
from  his  "  gory  bed,"  Edward  I.  turned 
back  from  the  lilies  of  France,  and,  for- 
getting their  ancient  hate,  stood  before 
him  with  placid  dignity.  The  man  who 
built  the  Pyramids  lifted  his  ungainly 
features  from  the  ingulfing  centuries ; 
souls  of  blood  -  thirsty  men,  duly  forced 
into  the  shape  of  fleas,  lent  their  hideous- 
ness  to  his  night ;  and  the  Evil  One  him- 
self did  not  disdain  to  sit  for  his  portrait 
to  this  undismayed  magician.  That  these 
are  actual  portraits  of  concrete  objects  is 
not  to  be  affirmed.  That  they  are  por- 
traits of  what  Blake  saw  is  as  little  to  be 
denied.  We  are  assured  that  his  whole 
manner  was  that  of  a  man  copying,  and 
not  inventing,  and  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  life  forbid  any  thought  of 
intentional  deceit.  No  criticism  affected 
him.  Nothing  could  shake  his  faith.  "  It 
must  be  right :  I  saw  it  so,"  was  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  his  defence.  The 
testimony  of  these  friends  of  his  is  that 
he  was  of  all  artists  most  spiritual,  devot- 
ed, and  single-minded.  One  of  them 
says,  if  asked  to  point  out  among  the  in- 
tellectual a  happy  man,  he  should  at  once 
think  of  Blake.  One,  a  young  artist, 
finding  his  invention  flag  for  a  whole  fort- 
night, had  recourse  to  Blake. 

"  It  is  just  so  with  us,"  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  his  wife,  "  is  it  not,  for  weeks 
together,  when  the  visions  forsake  us  ? 
What  do  we  do  then,  Kate  ?  " 


"  We  kneel  down  and  pray,  Mr.  Blake." 
To  these  choice  spirits,  these  enthusias- 
tic and  confiding  friends,  his  house  was 
the  House  of  the  Interpreter.  The  lit- 
tle back-room,  kitchen,  bedroom,  studio, 
and  parlor  in  one,  plain  and  neat,  had 
for  them  a  kind  of  enchantment.  That 
royal  presence  lighted  up  the  "  hole  "  in- 
to a  palace.  The  very  walls  widened 
with  the  greatness  of  his  soul.  The  win- 
dows that  opened  on  the  muddy  Thames 
seemed  to  overlook  the  river  of  the  wa- 
ter of  life.  Among  the  scant  furnishings, 
his  high  thoughts,  set  in  noble  words, 
gleamed  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver.  Over  the  gulf  that  yawns  be- 
tween two  worlds  he  flung  a  glorious 
arch,  and  walked  tranquilly  back  and 
forth.  Heaven  was  as  much  a  matter- 
of-fact  to  him  as  earth.  Of  sacred  things 
he  spoke  with  a  familiarity  which,  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  him,  seemed  ei- 
ther madness  or  blasphemy ;  but  his 
friends  never  misunderstood.  With  one 
exception,  none  who  knew  him  person- 
ally ever  thought  of  calling  his  sanity  in 
question.  To  them  he  was  a  sweet,  gen- 
tle, lovable  man.  They  felt  the  truth 
of  his  life.  They  saw  that 

"  Only  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain." 

Imagination  was  to  him  the  great  reality. 
The  external,  that  which  makes  the  chief 
consciousness  of  most  men,  was  to  him 
only  staging,  an  incumbrance,  and  un- 
couth, but  to  be  endured  and  made  the 
most  of.  The  world  of  the  imagination 
was  the  true  world.  Imagination  bodied 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown  in  a 
deeper  sense,  perhaps,  than  the  great 
dramatist  meant.  His  poet's  pen,  his 
painter's  pencil  turned  them  to  shapes, 
and  gave  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name.  Nay,  he  denied  that 
they  were  nothings.  He  rather  asserted 
the  actual  existence  of  his  visions,  —  an 
existence  as  real,  though  not  of  the  same 
nature,  as  those  of  the  bed  or  the  table. 
Imagination  was  a  kind  of  sixth  sense,  and 
its  objects  were  as  real  as  the  objects  of 
the  other  senses.  This  sense  he  believed 
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to  exist,  though  latent,  in  every  one,  and 
to  be  susceptible  of  development  by  cul- 
tivation. This  is  surely  a  very  different 
thing  from  madness.  Neither  is  it  the  low 
superstition  of  ghosts.  He  recounted  no 
miracle,  nothing  supernatural.  It  was  on- 
ly that  by  strenuous  effort  and  untiring 
devotion  he  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
rank  and  file  —  but  not  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  rank  and  file  —  into  the 
unseen  world.  Undoubtedly  this  power 
finally  assumed  undue  proportions.  In 
his  isolation  it  led  him  on  too  unresist- 
ingly. His  generation  knew  him  not. 
It  neglected  where  it  should  have  train- 
ed, and  stared  where  it  should  have  stud- 
ied. He  was  not  wily  enough  to  conceal 
or  gloss  over  his  views.  Often  silent  with 
congenial  companions,  he  would  thrust 
in  with  boisterous  assertion  in  the  com- 
pany of  captious  opponents.  Set  upon 
by  the  unfriendly  and  the  conventional, 
he  wilfully  hurled  out  his  wild  utterances, 
exaggerating  everything,  scorning  all  ex- 
planation or  modification,  goading  pecu- 
liarities into  reckless  extravagance,  on 
purpose  to  puzzle  and  startle,  and  so 
avenging  himself  by  playing  off  upon 
those  who  attempted  to  play  off  upon 
him.  To  the  gentle,  the  reverent,  the 
receptive,  the  simple,  he,  too,  was  gentle 
and  reverent. 

Nearest  and  dearest  of  all,  the  "  belov- 
ed. Kate  "  held  him  in  highest  honor.  The 
ripples  that  disturbed  the  smooth  flow  of 
their  early  life  had  died  away  and  left  an 
unruffled  current.  To  the  childless  wife, 
he  was  child,  husband,  and  lover.  No 
sphere  so  lofty,  but  he  could  come  quick- 
ly down  to  perform  the  lowliest  duties. 
The  empty  platter,  silently  placed  on  the 
dinner-table,  was  the  signal  for  his  descent 
from  Parnassus  to  the  money  -  earning 
graver.  No  angel -faces  kept  him  from 
lighting  the  morning  fire  and  setting  on 


the  breakfast  -  kettle  before  his  Kitty 
awoke.  Their  life  became  one.  Her 
very  spirit  passed  into  his.  By  day  and 
by  night  her  love  surrounded  him.  In 
his  moments  of  fierce  inspiration,  when 
he  would  arise  from  his  bed  to  sketch  or 
write  the  thoughts  that  tore  his  brain,  she, 
too,  arose  and  sat  by  his  side,  silent,  mo- 
tionless, soothing  him  only  by  the  tender- 
ness of  her  presence.  Years  and  wintry 
fortunes  made  havoc  of  her  beauty,  but 
love  renewed  it  day  by  day  for  the  eyes 
of  her  lover,  and  their  hands  only  met 
in  firmer  clasp  as  they  neared  the  Dark 
River. 

It  was  reached  at  last.  No  violent 
steep,  but  a  gentle  and  gracious  slope 
led  to  the  cold  waters  that  had  no  bit- 
terness for  him.  Shining  already  in  the 
glory  of  the  celestial  city,  his  eyes  rested 
upon  the  dear  form  that  had  stood  by  his 
side  through  all  these  years,  and  with 
•waning  strength  he  cried,  "  Stay !  Keep 
as  you  are  !  You  have  been  ever  an  an- 
gel to  me :  I  will  draw  you."  And,  sum- 
moning his  forces,  he  sketched  his  last 
portrait  of  the  fond  and  faithful  wife. 
Then,  comforting  her  with  the  shortness 
of  their  separation,  assuring  her  that  he 
should  always  be  about  her  to  take  care 
of  her,  he  set  his  face  steadfastly  towards 
the  Beautiful  Gate.  So  joyful  was  his 
passage,  so  triumphant  his  march,  that 
the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  could  be- 
hold it  as  if  heaven  itself  were  come  down 
to  meet  him.  Even  the  sorrowing  wife 
could  but  listen  enraptured  to  the  sweet 
songs  he  chanted  to  his  Maker's  praise  ; 
but,  "  They  are  not  mine,  my  beloved ! " 
he  tenderly  cried  ;  "  No  !  they  are  not 
mine ! "  The  strain  he  heard  was  of  a  high- 
er mood ;  and  continually  sounding  as 
he  went,  with  melodious  noise,  in  notes 
on  high,  he  entered  in  through  the  gates 
into  the  City. 
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THE   FIRST  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON. 


ONE  chill  morning  in  the  autumn  of 
1826,  in  the  town  of  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, lights  might  have  been  seen  at  an 
unusually  early  hour  in  the  windows  of 
a  yellow  one-story-and-a-half  house,  that 
stood— and  still  stands,  perhaps — on  the 
corner  of  the  main  street  and  the  Swan- 
zey  road. 

There  was  living  in  that  house  a  blind 
•widow,  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of 
children,  now  mostly  scattered  ;  and  the 
occasion  of  the  unseasonable  lights  was 
the  departure  from  home  of  a  son  yet 
left  to  her,  upon  a  long  and  uncertain 
adventure. 

He  was  a  young  man,  eighteen  years 
old,  just  out  of  college.  Graduating  at 
Dartmouth,  he  had  brought  away  from 
that  institution  something  better  than 
book-learning, — a  deep  religious  experi- 
ence, which  was  to  be  his  support  through 
trials  now  quickly  to  come,  and  through 
a  subsequent  prosperity  more  dangerous 
to  the  soul  than  trials.  He  had  been  bred 
a  farmer's  boy.  He  was  poor,  and  had 
his  living  to  get.  And  he  was  now  go- 
ing out  into  the  world,  he  scarcely  knew 
whither,  to  see  what  prizes  were  to  be 
won.  In  person  he  was  tall,  slender, 
slightly  bent ;  shy  and  diffident  in  his 
manners ;  in  his  appearance  a  little  green 
and  awkward.  He  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech  also.  His  name  —  it  is  an 
odd  one,  but  you  may  perhaps  have  heard 
it  —  was  Salmon. 

He  had  been  up  long  before  day,  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  journey.  His 
mother  was  up  also,  busily  assisting  him, 
though  blind, — her  intelligent  hands  pla- 
cing together  the  linen  that  was  to  re- 
mind him  affectingly  of  her,  when  un- 
packed in  a  distant  city. 

A  singular  hush  was  upon  the  little 
household,  though  all  were  so  active. 
The  sisters  moved  about  noiselessly  by 
candle-light,  their  pale  cheeks  and  con- 
strained lips  betraying  the  repressed  emo- 
tion. The  early  breakfast  was  eaten  in 


silence,  —  anxious  eyes  looking  up  now' 
and  then  at  the  clock.  It  was  only  when 
the  hour  for  the  starting  of  the  stage 
struck  that  all  seemed  suddenly  to  re- 
member that  there  were  a  thousand  things 
to  be  said ;  and  so  the  last  moments  were 
crowded  with  last  words. 

"  Your  blessing,  mother  !  "  said  Sal- 
mon, (for  we  shall  call  the  youth  by  the 
youth's  name,)  bending  before  her  with 
his  heart  chokingly  full. 

She  rose  up  from  her  chair.  Her  right 
hand  held  his ;  the  other  was  laid  lovingly 
over  his  neck.  Her  blind  eyes  were  turn- 
ed upward  prayerfully,  and  tears  stream- 
ed from  them  as  she  spoke  and  blessed 
him.  Then  a  last  embrace ;  and  he  hur- 
ried forth  from  the  house,  his  cheeks  still 
wet,  —  not  with  his  own  tears. 

The  stage  took  him  up.  He  climbed 
to  the  driver's  seat.  Then  again  the  dull 
clank  of  the  lumbering  coach-wheels  was 
heard,  —  a  heavy  sound  to  the  mother's 
ears.  In  the  dim,  still  light  of  the  frosty 
morning  he  turned  and  waved  back  his 
farewell  to  her  who  could  not  see,  took 
his  last  look  at  the  faces  at  the  door, 
and  so  departed  from  that  home  forever. 
The  past  was  left  behind  him,  with  all 
its  dear  associations ;  and  before  him  rose 
the  future,  chill,  uncertain,  yet  not  with- 
out gleams  of  rosy  brightness,  like  the 
dawn  then  breaking  upon  Monadnock's 
misty  head. 

Thus  went  forth  the  young  man  into 
the  world,  seeking  his  fortune.  Conscious 
of  power,  courageous,  shrinking  from  no 
hardship,  palpitating  with  young  dreams, 
he  felt  that  he  had  his  place  off  yon- 
der somewhere,  beneath  that  brighten- 
ing sky,  beyond  those  purple  hills,  —  but 
where  ? 

In  due  time  he  arrived  in  New  York  ; 
but  something  within  assured  him  that 
here  was  not  the  field  of  his  fortunes. 
So  he  went  on  to  Philadelphia.  There 
he  made  a  longer  stop.  He  had  a  letter 
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of  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  — , 

who  received  him  with  hospitality,  and 
used  his  influence  to  assist  him  in  gain- 
ing a  position.  But  the  door  of  Provi- 
dence did  not  open  yet :  Philadelphia  was 
not  that  door  :  his  path  led  farther. 

So  he  kept  on,  still  drawn  by  that 
magnet  which  we  call  Destiny.  He  went 
to  Frederick :  still  the  invisible  finger 
pointed  on.  At  last  there  was  but  one 
more  step.  He  secured  a  seat  in  the 
stage  going  down  the  Frederick  road  to 
Washington. 

Years  after  he  was  to  approach  the 
capital  of  the  nation  with  far  different 
prospects !  But  this  was  his  first  visit. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  a  bleak  day,  late 
in  November,  that  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  city.  The  last  tint  of  daylight  was 
fading  from  a  sullen  sky.  The  dreary 
twilight  was  setting  in.  Cold  blew  the 
wind  from  over  the  Maryland  hills.  The 
trees  were  leafless ;  they  shook  and  whis- 
tled in  the  blast.  Gloom  was  shutting 
down  upon  the  capital.  The  city  wore 
a  dismal  and  forbidding  aspect ;  and  the 
whole  landscape  was  desolate  and  dis- 
couraging in  the  extreme.  Here  was 
mud,  in  which  the  stage-coach  lurch- 
ed and  rolled  as  it  descended  the  hills. 
Yonder  was  the  watery  spread  of  the 
Potomac,  gray,  cold,  dimly  seen  under 
the  shadow  of  coming  night.  Between 
this  mud  and  that  water  what  was  there 
for  him  ?  Yet  here  was  his  destination. 

Years  after  there  dwelt  in  Washington 
a  man  high  in  position,  wielding  a  power 
that  was  felt  not  only  throughout  this  na- 
tion, but  in  Europe  also,  —  his  hand  dis- 
pensing benefits,  his  door  thronged  by 
troops  of  friends.  But  now  it  was  a  city 
of  strangers  he  was  entering,  a  youth.  Of 
all  the  dwellers  there  he  knew  not  a  liv- 
ing soul.  There  was  no  one  to  dispense 
favors  to  7«m, — to  receive  him  with  cheer- 
ful look  and  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 
A  heavy  foreboding  settled  upon  his  spir- 
it, as  the  darkness  settled  upon  the  hills. 
Here  he  was,  alone  and  unknown,  —  a 
bashful  boy  as  yet,  utterly  wanting  in 
that  ready  audacity  by  means  of  which 
persons  of  extreme  shallowness  often  push 


themselves  into  notice.  Well  might  he 
foresee  days  of  gloom,  long  days  of  wait- 
ing and  struggle,  stretching  like  the  land- 
scape before  him  ! 

But  he  was  not  disheartened.  From 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  arose  a  hope,  like 
a  bubble  from  a  deep  spring.  That 
spring  was  FAITH.  There,  in  that  dull, 
bleak  November  twilight,  he  seemed  to 
feel  the  hand  of  Providence  take  hold  of 
his.  And  a  prayer  rose  to  his  lips,  —  a 
prayer  of  earnest  supplication  for  guid- 
ance and  support.  Was  that  prayer  an- 
swered ? 

The  stage  rumbled  through  the  naked 
suburbs  and  along  the  unlighted  streets. 

"  Where  do  you  stop  ?  "  asked  the 
driver. 

"  Set  me  down  at  a  boarding-house,  rf 
you  know  of  a  good  one."  For  Salmon 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  a  hotel. 

' "  What  sort  of  a  boarding-house  ?  I 
know  of  a  good  many.  Some  's  right 
smart,  —  'ristocratic,  and  'ristocratic  pri- 
ces. Then  there 's  some  good  enough  in 
every  way,  only  not  quite  so  smart,  —  and 
with  this  advantage,  you  don't  have  the 
smartness  to  pay  for." 

"  I  prefer  to  go  to  a  good  house,  where 
there  are  nice  people,  without  too  much 
smartness  to  be  put  into  the  bill." 

"  I  know  jest  the  kind  of  place,  I  reck- 
on !"  —  and  the  driver  whipped  up  his 
jaded  horses. 

He  drew  up  before  a  respectable-look- 
ing wooden  tenement  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  windows  of  which,  just  light- 
ed up,  looked  warm  and  inviting  to  the 
chilled  and  weary  traveller. 

"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Markham ! "  said 
the  driver  to  a  kindly-looking  lady  who 
came  to  the  door  at  his  knock.  "  Got 
room  for  a  boarder  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure.  I  'm  afraid 
not,"  said  the  lady,  loud  enough  for  Sal- 
mon to  hear  and  be  discouraged.  /'  There 
's  only  half  a  room  unoccupied,  —  if  he 
would  be  content  with  that,  and  if  he  's 
the  right  sort  of  person  " 

Here  she  said  something  in  a  whisper 
to  the  driver,  who  apparently  pointed  out 
Salmon  to  her  inspection. 
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But  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  decide 
whether  he  would  do  to  put  into  the 
room  with  Williams ;  so  Salmon  had  to 
get  down  and  show  himself.  She  ex- 
amined him,  and  he  inquired  her  terms. 
They  appeared  mutually  satisfied.  Ac- 
cordingly the  driver  received  directions 
to  deposit  Salmon's  baggage  in  the  entry ; 
and  the  hungry  and  "benumbed  young 
traveller  had  the  comfort  of  feeling  that 
he  had  reached  a  home. 

Grateful  at  finding  a  kind  woman's 
face  to  welcome  him,  —  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  economize  his  slender  means 
by  sharing  a  room  with  another  person, 
strongly  recommended  as  "very  quiet" 
by  Mrs.  Markham, — Salmon  washed  his 
face,  combed  his  hair,  and  ate  his  first 
snpper  in  Washington.  He  has  eaten 
better  suppers  there  since,  no  doubt,  — 
but  not  many,  I  fancy,  that  have  been 
sweetened  by  a  more  devout  sense  of  re- 
liance upon  Providence. 

Williams  was  a  companionable  person, 
who  had  a  place  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  talked  freely  about  the  kind 
of  work  he  had  to  do,  and  the  salary. 

"  Eight  hundred  a  year !  "  thought  Sal- 
mon, deeming  that  man  enviable  who 
had  constant  employment,  an  assured  po- 
sition, and  eight  hundred  a  year.  His 
ambition  was  to  get  a  living  simply, 
— to  place  his  foot  upon  some  certainty, 
however  humble,  with  freedom  from  this 
present  gnawing  anxiety,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  rising,  he  cared  not  how 
slowly,  to  the  place  which  he  felt  be- 
longed to  him  in  the  future.  Little  did 
he  dream  what  that  place  was,  when  he 
questioned  Williams  so  curiously  as  to 
what  sort  of  thing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment might  be. 

"  If  I  could  be  sure  of  half  that  salary, 
— or  even  of  three,  or  two  hundred,  just 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses,  the  first 
year,  —  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  ! " 

"  Have  n't  you  any  idea  wltat  you  are 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"  None  whatever." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  For  one  thing,  I  can  teach.  I  think 
I  shall  try  that." 


"  You  '11  find  it  a  mighty  hard  place  to 
get  pupils  ! "  said  Williams,  with  a  dubi- 
ous smile. 

.  Which  rather  gloomy  prediction  Sal- 
mon had  to  think  of  before  going  to 
bed. 

But  soon  another  subject,  which  he 
deemed  of  far  greater  importance,  octu- 
pied  his  mind.  He  had  of  late  been  se- 
riously considering  whether  it  was  hia 
duty  to  continue  his  private  devotions 
openly,  or  in  secret, — and  had  concluded, 
that,  when  occasion  seemed  to  require  it, 
he  ought  to  make  an  open  manifestation 
of  his  faith.  Here  now  was  a  test  for  his 
conscience.  His  room-mate  showed  no 
signs  of  going  out  again  that  night :  he 
had  pulled  off  his  boots,  put  on  his  slip- 
pers, and  lighted  his  pipe.  Salmon  had 
already  inferred,  from  the  tone  of  his 
conversation,  that  he  was  not  a  person 
who  could  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
religious  sentiments.  Yet  he  must  kneel 
there  in  his  presence,  if  he  knelt  at  all. 
It  was  not  the  fear  of  ridicule,  but  a  cer- 
tain sensitiveness  of  spirit,  which  caused 
him  to  shrink  from  the  act.  He  did  not 
hesitate  long,  however.  He  turned,  and 
knelt  by  his  chair.  Williams  took  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  looked  at  him 
over  his  shoulder  with  curious  amaze- 
ment. Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Sal- 
mon, feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to  in- 
trude his  devotions  upon  the  ear*of  an- 
other, prayed  silently;  and  Williams, 
compelled  to  respect  the  courageous,  yet 
quiet  manner  in  which  he  performed 
what  he  regarded  as  a  solemn  duty,  kept 
his  astonishment  to  himself. 

Then  Salmon  arose,  and  went  to  bed 
for  that  first  time  in  Washington  under 
Mrs.  Markham's  roof. 

On  the  twenty -third  of  December, 
1826,  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  "  National 
Intelligencer  " :  — 

"  SELECT  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL. 
"  The    Subscriber  intends  opening  a 
Select  Classical  School,  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  City,  to  commence  on  the 
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second  Monday  in  January.  His  num- 
ber of  pupils  will  be  limited  to  twenty, 
which  will  enable  him  to  devote  a  much 
larger  portion  of  his  time  and  attention 
than  ordinary  to  each  iijdividual  student. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  stud- 
ies preparatory  to  entering  College,  or, 
if  desired,  in  any  of  the  higher  branches 
of  a  classical  education.  The  subscriber 
pledges  himself  that  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  promote  both  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
those  who  may  be  confided  to  his  care. 
He  may  be  found  at  his  room,  three  doors 
west  of  Brown's  Hotel.  Reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay ;  Hon. 

D.  Chase  and  Hon.  H.  Seymour,  of  the 
Senate  ;  Hon.  I.  Bartlett  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam C.  Bradley,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  Rev.  Wm.  Hawley  and  Rev. 

E.  Allen. 

" SALMON  . 

"  Dec.  23  —  3td  &  eotJS." 

The  "  Hon.  Henry  Clay"  was  then  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  "  Hon.  D.  Chase  " 
referred  to  was  Salmon's  uncle  Dudley, 
then  United  States  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Congress  was  now  in  session,  and 
he  had  arrived  in  town.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  practical  sagacity,  and  kept  a 
true  heart  beating  under  an  exterior 
which  appeared  sometimes  austere  and 
eccentric.  He  had  the  year  before  been 
a  second  time  elected  to  the  Senate  ; 
and  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington, Salmon  had  gone  over  from  Han- 
over to  Woodstock  to  meet  him.  They 
occupied  the  same  room  at  the  tavern, 
and  the  uncle  had  given  the  nephew 
some  very  good  advice.  What  he  said 
of  the  human  passions  was  characteristic 
of  the  man ;  and  it  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  the  youth  :  — 

"  A  man's  passions  are  given  him  for 
good,  and  not  evil.  They  are  not  to  be 
destroyed,  but  controlled.  If  they  get 
the  mastery,  they  destroy  the  man  ;  but 
kept  in  their  place,  they  are  sources  of 
power  and  happiness." 

And  he  used  this  illustration,  which, 
though  the  same  thing  has  been  said  by 


others,  remains,  nevertheless,  fresh  as 
truth  itself:  — 

"  The  passions  are  the  winds  that  fill 
our  sails ;  but  the  helmsman  must  be 
faithful,  if  we  would  avoid  shipwreck, 
and  reach  the  happy  port  at  last." 

Salmon  had  remembered  well  these 
words  of  his  uncle,  and  the  night  spent 
with  him  at  the  Woodstock  inn.  Hear- 
ing of  his  arrival  in  Washington,  he  had 
called  on  him  at  his  boarding  -  house. 
The  Senator  received  him  kindly,  listen- 
ed to  his  plans,  approved  them,  and  help- 
ed him  to  procure  the  references  named 
in  the  advertisement. 

Day  after  day  the  advertisement  ap- 
peared ;  and  day  after  day  Salmon  wait- 
ed *for  pupils.  But  his  room,  "  three 
doors  west  of  Brown's  Hotel,"  remain- 
ed unvisited.  Sometimes,  at  first,  when 
there  came  a  knock  at  Mrs.  Markham's 
door,  his  heart  gave  a  bound  of  expec- 
tation ;  but  it  was  never  a  knock  for 
him. 

So  went  out  the  old  year,  drearily 
enough  for  Salmon.  He  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  people  ;  but  friends 
he  had  none.  There  was  nobody  to 
whom  he  could  open  his  heart,  —  for  he 
was  not  one  of  those  persons  "  of  so  loose 
soul "  that  they  hasten  to  pour  out  their 
troubles  and  appeal  for  sympathy  to  the 
first  chance-comer.  In  the  mean  time  the 
advertisement  was  to  be  paid  for,  barren 
of  benefit  though  it  had  been  to  him. 
There  was  also  his  board-bill  to  be  set- 
tled at  the  end  of  each  week ;  and  Salmon 
saw  his  slender  purse  grow  lank  and 
lanker  than  ever,  with  no  means  within 
his  reach  of  replenishing  it. 

The  new  year  came ;  but  it  brought  no 
brightening  skies  to  him.  Lonely  enough 
those  days  were  !  When  tired  of  wait- 
ing in  his  room,  he  would  go  out  and 
walk,  —  always  alone.  He  strolled  up 
and  down  the  Potomac,  and  sometimes 
crossed  over  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and 
climbed  the  brown,  wooded  baflks  there, 
and  listened  to  the  clamor  of  the  crows 
in  the  leafless  oak-trees.  There  was 
something  in  their  wild  cawing,  in  the 
desolateness  of  the  fields,  in  the  rush  of 
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the  cold  river,  that  suited  his  mood.  It 
was  winter  in  his  spirit  too.  just  then. 

Sometimes  he  visited  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  saw  the  great  legislators  of 
those  days.  There  was  something  here 
that  fed  his  heart.  Wintry  as  his  pros- 
pects were,  the  sun  still  shone  overhead ; 
his  courage  never  failed  him ;  he  never 
gave  way  to  weak  repining ;  and  when 
he  entered  those  halls, — when  he  saw  the 
deep  fire  in  the  eyes  of  Webster,  and 
heard  the  superb  thunder  of  his  voice,  — 
when  he  listened  to  the  witty  and  terri- 
ble invectives  of  Randolph,  that  "  meteor 
of  Congress,"  as  Benton  calls  him,  and 
watched  the  electric  effect  of  the  "  long 
and  skinny  forefinger  "  pointed  and  shak- 
en, —  when  charmed  by  this  speaker",  or 
convinced  by  that,  or  roused  to  indigna- 
tion by  another,  —  there  was  kindled  a 
sense  of  power  within  his  own  breast,  a 
fire  prophetic  of  his  future. 

On  returning  home,  he  would  look  on 
his  table  for  communications,  or  he  would 
ask,  "Has  anybody  called  for  me  to- 
day ?  "  But  there  was  never  any  letter ; 
and  Mrs.  Markham's  gentle  response  al- 
ways was,  "  No  one,  Sir." 

The  thirteenth  of  January  passed, — his 
birthday.  He  was  now  nineteen.  When 
the  world  is  bright  before  us,  birthdays 
are  not  so  unpleasant.  But  to  feel  that 
your  time  is  slipping  away  from  you, 
with  nothing  accomplishing,  —  to  see  no 
rainbow  of  promise  in  the  clouds,  —  to 
walk  the  streets  of  a  lonely  city,  and 
think  of  home,  —  these  things  make  a 
birthday  sad  and  solitary. 

At  last  his  money  was  all  gone.  The 
prospect  was  more  than  dismal,  —  it  was 
appalling.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 

Should  he  borrow  of  his  uncle  ?  "  Not 
unless  it  be  to  keep  me  from  starva- 
tion ! "  was  his  proud  resolve. 

Should  he  apply  to  his  mother  ?  The 
remembrance  of  what  she  had  already 
done  for  him  was  as  much  as  his  heart 
could  bear.  Her  image,  venerable,  pa- 
tient, blind,  was  before  him :  he  recalled 
the  sacrifices  she  had  made  for  his  sake, 
postponing  her  own  comfort,  and  accept- 
ing pain  and  privation,  in  order  that  her 


boy  might  have  an  education ;  and  he 
was  filled  with  remorse  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  never  before  fully  appreci- 
ated all  that  love  and  devotion.  For  so 
it  is :  seldom,  until  too  late,  comes  any 
true  recognition  of  such  sacrifices.  But 
when  she  who  made  them  is  no  longer 
with  us,  —  too  often,  alas,  when  she  has 
passed  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  filial 
gratitude  and  affection,  —  we  awake  at 
once  to  a  realization  of  her  worth  and  of 
our  loss. 

What  Salmon  did  was  to  make  a  con- 
fidant of  Mrs.  Markham  ;  for  he  felt  that 
she  at  least  ought  to  know  his  resources. 

"This  is  all  I  have  for  the  present," 
he  said  to  her  one  day,  when  paying  his 
week's  bill.  "  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  a  swin- 
dler,"— with  a  gloomy  smile. 

"  You  a  swindler !  "  exclaimed  the  good 
woman,  with  glistening  eyes.  "  I  would 
trust  you  as  far  as  I  would  trust  myself. 
If  you  have  n't  any  money,  never  mind. 
You  shall  stay,  and  pay  me  when  you 
can.  Don't  worry  yourself  at  all.  It 
will  turn  out  right,  I  am  sure.  You  '11 
have  pupils  yet." 

"I  trust  so,"  said  Salmon,  touched  by 
her  kindness.  "  At  all  events,  if  my  life 
is  spared,  you  shall  be  paid  some  day. 
Now  you  know  how  I  am  situated  ;  and 
if  you  choose  to  keep  me  longer  on  an 
uncertainty,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you." 

His  voice  shook  a  little  as  he  spoke. 

"  As  long  as  you  please,"  she  replied. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock. 

"  Maybe  that  is  for  you  !  " 

And  she  hastened  away,  rather  to  con- 
ceal her  emotion,  I  suspect,  than  in  the 
hope  of  admitting  a  patron  for  her  board- 
er. 

She  returned  in  a  minute  with  shining 
countenance. 

"  A  gentleman  and  his  little  boy,  to  see 

Mr. !  I  have  shown  them  into 

the  parlor." 

Salmon  was  amazed.  Could  it  be  true  ? 
A  pupil  at  last !  He  gave  a  hurried 
glance  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  straight- 
ened his  shirt-collar,  gave  his  hair  a  touch, 
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and  descended,  with  beating  heart,  to  meet 
his  visitor. 

He  was  dignified  enough,  however,  on 
entering  the  parlor,  and  so  cool  you 
would  never  have  suspected  that  he  al- 
•most  felt  his  fate  depending  upon  this 
gentleman's  business. 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  —  polite,  affa- 
ble, and  of  a  manner  so  gracious,  you 
would  have  said  he  had  come  to  beg  a 
favor,  rather  than  to  grant  one. 

"  This  is  Mr.  ?  My  name  is 

Bonfils.  This  is  my  little  boy.  We  have 
come  to  entreat  of  you  the  kindness  to 
take  him  into  your  school." 

"  I  will  do  so  most  gladly  ! "  said  Sal- 
mon, shaking  the  boy's  hand. 

"  You  are  very  good.  We  shall  be 
greatly  indebted  to  you.  WThen  does 
your  school  commence  ?  " 

"  As  soon,  Sir,  as  I  shall  have  engaged 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils.'-' 

"  Ah !  you  have  not  a  great  number, 
then  ?  " 

41 1  have  none,"  Salmon  was  obliged  to 
confess. 

"  None  ?  You  surprise  me  !  I  have 
seen  your  advertisement,  I  hear  good 
things  said  of  you,  —  why,  then,  no  pu- 
pils?" 

"  I  am  hardly  known  yet.  Allow  me  to 
count  your  son  here  my  first,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  others  will,  soon  come  in." 

"  Assuredly  !  Make  your  compliments 

to  Mr. ,  my  son.  I  shall  interest 

myself.  I  think  I  shall  send  you  some 
pupils.  In  mean  time,  my  son  will  wait." 

And  with  many  expressions  of  good- 
will the  cheerful  Monsieur  Bonfils  with- 
drew. 

This  was  a  gleam  of  hope.  The  door 
of  Providence  had  opened  just  a  crack. 

It  opened  no  farther,  however.  No 
more  pupils  came.  Salmon  waited.  Day 
after  day  glided  by  like  sand  under  his 
feet.  He  could  not  afford  even  to  ad- 
vertise now.  He  was  getting  fearfully 
in  debt ;  and  debt  is  always  a  nightmare 
to  a  generous  and  upright  mind. 

"  Any  pupils  yet  ?  "  asked  Monsieur 
Bonfils,  meeting  him,  one  day,  in  the 
street. 


"  Not  one  ! "  said  Salmon,  with  gloomy 
emphasis. 

"  Ah,  that  is  unfortunate  ! " 

He  expected  nothing  less  than  that 
the  Frenchman  would  add,  —  "  Then  I 
must  place  my  son  elsewhere."  But  no  ; 
he  was  polite  as  ever ;  he  was  charming. 

"  You  should  have  many  before  now. 
I  have  spoken  for  you  to  my  friends.  But 
patience,  my  dear  Sir.  You  will  suc- 
ceed. In  mean  time  we  will  wait." 

And  with  a  cordial  hand-shake,  and  a 
Parisian  flourish,  he  smilingly  passed  on, 
leaving  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  young 
man's  path. 

Now  Salmon  was  one  who  would  nev- 
er, if  he  could  help  it,  abandon  an  un- 
dertaking in  which  he  had  once  embark- 
ed. But  when  convinced  that  persist- 
ence was  hopeless,  then,  however  reluc- 
tantly, he  would  give  it  up.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  not  only  spend- 
ing his  time  and  exhausting  his  energies 
in  a  pursuit  which  grew  each  day  more 
and  more  dubious,  but  his  conscience 
was  stung  with  the  thought  that  he  was 
wronging  others.  Kind  as  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  was  to  him,  he  did  not  like  to  look 
her  in  the  face  and  feel  that  he  owed  her 
a  debt  which  was  always  increasing,  and 
which  he  knew  not  how  he  should  ever 
pay. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  a  place  in  the 
Department  ?  "  said  Williams,  that  en- 
viable fellow,  who  had  light  duties,  sev- 
eral hours  each  day  to  himself,  and  eight 
hundred  a  year ! 

"  That 's  more  easily  said  than  done ! " 
And  Salmon  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  it  is  n't ! "  The  fortunate  Wil- 
liams sat  with  his  legs  upon  the  table,  one 
foot  on  the  other,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  book  in  his  hand,  enjoying  himself. 
"  You  have  an  uncle  in  the  Senate.  Ask 
him  to  use  his  influence  for  you.  He  can 
get  you  a  place."  And  puffing  a  fragrant 
cloud  complacently  into  the  air,  he  re- 
turned to  his  pleasant  reading. 

Salmon  walked  the  room.  He  went 
out  and  walked  the  street.  A  sore  strug- 
gle was  taking  place  in  his  breast.  Should 
he  give  up  the  school  ?  Should  he  go  and 
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ask  this  tiling  of  his  uncle  ?  Oh,  for  some- 
body to  whom  he  could  go  for  counsel 
and  sympathy  ! 

"  Williams  is  perhaps  right.  I  may 
wait  a  year,  and  not  get  another  pupil. 
Meanwhile  I  am  growing  shabby.  I  need 
a  new  pair  of  boots.  My  washerwoman 
must  be  paid.  Why  not  get  a  clerkship 
as  a  temporary  thing,  if  nothing  more  ? 
My  uncle  can  get  it  for  me,  without  any 
trouble  to  himself.  It  is  not  like  asking 
him  for  money." 

Yet  he  dreaded  to  trouble  the  Senator 
even  thus  much.  Proud  and  sensitive 
natures  do  not  like  to  beg  favors,  any 
way. 

"  I  '11  wait  one  day  longer.  Then,  if 
not  a  pupil  applies,  I  '11  go  to  my  un- 
cle." 

He  waited  twenty-four  hours.  Not  a 
pupil.  Then,  desperate  and  discouraged 
at  last,  Salmon  buttoned  his  coat,  and 
walked  fast  through  the  streets  to  his  un- 
cle's boarding-house. 

It  was  evening.  The  Senator  was  at 
home. 

"Well,  Salmon? "inquiringly.  "How 
do  you  get  on  ?  " 

"  Poorly,"  said  Salmon,  sitting  down, 
with  his  hat  on  his  knee. 

"  You  must  have  patience,  boy ! "  said 
the  Senator,  laying  down  a  pamphlet 
open  at  the  page  where  he  was  reading 
when  his  nephew  came  in.  "  Pluck  and 
patience,  —  those  are  the  two  oars  that 
pull  the  boat." 

"  I  have  patience  enough,  and  I  don't 
think  I  'm  lacking  in  pluck,"  replied  Sal- 
mon, coldly.  "  But  one  thing  I  lack,  and 
am  likely  to  lack, —pupils.  I  've  only  one, 
and  I  expect  every  day  to  lose  him." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  said 
the  Senator,  perceiving  that  his  nephew 
had  come  for  something. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  you  get  me  a 
place  in  the  Treasury  Department." 

It  was  a  minute  before  Dudley  Chase 
replied.  He  took  up  the  pamphlet,  roll- 
ed it  together,  then  threw  it  abruptly 
upon  the  table. 

"  Salmon,"  said  he,  "  listen.  I  once 
got  an  appointment  for  a  nephew  of  mine, 


and  it  ruined  him.  If  you  want  half-a- 
dollar  with  which  to  buy  a  spade,  and  go 
out  and  dig  for  your  living,  I  '11  give  it 
to  you  cheerfully.  But  I  will  not  get  you 
a  place  under  Government." 

Salmon  felt  a  choking  sensation  in  his' 
throat.    He  knew  his  uncle  did  not  mean 
it  for  unkindness ;  but  the  sentence  seem- 
ed hard.     He  arose,  speechless  for  a  mo- 
ment, mechanically  brushing  his  hat. 

"  Thank  you.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
for  the  half-dollar.  I  shall  try  to  get  along 
without  the  appointment.  Good  night, 
uncle." 

"  Good  night,  Salmon."  Dudley  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door.  He  must 
have  seen  what  a  blow  he  had  given  him. 
"  You  think  me  harsh,"  he  added ;  "  but 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  see  that 
this  is  the  best  advice  I  could  give  you." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Salmon,  stiffly  ;  and 
he  walked -away,  filled  with  disappoint- 
ment and  bitterness. 

"  Well,  did  he  promise  it  ?  "  asked 
Williams,  who  sat  up  awaiting  his  re- 
turn. 

He  had  been  thinking  he  would  like 
to  have  Salmon  in  his  own  room  at  the 
Department ;  but  now,  seeing  how  seri- 
ous he  looked,  his  own  countenance  fell. 

"  What !  did  n't  he  give  you  any  en- 
couragement ?  " 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  said  Salmon, 
"  he  advised  me  to  buy  a  spade  and  go 
to  digging  for  my  living !  And  I  shall 
do  it  before  I  ask  again  for  an  appoint- 
ment." 

Williams  was  astonished.  He  thought 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  must  be  in- 
sane. 

But,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  per- 
haps he,  too,  saw  that  the  uncle  had  giv- 
en his  nephew  good  advice  indeed.  Wil- 
liams remained  a  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  was  never  anything  else.  Per- 
haps, if  Salmon  had  got  the  appointment 
he  sought,  he  would  have  become  a  clerk 
like  him,  and  would  never  have  been 
anything  else. 

In  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
Salmon  was  himself  a  Senator,  and  had 
the  making  of  such  clerks.  And  what 
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happened  a  dozen  years  later  ?  This  : 
he  who  had  once  sought  in  vain  a  petty 
appointment  was  called  to  administer 
the  finances  of  the  nation.  Instead  of  a 
clerk  grown  gray  in  the  Department,  to 
whom  the  irreverent  youngsters  might 

be  saying  to-day,  " ,  do  this,"  or, 

" ,  do  that,"  and  he  doeth  it,  he 

is  himself  the  supreme  ruler  there.  He 
could  never  have  got  that  place  by  pro- 
motion in  the  Department  itself.  I  men- 
tion this,  not  to  speak  slightingly  of 
clerkships,  —  for  he  who  does  his  duty 
faithfully  in  any  calling,  however  hum- 
ble, is  worthy  of  honor,  —  but  to  show 
that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  not  our 
ways,  and  that  often  we  are  disappoint- 
ed for  our  own  good.  Had  a  clerkship 
been  what  was  in  store  for  Salmon,  he 
would  have  obtained  it ;  but  since,  had 
he  got  it,  he  would  probably  have  never 
been  ready  to  give  it  up,  how  fortunate 
that  he  received  instead  the  offer  of  fifty 
cents  wherewith  to  purchase  a  spade  ! 

It  may  be,  when  the  new  Secretary 
entered  upon  his  duties,  Williams  was 
there  still ;  for  there  were  men  in  the 
Treasury  who  had  been  there  a  much 
longer  term  than  from  1826  to  1861.  I 
should  like  to  know.  I  can  fancy  him, 
gray  now,  slightly  bald,  and  rather  round- 
shouldered,  but  cheerful  as  a  cricket,  in- 
troducing himself  to  the  chief. 

"  My  name  is  Williams.  Don't  you 
remember  Williams,  — :  boarded  at  Mrs. 
Markham's  in  '26  and  '27,  when  you 
did?" 

"  What !  David  Williams  ?  Are  you 
here  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Honor."  (These  old  clerks 
all  say,  "  Your  Honor,"  in  addressing  the 
Secretary.  The  younger  ones  are  not  so 
respectful.)  "  I  was  never  so  lucky  as 
to  be  turned  out,  and  I  was  never  quite 
prepared  to  leave.  You  have  got  in  at 
last,  I  see  1  But  it  was  necessary  for  you 
to  make  a  wide  circuit  first,  in  order  to 
come  in  at  the  top  !  " 

Did  such  an  interview  ever  take  place, 
I  wonder  ? 

But  we  are  talking  of  that  evening  so 
long  ago,  when  Williams  seemed  the  lucky 


one,  and  things  looked  so  black  to  Sal- 
mon, after  he  had  asked  of  his  uncle 
bread,  and  received  (as  he  then  thought) 
a  stone. 

"  Well,  then  I  don't  know  what  the 
deuse  you  will  do ! "  said  Williams,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

You  would  have  said  that  his  hopes 
of  Salmon  were  likewise  ashes :  he  had 
entertained  himself  with  them  a  little 
while ;  now  they  were  burnt  out ;  and 
he  seemed  to  knock  them  out  of  his  pipe, 
too,  into  the  fire.  He  got  up,  yawned, 

said  he  pitied ,  and  went  to  bed. 

In .  a  little  while  his  breathing  denoted 
that  he  was  fast  asleep. 

Salmon  went  to  bed,  too ;  but  did  he 
sleep  ? 

Do  not  think,  after  all  this,  that  he 
gave  way  to  weak  despondency.  Some- 
thing within  him  seemed  to  say,  "  What 
you  have  you  must  obtain  through  ear- 
nest struggle  and  endeavor.  It  is  only 
commonplace  people  and  weaklings  who 
find  the  hinges  of  life  all  smoothly  oiled. 
Great  doors  do  not  open  so  easily.  Be 
brave,  be  strong,  be  great."  It  was  the 
voice  of  Faith  speaking  within  him. 

The  next  morning  he  arose,  more  a 
man  than  he  had  ever  felt  before.  This 
long  and  severe  trial  had  been  necessary 
to  develop  what  was  in  him.  His  self- 
reliance,  his  strength  of  character,  his 
faith  in  God's  providence,  —  these  were 
tried,  and  not  found  wanting. 

Still  the  veil  of  the  future  remained 
impenetrable.  Not  a  gleam  of  light  shone 
through  its  sable  folds.  He  could  only 
watch  for  its  uplifting,  and  sit  still. 

"  A  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  end- 
ing," said  Williams,  one  evening,  to  com- 
fort him. 

"  Yes,  —  and  a  good  beginning  some- 
times makes  a  bad  ending.  I  had  a  les- 
son on  that  subject  once.  When  I  was 
about  eleven  years  old,  I  started  from 
Keene,  with  one  of  my  sisters,  to  go  and 
visit  another  sister,  who  was  married  and 
living  at  Hookset  Falls,  over  on  the  Mer- 
rimac.'  It  was  in  winter,  and  we  set  out 
in  a  sleigh  with  one  horse.  I  was  driv- 
er. My  idea  of  sleighing  was  bells  and 
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fast  driving ;  and  I  put  the  poor  beast  up 
to  all  he  knew.  We  intended  to  reach 
a  friend's  house,  at  Peterborough,  before 
night;  but  I  found  I  had  used  up  our 
horse-power  before  we  had  made  much 
more  than  half  the  journey.  Then  came 
on  a  violent  snow-squall,  which  obliterat- 
ed the  track.  It  grew  dark ;  we  were 
blinded  by  the  storm  ;  we  got  into  drifts, 
and  finally  quite  lost  our  way.  Not  a 
house  was  in  sight,  and  the  horse  was 
tired  out.  The  prospect  of  a  night  in 
the  storm,  and  only  a  winding-sheet  of 
snow  to  cover  us,  made  me  bitterly  re- 
gret the  foolish  ambition  with  which  I 
had  set  out.  At  last  my  sister,  whose 
eyes  were  better  than  mine,  saw  a  light. 
"We  went  wallowing  through  the  drifts  to- 
wards it,  and  discovered  a  house.  Here 
we  got  a  boy  to  guide  us ;  and  so  at  last 
reached  our  friend's,  in  as  sad  a  plight  as 
ever  two  such  mortals  were  in.  Since 
which  time,"  added  Salmon,  "  I  have 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  slow  be- 
ginnings, with  steady  progress,  are  best." 

"That's  first-rate  philosophy!"  said 
Williams,  secretly  congratulating  himself, 
however,  on  having  made  what  he  con- 
sidered a  brisk  start  in  life. 

One  day  Salmon  passed  a  store  where 
some  spades  were  exposed  for  sale.  He 
stopped  to  look  at  them.  There  was  a 
strange  smile  on  his  face. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  digging  is  my  vo- 
cation !  Well,  it  is  an  honorable  one. 
I  only  wish  to  know  what  God  would 
have  me  to  do.  If  to  dig,  then  I  will  un- 
dertake it  cheerfully." 

However,  there  was  one  great  objec- 
tion to  his  lifting  a  spade.  It  would  first 
have  been  necessary  to  apply  to  his  un- 
cle for  the  once-rejected  half-dollar.  He 
was  determined  never  to  do  that. 

He  walked  home,  very  thoughtful.  He 
could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  that 
any  good  fortune  should  ever  happen  to 
him  in  Washington.  The  sights  of  the 
city  had  become  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  him,  associated  as  they  were  with  his 
hopes  deferred  and  his  heart  -  sickness. 
He  reached  his  door.  Mrs.  Markham 
met  him  with  beaming  countenance. 


"  There  is  a  gentleman  waiting  for 
you  !  I  reckon  it  *s  another  pupil !  " 

His  face  brightened  for  an  instant. 
But  it  was  clouded  again  quickly,  as  he 
reflected,  — 

"  One  more  pupil !  Very  likely !  That 
makes  two !  At  this  rate,  I  shall  have 
four  in  the  course  of  a  year ! " 

He  was  inclined  to  be  sarcastic  with 
himself.  But  he  checked  the  ungrateful 
thoughts  at  once. 

"  What  Providence  sends  me,  that  let 
me  cheerfully  and  thankfully  accept ! " 

He  entered  the  parlor.  A  gentleman- 
ly person,  with  an  air  of  culture,  advan- 
ced to  meet  him. 

"  This  is  Mr. ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,  Sir." 

"  Mrs.  Markham  said  you  would  be  in 
in  a  minute  ;  so  I  have  waited." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  do  so,  Sir.  Sit 
down." 

"  I  have  seen  your  advertisement  in 
the  '  Intelligencer.'  You  still  think  of 
establishing  a  school?" 

"  That  is  my  intention." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  been  success- 
ful in  obtaining  pupils  ?  " 

"  Not  very.  I  have  one  engaged.  I 
would  like  a  dozen  more,  to  begin  with." 

The  gentleman  took  his  hat.  "  Of 
course  he  will  go,  now  he  knows  what 
my  prospects  are ! "  But  Salmon  was 
mistaken.  The  visitor  seemed  to  have 
taken  his  hat  merely  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing something  in  his  hands,  to  occupy 
them. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  be  pleased 
to  listen  to  my  proposition  ? 

"  Certainly,  Sir." 

"  My  name  is  Plumley.  I  have  estab- 
lished a  successful  classical  school,  as  you 
may  be  aware.  It  is  in  G  Street." 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  Sir."  And  Sal- 
mon might  have  added,  "  I  have  envied 
you!" 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Plumley  has  recently  open- 
ed a  young  ladies'  school,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  all  our  expectations." 

"  I  congratulate  you  sincerely  !  " 

"  But  it  is  found  that  the  two  schools 
are  more  than  we  can  attend  to.  I  pro- 
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pose  to  give  up  one.  Now,  if  you  choose 
to  take  the  boys'  school  off  my  hands, 
I  will  make  over  my  entire  interest  in  it 
to  you.  Perhaps  you  may  know  the  char- 
acter the  school  sustains.  We  have,  as 
pupils,  sons  of  the  Honorable  Henry  Clay, 
William  Wirt,  Southard,  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  The  income  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  eight  hundred  a  year.  You 
can  go  in  next  Monday,  if  you  like." 

Thus  suddenly  the  door,  so  long  myste- 
riously closed,  flew  open  wide,  "  on  gold- 
en hinges  turning."  What  Salmon  saw 
within  was  heaven.  He  was  dazzled. 
He  was  almost  stunned  with  happiness. 
His  lips  quivered,  his  voice  failed  him  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Plumley,  this  is  —  you  are  — 
too  kind !  " 

"  You  accept  ?  " 

"  Most  gratefully ! " 

The  young  man  was  regaining  posses- 
sion of  himself.  He  grasped  the  other's 
hand. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  this  is  to  me, 
Sir  1  You  cannot  know  from  what  you 
have  saved  me !  Providence  has  surely 
sent  you  to  me !  I  cannot  thank  you 
now ;  but  some  day  —  perhaps  —  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  do  you  a  service." 

He  was  not  the  only  one  happy.  Mr. 
Plumley  felt  the  sweetness  of  doing  a 
kind  action  for  one  who  was  truly  wor- 
thy and  grateful.  From  that  moment 
they  were  friends.  Salmon  engaged  to 
see  him  again,  and  make  arrangements 
for  entering  the  school  the  next  Monday ; 
and  they  parted. 

His  benefactor  gone,  Salmon  hastened 
to  tell  the  good  news  to  Mrs.  Markham. 


But  he  could  not  remain  in  the  house. 
His  joy  was  too  great  to  be  thus  confined. 
Again  he  went  out,  —  but  how  different 
now  the  world  looked  to  his  eyes!  He 
had  not  observed  before  that  it  was  such 
a  lovely  spring  day.  The  sky  overhead 
was  of  heaven's  deepest  hue.  The  pure, 
sweet  air  was  like  the  elixir  of  life.  The 
hills  were  wondrously  beautiful,  all  about 
the  city ;  and  it  seemed,  that,  whichever 
way  he  turned,  there  were  birds  singing 
in  sympathy  with  his  joy.  The  Potomac, 
stretching  away  with  soft  and  misty  glim- 
mer between  its  hazy  banks,  was  like  the 
river  of  some  exquisite  dream. 

It  was  no  selfish  happiness  he  felt.  He 
thought  of  his  mother  and  sisters  at  home, 
— of  all  those  tt>  whom  he  was  indebted ; 
and  in  the  lightness  of  his  spirit,  after  its 
heavy  burden  had  been  taken  away,  he 
lifted  up  his  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  the 
Giver  of  all  blessings. 

The  school,  transferred  to  his  charge, 
continued  successful ;  and  it  opened  the 
way  to  successes  of  greater  magnitude. 
Through  all  his  subsequent  career  he 
looked  back  to  this  as  the  beginning ; 
and  he  ever  retained  for  Mr.  Plumley 
the  feeling  we  cherish  for  one  whom  we 
regard  as  a  Heaven-appointed  agent  of 
some  great  benefaction.  Were  it  not  for 
trenching  upon  ground  too  private  and 
personal,  we  might  here  complete  the  ro- 
mance, by  relating  how  the  young  man's 
vaguely  uttered  presentiment,  that  he 
might  some  day  render  him  a  service, 
was,  long  afterwards,  touchingly  realiz- 
ed. But  enough.  All  we  promised  our- 
selves at  the  start  was  a  glance  at  the 
Secretary's  first  visit  to  Washington. 
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HOUSE  AND  HOME  PAPERS. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  CROWFEELD. 

IV. 


TALKING  to  you  in  this  way  once  a 
month,  O  my  confidential  reader,  there 
seems  to  be  danger,  as  in  all  intervals  of 
friendship,  that  we  shall  not  readily  be 
able  to  take  up  our  strain  of  conversation 
just  where  we  left  off.  Suffer  me,  there- 
fore, to  remind  you  that  the  month  past 
left  us  seated  at  the  fireside,  just  as  we 
had  finished  reading  of  what  a  home  was, 
and  how  to  make  one. 

The  fire  had  burned  lew,  and  great, 
solid  hickory  coals  were  winking  dream- 
ily at  us  from  out  their  fluffy  coats  of 
white  ashes,  — just  as  if  some  household 
sprite  there  were  opening  now  one  eye 
and  then  the  other,  and  looking  in  a 
sleepy,  comfortable  way  at  us. 

The  close  of  my  piece,  about  the  good 
house-mother,  had  seemed  to  tell  on  my 
little  audience.  Marianne  had  nestled 
close  to  her  mother,  and  laid  her  head 
on  her  knee  ;  and  though  Jennie  sat  up 
straight  as  a  pin,  yet  her  ever-busy  knit- 
ting was  dropped  in  her  lap,  and  I  saw 
the  glint  of  a  tear  in  her  quick,  sparkling 
eye,  —  yes,  actually  a  little  bright  bead 
fell  upon  her  work ;  whereupon  she  start- 
ed up  actively,  and  declared  that  the  fire 
wanted  just  one  more  stick  to  make  a 
blaze  before  bedtime ;  and  then  there 
was  such  a  raking  among  the  coals,  such 
an  adjusting  of  the  andirons,  such  vigor- 
ous arrangement  of  the  wood,  and  such  a 
brisk  whisking  of  the  hearth-brush,  that 
it  was  evident  Jennie  had  something  on 
her  mind. 

When  all  was  done,  she  sat  down  again 
and  looked  straight  into  the  blaze,  which 
went  dancing  and  crackling  up,  casting 
glances  and  flecks  of  light  on  our  pictures 
and  books,  and  making  all  the  old,  famil- 
iar furniture  seem  full  of  life  and  motion. 

"  I  think  that 's  a  good  piece,"  she  said, 
decisively.  "  I  think  those  are  things  that 
should  be  thought  about." 


Now  Jennie  was  the  youngest  of  our 
flock,  and  therefore,  in  a  certain  way, 
regarded  by  my  wife  and  me  as  peren- 
nially "  the  baby  " ;  and  these  little,  old- 
fashioned,  decisive  ways  of  announcing 
her  opinions  seemed  so  much  a  part  of 
her  nature,  so  peculiarly  "  Jennyish,"  as 
I  used  to  say,  that  my  wife  and  I  only 
exchanged  amused  glances  over  her  head, 
when  they  occurred. 

In  a  general  way,  Jennie,  standing  in 
the  full  orb  of  her  feminine  instincts  like 
Diana  in  the  moon,  rather  looked  down 
on  all  masculine  views  of  women's  mat- 
ters as  "  tolerabiles  ineptice  " ;  but  to- 
wards her  papa  she  had  gracious  turns 
of  being  patronizing  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  one  of  these  turns  was  evidently  at 
its  flood-tide,  as  she  proceeded  to  say,  — 

"J  think  papa  is  right,  —  that  keeping 
house  and  having  a  home,  and  all  that,  is 
a  very  serious  thing,  and  that  people  go 
into  it  with  very  little  thought  about  it. 
I  really  think  those  things  papa  has  been 
saying  there  ought  to  be  thought  about." 

"  Papa,"  said  Marianne,  "  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  exactly  how  you  would 
spend  that  money  you  gave  me  for  house- 
furnishing.  I  should  like  just  your  views." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Jennie,  with  eager- 
ness ;  "  because  it  is  just  as  papa  says- 
—  a  sensible  man,  who  has  thought,  and 
had  experience,  can't  help  having  some 
ideas,  even  about  women's  affairs,  that 
are  worth  attending  to.  I  think  so,  de- 
cidedly." 

I  acknowledged  the  compliment  for  my 
sex  and  myself  with  my  best  bow. 

"  But  then,  papa,"  said  Marianne,  "  I 
can't  help  feeling  sorry  that  one  can't  live 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  beautiful  things 
around  one.  I  'm  sorry  they  must  cost 
so  much,  and  take  so  much  care,  for  I  am 
made  so  that  I  really  want  them.  I  do 
so  like  to  see  pretty  things !  I  do  like 
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rich  carpets  and  elegant  carved  furniture, 
and  fine  china  and  cut-glass  and  silver. 
I  can't  bear  mean,  common-looking  rooms. 
I  should  so  like  to  have  my  house  look  beau- 
tiful!" 

"  Your  house  ought  not  to  look  mean 
and  common, — your  house  ought  to  look 
beautiful,"  I  replied.  "  It  would  be  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  have  it  otherwise.  No 
house  ought  to  be  fitted  up  for  a  future 
home  without  a  strong  and  a  leading  ref- 
erence to  beauty  in  all  its  arrangements. 
If  I  were  a  Greek,  I  should  say  that  the 
first  household  libation  should  be  made  to 
beauty ;  but,  being  an  old-fashioned  Chris- 
tian, I  would  say  that  he  who  prepares  a 
home  with  no  eye  to  beauty  neglects  the 
example  of  the  great  Father  who  has  fill- 
ed our  earth -home  with  such  elaborate 
ornament." 

"  But  then,  papa,  there 's  the  money  ! " 
said  Jennie,  shaking  her  little  head  wise- 
ly. "  You  men  don't  think  of  that.  You 
want  us  girls,  for  instance,  to  be  pat- 
terns of  economy,  but  we  must  always 
be  wearing  fresh,  nice  things ;  you  abhor 
soiled  gloves  and  worn  shoes :  and  yet  how 
is  all  this  to  be  done  without  money  ? 
And  it 's  just  so  in  housekeeping.  You 
sit  in  your  arm-chairs  and  conjure  up  vis- 
-  ions  of  all  sorts  of  impossible  things  to  be 
done  ;  but  when  mamma  there  takes  out 
that  little  account-book,  and  figures  away 
on  the  cost  of  things,  where  do  the  visions 
go?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  little  dear,  and 
you  talk  just  like  a  woman,"  —  (this  was 
my  only  way  of  revenging  myself,)  — "  that 
is  to  say,  you  jump  to  conclusions,  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge.  I  maintain  that 
in  house  -  furnishing,  as  well  as  woman- 
furnishing,  there  's  nothing  so  economical 
as  beauty." 

"  There  's  one  of  papa's  paradoxes !  " 
said  Jennie. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "  that  is  my  thesis,  which 
I  shall  nail  up  over  the  mantel-piece  there, 
as  Luther  nailed  his  to  the  church -door. 
It  is  time  to  rake  up  the  fire  now ;  but  to- 
morrow night  I  will  give  you  a  paper  on 
the  Economy  of  the  Beautiful." 


"  Come,  now  we  are  to  have  papa's 
paradox,"  said  Jennie,  as  soon  as  the  tea- 
things  had  been  carried  out. 

Entre  nous,  I  must  tell  you  that  insen- 
sibly we  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing our  tea  by  my  study-fire.  Tea,  you 
know,  is  a  mere  nothing  in  itself,  its  only 
merit  being  its  social  and  poetic  associa- 
tions, its  warmth  and  fragrance, — and  the 
more  socially  and  informally  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed, the  more  in  keeping  with  its  airy 
and  cheerful  nature. 

Our  circle  was  enlightened  this  even- 
ing by  the  cheery  visage  of  Bob  Stephens, 
seated,  as  of  right,  close  to  Marianne's 
work-basket. 

"  You  see,  Bob,"  said  Jennie,  "  papa 
has  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  most 
beautiful  things  are  always  the  cheap- 
est." 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Bob,  — 
"  for  there  's  a  carved  antique  bookcase 
and  study-table  that  I  have  my  eye  on, 
and  if  this  can  in  any  way  be  made  to 
appear " 

"  Oh,  it  won't  be  made  to  appear," 
said  Jennie,  settling  herself  at  her  knit- 
ting, "  only  in  some  transcendental,  po- 
etic sense,  such  as  papa  can  always  make 
out.  Papa  is  more  than  half  a  poet,  and 
his  truths  turn  out  to  be  figures  of  rhet- 
oric, when  one  comes  to  apply  them  to 
matters  of  fact." 

"  Now,  Miss  Jennie,  please  remember 
my  subject  and  thesis,"  I  replied, — "  that 
in  house-furnishing  there  is  nothing  so 
economical  as  beauty ;  and  I  will  make 
it  good  against  all  comers,  not  by  figures 
of  rhetoric,  but  by  figures  of  arithmetic. 
I  am  going  to  be  very  matter-of-fact  and 
commonplace  in  my  details,  and  keep 
ever  in  view  the  addition-table.  I  will 
instance  a  case  which  has  occurred  un- 
der my  own  observation." 

THE    ECONOMY  OF    THE    BEAUTIFUL. 

Two  of  the  houses  lately  built  on  the 
new  land  in  Boston  were  bought  by  two 
friends,  Philip  and  John.  Philip  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  paid  the  cash  down 
for  his  house,  without  feeling  the  slightest 
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vacancy  in  his  pocket.  John,  who  was  an 
active,  rising  young  man,  just  entering  on 
a  flourishing  business,  had  expended  all 
his  moderate  savings  for  years  in  the  pur- 
chase of 'his  dwelling,  and  still  had  a  mort- 
gage remaining,  which  he  hoped  to  clear 
off  by  his  future  successes.  Philip  begins 
the  work  of  furnishing  as  people  do  with 
whom  money  is  abundant,  and  who  have 
simply  to  go  from  shop  to  shop  and  order 
all  that  suits  their  fancy  and  is  consid- 
ered '  the  thing '  in  good  society.  John 
begins  to  furnish  with  very  little  money. 
He  has  a  wife  and  two  little  ones,  and  he 
wisely  deems  that  to  insure  to  them  a 
well-built  house,  in  an  open,  airy  situ- 
ation, with  conveniences  for  warming, 
bathing,  and  healthy  living;  is  a  wise  be- 
ginning in  life ;  but  it  leaves  him  little 
or  nothing  beyond. 

Behold,  then,  Philip  and  his  wife,  well 
pleased,  going  the  rounds  of  shops  and 
stores  in  fitting  up  their  new  dwelling, 
and  let  us  follow  step  by  step.  To  be- 
gin with  the  wall-paper.  Imagine  a  front 
and  back  parlor,  with  folding-doors,  with 
two  south  windows  on  the  front,  and  two 
looking  on  a  back  court,  after  the  general 
manner  of  city  houses.  We  will  suppose 
they  require  about  thirty  rolls  of  wall-pa- 
per. Philip  buys  the  heaviest  French  vel- 
vet, with  gildings  and  traceries,  at  four 
dollars  a  roll.  This,  by  the  time  it  has 
been  put  on,  with  gold  mouldings,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  established  taste  of  the  best 
paper-hangers,  will  bring  the  wall-paper 
of  the  two  rooms  to  a  figure  something  like 
two  hundred  dollars.  Now  they  proceed 
to  the  carpet-stores,  and  there  are  thrown 
at  their  feet  by  obsequious  clerks  velvets 
and  Axminsters,  with  flowery  convolu- 
tions and  medallion -centres,  as  if  the 
flower-gardens  of  the  tropics  were  whirl- 
ing in  waltzes,  with  graceful  lines  of  ara- 
besque, —  roses,  callas,  lilies,  knotted, 
wreathed,  twined,  with  blue  and  crim- 
son and  golden  ribbons,  dazzling  marvels 
of  color  and  tracery.  There  is  no  restraint 
in  price,— four  or  six  dollars  a  yard,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  them, — and  soon  a  magic 
'flower-garden  blooms  on  the  floors,  at  a 
cost  of  five  hundred  dollars.  A  pair  of 


elegant  rugs,  at  fifty  dollars  apiece,  com- 
plete the  inventory,  and  bring  our  rooms 
to  the  mark  of  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
papering  and  carpeting  alone.  Now  come 
the  great  mantel  -  mirrors  for  four  hun- 
dred more,  and  our  rooms  progress.  Then 
comes  the  upholsterer,  and  measures  our 
four  windows,  that  he  may  skilfully  bar- 
ricade them  from  air  and  sunshine.  The 
fortifications  against  heaven,  thus  prepar- 
ed, cost,  in  the  shape  of  damask,  cord, 
tassels,  shades,  laces,  and  cornices,  about 
two  hundred  dollars  per  window.  To  be 
sure,  they  make  the  rooms  close  and  som- 
bre as  the  grave ;  but  they  are  of  the 
most  splendid  stuffs ;  and  if  the  sun  would 
only  reflect,  he  would  see,  himself,  how 
foolish  it  was  for  him  to  try  to  force 
himself  into  a  window  guarded  by  his 
betters.  If  there  is  anything  cheap  and 
plebeian,  it  is  sunshine  and  fresh  air  ! 
Behold  us,  then,  with  our  two  rooms  pa- 
pered, carpeted,  and  curtained  for  two 
thousand  dollars ;  and  now  are  to  be  put 
in  them  sofas,  lounges,  etageres,  centre- 
tables,  screens,  chairs  of  every  pattern 
and  device,  for  which  it  is  but  moder- 
ate to  allow  a  thousand  more.  We  have 
now  two  parlors  furnished  at  an  outlay 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  without  a  sin- 
gle picture,  a  single  article  of  statuary, 
a  single  object  of  Art  of  any  kind,  and 
without  any  light  to  see  them  by,  if  they 
were  there.  We  must  say  for  our  Bos- 
ton upholsterers  and  furniture  -  makers 
that  such  good  taste  generally  reigns  in 
their  establishments  that  rooms  furnish- 
ed at  hap-hazard  from  them  cannot  fail 
of  a  certain  air  of  good  taste,  so  far  as 
the  individual  things  are  concerned.  But 
the  different  articles  we  have  supposed, 
having  been  ordered  without  reference 
to  one  another  or  the  rooms,  have,  when 
brought  together,  no  unity  of  effect,  and 
the  general  result  is  scattering  and  con- 
fused. If  asked  how  Philip's  parlors  look, 
your  reply  is,  —  "  Oh,  the  usual  way  of 
such  parlors,  —  everything  that  such  peo- 
ple usually  get,— medallion-carpets,  carv- 
ed furniture,  great  mirrors,  bronze  man- 
tel-ornaments, and  so  on."  The  only  im- 
pression a  stranger  receives,  while  wait- 
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ing  in  the  dim  twilight  of  these  rooms,  is 
that  their  owner  is  rich,  and  able  to  get 
good,  handsome  things,  such  as  all  other 
rich  people  get. 

Now  our  friend  John,  as  often  happens 
in  America,  is  moving  in  the  same  social 
circle  with  Philip,  visiting  the  same  peo- 
ple,—  his  house  is  the  twin  of  the  one 
Philip  has  been  furnishing,  and  how  shall 
he,  with  a  few  hundred  dollars,  make  his 
rooms  even  presentable  beside  those  which 
Philip  has  fitted  up  elegantly  at  three 
thousand  ? 

Now  for  the  economy  of  beauty.  Our 
friend  must  make  his  prayer  to  the 
Graces,  —  for,  if  they  cannot  save  him, 
nobody  can.  One  thing  John  has  to  be- 
gin with,  that  rare  gift  to  man,  a  wife  with 
the  magic  cestus  of  Venus,  —  not  around 
her  waist,  but,  if  such  a  thing  could  be, 
in  her  finger-ends.  All  that  she  touches 
falls  at  once  into  harmony  and  propor- 
tion. Her  eye  for  color  and  form  is  in- 
tuitive: let  her  arrange  a  garret,  with 
nothing  but  boxes,  barrels,  and  cast-off 
furniture  in  it,  and  ten  to  one  she  makes 
it  seem  the  most  attractive  place  in  the 
house.  It  is  a  veritable  "gift  of  good 
faerie,"  this  tact  of  beautifying  and  ar- 
ranging, that  some  women  have,  —  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  has  a  real,  ma- 
terial value,  that  can  be  estimated  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Come  with  us  and  you 
can  see  the  pair  taking  their  survey  of 
the  yet  unfurnished  parlors,  as  busy  and 
happy  as  a  couple  of  blue-birds  picking  up 
the  first  sticks  and  straws  for  their  nest. 

"  There  are  two  sunny  windows  to  be- 
gin with,"  says  the  good  fairy,  with  an 
appreciative  glance.  "  That  insures  flow- 
ers all  winter." 

"  Yes,"  says  John ;  "  I  never  would 
look  at  a  house  without  a  good  sunny  ex- 
posure. Sunshine  is  the  best  ornament 
of  a  house,  and  worth  an  extra  thousand 
a  year." 

"  Now  for  our  wall-paper,"  says  she. 
"  Have  you  looked  at  wall-papers,  John  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  we  shall  get  very  pretty  ones 
for  thirty-seven  cents  a  roll ;  all  you  want 
of  a  paper,  you  know,  is  to  make  a  ground- 
tint  to  throw  out  your  pictures  and  other 


matters,  and  to  reflect  a  pleasant  tone  of 
light." 

"  Well,  John,  you  know  Uncle  James 
says  that  a  stone-color  is  the  best,  —  but 
I  can't  bear  those  cold  blue  grays." 

"  Nor  I,"  says  John.  "  If  we  must 
have  gray,  let  it  at  least  be  a  gray  suf- 
fused with  gold  or  rose-color,  such  as  you 
see  at  evening  in  the  clouds." 

"  So  I  think,"  responds  she  ;  "  but,  bet- 
ter, I  should  like  a  paper  with  a  tone 
of  buff,  —  something  that  produces  warm 
yellowish  reflections,  and  will  almost  make 
you  think  the  sun  is  shining  in  cold  gray 
weather ;  and  then  there  is  nothing  that 
lights  up  so  cheerfully  in  the  evening.  In 
short,  John,  I  think  the  color  of  a  zaffe- 
rano  rose  will  be  just  about  the  shade 
we  want." 

"  Well,  I  can  find  that,  in  good  Amer- 
ican paper,  as  I  said  before,  at  from 
thirty-seven  to  forty  cents  a  roll.  Then, 
our  bordering :  there 's  an  important  ques- 
tion, for  that  must  determine  the  carpet, 
the  chairs,  and  everything  else.  Now 
what  shall  be  the  ground  -  tint  of  our 
rooms  ?  " 

"  There  are  only  two  to  choose  be- 
tween," says  the  lady, — "  green  and  ma- 
roon :  which  is  the  best  for  the  picture  ?  " 

"I  think,"  says  John,  looking  above 
the  mantel-piece,  as  if  he  saw  a  picture 
there, — "  I  think  a  border  of  maroon  vel- 
vet, with  maroon  furniture,  is  the  best  for 
the  picture." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  she ;  "  and  then 
we  will  have  that  lovely  maroon  and 
crimson  carpet  that  I  saw  at  Lowe's;— it 
is  an  ingrain,  to  be  sure,  but  has  a  Brus- 
sels pattern,  a  mossy,  mixed  figure,  of 
different  shades  of  crimson ;  it  has  a  good 
warm,  strong  color,  and  when  I  come  to 
cover  the  lounges  and  our  two  old  arm- 
chairs with  maroon  rep,  it  will  make  such 
a  pretty  effect." 

"  Yes,"  said  John ;  "  and  then,  you 
know,  our  picture  is  so  bright,  it  will  light 
up  the  whole.  Everything  depends  on 
the  picture." 

Now  as  to  "  the  picture,"  it  has  a  story- 
must  be  told.  John,  having  been  all  hi» 
life  a  worshipper  and  adorer  of  beauty 
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and  beautiful  things,  had  never  passed  to 
or  from  his  business  without  stopping  at 
the  print-shop  windows,  and  seeing  a  lit- 
tle of  what  was  there. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  smit- 
ten to  the  heart  with  the  beauty  of  an 
autumn  landscape,  where  the  red  maples 
and  sumachs,  the  purple  and  crimson 
oaks,  all  stood  swathed  and  harmonized 
together  in  the  hazy  Indian-summer  at- 
mosphere. There  was  a  great  yellow 
chestnut -tree,  on  a  distant  hill,  which 
stood  out  so  naturally  that  John  instinc- 
tively felt  his  fingers  tingling  for  a  basket, 
and  his  heels  alive  with  a  desire  to  bound 
over  on  to  the  rustling  hill-side  and  pick 
up  the  glossy  brown  nuts.  Everything 
was  there  of  autumn,  even  to  the  golden- 
rod  and  purple  asters  and  scarlet  creep- 
ers in  the  foreground. 

John  went  in  and  inquired.  It  was 
by  an  unknown  French  artist,  without 
name  or  patrons,  who  had  just  come  to 
our  shores  to  study  our  scenery,  and  this 
was  the  first  picture  he  had  exposed  for 
sale.  John  had  just  been  paid  a  quar- 
ter's salary  ;  he  bethought  him  of  board- 
bill  and  washerwoman,  sighed,  and  faint- 
ly offered  fifty  dollars. 

To  his  surprise  he  was  taken  up  at 
once,  and  the  picture  became  his.  John 
thought  himself  dreaming.  He  examin- 
ed his  treasure  over  and  over,  and  felt 
sure  that  it  was  the  work  of  no  amateur 
beginner,  but  of  a  trained  hand  and  a 
true  artist-soul.  So  he  found  his  way  to 
the  studio  of  the  stranger,  and  apologized 
for  having  got  such  a  gem  for  so  much 
less  than  its  worth.  "  It  was  all  I  could 
give,  though,"  he  said ;  "  and  one  who 
paid  four  times  as  much  could  not  value 
it  more."  And  so  John  took  one  and 
another  of  his  friends,  with  longer  purses 
than  his  own,  to  the  studio  of  the  modest 
stranger ;  and  now  his  pieces  command 
their  full  worth  in  the  market,  and  he 
works  with  orders  far  ahead  of  his  ability 
to  execute,  giving  to  the  canvas  the  traits 
of  American  scenery  as  appreciated  and 
felt  by  the  subtile  delicacy  of  the  French 
mind, — our  rural  summer  views,  our  au- 
tumn glories,  and  the  dreamy,  misty  del- 


icacy of  our  snowy  winter  landscapes. 
Whoso  would  know  the  truth  of  the  same, 
let  him  inquire  for  the  modest  studio  of 
Morvillier,  at  Maiden,  scarce  a  bow-shot 
from  our  Boston. 

This  picture  had  always  been  the  rul- 
ing star  of  John's  house,  his  main  de- 
pendence for  brightening  up  his  bachelor- 
apartments;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
task  of  furbishing  those  same  rooms  for 
a  fair  occupant,  the  picture  was  still  his 
mine  of  gold.  For  a  picture,  painted  by 
a  real  artist,  who  studies  Nature  minute- 
ly and  conscientiously,  has  something  of 
the  charm  of  the  good  Mother  herself,  — 
something  of  her  faculty  of  putting  on 
different  aspects  under  different  lights. 
John  and  his  wife  had  studied  their  pic- 
ture at  all  hours  of  the  day :  they  had 
seen  how  it  looked  when  the  morning 
sun  came  aslant  the  scarlet  maples  and 
made  a  golden  shimmer  over  the  blue 
mountains,  how  it  looked  toned  down  in 
the  cool  shadows  of  afternoon,  and  how 
it  warmed  up  in  the  sunset,  and  died 
off  mysteriously  into  the  twilight ;  and 
now,  when  larger  parlors  were  to  be  fur- 
nished, the  picture  was  still  the  tower 
of  strength,  the  rallying  -  point  of  their 
hopes. 

"  Do  you  know,  John,"  said  the  wife, 
hesitating,  "  I  am  really  in  doubt  wheth- 
er we  shall  not  have  to  get  at  least  a  few 
new  chairs  and  a  sofa  for  our  parlors? 
They  are  putting  in  such  splendid  things 
at  the  other  door  that  I  am  positively 
ashamed  of  ours ;  the  fact  is,  they  look 
almost  disreputable,  —  like  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  laughing,  "  I  don't 
suppose  all  together  sent  to  an  auction- 
room  would  bring  us  fifty  dollars,  and  yet, 
such  as  they  are,  they  answer  the  place 
of  better  things  for  us ;  and  the  fact  is, 
Mary,  the  hard  impassable  barrier  in  the 
case  is,  that  there  really  is  no  money  to 
get  any  more." 

"  Ah,  well,  then,  if  there  is  n't,  we 
must  see  what  we  can  do  with  these,  and 
summon  all  the  good  fairies  to  our  aid," 
said  Marjr.  "  There  's  your  little  cabinet- 
maker, John,  will  look  over  the  things, 
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and  furbish  them  up;  there  's  that  brok- 
en arm  of  the  chair  must  be  mended,  and 
everything  revarnished ;  then  I  have  found 
such  a  lovely  rep,  of  just  the  richest  shade 
of  maroon,  inclining  to  crimson,  and  when 
we  come  to  cover  the  lounges  and  arm- 
chairs and  sofas  and  ottomans  all  alike, 
you  know  they  will  be  quite  another 
thing." 

"  Trust  you  for  that,  Mary !  By-the- 
by,  I  've  found  a  nice  little  woman,  who 
has  worked  on  upholstery,  who  will  come 
in  by  the  day,  and  be  the  hands  that  shall 
execute  the  decrees  of  your  taste." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  we  shall  get  on  cap- 
itally. Do  you  know  that  I  'm  almost 
glad  we  can't  get  new  things  ?  it 's  a  sort 
of  enterprise  to  see  what  we  can  do  with 
old  ones." 

"Now,  you  see,  Mary,"  said  John,  seat- 
ing himself  on  a  lime-cask  which  the  plas- 
terers had  left,  and  taking  out  his  mem- 
orandum-book, "  you  see,  I  've  calculated 
this  thing  all  over  ;  I  've  found  a  way  by 
which  I  can  make  our  rooms  beautiful 
and  attractive  without  a  cent  expended 
on  new  furniture." 
"  Well,  let 's  hear." 
"  Well,  my  way  is  short  and  simple. 
We  must  put  things  into  our  rooms  that 
people  will  look  at,  so  that  they  will  for- 
get to  look  at  the  furniture,  and  never 
once  trouble  their  heads  about  it.  Peo- 
ple never  look  at  furniture  so  long  as 
there  is  anything  else  to  look  at ;  just  as 
Napoleon,  when  away  on  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions, being  told  that  the  French  popu- 
lace were  getting  disaffected,  wrote  back, 
'  Gild  the  dome  des  Invalides'  and  so 
they  gilded  it,  and  the  people,  looking  at 
that,  forgot  everything  else." 

"  But  I  'm  not  clear  yet,"  said  Mary, 
"  what  is  coming  of  this  rhetoric." 

"  Well,  then,  Mary,  I  '11  tell  you.  A 
suit  of  new  carved  black -walnut  furni- 
ture, severe  in  taste  and  perfect  in  style, 
such  as  I  should  choose  at  David  and 
Saul's,  could  not  be  got  under  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  I  have  n't  the  three  hun- 
dred to  give.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  ? 
We  must  fall  back  on  our  resources ;  we 
must  look  over  our  treasures.  We  have 


our  proof  cast  of  the  great  glorious  head 
of  the  Venus  di  Milo;   we  have  those 
six  beautiful  photographs  of  Rome,  that 
Brown  brought  to  us ;  we  have  the  great 
German  lithograph  of  the  San  Sisto  Moth- 
er and  Child,  and  we  have  the  two  angel- 
heads,  from  the  same ;  we  have  that  love- 
ly golden  twilight  sketch  of  Heade's ;  we 
have  some  sea-photographs  of  Bradford's ; 
we  have  an  original  pen-and-ink  sketch 
by  Billings ;  and  then,  as  before,  we  have 
'  our  picture.'     What  has  been  the  use  of 
our  watching  at  the  gates  and  waiting  at 
the  doors  of  Beauty  all  our  lives,  if  she  has 
n't  thrown  us  out  a  crust  now  and  then, 
so  that  we  might  have  it  for  time  of 
need?     Now,  you  see,  Mary,  we  must 
make  the  toilet  of  our  rooms  just  as  a 
pretty  woman  makes  hers  when  money 
runs  low,  and  she  sorts  and  freshens  her 
ribbons,  and  matches  them  to  her  hair 
and  eyes,  and,  with  a  bow  here,  and  a  bit 
of  fringe  there,  and  a  button  somewhere 
else,  dazzles  us  into  thinking  that  she 
has  an  infinity  of  beautiful  attire.     Our 
rooms  are  new  and  pretty  of  themselves, 
to  begin  with ;  the  tint  of  the  paper,  and 
the   rich  coloring  of  the  border,  corre- 
sponding with  the  furniture  and  carpets, 
will  make  them  seem  prettier.    And  now 
for  arrangement.     Take  this  front-room. 
I  propose  to  fill  those  two  recesses  each 
side  of  the  fireplace  with  my  books,  in 
their  plain  pine  cases,  just  breast-high 
from  the  floor :  they  are  stained  a  good 
dark  color,   and  nobody  need  stick   a 
pin  in  them  to  find  out  that  they  are 
not  rosewood.     The  top  of  these  shelves 
on  either  side  to  be  covered  with  the 
same  stuff  as  the  furniture,  finished  with 
a  crimson  fringe.     On  top  of  the  shelves 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  I  shall  set 
our  noble  Venus   di  Milo,  and  I  shall 
buy  at  Cicci's  the  lovely  Clytie,  and  put 
it  the  other  side.     Then  I  shall  get  of 
Williams  and  Everett  two  of  their  chro- 
mo  -  lithographs,  which  give  you  all  the 
style  and  charm  of  the  best  English  wa- 
ter -  color  school.     I  will  have  the  lovely 
Bay  of  Amalfi  over  my  Venus,  because 
she  came  from  those  suns  and  skies  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  I  will  hang  Lake 
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Como  over  my  Clytie.  Then,  in  the  mid- 
dle, over  the  fireplace,  shall  be  '  our  pic- 
ture.' Over  each  door  shall  hang  one 
of  the  lithographed  angel  -  heads  of  the 
San  Sisto,  to  watch  our  going -out  and 
coming-in ;  and  the  glorious  Mother  and 
Child  shall  hang  opposite  the  Venus  di 
Milo,  to  show  how  Greek  and  Christian 
unite  in  giving  the  noblest  type  to  wom- 
anhood. And  then,  when  we  have  all 
our  sketches  and  lithographs  framed  and 
hung  here  and  there,  and  your  flowers 
blooming  as  they  always  do,  and  your 
ivies  wandering  and  rambling  as  they 
used  to,  and  hanging  in  the  most  grace- 
ful ways  and  places,  and  all  those  little 
shells  and  ferns  and  vases,  which  you  are 
always  conjuring  with,  tastefully  arrang- 
ed, I  '11  venture  to  say  that  our  rooms 
will  be  not  only  pleasant,  but  beautiful, 
and  that  people  will  oftener  say,  'How 
beautiful ! '  when  they  enter,  than  if  we 
spent  three  times  the  money  on  new  fur- 
niture." 

In  the  course  of  a  year  after  this  conver- 
sation, one  and  another  of  my  acquaintan- 
ces were  often  heard  speaking  of  John 
Merton's  house.  "  Such  beautiful  rooms, 
— so  charmingly  furnished, — you  must  go 
and  see  them.  What  does  make  them  so 
much  pleasanter  than  those  rooms  in  the 
other  house,  which  have  everything  in 
them  that  money  can  buy  ?  "  So  said  the 
folk,  —  for  nine  people  out  often  only  feel 
the  effect  of  a  room,  and  never  analyze 
the  causes  from  which  it  flows :  they  know 
that  certain  rooms  seem  dull  and  heavy 
and  confused,  but  they  don't  know  why  ; 
that  certain  others  seem  cheerful,  airy, 
and  beautiful,  but  they  know  not  why. 
The  first  exclamation,  on  entering  John's 
parlors,  was  so  often,  "  How  beautiful ! " 
that  it  became  rather  a  by-word  in  the 
family.  Estimated  by  their  mere  money- 
value,  the  articles  in  the  rooms  were  of 
very  trifling  worth ;  but  as  they  stood  ar- 
ranged and  combined,  they  had  all  the 
effect  of  a  lovely  picture.  Although  the 
statuary  was  only  plaster,  and  the  photo- 
graphs and  lithographs  such  as  were  all 
within  the  compass  of  limited  means,  yet 
every  one  of  them  was  a  good  thiag  of 


its  own  kind,  or  a  good  reminder  of  some 
of  the  greatest  works  of  Art.  A  good 
plaster  cast  is  a  daguerreotype,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  great  statue,  though  it  may 
be  bought  for  five  or  six  dollars,  while 
its  original  is  not  to  be  had  for  any  nam- 
able  sum.  A  chromo-lJlhograph  of  the 
best  sort  gives  all  the  style  and  man- 
ner and  effect  of  Turner  or  Stanfield, 
or  any  of  the  best  of  modern  artists, 
though  you  buy  it  for  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars, and  though  the  original  would  com- 
mand a  thousand  guineas.  The  litho- 
graphs from  Raphael's  immortal  picture 
give  you  the  results  of  a  whole  age  of  ar- 
tistic culture,  in  a  form  within  the  com- 
pass of  very  humble  means.  There  is 
now  selling  for  five  dollars  at  Williams 
and  Everett's  a  photograph  of  Cheney's 
crayon  drawing  of  the  San  Sisto  Madon- 
na and  Child,  which  has  the  very  spirit 
of  the  glorious  original.  Such  a  picture, 
hung  against  the  wall  of  a  child's  room, 
would  train  its  eye  from  infancy ;  and 
yet  how  many  will  freely  spend  five  dol- 
lars in  embroidery  on  its  dress,  that  say 
they  cannot  afford  works  of  Art ! 

There  was  one  advantage  which  John 
and  his  wife  found  in  the  way  in  which 
they  furnished  their  house,  that  I  have 
hinted  at  before  :  it  gave  freedom  to 
their  children.  Though  their  rooms  were 
beautiful,  it  was  not  with  the  tantaliz- 
ing beauty  of  expensive  and  frail  knick- 
knacks.  Pictures  hung  against  the  wall, 
and  statuary  safely  lodged  on  brackets, 
speak  constantly  to  the  childish  eye,  but 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  childish  fingers, 
and  are  not  upset  by  childish  romps. 
They  are  not  like  china  and  crystal,  lia- 
ble to  be  used  and  abused  by  servants; 
they  do  not  wear  out ;  they  are  not  spoil- 
ed by  dust,  nor  consumed  by  moths.  The 
beauty  once  there  is  always  there ;  though 
the  mother  be  ill  and  in  her  chamber,  she 
has  no  fears  that  she  shall  find  it  all  Avreck- 
ed  and  shattered.  And  this  style  of  beau- 
ty, inexpensive  as  it  is,  compared  with 
luxurious  furniture,  is  a  means  of  cultiva- 
tion. No  child  is  ever  stimulated  to  draw 
or  to  read  by  an  Axminster  carpet  or 
a  carved  centre-table ;  but  a  room  sur- 
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rounded  with  photographs  and  pictures  I  will  write  another  on  the  moral  and  in- 

and  fine  casts  suggests  a  thousand  inqui-  tellectual  effects  of  house-furnishing, 
ries,  stimulates  the  little  eye  and  hand. 

The  child  is  found  with  its  pencil,  draw-  "  I  have  proved  my  point,  Miss  Jennie, 

ing  ;  or  he  asks  for  a  book  on  Venice,  or  have  I  not  ?  In  house-furnishing,  nothing 

wants  to  hear  the  history  of  the  Roman  is  more  economical  than  beauty." 

Forum.  "  Yes,  papa,"  said  Jennie ;  "  I  give  it 

But  I  have  made  my  article  too  long,  up." 


THE  BLACK  PREACHER. 

A  BRETON  LEGEND. 

Ax  Carnac  in  Brittany,  close  on  the  bay, 

They  show  you  a  church,  or  rather  the  gray 

Ribs  of  a  dead  one,  left  there  to  bleach 

With  the  wreck  lying  near  on  the  crest  of  the  beach ; 

Roofless  and  splintered  with  thunder-stone, 

'Mid  lichen-blurred  gravestones  all  alone, 

'T  is  the  kind  of  ruin  strange  sights  to  see 

That  may  have  their  teaching  for  you  and  me. 

Something  like  this,  then,  my  guide  had  to  tell, 

Perched  on  a  saint  cracked  across  when  he  fell. 

But  since  I  might  chance  give  his  meaning  a  wrench, 

He  talking  his  patois  and  I  English-French, 

I  '11  put  what  he  told  me,  preserving  the  tone, 

In  a  rhymed  prose  that  makes  it  half  his,  half  my  own. 

An  abbey-church  stood  here,  once  on  a  time, 

Built  as  a  death-bed  atonement  for  crime  : 

'T  was  for  somebody's  sins,  I  know  not  whose ; 

But  sinners  are  plenty,  and  you  can  choose. 

Though  a  cloister  now  of  the  dusk-winged  bat, 

'T  was  rich  enough  once,  and  the  brothers  grew  fat, 

Looser  in  girdle  and  purpler  in  jowl, 

Singing  good  rest  to  the  founder's  lost  soul. 

But  one  day  came  Northmen,  and  lithe  tongues  of  fire 

Lapped  up  the  chapter-house,  licked  off  the  spire, 

And  left  all  a  rubbish-heap,  black  and  dreary, 

Where  only  the  wind  sings  miserere. 

Of  what  the  monks  came  by  no  legend  runs, 

At  least  they  were  lucky  in  not  being  nuns. 

No  priest  has  kneeled  since  at  the  altar's  foot, 
Whose  crannies  are  searched  by  the  nightshade's  root, 
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Nor  sound  of  service  is  ever  heard, 
Except  from  throat  of  the  unclean  bird, 
Hooting  to  unassoiled  shapes  as  they  pass 
In  midnights  unholy  his  witches'  mass, 
Or  shouting  "  Ho  !  ho  ! "  from  the  belfry  high 
As  the  Devil's  sabbath-train  whirls  by ; 
But  once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  All-Souls, 
Through  these  arches  dishallowed  the  organ  rolls, 
Fingers  long  fleshless  the  bell-ropes  work, 
The  chimes  peal  muffled  with  sea-mists  mirk, 
The  skeleton  windows  are  traced  anew 
On  the  baleful  flicker  of  corpse-lights  blue, 
And  the  ghosts  must  come,  so  the  legend  saith, 
To  a  preaching  of  Reverend  Doctor  Death. 

Abbots,  monks,  barons,  and  ladies  fair 

Hear  the  dull  summons  and  gather  there : 

No  rustle  of  silk  now,  no  clink  of  mail, 

Nor  ever  a  one  greets  his  church-mate  pale  ; 

No  knight  whispers  love  in  the  chatelaine's  ear, 

His  next-door  neighbor  this  five  hundred  year ; 

No  monk  has  a  sleek  benedicite 

For  the  great  lord  shadowy  now  as  he ; 

Nor  needeth  any  to  hold  his  breath, 

Lest  he  lose  the  least  word  of  Doctor  Death. 

He  chooses  his  text  in  the  Book  Divine, 

Tenth  verse  of  the  Preacher  in  chapter  nine :  — 

"  '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  shall  find  thee  to  do, 

That  do  with  thy  whole  might,  or  thou  shalt  rue ; 

For  no  man  is  wealthy  or  wise  or  brave 

In  that  quencher  of  might-bes  and  would-bes,  the  grave.' 

Bid  by  the  Bridegroom,  '  To-morrow,'  ye  said, 

And  To-morrow  was  digging  a  trench  for  your  bed ; 

Ye  said,  '  God  can  wait ;  let  us  finish  our  wine  ' ; 

Ye  had  wearied  Him,  fools,  and  that  last  knock  was  mine ! " 

But  I  can't  pretend  to  give  you  the  sermon, 

Or  say  if  the  tongue  were  French,  Latin,  or  German ; 

Whatever  he  preached  in,  I  give  you  my  word 

The  meaning  was  easy  to  all  that  heard  ; 

Famous  preachers  there  have  been  and  be, 

But  never  was  one  so  convincing  as  he  ; 

So  blunt  was  never  a  begging  friar, 

No  Jesuit's  tongue  so  barbed  with  fire, 

Cameronian  never,  nor  Methodist, 

Wrung  gall  out  of  Scripture  with  such  a  twist. 

And  would  you  know  who  his  hearers  must  be  ? 
I  tell  you  just  what  my  guide  told  me  : 
Excellent  teaching  men  have,  day  and  night, 
From  two  earnest  friars,  a  black  and  a  white, 
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The  Dominican  Death  and  the  Carmelite  Life  ; 

And  between  these  two  there  is  never  strife, 

For  each  has  his  separate  office  and  station, 

And  each  his  own  work  in  the  congregation ; 

Whoso  to  the  white  brother  deafens  his  ears, 

And  cannot  be  wrought  on  by  blessings  or  tears, 

Awake  in  his  coffin  must  wait  and  wait, 

In  that  blackness  of  darkness  that  means  too  late, 

And  come  once  a  year,  when  the  ghost-bell  tolls, 

As  till  Doomsday  it  shall  on  the  eve  of  All- Souls, 

To  hear  Doctor  Death,  whose  words  smart  with  the  brine 

Of  the  Preacher,  the  tenth  verse  of  chapter  nine. 
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MODERN  times  began  in  France  with 
the  death  of  Mazarin.  Spain,  Austria, 
and  Italy  no  longer  led  the  world  in 
politics,  literature,  and  refinement.  The 
grande  nation,  delivered  from  Lirjue  and 
Fronde,  took  her  position  with  England 
at  the  head  of  civilized  Europe.  This 
great  change  had  been  going  on  during 
eighty  years  of  battle,  murder,  anarchy, 
and  confusion.  As  always,  the  new  grew 
up  unnoticed,  until  it  overtopped  the 
old.  The  transformation  was  complete 
in  1661,  when  Louis  XIV.  appeared  up- 
on the  scene,  and  gave  his  name  to  this 
brilliant  period,  with  not  much  better 
claim  to  the  distinction  than  had  Ves- 
pucci to  America. 

There  had  been  a  prodigious  yield  of 
brains  in  France.  A  host  of  clever  men 
developed  the  new  ideas  in  every  direc- 
tion. Philosophy  and  science,  literature 
and  language,  manners,  habits,  dress,  as- 
sumed the  forms  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar.  Then  commenced  the  grand 
siecle,  the  era  Frenchmen  date  from. 
They  look  upon  those  gallant  ancestors 
almost  as  contemporaries,  and  still  admire 
their  feats  in  war,  and  laugh  over  their 
strokes  of  wit.  The  books  they  wrote  be- 
came classics,  and  were  in  all  hands  until 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 


Latterly,  indeed,  they  have  been  less 
read,  for  thought  is  turning  to  fresh  fields, 
and  society  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a 
new  erai 

No  man  more  fully  recognized  the  great 
change  that  was  going  on,  or  did  more  to 
help  it  forward,  than  Nicolas  Fouquet, 
Vicomte  de  Vaux,  and  Marquis  de  Belle- 
ile,  —  but  better  known  as  the  Surin- 
tendant.  In  the  pleasant  social  annals  of 
France,  Fouquet  is  the  type  of  splendor, 
and  of  sudden,  hopeless  ruin.  "  There 
was  never  a  man  so  magnificent,  there 
was  never  a  man  so  unfortunate,"  say 
the  lively  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  their 
Memoires.  His  story  is  told  to  point  the 
old  and  dreary  moral  of  the  instability  of 
human  prosperity.  It  is,  indeed,  like  a 
tale  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  The  Der- 
vish is  made  Grand  Vizier.  He  marries 
the  Sultan's  daughter.  His  palace  owes 
its  magical  beauty  to  the  Genies.  The 
pillars  are  of  jasper,  the  bases  and  capi- 
tals of  massive  gold.  The  Sultan  frowns, 
waves  his  hand,  and  the  crowd,  who  kiss- 
ed the  favorite's  slipper  yesterday,  hoot 
and  jeer  as  they  see  him  pass  by  to  his 
dungeon,  disgraced,  stripped,  and  beaten. 
Fouquet  was  of  good  family,  the  son 
of  a  Councillor  of  State  in  Louis  XIII. 's 
time.  Educated  for  the  magistracy,  he  be- 
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came  a  Maitre  des  Requetes  (say  Master 
in  Chancery)  at  twenty,  and  at  thirty-five 
Procureur-Ge'neral  (or  Attorney-Gener- 
al) of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  was 
only  a  court  of  justice,  although  it  fre- 
quently attempted  to  usurp  legislative, 
and  even  executive  functions.  During 
the  rebellious  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  the 
Procureur  and  his  brother,  the  Abbe  Fou- 
quet, remained  faithful  to  Mazarin  and 
to  the  throne.  The  Abbe,  in  the  ardor 
of  his  zeal,  once  offered  the  Queen  his 
services  to  kill  De  Retz  and  salt  him,  if 
she  would  give  her  consent.  It  was  at 
the  request  of  the  Queen  that  the  Cardi- 
nal made  the  trusty  Procureur  Surinten- 
dant  des  Finances,  the  first  position  in 
France  after  the  throne  and  the  prime- 
ministership. 

Pensions,  and  the  promise  of  comfort- 
able places,  had  collected  about  the  Sur- 
intendant  talent,  fashion,  and  beauty. 
Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom 
were  in  his  employ.  Pellisson,  famous  for 
ugliness  and  for  wit,  the  A  canihe  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Rambouillet,  the  beloved  of 
Sappho  Scudery,  was  his  chief  clerk.  Pel- 
lisson was  then  a  Protestant ;  but  Fou- 
quet's disgrace,  and  four  years  in  the  Bas- 
tille, led  him  to  reexamine  the  grounds  of 
his  religious  faith.  He  became,  luckily, 
enlightened  on  the  subject  of  his  here- 
sies at  a  time  when  the  renunciation  of 
Protestantism  led  to  honors  and  wealth. 
Change  of  condition  followed  change  of 
doctrine.  The  King  attached  him  to  his 
person  as  Secretary  and  Historiographer, 
and  gave  him  the  management  of  the  fund 
for  the  conversion  of  Huguenots.  Gour- 
ville,  whom  Charles  II.,  an  excellent 
judge,  called  the  wisest  of  Frenchmen,  be- 
longed to  Fouquet,  as  a  receiver-general 
of  taxes.  Moliere  wrote  two  of  his  ear- 
lier plays  for  the  Surintendant.  La  Fon- 
taine was  an  especial  favorite.  He  bound 
himself  to  pay  for  his  quarterly  allowance 
in  quarterly  madrigals,  ballads,  or  son- 
nets. If  he  failed,  a  bailiff  was  to  be  sent 
to  levy  on  his  stanzas.  He  paid  pretty 
regularly,  but  in  a  depreciated  currency. 
The  verses  have  not  the  golden  ring  of 
the  "Contes"  and  .the  "Fables." 


1  Le  Roi,  1'Etat,  la  Patrie, 
Partagent  toute  votre  vie." 


That  is  a  sample  of  their  value.  Qpack- 
medicine  poets  often  do  as  well.  He  wrote 
"  Adonis  "  for  Fouquet,  and  had  worked 
three  years  at  the  "  Songe  de  Vaux,"  when 
the  ruin  of  his  patron  caused  him  to  lay 
it  aside.  It  is  a  dull  piece.  Four  fairies, 
Palatiane,  Horte'sie,  Apellanire,  and  Cal- 
liopee,  make  long  speeches  about  their 
specialty  in  Art,  as  seen  at  Vaux.  Their 
names  sufficiently  denote  it.  A  fish  comes 
as  ambassador  from  Neptune  to  Vaux, 
the  glory  of  the  universe,  where  Oronte 
(Fouquet's  alias,  in  the  affected  jargon 
of  the  period) 

"  fait  batir  un  palais  magnifique, 
Oil  regne  1'ordre  lonique 
Avec  beaucoup  d'agre'ment." 
Apollo  comes  and  promises  to  take  charge 
of  the  live-stock,  and  of  the  picture-gal- 
lery.    The  Muses,  too,  are  busy. 
"  Pour  lui  Melpomene  m^dite, 
Thalie  en  est  jalouse,"  — 

and  soon 

Fouquet's  physician,  Pecquet,  is  -well 
known  to  physiologists  by  his  treatise, 
"  De  Motu  Chyli"  and  by  "  Pecquet's  res- 
ervoir." His  patron  was  warmly  interest- 
ed in  the  new  discoveries  in  circulation, 
which  were  then,  and  so  long  after,  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  Purgons  and  the 
Diafoirus  of  the  old  school.  The  Surin- 
tendant's  judgment  was  equally  good  in 
Art.  Le  Brun,  the  painter,  owed  fame 
and  fortune  to  him.  He  gave  him  twelve 
thousand  livres  a  year,  besides  paying  a 
fixed  price  for  each  of  his  works.  With 
the  exception  of  Renaudot's  journal,  Lo- 
ret's  weekly  gazette,  published  in  the 
shape  of  a  versified  letter  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Longueville,  was  the  only  news- 
paper in  France.  Fouquet  furnished  the 
editor  with  money  and  with  items.  He 
allowed  Scarron  sixteen  hundred  livres 
a  year,  when  Mazarin  struck  his  name 
from  the  pension-list,  as  punishment  for 
a  "  Mazarinade"  the  only  squib  of  the 
kind  the  Cardinal  had  ever  noticed.  Poor 
Scarron  was  hopelessly  paralyzed,  and 
bedridden.  He  had  been  a  comely,  ro- 
bust fellow  in  his  youth,  given  to  dissi- 
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pated  courses.  In  a  Carnival  frolic,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  with  two  compan- 
ions in  the  character  of  bipeds  with  feath- 
ers, —  a  scanty  addition  to  Plato's  defi- 
nition of  man.  This  airy  costume  was 
too  much  for  French  modesty,  proverbi- 
ally shrinking  and  sensitive.  The  mob 
hooted  and  gave  chase.  The  maskers 
fled  from  the  town  and  hid  themselves  in 
a  marsh  to  evade  pursuit.  The  result  of 
this  venturesome  travestissement  was  the 
death  of  both  his  friends,  and  an  attack 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  which  twist- 
ed Scarron  for  life  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  Z. 

The  Surintendant's  hotel,  at  St.  Mande, 
was  a  marvel  of  art,  his  library  the  best 
in  France.  The  number  and  value  of 
his  books  was  urged  against  him,  on  his 
trial,  as  evidence  of  his  peculations.  His 
country-seat,  at  Vaux,  cost  him  eighteen 
millions  of  livres.  Three  villages  were 
bought  and  razed  to  enlarge  the  grounds. 
Le  Vau  built  the  chateau.  Le  Brun 
painted  the  ceilings  and  panels.  La 
Fontaine  and  Michel  Gervaise  furnished 
French  and  Latin  mottoes  for  the  alle- 
gorical designs.  Le  Notre  laid  out  the 
gardens  in  the  style  which  may  still  be 
seen  at  Versailles.  Torelli,  an  Italian 
engineer,  decorated  them  with  artificial 
cascades  and  fountains,  a  wonder  of  sci- 
ence to  Frenchmen  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Puget  had  collected  the  statues 
which  embellished  them.  There  was  a  col- 
lection of  wild  animals,  a  rare  spectacle 
before  the  days  of  zoological  gardens,  — 
an  aviary  of  foreign  birds, — tanks  as  large 
as  ponds,  in  which,  among  other  odd  fish, 
swam  a  sturgeon  and  a  salmon  taken  in 
the  Seine.  Everything  was  magnificent, 
and  everything  was  new, — so  original  and 
so  perfect,  that  Louis  XIV.,  after  he  had 
crushed  the  Surintendant,  could  find  no 
plans  so  good  and  no  artists  so  skilful  as 
these  pour  embellir  son  regne.  He  was 
obliged  to  imitate  the  man  he  hated. 
Even  Fouquet's  men  of  letters  were  soon 
enrolled  in  the  service  of  the  King. 

In  March,  1661,  Mazarin  died,  full  of 
honor.  His  favorite  saying,  "  II  tiempo  £ 
un  galantuomo"  was  fulfilled  for  him.  In 


spite  of  many  desperate  disappointments 
and  defeats,  Messer  Tiempo  had  made 
him  rich,  powerful,  and  triumphant.  The 
young  King,  who  had  already  announced 
his  theory  of  government  in  the  well- 
known  speech,  "  L'Etat,  c'est  moi,"  wait- 
ed patiently,  and  with  respect,  (filial,  some 
have  said,)  for  the  old  man  to  depart. 
He  put  on  mourning,  a  compliment  nev- 
er paid  but  once  before  by  a  French  sov- 
ereign to  the  memory  of  a  subject,  — 
by  Henry  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Estrees. 
When  the  Council  came  together,  the 
King  told  them,  that  hitherto  he  had  per- 
mitted the  late  Cardinal  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  State,  but  that  in  future  he 
should  take  the  duty  upon  himself,  — the 
gentlemen  present  would  aid  him  with 
their  advice,  if  he  should  see  fit  to  ask  for 
it.  It  was  a  "  neat  little  speech,"  and 
very  much  to  the  point :  Louis  XIV.  had 
the  talent  of  making  neat  little  speeches. 
But  the  Surintendant,  who  presided  in  the 
Council,  did  not  believe  him.  A  prince, 
he  thought,  two-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
fond  of  show  and  of  pleasure,  of  moder- 
ate capacity,  and  with  no  education,  might 
undertake  for  a  while  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment, but,  when  the  novelty  wore 
off,  would  tire  of  the  labor.  And  then, 
whose  pretensions  to  shoulder  the  burden 
were  so  well  founded  as  Fouquet's  ?  He 
was  almost  a  king,  and  had  the  political 
patronage  of  a  president.  The  revenue 
of  the  nation  passed  through  his  hands. 
Fermiers  and  traitants,  those  who  farm- 
ed the  taxes  and  those  who  gathered 
them  for  a  consideration,  obeyed  his  nod 
and  laid  their  offerings  at  his  feet.  A 
judicious  mixture  of  presents  and  prom- 
ises had  given  him  the  control  of  judges 
enough  in  the  different  Parliaments  to  for- 
tify his  views  of  the  public  business  by 
legal  decisions.  In  his  own  Parliament  he 
was  supreme.  Clever  agents,  stationed 
in  important  places,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  watched  over  his  interests,  and 
kept  him  informed  of  all  that  transpired, 
by  faithful  couriers.  But  he  misunder- 
stood his  position,  and  was  mistaken  in 
his  King.  Louis  XIV.  had,  indeed,  lit- 
tle talent  and  less  education.  He  could 
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never  learn  Latin,  at  that  time  as  much  a 
part  of  a  gentleman's  training  as  French 
is  now  with  us  ;  but  he  had  what  for 
want  of  a  more  distinctive  word  we  may 
call  character,  —  that  well  -  proportioned 
mixture  of  sense,  energy,  and  self-reli- 
ance which  obtains  for  its  possessor  more 
success  in  life,  and  more  respect  from 
those  about  him,  than  brilliant  mental 
endowments.  It  was  the  moral  side  of 
his  nature  which  was  deficient.  He  was 
selfish,  envious,  and  cruel ;  and  he  had 
not  that  noble  hatred  of  the  crooked,  the 
mean,  and  the  dishonorable  which  be- 
comes a  gentleman.  Mazarin  once  said, — 
"  There  is  stuff  enough  in  him  to  make 
four  kings  and  one  worthy  man."  Di- 
vide this  favorable  opinion  by  four,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  approximation  to 
the  value  of  Louis  XIV.  as  a  monarch 
and  a  man.  There  was  a  king  in  him,— a 
determination  to  be  master,  and  to  bear 
no  rival  near  the  throne,  no  matter  of 
how  secondary  or  trifling  a  nature  the 
rivalry  might  be. 

Fouquet  had  been  deep  in  Mazarin's 
confidence,  his  agent  and  partner  in  those 
sharp  financial  operations  which  had 
brought  so  much  profit  to  the  Cardinal 
and  so  little  to  the  Crown.  One  of  their 
jobs  was  to  buy  up,  at  an  enormous  dis- 
count, old  and  discredited  claims  against 
the  Treasury,  dating  from  the  Fronde, 
which,  when  held  by  the  right  parties, 
were  paid  in  full,  —  a  species  of  fraud 
known  by  various  euphemisms  in  the 
purest  of  republics.  All  the  checks  and 
balances  of  our  enlightened  system  of 
administration,  whether  federal,  state,  or 
municipal,  do  not  prevent  skilful  officials 
from  perverting  vast  sums  of  money  to 
then-  own  uses.  In  France,  demoralized 
by  years  of  civil  war,  the  official  facili- 
ties for  plundering  were  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  one  clever  man.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  his  wealth  was 
enormous,  and  his  power  corresponding- 
ly great. 

When  the  late  Cardinal,  surfeited  with 
spoils,  was  drawing  near  his  end,  scruples 
of  conscience,  never  felt  before,  led  him 
to  advise  the  King  to  keep  a  strict  watch 


upon  the  Surintendant.  He  recommend- 
ed for  that  purpose  his  steward,  Colbert, 
of  whose  integrity  and  knowledge  of 
business  he  had  the  highest  opinion.  Col- 
bert was  made  Under- Secretary  of  State, 
and  Fouquet's  dismissal  from  office  deter- 
mined upon  from  that  time. 

The  Surintendant  had  no  previsions  of 
danger.  With  his  usual  boldness,  he  laid 
the  financial  "  situation  "  of  the  kingdom 
before  his  new  master,  confessed  frankly 
what  it  was  impossible  to  conceal,  laid  the 
blame  of  all  irregularities  upon  Mazarin, 
or  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and 
ended  by  imploring  an  amnesty  for  the 
past,  and  promising  thrift  and  economy 
for  the  future.  The  King  appeared  sat- 
isfied, and  granted  a  full  pardon.  Fou- 
quet, more  confident  than  ever,  dashed 
on  in  the  old  way,  while  Colbert  and  his 
clerks  were  quietly  digging  the  pit  into 
which  he  was  soon  to  fall.  Colbert  was 
reinforced  by  Seguier,  the  Chancellor, 
and  by  Le  Tellier,  a  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  an  energetic  son,  Louvois,  in 
the  War  Department.  All  three  hated 
the  Surintendant,  and  each  hoped  to 
succeed  him.  Fouquet's  ostentation  and 
haughtiness  had  made  him  enemies  among 
the  old  nobility.  Many  of  them  were 
eager  to  see  the  proud  and  prosper- 
ous man"  humiliated,  —  merely  to  grat- 
ify that  wretched  feeling  of  envy  and 
spite  so  inherent  in  poor  human  nature, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  that 
corruption  "  which  standeth  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  Adam." 

Louis  XIV.  had  reasons  of  his  own 
for  his  determination  to  destroy  the  Sur- 
intendant. First  of  all,  he  was  afraid 
of  him.  The  Fronde  was  fresh  in  the 
royal  memory.  Fouquet  had  enormous 
wealth,  an  army  of  friends  and  retainers ; 
he  could  command  Brittany  from  his  cas- 
tle of  Belleile,  which  he  had  fortified  and 
garrisoned.  Why  might  he  not,  if  his 
ambition  were  thwarted,  revive  rebel- 
lion, and  bring  back  misery  upon  France  ? 
The  personal  reminiscences  of  the  King's 
whole  life  must  have  made  him  feel  keen- 
ly the  force  of  this  apprehension.  He 
was  ten  years  old,  when,  to  escape  De 
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Retz  and  Beaufort,  the  Queen -Mother 
fled  with  him  to  St.  Germain,  and  slept 
there  upon  straw,  in  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  After  their  return  to  Paris, 
the  mob  broke  into  the  Louvre,  and  pen- 
etrated to  the  royal  bedchamber.  He 
could  not  well  forget  the  night  when  his 
mother  placed  him  upon  his  knees  to  pray 
for  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  arrest 
Conde,  who  thought  himself  the  master. 
He  was  twelve  when  Mazarin  marched 
into  France  with  seven  thousand  men 
wearing  green  scarfs,  the  Cardinal's  col- 
ors, and  in  the  Cardinal's  pay.  After  the 
young  King  had  joined  them,  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  offered  fifty  thousand 
crowns  for  the  Cardinal's  head.  He  was 
thirteen  when  Conde,  in  command  of 
Spanish  troops,  surprised  the  royalists  at 
Bleneau,  and  would  have  captured  King 
and  Court,  had  it  not  been  for  the  skill 
of  Turenne.  A  few  years  before,  Tu- 
renne  had  served  against  France,  under 
the  Spanish  flag.  The  boy-King  had  wit- 
nessed the  battle  of  St.  Antoine,  —  had 
seen  the  gates  of  Paris  closed  against  him, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  firing  upon 
his  army,  by  order  of  his  cousin,  Mademoi- 
selle, the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
He  had  known  a  Parliament  at  Paris,  and 
an  Anti-Parliament  at  Pontoise.  In  1651, 
Conde,  De  Retz,  and  La  Rochefoucauld 
fought  in  the  Palais  Royal,  almost  in  the 
royal  presence.  In  1652  he  had  been 
compelled  to  exile  Mazarin  again ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1658  that  Turenne  final- 
ly defeated  Conde  and  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, and  opened  the  way  to  the  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  marriage  with  the 
Infanta.  Oliver  Cromwell  aided  the  King 
with  six  thousand  of  his  soldiers  in  this 
battle,  and  seized  upon  Dunkirk  to  re- 
pay himself,  —  only  three  years  before. 
No  wonder  Louis  was  anxious  to  place 
the  throne  beyond  the  reach  of  danger 
and  insult,  and  to  crush  the  only  man 
who  seemed  to  have  the  power  to  re- 
kindle a  civil  war. 

A  stronger  and  a  meaner  motive  he 
kept  to  himself.  He  was  small  -  minded 
enough  to  think  that  a  subject  over- 
shadowed him,  nee  pluribus  impar.  He 


hated  Fouquet  because  he  was  so  much 
admired,  —  because  he  was  called  the 
Magnificent,  —  because  his  chateaux  and 
gardens  were  incomparably  finer  than  St. 
Germain  or  Fontainebleau, — because  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  first  wits  and  ar- 
tists, —  no  trifling  matter  in  that  bright 
morning  of  French  literature,  when  ev- 
ery gentleman  of  station  in  Paris  aspired 
to  be  a  bel-esprit,  or,  if  that  was  impos- 
sible, to  keep  one  in  his  employ.  "  Le 
Roi  s'abaissa  jusqu'a  se  croire  humilie' 
par  un  sujet."  His  "  gloire,"  as  he  called 
it,  was  his  passion,  not  only  in  war  and 
in  government,  where  it  meant  some- 
thing, but  in  buildings  and  furniture, 
dress  and  dinners,  madrigals  and  bon- 
mots.  The  monopoly  of  gloire  he  must 
and  would  have,— nobly,  if  possible,  but 
at  any  rate,  and  in  every  kind,  gloire. 

And  the  unlucky  Surintendant  had  sin- 
ned against  the  royal  feelings  in  a  still 
more  unpardonable  way.  The  King  was 
in  love  with  La  Valliere.  He  had  sur- 
rounded his  attachment  with  the  myste- 
ry the  young  and  sentimental  delight  in. 
Fouquet,  quite  unconscious  of  the  royal 
fancy,  had  cast  eyes  of  favor  upon  the 
same  lady.  Proceeding  according  to  the 
custom  of  men  of  middle  age  and  of  abun- 
dant means,  he  had  wasted  no  time  in 
petits  soins  and  sighs,  but,  Jupiter  -  like, 
had  offered  to  shower  two  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  upon  the  fair  one.  This  prop- 
osition was  reported  to  the  King,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  acharnement,  the  relent- 
less fury,  he  showed  in  persecuting  Fou- 
quet. He  would  have  dealt  with  him  as 
Queen  Christina  had  dealt  with  Monal- 
deschi,  if  he  had  dared.  The  hatred  sur- 
vived long  after  he  had  dismissed  the  fair 
cause  of  it  from  his  affections,  and  from 
his  palace. 

Such  was  the  Surintendant's  position 
when  he  issued  his  invitation  to  the  King, 
Court,  and  bel-air  for  the  seventeenth  of 
August,  1661,— the  fete  de  Vaux,  which 
fills  a  paragraph  in  every  history  of 
France.  In  June,  he  had  entertained 
the  Queen  of  England  in  a  style  which 
made  Mazarin's  pageants  for  the  Infanta 
Queen  seem  tasteless  and  old  -  fashioned. 
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The  present  festival  cast  the  preceding 
one  into  the  shade.  It  began  in  the  ear- 
ly afternoon,  like  a  dejeuner  of  our  day. 
The  King  was  there,  the  Queen-Mother, 
Monsieur,  brother  to  the  King,  and  Ma- 
dame, daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
attended  by  Princes,  Dukes,  Marquises, 
and  Counts,  with  their  quick-witted, 
sharp-tongued,  and  independent  spouses. 
The  highest  and  noblest  of  France  came 
to  stare  at  Fouquet's  magnificence,  to 
wonder  at  the  strange  birds  and  beasts, 
and  to  admire  the  fountains  and  cascades. 
After  a  walk  about  the  grounds,  the  au- 
gust company  were  served  with  supper 
in  the  chateau.  Vatel  was  the  maitre 
d'hotel.  The  King  could  not  conceal  his 
astonishment  at  the  taste  and  luxury  of  the 
Surintendant,  nor  his  annoyance  when  he 
recognized  the  portrait  of  La  Valliere  in 
a  mythological  panel.  Over  doors  and 
windows  were  carved  and  painted  Fou- 
quet's arms, — a  squirrel,  with  the  motto, 
"  Quo  non  ascendam  ?  "  The  King  asked 
a  chamberlain  for  the  translation.  When 
the  device  was  interpreted,  the  measure 
of  his  wrath  was  full.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  ordering  Fouquet's  instant  arrest ;  but 
the  Queen-Mother  persuaded  him  to  wait 
until  every  precaution  had  been  taken. 

After  supper,  the  guests  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  play.  The  theatre  was  at  the 
end  of  an  alley  of  pines,  almost  alfresco. 
The  stage  represented  a  garden  decorat- 
ed with  fountains  and  with  statues  of 
Terminus.  Scenery  by  Le  Brun ;  ma- 
chinery and  transmutations  by  Torelli ; 
stage-manager,  Moliere;  the  comedy,  "Zes 
Facheux"  "  The  Bores,"  composed,  writ- 
ten, and  rehearsed  expressly  for  this  occa- 
sion, in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  days.  This 
piece  was  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  new 
way.  The  ballet,  introduced  by  Maza- 
rin  a  few  years  before,  was  the  fashion, 
and  indispensable.  As  Moliere  had  only 
a  few  good  dancers,  he  placed  the  scenes 
of  the  ballet  between  the  acts  of  the  com- 
edy, in  order  to  give  his  artists  time  to 
change  their  dresses  and  to  take  three  or 
four  different  parts.  To  avoid  awkward- 
ness in  these  transitions,  the  plot  of  the 
comedy  was  carried  over  into  the  panto- 


mime. This  arrangement  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  Moliere  made  use  of  it  in 
many  of  his  later  plays. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  man  in  cit- 
izen's-dress  (Moliere).  He  expresses 
amazement  and  dismay  at  seeing  so  large 
and  so  distinguished  an  audience,  and 
implores  His  Majesty  to  pardon  him  for 
being  there  without  actors  enough  and 
without  time  enough  to  prepare  a  suit- 
able entertainment.  While  he  is  yet 
speaking,  twenty  jets  of  water  spring  in- 
to the  air, — a  huge  rock  in  the  foreground 
changes  into  a  shell,  —  the  shell  opens, — 
forth  steps  a  Naiad  (pretty  Mademoiselle 
Bejart,  a  well-known  actress,  —  too  well 
known  for  Moliere's  domestic  comfort) 
and  declaims  verses  written  by  Pellisson 
for  the  occasion.  Here  is  a  part  of  this 
prologue  in  commonplace  prose ;  Pellis- 
son's  verses  are  of  a  kind  which  loses  lit- 
tle by  translation.  The  flattery  is  heavy, 
but  Louis  XIV.  was  not  dainty ;  he  liked 
it  strong,  and  probably  swallowed  more 
of  it  with  pleasure  and  comfort  during 
fifty  years  than  any  other  man. 

"  Mortals,"  said  la  Bejart,  "  I  come 
from  my  grotto  to  look  upon  the  greatest 
king  in  the  world.  Shall  the  land  or  the 
water  furnish  a  new  spectacle  for  his 
amusement  ?  He  has  only  to  speak, — to 
wish ;  nothing  is  impossible  to  him.  Is 
he  not  himself  a  miracle  ?  And  has  he 
not  the  right  to  demand  miracles  of  Na- 
ture ?  He  is  young,  victorious,  wise,  val- 
iant, and  dignified,  —  as  benevolent  and 
just  as  he  is  powerful.  He  governs  his 
desires  as  well  as  his  subjects ;  he  unites 
labor  and  pleasure  ;  always  busy,  never 
at  fault,  seeing  all,  hearing  all.  To  such 
a  prince  Heaven  can  refuse  nothing.  If 
Louis  commands,  these  Termini  shall  walk 
from  their  places,  these  trees  shall  speak 
better  than  the  oaks  of  Dodona.  Come 
forth,  then,  all  of  you  !  Louis  commands  it. 
Come  forth  to  amuse  him,  and  transform 
yourselves  upon  this  novel  stage ! "  Trees 
and  Termini  fly  open.  Dryads,  Fauns, 
and  Satyrs  skip  out.  Then  the  Naiad 
invokes  Care,  the  goddess  whose  hand 
rests  heavily  upon  monarchs,  and  im- 
plores her  to  grant  the  great  King  an 
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hour's  respite  from  the  business  of  State 
and  from  his  anxiety  for  his  people.  "  Let 
him  give  his  great  heart  up  to  pleasure. 
To-morrow,  with  strength  renewed,  he 
will  take  up  his  burden,  sacrifice  his  own 
rest  to  give  repose  to  mankind  and  main- 
tain peace  throughout  the  universe.  But 
to-night  let  all  facheux  stand  back,  ex- 
cept those  who  can  make  themselves 
agreeable  to  him."  The  Naiad  vanish- 
es. The  Fauns  dance  to  the  violins  and 
hautboys,  until  the  play  begins. 

After  the  comedy,  the  spectators  walk- 
ed slowly  to  the  chateau.  A  feu  cTarti- 
jice,  ending  in  a  bouquet  of  a  thousand 
rockets  from  the  dome,  lighted  them  on 
their  way  back.  Another  repast  follow- 
ed, which  lasted  until  the  drums  of  the 
royal  mousquetaires,  the  King's  escort, 
were  heard  in  the  court-yard.  This  was 
the  signal  for  breaking  up. 

The  Surintendant  seemed  to  be  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  beyond  the 
reach  of  Fate.  There  was  at  Rome  a 
Sire  de  Maucroix,  sent  thither  by  Fouquet 
on  his  private  business.  To  him  his  friend 
La  Fontaine  wrote  a  full  description  of 
the  day,  and  of  the  effect  Vaux  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  fashionable  world.  "  You 
would  think  that  Fame  \la  Renommee~\ 
was  made  only  for  him,  he  gives  her  so 
much  to  do  at  once. 

*  Plein  d'e'clat,  plein  de  gloire,  adore1  des  mor- 

tels, 

II  re^oit  des  honneurs  qu'on  ne  doit  qu'aux 
autels.' " 

A  few  days  later,  the  Surintendant  ar- 
rived at  Angers,  on  his  way  to  Nantes. 
Arnauld  writes,  that  the  Bishop  of  Angers 
and  himself  waited  upon  the  great  man 
to  pay  their  respects.  "  From  the  height 
upon  which  he  stood,  all  others  seemed 
so  far  removed  from  him  that  he  could 
not  recognize  them.  He  scarcely  looked 
at  us,  and  Madame,  his  wife,  seemed  nei- 
ther less  frigid  nor  more  civil."  On  the 
fifth  of  September,  nineteen  days  after 
the  fete,  the  thunderbolt  fell  upon  him. 

AProcureur-Gencral  could  be  tried  on- 
ly by  the  Parliament  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. To  make  Fouquet's  destruction  more 
certain,  Colbert  had  induced  him,  by  va- 
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rious  misrepresentations,  to  sell  out.  He 
received  fourteen  hundred  thousand  livres 
for  the  place,  and  presented  the  enormous 
sum  to  the  Treasury.  This  act  of  munifi- 
cence, or  of  restitution,  did  not  save  him. 
If  he  had  been  backed  by  fifty  thousand 
men,  the  King  could  hardly  have  taken 
greater  precautions.  His  Majesty's  man- 
ner was  more  gracious  than  ever.  To 
prevent  a  rising  in  the  West,  Louis  jour- 
neyed to  Nantes,  which  is  near  Belleile. 
Fouquet  accompanied  the  progress  with 
almost  equal  state.  He  had  his  court,  his 
guards,  his  own  barge  upon  the  Loire, — 
and  travelled  brilliantly  onward  to  ruin. 
The  palace  in  Nantes  was  the  scene  of 
the  arrest.  Fouquet,  suspecting  nothing, 
waited  upon  the  King.  Louis  kept  him 
engaged  in  conversation,  until  he  saw 
D'Artagnau,  a  name  famous  in  story- 
books, and  the  mousquetaires  in  the  court- 
yard. Then  he  gave  the  signal.  The 
Surintendant  was  seized  and  taken  to 
Angers,  thence  to  Amboise,  Vincennes, 
and  finally  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  con- 
fined in  a  room  lighted  only  from  above, 
and  allowed  no  communication  with  fam- 
ily or  friends.  The  mask  was  now  thrown 
off,  and  the  blow  followed  up  with  a  ma- 
lignant energy  which  showed  the  deter- 
mination to  destroy.  The  King  was  very 
violent,  and  said  openly  that  he  had  mat- 
ter in  his  possession  which  would  hang  the 
Surintendant.  His  secretaries  and  agents 
were  arrested.  His  friends,  not  knowing 
how  much  they  might  be  implicated,  ei- 
ther fled  the  kingdom,  or  kept  out  of  the 
way  in  the  provinces.  Pellisson  and  Dr. 
Pecquet  were  sent  to  the  Bastille ;  Gue- 
negaud  lost  half  his  fortune  ;  the  Bishop 
of  Avranches  had  to  pay  twelve  thousand 
francs  ;  Gourville  fled  to  England  ;  Pom- 
ponne  was  ordered  to  reside  at  Verdun. 
Fouquet's  papers  were  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  King.  Letters  were  there 
from  persons  in  every  class  of  life, — a  very 
large  number  from  women,  for  the  pris- 
oner had  charms  which  the  fair  sex  have 
always  found  it  difficult  to  resist.  Ma- 
dame Scarron  had  written  to  thank  him 
for  his  bounty  to  the  poor  cripple  whose 
name  and  roof  protected  her.  The  King 
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had  probably  never  before  heard  of  this 
lady,  who  was  to  be  the  wife  and  ruler 
of  his  old  age.  The  portfolio  contained 
specimens  of  the  gayest  and  brightest  of 
letter-writers.  In  the  course  of  his  career, 
the  gallant  Surintendant  had  attempt- 
ed to  add  the  charming  widow  Sevigne' 
to  his  conquests.  She  refused  the  temp- 
tation, but  always  remained  grateful  for 
the  compliment.  Le  Tellier  told  her  cous- 
in, Bussy-Rabutin,  that  the  King  liked 
her  letters,  —  "  very  different,"  he  said, 
"from  the  douceurs  fades" — the  insipid 
sweet  things  —  "of  the  other  feminine 
scribes."  Nevertheless,  she  thought  it 
prudent  to  reside  for  a  time  upon  her  es- 
tate in  Brittany.  A  copy  of  a  letter  by 
St.  Evremond  was  found,  written  three 
years  before  from  the  Spanish  frontier. 
It  was  a  sarcastic  pleasantry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mazarin  and  the  Paix  des  Pyre- 
nees. St.  Evremond  was  a  soldier,  a  wit, 
and  the  leader  of  fashion  ;  Colbert  hated 
him,  and  magnified  a  jeu  d'esprit  into  a 
State  -  crime.  He  was  exiled,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  long  life  in  England.  Of 
the  baser  sort,  hundreds  were  turned  out 
of  their  places  and  thrown  penniless  upon 
the  world.  It  was  a  coup  d'etat,  a  revo- 
lution, and  most  people  were  against  Fou- 
quet. It  is  such  a  consolation  for  the  lit- 
tle to  see  the  mighty  fall ! 

The  instinct  which  impels  friends  and 
servants  to  fly  from  sinking  fortunes  is  a 
well-established  fact  in  human  natural 
history ;  but  Fouquet's  hold  upon  his  fol- 
lowers was  extraordinary  :  it  resisted  the 
shock  of  ruin.  They  risked  court-favor, 
purse,  and  person,  to  help  him.  Gour- 
ville,  before  he  thought  of  his  own  safe- 
ty, carried  a  hundred  thousand  livres  to 
Madame  Fouquet,  to  be  used  in  defending 
the  Surintendant,  or  in  bribing  a  judge 
or  a  jailer.  The  rest  of  his  property  he 
divided,  intrusting  one  half  to  a  devout 
friend,  the  other  to  a  sinful  beauty,  Ninon 
de  PEnclos,  and  fled  the  country.  The 
"  professor  "  absorbed  all  that  was  left  in 
his  hands ;  Ninon  returned  her  trust  in- 
tact. This  little  incident  was  made  much 
use  of  at  a  later  day  by  the  Philosophes, 
and  Voltaire  worked  it  up  into  "  Le  De- 


positaire."  From  the  Bastille,  Pellisson 
addressed  to  the  King  three  papers  in 
defence  of  his  chief:  "  masterpieces  of 
prose,  worthy  of  Cicero,"  Voltaire  says, 
—  "  ce  que  I'eloquence  a  produit  de  plus 
beau."  And  Sainte-Beuve  thinks  that 
Louis  must  have  yielded  to  them,  if  he 
had  heard  them  spoken,  instead  of  reading 
them  in  his  closet.  The  faithful  La  Fon- 
taine fearlessly  sang  the  sorrows  of  his  pa- 
tron, and  accustomed  "  chacun  a  plain- 
dre  ses  malheurs."  He  begged  to  the 
King  for  mercy,  in  an  ode  full  of  feeling, 
if  not  of  poetry.  "  Has  not  Oronte  been 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  thy  favor  ?  '  Attack  Rome,  Vienna, 
but  be  merciful  to  us.  La  Clemence  est 
fdle  des  Dieux."  A  copy  of  this  ode 
found  its  way  to  the  prisoner.  He  pro- 
tested against  these  lines  :  — 

"  Mais,  si  tu  crois  qu'il  est  coupable, 
II  ne  veut  point  etre  innocent." 

Two  years  of  prison  had  not  broken  him 
down  to  this  point  of  self-abasement. 
Could  any  Sultan,  or  even  the  "  Orien- 
tal Despot "  of  a  radical  penny-a-liner,  be 
implored  in  more  abject  terms  ?  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Scudery, 
Le  Fevre,  talked,  wrote,  and  spared  no 
expense  for  their  dear  friend.  Brebeuf, 
the  poet,  who  had  neither  influence  nor 
money,  took  to  his  bed  and  died  of  grief. 
Hesnault,  author  of  the  "  Avorton,"  a 
sonnet  much  admired  in  those  days,  and 
translated  with  approval  into  English 
verse,  as, 

"  Frail  spawn  of  nought  and  of  existence 
mixed," 

eased  his  feelings  by  insulting  Colbert  in 
another  sonnet,  beginning  thus  :  — 

"  Ministre  avare  et  lache,  esclave  malheureux." 
The  poet  escaped  unpunished.  His  af- 
front gave  Colbert  the  chance  for  a 
mot,  —  an  opportunity  which  Frenchmen 
seldom  throw  away.  When  the  injuri- 
ous verses  were  reported  to  the  Min- 
ister, he  asked,  —  "  Is  there  anything  in 
them  offensive  to  the  King  ?  "  "  No." 
"  Then  there  can  be  nothing  in  them  of- 
fensive to  me."  Loret,  of  the  Gazette, 
was  not  so  lucky.  A  gentle  appeal  in 
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his  journal  for  less  severity  was  punish- 
ed by  striking  the  editor  from  the  pension- 
list,  —  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  livres  a 
year.  Fouquet  heard  of  it,  and  found 
means  to  send,  by  the  hands  of  Madame 
Scudery,  a  year's  allowance  to  the  faith- 
ful newsman. 

The  Government  was  not  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  trial  until  1664.  For  three  years 
the  sharpest  lawyers  in  France  had  been 
working  on 'the  Act  of  Accusation.  It 
was  very  large  even  for  its  age.  The 
accompanying  Pieces  were  unusually  vo- 
luminous. The  accused  had  not  been  idle. 
His  Defenses  may  be  seen  in  fourteen 
closely  printed  Elzevir  18mos. 

The  unabated  rigor  of  Fouquet's  pris- 
on had  convinced  his  friends  that  it  was 
useless  to  hope  for  clemency,  and  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  save  his  life.  The 
King  was  as  malignant  as  at  first ;  Col- 
bert and  Le  Tellier  as  venomous,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  question  of  Fouquet's  head 
or  their  own.  They  talked  about  jus- 
tice, affected  moderation,  and  deceived 
nobody.  Marshal  Turenne,  speaking  of 
their  respective  feelings  in  the  matter, 
said  a  thing  which  was  considered  good 
by  the  bel-esprits  :  —  "I  think  that  Col- 
bert is  the  more  anxious  to  have  him  hang- 
ed; and  Le  Tellier  the  more  afraid  he 
will  not  be." 

But  meantime  the  Parisians  had  chang- 
ed their  minds  about  the  Surintendant. 
Now,  they  were  all  for  him.  His  friends 
had  done  much  to  bring  this  about ;  time, 
and  the  usual  reaction  of  feeling,  had 
done  more.  His  haughtiness  and  his  pomp 
were  gone  and  forgotten  ;  there  remain- 
ed only  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  crush- 
ed, imprisoned,  threatened  with  death,  at- 
tacked by  his  enemies  with  a  bitterness 
which  showed  they  were  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  man  rather  than  to  punish  the 
criminal, —  yet  bearing  up  against  his  un- 
exampled afflictions  with  unshaken  cour- 
age. The  great  Public  has  strong  level- 
ling propensities,  both  upward  and  down- 
ward. If  it  delights  to  see  the  prosper- 
ous humbled,  it  is  always  ready  to  pity 
the  unfortunate ;  and  even  in  1664  the 
popular  feeling  in  Paris  was  powerful 


enough  to  check  the  ministers  of  an  ab- 
solute king,  and  to  save  Fouquet's  life. 
His  persecutors  were  so  eager  to  run 
down  their  prey  that  they  overran  it. 
"In  their  anxiety  to  hang  him,"  some 
one  said,  "  they  have  made  their  rope 
so  thick  that  they  cannot  tighten  it  about 
his  neck." 

In  November,  1664,  Fouquet  was 
brought  before  a  commission  of  twenty- 
•two  judges,  selected  from  the  different 
Parliaments  of  the  kingdom.  After 
protesting  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  sel- 
lette,  although  a  chair  had  been  prepar- 
ed for  him  beside  it.  The  interrogato- 
ries commenced.  There  were  two  prin- 
cipal charges  against  him.  First,  diver- 
sion of  the  public  funds  to  his  own  use, — 
embezzlement  or  defalcation  we  should 
call  it.  Proof:  his  great  expenditure, 
too  large  for  any  private  fortune.  An- 
swer :  that  his  expenses  were  within  the 
income  he  derived  from  his  salaries,  pen- 
sions, and  the  property  of  himself  and 
wife.  He  was  questioned  closely  upon  his 
administration  of  the  finances.  He  was 
invariably  self-possessed  and  ready  with 
an  answer,  and  he  eluded  satisfactorily 
every  attempt  of  the  judges  to  entrap 
him,  although,  as  one  of  his  best  friends 
confessed,  "  some  places  were  very  slip- 
pery." The  second  charge,  treason  against 
the  State,  was  based  upon  a  paper  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife,  and  found  in  his  desk. 
Fifteen  years  before,  after  a  quarrel  with 
Mazarin,  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  by  his  family 
and  adherents  in  case  of  an  attack  upon 
his  life  or  liberty.  It  was  a  mere  rough 
draught,  incomplete,  which  had  remained 
unburned  because  forgotten.  The  forti- 
fications of  Belleile  and  the  number  of 
his  retainers  were  brought  up  as  evi- 
dence of  his  intention  to  carry  out  the 
"  projet"  as  it  was  called,  if  it  became 
necessary.  Fouquet's  explanations,  and 
the  date  of  the  paper,  were  satisfactory  to 
the  majority  of  the  Commission.  At  last 
even  the  Chancellor  admitted  that  the 
proof  was  insufficient  to  sustain  this  part 
of  the  accusation.  Fouquet's  answer  to 
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Seguier,  during  the  examination  on  the 
"  projet"  was  much  admired,  and  re- 
peated out-of-doors.  Se"guier  asserted 
more  than  once,  "  This  is  clearly  trea- 
son." " No,"  retorted  Fouquet,  "it  is 
not  treason ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  is 
treason.  To  hold  high  office,  to  be  in  the 
confidence  of  the  King ;  then  suddenly  to 
desert  to  the  enemies  of  that  King,  to  car- 
ry over  relatives,  with  the  regiments  and 
the  fortresses  under  their  command,  and' 
to  betray  the  secrets  of  State  :  that  is  trea- 
son." And  that  was  exactly  what  Chan- 
cellor Seguier  had  done  in  the  Fronde. 

In  French  criminal  jurisprudence,  the 
theory  seems  to  be  that  the  accused  is 
guilty  until  he  has  proved  his  innocence, 
and  those  conversant  with  French  trials 
need  not  be  told  that  the  judges  assist 
the  public  prosecutor.  In  this  case,  they 
sought  by  cross-examinations  to  confuse 
Fouquet,  and  to  entrap  him  into  danger- 
ous admissions.  Seguier  sternly  repress- 
ed any  leanings  in  his  favor ;  he  even 
reproved  some  of  the  judges  for  return- 
ing the  salutation  of  the  prisoner,  as  he 
entered  the  court-room. 

The  trial  lasted  five  weeks.  All  Paris 
looked  on  absorbed,  as  at  a  drama  of  the 
most  exciting  interest.  Fouquet  never 
appeared  so  admirable  as  then,  at  bay, 
firmly  facing  king,  ministers,  judges, 
eager  for  his  blood,  excited  by  the  ar- 
dor of  pursuit,  and  embittered  by  the 
roar  of  applause  with  which  his  masterly 
defence  was  received  out-of-doors.  Even 
those  who  knew  the  Surintendant  best 
were  astonished  at  his  courage  and  his 
presence  of  mind.  He  seemed  greater 
in  his  adversity  than  in  his  magnificence. 
Some  of  the  judges  began  to  waver.  Re- 
nard,  J.,  said, — "  I  must  confess  that  this 
man  is  incomparable.  He  never  spoke 
so  well  when  he  was  Procureur  ;  he  nev- 
er showed  so  much  self-possession."  An- 
other, one  Nesmond,  died  during  the  tri- 
al, and  regretted  openly  on  his  death-bed 
that  he  had  lent  himself  to  this  persecu- 
tion. The  King  ordered  that  this  dying 
speech  and  confession  should  not  be  re- 
peated, but  it  circulated  only  the  more 
widely. 


"  No  public  man,"  Voltaire  says,  "  ever 
had  so  many  personal  friends  "  ;  and  no 
friends  were  ever  more  faithful  and  en- 
ergetic. They  repeated  his  happy  an- 
swers in  all  quarters,  praised  his  behav- 
ior, pitied  his  sufferings,  and  reviled 
and  ridiculed  his  enemies.  They  man- 
aged to  meet  him,  as  he  walked  to  and 
from  the  Arsenal,  where  the  Commission 
sat,  and  cheered  him  with  kind  looks. 
Madame  de  Se"vigne"  tells  us  how  she  and 
other  ladies  of  the  same  faith  took  post 
at  a  window  to  see  "  noire  pauvre  ami " 
go  by.  "  M.  d'Artagnau  walked  by  his 
side,  followed  by  a  guard  of  fifty  mous- 
quetaires.  He  seemed  sad.  D'Artagnau 
touched  him  to  let  him  know  that  we 
were  there.  He  saluted  us  with  that 
quiet  smile  we  all  knew  so  well."  She 
says  that  her  heart  beat  and  her  knees 
trembled.  The  lively  lady  was  still 
grateful  for  that  compliment. 

The  animosity  which  the  King  did  not 
conceal  made  an  acquittal  almost  hope- 
less, but  great  efforts  were  made  to  save 
the  life  of  the  Surintendant.  Money 
was  used  skilfully  and  abundantly.  Sev- 
eral judges  yielded  to  the  force  of  this 
argument ;  others  were  known  to  incline 
to  mercy.  Fouquet  himself  thought  the 
result  doubtful.  He  begged  his  friends  to 
let  him  know  the  verdict  by  signal,  that  he 
might  have  half  an  hour  to  prepare  him- 
self to  receive  his  sentence  with  firmness. 

The  Commission  deliberated  for  one 
week, —  an  anxious  period  for  Fouquet's 
friends,  who  trembled  lest  they  had  not 
secured  judges  enough  to  resist  the  press- 
ure from  above.  At  last  the  court  was 
reopened.  D'Ormesson,  a  man  of  excel- 
lent family  and  social  position,  who  had 
favored  the  accused  throughout  the  trial, 
delivered  his  opinion  at  length.  He  con- 
cluded for  banishment.  The  next  judge 
voted  for  decapitation,  but  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  mercy.  Next,  one  Pus- 
sort,  a  malignant  tool  of  the  Chancellor, 
inveighed  against  Fouquet  for  four  hours, 
so  violently  that  he  injured  his  case.  His 
voice  was  for  the  gallows,  —  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  criminal's  rank,  he 
would  consent  to  commute  the  cord  for 
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the  axe.  After  him,  four  voted  for 
death ;  then,  five  for  banishment.  Six 
to  six.  Anxiety  had  now  reached  a  dis- 
tressing point.  The  Chancellor  stormed 
and  threatened ;  but  in  vain.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December  the  result  was 
known.  Nine  for  death,  thirteen  for 
banishment.  Saved  !  "  I  am  so  glad," 
Sevigne  wrote  to  Simon  Arnauld,  "  that 
I  am  beside  myself."  She  exulted  too 
soon.  The  King  was  not  to  be  balked 
of  his  vengeance.  He  refused  to  abide 
by  the  verdict  of  the  Commission  he  him- 
self had  packed,  and  arbitrarily  changed 
the  decree  of  banishment  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  Castle  of  Pignerol, — 
to  solitary  confinement,  —  wife,  family, 
friends,  not  to  be  permitted  to  see  the 
prisoner,  or  to  write  to  him ;  even  his 
valet  was  taken  away. 

Thus  the  magnificent  Surintendant  dis- 
appeared from  the  world  forever, — buried 
alive,  but  indomitable  and  cheerful.  His 
last  message  to  his  wife  was,  "  I  am  well. 
Keep  up  your  courage ;  I  have  enough 
for  myself,  and  to  spare." 

"  We  still  hope  for  some  relaxation," 
Sevigne  writes  again ;  but  none  ever  came 
from  the  narrow-hearted,  vindictive  King. 
He  exiled  Roquesante,  the  judge  who  had 
shown  the  most  kindness  to  Fouquet,  and 
turned  an  Avocat -General  out  of  oflice 
for  saying  that  Pussort  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  Parliament  he  belonged  to.  Madame 
Fouquet,  the  mother,  famous  for  her  book 
of  prescriptions,  "  Recueil  de  Recettes 
Choisies,"  who  had  cured,  or  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  cured,  the  Queen  by  a  plaster 
of  her  composition,  threw  herself  at  the 
King's  feet,  with  her  son's  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Their  prayer  was  coldly  refused, 
and  they  soon  received  an  order  to  reside 
in  remote  parts  of  France.  Time  seem- 
ed to  have  no  mollifying  effect  upon  the 
animosity  of  the  King.  Six  years  later, 
a  young  man  who  attempted  to  carry  a 
letter  from  Fouquet  to  his  wife  was  sent 
to  the  galleys;  and  in  1676,  fifteen  years 
after  the  arrest,  Madame  de  Montespan 
had  not  influence  enough  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  Madame  Fouquet  and  her 
children  to  visit  the  prisoner. 


This  cruel  and  illegal  punishment  last- 
ed for  twenty  years,  until  an  attack  of  ap- 
oplexy placed  the  Surintendant  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  torturer.  So  lost  had  he 
been  in  his  living  tomb,  that  it  is  a  de- 
bated point  whether  he  died  in  Pignerol 
or  not.  He  has  even  been  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  mysterious  dignity  of 
the  Iron  Mask.  In  his  dungeon  he  could 
learn  nothing  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
world.  Lauzun,  whose  every  -  day  life 
seemed  more  unreal  and  romantic  than 
the  dreams  of  ordinary  men,  was  confin- 
ed in  Pignerol.  Active  and  daring  as 
Jack  Sheppard,  he  dug  through  the  wall 
of  his  cell,  and  discovered  that  his  next 
neighbor  was  Fouquet.  When  he  told  his 
fellow-prisoner  of  his  adventures  and  of 
his  honors,  how  he  had  lost  the  place  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  through 
Louvois,  and  had  only  missed  being  the 
acknowledged  husband  of  the  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  IV.  because  Madame 
de  Montespan  persuaded  the  King  to 
withdraw  his  consent,  Fouquet,  who  rec- 
ollected him  as  a  poor  cadet  de  famille, 
thought  him  crazy,  and  begged  the  jailer 
to  have  him  watched  and  properly  cared 
for. 

The  Surintendant  had  twice  wounded 
the  vanity  of  his  King.  He  had  presum- 
ed to  have  a  more  beautiful  chateau  than 
his  master,  and  had  unluckily  fancied  the 
same  woman.  Louis  revenged  himself  by 
burying  his  rival  alive  for  twenty  years. 
That  Fouquet  had  plotted  rebellion  no- 
body believed.  He  was  too  wise  a  poli- 
tician not  to  know  that  the  French  were 
weary  of  civil  war  and  could  not  be 
tempted  to  exchange  one  master  for  half 
a  dozen  military  tyrants.  That  he  had 
taken  the  public  money  for  his  own  use 
was  not  denied,  even  by  his  friends  ; 
and  banishment  would  have  been  a  just 
punishment,  although,  perhaps,  a  harsh 
one.  For  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  Fou- 
quet by  our  modern  standard  of  financial 
honesty,  low  as  that  may  be.  We,  at 
least,  try  to  cover  up  jobs,  contracts,  and 
defalcations  by  professions  or  appearances. 
The  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  Government  in  a  state  impov- 
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erished  by  years  of  internal .  commotions 
had  accustomed  public  men  to  strange 
and  irregular  expedients,  and  unscrupu- 
lous financiers  catch  fine  fish  in  troubled 
•waters.  Mazarin  openly  put  thousands 
of  livres  into  his  pocket ;  the  Surintendant 
imitated  him  on  a  smaller  scale.  But, 
if  he  paid  himself  liberally  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  also  showed  energy  and  skill  in 
his  attempts  to  restore  order  and  econo- 
my in  the  administration  of  the  revenue. 
After  his  disgrace  money  was  not  much 
more  plenty.  France,  it  is  true,  tran- 
quil and  secure  within  her  borders,  again 
showed  signs  of  wealth,  and  was  able  to 
pay  heavier  taxes ;  but  the  King  wasted 
them  on  his  wars,  his  chateaux,  and  his  mis- 
tresses, as  recklessly  as  the  Surintendant. 
He  had  no  misgivings  as  to  his  right  to 
spend  the  people's  money.  From  his 
principle,  "  L'&at,  c'est  moi,"  followed 
the  corollary,  "  The  income  of  the  State 
is  mine."  From  1664  to  1690one  hundred 
and  sixteen  millions  of  livres  were  laid 
out  in  unnecessary  hotels,  chateaux,  and 
gardens.  His  ministers  imitated  him  at  a 
humble  distance.  Louvois  boasted  that 
he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  million  at 
Meudon.  "  I  like,"  said  Louis,  "  to  have 
those  who  manage  my  affairs  skilfully  do 
a  good  business  for  themselves." 

Before  many  years  had  passed,  it  was 
evident  that  Colbert,  with  all  his  energy 
and  his  systems,  did  not  make  both  the 
financial  ends  meet  any  better  than  the 
Surintendant.  A  merchant  of  Paris,  with 
whom  he  consulted,  told  him,  —  "  You 
found  the  cart  upset  on  one  side,  and  you 
have  upset  it  on  the  other."  Colbert  had 
tried  to  lighten  it  by  striking  eight  mil- 
lions of  rentes  from  the  funded  debt ;  but 
it  was  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mire  ; 
the  shoulder  of  Hercules  at  the  wheel 


could  not  have  extricated  it.  After  Col- 
bert was  removed,  times  grew  harder. 
Long  before  the  King's  death  the  finan- 
cial distress  was  greater  than  in  the  wars 
and  days  of  the  Fronde.  Every  possible 
contrivance  by  which  money  could  be 
raised  was  resorted  to.  Lotteries  were 
drawn,  tontines  established,  letters  of  no- 
bility offered  for  sale  at  two  thousand 
crowns  each.  Those  who  preferred  offi- 
cial rank  could  buy  the  title  of  Councillor 
of  State  or  of  Commissioner  of  Police.  New 
and  profitable  offices  were  created  and 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder, — inspec- 
torships of  wood,  of  hay,  of  wine,  of  but- 
ter. Arbitrary  power,  no  matter  wheth- 
er we  call  it  sovereign  prince  or  sover- 
eign people,  falls  instinctively  into  the 
same  ways  in  all  times  and  countries. 
The  Demos  of  a  neighboring  State,  abso- 
lute and  greedy  as  any  monarch,  have 
furnished  us  with  plenty  of  examples  of 
this  last  imposition  upon  industry.  Zeal- 
ous servants  are  rewarded  and  election- 
expenses  paid  by  similar  inspectorships 
and  commissionerships,  not  only  useless, 
but  injurious,  to  every  one  except  those 
who  hold  them. 

When  these  resources  became  exhaust- 
ed, a  capitation-tax  was  laid,  followed  by 
an  assessment  of  one  tenth,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  the  currency.  The  King  cut 
off  the  pension-list,  sold  his  plate,  and  dis- 
missed his  servants.  Misery  and  starva- 
tion laid  waste  the  realm.  At  last,  the 
pompous,  "  stagy  "  old  monarch  died,  full 
of  infirmities  and  of  humiliations ;  and 
the  road  from  the  Boulevard  to  St.  Denis 
was  lined  with  booths  as  for  a  fete,  and 
the  people  feasted,  sang,  and  danced  for 
joy  that  the  tyrant  was  in  his  coffin. 
Time,  the  galantuomo,  amply  avenged 
Fouquet. 
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THE  approach  to  Salt  Lake  City  from 
the  east  is  surprisingly  harmonious  with 
the  genius  of  Mormonism.  Nature,  usu- 
ally so  unpliant  to  the  spirit  of  people 
who  live  with  her,  showing  a  bleak  and 
rugged  face,  which  poetically  should  in- 
dicate the  abode  of  savages  and  ogres,  to 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  his  hospi- 
table countrymen,  but  lavishing  the  eter- 
nal summer  of  her  tropic  sea  upon  bar- 
barians who  eat  baked  enemy  under  her 
palms,  or  throw  their  babies  to  her  croc- 
odiles, —  this  stiff,  unaccommodating  Na- 
ture relents  into  a  little  expressiveness 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mormons,  and 
you  feel  that  the  grim,  tremendous  canons 
through  which  your  overland  stage  rolls 
down  to  the  City  of  the  Saints  are 
strangely  fit  avenues  to  an  anomalous 
civilization. 

We  speak  of  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake ;  but,  in 
reality,  they  reach  all  the  way  between 
those  places.  They  are  not  a  chain,  as 
most  Eastern  people  imagine  them,  but 
a  giant  ocean  caught  by  petrifaction  at 
the  moment  of  maddest  tempest.  For 
six  hundred  miles  the  overland  stage 
winds  over,  between,  and  around  the 
tremendous  billows,  lying  as  much  as 
may  be  in  the  trough,  and  reaching  the 
crest  at  Bridger's  Pass,  (a  sinuous  gallery, 
walled  by  absolutely  bare  yellow  moun- 
tains between  two  and  three  thousand 
feet  in  height  at  the  road-side,)  but  nev- 
er getting  entirely  out  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  system  till  it  reaches  the  Des- 
ert beyond  Salt  Lake.  Even  there  it 
runs  constantly  among  mountains ;  in 
fact,  it  never  loses  sight  of  lofty  ranges 
from  the  moment  it  makes  Pike's  Peak 
till  its  wheels  (metaphorically)  are  wash- 
ed by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Desert  may  legitimately  set 
up  for  themselves,  belonging,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  a  system  independent  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  other.  At  a 


little  plateau  among  snowy  ridges  a  few 
miles  east  of  Bridger's  Pass,  the  driver 
leans  over  and  tells  his  insiders,  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact manner,  through  the  window, 
that  they  have  reached  the  summit-level. 
Then,  if  you  have  a  particle  of  true  cos- 
mopolitanism in  you,  it  is  sure  to  come 
out.  There  is  something  indescribably 
sublime,  a  conception  of  universality,  in 
that  sense  of  standing  on  the  water-shed 
of  a  hemisphere.  You  have  reached  the 
secret  spot  where  the  world  clasps  her 
girdle ;  your  feet  are  on  its  granite  buck- 
le ;  perhaps  there  sparkles  in  your  eyes 
that  fairest  gem  of  her  cincture,  a  crys- 
tal fountain,  from  which  her  belt  of  riv- 
ers flows  in  two  opposite  ways.  Yester- 
day you  crossed  the  North  Platte,  almost 
at  its  source  (for  it  rises  out  of  the  snow 
among  the  Wind-River  Mountains,  and 
out  of  your  stage-windows  you  can  see, 
from  Laramie  Plains,  the  Lander's  Peak 
which  Bierstadt  has  made  immortal) ;  that 
stream  runs  into  the  sea  from  whose  his- 
toric shores  you  came ;  you  might  drop  a 
waif  upon  its  ripples  with  the  hope  of  its 
reaching  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, or  even  Liverpool.  To-morrow  you 
will  be  ferried  over  Green  River,  as  near 
its  source,  —  a  stream  whose  cradle  is  in 
the  same  snow -peaks  as  the  Platte, — 
whose  mysterious  middle  -  life,  under  the 
new  name  of  the  Colorado,  flows  at  the 
bottom  of  those  tremendous  fissures,  three 
thousand  feet  deep,  which  have  become 
the  wonder  of  the  geologist,  —  whose 
grave,  when  it  has  dribbled  itself  away  in- 
to the  dotage  of  shallows  and  quicksands, 
is  the  desert-margined  Gulf  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Sea.  Between  Green  Riv- 
er and  the  Mormon  city  no  human  interest 
divides  your  perpetually  strained  atten- 
tion with  Nature.  Fort  Bridger,  a  little 
over  a  day's  stage-ride  east  of  the  city,  is 
a  large  and  quite  a  populous  trading-post 
and  garrison  of  the  United  States ;  but 
although  we  found  there  a  number  of 
agreeable  officers,  whose  acquaintance 
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with  their  wonderful  surroundings  was 
thorough  and  scientific,  and  though  at 
that  period  the  fort  was  a  rendezvous  for 
our  only  faithful  friend  among  the  Utah 
Indians,  Washki,  the  Snake  chief,  and 
that  handful  of  his  tribe  who  still  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  really  noble  leader 
and  our  Government,  Fort  Bridger  left 
the  shadowiest  of  impressions  on  my  mind, 
compared  with  the  natural  glories  of  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

Mormondom  being  my  theme,  and  my 
space  so  limited,  I  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  give  detailed  accounts  of  the 
many  marvellous  masterpieces  of  mimetic 
art  into  which  we  find  the  rocks  of  this 
region  everywhere  carved  by  the  hand 
of  Nature.  Before  we  came  to  the  North 
Platte,  we  were  astonished  by  a  ship, 
equalling  the  Great  Eastern  in  size,  even 
surpassing  it  in  beauty  of  outline,  its 
masts  of  columnar  sandstone  snapped  by 
a  storm,  its  prodigious  hulk  laboring  in 
a  gloomy  sea  of  hornblendic  granite,  its 
deck-houses,  shapen  with  perfect  accuracy 
of  imitation,  still  remaining  in  their  place, 
and  a  weird-looking  demon  at  the  wheel 
steering  it  on  to  some  invisible  destruc- 
tion. This  naval  statue  (if  its  bulk  for- 
bid not  the  name)  was  carved  out  of  a 
coarse  millstone-grit  by  the  chisel  of  the 
wind,  with  but  slight  assistance  from  the 
infrequent  rain-storms  of  this  region.  In 
Colorado  I  first  began  to  perceive  how  vast 
an  omission  geologists  had  been  guilty  of 
in  their  failure  to  give  the  wind  a  place 
in  the  dynamics  of  their  science.  Depend- 
ing for  a  year  at  a  time,  as  that  Territory 
sometimes  does,  upon  dews  and  meltings 
from  the  snow  -  peaks  for  its  water,  it  is 
nevertheless  fuller  than  any  other  district 
in  the  world  of  marvellous  architectural 
simulations,  vast  cemeteries  crowded  with 
monuments,  obelisks,  castles,  fortresses, 
and  natural  colossi  from  two  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  high,  done  in  argillaceous  sand- 
stone or  a  singular  species  of  conglomerate, 
all  of  which  owe  their  existence  almost 
entirely  to  the  agency  of  wind.  The  arid 
plains  from  which  the  conglomerate  crops 
out  rarefy  the  superincumbent  air-stratum 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  intensely  chilled 


layers  resting  on  the  closely  adjoining 
snow-peaks  pour  down  to  reestablish  equi- 
librium, with  the  wrathful  force  of  an  in- 
visible cataract,  eight,  ten,  even  seventeen 
thousand  feet  in  height.  These  floods  of 
cold  wind  find  their  appropriate  channels 
in  the  characteristic  canons  which  every- 
where furrow  the  whole  Rocky-Mountain 
system  to  its  very  base.  Most  of  these  are 
exceedingly  tortuous,  and  the  descending 
winds,  during  their  passage  through  them, 
acquire  a  spiral  motion  as  irresistible  as 
the  fiercest  hurricane  of  the  Antilles, 
which,  moreover,  they  preserve  for  miles 
after  they  have  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canon.  Every  little  cold  gust 
that  I  observed  in  the  Colorado  coun- 
try had  this  corkscrew  character.  The 
moment  the  spiral  reaches  a  loose  sand- 
bed,  it  sweeps  into  its  vortex  all  the  par- 
ticles of  grit  which  it  can  hold.  The 
result  is  an  auger,  of  diameter  varying 
from  an  inch  to  a  thousand  feet,  capa- 
ble of  altering  its  direction  so  as  to  bore 
curved  holes,  revolving  with  incalcula- 
ble rapidity,  and  armed  with  a  cutting 
edge  of  silex.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
an  instrument  more  powerful,  more  ver- 
satile ?  Indeed,  practically,  there  is  no 
description  of  surface,  no  kind  of  cut, 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  making.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  it  in  operation. 
One  day,  while  riding  from  Denver  to 
Pike's  Peak,  I  saw  it  (in  this  instance, 
one  of  the  smaller  diameters)  burrow  its 
way  six  or  seven  feet  into  a  sand-bluff, 
making  as  smooth  a  hole  as  I  could  cut 
in  cheese  with  a  borer,  of  the  equal  di- 
ameter of  six  inches  throughout,  all  in 
less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  describe  it. 
Repeatedly,  on  the  same  trip,  I  saw  it 
gouge  out  a  circular  groove  around  por- 
tions of  a  similar  bluff,  and  leave  them 
standing  as  isolated  columns,  with  heavy 
base  and  capital,  presently  to  be  solidi- 
fied into  just  such  rock  pillars  as  throng 
the  cemeteries  or  aid  in  composing  the 
strange  architectural  piles  mentioned 
above.  Surveyor-General  Pierce  of  Col- 
orado, (a  man  whose  fine  scientific  gen- 
ius and  culture  have  already  done  yeo- 
man's service  in  the  study  of  that  most 
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interesting  Territory,)  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, saw  one  of  these  \vind-and-silex  au- 
gers meet  at  right  angles  a  window-pane 
in  a  settler's  cabin,  which  came  out  from 
the  process,  after  a  few  seconds,  a  per- 
fect opaque  shade,  having  been  convert- 
ed into  ground-glass  as  neatly  and  even- 
ly as  could  have  been  effected  by  the 
manufacturer's  wheel.  It  is  not  a  very 
rare  thing  in  Colorado  to  be  able  to  trace 
the  spiral  and  measure  the  diameter  of 
the  auger  by  rocks  of  fifty  pounds'  weight 
and  tree-trunks  half  as  thick  as  an  aver- 
age man's  waist,  torn  up  from  their  sites, 
and  sent  revolving  overhead  for  miles  be- 
fore the  windy  turbine  loses  its  impetus. 
The  efficiency  of  an  instrument  like  this 
I  need  not  dwell  upon.  After  some  pro- 
tracted examination  and  study  of  many 
of  the  most  interesting  architectural  and 
sculpturesque  structures  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  system,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  mainly  explicable  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  wind-and-silex  instrument 
operating  upon  material  in  the  earthy 
condition,  which  petrified  after  receiving 
its  form.  Indeed,  this  same  instrument 
is  at  present  nowise  restricted  by  that 
condition  in  Colorado,  and  is  not  only, 
year  by  year,  altering  the  conformation 
of  all  sand  and  clay  bluffs  on  the  Plains, 
.but  is  tearing  down,  rebuilding,  and  fash- 
ioning on  its  facile  lathe  many  rock-strata 
of  the  solidity  of  the  more  friable  grits, 
wherever  exposed  to  its  action.  Water 
at  the  East  does  hardly  more  than  wind 
at  the  West. 

Before  we  enter  the  City  of  the  Saints, 
let  me  briefly  describe  the  greatest,  not 
merely  of  the  architectural  curiosities, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  natu- 
ral curiosity  of  any  kind  which  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Mind,  too,  that 
I  remember  Niagara,  the  Cedar  -  Creek 
Bridge,  and  the  Mammoth  Cave,  when 
I  speak  thus  of  the  Church  Duties. 

They  are  situated  a  short  distance  from 
Fort  Bridger ;  the  overland  road  passes 
by  their  side.  They  consist  of  a  sand- 
stone bluff,  reddish-brown  in  color,  rising 
with  the  abruptness  of  a  pile  of  mason- 
ry from  the  perfectly  level  plain,  carved  ' 


along  its  perpendicular  face  into  a  series 
of  partially  connected  religious  edifices, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  cathe- 
dral as  colossal  as  St.  Peter's,  and  com- 
pletely relieved  from  the  bluff  on  all  sides 
save  the  rear,  where  a  portico  joins  it  with 
the  main  precipice.  The  perfect  sym- 
metry of  this  marvellous  structure  would 
ravish  Michel  Angelo.  So  far  from  re- 
quiring an  effort  of  imagination  to  recog- 
nize the  propriety  of  its  name,  this  church 
almost  staggers  belief  in  the  unassisted 
naturalness  of  its  architecture.  It  be- 
longs to  a  style  entirely  its  own.  Its 
main  and  lower  portion  is  not  divided 
into  nave  and  transept,  but  seems  like  a 
system  of  huge  semi-cylinders  erected  on 
their  bases,  and  united  with  reentrant 
angles,  their  convex  surfaces  toward  us, 
so  that  the  ground-plan  might  be  called 
a  species  of  quatre-foil.  In  each  of  the 
convex  faces  is  an  admirably  proportion- 
ed door-way,  a  Gothic  arch  with  deep- 
carved  and  elaborately  fretted  mould- 
ings, so  wonderfully  perfect  in  its  imita- 
tion that  you  almost  feel  like  knocking 
for  admittance,  secure  of  an  entrance,  did 
you  only  know  the  "  Open  sesame."  Be- 
tween and  behind  the  doors,  alternating 
with  flying-buttresses,  are  a  series  of  deep- 
niched  windows,  set  with  grotesque  stat- 
ues, varying  from  the  pigmy  to  the  colos- 
sal size,  representing  demons  rather  than 
saints,  though  some  of  the  figures  are  cos- 
tumed in  the  style  of  religious  art,  with 
flowing  sacerdotal  garments.  . 

The  structure  terminates  above  in  a 
double  dome,  whose  figure  may  be  im- 
agined by  supposing  a  small  acorn  set 
on  the  truncated  top  of  a  large  one, 
(the  horizontal  diameter  of  both  being 
considerably  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
perpendicular  than  is  common  with  that 
fruit,)  and  each  of  these  domes  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  row  of  prism  -  shaped  pil- 
lars, half  column,  half  buttress  in  their 
effect,  somewhat  similar  to  the  exquisite 
columnar  entourage  of  the  central  cylin- 
der of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  an  aerial,  yet 
massive  beauty,  without  parallel  in  the 
architecture  of  the  world.  I  have  not 
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Conveyed  to  any  niind  an  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  pile,  nor  could  I,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  a  diagram.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  Cathedral  Buttes  are  a 
lesson  for  the  architects  of  all  Christen- 
dom, —  a  purely  novel  and  original  crea- 
tion, of  such  marvellous  beauty  that  Bier- 
stadt  and  I  simultaneously  exclaimed,  — 
"Oh  that  the  master-builders  of  the  world 
could  come  here  even  for  a  single  day  ! 
The  result  would  be  an  entirely  new  style 
of  architecture, — an  American  school,  as 
distinct  from  all  the  i*est  as  the  Ionic  from 
the  Gothic  or  Byzantine."  If  they  could 
come,  the  art  of  building  would  have  a 
regeneration.  "  Amazing  "  is  the  only 
word  for  this  glorious  work  of  Nature.  I 
could  have  bowed  down  with  awe  and 
prayed  at  one  of  its  vast,  inimitable  door- 
ways, but  that  the  mystery  of  its  creation, 
and  the  grotesqueness  of  even  its  most  glo- 
rious statues,  made  one  half  dread  lest  it 
were  some  temple  built  by  demon-hands 
for  the  worship  of  the  Lord  of  Hell,  and 
sealed  in  the  stone-dream  of  petrifaction, 
with  its  priests  struck  dumb  within  it,  by 
the  hand  of  God,  to  wait  the  judgment 
of  Eblis  and  the  earthquakes  of  the  Last 
Day. 

After  leaving  Church  Buttes  and  pass- 
ing Fort  Bridger,  our  attention  slept  upon 
what  it  had  seen  until  w%  entered  the  re- 
gion of  the  canons.  These  are  defiles, 
channelled  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains  almost  to  the  level 
of  their  base,  walled  by  precipices  of  red 
sandstone  or  sugar-loaf  granite,  compar- 
ed with  which  the  Palisades  of  the  Hud- 
son become  insignificant  as  a  garden- 
fence.  The  least  poetical  man  who  trav- 
erses these  giant  fissures  cannot  help  feel- 
ing their  fitness  as  the  avenues  to  a  par- 
adoxical region,  an  anomalous  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  people  whose  psychological 
problem  is  the  most  unsolvable  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  During  the  Mormon 
War,  Brigham  Young  made  some  rude 
attempts  at  a  fortification  of  the  great 
Echo  Canon,  half  a  day's  journey  from 
his  city,  and  this  work  still  remains  intact. 
He  need  not  have  done  it ;  a  hundred 
men,  ambushed  among  the  ledges  at  the 


top  of  the  canon-walls,  and  well  provided 
with  loose  rocks  and  Minie-rifles,  could 
convert  the  defile  into  a  new  Thermop- 
ylse,  without  exposure  to  themselves.  In 
an  older  and  more  superstitious  age,  the 
unassisted  horrors  of  Nature  herself  would 
have  repelled  an  invading  host  from  the 
passage  of  this  grizzly  canon,  as  the  pro- 
fane might  have  been  driven  from  the 
galleries  of  Isis  or  Eleusis. 

About  forty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City 
we  began  to  find  Nature's  barrenness  suc- 
cumbing to  the  truly  marvellous  industry 
of  the  Mormon  people.  To  understand 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  simple  green  grass, 
you  must  travel  through  eight  hundred 
miles  of  sage-brush  and  grama,  —  the 
former,  the  homely  gray-leaved  plant  of 
our  Eastern  goose-stuffing,  grown  into  a 
dwarf  tree  six  feet  high,  with  a  twisted 
trunk  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  body ; 
the  latter,  a  stunted  species  of  herbage, 
growing  in  ash  -  tinted  spirals,  only  two 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  giving  the 
Plains  an  appearance  of  being  matted 
with  curled  hair  or  gray  corkscrews.  Its 
other  name  is  "  buffalo  -  grass  ";  and  in 
spite  of  its  dinginess,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  sage,  converting  all  the  Plains  west 
of  Fort  Kearney  into  a  model  Quaker 
landscape,  it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
varieties  of  cattle  -  fodder,  and  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  the  emigrant-drover's  only 
dependence. 

By  incredible  labor,  bringing  down  riv- 
ulets from  the  snow -peaks  of  the  Wah- 
satch range  and  distributing  them  over  the 
levels  by  every  ingenious  device  known 
to  artificial  irrigation,  the  Mormon  farm- 
ers have  converted  the  bottoms  of  the 
canons  through  which  we  approached 
Salt  Lake  into  fertile  fields  and  pasture- 
lands,  whose  emerald  sweep  soothed  our 
eyes  wearied  with  so  many  leagues  of  ash- 
en monotony,  as  an  old  home-strain  mol- 
lifies the  ear  irritated  by  the  protracted 
rhythmic  clash  or  the  dull,  steady  buzz 
of  iron  machinery.  Contrasting  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  with  their  surrounding 
desolation,  we  could  not  wonder  that  their 
success  has  fortified  this  people  in  their 
'  delusion.  The  superficial  student  of  re- 
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wards  and  punishments  might  well  believe 
that  none  but  God's  chosen  people  could 
cause  this  horrible  desert,  after  such  trium- 
phant fashion,  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

The  close  observer  soon  notices  a  pain- 
ful deficiency  in  these  green  and  smiling 
Mormon  settlements.  Everything  has 
been  done  for  the  farm,  —  nothing  for 
the  home.  That  blessed  old  Anglo-Sax- 
on idea  seems  everywhere  quite  ex- 
tinct. The  fields  are  billowing  over  with 
dense,  golden  grain,  the  cattle  are  wal- 
lowing in  emerald  lakes  of  juicy  grass, 
the  barns  are  substantial,  the  family- 
windmill  buzzes  merrily  on  its  well-oiled 
pivot,  drawing  water  or  grinding  feed, 
the  fruit-trees  are  thrifty, — but  the  house 
is  desolate.  Even  where  its  owner  is 
particularly  well  off,  and  its  architecture 
somewhat  more  ambitious  than  the  aver- 
age, (though,  as  yet,  this  superiority  is 
measured  by  little  more  than  the  dif- 
ference between  logs  and  clapboards,) 
there  is  still  no  air  about  it  of  being  the 
abode  of  happy  people,  fond  of  each  oth- 
er, and  longing  after  it  in  absence.  It 
looks  like  a  mere  inclosure  to  eat  and 
sleep  in.  Nobody  seems  to  have  taken 
any  pride  in  it,  to  feel  any  ambition  for 
it.  Woman's  tender  little  final  touches, 
which  make  a  dear  refuge  out  of  a  mud- 
cabin,  and  without  which  palatial  brown- 
stone  is  only  a  home  in  the  moulding-clay, 
— those  dexterous  ornamentations  which 
make  so  little  mean  so  much, — the  brier- 
rose-slip  by  the  doorstep,  growing  into  the 
fragrant  welcome  of  many  Junes,  —  the 
trellised  Madeira-vines,  —  the  sunny  spot 
of  chrysanthemums,  charming  summer  on 
to  the  very  brink  of  frost,— all  these  things 
are  utterly  and  everywhere  lacking  to  the 
Mormon  inclosure.  Sometimes  we  pass- 
ed a  fence  which  guarded  three  houses 
instead  of  one.  Abundant  progeny  play- 
ed at  their  doors,  or  rolled  in  their  yard, 
watched  by  several  unkempt,  bedraggled 
mothers  owning  a  common  husband, — and 
we  could  easily  understand  how  neither 
of  these  should  feel  much  interest  in  the 
looks  of  a  demesne  held  by  them  in 
such  unhappy  partnership.  The  humblest 
New  -  England  cottage  has  its  climbing 


flowers  at  the  door-post,  or  its  garden- 
bed  in  front ;  but  how  quickly  would 
these  wither,  if  the  neat,  brisk  house-mis- 
tress owned  her  husband  in  common  with 
Mrs.  Deacon  Pratt  next  door  ! 

The  first  Mormon  household  I  ever 
visited  belonged  to  a  son  of  the  famous 
Heber  Kimball,  Brigham  Young's  most 
devoted  follower,  and  next  to  him  in  the 
Presidency.  It  was  the  last  stage-station 
but  one  before  we  entered  Salt  Lake,  sit- 
uated at  the  bottom  of  a  green  valley  in 
Parley's  Canon  (named  after  the  cele- 
brated Elder,  Parley  Pratt)  ;  and  as  it 
looked  like  the  residence  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  I  went  in,  and  asked  for  a  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk, — the  greatest  possible 
luxury  after  a  life  of  bacon  and  salt-spring 
water,  such  as  we  had  been  leading  in 
the  mountains.  A  fine-looking,  motherly 
woman,  with  a  face  full  of  character,  gray- 
haired,  and  about  sixty  years  old,  rose 
promptly  to  grant  my  request,  and  while 
the  horses  were  changing  I  had  ample 
time  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two 
pretty  young  girls,  hardly  over  twenty, 
holding  two  infants,  of  ages  not  more  than 
three  months  apart.  Green  as  I  was  to 
saintly  manners,  I  supposed  that  one  of 
these  two  young  mothers  had  run  in  from 
a  neighbor's  to  compare  babies  with  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  after  our  Eastern 
fashion,  universal  with  the  owners  of  ju- 
venile phenomena.  When  the  old  lady 
came  back  with  the  bread  and  milk,  and 
both  of  the  young  girls  addressed  her  as 
"  mother,"  I  was  emboldened  to  tell  her 
that  her  daughters  had  a  pretty  pair  of 
children. 

"  They  are  pretty,"  said  the  old  lady, 
demurely ;  "  but  they  are  the  children 
of  my  son  " ;  then,  as  if  resolved  to  duck 
a  Gentile  head  and  heels  into  Mormon 
realities  at  once,  she  added,  —  "  Those' 
young  ladies  are  the  wives  of  my  son, 
who  is  now  gone  on  a  mission  to  Liver- 
pool, —  young  Mr.  Kimball,  the  son  of 
Heber  Kimball ;  and  I  am  Heber  Kim- 
ball's  wife." 

A  cosmopolitan,  especially  one  know- 
ing beforehand  that  Utah  was  not  dis- 
•  tinguished  for  monogamy,  might  well  be 
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ashamed  to  be  so  taken  off  his  feet  as 
I  was  by  my  first  view  of  Mormonism  in 
its  practical  workings.  I  stared,  —  I  be- 
lieve I  blushed  a  little,— I  tried  to  stutter 
a  reply;  and  the  one  dreadful  thought 
which  persistently  kept  uppermost,  so  that 
I  felt  they  must  read  it  in  my  face,  was, 
"  How  can  these  young  women  sit  look- 
ing at  each  other's  babies  without  flying 
into  each  other's  faces  with  their  finger- 
nails, and  tearing  out  each  other's  hair  ?  " 
Heber  Kimball  afterwards  solved  the 
question  for  me,  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
triumph  of  grace. 

Such  another  triumph  was  Mrs.  Heber 
Kimball  herself.  She  was  a  woman  of 
remarkable  presence,  in  youth  must  have 
been  very  handsome,  would  have  been 
the  oracle  of  tea-fights,  the  ruling  spirit 
of  donation-visits,  in  any  Eastern  village 
where  she  might  have  lived,  and,  had 
her  home  been  New  York,  would  have 
fallen  by  her  own  gravity  into  the  Chief 
Directress's  chair  of  half  a  dozen  Wom- 
an's Aid  Societies  and  Associations  for 
Moral  Reform.  Yet  here  was  this  strong- 
minded  woman,  as  her  husband  after- 
ward acknowledged  to  me,  his  best  coun- 
sellor and  right-hand  helper  through  a 
married  life  reaching  into  middle  -  age, 
witnessing  her  property  in  that  husband's 
affections  subdivided  and  parcelled  out 
until  she  owned  but  a  one-thirtieth  share, 
not  only  without  a  pang,  but  with  the 
acquiescence  of  her  conscience  and  the 
approbation  of  her  intellect.  Though  few 
first  wives  in  Utah  had  learned  to  look 
concubinage  in  the  face  so  late  in  life  as 
this  emphatic  and  vigorous-natured  wom- 
an, I  certainly  met  none  whose  partisan- 
ship of  polygamy  was  so  unquestioning 
and  eloquent.  She  was  one  of  the  stran- 
gest psychological  problems  I  ever  met. 
Indeed,  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that 
she  embraced  Mormonism  earlier  than 
her  husband,  and,  by  taking  the  initia- 
tive, secured  for  herself  the  only  true 
wifely  place  in  the  harem,  —  the  marital 
after  -  thoughts  of  Brother  Heber  being 
her  servants  rather  than  her  sisters.  She 
was  most  unmistakably  his  favorite. 

One  day 'in  the  Opera -House  at  Salt 


Lake,  when  the  carpenters  were  laying 
the  floor  for  the  Fourth-of-July-Eve  Ball, 
Heber  and  I  got  talking  of  the  pot-pourri' 
of  nationalities  assembled  in  Utah.  He- 
ber waxed  unctuously  benevolent,  and 
expressed  his  affection  for  each  succeed- 
ing race  as  fast  as  mentioned. 

"  I  love  the  Danes  dearly !  I  've  got 
a  Danish  wife."  Then  turning  to  a  rough- 
looking  carpenter,  hammering  near  him, 
—  "You  know  Christiny, — eh,  Brother 
Spudge  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  know  her  very  well ! " 

A  moment  after, — "  The  Irish  are  a 
dear  people.  My  Irish  wife  is  among  the 
best  I  've  got." 

Again, — "  I  love  the  Germans !  Got  a 
Dutch  wife,  too  !  Know  Katrine,  Broth- 
er Spudge  ?  Remember  she  could  n't 
scarcely  talk  a  word  o'  English  when  she 
come,  —  eh,  Brother  Spudge  ?  " 

Brother  Spudge  remembered,  —  and 
Brother  Heber  continued  to  trot  out  the 
members  of  his  marital  stud  for  discus- 
sion of  their  points  with  his  more  humble 
fellow  -  polygamist  of  the  hammer;  but 
when  I  happened  to  touch  upon  the 
earliest  Mrs.  Heber,  whom  I  naturally 
thought  he  would  by  this  time  regard  as 
a  forgotten  fossil  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata  of  his  connubial  life,  and  referred 
to  the  interview  I  had  enjoyed  with  her 
on  the  afternoon  before  entering  the  city, 
his  whole  manner  changed  to  a  proper 
husbandly  dignity,  and,  without  seeking 
corroboration  from  the  carpenter,  he  re- 
plied, gravely,  — 

"  Yes !  that  is  my  first  wife,  and  the 
best  woman  God  ever  made  1 " 

The  ball  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
such  an  opportunity  for  studying  Mormon 
sociology  as  three  months'  ordinary  stay 
in  Salt  Lake  might  not  have  given  me. 
Though  Mormondom  is  disloyal  to  the 
core,  it  still  patronizes  the  Fourth  of  July, 
at  least  in  its  phase  of  festivity,  omitting 
the  patriotism,  but  keeping  the  fireworks 
of  our  Eastern  celebration,  substituting 
"  Utah  "  for  "  Union  "  in  the  Buncombe 
speeches,  and  having  a  ball  instead  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  All 
the  saints  within  half  a  day's  ride  of  the 
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city  come  flocking  into  it  to  spend  the 
Fourth.  A  well-to-do  Mormon  at  the 
head  of  his  wives  and  children,  all  of 
whom  are  probably  eating  candy  as  they 
march  through  the  metropolitan  streets 
in  solid  column,  looks  to  the  uninitiated 
like  the  principal  of  a  female  seminary, 
weak  in  its  deportment,  taking  out  his 
charge  for  an  airing. 

Last  Fourth  of  July,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, fell  on  a  Saturday.  In  their  am- 
bition to  reproduce  ancient  Judaism  (and 
this  ambition  is  the  key  to  their  whole 
puzzle)  the  Mormons  are  Sabbatarians 
of  a  strictness  which  would  delight  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  Accordingly,  in  order  that 
their  festivities  might  not  encroach  on  the 
early  hours  of  the  Sabbath,  they  had  the 
ball  on  Fourth-of-July  eve,  instead  of  the 
night  of  the  Fourth.  I  could  not  realize 
the  risk  of  such  an  encroachment  when  I 
read  the  following  sentence  printed  on  my 
billet  of  invitation  :  — 

"  Dancing  to  commence  at  4  p.  M." 
Bierstadt,  myself,  and  three  gentlemen 
of  our  party  were  the  only  Gentiles  whom 
I  found  invited  by  President  Young  to 
meet  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thou- 
sand saints.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  felt  like  the  three-thousandth  homoeo- 
pathic dilution  of  monogamy.  Morality 
.  in  this  world  is  so  mainly  a  matter  of  con- 
vention that  I  dreaded  to  appear  in  de- 
cent polygamic  society,  lest  respectable 
women,  owning  their  orthodox  tenth  of 
a  husband,  should  shrink  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  my  presence,  whispering,  with  a 
shudder,  "  Ugh  !  Well,  I  never !  How 
that  one-wifed  reprobate  can  dare  to 
show  his  face  !"  But  they  were  very 
polite,  and  received  me  with  as  skilfully 
veiled  disapprobation  as  is  shown  by  fash- 
ionable Eastern  belles  to  brilliant  seducers 
immoral  in  our  sense.  Had  I  been  a 
woman,  I  suppose  there  would  have  been 
no  mercy  for  me. 

I  sought  out  our  entertainer,  Brigham 
Young,  to  thank  him  for  the  flattering 
exception  made  in  our  Gentile  favor.  He 
was  standing  in  the  dress-circle  of  the 
theatre,  looking  down  on  the  dancers  with 
an  air  of  mingled  hearty  kindness  and 


feudal  ownership.  I  could  excuse  the 
latter,  for  Utah  belongs  to  him  of  right. 
He  may  justly  say  of  it,  "  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  ? " 
His  sole  executive  tact  and  personal  fas- 
cination are  the  key-stone  of  the  entire 
arch  of  Mormon  society.  While  he  re- 
mains, eighty  thousand  (and  increasing) 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  souls  that  could 
be  swept  together  from  the  by-ways  of 
Christendom  will  continue  builded  up  in- 
to a  coherent  nationality.  The  instant 
he  crumbles,  Mormondom  and  Mormon- 
ism  will  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  irrepara- 
bly. His  individual  magnetism,  his  ex- 
ecutive tact,  his  native  benevolence,  are 
all  immense  ;  I  regard  him  as  Louis  Na- 
poleon, plus  a  heart ;  but  these  advanta- 
ges would  avail  him  little  with  the  dead- 
in-earnest  fanatics  who  rule  Utah  under 
him,  and  the  entirely  persuaded  fanatics 
whom  they  rule,  were  not  his  qualities 
all  coordinated  in  this  one,— absolute  sin- 
cerity of  belief  and  motive.  Brigham 
Young  is  the  farthest  remove  on  earth 
from  a  hypocrite ;  he  is  that  grand,  yet 
awful  sight  in  human  nature,  a  man  who 
has  brought  the  loftiest  Christian  self-de- 
votion to  the  altar  of  the  Devil,  —  who 
is  ready  to  suffer  crucifixion  for  Bar- 
abbas,  supposing  him  Christ.  Be  sure, 
that,  were  he  a  hypocrite,  the  Union 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Utah. 
When  he  dies,  at  least  four  hostile  factions, 
which  find  their  only  common  ground  in 
deification  of  his  person,  will  snatch  his 
mantle  at  opposite  corners.  Then  will 
come  such  a  rending  as  the  world  has 
not  seen  since  the  Macedonian  generals 
fought  over  the  coffin  of  Alexander,  — 
and  then  Mormonism  will  go  out  of 
Geography  into  the  History  of  Popular 
Delusions.  There  is  not  a  single  chief, 
apostle,  or  bishop,  except  Brigham,  who 
possesses  any  catholicity  of  influence.  I 
found  this  tacitly  acknowledged  in  every 
quarter.  The  people  seem  like  ckizens 
of  a  beleaguered  town,  who  know  they 
have  but  a  definite  amount  of  bread,  yet 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  act  while 
it  lasts  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
starvation.  The  greatest  comfort  you 
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can  afford  a  Mormon  is  to  tell  him  how 
young  Brigham  looks ;  for  the  quick,  un- 
conscious sequence  is,  "  Then  Brigham 
may  last  out  my  time."  Those  who  think 
at  all  have  no  conjecture  of  any  Mor- 
mon  future  beyond  him,  and  I  know  that 
many  Mormons  (Heber  Kimball  includ- 
ed) would  gladly  die  to-day  rather  than 
survive  him  and  encounter  that  judg- 
ment-day and  final  perdition  of  their  faith 
which  must  dawn  on  his  new-made  grave. 
Well,  we  may  give  them  this  com- 
fort without  any  insincerity.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  where  he  stands  gazing  down  on 
the  parquet.  Like  any  Eastern  party- 
goer,  he  is  habited  in  the  "  customary 
suit  of  solemn  black,"  and  looks  very 
distinguished  in  this  dress,  though  his  dai- 
ly homespun  detracts  nothing  from  the 
feeling,  when  in  his  presence,  that  you 
are  beholding  a  most  remarkable  man. 
He  is  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  ap- 
pears very  little  over  forty.  His  height 
is  about  five  feet  ten  inches ;  his  figure 
very  well  made  and  slightly  inclining  to 
portliness.  His  hair  is  a  rich  curly  chest- 
nut, formerly  worn  long,  in  supposed  im- 
itation of  the  apostolic  coiffure,  but  now 
cut  in  our  practical  Eastern  fashion,  as 
accords  with  the  man  of  business,  whose 
metier  he  has  added  to  apostleship  with 
the  growing  temporal  prosperity  of  Zion. 
Indeed,  he  is  the  greatest  business-man 
on  the  continent,  —  the  cashier  of  a  firm 
of  eighty  thousand  silent  partners,  and  the 
only  auditor  of  that  cashier,  besides.  If  I 
to-day  signified  my  conversion  to  Morinon- 
ism,  to-morrow  I  should  be  baptized  by 
Brigham's  hands.  The  next  day  I  should 
be  invited  to  appear  at  the  Church-Office 
(Brigham's)  and  exhibit  to  the  Church 
(Brigham)  a  faithful  inventory  of  my  en- 
tire estate.  I  am  a  cabinet-maker,  let 
us  say,  and  have  brought  to  Salt  Lake 
the  entire  earnings  of  my  New- York  shop, 
— twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Church 
(Brigham  sole  and  simple)  examines  and 
approves  my  inventory.  It  (Brigham 
alone)  has  the  absolute  decision  of  the 
question  whether  any  more  cabinet-mak- 
ers are  needed  in  Utah.  If  the  Church 
(Brigham)  says,  "  No,"  it  (Brigham 


again)  has  the  right  to  tell  me  where 
labor  is  wanted,  and  set  me  going  in  my 
new  occupation.  If  the  Church  (Brig- 
ham)  says,  "  Yes,"  it  further  goes  on  to 
inform  me,  without  appeal,  exactly  what 
proportion  of  the  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars on  my  inventory  can  be  properly 
turned  into  the  channels  of  the  new  cabi- 
net-shop. I  am  making  no  extraordina- 
ry or .  disproportionate  supposition  when 
I  say  that  the  Church  (Brigham)  permits 
me  to  retain  just  one-half  of  my  proper- 
ty. The  remaining  ten  thousand  dollars 
goes  into  the  Church -Fund,  (Brigham's 
Herring-safe,)  and  from  that  portion  of 
my  life's  savings  I  never  hear  again,  in  the 
form  either  of  capital,  interest,  bequeath- 
able  estate,  or  dower  to  my  widow.  Ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  (Brig- 
ham's  unquestionable  will,)  my  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  is  as  though  it  had  not  been. 
I  am  a  sincere  believer,  however,  and 
go  home  light-hearted,  with  a  certified 
check  written  by  the  Recording  Angel 
on  my  conscience  for  that  amount,  pass- 
ed to  my  credit  in  the  bank  where  thieves 
break  not  through  nor  steal,  —  it  being 
no  more  accessible  to  them  than  to  the 
depositor,  which  is  a  comfort  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  first  year  I  net  from  my  chairs 
and  tables  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
Church  (Brigham)  sends  me  another  in- 
vitation to  visit  it,  make  a  solemn  aver- 
ment of  the  sum,  and  pay  over  to  that 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  the  Herring  -  safe, 
two  hundred  dollars.  Or  suppose  I  have 
not  sold  any  of  my  wares  as  yet,  but  have 
only  imported,  to  be  sold  by -and -by, 
five  hundred  Boston  rockers.  On  learn- 
ing this  fact,  the  Church  (Brigham)  gra- 
ciously accepts  fifty  for  its  own  purposes. 
—  Being  founded  upon  a  rock,  it  does 
not  care,  in  its  collective  capacity,  to  sit 
upon  rockers,  but  has  an  immense  series 
of  warehouses,  omnivorous  and  eupeptic, 
which  swallow  all  manner  of  tithes,  from 
grain  and  horseshoes  to  the  less  stable 
commodities  of  fresh  fish  and  melons,  as- 
similating them  by  admirable  processes 
into  coin  of  the  realm.  These  ware- 
houses are  in  the  Church  (Brigham's  own 
private)  inclosure.  —  If  success  in  my 
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cabinet-making  has  moved  me  to  give  a 
feast,  and  I  thereat  drink  more  healths 
than  are  consistent  with  niy  own,  the 
Church  surely  knows  that  fact  the  very 
next  day ;  and  as  Utah  recognizes  no 
impunitive  "  getting  drunk  in  the  bosom 
of  one's  family,"  I  am  again  sent  for,  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  a  fine,  probably  ex- 
ceeding the  expenses  of  my  feast.  A  sec- 
ond offence  is  punished  with  imprison- 
ment as  well  as  fine ;  for  no  imprison- 
ment avoids  fine, — this  comes  in  every 
case.  The  hand  of  the  Church  holds  the 
souls  of  the  saints  by  inevitable  purse- 
strings.  But  I  cannot  waste  time  by 
enumerating  the  multitudinous  lapses  and 
offences  which  all  bring  revenue  to  the 
Herring-safe. 

Over  all  these  matters  Brigham  Young 
has  supreme  control.  His  power  is  the 
most  despotic  known  to  mankind.  Here, 
by  the  way,  is  the  constitutionally  vul- 
nerable point  of  Mormonism.  If  fear  of 
establishing  a  bad  precedent  hinder  the 
United  States  at  any  time  from  breaking 
up  that  nest  of  all  disloyalty,  because  of 
its  licentious  marriage-institutions,  Utah 
is  still  open  to  grave  punishment,  and  the 
Administration  inflicting  it  would  have 
duty  as  well  as  vested  right  upon  its  side, 
on  the  ground  that  it  stands  pledged  to 
secure  to  each  of  the  nation's  constituent 
sections  a  republican  form  of  government, 
— something  which  Utah  has  never  en- 
joyed any  more  than  Timbuctoo.  I  once 
asked  Brigham  if  Dr.  Bernhisel  would  be 
likely  to  get  to  Congress  again.  "No," 
he  replied,  with  perfect  certainty;  "we 

shall  send as  our  Delegate."     (I 

think  he  mentioned  Colonel  Kinney,  but 
do  not  reme^nber  absolutely.)  Whoever 
it  was,  when  the  time  came,  Brigham 
would  send  in  his  name  to  the  "  Deseret 
News,"  —  whose  office,  like  everything 
else  valuable  and  powerful,  is  in  his  in- 
closure.  It  would  be  printed  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  a  counter-nomination  is  utter- 
ly unheard  of;  and  on  election-day 

would  be  Delegate  as  surely  as  the  sun 
rose.  The  mountain-stream  that  irri- 
gates the  city,  flowing  to  all  the  gardens 
through  open  ditches  on  each  side  of  the 


street,  passes  through  Brigham's  inclos- 
ure  :  if  the  saints  needed  drought  to  hum- 
ble them,  he  could  set  back  the  waters  to 
their  source.  The  road  to  the  only  canon 
where  firewood  is  attainable  runs  through 
the  same  close,  and  is  barred  by  a  gate 
of  which  he  holds  the  sole  key.  A  family- 
man,  wishing  to  cut  fuel,  must  ask  his 
leave,  which  is  generally  granted  on  con- 
dition that  every  third  or  fourth  load  is 
deposited  in  the  inclosure,  for  Church-pur- 
poses. Thus  everything  vital,  save  the 
air  he  breathes,  reaches  the  Mormon  only 
through  Brigham's  sieve.  What  more  ab- 
solute despotism  is  conceivable  ?  Here 
lies  the  pou-sto  for  the  lever  of  Govern- 
mental interference.  The  mere  fact  of 
such  power  resting  in  one  man's  irrespon- 
sible hands  is  a  crime  against  the  Consti- 
tution. At  the  same  time,  this  power, 
wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  is  practically 
wielded  for  the  common  good.  I  never 
heard  Brigham's  worst  enemies  accuse 
him  of  peculation,  though  such  immense 
interests  are  controlled  by  his  one  pair  of 
hands.  His  life  is  all  one  great  theoret- 
ical mistake,  yet  he  makes  fewer  practi- 
cal mistakes  than  any  other  man,  so  situ- 
ated, whom  the  world  ever  saw.  Those 
he  does  make  are  not  on  the  side  of  self. 
He  merges  his  whole  personality  in  the 
Church,  with  a  self-abnegation  which 
would  establish  in  business  a  whole  cen- 
tury of  martyrs  having  a  worthy  cause. 

The  cut  of  Brigham's  hair  led  me  away 
from  his  personal  description.  To  return 
to  it:  his  eyes  are  a  clear  blue -gray, 
frank  and  straightforward  in  their  look ; 
his  nose  a  finely  chiselled  aquiline;  hia 
mouth  exceedingly  firm,  and  fortified  in 
that  expression  by  a  chin  almost  as  pro- 
trusive beyond  the  rest  of  the  profile  as 
Charlotte  Cushman's,  though  less  notice- 
ably so,  being  longer  than  hers  ;  and  he 
wears  a  narrow  ribbon  of  brown  beard, 
meeting  under  the  chin.  I  think  I  have 
heard  Captain  Burton  say  that  he  had 
irregular  teeth,  which  made  his  smile 
unpleasant.  Since  the  Captain's  visit, 
our  always  benevolent  President,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  has  altered  all  that,  sending 
out  as  Territorial  Secretary  a  Mr.  Ful- 
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ler,  who,  besides  being  a  successful  pol- 
itician, was  an  excellent  dentist.  He 
secured  Brigham's  everlasting  gratitude 
by  making  him  a  very  handsome  false 
set,  and  performing  the  same  service  for 
all  of  his  favorite,  but  edentate  wives. 
Several  other  apostles  of  the  Lord  owe 
to  Mr.  Fuller  their  ability  to  gnash 
their  teeth  against  the  Gentiles.  The 
result  was  that  he  became  the  most 
popular  Federal  officer  (who  did  n't  turn 
Mormon)  ever  sent  to  Utah.  The  man 
who  obtains  ascendency  over  the  mouths 
of  the  authorities  cannot  fail  ere-long 
to  get  their  ears. 

Brigham's  manners  astonish  any  one 
who  knows  that  his  only  education  was 
a  few  quarters  of  such  common-school 
experience  as  could  be  had  in  Ontario 
County,  Central  New  York,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  There  are 
few  courtlier  men  living.  His  address  is 
a  fine  combination  of  dignity  with  the 
desire  to  confer  happiness,  —  of  perfect 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  others  with 
absolute  certainty  of  himself  and  his  own 
opinions.  He  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  educating  influence  of  tactful  per- 
ception, combined  with  entire  singleness 
of  aim,  considered  quite  apart  from  its 
moral  character.  His  early  life  was  pass- 
ed among  the  uncouth  and  illiterate ;  his 
daily  associations,  since  he  embraced 
Mormonism,  have  been  with  the  least 
cultivated  grades  of  human  society,  —  a 
heterogeneous  peasant-horde,  looking  to 
him  for  erection  into  a  nation :  yet  he 
has  so  clearly  seen  what  is  requisite  in 
the  man  who  would  be  respected  in  the 
Presidency,  and  has  so  unreservedly  de- 
voted his  life  to  its  attainment,  that  in 
protracted  conversations  with  him  I  heard 
only  a  single  solecism,  ("a'n't  you"  for 
"  are  n't  you,")  and  saw  not  one  instance 
of  breeding  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  noble  lineage. 

I  say  all  this  good  of  him  frankly,  dis- 
regarding any  slur  that  maybe  cast  on  me 
as  his  defender  by  those  broad-effect  art- 
ists who  always  paint  the  Devil  black, — 
for  I  think  it  high  time  that  the  Mormon 
enemies  of  our  American  Idea  should  be 


plainly  understood  as  far  more  danger- 
ous antagonists  than  hypocrites  or  idiots 
can  ever  hope  to  be.  Let  us  not  twice 
commit  the  blunder  of  underrating  our 
foes. 

Brigham  began  our  conversation  at  the 
theatre  by  telling  me  I  was  late,  —  it 
was  after  nine  o'clock.  I  replied,  that  this 
was  the  time  we  usually  set  about  dress- 
ing for  an  evening  party  in  Boston  or 
New  York. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  you  find  us  an  old- 
fashioned  people ;  we  are  trying  to  re- 
turn to  the  healthy  habits  of  patriarchal 
times." 

"  Need  you  go  back  so  far  as  that  for 
your  parallel  ?  "  suggested  I.  "  It  strikes 
me  that  we  might  have  found  four-o'clock 
balls  among  the  early  Christians." 

He  smiled,  without  that  offensive  af- 
fectation of  some  great  men,  the  air  of 
taking  another's  joke  under  their  gra- 
cious patronage,  and  went  on  to  remark 
that  there  were,  unfortunately,  multitu- 
dinous differences  between  the  Mormons 
and  Americans  at  the  East,  besides  the 
hours  they  kept. 

"  You  find  us,"  said  he,  "  trying  to 
live  peaceably.  A  sojourn  with  people 
thus  minded  must  be  a  great  relief  to  you, 
who  come  from  a  land  where  brother 
hath  lifted  hand  against  brother,  and  you 
hear  the  confused  noise  of  the  warrior 
perpetually  ringing  in  your  ears." 

Despite  the  courtly  deference  and 
Scriptural  dignity  of  this  speech,  I  de- 
tected in  it  a  latent  crow  over  that  "  per- 
ished Union "  which  was  the  favorite 
theme  of  every  saint  I  met  in  Utah,  and 
hastened  to  assure  the  President  that  I 
had  no  desire  for  relief  from  sympathy 
with  my  country's  struggle  for  honor  and 
existence. 

"Ah!"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  slightly 
tinged  with  sarcasm.  "  You  differ  great- 
ly, then,  from  multitudes  of  your  coun- 
trymen, who,  since  the  draft  began  to  be 
talked  of,  have  passed  through  Salt  Lake, 
flying  westward  from  the  crime  of  their 
brothers'  blood." 

"  I  do  indeed." 

"  Still,  they  are  excellent  men.  Brother 
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Heber  Kimball  and  myself  are  every 
week  invited  to  address  a  train  of  them 
down  at  Emigrant  Square.  They  are 
honest,  peaceful  people.  You  call  them 
'  Copperheads,'  I  believe.  But  they  are 
real,  true,  good  men.  We  find  them 
very  truth-seeking,  remarkably  open  to 
conviction.  Many  of  them  have  stayed 
with  us.  Thus  the  Lord  makes  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him.  The  Abolition- 
ists —  the  same  people  who  interfered 
with  our  institutions,  and  drove  us  out 
into  the  wilderness  —  interfered  with  the 
Southern  institutions  till  they  broke  up 
the  Union.  But  it  's  all  coming  out 
right,  —  a  great  deal  better  than  we 
could  have  arranged  it  for  ourselves. 
The  men  who  flee  from  Abolitionist  op- 
pression come  out  here  to  our  ark  of 
refuge,  and  people  the  asylum  of  God's 
chosen.  You  '11  all  be  out  here  before 
long.  Your  Union  's  gone  forever.  Fight- 
ing only  makes  matters  worse.  When 
your  country  has  become  a  desolation, 
we,  the  saints  whom  you  cast  out,  will 
forget  all  your  sins  against  us,  and  give 
you  a  home." 

There  was  something  so  preposterous 
in  the  idea  of  a  mighty  and  prosperous 
people  abandoning,  through  abject  ter- 
ror of  a  desperate  set  of  Southern  con- 
spirators, the  fertile  soil  and  grand  com- 
mercial avenues  of  the  United  States,  to 
populate  a  green  strip  in  the  heart  of  an 
inaccessible  desert,  that,  until  I  saw  Brig- 
ham  Young's  face  glowing  with  what  he 
deemed  prophetic  enthusiasm,  I  could  not 
imagine  him  in  earnest.  Before  I  left 
Utah,  I  discovered,  that,  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  all  the  saints  were  inocu- 
lated with  a  prodigious  craze,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  United  States  was  to  be- 
come a  blighted  chaos,  and  its  inhabitants 
Moi-mon  proselytes  and  citizens  of  Utah 
within  the  next  two  years,  —  the  more 
sanguine  said,  "  next  summer." 

At  first  sight,  one  point  puzzled  me. 
Where  were  they  to  get  the  orthodox 
number  of  wives  for  this  sudden  acces- 
sion of  converts  ?  My  gentlemen-read- 
ers will  feel  highly  flattered  by  a  solution 
of  this  problem  which  I  received  from 
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no  lesser  light  of  the  Latter-Day  Church 
than  that  jolly  apostle,  Heber  Kimball. 

"  Why,"  said  the  old  man,  twinkling 
his  little  black  eyes  like  a  godly  Sile- 
nus,  and  nursing  one  of  his  fat  legs  with 
a  lickerish  smile,  "  is  n't  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty providin'  for  His  beloved  heritage 
jist  as  fast  as  He  anyways  kin  ?  This 
war  's  a-goin'  on  till  the  biggest  part  o' 
you  male  Gentiles  hez  killed  each  other 
off,  then  the  leetle  handful  that  's  left 
and  comes  a-fleein'  t'  our  asylum  '11  bring 
all  the  women  o'  the  nation  along  with 
'em,  so  we  shall  hev  women  enough  to 
give  every  one  on  'em  all  they  want,  and 
hev  a  large  balance  left  over  to  distrib- 
ute round  among  God's  saints  that  hez 
been  here  from  the  beginnin'  o'  the  trib- 
ulation." 

The  sweet  taste  which  this  diabolical 
reflection  seemed  to  leave  in  Heber  Kiui- 
ball's  mouth  made  me  long  to  knock  him 
down  worse  than  I  had  ever  felt  regard- 
ing either  saint  or  sinner.  But  it  is  cost- 
ly to  smite  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  in  Salt 
Lake  City;  and  I  merely  retaliated  by 
telling  him  I  wished  I  could  hear  him  say 
that  in  a  lecture-room  full  of  Sanitary- 
Commission  ladies  scraping  lint  for  their 
husbands,  sweethearts,  and  brothers  in 
the  Union  army.  I  did  n't  know  T^hether 
saints  made  good  lint,  but  I  thought  I 
knew  one  who  |d  get  scraped  a  little. 

To  resume  Brigham  for  the  last  time. 
After  a  conversation  about  the  Indians, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  military  poli- 
cy of  the  Government,  averring  that  one 
bale  of  blankets  and  ten  pounds  of  beads 
would  go  farther  to  protect  the  mails  from 
stoppage  and  emigrants  from  massacre 
than  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  he  discover- 
ed that  we  crossed  swords  on  every  war- 
question,  and  tactfully  changed  the  sub- 
ject to  the  beauty  of  the  Opera-House. 

As  to  the  Indians,  let  me  remark  by- 
the-by,  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  under- 
stood the  reason  of  his  dislike  to  severe 
measures  in  that  direction.  Infernally 
bestial  and  cruel  as  are  the  Goshoots,  Pi- 
Utes,  and  other  Desert  tribes,  still  they 
have  never  planned  any  extensive  raid 
aince  the  Mormons  entered  Utah.  In 
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every  settlement  of  the  saints  you  will 
find  from  two  to  a  dozen  young  men  who 
wear  their  black  hair  cut  in  the  Indian 
fashion,  and  speak  all  the  surrounding 
dialects  with  native  fluency.  Whenever 
a  fatly  provided  wagon-train  is  to  be  at- 
tacked, a  fine  herd  of  emigrants'  beeves 
stampeded,  the  mail  to  be  stopped,  or  the 
Gentiles  in  any  way  harassed,  these  des- 
peradoes stain  their  skin,  exchange  their 
clothes  for  a  breech -clout,  and  rally  a 
horde  of  the  savages,  whose  favor  they 
have  always  propitiated,  for  the  ambush 
and  massacre,  which  in  all  but  the  ele- 
ment of  brute  force  is  their  work  in  plan, 
leadership,  and  execution.  I  have  mul- 
titudes of  most  interesting  facts  to  back 
this  assertion,  but  am  already  in  danger 
of  overrunning  my  allowed  limits. 

The  Opera -House  was  a  subject  we 
could  agree  upon.  I  was  greatly  astonish- 
ed to  find  in  the  desert  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent a  place  of  public  amusement  which 
for  capacity,  beauty,  and  comfort  has  no 
superior  in  America,  except  the  opera- 
houses  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  internally  constructed 
somewhat  like  the  first  of  these,  seats 
twenty-five  hundred  people,  and  commo- 
diously  receives  five  hundred  more,  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  the  stage  is 
thrown  into  the  parquet,  and  the  latter 
boarded  up  to  the  level  Ojf  the  former  for 
dancing.  Externally  the  building  is  a 
plain,  but  not  ungraceful  structure,  of 
stone,  brick,  and  stucco.  My  greatest 
surprise  was  excited  by  the  really  exqui- 
site artistic  beauty  of  the  gilt  and  paint- 
ed decorations  of  the  great  arch  over  the 
stage,  the  cornices,  and  the  moulding  about 
the  proscenium-box.vs.  President  Young, 
with  a  proper  pride,  assured  me  that  ev- 
ery particle  of  the  ornamental  work  was 
by  indigenous  and  saintly  hands. 

"  But  you  don't  know  yet,"  he  added, 
"  how  independent  we  are  of  you  at  the 
East.  Where  do  you  think  we  got  that 
central  chandelier,  and  what  d'  ye  sup- 
pose we  paid  for  it  ?  " 

It  was  a  piece  of  workmanship  which 
would  have  been  creditable  to  any  New 
York  firm,  —  apparently  a  richly  carved 


circle,  twined  with  gilt  vines,  leaves,  and 
tendrils,  blossoming  all  over  with  flaming 
wax-lights,  and  suspended  by  a  massive 
chain  of  golden  lustre.  So  I  replied  that 
he  probably  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for  it 
in  New  York. 

"  Capital  1 "  exclaimed  Brigham.  "  I 
made  it  myself!  That  circle  is  a  cart- 
wheel which  I  washed  and  gilded ;  it 
hangs  by  a  pair  of  gilt  ox-chains ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  candlesticks  were  all 
cut  after  my  patterns  out  of  sheet-tin ! " 

I  talked  with  the  President  till  a  party 
of  young  girls,  who  seemed  to  regard  him 
with  idolatry,  and  whom,  in  return,  he 
treated  with  a  sage  mixture  of  gallantry 
and  fatherliness,  came  to  him  with  an 
invitation  to  join  in  some  old-fashioned 
contra-dance  long  forgotten  at  the  East. 
I  was  curious  to  see  how  he  would  acquit 
himself  in  this  supreme  ordeal  of  digni- 
ty;  so  I  descended  to  the  parquet,  and 
was  much  impressed  by  the  aristocratic 
grace  with  which  he  went  through  his 
figures. 

After  that  I  excused  myself  from  nu- 
merous kind  invitations  by  the  ball-com- 
mittee to  be  introduced  to  a  partner  and 
join  in  the  dances.  The  fact  was  that  I 
greatly  wished  to  make  a  thorough  phys- 
iognomical study  of  the  ball-room,  and  I 
know  that  my  readers  will  applaud  my 
self-denial  in  not  dancing,  since  it  ena- 
bles me  to  tell  them  how  Utah  good  so- 
ciety looks. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  a  circuit  and 
survey  of  the  room  as  minute  as  was  com- 
patible with  decency,  I  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing results. 

There  was  very  little  ostentation  in 
dress  at  the  ball,  but  there  was  also  very 
little  taste  in  dressing.  Patrician  broad- 
cloth and  silk  were  the  rare  exceptions, 
generally  ill-made  and  ill-worn,  but  they 
cordially  associated  with  the  great  mass 
of  plebeian  tweed  and  calico.  Few  la- 
dies wore  jewelry  or  feathers.  There 
were  some  pretty  girls  swimming  about 
in  tasteful  whip  -  syllabub  of  puffed  tar- 
latan. Where  saintly  gentlemen  came 
with  several  wives,  the  oldest  generally 
seemed  the  most  elaborately  dressed,  and 
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acted  much  like  an  Eastern  chaperon 
toward  her  younger  sisters.  (Wives  of 
the  same  man  habitually  besister  each 
other  in  Utah.  Another  triumph  of 
grace ! )  Among  the  men  I  saw  some 
very  strong  and  capable  faces ;  but  the 
majority  had  not  much  character  in  their 
looks,  —  indeed,  differed  little  in  that  re- 
gard from  any  average  crowd  of  men 
anywhere.  Among  the  women,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  no  really  degraded  fa- 
ces, though  many  stolid  ones,  —  only  one 
deeply  dejected,  (this  belonged  to  the 
wife  of  a  hitherto  monogamic  husband, 
who  had  left  her  alone  in  the  dress-circle, 
while  he  was  dancing  with  a  chubby  young 
Mormoness,  likely  to  be  added  to  the  fam- 
ily in  a  month  or  two,)  but  many  impas- 
sive ones  ;  and  though  I  saw  multitudes 
of  kindly,  good-tempered  countenan- 
ces, and  a  score  which  would  have  been 
called  pretty  anywhere,'  I  was  obliged  to 
confess,  after  a  most  impartial  and  anx- 
ious search,  that  I  had  not  met  a  sin- 
gle woman  who  looked  high-toned,  first- 
class,  capable  of  poetic  enthusiasm  or 
heroic  self-devotion,  —  not  a  single  wom- 
an whom  an  artist  would  dream  of  and 
ask  to  sit  for  a  study,  —  not  one  to  whom 
a  finely  constituted  intellectual  man  could 
come  for  companionship  in  his  pursuits 
or  sympathy  in  his  yearnings.  Because 
I  knew  that  this  verdict  would  be  re- 
ceived at  the  East  with  a  "  Just  as  you 
might  have  expected ! "  I  cast  aside  ev- 
erything like  prejudice,  and  forgot  that 
I  was  in  Utah,  as  I  threaded  the  great 
throng. 

I  must  condense  greatly  what  I  have 
to  say  about  two  other  typical  men  be- 
sides Brigham  Young,  or  I  shall  have  no 
room  to  speak  of  the  Lake  and  the  Des- 
ert. Heber  Kimball,  second  President, 
(proximus  longo  intervallo  I )  Brigham's 
most  devoted  worshipper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects the  next  most  important  man,  al- 
though utterly  incapable  of  keeping  co- 
herent the  vast  tissue  of  discordant  Mor- 
mon elements,  in  case  he  should  survive 
Brigham,  is  the  latter's  equal  in  years, 
but  in  all  things  else  his  antipodes.  His 
height  is  over  six  feet,  his  form  of  alder- 


manic  rotundity,  his  face  large,  pletho- 
ric, and  Instrous  with  the  stable  red  of 
stewed  cranberries,  while  his  small,  twink- 
ling black  beads  of  eyes  and  a  Satyric 
sensualism  about  the  mouth  would  indi- 
cate a  temperament  fatally  in  the  way 
of  any  apostleship  save  that  of  polygamy, 
even  without  the  aid  of  an  induction  from 
his  favorite  topics  of  discourse  and  his  pa- 
triarchally  unvarnished  style  of  handling 
them.  Men,  everywhere,  unfortunately, 
tend  little  toward  the  error  of  bashful- 
ness  in  their  chat  among  each  other,  but 
most  of  us  at  the  East  would  feel  that  we 
were  insulting  the  lowest  member  of  the 
demi-monde,  if  we  uttered  before  her  a 
single  sentence  of  the  talk  which  forms 
the  habitual  staple  of  all  Heber  KimbalTs 
public  sermons  to  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters who  throng  the  Sunday  Tabernacle. 

Heber  took  a  vivid  interest  in  Bier- 
stadt's  and  my  own  eternal  welfare.  He 
quite  laid  himself  out  for  our  -conversion, 
coming  to  sit  with  us  at  breakfast  in  our 
Mormon  hotel,  dressed  in  a  black  swal- 
low-tail, buff  vest,  and  a  stupendous  trun- 
cate cone  of  Leghorn,  which  made  him 
look  like  an  Italian  mountebank-physi- 
cian of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  have 
heard  men  who  could  misquote  Scripture 
for  their  own  ends,  and  talk  a  long  while 
without  saying  anything;  but  he  so  far 
surpassed  in  these  particulars  the  loftiest 
efforts  within  my  former  experience,  that 
I  could  think  of  no  comparison  for  him 
but  Jack  Bunsby  taken  to  exhorting. 
Witness  a  sample  :  — 

"  Seven  women  shall  take  a  hold  o'  one 
man  !  There ! "  (with  a  slap  on  the  back 
of  the  nearest  subject  for  conversion). 
"What  d'  ye  think  o'  that?  Shall! 
Shall  take  a  hold  on  him !  That  don't 
mean  they  sha'n't,  does  it  ?  No !  God's 
word  means  what  it  says.  And  therefore 
means  no  otherwise,  —  not  in  no  way, 
shape,  nor  manner.  Not  in  no  way, 
for  He  saith,  '  I  am  the  way  —  and  the 
truth  and  the  life.'  Not  in  no  shape, 
for  a  man  beholdeth  his  nat'ral  shape  in 
a  glass ;  nor  in  no  manner,  for  he  straight- 
way forgetteth  what  manner  o'  man  he 
was.  Seven  women  shall  catch  a  hold 
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on  him.  And  ef  they  shall,  then  they 
will  !  For  everything  shall  come  to  pass, 
and  not  one  good  word  shall  fall  to  the 
ground.  You  who  try  to  explain  away 
the  Scriptur'  would  make  it  fig'rative. 
But  don't  come  to  ME  with  none  o'  your 
spiritooalizers  !  Not  one  good  word  shall 
fall.  Therefore  seven  shall  not  fall.  And 
ef  seven  shall  catch  a  hold  on  him,  — 
and,  as  I  jist  proved,  seven  will  catch  a 
hold  on  him,— then  seven  ought, — and  in 
the  Latter-Day  Glory,  seven,  yea,  as  our 
Lord  said  un-tew  Peter,  '  Verily  I  say 
un-tew  you,  not  seven,  but  seventy  times 
seven,'  these  seventy  times  seven  shall 
catch  a  hold  and  cleave.  Blessed  day ! 
For  the  end  shall  be  even  as  the  begin- 
ning and  seventy-fold  more  abundantly. 
Come  over  into  my  garden." 

This  invitation  would  wind  up  the 
homily.  We  gladly  accepted  it,  and  I 
must  confess,  that,  if  there  ever  could  be 
any  hope  of  our  conversion,  it  was  just 
about  the  time  we  stood  in  Brother  He- 
ber's  fine  orchard,  eating-  apples  and  ap- 
ricots between  exhortations,  and  having 
sound  doctrine  poked  down  our  throats 
with  gooseberries  as  big  as  plums,  to  take 
the  taste  out  of  our  mouths,  like  jam  af- 
ter castor-oil. 

Porter  Rockwell  is  a  man  whom  my 
readers  must  have  heard  of  in  every 
account  of  fearlessly  executed  massacre 
committed  in  Utah  during  the  last  thir- 
teen years.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  Dan- 
ites,  —  a  band  of  saints  who  possess  the 
monopoly  of  vengeance  upon  Gentiles 
and  apostates.  If  a  Mormon  tries  to 
sneak  off  to  California  by  night,  after 
converting  his  property  into  cash,  their 
knives  have  the  inevitable  duty  of  chang- 
ing his  destination  to  another  state,  and 
bringing  back  his  goods  into  the  Lord's 
treasury.  Their  bullets  are  the  ones  which 
find  their,unerring  way  through  the  brains 
of  external  enemies.  They  are  the  Heav- 
en-elected assassins  of  Mormonism, —  the 
butchers  by  divine  right.  Porter  Rock- 
well has  slain  his  forty  men.  This  is  his- 
torical. His  probable  private  victims 
amount  to  as  many  more.  He  wears  his 
hair  braided  behind,  and  done  up  in  a  knot 


with  a  back-comb,  like  a  woman's.  He 
has  a  face  full  of  bull-dog  courage, — but 
vastly  good-natured,  and  without  a  bad 
trait  in  it.  I  went  out  riding  with  him  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  enjoyed  his  so- 
ciety greatly,  —  though  I  knew  that  at 
a  word  from  Brigham  he  would  cut  my 
throat  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  style  as  if  I 
had  been  a  calf  instead  of  an  author.  But 
he  would  have  felt  no  unkindness  toward 
me  on  that  account.  I  understood  his 
anomaly  perfectly,  and  found  him  one  of 
the  pleasantest  murderers  I  ever  met.  He 
was  mere  executive  force,  from  which  the 
lever,  conscience,  had  suffered  entire  dis- 
junction, being  in  the  hand  of  Brigham. 
He  was  everywhere  known  as  the  De- 
stroying Angel,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
little  disagreement  with  his  toddy,  and 
took  his  meals  regularly.  He  has  two 
very  comely  and  pleasant  wives.  Brigham 
has  about  seventy,  Heber  about  thirty. 
The  seventy  of  Brigham  do  not  include 
those  spiritually  married,  or  "  sealed  "  to 
him,  who  may  never  see  him  again  after 
the  ceremony  is  performed  in  his  back- 
office.  These  often  have  temporal  hus- 
bands, and  marry  Brigham  only  for  the 
sake  of  belonging  to  his  lordly  establish- 
ment in  heaven. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Brigham  told  me,  he 
believed  to  contain  sixteen  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  houses  are  built  generally 
of  adobe  or  wood,— a  few  of  stone,— and 
,  though  none  of  them  are  architecturally 
ambitious,  almost  all  have  delightful  gar- 
dens. Both  fruit-  and  shade -trees  are 
plenty  and  thrifty.  Indeed,  from  the 
roof  of  the  Opera -House  the  city  looks 
fairly  embowered  in  green.  It  lies  very 
picturesquely  on  a  plain  quite  embasined 
among  mountains,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
appearance  is  much  heightened  by  the 
streams  which  run  on  both  sides  of  all 
the  broad  streets,  brought  down  from  the 
snow -peaks  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
The  Mormons  worship  at  present  in  a 
plain,  low  building, — I  think,  of  adobe, — 
called  the  Tabernacle,  save  during  the 
intensely  hot  weather,  when  an  immense 
booth  of  green  branches,  filled  with  bench- 
es, accommodates  them  more  comforta- 
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bly.  Brigham  is  erecting  a  Temple  of 
magnificent  granite,  (much  like  the  Quin- 
cy,)  about  two  hundred  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  If 
this  edifice  be  ever  finished,  it  will  rank 
among  the  most  capacious  religious  struct- 
ures of  the  continent. 

The  lake  from  which  the  city  takes 
its  name  is  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  latter,  by  a  good  road  across  the 
level  valley-bottom.  Artistically  viewed, 
it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  sheets  of  water  I 
ever  saw,  —  bluer  than  the  intensest 
blue  of  the  ocean,  and  practically  as  im- 
pressive, since,  looking  from  the  southern 
shore,  you  see  only  a  water-horizon.  This 
view,  however,  is  broken  by  a  magnifi- 
cent mountainous  island,  rising,  I  should 
think,  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  from 
the  water,  half  a  dozen  miles  from  shore, 
and  apparently  as  many  miles  in  circuit. 
The  density  of  the  lake  -  brine  has  been 
under-  instead  of  over-stated.  I  swam  out 
into  it  for  a  considerable  distance,  then 
lay  upon  my  back  on,  rather  than  in, 
the  water,  and  suffered  the  breeze  to 
waft  me  landward  again.  I  was  blown 
to  a  spot  where  the  lake  was  only  four 
inches  deep,  without  grazing  my  back, 
and  did  not  know  I  had  got  within  my 
depfeh  again  until  I  depressed  my  hand 
a  trifle  and  touched  bottom  !  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  call  this  lake  azoic.  It  has  no 
fish,  but  breeds  myriads  of  strange  lit- 
tle maggots,  which  presently  turn  into 
troublesome  gnats.  The  rocks  near  the 
lake  are  grandly  castellated  and  cavern- 
ous crags  of  limestone,  some  of  it  finely 
crystalline,  but  most  of  it  like  our  coarser 
Trenton  and  Black-River  groups.  There 
is  a  large  cave  in  this  formation,  ten  min- 
utes' climb  from  the  shore. 

I  must  abruptly  leap  to  the  overland 
stage  again. 

From  Salt  Lake  City  to  Washoe  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  the  road 
lies  through  the  most  horrible  desert  con- 

a 

ceivable  by  the  mind  of  man.  For  the 
sand  of  the  Sahara  we  find  substituted 
an  impalpable  powder  of  alkali,  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  stretching  for  ninety 


miles  at  a  time  in  one  uninterrupted  daz- 
zling sheet,  which  supports  *not  even  that 
last  obstinate  vidette  of  vegetation,  the 
wild-sage  brush.  Its  springs  are  far  be- 
tween, and,  without  a  single  exception, 
mere  receptacles  of  a  salt,  potash,  and 
sulphur  hell-broth,  which  no  man  would 
drink,  save  in  extremis.  A  few  days  of 
this  beverage  within,  and  of  wind-drifted 
alkali  invading  every  pore  of  the  body 
without,  often  serve  to  cover  the  mis- 
erable passenger  with  an  erysipelatous 
eruption  which  presently  becomes  conflu- 
ent and  irritates  him  to  madness.  Mean- 
while he  jolts  through  alkali-ruts,  unable 
to  sleep  for  six  days  and  nights  together, 
until  frenzy  sets  in,  or  actual  delirium 
comes  to  his  relief.  I  look  back  on  that 
desert  as  the  most  frightful  nightmare  of 
my  existence. 

As  if  Nature  had  not  done  her  worst, 
we  were  doomed,  on  the  second  day  out 
from  Salt  Lake,  to  hear,  at  one  station 
where  we  stopped,  horrid  rumors  of  Go- 
shoots  on  the- war-path,  and,  ere  the  day 
reached  its  noon,  to  find  their  proofs  irre- 
fragable. Every  now  and  then  we  saw 
in  the  potash-dust  moccasin-tracks,  with 
the  toes  turned  in,  and  presently  my 
field-glass  revealed  a  hideous  devil  skulk- 
ing in  the  mile-off  ledges,  who  was  none 
other  than  a  Goshoot  spy.  How  far  off 
were  the  scalpers  and  burners  ? 

The  first  afternoon  -  stage  that  day 
was  a  long  and  terrible  one.  The  poor 
horses  could  hardly  drag  our  crazy  wag- 
on, up  to  its  hubs  in  potash  ;  and  yet  we 
knew  our  only  safety,  in  case  of  attack, 
was  a  running  fight.  We  must  fire  from 
our  windows  as  the  horses  flew. 

About  four  o'clock  we  entered  a  terrible 
defile,  which  seemed  planned  by  Nature 
for  treachery  and  ambush.  The  great, 
black,  barren  rocks  of  porphyry  and 
trachyte  rose  three  hundred  feet  above 
our  heads,  their  lower  and  nearer  ledges 
being  all  so  many  natural  parapets  to 
fire  over,  loop-holed  with  chinks  to  fire 
through.  There  were  ten  rifles  in  our 
party.  We  ran  them  out,  five  on  a  side, 
ready  to  send  the  first  red  villain  who 
peeped  over  the  breastworks  to  quick 
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perdition.  Our  six-shooters  lay  across 
our  laps,  our  bowie  -  knives  were  at  our 
sides,  our  cartouch-boxes,  crammed  with 
ready  vengeance,  swung  open  on  our 
breast  -  straps.  We  sat  with  tight -shut 
teeth, — only  muttering  now  and  then  to 
each  other,  in  a  glum  undertone,  "  Don't 
get  nervous,  —  don't  throw  a  single  shot 
away,  —  take  aim,  —  remember  it  's  for 
home  !  "  Something  of  that  sort,  or  a  si- 
lent squeeze  of  the  hand,  was  all  that  pass- 
ed, as  we  sat  with  one  eye  glued  to  the 
ledges  and  our  guns  unswerving.  None 
of  us,  I  think,  were  cowards ;  but  the 
agony  of  sitting  there,  tugging  along  two 
miles  an  hour,  expecting  to  hear  a  vol- 
ley of  yells  and  musketry  ring  over  the 
next  ledge,  drinking  the  cup  of  thought 
to  its  miscroscopic  dregs, — that  was  worse 
than  fear ! 

Only  one  consolation  was  left  us.  In 
the  middle  of  the  defile  stood  an  over- 
land station,  where  we  were  to  get  fresh 
horses.  The  next  stage  was  twenty  miles 
long.  If  we  were  attacked  in  force,  we 
might  manage  to  run  it,  almost  the  whole 
way,  unless  the  Indians  succeeded  in 
shooting  one  of  our  team, — the  coup  they 
always  attempt. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  were  ambushed  at 
several  points  in  that  defile,  but  our  per- 
fect preparation  intimidated  our  foes. 
The  Indian  is  cruel  as  the  grave,  but  he 
is  an  arrant  coward.  He  will  not  risk 
being  the  first  man  shot,  though  his  band 
may  overpower  the  enemy  afterward. 

At  last  we  turned  the  corner  around 
which  the  station  -  house  should  come  in 
view. 

A  thick,  nauseous  smoke  was  curling 
up  from  the  site  of  the  buildings.  We 
came  nearer.  Barn,  stables,  station-house, 
—  all  were  a  smouldering  pile  of  rafters. 
We  came  still  nearer.  The  whole  stud 
of  horses— a  dozen  or  fifteen— lay  roast- 
ing on  the  embers.  We  came  close  to 
the  spot.  There,  inextricably  mixed 
with  the  carcasses  of  the  beasts,  lay  six 
men,  their  brains  dashed  out,  their  faces 
mutilated  beyond  recognition,  their  limbs 
hewn  off, — a  frightful  holocaust  steaming 
up  into  our  faces.  I  must  not  dwell  on 


that  horror  of  all  senses.  It  comes  to 
me  now  at  high  noonday  with  a  grisly 
shudder. 

After  that,  we  toiled  on  twenty  miles 
farther  with  our  nearly  dying  horses  ;  a 
hundred  miles  more  of  torturing  suspense 
on  top  of  that  sight  branded  into  our 
brains  before  we  gained  Ruby  Valley, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Humboldt  Mountains, 
and  left  the  last  Goshoot  behind  us. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  was  hor- 
rible by  Nature  only,  without  the  atro- 
cious aid  of  man.  But  the  past  had  done 
its  work.  We  reached  Washoe  with  our 
very  marrows  almost  burnt  out  by  sleep- 
lessness, sickness,  and  agony  of  mind. 
The  morning  before  we  came  to  the  sil- 
ver-mining metropolis,  Virginia  City,  a 
stout,  young  Illinois  farmer,  whom  we 
had  regarded  as  the  stanchest  of  all  our 
fellow-passengers,  became  delirious,  and 
had  to  be  held  in  the  stage  by  main  force. 
(A  few  weeks  afterward,  when  the  stage 
was  changing  horses  near  the  Sink  of 
Carson,  another  traveller  became  sud- 
denly insane,  and  blew  his  brains  out.) 
As  for  myself,  the  moment  that  I  enter- 
ed a  warm  bath,  in  Virginia  City,  I 
swooned  entirely  away,  and  was  resusci- 
tated with  great  difficulty  after  an  hour 
and  a  half's  unconsciousness. 

We  stopped  at  Virginia  for  three  days, — 
saw  the  California  of  '49  reenacted  in  a 
feverish,  gambling,  mining  town,  —  de- 
scended to  the  bottom  of  the  exhaustless- 
ly  rich  "  Ophir"  shaft, —  came  up  again, 
and  resumed  our  way  across  the  Sierra. 
By  the  mere  act  of  crossing  that  ridge 
and  stepping  over  the  California  line,  we 
came  into  glorious  forests  of  ever  -  living 
green,  a  rainbow  -  affluence  of  flowers, 
an  air  like  a  draught  from  windows  left 
open  in  heaven. 

Just  across  the  boundary,  we  sat  down 
on  the  brink  of  glorious  Lake  Tahoe, 
(once  "  Bigler,"  till  the  ex-Governor  of 
that  name  became  a  Copperhead,  and  the 
loyal  Californians  kicked  him  out  of  their 
geography,  as  he  had  already  been  thrust 
out  of  their  politics,) — a  crystal  sheet  of 
water  fresh-distilled  from  the  snow-peaks, 
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its  granite  bottom  visible  at  the  depth  of  up  against  the  very  press  whence  it  was 

a  hundred  feet,  its  banks  a  celestial  gar-  wrung.    Here,  virtually  at  the  end  of  our 

den,  lying  in  a  basin  thirty-five  miles  long  overland  journey,  since  our  feet  pressed 

by  ten  wide,  and  nearly  seven  thousand  the  green  borders  of  the  Golden  State, 

feet  above  the  Pacific  level.     Geography  we  sat  down  to  rest,  feeling  that  one  short 

has  no  superior  to  this  glorious  sea,  this  hour,  one  little  league,  had  translated  us 

chalice  of  divine  cloud- wine  held  sublimely  out  of  the  infernal  world  into  heaven. 


ON  PICKET  DUTY. 

WITHIN  a  green  and  shadowy  wood, 
Circled  with  spring,  alone  I  stood : 
The  nook  was  peaceful,  fair,  and  good. 

The  wild-plum  blossoms  lured  the  bees, 
The  birds  sang  madly  in  the  trees, 
Magnolia-scents  were  on  the  breeze. 

All  else  was  silent ;  but  the  ear 
Caught  sounds  of  distant  bugle  clear, 
And  heard  the  bullets  whistle  near,  — 

When  from  the  winding  river's  shore 
The  Rebel  guns  began  to  roar, 
And  ours  to  answer,  thundering  o'er ; 

And  echoed  from  the  wooded  hill, 

Repeated  and  repeated  still, 

Through  all  my  soul  they  seemed  to  thrill. 

For,  as  their  rattling  storm  awoke, 
And  loud  and  fast  the  discord  broke, 
In  rude  and  trenchant  words  they  spoke. 

"  We  hate  !  "  boomed  fiercely  o'er  the  tide  ; 
"  We  fear  not ! "  from  the  other  side  ; 
"  We  strike  I "  the  Rebel  guns  replied. 

Quick  roared  our  answer,  "  We  defend ! " 
"  Our  rights  !  "  the  battle-sounds  contend ; 
"  The  rights  of  all  1 "  we  answer  send. 

"  We  conquer  I "  rolled  across  the  wave ; 
"  We  persevere  ! "  our  answer  gave  ;    • 
*'  Our  chivalry  I "  they  wildly  rave. 
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"  Ours  are  the  Irave  !  "    "  Be  ours  the  free  1  " 
"  Be  ours  the  slave,  the  masters  we  1  " 
"  On  us  their  blood  no  more  shall  be  !  " 

As  when  some  magic  word  is  spoken, 
By  which  a  wizard  spell  is  broken, 
There  was  a  silence  at  that  token. 

• 

The  wild  birds  dared  once  more  to  sing, 
I  heard  the  pine-bough's  whispering, 
And  trickling  of  a  silver  spring. 

Then,  crashing  forth  with  smoke  and  din, 
Once  more  the  rattling  sounds  begin, 
Our  iron  lips  roll  forth,  "  We  win  !  " 

And  dull  and  wavering  in  the  gale 
That  rushed  in  gusts  across  the  vale 
Came  back  the  faint  reply,  "  We  fail  !  " 

And  then  a  word,  both  stern  and  sad, 

From  throat  of  huge  Columbiad,  — 

"  Blind  fools  and  traitors  !  ye  are  mad  !  " 

Again  the  Rebel  answer  came, 
Muffled  and  slow,  as  if  in  shame,  — 
"  All,  all  is  lost  !  "  in  smoke  and  flame. 


bold  and  strong  and  stern  as  Fate 
The  Union  guns  sound  forth,  "  We  wait  !  " 
Faint  comes  the  distant  cry,  "  Too  late  !  " 

"  Return  !  return  !  "  our  cannon  said  ; 

And,  as  the  smoke  rolled  overhead, 

"  We  dare  not  !  "  was  the  answer  dread. 

Then  came  a  sound,  both  loud  and  clear, 
A  godlike  word  of  hope  and  cheer,  — 
"  Forgiveness  !  "  echoed  far  and  near  ; 

As  when  beside  some  death-bed  still 
We  watch,  and  wait  God's  solemn  will, 
A  blue-bird  warbles  his  soft  trill. 

I  clenched  my  teeth  at  that  blest  word, 
And,  angry,  muttered,  "  Not  so,  Lord  ! 
The  only  answer  is  the  sword  !  " 

I  thought  of  Sliiloh's  tainted  air, 

Of  Richmond's  prisons,  foul  and  bare, 

And  murdered  heroes,  young  and  fair,  — 
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Of  block  and  lash  and  overseer, 
And  dark,  mild  faces  pale  with  fear, 
Of  baying  hell-hounds  panting  near. 

But  then  the  gentle  story  told 
My  childhood,  in  the  days  of  old, 
Rang  out  its  lessons  manifold. 

O  prodigal,  and  lost !  arise 

And  read  the  welcome  blest  that  lies 

In  a  kind  Father's  patient  eyes  ! 

Thy  elder  brother  grudges  not 

The  lost  and  found  should  share  his  lot, 

And  wrong  in  concord  be  forgot. 

Thus  mused  I,  as  the  hours  went  by, 
Till  the  relieving  guard  drew  nigh, 
And  then  was  challenge  and  reply. 

And  as  I  hastened  back  to  line, 

It  seemed  an  omen  half  divine 

That  "  Concord  "  was  the  countersign. 


OUR  PROGRESSIVE   INDEPENDENCE. 

'!T  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the  far-reaching  in  its  anticipations  as  it  is 
future,  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  deep-rooted  in  its  recollections.  Quan- 
United  States  of  America  shall  become  turn  radice  in  Tartara,  tantum  vertice 
to  England  what  England  has  become  to  ad  auras,  —  if  we  may  invert  the  poet's 
Saxony.  We  cannot  be  sure,  it  is  true,  words.  An  American  millionnaire  may 
that  the  mother-country  will  live,  a  pros-  be  anxious  about  the  condition  of  his 
perous  and  independent  kingdom,  to  see  grandchildren,  but  a  peer  whose  ancestors 
the  full  maturity  of  her  gigantic  offspring,  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  looks  ahead 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  it  as  a  mat-  at  least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
ter  of  course,  that  the  Western  Autocracy  century.  The  royal  astrologers  have  cast 
will  fill  up,  unbroken,  the  outline  traced  the  horoscope  of  the  nationality  born  be- 
for  it  by  Nature  and  history.  But  Eng-  neath  the  evening-star,  and  report  it  as 
land,  forced  as  her  civilization  must  be  being  ominous  for  that  which  finds  its  na- 
considered  ever  since  the  Conquest,  has  tivity  in  the  House  of  Leo. 
a  reasonable  chance  for  another  vigorous  Every  dynasty  sees  a  natural  enemy 
century,  and  the  Union,  the  present  storm  in  a  self-  governing  state.  Its  dread  of 
once  weathered,  does  not  ask  a  longer  that  enemy  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
time  than  this  to  become,  according  to  the  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  its  own 
prediction  of  the  London  "  Times,"  the  people.  Freedom  is  the  ferment  of  Free- 
master-power  of  the  planet.  dom.  The  moistened  sponge  drinks  up 
The  class  that  guides  the  destinies  of  water  greedily ;  the  dry  one  sheds  it.  Rus- 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  is  sia  has  no  popular  legislation,  and  her 
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Emperor  almost,  perhaps  quite,  loves  us. 
England  boasts  of  her.  freeborn  people, 
and  her  governing  class,  to  say  the  least, 
does  not  love  us. 

An  unexpected  accident  of  situation 
startled  us  by  the  revelation  of  a  secret 
which  had  been,  on  the  whole,  very  well 
kept.  No  play  of  mirrors  in  a  story,  no 
falling  of  a  screen  in  a  comedy,  no  flash 
of  stage-lightning  in  a  melodrama,  ever 
betrayed  a  lover's  or  a  murderer's  hidden 
thought  and  purpose  more  strikingly  than 
the  over -hasty  announcement  that  the 
Union  was  broken  into  warring  frag- 
ments, never  again  to  be  joined  together, 
unveiled  the  cherished  hope  of  its  Old- 
World  enemies.  The  whispers  of  expect- 
ant heirs  at  the  opening  of  a  miser's 
will  are  decorous  and  respectful,  compar- 
ed to  the  chuckle  of  the  leading  English 
social  and  political  organ  and  its  echoes, 
when  the  bursting  of  the  Republican 
"  bubble  "  was  proclaimed  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  the  hour  was  thought  to 
have  come  when  the  "  Disunited  States  " 
could  be  held  up  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
people  of  Europe.  A  Te  Deum  in  West- 
minster Abbey  would  hardly  have  added 
emphasis  to  the  expression  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  upper  classes. 

If  the  comparative  prudence  of  the 
British  Government  had  not  tempered 
this  exultant  movement,  the  hopes  of 
civilization  would  have  been  blasted  by 
such  a  war  as  it  is  sickening  to  think  of: 
England  in  alliance  with  an  empire  try- 
ing to  spread  and  perpetuate  Slavery  as 
its  very  principle  of  life,  against  a  people 
whose  watchwords  were  freedom,  educa- 
tion, and  the  dignity  of  labor.  If  the 
silent  masses  of  the  British  people  had 
not  felt  that  our  cause  was  theirs,  there 
would  have  been  no  saying  how  far  the 
passionate  desire  to  see  their  predictions 
made  facts  might  have  led  the  proud 
haters  of  popular  government. 

Between  these  two  forces  the  British 
Cabinet  has  found  a  diagonal  which  has 
met  with  the  usual  success  of  compromis- 
es. The  aristocracy,  which  very  natural- 
ly wishes  to  see  the  Union  divided,  is  in 


a  fair  way  of  being  disappointed,  because, 
as  its  partisans  may  claim,  England  did 
not  force  herself  into  our  quarrel.  That 
portion  of  the  middling  classes  which 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  a  Slave 
Empire  has  been  compelled  to  witness 
a  deliberate  exposure  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world  of  the  hollowness  of  those 
philanthropic  pretensions  which  have  been 
so  long  the  boast  of  British  patriots.  The 
people  of  the  Union,  who  expected  mor- 
al support  and  universal  indignant  re- 
pudiation of  the  slaveholding  Rebel  con- 
spiracy, have  been  disgusted  and  offend- 
ed. The  Rebels,  who  supposed  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  France  also,  would 
join  them  in  a  war  which  was  virtually 
a  crusade  against  free  institutions,  have 
been  stung  into  a  second  paroxysm  of 
madness.  Western  Europe  failed  us  in 
the  storm ;  it  leaves  them  in  the  moment 
of  shipwreck. 

The  recent  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  persuasive  influence 
of  Mr.  Seward's  polite  representation, 
that  instant  hostilities  would  be  sure  to 
follow,  if  England  did  not  keep  her  iron 
pirates  at  home,  has  improved  somewhat 
the  tone  of  Northern  feeling  towards  her. 
The  late  neighborly  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  in  warning  us  of  the 
conspiracy  to  free  our  prisoners,  has  pro- 
duced a  very  favorable  impression,  so 
far  as  the  effect  of  a  single  act  is  felt  in 
striking  the  balance  of  a  long  account. 

We  can,  therefore,  examine  some  of 
our  relations  with  Great  Britain  in  a  bet- 
ter temper  now  than  we  could  do  some 
months  ago,  when  we  never  went  to  sleep 
without  thinking  that  before  morning  we 
might  be  shelled  out  of  our  beds  by  a  fleet 
of  British  iron-clad  steamers.  But  though 
we  have  been  soothed,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure conciliated,  by  the  change  referred 
to,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  re- 
turning to  the  status  quj  ante  bellum. 
We  can  never  feel  in  all  respects  to 
England  as  we  felt  of  old.  This  is  a 
fact  which  finds  expression  in  so  many 
forms  that  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  see 
how  deep  it  lies :  whether  it  is  an  effect 
of  accidental  misunderstanding  and  col 
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lision  of  interests,  or  whether  it  is  be- 
cause the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
have  served  to  bring  to  light  the  organic, 
inherent,  and  irreconcilable  antagonism 
of  the  two  countries. 

We  are  all  of  us  in  the  habit  of  using 
words  so  carelessly,  that  it  will  help  us 
to  limit  their  vagueness  as  here  employ- 
ed. We  speak  of  "  England"  for  Great 
Britain,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Ire- 
land is  but  a  reluctant  alien  she  drags  af- 
ter her,  and  Scotland  only  her  most  thriv- 
ing province.  We  are  not  surprised, 
for  instance,  when  "  Blackwood  "  echoes 
the  abusive  language  of  the  metropolitan 
journals,  for  it  is  only  as  a  village-cur 
joins  the  hounds  that  pass  in  full  cry. 
So,  when  we  talk  of  "  the  attitude  of 
England,"  we  have  a  tolerably  'defined 
idea,  made  up  of  the  collective  aspect  of 
the  unsympathetic  Government,  of  the 
mendacious  and  insolent  press,  of  the  mer- 
cenary trading  allies  of  the  Rebels,  of 
the  hostile  armaments  which  have  sailed 
from  British  ports,  of  the  undisguised  en- 
mity of  many  of  her  colonists,  neighbors 
of  the  North  as  well  as  neighbors  of  the 
South ;  all  of  which  shape  themselves  into 
an  image  having  very  much  the  look  of 
representing  the  nation, — certainly  much 
more  the  look  of  it  than  the  sum  of  all 
those  manifestations  which  indicate  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  North. 

The  attitude  of  England,  then,  has 
been  such,  since  the  Rebellion  began,  as 
to  alienate  much  of  the  affection  still  re- 
maining among  us  for  the  mother-coun- 
try. It  has  gone  far  towards  finishing 
that  process  of  separation  of  the  child 
from  the  parent  which  two  centuries  of 
exile  and  two  long  wars  had  failed  to  com- 
plete. But,  looking  at  the  matter  more 
clearly,  we  shall  find  that  our  causes  of 
complaint  must  be  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  classes  of 
the  British  people. 

The  Government  has  carefully  meas- 
ured out  to  us,  in  most  cases  certainly, 
strict,  technical  justice.  It  could  not  well 
do  otherwise,  for  it  knows  the  force  of 
precedents.  But  we  have  an  unpleas- 
ing  sense  that  our  due,  as  an  ally  and 


a  Christian  nation,  striving  against  an 
openly  proclaimed  heathen  conspiracy, 
has  been  paid  us  grudgingly,  tardily, 
sparingly,  while  our  debt,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rebel  emissaries,  has  been  extort- 
ed fiercely,  swiftly,  and  to  the  last  far- 
thing. We  have  recognized  a  change,  it 
is  true,  ever  since  Earl  Russell  gave  the 
hint  that  our  cause  was  more  popular 
in  England  than  that  of  the  South.  We 
have  gratefully  accepted  the  friendly  acts 
already  alluded  to.  Better  late  than  not 
at  all.  But  the  past  cannot  be  undone. 
British  "  neutrality  "  has  strengthened 
the  arms  that  have  "been  raised  against 
our  national  life,  and  winged  the  bloody 
messengers  that  have  desolated  our  house- 
holds. Still,  every  act  of  justice  which 
has  even  a  show  of  good -will  in  it  is 
received  only  too  graciously  by  a  people 
which  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  desert- 
ed by  its  friends  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Whatever  be  the  motives  of  the  altered 
course,  of  the  British  Government,  —  an 
awakened  conscience,  or  a  series  of  "  Fed- 
eral" successes, — Mr.  Sumner's  argu- 
ments, or  General  Gillmore's  long-range 
practice,  —  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
statistics  of  Slavery,  or  of  the  lists  of 
American  iron-clad  steamers,  —  we  wel- 
come it  at  once ;  we  take  the  offered 
hand,  if  not  with  warm  pressure,  at  least 
with  decent  courtesy.  We  only  regret 
that  forbearance  and  good  offices,  and  that 
moral  influence  which  would  have  been 
almost  as  important  as  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  had  not  come  before 
the  flower  of  our  youth  was  cut  down  in 
the  battle-field,  and  mourning  and  mis- 
ery had  entered  half  the  families  of  the 
land. 

The"  British  aristocracy,  with  all  its 
dependent  followers,  cannot  help  being 
against  us.  The  bearing  which  our  suc- 
cess would  have  on  its  interests  is  obvious 
enough,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  opens  its  eyes 
to  the  remote  consequences  which  will 
be  likely  to  flow  from  the  continued  and 
prosperous  existence  of  the  regenerated, 
self-governing  Union.  The  privileged 
classes  feel  to  our  labor-  and  money- 
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saving  political  machinery  just  as  the 
hand-weavers  felt  to  the  inventor  and  in- 
troducers of  the  power-loom.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is,  that,  if  a  great  nation  like  ours 
can  govern  itself,  they  are  not  needed, 
and  Nobility  has  a  nightmare  of  Jews 
going  about  the  streets  with  half  a  dozen 
coronets  on  their  heads,  one  over  another, 
like  so  many  old  beavers.  What  can  we 
expect  of  the  law -spinning  heir -loom 
owners,  but  that  they  should  wish  to  break 
this  new-fangled  machine,  and  extermi- 
nate its  contrivers  ?  The  right  to  defend 
its  life  is  the  claim  of  everything  that 
lives,  and  we  must"  not  lose  our  temper 
because  the  representatives  of  an  h'ered- 
itary  ruling  class  wish  to  preserve  those 
privileges  which  are  their  very  existence, 
nor  because  they  have  foresight  enough 
to  know,  that,  if  the  Western  Continent 
remains  the  seat  of  a  vast,  thriving,  irre- 
sistible, united  republic,  the  days  of  their 
life,  as  an  order,  are  numbered. 

"  The  people"  as  Mr.  Motley  has  said, 
in  one  of  his  official  letters,  "  everywhere 
sympathize  with  us  ;  for  they  know  that 
our  cause  is  that  of  free  institutions,  — 
that  our  struggle  is  that  of  the  people 
against  an  oligarchy."  We  have  evi- 
dence that  this  is  partially  true  of  the 
British  people.  But  we  know  also  how 
much  they  are  influenced  by  their  polit- 
ical and  social  superiors,  and  we  know, 
too,  what  base  influences  have  been  long 
at  work  to  corrupt  their  judgment  and 
inflame  their  prejudices.  We  have  too 
often  had  occasion  to  see  that  the  mid- 
dle classes  had  been  reached  by  the  pas- 
sions of  their  superiors,  or  infected  by  the 
poison  instilled  by  traitorous  emissaries. 
We  have  been  struck  with  this  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  British  colonies.  It 
is  the  livid  gleam  of  a  reflected  hatred 
they  shed  upon  us ;  but  the  angle  of  re- 
flection is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  British  inhab- 
itants of  an  African  cape  or  of  a  West- 
India  islet  would  not  have  presumed  to 
sympathize  with  the  Rebels,  unless  they 
had  known  that  it  was  respectable,  if  not 
fashionable,  to  do  so  at  home.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  illustrations  of  the  influ- 


ence of  a  privileged  class  that  the  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  and  interests  of  the 
English  aristocracy  should  have  been  so 
successfully  imposed  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  for  whom  the  North  was 
fighting  over  again  the  battles  of  that 
long  campaign  which  will  never  end  un- 
til the  rightful  Sovereigns  have  dispos- 
sessed the  whole  race  of  Pretenders. 

The  effect  of  this  course  on  the  part  of 
the  mother-country  has  been  like  that  of 
harsh  treatment  upon  children  generally. 
It  chills  their  affections,  lessens  their  re- 
spect for  the  parental  authority,  inter- 
rupts their  friendly  intercourse,  and  per- 
haps drives  them  from  the  family-man- 
sion. But  it  cannot  destroy  the  ties  of 
blood  and  the  recollections  of  the  past. 
It  cannot  deprive  the  "  old  home  "  of  its 
charm.  If  there  has  been  but  a  single 
member  of  the  family  beneath  its  roof 
who  has  remained  faithful  and  kind,  all 
grateful  memories  will  cluster  about  that 
one,  though  the  hearts  of  the  rest  were 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone. 

The  soil  of  England  will  always  be 
dearer  to  us  of  English  descent  than  any 
except  our  own.  The  Englishman  will 
always  be  more  like  one  of  ourselves  than 
any  "  foreigner"  can  be.  We  shall  nev- 
er cease  to  feel  the  tenderest  regard  for 
those  Englishmen  who  have  stood  by  us 
like  brothers  in  the  day  of  trial.  They 
have  hardty  guessed  in  our  old  home  how 
sacred  to  us  is  the  little  island  from  which 
our  fathers  were  driven  into  the  wilder- 
ness,—  not  saying,  with  the  Separatists, 
"  Farewell,  Babylon !  farewell,  Rome ! " 
but  "  Farewell,  dear  England  !  "  At 
that  fearful  thought  of  the  invasion  of 
her  shores,  —  a  thought  which  rises  among 
the  spectral  possibilities  of  the  future,  — 
we  seem  to  feel  a  dull  aching  in  the  bones 
of  our  forefathers  that  lie  beneath  her 
green  turf,  as  old  soldiers  feel  pain  in  the 
limbs  they  have  left  long  years  ago  on 
the  battle-field. 

But  hard  treatment  often  proves  the 
most  useful  kind  of  discipline.  One 
good  effect,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  will  arise  from  the  harsh  conduct  of 
England,  will  be  the  promotion  of  our  in- 
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tellectual  and  moral  independence.  We 
declared  our  political  independence  a 
good  while  ago,  but  this  was  as  a  small 
dividend  is  declared  on  a  great  debt.'  We 
owed  a  great  deal  more  to  posterity  than 
to  insure  its  freedom  from  political  shack- 
les. The  American  republic  was  to  be 
emancipated  from  every  Old- World  pre- 
judice that  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  entire  fulness  of  development  accord- 
ing to  its  own  law,  which  is  in  many  ways 
different  from  any  precedent.furnished  by 
the  earlier  forms  of  civilization.  There 
were  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  American  talked  the  language  of 
England,  and  found  a  literature  ready- 
made  to  his  hands.  He  brought  his  relig- 
ion with  him,  shaped  under  English  influ- 
ences, whether  he  called  himself  Dissent- 
er or  not.  He  dispensed  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  of  England.  His 
public  assemblies  were  guided  by  Parlia- 
mentary usage.  His  commerce  and  in- 
dustry had  been  so  long  in  tutelage  that 
both  required  long  exercise  before  they 
could  know  their  own  capacities. 

The  mother-country  held  her  Ameri- 
can colonies  as  bound  to  labor  for  her 
profit,  not  their  own,  just  as  an  artisan 
claims  the  whole  time  of  his  apprentice. 
Ifrwe  think  the  policy  of  England  towards 
America  in  the  year  1863  has  been  pure- 
ly selfish,  looking  solely  to  her  own  inter- 
est, without  any  regard  to  the  principles 
involved  in  our  struggle,  let  us  look  back 
and  see  whether  it  was  any  different  in 
1763,  or  in  1663.  If  her  policy  has  been 
uniform  at  these  three  periods,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  have  learned  our  lesson. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year 
1663,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
to  monopolize  the  Colonial  trade  for  Eng- 
land, for  the  sake,  as  its  preamble  stated, 
"  of  keeping  them  [the  Colonies]  in  a 
firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and  render- 
ing them  yet  more  beneficial  and  advan- 
tageous unto  it,  in  the  further  employ- 
ment and  increase  of  English  shipping 
and  seamen,  vent  of  English  woollens 
and  other  manufactures  and  commodi- 
ties," etc.  This  act  had,  of  course,  the 


effect  of  increasing  and  perpetuating  the 
naturally  close  dependence  of  the  Colo- 
nies on  the  mother-country  for  most  of 
the  products  of  industry.  But  in  an  in- 
fant community  the  effect  of  such  re- 
strictions would  be  little  felt,  and  it  re- 
quired another  century  before  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  system  was  publicly  rec- 
ognized as  being  a  robbery  of  the  child 
by  the  parent.  To  show  how  far  the 
system  was  carried,  and  what  was  the  ef- 
fect on  the  public  mind  of  a  course  found- 
ed in  pure,  and,  as  it  proved,  short-sight- 
ed selfishness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
call some  of  the  details  which  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  change  at  last  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Colonists. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  tenth 
of  February,  1763,  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France,  as  the  lead- 
ing powers,  was  signed  at  Paris.  This 
was  no  sooner  arranged  than  the  Minis- 
try began  that  system  of  Colonial  taxa- 
tion which  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  denounced  as  tending  to 
give  the  Crown  and  Ministers  "  an  abso- 
lute and  uncontrollable  power  of  raising 
money  upon  the  people,  which  by  the 
wise  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  and 
can  be  only  lodged  •  with  safety  in  the 
legislature."  Part  and  parcel  of  this 
system  was  that  comprehensive  scheme 
of  tyranny  by  means  of  which  England 
attempted  to  secure  the  perpetual  indus- 
trial dependence  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, the  principle  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  openly  avowed  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1663,  a  hundred  years  ear- 
lier. 

It  was  her  fixed  policy,  as  is  well 
known,  to  keep  her  skilled  artisans  at 
home,  and  to  discourage  as  far  as  possi- 
ble all  manufactures  in  the  Colonies.  By 
different  statutes,  passed  in  successive 
reigns,  persons  enticing  artificers  into 
foreign  countries  incur  the  penalty  of 
five  hundred  pounds  and  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  of 
one  thousand  pounds  and  two  years'  im- 
prisonment for  the  second  offence.  If 
the  workmen  did  not  return  within  six 
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months  after  warning,  they  were  to  be 
deemed  aliens,  forfeit  all  their  lands 
and  goods,  and  be  incapable  of  receiving 
any  legacy  or  gift.  A  similar  penalty 
was  laid  so  late  aa  the  reign  of  George 
HI.  upon  any  person  contracting  with 
or  endeavoring  to  persuade  any  artificer 
concerned  in  printing  calicoes,  cottons, 
muslins,  or  linens,  or  preparing  any  tools 
for  such  manufacture,  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  same  jealousy  of  the  Colonies,  lest 
they  should  by  their  success  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry  interfere  with 
the  home  monopoly,  shows  itself  in  vari- 
ous other  forms.  There  was,  naturally 
enough,  a  special  sensitiveness  to  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  printing.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  when  h'e  came  out  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northern  Colonies,  was  in- 
structed "  to  allow  of  no  printing-press  " ; 
and  Lord  Effingham,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Virginia,  was  di- 
rected "  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a  print- 
ing-press on  any  occasion  whatever." 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
made  a  report,  in  1731,  to  the  British 
Parliament  concerning  the  "  trades  car- 
ried on,  and  manufactures  set  up,  in  the 
Colonies,"  in  which  it  is  recommended 
that  "  some  expedient  be  fallen  upon  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  the  Colonists  from 
undertakings  of  this  kind  ;  so  much  the 
rather,  because  these  manufactures  in 
process  of  time  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be 
put  to  their  progress." 

In  one  of  Franklin's  papers,  published 
in  London  in  1768,  are  enumerated  some 
instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  Colo- 
nists were  actually  interfered  with  by 
legislation. 

"  Iron  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
America,  and  beaver  are  the  natural 
produce  of  that  country :  hats  and  nails 
and  steel  are  wanted  there  as  well  as 
here.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  the  empire  whether  a 
subject  of  the  king  gets  his  living  by 
making  hats  on  this  or  on  that  side  of 
the  water.  Yet  the  hatters  of  England 
have  prevailed  to  obtain  an  act  in  their 


own  favor  restraining  that  manufacture 
in  America,  in  order  to  oblige  the  Amer- 
icans to  send  their  beaver  to  England  to 
be  manufactured,  and  purchase  back  the 
hats,  loaded  with  the  charges  of  a  doub- 
le transportation.  In  the  same  manner 
have  a  few  nail-makers,  and  a  still  small- 
er body  of  steel-makers,  (perhaps  there 
are  not  half  a  dozen  of  these  in  England,) 
prevailed  totally  to  forbid,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  erecting  of  slitting-mills 
or  steel  -  furnaces  in  America,  that  the 
Americans  may  be  obliged  to  take  all 
their  nails  for  their  buildings,  and  steel 
for  their  tools,  from  these  artificers,"  etc. 

"It  is  an  idle  argument  in  the  Amer- 
icans," said  Governor  Pownall,  "  when 
they  talk  of  setting  up  manufactures  for 
trade;  but  it  would  be  equally  injudi- 
cious in  Government  here  to  force  any 
measure  that  may  render  the  manufac- 
turing for  home  consumption  an  object  of 
prudence,  or  even  of  pique,  in  the  Amer- 
icans." 

The  maternal  Government  pressed  this 
matter  a  little  too  fast  and  too  far.  The 
Colonists  became  piqued  at  last,  and  re- 
solved, in  1764,  not  to  purchase  English 
stuffs  for  clothing,  but  to  use  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture  as  far  as  possible. 
Boston,  always  a  ringleader  in  these  mis- 
chiefs, diminished  her  consumption  of 
British  merchandise  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  more  in  this  one  year.  The  Har- 
vard-College youth  rivalled  the  neigh- 
boring town  in  their  patriotic  self-sacri- 
fice, and  the  whole  graduating  class  of 
1770,  with  the  names  of  Hutchinson,  Sal- 
tonstall,  and  Winthrop  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  appeared  at  Commencement  in  black 
cloth  of  home-manufacture.  This  act  of 
defiance  only  illustrates  more  forcibly  the 
almost  complete,  dependence  of  Colonial 
industry  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
the  effect  of  a  policy  which  looked  upon 
the  Colonies  with  no  reference  to  any 
other  consideration  than  the  immediate 
profit  to  be  derived  from  them. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  hard  meas- 
ures employed  by  England  to  cripple 
the  development  of  the  Colonies  in  every 
direction,  except  such  as  might  be  prof- 
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liable  to  herself,  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  root  out  their  affection  for  the 
mother -country.  Pownall,  who  was  in 
this  country  from  1753  to  1761,  succes- 
sively Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Lieu- 
tenant -  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  gives  us 
the  most  ample  testimony  on  this  point. 
His  words  are  so  strong  that  none  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  picture  he 
draws  of  a  people  who  ten  years  later 
were  in  open  revolt  against  the  home 
authorities. 

"  The  duty  of  a  colony  is  affection  for 
the  mother-country :  here  I  may  affirm, 
that,  in  whatever  form  and  temper  this 
affection  can  lie  in  the  human  breast,  in 
that  form,  by  the  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent impression,  it  ever  did  lie  in  the 
breast  of  the  American  people.  They 
have  no  other  idea  of  this  country  [Eng- 
land] than  as  their  home ;  they  have  no 
other  word  by  which  to  express  it,  and, 
till  of  late,  it  has  constantly  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  home.  That 
powerful  affection,  the  love  of  our  native 
country,  which  operates  in  every  heart, 
operates  in  this  people  towards  England, 
which  they  consider  as  their  native  coun- 
try ;  nor  is  this  a  mere  passive  impres- 
sion, a  mere  opinion  in  speculation,  —  it 
has  been  wrought  up  in  them  to  a  vigi- 
lant and  active  zeal  for  the  service  of 
this  country." 

And  Franklin's  testimony  confirms  that 
of  the  English  Governor. 

"The^rue  loyalists,"  he  says,  "were 
the  people  of  America  against  whom  the 
royalists  of  England  acted.  No  people 
were  ever  known  more  truly  loyal,  and 

universally  so,  to  their  sovereigns 

They  were  affectionate  to  the  people  of 
England,  zealous  and  forward  to  assist 
in  her  wars,  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  men  and  money,  even  beyond  their 
proportion." 

Such  was  the  people  whose  love  and 
obedience  the  greedy  and  grasping  pol- 
icy of  the  British  Government  threw 
away,  never  to  be  regained.  The  Revo- 
lution came  at  last,  and  the  people  reck- 
oned up  the  long  arrears  of  oppression. 


"  In  the  short  space  of  two  years,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  "  nearly  three 
millions  of  people  passed  over  from  the 
love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects  to  the 
hatred  and  resentment  of  enemies." 

We  have  seen  that  our  cautious  parent 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  let  her  Amer- 
ican children  learn  the  use  of  her  tools 
any  farther  or  faster  than  she  thought 
good  for  them  —  and  herself.  They  no 
sooner  got  their  hands  free  than  they  set 
them  at  work  on  various  new  contriv- 
ances. One  of  the  first  was  the  nail- 
cutting  machinery  which  has  been  in  use 
ever  since.  All  our  old  houses  —  the  old 
gambrel-roofed  Cambridge  mansions,  for 
instance  —  are  built  with  wrought  nails, 
no  doubt  every  one  of  them  imported 
from  England.  Many  persons  do  not 
know  the  fact  that  the  screw-auger  is 
another  native  American  invention,  hav- 
ing been  first  manufactured  for  sale  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1776,  or  a 
little  earlier.  Eli  Whitney  contrived  the 
cotton-gin  in  1792,  and  some  years  later 
the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire-arms,  involving  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute uniformity  in  the  pattern  of  each 
part,  so  that  any  injured  or  missing  por- 
tion of  a  gun  may  be  instantly  supplied 
without  special  fitting. 

We  claim  to  have  done  our  full  share 
in  the  way  of  industrial  inventions  since 
we  have  become  a  nation.  The  four 
elements  have  all  accepted  the  Ameri- 
can as  their  master.  The  great  harvests 
of  the  earth  are  gathered  by  his  mowing 
and  reaping  machines.  The  flame  that 
is  creeping  from  its  lair  to  spring  at  the 
roofs  of  the  crowded  city  is  betrayed  to 
its  watchful  guardians  by  the  American 
telegraphic  fire-alarm,  and  the  confla- 
gration that  reddens  the  firmament  is 
subdued  by  the  inundation  that  flows 
upon  it  from  an  American  steam-fire- 
engine.  In  the  realm  of  air,  the  French- 
man who  sent  a  bubble  of  silk  to  the 
clouds  must  divide  his  honors  with  the 
American  who  emptied  the  clouds  them- 
selves of  their  electric  fires.  Water,  the 
mightiest  of  all,  which  devours  the  earth 
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and  quenches  the  fire,  and  rides  over  the 
air  in  vaporous  exhalations,  has  been  the 
chosen  field  of  ingenious  labor  for  our 
people.  The  great  American  invention 
of  tee,  —  perhaps  there  is  a  certain  ap- 
proach to  its  own  coolness  in  calling  it 
an  invention,  though  Sancho,  it  may  be 
remembered,  considered  sleep  in  that 
light,  —  this  remarkable  invention  of 
ice,  as  a  tropical  commodity,  could  have 
sprung  only  from  a  republican  and  revo- 
lutionary brain.  The  steamboat  has  been 
claimed  for  various  inventors,  for  one  so 
far  back  as  1543  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
it  happened,  as  it  has  so  often  happened, 
that  "  the  chasm  from  mere  attempts  to 
positive  achievement  was  first  bridged 
by  an  American."  Our  wave  -  splitting 
clippers  have  changed  the  whole  model 
of  sailing-vessels.  One  of  them,  which 
was  to  have  been  taken  in  tow  by  the 
steam-vessels  of  the  Crimean  squadron, 
spread  her  wings,  and  sailed  proudly  by 
them  all.  Our  iron  water-beetles  would 
send  any  of  the  old  butterfly  three-deckers 
to  the  bottom,  as  quickly  as  one  of  these 
would  sink  a  Roman  trireme. 

The  Yankee  whittling  a  shingle  with 
his  jack-knife  is  commonly  accepted  as  a 
caricature,  but  it^js  an  unconscious  sym- 
bolization  of  the  plastic  instinct  which 
rises  step  by  step  to  the  clothes-pin,  the 
apple -parer,  the  mowing-machine,  the 
wooden  truss-bridge,  the  clipper-ship,  the 
carved  figure-head,  the  Cleopatra  of  the 
World's  Exhibition. 

One  American  invention,  or  discovery, 
has  gone  far  towards  paying  back  all 
that  the  new  continent  owes  to  the  old 
civilizations.  The  cradle  of  artificial 
ancesthesia  —  man's  independence  of  the 
tyranny  of  pain  —  must  be  looked  for 
at  the  side  of  the  Cradle  of  Liberty. 
Never  was  a  greater  surprise  than  the 
announcement  of  this  miraculous  revela- 
tion to  the  world.  One  evening  in  Oc- 
tober, 1846,  a  professional  brother  called 
upon  the  writer  of  this  paper.  He  shut 
the  door  carefully,  and  looked  nervously 
around  him.  Then  he  spoke,  and  told 
of  the  wondrous  results  of  the  experi- 
ment which  had  just  been  made  in  the 


operating-room.  "  In  one  fortnight's  time," 
he  said,  "  all  Europe  will  be  ablaze  with 
this  discovery."  He  then  produced  and 
read  a  paper  that  he  had  just  drawn  up 
for  a  learned  society  of  which  we  were 
both  members,  the  first  paper  ever  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  On  that  day  not 
a  surgeon  in  the  world,  out  of  a  little 
New -England  circle,  made  any  profes- 
sion of  knowing  how  to  render  a  patient 
quickly,  completely,  pleasantly,  safely 
insensible  to  pain  for  a  limited  period. 
In  a  few  weeks  every  surgeon  in  the 
world  knew  how  to  do  it,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  planet  smelt  strong  of 
sulphuric  ether.  The  discovery  started 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, just  as  definitely  as  the  cholera 
started  from  Jessore,  to  travel  round  the 
globe. 

The  advance  of  our  civilization  is  still 
more  strongly  marked  by  the  number 
and  excellence  of  musical  instruments, 
especially  pianos,  which  are  made  in  this 
country.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  piano  keeps  pace 
with  the  plough,  as  our  population  ad- 
vances. More  striking  evidence  than 
even  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
highest  grade  of  the  highest  instruments 
used  for  scientific  research  is  produced 
by  our  artisans.  One  of  the  two  largest 
telescope-lenses  in  the  world  is  that  made 
by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  whose  rep- 
utation is  not  confined  to  our  own  coun- 
try. The  microscopes  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
which  threw  those  of  the  Continent  in- 
to the  shade  at  once,  and  challenged 
competition  with  the  work  of  the  three 
great  London  opticians,  were  made  in 
a  hah0- cleared  district  of  Central  New 
York,  where,  in  our  pilgrimages  to  that 
Mecca  of  microscopists,  Canastota,  we 
found  the  shrine  we  sought  in  the  midst 
of  the  charred  stumps  of  the  primeval 
forest.  While  Mr.  Quekett  was  quoting 
Andrew  Ross,  the  most  famous  of  the 
three  opticians  referred  to,  as  calling 
"  135°  the  largest  angular  pencil  that  can 
be  passed  through  a  microscopic  object- 
glass,"  Mr.  Spencer  was  actually  mak- 
ing twelfths  with  an  angle  of  more  than 
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1 70°.  Those  who  remember  the  manner 
in  which  the  record  of  his  extraordinary 
success  was  deliberately  omitted  from  the 
second  edition  of  a  work  which  records 
the  minutest  contrivance  of  any  English 
amateur,  —  the  first  edition  having  al- 
ready mentioned  the  "  young  artist  liv- 
ing in  the  backwoods,"  —  will  recognize 
in  it  something  of  the  old  style  in  which 
the  mother -country  used  to  treat  the 
Colonists. 

It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  alert 
and  inventive  spirit  of  the  American  has 
lightened  the  cumbrous  awkwardness  of 
Old -World  implements,  has  simplified 
their  traditional  complexity,  has  system- 
atized methods  of  manufacture,  and  has 
shown  a  certain  audacity  in  its  innova- 
tions which  might  be  expected  from  a 
community  where  every  mechanic  is  a 
voter,  and  a  maker  of  lawgivers,  if  not 
of  laws.  We  are  deficient  principally 
in  patience  of  detail,  and  the  skill  which 
springs  from  minute  subdivision  of  labor 
and  from  hereditary  training.  All  this 
will  come  by-and-by,  —  all  the  sooner,  if 
our  ports  are  closed  by  foreign  war.  No 
natural  incapacity  prevents  us  from  mak- 
ing as  good  broadcloth,  as  fine  linen,  as 
rich  silks,  as  pure  porcelain,  as  the  Old 
World  can  send  us.  If  England  wishes 
to  hasten  our  complete  industrial  inde- 
pendence, she  has  only  to  quarrel  with 
us.  We  should  miss  many  things  at  first 
which  we  owe  to  her  longer  training,  but 
they  ar$  mostly  products  of  that  kind  of 
industry  which  furnishes  whatever  the 
market  calls  for. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the 
Colonists  was  narrowed  and  limited  by 
the  conditions  of  their  new  life.  There 
was  no  need  of  legislation  to  discour- 
age the  growth  of  an  American  litera- 
ture. At  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
two  books  had  been  produced  which  had 
a  right  to  live,  in  virtue  of  their  na- 
tive force  and  freshness ;  hardly  more 
than  two ;  for  we  need  not  count  in 
this  category  the  records  of  events,  such 
as  Winthrop's  Journal,  or  Prince's  An- 
nals, or  even  that  quaint,  garrulous,-  con- 
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ceited  farrago  of  pedantry  and  piety,  of 
fact  and  gossip,  Mather's  "  Magnalia," 
The  two  real  American  books  were  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Will,"  and  "  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanack."  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  were  the  only  con- 
siderable names  in  American  literature 
in  all  that  period  which,  beginning  with 
Milton  and  Dryden,  and  including  the 
whole  lives  of  Newton  and  Locke,  reach- 
ed the  time  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  of 
Burke  and  Chatham,  of  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,— a  period  embracing  five  gen- 
erations, filled  with  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  di- 
vines, historians,  who  wrote  for  mankind 
and  immortality.  The  Colonies,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  fighting  Nature  and 
the  wild  men  of  the  forest,  getting  a  kind 
of  education  as  they  went  along.  Out 
of  their  religious  freedom,  such  as  it  was, 
they  were  rough-hewing  the  ground-sills 
of  a  free  state :  for  i-eligion  and  politics 
always  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
the  constitution  is  the  child  of  the  cate- 
chism. Harvard  College  was  dedicated 
to  "  Christ  and  the  Church,"  but  already, 
in  1742,  the  question  was  discussed  at 
Commencement,  "  Whether  it  be  lawful 
to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the 
Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  pre- 
served," —  Samuel  Adams  speaking  in 
the  affirmative. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  America  at 
the  period  just  preceding  the  Revolution- 
ary movement.  Commercial  and  indus- 
trial dependence  maintained  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  only  beginning  to  be 
openly  rebelled  against  under  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  oppressive  enactments. 
Native  development  in  the  fields  of  letters 
and  science  hardly  advanced  beyond  the 
embryonic  stage ;  a  literature  consisting  of 
a  metaphysical  treatise  and  a  popular  al- 
manac, with  some  cart-loads  of  occasional 
sermons,  some  volumes  of  historical  notes, 
but  not  yet  a  single  history,  such  as  we 
should  now  hold  worthy  of  that  name, 
and  an  indefinite  amount  of  painful  poe- 
try. Not  a  line,  that  we  can  recall,  had 
ever  been  produced  in  America  which 
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was  fit  to  sparkle  upon  the  "  stretched 
forefinger  "  of  Time.  Berkeley's  "  West- 
ward the  course  of  Empire  "  ought  to 
have  been  written  here ;  but  the  curse 
of  sterility  was  on  the  Western  Muse,  or 
her  offspring  were  too  puny  to  live. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  arrest- 
ed what  little  growth  there  was  in  letters 
and  science.  Franklin  carried  his  repu- 
tation, the  first  one  born  of  science  in  the 
country,  to  the  French  court,  and  West 
and  Copley  sought  fame  and  success,  and 
found  them,  in  England.  All  the  talent 
we  had  was  absorbed  in  the  production 
of  political  essays  and  state-papers.  Pa- 
triotic poems,  satires,  jeux  d'esprit,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  esprit  implied  in  their 
name,  were  produced,  not  sparingly  ;  but 
they  find  it  hard  work  to  live,  except  in 
the  memory  of  antiquaries.  Philip  Fre- 
neau  is  known  to  more  readers  from  the 
fact  that  Campbell  did  him  the  honor  to 
copy  a  line  from  him  without  acknowl- 
edgment than  by  all  his  rhymes.  It  is 
not  gratifying  to  observe  the  want,  so  no- 
ticeable in  our  Revolutionary  period,  of 
that  inspiration  which  the  passions  of  such 
a  struggle  might  have  been  expected  to 
bring  with  them. 

If  we  are  forced  to  put  this  estimate 
upon  our  earlier  achievements  in  the  do- 
main of  letters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  held  of  small  account  in  the  mother- 
country.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  Brit- 
ish critics  to  understand  our  political  liter- 
ature, which  was  until  these  later  years  all 
we  had  to  show.  They  had  to  wait  until  De 
Lolme,  a  Swiss  exile,  explained  their  o'wn 
Constitution  to  them,  before  they  had  a 
very  clear  idea  of  it.  One  British  tourist 
after  another  visited  this  country,  with  his 
glass  at  his  eye,  and  his  small  vocabulary 
of  "  Very  odd  ! "  for  all  that  was  new  to 
him ;  his  "  Quite  so  ! "  for  whatever  was 
noblest  in  thought  or  deed ;  his  "  Very 
clever ! "  for  the  encouragement  of  gen- 
ius ;  and  his  "  All  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know ! "  for  the  less  marketable  virtues 
and  heroisms  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cock- 
ney price-current.  They  came,  they  saw, 
they  made  their  books,  but  no  man  got  from 
them  any  correct  idea  of  what  the  Great 


Republic  meant  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. For  this  the  British  people  had  to 
wait  until  De  Tocqueville,  a  Frenchman, 
made  it  in  some  degree  palpable  to  insu- 
lar comprehension. 

The  true-born  Briton  read  as  far  as  the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There 
he  stopped,  and  there  he  has  stuck  ever 
since.  That  sentence  has  been  called  a 
"  glittering  generality," — as  if  there  were 
some  shallow  insincerity  about  it.  But 
because  "  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,"  it 
does  not  follow  that  nothing  which  glit- 
ters is  gold.  Because  a  statement  is  gen- 
eral, it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  .either 
untrue  or  unpractical.  "  Glittering  gen- 
erality "  or  not,  the  voice  which  proclaim- 
ed that  the  birthright  of  equality  belong- 
ed to  all  mankind  was  the  fiat  lux  of  the 
new-born  political  universe.  This,  and 
the  terrible  series  of  logical  consequences 
that  flowed  from  it,  threatening  all  the 
dynasties,  menacing  all  the  hierarchies, 
undermining  the  seemingly  solid  founda- 
tions of  all  Old- World  abuses, — this  parent 
truth,  and  all  to  which  it  gave  birth,  made 
up  the  literature  of  Revolutionary  Amer- 
ica, and  dwarfed  all  the  lesser  growths 
of  culture  for  the  time,  as  the  pine  -  tree 
dwarfs  the  herbage  beneath  the  circle  of 
its  spreading  branches.. 

As  English  policy  had  pursued  the  uni- 
form course  of  provincializing  our  indus- 
try during  the  colonial  period,  discourag- 
ing every  form  of  native  ingenuity,  so 
English  criticism,  naturally  enough,  after 
industry  was  set  free,  discountenanced 
the  growth  of  a  native  American  litera- 
ture. That  famous  question  of  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review,"  "  Who  reads  an  Amer- 
ican book  ?  "  was  the  key  -  note  of  the 
critical  chorus.  There  were  shortcom- 
ings enough,  no  doubt,  and  all  the  faults 
that  belong  to  an  imperfectly  educated 
people.  But  there  was  something  more 
than  the  feeling  of  offended  taste  or  un- 
satisfied scholarship  in  the  animus  of  Brit- 
ish criticism.  Mr.  Tudor  has  expressed  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  our  own  writers 
very  clearly  in  his  account  of  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  written  in  1820.  He 
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recognises  the  undue  deference  paid  to 
foreign  critics,  and,  as  its  consequence, 
"  a  want,  or  rather  a  suppression,  of  na- 
tional feeling  and  independent  judgment, 
that  would  sooner  or  later  have  become 
highly  injurious." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  examples,  of 
earlier  and  of  later  date,  which  illustrate 
the  tone  of  British  feeling  towards  this 
country,  as  it  has  existed  among  leading 
literary  men,  and  at  times  betrayed  it- 
self in  an  insolence  which  amuses  us  af- 
ter the  first  sense  of  irritation  has  passed 
away. 

In  1775,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  cham- 
pion of  the  heavy-weights  of  English  lit- 
erature, the  "  Great  Moralist,"  the  typical 
Englishman  of  his  time,  wrote  the  pam- 
phlet called  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny."  It 
is  what  an  Englishman  calls  a  "  clever  " 
production,  smart,  epigrammatic,  imper- 
tinent, the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  od- 
ious in  British  assumption.  No  part  of 
the  Old  World,  he  says,  has  reason  to  re- 
joice that  Columbus  discovered  the  New. 
Its  inhabitants — the  countrymen  of  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin,  of  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson —  multiply,  as  he  tells  us,  "  with 
the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes." 
Of  the  fathers  of  our  Revolution  he  speaks 
in  no  more  flattering  terms  : — "  Probably 
in  America,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefs 
are  incendiaries,  that  hope  to  rob  in  the 
tumults  of  a  conflagration,  and  toss  brands 
among  a  rabble  passively  combustible." 
All  these  atrocities  and  follies  amuse  and 
interest  us  now  ;  they  are  the  coprolites 
of  a  literary  megatherium,  once  hateful 
to  gods  and  men,  now  inoffensive  and 
curious  fossilized  specimens. 

In  1863,  a  Scotchman,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son would  have  hated  for  his  birth,  and 
have  knocked  down  with  his  Dictionary 
for  his  assaults  upon  the  English  lan- 
guage, has  usurped  the  chair  of  the  stur- 
dy old  dogmatist.  The  specious  imper- 
tinence and  shallow  assumptions  of  the 
English  sage  find  their  counterpart  in  the 
unworthy  platitude  of  the  Scottish  seer, 
not  lively  enough  for  "  Punch,"  a  mere 
disgrace  to  the  page  which  admitted  it ; 
whether  a  proof  of  a  hardening  heart  or  a 


softening  brain  is  uncertain,  but  charity 
hopes  the  latter  is  its  melancholy  apol- 
ogy- 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  cudgel- 
stroke  of  Johnson  and  the  mud-throwing 
of  Carlyle,  America  had  grown  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  assaults  of  literary 
bullies  and  mountebanks  without  serious 
annoyance.  The  question  which  had 
been  so  superciliously  asked  was  at  last 
answered.  Everybody  reads  an  Amer- 
ican book.  The  morning-star  of  our  lit- 
erature rose  in  the  genius  of  IRVING. 
There  was  something  in  his  personal  con- 
ditions which  singularly  fitted  him  to  in- 
troduce the  New  World  in  its  holiday-dress 
to  the  polite  company  of  the  Old  World. 
His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  he  was  born 
in  America.  "  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  " 
is  a  near  relation  of  some  of  Scott's  char- 
acters ;  "  Bracebridge  Hall"  might  have 
been  written  by  an  Englishman ;  while 
"  Ichabod  Crane  "  and  "  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle" are  American  to  their  marrow.  The 
English  naturally  found  Irving  too  much 
like  their  own  writers  in  his  English  sub- 
jects, and  they  could  not  thoroughly  relish 
his  purely  American  pictures  and  charac- 
ters. Cooper,  who  did  not  love  the  Eng- 
lish, and  showed  it,  a  navy  officer,  too,  who 
dwelt  with  delight  on  the  sea-fights  of  the 
War  of  1812,  was  too  American  to  please 
them.  Dr.  Channing  had  a  limited  circle 
of  admirers  in  Great  Britain,  but  could 
reach  only  a  few  even  of  the  -proscribed 
Dissenting  class  in  any  effective  way. 

Prescott,  we  believe,  did  miore  than 
any  other  one  man  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  American  authorship.  Ha 
was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
worked  with  a  truly  adequate  literary 
apparatus,  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  results  of  his  extensive,  long-contin- 
ued, costly  researches  into  picture-like  and 
popular  forms.  It  was  not  the  judgment 
of  England,  but  of  Europe,  that  settled 
his  claims  in  the  world  of  letters;  and 
from  the  day  when  the  verdict  of  the 
learned  world  awarded  him  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  historians,  the  heredita- 
ry curse  of  American  authorship  was  re- 
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moved,  and  the  insolent  question  of  the 
Quarterly  was  asked  no  more. 

From  that  time  nearly  to  this  the  lit- 
erary relations  between  England  and 
America  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  intimate,  until  every  English  writer 
of  repute  reckoned  upon  his  great  circle 
of  readers  in  the  United  States,  and  ev- 
ery native  author  of  a  certain  distinction 
depended  upon  a  welcome,  more  or  less 
cordial,  but  still  a  welcome,  from  a  Brit- 
ish reading  constituency. 

Never  had  the  mutual  interchange  of 
literary  gifts  from  the  one  people  to  the 
other  been  so  active  as  during  the  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Con- 
spiracy. So  close  was  the  communication 
of  thought  and  feeling,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  hardly  need  of  a  submarine 
cable  to  stretch  its  nervous  strands  be- 
tween two  national  brains  that  were  lock- 
ed in  Siamese  union  by  the  swift  telegraph 
of  thought.  We  reprinted  each  other's 
books,  we  made  new  reputations  for  each 
other's  authors,  we  wrote  in  each  other's 
magazines,  and  introduced  each  other's 
young  writers  to  our  own  several  pub- 
lics. Thought  echoed  to  thought,  voice 
answered  to  voice  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  for  one  fatal  stain  upon  our  insti- 
tutions, —  a  stain  of  which  we  were  con- 
stantly reminded,  as  the  one  thing  that 
shamed  all  our  pretensions,  —  it  seemed 
as  if  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  devel- 
opment of  the  great  nation  sprung  from 
the  loins  of  England  were  accepted  as 
a  gain  to  universal  civilization.  In  the 
fulness  of  time  the  heir  of  Great  Britain's 
world-shadowing  empire  came  among  us 
to  receive  the  wide  and  cordial  welcome 
which  we  could  afford  to  give  without 
compromising  our  republicanism,  and  he 
to  receive  without  lessening  his  dignity. 
It  was  the  seal  upon  the  entente  cordiale 
which  seemed  to  have  at  last  established 
itself  between  the  thinkers  as  well  as  the 
authorities  of  the  two  countries. 

A  few  months  afterwards  came  the 
great  explosion  which  threatened  the 
eternal  rending  asunder  of  the  Union. 
That  the  British  people  had  but  an  im- 
perfect understanding  of  the  quarrel,  we 


are  ready  to  believe.  That  they  were 
easily  misled  as  to  some  of  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  North  is  plain 
enough.  But  this  one  fact  remains : 
Every  one  of  them  knew,  by  public,  of- 
ficial statements,  that  what  the  South 
meant  to  do  was  to  build  a  new  social 
and  political  order  on  Slavery,  —  recog- 
nized, proclaimed,  boasted  of,  theoretical- 
ly justified,  and  practically  incorporat- 
ed with  its  very  principle  of  existence. 
They  might  have  their  doubts  about  the 
character  of  the  North,  but  they  could 
have  none  about  the  principles  or  in- 
tentions of  the  South.  That  ought  to 
have  settled  the  question  for  civilized 
Europe.  It  would  have  done  so,  but 
that  jealousy  of  the  great  self-governing 
state  swallowed  up  every  other  consider- 
ation. 

We  will  not  be  unjust  nor  ungrateful. 
We  have  as  true  friends,  as  brave  and 
generous  advocates  of  our  sacred  cause, 
in  Great  Britain  as  our  fathers  found  in 
their  long  struggle  for  liberty.  We  have 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  a  few  lead- 
ing thinkers,  and  the  instinctive  sympa- 
thy of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  — 
may  God  be  merciful  to  them  and  to 
their  children  in  the  day  of  reckoning, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  awaits  a  nation 
that  is  false  to  advancing  civilization  ! 

But,  with  all  our  gratitude  to  the  noble 
few  who  have  pleaded  our  cause,  we  are 
obliged  to  own  that  we  have  looked  in 
vain  for  sympathy  in  many  quarters  where 
we  should  assuredly  have  expected  it. 
Where  is  the  English  Church  in  this  mo- 
mentous struggle  ?  Has  it  blasted  with 
its  anathema  the  rising  barbarism,  threat- 
ening, or  rather  promising,  to  national- 
ize itself,  which,  as  a  cardinal  principle, 
denies  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sancti- 
ties of  the  marriage  relation  to  millions 
of  its  subjects  ?  or  does  it  save  its  in- 
dignation for  the  authors  of  "  Essays 
and  Reviews "  and  the  over  -  curious 
Bishop  of  Natal  ?  Where  are  the  men 
whose  voices  ought  to  ring  like  clarions 
among  the  hosts  of  their  brethren  in  the 
Free  States  of  the  North?  Where  is 
Lord  Brougham,  ex-apostle  of  the  Diffu- 
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sion  of  Knowledge,  while  the  question  is 
of  enforced  perpetual  ignorance  as  the 
cement  of  that  unhallowed  structure  with 
which  this  nineteenth  century  is  to  be 
outraged,  if  treason  has  its  way  ?  Where 
is  Dickens,  the  hater  of  the  lesser  wrongs 
of  Chancery  Courts,  the  scourge  of  tyran- 
nical beadles  and  heartless  schoolmas- 
ters ?  Has  he  no  word  for  those  who 
are  striving,  bleeding,  dying,  to  keep 
from  spreading  itself  over  a  continent  a 
system  which  legalizes  outrages  almost 
too  fearful  to  be  told  even  to  those  who 
know  all  that  is  darkest  in  the  record  of 
English  pauperism  and  crime  ?  Where 
is  the  Laureate,  so  full  of  fine  indigna- 
tions and  high  aspirations  ?  Has  he,  who 
holds  so  cheap  those  who  waste  their 
genius 

"  To  make  old  baseness  picturesque," 

no  single  stanza  for  the  great  strife  of 
this  living  century  ?  is  he  too  busy  with 
his  old  knights  to  remember  that 

"  One  great  clime    .... 

Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime, 

Above  the  far  Atlantic?  " 

has  he  a  song  for  the  six  hundred,  and 
not  a  line  for  the  six  hundred  thousand  ? 
Where  is  the  London  "  Times,"  so  long 
-accepted  as  the  true  index  of  English 
intelligence  and  enlightened  humanity  ? 
Where  are  those  grave  organs  of  thought 
which  were  always  quarrelling  with  Sla- 
very so  long  as  it  was  the  thorn  in  the 
breast  of  our  nation,  but  almost  do  hom- 
age to  it  now  that  it  is  a  poisoned  arrow 
aimed  at  her  life  ?  Where  is  the  lit- 
tle hunchback's  journal,  whose  wit  was 
the  dog-vane  of  fashionable  Opinion,  once 
pointing  towards  freedom  as  the  prevail- 
ing wind  seemed  to  blow,  now  veered 
round  to  obey  the  poisoned  breath  of 
Slavery  ?  All  silent  or  hostile,  subject 
as  they  are  themselves  to  the  overmas- 
tering influence  of  a  class  which  dreads 
the  existence  of  a  self-governing  state, 
like  this  majestic  Union,  worse  than  false- 
hood, worse  than  shame,  worse  than  rob- 
bery, worse  than  complicity  with  the 
foulest  of  rebellions,  worse  than  partner- 
ship in  the  gigantic  scheme  which  was  to 


blacken  half  a  hemisphere  with  the  night 
of  eternal  Slavery  ! 

It  is  the  miserable  defection  of  so  many 
of  the  thinking  clacs,  in  this  time  of  the 
greatest  popular  struggle  known  to  his- 
tory, which  impresses  us  far  more  than 
the  hostility  of  a  few  land-grasping  nobles, 
or  the  coldness  of  a  Government  mainly 
guided  by  their  counsels.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been  the  complete  de- 
struction of  that  undue  deference  to  for- 
eign judgments  which  was  so  long  a  char- 
acteristic of  our  literature.  The  current 
English  talk  about  the  affairs  that  now 
chiefly  interest  us  excites  us  very  mod- 
erately. The  leading  organs  of  thought 
have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  mind  of 
most  thinking  people  among  us.  We  have 
learned  to  distrust  the  responses  of  their 
timeserving  oracles,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
ignorant  pretensions  of  their  literary  ar- 
tisans. These  "  outsiders  "  have  shown, 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  that  they  are 
thoroughly  incompetent  to  judge  our 
character  as  a  community,  and  that  they 
have  no  true  estimate  of  its  spirit  and 
its  resources.  The  view  they  have  taken 
of  the  strife  in  which  we  have  been  and 
are  engaged  is  not  only  devoid  of  any 
high  moral  sympathy,  but  utterly  shal- 
low, and  flagrantly  falsified  by  the  whole 
course  of  events,  political,  financial,  and 
military. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
or  disappointed.  With  a  congenital  dif- 
ference of  organization,  with  a  new  the- 
ory of  human  rights  involving  a  virtu- 
al reconstruction  of  society,  with  larger 
views  of  human  destiny,  with  a  virgin 
continent  for  them  to  be  worked  out  in, 
the  American  should  expect  to  be  mis- 
understood by  the  civilizations  of  the  past, 
based  on  a  quagmire  of  pauperism  and 
ignorance,  or  overhung  by  an  avalanche 
of  revolution.  Other  peoples,  emerging 
from  a  condition  of  serfdom,  retaining 
many  of  the  instincts  of  a  conquered 
race,  get  what  liberty  they  have  by  ex- 
torting it  piecemeal  from  their  masters. 
Magna  Charta  was  forced  from  a  weak 
monarch  by  a  conspiracy  of  nobles,  act- 
ing from  purely  selfish  motives,  in  behalf 
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of  their  own  order.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  unpalatable  to  the  Lords,  and 
was  passed  only  by  a  trick  or  a  blunder. 
What  is  there  in  common  between  the 
states  which  recognize  the  rule  of  any 
persons  who  happen  to  be  descended  from 
the  bold  or  artful  men  who  obtained  their 
power  by  violence  or  fraud,  and  a  state 
which  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the 
government  belongs  to  the  governed, 
subject,  we  must  remember,  to  the  laws 
which  make  a  people  a  nation,  —  laws 
recognized  just  as  unhesitatingly  by  the 
Rebel  States  as  applying  to  Western 
Virginia  or  East  Tennessee,  as  the  Union 
Eecognizes  their  application  to  these  same 
Rebel  States? 

Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  we  are 
all  wrong  in  our  theory  of  human  rights 
and  our  plan  of  government.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  true  principle  of  selecting 
the  rulers  of  a  nation  is  to  take  the  de- 
scendants of  the  cut-throat,  the  assassin, 
the  poisoner,  the  traitor,  who  got  his  foot 
upon  a  people's  neck  some  centuries  ago. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  an  American 
people  which  will  hold  itself  fortunate,  if 
it  can  be  ruled  over  by  a  descendant  of 
Charles  V.,  —  though  Philip  II.  was  the 
son  of  that  personage,  and  an  Ameri- 
can historian  has  made  us  familiar  with 
his  doings,  and  those  of  his  vicegerent, 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  If  this  is  the  way 
that  people  should  be  governed,  then  we 
are  wrong,  and  have  no  right  to  look  for 
sympathy  from  Old- World  dynasties.  The 
only  question  is,  How  soon  it  will  be  safe 
to  send  a  Grand  Duke  over  to  govern 
us. 

But  if  our  theory  of  human  rights  and 
our  plan  of  government  are  the  true  ones, 
then  our  success  is  the  inevitable  down- 
fall of  every  dynasty  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  this  must 
be  so;  the  blameless  fact  of  our  exist- 
ence, prosperity,  power,  civilization,  cul- 
ture, as  they  will  show  themselves  on  the 
supposition  that  we  are  working  in  the 
divine  parallels,  will  necessarily  revolu- 
tionize all  the  empirical  and  accidental 
systems  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  splendid  semi-barbarism  of  the 


Middle  Ages.  What  all  good  men  de- 
sire, here  and  everywhere,  is  that  this 
necessary  change  may  be  effected  grad- 
ually and  peaceably.  We  do  not  find 
fault  with  men  for  being  born  in  posi- 
tions that  confer  powers  upon  them  in- 
commensurate with  their  rights.  We  do 
not  wish  to  cut  a  man's  head  off  because 
he  comes  of  a  dull  race  that  has  been 
taught  for  generations  to  think  itself  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  has 
learned  to  believe  it  and  practise  on  it. 
But  if  nations  are  fast  becoming  educat- 
ed to  a  state  in  which  they  are  compe- 
tent to  manage  their  own  interests,  we 
wish  these  privileged  personages  to  rec- 
ognize it,  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  people. 

The  spirit  of  republican  America  is 
not  that  of  a  wild  propagandism.  It  is 
not  by  war  that  we  have  sought  or  should 
ever  seek  to  convert  the  Old  World  to 
our  theories  and  practice  in  government. 
If  this  young  nation  is  permitted,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  to  unfold  all  its  pos- 
sibilities into  powers,  the  great  lesson  it 
will  teach  will  be  that  of  peaceful  devel- 
opment. Where  the  public  wealth  is 
mainly  for  the  governing  class,  the  splen- 
did machinery  of  war  is  as  necessary  as 
the  jewels  which  a  province  would  hard- 
ly buy  are  to  the  golden  circlet  that  is 
the  mark  of  sovereignty.  Where  the 
wealth  of  a  country  is  for  the  people, 
this  particular  form  of  pyrotechnics  is 
too  costly  to  be  indulged  in  for  amuse- 
ment. American  civilization  hates  war, 
as  such.  It  values  life,  because  it  honors 
humanity.  It  values  property,  because 
property  is  for  the  comfort  and  good  of 
all,  and  not  merely  plunder,  to  be  wast- 
ed by  a  few  irresponsible  lawgivers.  It 
wants  all  the  forces  of  its  population  to 
subdue  Nature  to  its  service.  It  demands 
all  the  intellect  of  its  children  for  con- 
struction, not  for  destruction.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  build  the  world's  great  temple 
of  concord  and  justice  ;  and  for  this  it  is 
not  Dahlgren  and  Parrott  that  are  the 
architects,  but  men  of  thought,  of  peace, 
of  love. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  waste  our  strength 
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in  threats  of  vengeance  against  those  mis- 
guided governments  who  mistook  their 
true  interest  in  the  prospect  of  our  ca- 
lamity. We  can  conquer  them  by  peace 
better  than  by  war.  When  the  Union 
emerges  from  the  battle-smoke, — her  crest 
towering  over  the  ruins  of  traitorous  cit- 
ies and  the  wrecks  of  Rebel  armies,  her 
eye  flashing  defiance  to  all  her  evil-wish- 
ers, her  breast  heaving  under  its  corselet 
of  iron,  her  arm  wielding  the  mightiest 
enginery  that  was  ever  forged  into  the 
thunderbolts  of  war,  —  her  triumph  will 
be  grand  enough  without  her  setting  fire 
to  the  stubble  with  which  the  folly  of 
the  Old  World  has  girt  its  thrones.  No 
deeper  humiliation  could  be  asked  for 
our  foreign  enemies  than  the  spectacle 
of  our  triumph.  If  we  have  any  legal 
claims  against  the  accomplices  of  pirates, 
they  will  be  presented,  and  they  will  be 
paid.  If  there  are  any  uncomfortable 
precedents  which  have  been  introduced 
into  international  law,  the  jealous  "  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas "  must  be  prepared  to 
face  them  in  her  own  hour  of  trouble. 
Had  her  failings  but  leaned  to  Freedom's 
side, — had  she  but  been  true  to  her  tradi- 
tions, to  her  professions,  to  her  pretend- 
ed principles,  —  where  could  she  have 
found  a  truer  ally  than  her  own  offspring, 
in  the  time  of  trial  which  is  too  proba- 
bly preparing  for  her  ?  "  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  ! "  No  tardy  repentance  can  ef- 
face the  record  of  the  past.  We  may 
forgive,  but  history  is  inexorable. 

England  was  startled  the  other  day 
by  an  earthquake.  The  fast -anchored 
isle  was  astonished  at  such  a  tropical 
phenomenon.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Jamaica  or  Manila,  but  who  would  have 
thought  of  solid,  constitutional  England 
shaking  like  a  jelly  ?  The  London 
"  Times "  moralized  about  it  in  these 
words :  —  "  We  see,  afar  ofF,  a  great 
empire,  that  had  threatened  to  predomi- 
nate over  all  mankind,  suddenly  broken 
up  by  moral  agencies,  and  shattered  in- 
to no  one  knows  how  many  fragments. 
We  are  safe  from  that  fate,  at  least  so 


we  deem  ourselves,  for  never  were  we 
so  united."  "A  great  empire  that  had 
threatened  to  predominate  over  all  man- 
kind." That  was  the  trouble.  That  was 
the  reason  the  "  Times  "  was  so  pleased 
to  say,  a  few  months  ago,  "  The  bubble 
has  burst."  How,  if  the  great  empire 
should  prove  not  to  have  been  shatter- 
ed ?  how,  if  the  bubble  has  not  burst  ? 
—  nay,  if  that  great  system  of  intelligent 
self-government  which  was  taken  for  a 
bubble  prove  to  be  a  sphere  of  adamant, 
rounded  in  the  mould  of  Divine  Law,  and 
filled  with  the  pure  light  of  Heaven  ? 

England  is  happy  in  a  virtuous  queen  ; 
but  what  if  another  profligate  like  George 
IV.  should,  by  the  accident  of  birth, 
become  the  heir  of  her  sovereignty  ? 
France  is  as  strong  as  one  man's  life 
can  make  her;  but  what  if  that  man 
should  run  against  some  fanatic's  idea 
which  had  taken  shape  in  a  bullet-mould, 
or  receive  a  sudden  call  from  that  pale 
visitor  who  heeds  no  challenge  from  the 
guards  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
stalks  unannounced  through  antecham- 
bers and  halls  of  audience  ? 

The  "  Times "  might  have  found  a 
moral  for  the  earthquake  nearer  home. 
The  flame  that  sweeps  our  prairies  is 
terrible,  but  it  only  scorches  the  sur- 
face. What  all  the  governments  based 
on  smothered  pauperism,  tolerated  igno- 
rance, and  organized  degradation  have  to 
fear  is  the  subterranean  fire,  which  finds 
its  vent  in  blazing  craters,  or  breaks  up 
all  the  ancient  landmarks  in  earth-shat- 
tering convulsions.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  invoke  any  such  catastrophe  even 
for  those  who  have  been  hardest  upon 
us  in  our  bitter  trial !  Yet  so  surely  as 
American  society  founds  itself  upon  the 
rights  of  civilized  man,  there  is  no  per- 
manent safety  for  any  nation  but  in  the 
progressive  recognition  of  the  American 
principle.  The  right  of  governing  a  na- 
tion belongs  to  the  people  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  urgent  duty  of  those  provisional 
governments  which  we  call  monarchies, 
empires,  aristocracies  is  to  educate  their 
people  with  a  view  to  the  final  surrender 
of  all  power  into  their  hands.  A  little 
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longer  patience,  a  little  more  sacrifice,  a 
little  more  vigorous,  united  action,  on  the 
part  of  the  Loyal  States,  and  the  Union 
"will  behold  herself  mirrored  in  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  the  stateliest  of 
earthly  empires, — not  in  her  own  aspir- 
ing language,  but  by  the  confession  of  her 
most  envious  rival,  predominating  over 
all  mankind.  No  Tartar  hordes  pouring 
from  the  depths  of  Asia,  no  Northern 
barbarians  swarming  out  of  the  hive  of 
nations,  no  Saracens  sweeping  from  their 
deserts  to  plant  the  Crescent  over  the 
symbol  of  Christendom,  were  more  ter- 
rible to  the  principalities  and  powers  that 
stood  in  their  way,  than  the  Great  Re- 
public, by  the  bare  fact  of  its  existence, 
•will  become  to  every  government  which 
does  not  hold  its  authority  from  the  peo- 
ple. However  our  present  conflict  may 
seem  at  first  sight  to  do  violence,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  to  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  everybody  knows  that  it  is 
a  strife  of  democratic  against  oligarchic 
institutions,  of  a  progressive  against  a  sta- 
tionary civilization,  of  the  rights  of  man- 
hood against  the  claims  of  a  class,  of  a 
national  order  representing  the  will  of 
a  people  against  a  conspiracy  organized 
by  a  sectional  minority. 

Just  so  far  as  the  people  of  Europe  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  armed  contro- 
versy, they  will  understand  that  we  are 
pleading  their  cause.  Nay,  if  the  mass 
of  our  Southern  brethren  did  but  know 


it,  we  are  pleading  theirs  just  as  much. 
The  emancipation  of  industry  has  never 
taken  effect  in  the  South,  and  never 
could  until  labor  ceased  to  be  degrad- 
ing. 

We  should  be  unreasonable  to  demand 
the  sympathy  of  those  classes  which  have 
everything  to  lose  from  the  extension  of 
the  self-governing  principle.  What  we 
have  to  thank  them  for  is  the  frankness 
with  which  they  have  betrayed  their  hos- 
tility to  us  and  our  cause,  under  circum- 
stances -which  showed  that  they  would 
ruin  us,  if  it  could  be  done  safely  and  de- 
cently. We  shall  never  be  good  friends 
again,  it  may  be  feared,  until  we  change 
our  eagles  into  sovereigns,  or  they  change 
their  sovereigns  for  a  coin  which  bears 
the  head  of  Liberty.  But  in  the  mean 
time  it  is  a  great  step  in  our  education  to 
find  out  that  a  new  order  of  civilization 
requires  new  modes  of  thought,  which 
must,  of  necessity,  shape  themselves  out 
of  our  conditions.  Thus  it  seems  proba- 
ble, that,  as  the  first  revolution  brought 
about  our  industrial  independence  of  the 
mother-country,  not  preventing  us  in  any 
•way  from  still  availing  ourselves  of  the 
skill  of  her  trained  artisans,  so  this  second 
civil  convulsion  will  complete  that  intel- 
lectual independence  towards  which  we 
have  been  growing,  without  cutting  us 
off"  from  whatever  in  knowledge  or  art  is 
the  common  property  of  Republics  and 
Despotisms. 


REVIEWS   AND   LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion ;  being 
a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
by  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  readers  of  the  "Glaciers  of  the 
Alps  "  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndail  as  an  Alpine  adventurer, 


with  a  passion  for  frost  and  philosophy, 
and  a  remarkable  ability  both  in  describ- 
ing his  mountain  -  experiences  and  in  ex- 
plaining the  interesting  phenomena  which 
he  there  encountered.  All  who  have  read 
this  inimitable  volume  will  testify  to  its 
rare  attractions.  It  is  at  once  dramatic 
and  philosophic,  poetic  and  scientific;  and 
the  author  wins  our  admiration  alike  as  a 
daring  and  intrepid  explorer,  a  keen  ob- 
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server,  a  graphic  delineator,  and  an  acute 
and  original  investigator. 

In  the  new  work  on  Heat  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Professor  Tyndall  upon  the  lec- 
turing-platf'orm,  where  he  follows  up  some 
of  the  inquiries  started  in  the  "  Glaciers  " 
in  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner. His  problem  is,  the  nature  and  laws 
of  Heat,  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  force, 
and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  vast  scheme  of 
the  universe  :  an  imposing  task,  but  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  gifted 
young  successor  of  Faraday  as  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain. 

A  comparison  of  the  volume  before  us 
with  any  of  the  previously  published  trea- 
tises on  Heat  will  afford  a  striking  and 
almost  startling  proof  of  the  present  ac- 
tivity of  inquiry,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  scientific  research.  The  topics  treated 
are  the  same.  The  first  seven  lectures  of 
the  course  deal  with  thermometric  heat,  ex- 
pansion, combustion,  conduction,  specific 
and  latent  heat,  and  the  relation  of  this 
force  to  mechanical  processes ;  while  the 
remaining  five  treat  of  radiant  heat,  the 
law  and  conditions  of  its  movement,  its 
influence  upon  matter,  its  relations  to  oth- 
er forces,  terrestrial  and  solar  radiation, 
and  the  thermal  energies  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. But  these  subjects  no  longer  wear 
their  old  aspect.  Novel  questions  are  pre- 
sented, starting  fresh  trains  of  experiment ; 
facts  assume  new  relationships,  and  are  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  a  new  and  higher 
philosophy. 

The  old  view  of  the  forces,  which  re- 
garded them  as  material  entities,  may  now 
be  regarded  as  abandoned.  Light,  Heat, 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  etc.,  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  under  the  self- 
contradictory  designation  of  "  Imponder- 
able Elements,"  or  immaterial  matter,  are 
now,  by  common  consent,  beginning  to 
be  ranked  as  pure  forces ;  having  passed 
through  their  material  stage,  they  are  re- 
garded as  kindred  and  convertible  forms 
of  motion  in  matter  itself.  The  old  no- 
tions, that  light  consisted  of  moving  cor- 
puscles, and  that  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism were  produced  by  the  agency  of 
various  fluids,  have  done  good  service  in 
times  past ;  but  their  office  was  only  pro- 
visional, and,  having  served  to  advance  the 
philosophy  of  forces  beyond  themselves, 
they  must  now  take  rank  among  the  out- 


grown and  effete  theories  which  belong 
to  the  infantile  period  of  science.  This 
change,  as  will  be  seen,  involves  the  fun- 
damental conceptions  of  science,  and  is 
nothing  less  than  the  substitution  of  dy- 
namical for  material  ideas  in  dealing  with 
the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

The  new  views,  of  which  Professor  Tyn- 
dall is  one  of  the  ablest  expositors,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  "  Conservation  and 
Correlation  of  Forces."  The  first  term  im- 
plies that  force  is  indestructible,  that  an 
impulse  of  power  can  no  more  be  annihi- 
lated than  a  particle  of  matter,  and  that  the 
total  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  re- 
mains forever  the  .same.  This  principle 
has  been  well  characterized  by  Faraday  as 
"  the  highest  law  in  physical  science  which 
our  faculties  permit  us  to  perceive."  The 
phrase  "  Correlation  of  Forces  "  is  em- 
ployed rather  to  express  their  mutual  con- 
vertibility, or  change  from  one  to  the  oth- 
ers. Thus,  heat  excites  electricity,  and, 
through  that  force,  magnetism,  chemical  ac- 
tion, and  light.  Or,  if  we  start  with  mag- 
netism, this  may  give  rise  to  electricity, 
and  this  again  to  heat,  chemical  action,  and 
light.  Or  we  can  begin  with  chemical  ac- 
tion, and  obtain  the  same  train  of  effects. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  machines 
do  not  create  force,  but  only  communicate, 
distribute,  and  apply  that  which  has  been 
imparted  to  them,  and  also  that  a  definite 
amount  of  fuel  corresponds  to  a  definite 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  steam- 
engine.  This  means  simply  that  a  fixed 
quantity  of  the  chemical  force  of  combus- 
tion gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  heat,  and  this  again  to  a  determinate 
amount  of  mechanical  effect.  Now  this 
principle  of  equivalency  is  found  to  govern 
the  transmutations  of  all  forms  of  energy. 
The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  and  cor- 
relation offerees  has  been  illustrated  in  va- 
rious ways,  but  nothing  has  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  its  establishment  as  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  relations  of  heat  to  me- 
chanical force.  Percussion  and  friction  pro- 
duce heat.  A  cold  bullet,  struck  upon  an 
anvil  by  a  cold  sledge-hammer,  is  heated. 
Iron  plates,  ground  against  each  other 
by  water-power,  have  yielded  a  large  and 
constant  supply  of  heat  for  warming  the 
air  of  a  factory  in  winter ;  while  water  in- 
closed in  a  box,  which  was  made  to  revolve 
rapidly,  rose  to  the  boiling-point.  What, 
now,  is  the  source  of  heat  in  these  cases  '! 
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The  old  caloric  hypothesis  utterly  fails  to 
explain  it ;  for  to  suppose  that  there  is  an 
indefinite  and  inexhaustible  store  of  latent 
heat  in  the  rubbing  iron  plates  is  purely 
gratuitous.  It  is  now  established,  that  the 
heat  of  collision  and  of  friction  depends,  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  bodies  in  motion, 
but  upon  the  force  spent  in  producing  it. 

When  a  moving  body  is  stopped,  its 
force  is  not  annihilated,  but  simply  takes 
another  form.  When  the  sledge-hammer 
strikes  the  leaden  bullet  and  comes  to  rest, 
the  mechanical  force  is  not  destroyed,  but 
is  simply  converted  into  heat ;  and  if  all 
the  heat  produced  could  be  collected,  it 
would  be  exactly  sufficient,  when  recon- 
verted into  mechanical  force,  to  raise  the 
hammer  again  to  the  height  from  which  it 
fell.  So,  when  bodies  are  rubbed  together, 
their  surface-particles  are  brought  into  col- 
lision, mechanical  force  is  destroyed,  and 
heat  appears,  —  the  heat  of  friction.  The 
conversion  of  heat  into  mechanical  motion, 
and  of  that  motion  back  again  into  heat, 
may  be  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  railway-train.  The  heat  generated  by 
combustion  in  the  locomotive  is  converted 
into  motion  of  the  cars.  But  when  it  is 
desired  to  stop  the  train,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Its  mechanical  force  cannot  be  an- 
nihilated ;  it  can  only  be  transmuted  ;  and 
so  the  brakes  are  applied,  and  the  train 
brought  to  rest  by  reconverting  its  motion 
into  heat,  as  is  manifested  by  the  smoke 
and  sparks  produced  by  the  friction.  Now, 
as  heat  produces  mechanical  motion,  and 
mechanical  motion  heat,  they  must  clearly 
have  some  common  quality.  The  dynam- 
ical theory  asserts,  that,  as  they  are  both 
modes  of  motion,  they  must  be  mutually 
and  easily  convertible.  When  a  moving 
mass  is  checked  or  stopped,  its  force  is  not 
annihilated,  but  the  gross,  palpable  motion 
is  infinitely  subdivided  and  communicated 
to  the  atoms  of  the  body,  producing  in- 
creased vibrations,  which  appear  as  heat. 
Heat  is  thus  inferred  to  be,  not  a  material 
fluid,  but  a  motion  among  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter. 

The  acceptance  of  this  view  led  to  the 
highly  important  inquiry,  What  is  the 
equivalent  relation  between  mechanical 
force  and  heat  ?  or,  how  much  heat  is  pro- 
duced by  a  definite  quantity  of  mechanical 
force  1  To  Dr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, is  due  the  honor  of  having  answer- 
ed this  question,  and  experimentally  estab- 


lished the  numerical  relation.  He  demon- 
strated that  a  one  -  pound  weight,  falling 
through  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two 
feet  and  then  arrested,  produces  sufficient 
heat  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  de- 
gree. Hence  this  is  known  as  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat,  or  "Joule's  Law." 

The  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
correlation  between  mechanical  force  and 
heat  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  progress  of  science.  It  teach- 
es us  that  the  movements  we  see  around 
us  are  not  spontaneous  or  independent  oc- 
currences, but  links  in  the  eternal  chain 
of  forces,  —  that,  when  bodies  are  put  in 
motion,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  some  pre- 
viously existing  energy,  and  that,  when 
they  come  to  rest,  their  force  is  not  de- 
stroyed, but  lives  on  in  other  forms.  Ev- 
ery motion  we  see  has  its  thermal  value ; 
and  when  it  ceases,  its  equivalent  of  heat 
is  an  invariable  result.  When  a  cannon- 
ball  strikes  the  side  of  an  iron-plated  ship, 
a  flash  of  light  shows  that  collision  has 
converted  the  motion  of  the  ball  into  in- 
tense heat,  or  when  we  jump  from  the  ta- 
ble to  the  floor,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  slightly  raised,  —  the  degree  of  heat 
produced  in  both  cases  being  ascertaina- 
ble  by  the  application  of  Joule's  law. 

The  principle  thus  demonstrated  has 
given  a  new  interest  and  a  vast  impulse  to 
the  science  of  Thermotics.  It  is  the  fun- 
damental and  organizing  conception  of 
Professor  Tyndall's  work,  and  in  his  last 
chapter  he  carries  out  its  application  to  the 
planetary  system.  The  experiments  of 
Herschel  and  Pouillet  upon  the  amount 
of  solar  heat  received  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face form  the  starting-point  of  the  compu- 
tations. The  total  amount  of  heat  receiv- 
ed by  the  earth  from  the  sun  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  boil  three  hundred  cubic  miles  of 
ice-cold  water  per  hour,  and  yet  the  earth 

arrests  but  ^TW/ihnr.Tnnr  of  the  entire 
thermal  force  which  the  sun  emits.  The 
entire  solar  radiation  each  hour  would  ac- 
cordingly be  sufficient  to  boil  700,000,000,- 
000  cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water  !  Spec- 
ulation has  hardly  dared  venture  upon  the 
source  of  this  stupendous  amount  of  en- 
ergy, but  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  opens  a  new  aspect  of  the  question. 
All  the  celestial  motions  are  vast  potential 
stores  of  heat,  and  if  checked  or  arrested, 
the  heat  would  at  once  become  manifest. 
Could  we  imagine  brakes  applied  to  the 
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surface  of  the  sun  and  planets,  so  as  to  ar- 
rest, by  friction,  their  motions  upon  their 
axes,  the  heat  thus  produced  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  solar  emission  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 
At  the  earth  is  eight  thousand  miles  in 
diameter,  five  and  a  half  times  heavier 
than  water,  and  moves  through  its  orbit 
at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles 
an  hour,  a  sudden  arrest  of  its  motion 
would  generate  a  heat  equal  to  the  com- 
bustion of  fourteen  globes  of  anthracite 
coal  as  large  as  itself.  Should  it  fall  into 
the  sun,  the  shock  would  produce  a  heat 
equal  to  the  combustion  of  five  thousand 
four  hundred  earth-globes  of  solid  coal,  — 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  solar  radiation 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  Should  all  the 
planets  thus  come  to  rest  in  the  sun,  it 
would  cover  his  emission  for  a  period  of 
forty -five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years.  It  has  been  maintain- 
ed that  the  solar  heat  is  actually  produced 
in  this  way  by  the  constant  collision  upon 
his  surface  of  meteoric  bodies,  but  for  the 
particulars  of  this  hypothesis  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  book  itself. 

Professor  Tyndall  opens  the  question  in 
his  volume  respecting  the  share  which  dif- 
ferent investigators  have  had  in  establish- 
ing the  new  theory  of  forces,  and  his  ob- 
servations have  given  rise  to  a  sharp  con- 
troversy in  the  scientific  journals.  The 
point  in  dispute  seems  to  have  been  the 
relative  claims  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
German  —  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Mayer  —  to 
the  honor  of  having  founded  the  new  phi- 
losophy. Tyndall  accords  a  high  place  to 
the  German  as  having  worked  out  the 
view  in  an  a  priori  way  with  remarkable 
precision  and  comprehensiveness,  while 
he  grants  to  the  Englishman  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  experimentally  establish 
the  law  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  But  his  English  critics  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  honor.  The  truth  is,  that, 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  many  others  fur- 
nished us  in  the  history  of  science,  the  dis- 
covery belongs  rather  to  an  epoch  than 
to  an  individual.  In  the  growth  of  scien- 
tific thought,  the  time  had  come  for  the 
evolution  of  this  principle,  and  it  was  seized 
upon  by  several  master-minds  in  different 
countries,  who  worked  out  their  results 
contemporaneously,  but  in  ignorance  of  the 
efforts  of  their  fellow-laborers.  But  if  in- 


dividual claims  are  to  be  pressed,  and  each 
man  accorded  his  aliquot  share  of  the  cred- 
it, we  apprehend  that  America  must  be 
placed  before  either  England  or  Germany, 
and  for  the  explicit  evidence  we  need  look 
no  farther  than  the  volume  of  Professor 
Tyndall  before  us.  The  first  clear  con- 
nection and  experimental  proof  of  the  mod- 
ern theory  was  made  by  our  countryman 
Benjamin  Thompson, —  afterwards  knight- 
ed as  Count  Rumford  by  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  He  went  to  Europe  in  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and,  devoting 
himself  to  scientific  investigations,  became 
the  founder  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  Davy  was  his  associate, 
and,  so  far  as  the  new  views  of  heat  are 
concerned,  his  disciple.  He  exploded 
the  notion  of  caloric,  demonstrated  exper- 
imentally the  conversion  of  mechanical 
force  into  heat,  and  arrived  at  quantitative 
results,  which,  considering  the  roughness 
of  his  experiments,  are  remarkably  near 
the  established  facts.  He  revolved  a  brasa 
cannon  against  a  steel  borer  by  horse-pow- 
er for  two  and  one -half  hours,  therebr 
generating  heat  enough  to  raise  eighteen 
and  three  -  fourths  pounds  of  water  from 
sixty  to\two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  heat  he  wrote 
as  follows,  the  Italics  being  his  own :  — 
"  What  is  heat  ?  Is  there  any  such  thing 
as  an  igneous  fluid  ?  Is  there  anything  that 
with  propriety  can  be  called  caloric  ?  We 
have  seen  that  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  heat  may  be  excited  by  the  friction 
of  two  metallic  surfaces,  and  given  off  in  a 
constant  stream,  or  flux,  in  all  directions, 
without  interruption  or  intermission,  and 
without  any  signs  of  diminution  or  exhaus- 
tion. In  reasoning  on  this  subject,  we  must 
not  forget  that  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  the  source  of  the  heat  generated  by 
friction  in  these  experiments  appeared  to 
be  inexhaustible.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  anything  which  any  insulated 
body  or  system  of  bodies  can  continue  to 
furnish  without  limitation  cannot  possibly 
be  a  material  substance ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of 
anything  capable  of  being  excited  and  com- 
municated in  these  experiments,  except  it 
be  MOTION." 

In  style,  Professor  Tyndall's  work  is  re- 
markably clear,  spirited,  and  vigorous,  and 
many  of  its  pages  are  eloquent  with  the 
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beautiful  enthusiasm  and  poetic  spirit  of 
its  author.  These  attractions,  combined 
with  the  comprehensiveness  and  unity  of 
the  discussion,  the  range  and  authenticity 
of  the  facts,  and  the  delicacy,  originality, 
and  vividness  of  the  experiments,  render 
the  work  at  once  popular  and  profound. 
It  is  a  classic  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 


My  Dai/s  and  Nights  on  the  Baftle-Field.  A. 
Book  for  Boys.  By  "  CARLETON."  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

THE  literature  of  the  war  has  already 
reached  the  dimensions  of  a  respectable  li- 
brary. The  public  mind  at  the  instant  of 
the  outbreak  felt  an  assurance  that  it  was 
to  be  one  of  the  memorable  epochs  of  man- 
kind. However  blinded  to  the  significance 
of  the  previous  conflicts  in  the  forum  and 
at  the  ballot-box,  there  was  a  sudden  and 
universal  instinct  that  their  armed  culmi- 
nation was  a  world  -  era.  The  event  in- 
stantly assumed  its  true  grandeur. 

The  previous  discussions  seemed  local 
and  limited.  They  were  squabbles,  we 
fancied,  among  ourselves,  which  did  not 
touch  the  vitals  of  our  system,  and  in 
which  the  world  without  had  neither  lot 
nor  interest.  Even  when  the  fires  of  de- 
bate and  division  waxed  hotter  and  hotter, 
and  began  to  break  out  in  violent  erup- 
tions in  Congress,  Kansas,  throughout  the 
South,  and  especially  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
we  still  said,  These  are  political  conflicts, 
mob-violences,  raids,  abnormal  eccentrici- 
ties, which  will  pass  quietly  away,  when 
the  dynasty  is  changed,  and  the  reins  of 
power  are  fairly  grasped  by  the  successful 
rival. 

Europe  sends  her  doctors  to  witness  our 
dissolution.  They  go  South  and  see  the 
mustering  of  arms  and  the  intensity  of 
purpose,  and  coming  North  find  the  whole 
community  at  their  usual  pursuits  and 
pleasures,  regarding  the  controversy  as  a 
mere  political  breeze,  and  the  results  in 
which  it  is  beginning  to  issue  as  but  the 
waves  that  ever  for  a  short  season  roll 
fiercely  after  the  storm. 

This  indifference  was  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  our  health.  We  felt  such  confi- 
dence in  ourselves,  that  we  .distrusted  no 
future,  however  cloud-cast.  The  Constitu- 
tion, sold  for  a  penny -ha'penny  in  New 


York,  suggested  to  the  mildly  sarcastic  hu- 
mor of  Dr.  Russell  that  it  had  better  be  a 
little  more  valuable  in  fact,  if  not  so  cheap 
in  form.  He  did  not  see  how  the  People 
were  the  rightful  masters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  they  were 
of  Congress  and  the  Courts,  and  that  they 
would  take  care  of  it  and  of  themselves 
when  the  hour  really  came. 

We  did  not  see  it.  Blindness  in  part  had 
happened  unto  the  whole  nation.  The  shot 
at  Sumter  cleft  the  burdened  head  of  Jove. 
A  Nation  was  born  in  a  day.  It  saw  instant- 
ly the  length  and  the  breadth,  the  height 
and  the  depth  of  the  conflict.  It  was  not  a 
struggle  about  Slavery  and  Abolitionism, 
about  the  white  race  and  the  black,  about 
union  and  disunion ;  but  it  was  a  war  for  the 
rights  of  man,  here  and  everywhere,  to-day 
and  forever.  The  "  glittering  generalities  " 
of  our  Declaration  and  Constitution  sud- 
denly blazed  with  light,  while  the  dull  par- 
ticularities of  mere  routine  faded  as  a 
waning  moon  before  the  glowing  sun. 
These  were  lost  in  the  fiery  splendors  of 
the  grand  principles  in  which  alone  they 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  They 
will  reappear,  meekly  shining  in  their 
humbler  sphere,  when  the  great  light  shall 
withdraw  its  intenser  rays,  the  object  of 
their  blazing  being  accomplished.  The 
body  of  the  war  is  Union,  its  soul  De- 
mocracy :  union  for  the  sake  of  democ- 
racy, and  democracy  for  the  sake  of  the 
world.  Abolitionism  is  simply  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  perfection  of  the  Idea  in  our 
society. 

The  instinct  that  apprehended  the  full 
significance  of  the  struggle  was  universal: 
Europe  saw  it  in  the  same  flash  that  re- 
vealed it  to  us.  The  lightning  of  the  open- 
ing gun,  or  ever  its  accompanying  thunder 
could  follow,  leaped,  like  the  lightnings  of 
the  final  judgment,  in  an  instant  from  west 
to  east,  and  illumined  the  whole  earth  with 
its  glare. 

In  such  an  awakening  it  was  inevitable 
but  that  literature  should  share.  And  biog- 
raphies, histories,  pictorials,  and  juveniles, 
in  Europe  and  America,  testify  to  the  gen- 
eral consciousness.  Into  this  last-named 
class  the  little  book  at  the  head  of  this 
notice  modestly  essays  to  enter.  Had  it 
put  on  airs  and  spread  itself  out  into  the 
broad-margined  and  large-lettered  octavo, 
it  might  have  stood  in  libraries  as  a  worthy 
compeer  of  the  ablest  chronicles.  Such  a 
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presentation  would  not  have  been  beyond 
its  desert,  and  would  have  been  more  con- 
sistent with  the  author's  type  of  mind. 
Yet  his  simplicity,  fidelity,  and  straight- 
forwardness will  make  him  a  better  guide 
to  advanced  youtli  than  the  too  prattling 
habits  of  mere  child-  writers.  They  ever 
incline  to  the  baby-talk  style  of  composi- 
tion,— "mumming,"  as  tl»e  tavern-woman 
proposed,  the  bread  and  milk  which  they 
set  before  their  youthful  readers.  "  Carle- 
ton  "  ever  treats  his  boy -readers  as  his  in- 
telligent equals,  and  considers  them  capa- 
ble of  understanding  the  common  language 
of  books  and  men.  It  is  refreshing  to  read 
a  book  for  boys  that  is  not,  as  most  of  this 
class  are,  while  pretending  to  be  juvenile, 
actually  senile. 

The  work  opens  with  the  story  of  the 
causes  of  the  war,  in  which  the  author  gives 
the  old  and  new  counterblasters  a  quid,  or, 
as  they  will  doubtless  prefer  to  call  it,  a 
crumb  of  comfort.  He  traces  the  origin 
of  the  war,  not  to  Slavery,  but  to  Tobacco. 
The  demand  for  the  new  drug  was  general 
throughout  Europe.  Virginia  was  the  main 
source  of  supply.  The  vagabondish  farmers 
would  not  labor.  Negroes  arrive,  and 
European  appetite  creates  American  Sla- 
very. Two  hundred  years  after,  the  de- 
scendants of  these  slaveholders  fancy  that 
a  like  European  demand  for  another  plant 
will  insure  this  Slavery  a  national  sover- 
eignty. Tobacco  thus  verifies  Charles 
Lamb's  unwilling  execration.  It  is  not 
Bacchus's  only,  but  Slavery's  "black  ser- 
vant, negro  fine,"  and  belongs,  after  all,  to 
that  Africa  which  he  says  "  breeds  no  such 
prodigious  poison."  The  Union  lovers  of 
"  the  Great  Plant "  may  be  called  to  de- 
cide between  their  country  and  their  cigar. 
Will  patriotism  or  the  pipe  then  prevail  1 
We  tremble  for  our  country  in  that  con- 
flict of  duty  and  desire.  It  is  odd  that 
the  two  favorite  plants  of  the  South  should 
thus  be  charged  with  our  war.  These 
innocent  leaves  and  blossoms,  babes  in 
the  wood,  are  made  the  bearers  of  our 
iniquities.  Cotton  and  Tobacco  are  the 
white  and  black  representatives  of  the 
vegetable  races.  Perhaps  some  fanciful 
theorist  may  show  from  this  fact,  that  not 
only  all  the  human  races,  but  those  of 
the  lower  kingdoms,  are  involved  in  this 
struggle,  and,  as  in  the  greater  warfare  of 
Earth  and  Time,  so  in  this,  its  condens- 
ed type,  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 


travaileth  in  common  with  its  head  and 
master. 

The  anti-tobacco  doctrine  of  the  opening 
chapter  gives  place  to  a  clear  statement  of 
the  gathering  and  organizing  of  the  great 
army ;  which  is  followed  by  descriptions 
of  the  Battles  of  Bull  Run,  Fort  Henry, 
Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  the  Siege  of  Island 
No.  10,  and  the  capture  of  Memphis.  The 
narratives  are  illustrated  with  diagrams 
which  set  the  movements  of  the  contending 
forces  clearly  before  the  eye.  No  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war  is 
superior  to  that  here  given.  It  is  a  pho- 
tographic view  of  the  field  and  the  com- 
batants. We  see  where  the  Rebels  posted 
their  divisions,  how  our  forces  were  station- 
ed, how  we  attempted  to  outflank  them, 
how  they  left  their  original  positions  to  pro- 
tect the  assailed  outpost,  how  the  battle 
raged  and  was  decided  around  that  point, 
and  how  a  single  mistake  caused  our  first 
repulse,  and,  for  lack  of  subsequent  gener- 
alship, produced  the  shameful  and  disas- 
trous rout.  Russell's  description  is  far  less 
clear  and  concise.  "  Carleton  "  confirms 
McDowell's  military  scholarship,  but  not 
his  generalship.  It  is  one  thing  to  set 
squadrons  in  the  field,  it  is  another  to  be 
equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  the  strife. 
He  traces  our  defeat  to  a  single  mistake, 
not  alone  nor  chiefly  to  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. He  puts  it  thus.  Two  regi- 
ments, the  Second  and  Eighth  South  Caro- 
lina, get  in  the  rear  of  Griffin's  and  Rick- 
ett's  batteries.  Griffin  sees  them,  and  turns 
his  guns  upon  them.  Major  Barry  declares 
they  are  his  supporters.  Griffin  says  they 
are  Rebels.  The  Major  persists  in  his 
opinion,  and  the  Captain  yields.  The  guns 
are  turned  back,  the  South-Carolinians  leap 
upon  the  batteries,  and  the  panic  begins. 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  as  it 
describes  from  personal  observation  the 
first  battles  of  General  Grant.  It  has  no 
better  war-pictures  than  the  taking  of  Fort 
Donelson  and  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  or 
Pittsburg  Landing.  These  were  the  be- 
ginnings of  Grant's  reputation.  In  them 
are  seen  the  elements  of  his  character,  writ 
larger  in  the  more  renowned  deeds  of 
Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga.  They  are 
strangely  alike.  In  both  he  is  surprised 
by  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  and  while  his 
soldiers  are  asleep.  In  both  he  is  at  first 
driven  from  his  camp,  losing  largely  of 
men  and  guns.  In  both,  after  a  repulse  so 
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severe  that  the  Kebol  generals  fancy  the 
day  is  theirs,  and  while  their  men  give 
themselves  up  to  the  spoiling  of  his  tents, 
Grant,  abating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  re- 
arranges his  broken  columns,  and  plants 
his  guns  in  new  positions,  in  both  cases  on 
a  hill  rising  from  a  ravine,  whose  opposite 
summit  is  crowned  with  the  Rebel  artillery. 
In  each  case  the  Rebels  cross  the  ravine 
and  attempt  to  scale  the  hill,  and  in  each 
case  are  repulsed  with  horrible  slaughter. 
The  parallel  stops  not  here.  Grant  in  both 
battles,  as  soon  as  he  has  stayed  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  assumes  the  offensive. 
The  bugles  sound  the  charge,  and  the  Reb- 
els are  driven  back  through  our  despoiled 
camp,  and  within  their  own  intrenchments. 
These  first-fruits  of  "the  great  general  of 
the  war  show  the  difference  between  him 
and  the  long-time  pet  of  the  nation,  Me- 
Clellan.  The  latter  could  not  move  an 
inch  without  supplies  as  numerous  and 
superfluous  as  those  of  a  summer  saunter- 
ing lady  at  a  watering-place.  Grant  does 
not  wait  for  Foote's  gunboats  to  cooperate 
at  Donelson,  but  begins  the  fight  the  in- 
stant he  reaches  the  fort.  When  the  boats 
are  disabled  and  retire,  he  does  not  wait 
for  them  to  refit  and  return ;  nor  when  the 
enemy  fails  to  rout  him,  does  he  rest  on 
his  well-earned  laurels  till  reinforcements 
arrive,  but  turns  upon  them  instantly  and 
drives  them  with  headlong  fury  from  their 
spoils  and  defences.  There  is  no  Antietam 
or  Williamsburg  procrastinating.  That 
very  afternoon  his  exhausted  troops  storm 
the  fort,  and  the  night  beholds  him  the 
master  of  the  outer  works,  and  with  his 
guns  raking  the  innermost  fortifications. 
This  heroic  treatment  of  the  disease  of 
Rebellion,  with  all  its  loss,  results  in  far  less 
fatality  than  the  rose-water  generalship  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  the  statistics  of  the  East- 
ern and  Western  armies  will  show. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  General  Grant, 
as  seen  in  these  battles,  are  coolness,  read- 
iness, and  confidence.  He  is  not  embar- 
rassed by  reverses.  He  seems  the  rather 
to  court  them.  He  prefers  to  take  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles.  He  thinks  little 
of  rations,  ambulances,  Sanitary,  and,  we 
fear,  Christian  Commissions,  but  much  of 
victory.  These  creature  and  spiritual  com- 
forts are  all  well  enough  in  their  place,  but 
they  do  not  take  batteries  and  redoubts. 
McClellan  is  the  pet  of  his  soldiers,  Grant 
the  pride  of  his.  McClellan  cares  for  their 


bodies,  Grant  for  their  fame.     McClellan 
kills  by  kindness,  Grant  by  courage. 

This  battle-book  for  boys  will  hold  no 
unimportant  place  in  the  war-library  of 
the  times.  Its  style  is  usually  as  limpid 
as  the  camp-brooks  by  which  much  of  it 
was  written.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  it 
becomes  a  succession  of  short,  sharp  sen- 
tences, as  if  the  musketry  rang  in  the  writ- 
er's brain  and  moulded  and  winged  his 
thoughts.  It  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  its  in- 
tensity, and  thus  happily  illustrates  by  its 
popularity  that  self-control  of  the  nation  so 
well  expressed  by  Hawthorne,  —  that  our 
movements  are  as  cool  and  collected,  if  as 
noisy,  as  that  of  a  thousand  gentlemen  in 
a  hall  quietly  rising  at  the  same  moment 
from  their  chairs.  The  battle-grounds 
of  Vicksburg,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg, 
and  Chattanooga,  all  of  which  he  saw,  or 
by  subsequent  study  of  the  field  has  made 
his  own,  and  descriptions  of  which  are 
promised  in  a  companion-volume,  will  find 
no  truer  nor  worthier  chronicler. 


A  Compendious  History  of  English  Literature, 
and  of  the  English  Language,  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  With  Numerous  Specimens. 
By  GEORGE  L.  CRAIK,  LL.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  of  English  Literature 
in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  2  vols.  8vo. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

THIS  is  a  thorough  and  an  exhaustive 
work,  having  for  its  subject  that  which 
must  be  of  perpetual  and  increasing  inter- 
est to  all  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and 
to  all  those  colonists  who,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  are  founding  nations  which 
shall  inherit  the  imperial  language,  and 
therefore  will  be  entitled  to  claim  a  share 
in  the  literary  glories  of  the  mother-land. 
Professor  Craik  is  favorably  known  as  the 
author  of  works  that  depend  chiefly  upon 
industry  for  their  worth ;  and  this  elabo- 
rate production  must  add  to  the  esteem  in 
which  his  learned  labors  have  long  been 
held  in  many  quarters.  He  has  left  no 
portion  of  his  subject  untouched,  but  af- 
fords to  his  readers  a  full  and  lucid  account 
of  every  part  of  it,  according  to  the  mate- 
rials that  are  at  the  command  of  scholars. 
If  defective  on  any  points,  it  is  owing  to  tha 
want  of  authorities.  His  survey  of  Eng- 
lish literature  includes  not  only  all  writers 
of  the  first  class,  but  all  who  can  be  re- 
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garded  as  of  any  considerable  distinction ; 
and  he  has  noticed  many  names  which 
have  no  pretension  to  be  considered  as 
even  of  second-rate  importance,  but  con- 
cerning which  general  readers  may  be  cu- 
rious, though  their  curiosity  may  not  carry 
them  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  hunt  up 
their  works.  A  book  of  reference,  such  as 
this  book  must  be  to  most  of  those  who 
shall  use  it,  is  bound  to  make  mention  of 
writers  whose  names  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, but  who  had  their  parts,  though 
they  may  have  been  insignificant  ones,  in 
building  up  their  country's  literature.  Of 
the  great  writers,  Professor  Craik  devotes 
but  little  space  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
because  their  works  are  in  everybody's 
hands  ;  while  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
Swift  and  Burke,  ample  specimens  are  giv- 
en, the  author  assuming  that  their  writings 
are  but  little  read.  Indeed,  he  declares  that 
the  great  poets  and  other  writers  even  of 
the  last  generation  have  already  faded  from 
the  view  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  the 
educated  and  reading  public,  —  and  that 
scarcely  anything  is  generally  read  except 
the  publications  of  the  day.  He  correctly 
remarks  that  no  true  cultivation  can  be 
acquired  by  reading  nothing  but  the  cur- 
rent literature.  This,  he  says,  "  is  the  ex- 
treme case  of  that  entire  ignorance  of  his- 
tory, or  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
world  before  we  ourselves  came  into  it, 
which  has  been  affirmed,  not  with  more 
point  than  truth,  to  leave  a  person  always 
a  child."  No  doubt ;  but  we  think  the 
learned  Professor  overrates  the  extent  of 
that  neglect  of  the  literature  of  the  past  of 
which  he  complains, — for  the  editions  of 
the  works  of  writers  long  dead,  published 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  are  numerous, 
and  we  know  that  books  are  not  printed 
for  people  who  do  not  care  for  them.  The 
number  of  readers  of  contemporary  works 
is  small,  if  we  compare  those  readers  with 
the  population  of  any  given  country ;  but 
there  are  more  readers  now  than  could  be 
found  in  any  other  age,  not  only  of  the 
books  of  the  day,  but  of  the  books  of  the 
past. 

This  work  combines  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  with  the  history  of  the 
English  Language.  The  author's  scheme 
of  the  course  is,  as  described  by  him- 
self, extremely  simple,  and  rests,  not  up- 
on arbitrary,  but  upon  natural  or  real  dis- 
tinctions, giving  us  the  only  view  of  the 


subject  that  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
of  a  scientific  character.  This  part  of  his 
work  will  be  found  very  valuable,  as  it 
popularizes  a  subject  which  has  few  attrac- 
tions for  most  readers. 

The  volumes  are  printed  with  great  beau- 
ty, and  do  credit  to  the  Riverside  Press, 
from  which  they  come. 


The  Fcederalist :  A  Collection  of  Essays, 
written  in  Favor  of  the  New  Constitu- 
tion, as  agreed  upon  by  the  Foederal 
Convention,  September  17,  1787.  Re- 
printed from  the  Original  Text.  With 
an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  HENRY  DAWSON.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Volume  I.  8vo.  "New  York :  Charles 
Scribner. 

* 

THIS  volume  contains  the  entire  text  of 
"  The  Fcederalist,"  with  the  notes  append- 
ed by  the  authors  to  their  productions, 
preceded  by  an  historical  and  bibliograph- 
ical Introduction,  and  an  analytical  Table 
of  Contents ;  in  the  second  volume  will 
appear  the  Notes  prepared  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son,  which  will  embrace  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  alterations  and  corruptions 
of  the  text,  manuscript  notes  which  have 
been  found  on  the  margins  and  blank 
leaves  of  copies  formerly  owned  by  emi- 
nent statesmen,  and  other  illustrative  mat- 
ter, such  as  the  author  justly  supposes  will 
be  useful  to  those  who  may  examine  the 
text  of  the  work,  together  with  a  complete 
and  carefully  prepared  Index.  Mr.  Daw- 
son  has  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  this  edition  of  "  The  Foederalist,"  and 
labored  diligently  to  make  it  perfect,  gener- 
ally with  success  ;  but  he  is  in  error  when 
he  says,  in  the  Introduction,  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  work  in  any  public  library  in  Bos- 
ton. There  are  two  copies  of  it  in  the 
Library  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  both  of 
which  we  have  seen.  This  mistake  is  an 
unhappy  one.  as  it  tends  to  shake  our  faith 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  editor's  researches. 
Of  "  The  Fcederalist "  itself  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  than  that  it  has  the  posi- 
tion of  an  American  classic,  and  that  the 
political  principles  which  it  advocates  are  of 
peculiar  importance  at  this  time,  when  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  American  people  are 
engaged  in  a  terrible  struggle  to  maintain 
the  existence  of  that  government  which 
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Hamilton  and  Madison  labored  so  diligent- 
ly and  successfully  to  establish.  Mr.  Daw- 
son's  edition  is  one  of  rare  excellence  in 
everything  that  relates  to  externals,  and 
in  this  respect  is  beyond  rivalry.  An  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Federalist,"  edited  by  John 
C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  son  of  General  Hamil- 


ton, is  announced  to  appear,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  welcomed  warmly  by  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  fame  of  the  chief 
author  of  the  work,  the  man,  next  to 
Washington,  to  whom  we  are  most  in- 
debted for  the  establishment  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  government. 
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A   CRUISE   ON  LAKE  LADOGA. 


"  DEAR  Q.,  —  The  steamboat  Valamo 
is  advertised  to  leave  on  Tuesday,  the 
26th,  (July  8th,  New  Style,)  for  Serdo- 
pol,  at  the  very  head  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  Schliisselburg, 
Konewitz  Island,  Kexholm,  and  the  isl- 
and and  monastery  of  Valaam.  The  anni- 
versary of  Saints  Sergius  and  Herrmann, 
miracle-workers,  will  be  celebrated  at  the 
last-named  place  on  Thursday,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
oh  Friday.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  the 
boat  will  take  passengers  to  the  Holy 
Island.  The  fare  is  nine  rubles  for  the 
trip.  You  can  be  back  again  in  St. 
Petersburg  by  six  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening.  Provisions  can  be  had  on 
board,  but  (probably)  not  beds ;  so,  if 
you  are  luxurious  in  this  particular,  take 
along  your  own  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and 
blankets.  I  intend  going,  and  depend 
upon  your  company.  Make  up  your 
mind  by  ten  o'clock,  when  I  will  call  for 
your  decision.  . 

"  Yours, 

"  P." 

I  laid  down  the  note,  looked  at  my 


watch,  and  found  that  I  had  an  'hour  for 
deliberation  before  P.'s  arrival.  "  Lake 
Ladoga?"  said  I  to  myself;  "it  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Europe,  —  I  learned  that 
at  school.  It  is  full  of  fish  ;  it  is  stormy  ; 
and  the  Neva  is  its  outlet.  What  else  ?  " 
I  took  down  a  geographical  dictionary, 
and  obtained  the  following  additional 
particulars  :  The  name  Ladoga  (not 
Lado'ga,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  America) 
is  Finnish,  and  means  "  new."  The 
lake  lies  between  60°  and  61°  45'  north 
latitude,  is  175  versts  —  about  117  miles 
—  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
100  versts  in  breadth  ;  receives  the  great 
river  Volkhoff  on  the  south,  the  Svir, 
which  pours  into  it  the  waters  of  Lake 
Onega,  on  the  east,  and  the  overflow  of 
nearly  half  the  lakes  of  Finland,  on  the 
west ;  and  is,  in  some  parts,  fourteen 
hundred  feet  deep. 

Vainly,  however,  did  I  ransack  my 
memory  for  the  narrative  of  any  travel- 
ler who  had  beheld  and  described  this 
lake.  The  red  hand-book,  beloved  of 
tourists,  did  not  even  deign  to  notice  its 
existence.  The  more  I  meditated  on 
the  subject,  the  more  I  became  convinced 
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that  here  was  an  untrodden  corner  of  the 
world,  lying  within  easy  reach  of  a  great 
capital,  yet  unknown  to  the  eyes  of  con- 
ventional sight-seers.  The  name  of  Va- 
laam  suggested  that  of  Barlaam,  in  Thes- 
saly,  likewise  a  Greek  monastery ;  and 
though  I  had  never  heard  of  Sergius  and 
Herrmann,  the  fact  of  their  choosing  such 
a  spot  was  the  beginning  of  a  curious  in- 
terest in  their  history.  The  very  act  of 
poring  over  a  map  excites  the  imagina- 
tion :  I  fell  into  conjectures  about  the 
scenery,  vegetation,  and  inhabitants,  and 
thus,  by  the  time  P.  arrived,  was  con- 
scious of  a  violent  desire  to  make  the 
cruise  with  him.  To  our  care  was  con- 
fided an  American  youth,  whom  I  shall 
call  B,.,  —  we  three  being,  as  we  after- 
wards discovered,  the  first  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  visit  the  northern  portion  of 
the  lake. 

The  next  morning,  although  it  was 
cloudy  and  raw,  R.  and  I  rose  betimes, 
and  were  jolted  on  a  droshky  through  the 
long  streets  to  the  Valamo's  landing- 
place.  We  found  a  handsome  English- 
built  steamer,  with  tonnage  and  power 
enough  for  the  heaviest  squalls,  and  an 
after-cabin  so  comfortable  that  all  our 
anticipations  of  the  primitive  modes  of 
travel  were  banished  -at  once.  As  mejj 
not  ashamed  of  our  health,  we  had  de- 
cided to  omit  the  sheets  and  pillow-cases, 
and  let  the  tooth-brush  answer  as  an  evi- 
dence of  our  high  civilization  ;  but  the 
broad  divans  and  velvet  cushions  of  the 
cabin  brought  us  back  to  luxury  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  The  captain,  smoothly 
shaven  and  robust,  as  befitted  his  station, 
— English  in  all  but  his  eyes,  which  were 
thoroughly  Russian,  —  gave  us  a  cordial 
welcome  in  passable  French.  P.  drove 
up  presently,  and  the  crowd  on  the  float- 
ing pier  rapidly  increased,  as  the  mo- 
ment of  departure  approached.  Our  fel- 
low-pilgrims were  mostly  peasants  and 
deck  -  passengers  :  two  or  three  officers, 
and  a  score  of  the  bourgeois,  were  divid- 
ed, according  to  their  means,  between 
the  first  and  second  cabins.  There  were 
symptoms  of  crowding,  and  we  hastened 
to  put  in  preemption-claims  for  the  bench 


on  the  port -side,  distributing  our  trav- 
elling sacks  and  pouches  along  it,  as 
a  guard  against  squatters.  The  magic 
promise  of  na  chal  (something  to  buy 
tea  with)  further  inspired  the  waiters 
with  a  peculiar  regard  for  our  interest, 
so  that,  leaving  our  important  possessions 
in  their  care,  we  went  on  deck  to  witness 
the  departure. 

By  this  time  the  Finnish  sailors  were 
hauling  in  the  slack  hawsers,  and  the 
bearded  stevedores  on  the  floating  quay 
tugged  at  the  gangway.  Many  of  our 
presumed  passengers  had  only  come  to 
say  good-bye,  which  they  were  now  wav- 
ing and  shouting  from  the  shore.  The 
rain  fell  dismally,  and  a  black,  hopeless 
sky  settled  down  upon  the  Neva.  But 
the  Northern  summer,  we  knew,  is  as 
fickle  as  the  Southern  April,  and  we 
trusted  that  Sergius  and  Herrmann,  the 
saints  of  Valaam,  would  smooth  for  us  the 
rugged  waters  of  Ladoga.  At  last  the 
barkinor  little  bell  ceased  to  snarl  at  the 

O 

tardy  pilgrims.  The  swift  current  swung 
our  bow  into  the  stream,  and,  as  we  mov- 
ed away,  the  crowd  on  deck  uncovered 
their  heads,  not  to  the  bowing  friends  on 
the  quay,  but  to  the  spire  of  a  church 
which  rose  to  view  behind  the  houses 
fronting  the  Neva.  Devoutly  crossing 
themselves  with  the  joined  three  fingers, 
symbolical  of  the  Trinity,  they  doubtless 
murmured  a  prayer  for  the  propitious 
completion  of  the  pilgrimage,  to  which, 
I  am  sure,  we  could  have  readily  echoed 
the  amen. 

The  Valamo  was  particularly  distin- 
guished, on  this  occasion,  by  a  flag  at 
the  fore,  carrying  the  white  Greek  cross 
on  a  red  field.  This  proclaimed  her  mis- 
sion as  she  passed  along,  and  the  bells  of 
many  a  little  church  pealed  God-speed 
to  her  and  her  passengers.  The  latter, 
in  spite  of  the  rain,  thronged  the  deck, 
and  continually  repeated  their  devotions 
to  the  shrines  on  either  bank.  On  the 
right,  the  starry  domes  of  the  Smolnoi, 
rising  from  the  lap  of  a  linden -grove, 
flashed  upon  us  ;  then,  beyond  the  long 
front  of  the  college  of  demoiselles  nobles 
and  the  military  storehouses,  we  hailed 
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the  silver  hemispheres  which  canopy  the 
tomb  and  shrine  of  St.  Alexander  of  the 
Neva.  On  the  left,  huge  brick  factories 
pushed  back  the  gleaming  groves  of  birch, 
•which  flowed  around  and  between  them, 
to  dip  their  hanging  boughs  in  the  river ; 
but  here  and  there  peeped  out  the  bright 
green  cupolas  of  some  little  church,  none 
of  which,  I  was  glad  to  see,  slipped  out 
of  the  panorama  without  its  share  of  rev- 
erence. 

For  some  miles  we  sailed  between  a 
double  row  of  contiguous  villages,  —  a 
long  suburb  of  the  capital,  which  stretch- 
ed on  and  on,  until  the  slight  undulations 
of  the  shore  showed  that  we  had  left  be- 
hind us  the  dead  level  of  the  Ingrian 
marshes.  It  is  surprising  what  an  inter- 
est one  takes  in  the  slightest  mole-hill, 
after  living  for  a  short  time  on  a  plain. 
You  are  charmed  with  an  elevation  which 
enables  you  to  look  over  your  neighbor's 
hedge.  I  once  heard  a  clergyman,  in  his 
sermon,  assert  that  "  the  world  was  per- 
fectly smooth  before  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  the  present  inequalities  in  its  surface 
were  the  evidences  of  human  sin."  I  was 
a  boy  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self, "  How  fortunate  it  is  that  we  are 
sinners  ! "  Peter  the  Great,  however, 
had  no  choice  left  him.  The  piles  he 
drove  in  these  marshes  were  the  surest 
foundation  of  his  empire. 

The  Neva,  in  its  sudden  and  continual 
windings,  in  its  clear,  cold,  sweet  water, 
and  its  fringing  groves  of  birch,  maple, 
and  alder,  compensates,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, for  the  flatness  of  its  shores.  It  has 
not  the  slow  magnificence  of  the  Hudson 
or  the  rush  of  the  Rhine,  but  carries  with 
it  a  sense  of  power,  of  steady,  straight- 
forward force,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
warriors  who  disdained  all  clothing  ex- 
cept their  swords.  Its  naked  river-god 
is  not  even  crowned  with  reeds,  but  the 
full  flow  of  his  urn  rolls  forth  undiminish- 
ed  by  summer  and  unchecked  beneath 
its  wintry  lid.  Outlets  of  large  lakes  fre- 
quently exhibit  this  characteristic,  and 
the  impression  they  make  upon  the  mind 
does  not  depend  on  the  scenery  through 
which  they  flow.  Nevertheless,  we  dis- 


covered many  points  the  beauty  of  which 
was  not  blotted  out  by  rain  and  cloud, 
and  would  have  shone  freshly  and  win- 
uingly  under  the  touch  of  the  sun.  On 
the  north  bank  there  is  a  palace  of  Po- 
temkin,  (or  Potchdmkin,  as  his  name  is 
pronounced  in  Russian,)  charmingly  pla- 
ced at  a  bend,  whence  it  looks  both  up 
and  down  the  river.  The  gay  color  of 
the  building,  as  of  most  of  the  datchas, 
or  country-villas,  in  Russia,  makes  a  cu- 
rious impression  upon  the  stranger.  Ua- 
til  he  has  learned  to  accept  it  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  landscape,  the  effect  is  that  of 
a  scenic  design  on  the  part  of  the  build- 
er. These  dwellings,  these  villages  and 
churches,  he  thinks,  are.  scarcely  intend- 
ed to  be  permanent :  they  were  erected 
as  part  of  some  great  dramatic  specta- 
cle, which  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  enacted 
under  the  open  sky.  Contrasted  with 
the  sober,  matter-of-fact  aspect  of  dwell- 
ings in  other  countries,  they  have  the 
effect  of  temporary  decorations.  But 
when  one  has  entered  within  these  walls 
of  green  and  blue  and  red  arabesques, 
inspected  their  thickness,  viewed  the  pon- 
derous porcelain  stores,  tasted,  perhaps, 
the  bountiful  cheer  of  the  owner,  he  re- 
alizes their  palpable  comforts,  and  begins 
to  suspect  that  all  the  external  adorn- 
ment is  merely  an  attempt  to  restore  to 
Nature  that  coloring  of  which  she  is  strip- 
ped by  the  cold  sky  of  the  North. 

A  little  farther  on,  there  is  a  summer 
villa  of  the  Empress  Catharine,— a  small, 
modest  building,  crowning  a  slope  of 
green  turf.  Beyond  this,  the  banks  are 
draped  with  foliage,  and  the  thinly  clad 
birches,  with  their  silver  stems,  shiver 
above  the  rush  of  the  waters.  We, 
also,  began  to  shiver  under  the  stead- 
ily falling  rain,  and  retreated  to  the 
cabin  on  the  steward's  first  hint  of  din- 
ner. A  table  d'hote  of  four  courses  was 
promised  us,  including  the  preliminary 
zakouski  and  the  supplementary  coffee, 
—  all  for  sixty  cope'ks,  which  is  about 
forty-five  cents.  The  zakouski  is  an  ar- 
rangement peculiar  to  Northern  coun- 
tries, and  readily  adopted  by  foreigners. 
In  Sweden  it  is  called  the  smorgds,  or 
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u  butter-goose,"  but  the  American  term 
(if  we  had  the  custom)  would  be  "  the 
whetter."  On  a  side-table  there  are  va- 
rious plates  of  anchovies,  cheese,  chopped 
onions,  raw  salt  herring,  and  bread,  all 
in  diminutive  slices,  while  glasses  of  cor- 
responding size  surround  a  bottle  of  kum- 
mel,  or  cordial  of  caraway-seed.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  zakouski  on  board  the 
Valamo,  and  to  which  our  valiant  cap- 
tain addressed  himself,  after  first  bowing 
and  crossing  himself  towards  the  Byzan- 
tine Christ  and  Virgin  in  either  corner 
of  the  cabin.  We,  of  course,  followed 
his  example,  finding  our  appetites,  if  not 
improved,  certainly  not  at  all  injured 
thereby.  The  dinner  which  followed  far 
surpassed  our  expectations.  The  nation- 
al shchee,  or  cabbage-soup,  is  better  than 
the  sound  of  its  name ;  the  fish,  fresh 
from  the  cold  Neva,  is  sure  to  be  well 
cooked  where  it  forms  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  diet ;  and  the  partridges  were  ac- 
companied by  those  plump  little  Russian 
cucumbers,  which  are  so  tender  and  fla- 
vorous  that  they  deserve  to  be  called  fruit 
rather  than  vegetables. 

When  we  went  on  deck  to  light  our 
Riga  cigars,  the  boat  was  approaching 
Schliisselburg,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 
Here  the  Neva,  just  born,  sweeps  in  two 
broad  arms  around  the  island  which  bears 
the.  Key  -  Fortress,  —  the  key  by  which 
Peter  opened  this  river-door  to  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  The  pretty  town  of  the 
same  name  is  on  the  south  bank,  and  in 
the  centre  of  its  front  yawn  the  granite 
gates  of  the  canal  which,  for  a  hundred 
versts,  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake,  forming,  with  the  Volkhoff  River 
and  another  canal  beyond,  a  summer 
communication  with  the  vast  regions  wa- 
tered by  the  Volga  and  its  affluents.  The 
Ladoga  Canal,  by  which  the  heavy  bar- 
ges laden  with  hemp  from  Mid-Russia,  and 
wool  from  the  Ural,  and  wood  from  the 
Valdai  Hills,  avoid  the  sudden  storms  of 
the  lake,  was  also  the  work  of  Peter  the 
Great.  I  should  have  gone  on  shore  to 
inspect  the  locks,  but  for  the  discourag- 
ing persistence  of  the  rain.  Huddled 
against  the  smoke-stack,  we  could  do 


nothing  but  look  on  the  draggled  soldiers 
and  mujiks  splashing  through  the  mud, 
the  low  yellow  fortress,  which  has  long 
outlived  its  importance,  and  the  dark- 
gray  waste  of  lake  which  loomed  in  front, 
suggestive  of  rough  water  and  kindred 
abominations. 

There  it  was,  at  last, — Lake  Ladoga, — 
and  now  our  prow  turns  to  unknown 
regions.  We  steamed  past  the  fort,  past 
a  fleet  of  brigs,  schooners,  and  brigan- 
tines,  with  huge,  rounded  stems  and 
sterns,  laden  with  wood  from  the  Wol- 
konskoi  forests,  and  boldly  entered  the 
gray  void  of  fog  and  rain.  The  surface 
of  the  lake  was  but  slightly  agitated,  aa 
the  wind  gradually  fell  and  a  thick  mist 
settled  on  the  water.  Hour  after  hour  pass- 
ed away,  as  we  rushed  onward  through 
the  blank,  and  we  naturally  turned  to  our 
fellow-passengers  in  search  of  some  inter- 
est or  diversion  to  beguile  the  time.  The 
heavy-bearded  peasants  and  their  weath- 
er-beaten wives  were  scattered  around 
the  deck  in  various  attitudes,  some  of  the 
former  asleep  on  their  backs,  with  open 
mouths,  beside  the  smoke-stack.  There 
were  many  picturesque  figures  among 
them,  and,  if  I  possessed  the  quick  pencil 
of  Kaulbach,  I  might  have  filled  a  dozen 
leaves  of  my  sketch-book.  The  bour- 
geoisie were  huddled  on  the  quarter-deck 
benches,  silent,  and  fearful  of  sea-sick- 
ness. But  a  very  bright,  intelligent  young 
officer  turned  up,  who  had  crossed  the 
Ural,  and  was  able  to  entertain  us  with 
an  account  of  the  splendid  sword-blades 
of  Zlataoust.  He  was  now  on  his  way  to 
the  copper  mines  of  Pitkaranda,  on  the 
northeastern  shore  of  the  lake. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  al- 
though still  before  sunset,  the  fog  began 
to  darken,  and  I  was  apprehensive  that 
we  should  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  island  of  Konewitz,  which  was  to  be 
our  stopping-place  for  the  night.  The 
captain  ordered  the  engine  to  be  slowed, 
and  brought  forward  a  brass  half-pound- 
er, about  a  foot  long,  which  was  charged 
and  fired.  In  less  than  a  minute  after 
the  report,  the  sound  of  a  deep,  solemn 
bell  boomed  in  the  mist,  dead  ahead. 
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Instantly  every  head  was  uncovered,  and 
the  rustle  of  whispered  prayers  fluttered 
over  the  deck,  as  the  pilgrims  bowed  and 
crossed  themselves.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen ;  but,  stroke  after  stroke,  the  hol- 
low sounds,  muffled  and  blurred  in  the 
opaque  atmosphere,  were  pealed  out  by 
the  guiding  bell.  Presently  a  chime  of 
smaller  bells  joined  in  a  rapid  accompa- 
niment, growing  louder  and  clearer  as 
we  advanced.  The  effect  was  startling. 
After  voyaging  for  hours  over  the  blank 
water,  this  sudden  and  solemn  welcome, 
sounded  •  from  some  invisible  tower,  as- 
sumed a  mystic  and  marvellous  charac- 
ter. Was  it  not  rather  the  bells  of  a  city 
ages  ago  submerged,  and  now  sending  its 
ghostly'summons  up  to  the  pilgrims  pass- 
ing over  its  crystal  grave  ? 

Finally  a  tall  mast,  its  height  immense- 
ly magnified  by  the  fog,  could  be  distin- 
guished ;  then  the  dark  hulk  of  a  steam- 
er, a  white  gleam  of  sand  through  the 
fog,  indistinct  outlines  of  trees,  a  fish- 
erman's hut,  and  a  landing-place.  The 
bells  still  rang  out  from  some  high  sta- 
tion near  at  hand,  but  unseen.  We 
landed  as  soon  as  the  steamer  had  made 
fast,  a.nd  followed  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  A  few  paces  from  the  beach 
stood  a  little  chapel,  open,  and  with  a 
lamp  burning  before  its  brown  Virgin 
and  Child.  Here  our  passengers  stop- 
ped, and  made  a  brief  prayer  before  go- 
ing on.  Two  or  three  beggars,  whose 
tattered  dresses  of  tow  suggested  the 
idea  of  their  having  clothed  themselves 
with  the  sails  of  shipwrecked  vessels, 
bowed  before  us  so  profoundly  and  rev- 
erently that  we  at  first  feared  they  had 
mistaken  us  for  the  shrines.  Following 
an  avenue  of  trees,  up  a  gentle  eminence, 
the  tall  white  towers  and  green  domes 
of  a  stately  church  gradually  detached 
themselves  from  the  mist,  and  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  portal  of  the  monastery. 
A  group  of  monks,  in  the  usual  black 
robes,  and  high,  cylindrical  caps  of  crape, 
the  covering  of  which  overlapped  and  fell 
upon  their  shoulders,  were  waiting,  ap- 
parently to  receive  visitors.  Recogniz- 
ing us  as  foreigners,  they  greeted  us  with 


great  cordiality,  and  invited  us  to  take 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  house 
appropriated  to  guests.  We  desired,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  church  before  the  com- 
bined fog  and  twilight  should  make  it  too 
dark ;  so  a  benevolent  old  monk  led  the 
way,  hand  in  hand  with  P.,  across  the 
court-yard. 

The  churches  of  the  Greek  faith  pre- 
sent a  general  resemblance  in  their  inter- 
nal decorations.  There  is  a  glitter  of 
gold,  silver,  and  flaring  colors  in  the 
poorest.  Statues  are  not  permitted,  but 
the  pictures  of  dark  Saviours  and  Sainta 
are  generally  covered  with  a  drapery  of 
silver,  with  openings  for  the  head  and 
hands.  Konewitz,  however,  boasts  of  a 
special  sanctity,  in  possessing  the  body 
of  Saint  Arsenius,  the  founder  of  the 
monastery.  His  remains  are  inclosed  in 
a  large  coffin  of  silver,  elaborately  chas- 
ed. It  was  surrounded,  as  we  entered, 
by  a  crowd  of  kneeling  pilgrims  ;  the  ta- 
pers burned  beside  it,  and  at  the  various 
altars ;  the  air  was  thick  with  incense, 
and  the  great  bell  still  boomed  from  the 
misty  tower.  Behind  us  came  a  throng 
of  our  own  deck-passengers,  who  seemed 
to  recognize  the  proper  shrines  by  a  sort 
of  devotional  instinct,  and  were  soon 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  prayers  and 
prostrations.  It  is  very  evident  to  me 
that  the  Russian  race  requires  the  for- 
mulas of  the  Eastern  Church ;  a  fondness 
for  symbolic  ceremonies  and  observances 
is  far  more  natural  to  its  character  than 
to  the  nations  of  Latin  or  Saxon  blood. 
In  Southern  Europe  the  peasant  will  ex- 
change merry  salutations  while  dipping 
his  fingers  in  the  holy  water,  or  turn  in 
the  midst  of  his  devotions  to  inspect  a 
stranger ;  but  the  Russian,  at  such  times, 
appears  lost  to  the  world.  With  his  se- 
rious eyes  fixed  on  the  shrine  or  picture, 
or,  maybe,  the  spire  of  a  distant  church, 
his  face  suddenly  becomes  rapt  and  sol- 
emn, and  no  lurking  interest  in  neighbor- 
ing things  interferes  with  its  expression. 

One  of  the  monks,  who  spoke  a  little 
French,  took  us  into  his  cell.  He  was  a 
tall,  frail  man  of  thirty-five,  with  a  wast- 
ed face,  and  brown  hair  flowing  over  his 
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shoulders,  like  most  of  his  brethren  of  the 
same  age.  In  those  sharp,  earnest  fea- 
tures, one  could  see  that  the  battle  was 
not  yet  over.  The  tendency  to  corpu- 
lence does  not  appear  until  after  the  re- 
bellious passions  have  been  either  sub- 
dued, or  pacified  by  compromise.  The 
cell  was  small,  but  neat  and  cheerful,  on 
the  ground-floor,  with  a  window  opening 
on  the  court,  and  a  hard,  narrow  pallet 
against  the  wall.  There  was  also  a  little 
table,  with  books,  sacred  pictures,  and  a 
bunch  of  lilacs  in  water.  The  walls  were 
whitewashed,  and  the  floor  cleanly  swept. 
The  chamber  was  austere,  certainly,  but 
in  no  wise  repulsive. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  and  only  the 
faint  edges  of  the  twilight  glimmered 
overhead,  through  the  fog.  It  was  not 
night,  but  a  sort  of  eclipsed  day,  not 
much  darker  than  our  winter  days  under 
an  overcast  sky.  We  returned  to  the 
tower,  where  an  old  monk  took  us  in 
charge.  Beside  the  monastery  is  a  spe- 
cial building  for  guests,  "a  room  in  which 
was  offered  to  us.  It  was  so  clean  and 
pleasant,  and  the  three  broad  sofa-couch- 
es with  leather  cushions  looked  so  invit- 
ing, that  we  decided  to  sleep  there,  in 
preference  to  the  crowded  cabin.  Our 
supply  of  shawls,  moreover,  enabled  us 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  undressing.  Be- 
fore saying  good-night,  the  old  monk 
placed  his  hand  upon  R.'s  head.  "  We 
have  matins  at  three  o'clock,"  said  he ; 
"  when  you  hear  the  bell,  get  up,  and 
come  to  the  church :  it  will  bring  bless- 
ing to  you."  We  were  soon  buried  in  a 
slumber  which  lacked  darkness  to  make 
it  profound.  At  two  o'clock  the  sky  was 
so  bright  that  I  thought  it  six,  and  fell 
asleep  again,  determined  to  make  three 
hours  before  I  stopped.  But  presently 
;  the  big  bell  began  to  swing  :  stroke  after 
stroke,  it  first  aroused,  but  was  fast  lulling 
me,  when  the  chimes  struck  in  and  sang 
all  manner  of  incoherent  and  undevout 
lines.  The  brain  at  last  grew  weary  of 
this,  when,  close  to  our  door,  a  little, 
petulant,  impatient  bell  commenced  bark- 
ing for  dear  life.  R.  muttered  and  twist- 
ed in  his  sleep,  and  brushed  away  the 


sound  several  times  from  his  upper  ear, 
while  I  covered  mine,  —  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  sharp,  fretful  jangle  went 
through  shawls  and  cushions,  and  the 
fear  of  hearing  it  more  distinctly  pre- 
vented me  from  rising  for  matins.  Our 
youth,  also,  missed  his  promised  blessing, 
and  so  we  slept  until  the  sun  was  near 
five  hours  high,  —  that  is,  seven  o'clock. 

The  captain  promised  to  leave  for  Kex- 
holm  at  eight,  which  left  us  only  an  hour 
for  a  visit  to  the  Konkamen,  or  Horse- 
Rock,  distant  a  mile,  in  the  woods.  P. 
engaged  as  guide  a  long-haired  acolyte, 
who  informed  us  that  he  had  formerly 
been  a  lithographer  in  St.  Petersburg. 
We  did  not  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  world :  his  features 
were  too  commonplace  to  suggest  a  ro- 
mance. Through  the  mist,  which  still 
hung  heavy  on  the  lake,  we  plunged 
into  the  fir-wood,  and  hurried  on  over 
its  uneven  carpet  of  moss  and  dwarf 
whortleberries.  Small  gray  boulders  then 
began  to  crop  out,  and  gradually  became 
so  thick  that  the  trees  thrust  them  aside 
as  they  grew.  All  at  once  the  wood 
opened  on  a  rye-field  belonging  to  the 
monks,  and  a  short  turn  to  the  right 
brought  us  to  a  huge  rock,  of  irregular 
shape,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter  by 
twenty  in  height.  The  crest  overhung 
the  base  on  all  sides  except  one,  up 
which  a  wooden  staircase  led  to  a  small 
square  chapel  perched  upon  the  summit. 

The  legends  attached  to  this  rock  are 
various,  but  the  most  authentic  seems  to 
be,  that  in  the  ages  when  the  Carelians 
were  still  heathen,  they  were  accustomed 
to  place  their  cattle  upon  this  island  in 
summer,  as  a  protection  against  the  wolves, 
first  sacrificing  a  horse  upon  the  rock. 
Whether  their  deity  was  the  Perun  of 
the  ancient  Russians  or  the  Jumala  of  the 
Finns  is  not  stated ;  the  inhabitants  at 
the  present  day  say,  of  course,  the  Devil. 
The  name  of  the  rock  may  also  be  trans- 
lated "  Petrified  Horse,"  and  some  have 
endeavored  to  make  out  a  resemblance 
to  that  animal,  in  its  form.  Our  acolyte, 
for  instance,  insisted  thereupon,  and  ar- 
gued very  logically  —  "  Why,  if  you  omit 
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the  head  and  legs,  you  must  see  that  it 
is  exactly  like  a  horse."  The  peasants 
say  that  the  Devil  had  his  residence  in 
the  stone,  and  point  to  a  hole  which  he 
made,  on  being  forced  by  the  exorcisms 
of  Saint  Arsenius  to  take  his  departure. 
A  reference  to  the  legend  is  also  indi- 
cated in  the  name  of  the  island,  Kone- 
witz,  —  which  our  friend,  the  officer,  gave 
to  me  in  French  as  Chevalise,  or,  in  literal 
English,  The  Horsefied. 

The  stones  and  bushes  were  dripping 
from  the  visitation  of  the  mist,  and  the 
mosquitoes  were  busy  with  my  face  and 
hands  while  I  made  a  rapid  drawing  of 
the  place.  The  quick  chimes  of  the  mon- 
astery, through  which  we  fancied  we 
could  hear  the  warning  boat -bell,  sud- 
denly pierced  through  the  forest,  recall- 
ing us.  The  Valamo  had  her  steam  up, 
when  we  arrived,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  her  rival,  the  Letuchie  (Flyer),  to 
get  out  of  our  way.  As  we  moved  from 
the  shore,  a  puff  of  wind  blew  away  the 
fog,  and  the  stately  white  monastery, 
crowned  with  its  bunch  of  green  domes, 
stood  for  a  moment  clear  and  bright  in 
the  morning  sun.  Our  pilgrims  bent, 
bareheaded,  in  devotional  farewell ;  the 
golden  crosses  sparkled  an  answer,  and 
the  fog  rushed  down  again  like  a  falling 
curtain. 

We  steered  nearly  due  north,  making 
for  Kexholm,  formerly  a  frontier  Swedish 
town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Wuoxen. 
For  four  hours  it  was  a  tantalizing  strug- 
gle between  mist  and  sunshine,  —  a  fair 
blue  sky  overhead,  and  a  dense  cloud 
sticking  to  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
western  shore,  though  near  at  hand,  was 
not  visible ;  but  our  captain,  with  his 
usual  skill,  came  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  channel  leading  to  the  land- 
ing-place. The  fog  seemed  to  consolidate 
into  the  outline  of  trees  ;  hard  land  was 
gradually  formed,  as  we  approached  ;  and 
as  the  two  river-shores  finally  inclosed 
us,  the  air  cleared,  and  long,  wooded  hills 
arose  in  the  distance.  Before  us  lay  a 
single  wharf,  with  three  wooden  build- 
ings leaning  against  a  -hill  of  sand. 

"But  where  is  Kexholm  ? " 


"  A  verst  inland,"  says  the  captain  ; 
"  and  I  will  give  you  just  half  an  hour 
to  see  it." 

There  were  a  score  of  peasants,  with 
clumsy  two -wheeled  carts  and  shaggy 
ponies  at  the  landing.  Into  one  of  these 
we  clambered,  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  were  whirled  off  at  a  gallop. 
There  may  have  been  some  elasticity  in 
the  horse,  but  there  certainly  was  none 
in  the  cart.  It  was  a  perfect  conductor, 
and  the  shock  with  which  it  passed  over 
stones  and  leaped  ruts  was  instantly 
communicated  to  the  os  sacrum,  passing 
thence  along  the  vertebra,  to  discharge 
itself  in  the  teeth.  Our  driver  was  a 
sunburnt  Finn,  who  was  bent  upon  per- 
forming his  share  of  the  contract,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  afterwards  with  a  bet- 
ter face  demand  a  ruble.  On  receiving 
just  the  half,  however,  he  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance. 

"  Suomi?"  I  asked,  calling  up  a  Fin- 
nish word  with  an  effort. 

"  Suomi-laHnen,"  he  answered,  proud- 
ly enough,  though  the  exact  meaning  is, 
"  I  am  a  Swamplander." 

Kexholm,  which  was  founded  in  1295, 
has  attained  since  then  a  population  of 
several  hundreds.  Grass  grows  between 
the  cobble-stones  of  its  broad  streets,  but 
the  houses  are  altogether  so  bright,  so 
clean,  so  substantially  comfortable,  and 
the  geraniums  and  roses  peeping  out  be- 
tween snowy  curtains  in  almost  every 
window  suggested  such  cozy  interiors, 
that  I  found  myself  quite  attracted  to- 
wards the  plain  little  town.  "  Here,"  said 
I  to  P.,  "  is  a  nook  which  is  really  out 
of  the  world.  No  need  of  a  monastery, 
where  you  have  such  perfect  seclusion, 
and  the  indispensable  solace  of  natural 
society  to  make  it  endurable."  Pleas- 
ant faces  occasionally  looked  out,  curi- 
ously, at  the  impetuous  strangers :  had 
they  known  our  nationality,  I  fancy  the 
whole  population  would  have  run  togeth- 
er. Reaching  the  last  house,  nestled 
among  twinkling  birch-trees  on  a  bend 
of  the  river  beyond,  we  turned  about, 
and  made  for  the  fortress,  —  another  con- 
quest of  the  Great  Peter.  Its  low  ram- 
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parts  had  a  shabby,  neglected  look ;  an 
old  drawbridge  spanned  the  moat,  and 
there  was  no  sentinel  to  challenge  us  as 
we  galloped  across.  In  and  out  again, 
and  down  the  long,  quiet  street,  and  over 
the  jolting  level  to  the  top  of  the  sand- 
hill, —  we  had  seen  Kexholm  in  half  an 
hour. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  still  lay 
the  fog,  waiting  for  us,  now  and  then 
stretching  a  ghostly  arm  over  the  woods 
and  then  withdrawing  it,  like  a  spirit  of 
the  lake,  longing  and  yet  timid  to  em- 
brace the  land.  With  the  Wuraen  come 
down  the  waters  of  the  Saima,  that 
great,  irregular  lake,  which,  with  its  in- 
numerable arms,  extends  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  into  the  heart  of  Finland, 
clasping  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Sa- 
volax,  where  the  altar-stones  of  Jumala 
still  stand  in  the  shade  of  sacred  oaks, 
and  the  song  of  the  Kalewala  is  sung  by 
the  descendants  of  Wainamoinen.  I  reg- 
istered a  vow  to  visit  those  Finnish  soli- 
tudes, as  we  shot  out  upon  the  muffled 
lake,  heading  for  the  holy  isles  of  Valaam. 
This  was  the  great  point  of  interest  in 
our  cruise,  the  shrine  of  our  pilgrim- 
passengers.  "We  had  heard  so  little  of 
these  islands  before  leaving  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  so  much  since,  that  our  curios- 
ity was  keenly  excited ;  and  thus,  though 
too  well  seasoned  by  experience  to  worry 
unnecessarily,  the  continuance  of  the  fog 
began  to  disgust  us.  We  shall  creep  along 
as  yesterday,  said  we,  and  have  noth- 
ing of  Valaam  but  the  sound  of  its  bells. 
The  air  was  intensely  raw ;  the  sun  had 
disappeared,  and  the  bearded  peasants 
again  slept,  with  open  mouths,  on  the 
deck. 

Saints  Sergius  and  Herrmann,  how- 
ever, were  not  indifferent  either  to  them 
or  to  us.  About  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon we  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  sail- 
ed out  of  the  fog,  passing,  in  the  distance 
of  a  ship's  length,  into  a  clear  atmosphere, 
with  a  far,  sharp  horizon  !  The  nuisance 
of  the  lake  lay  behind  us,  a  steep,  opaque, 
white  wall.  Before  us,  rising  in  bold  cliffs 
from  the  water  and  dark  with  pines,  were 
the  islands  of  Valaam.  Off  went  hats 


and  caps,  and  the  crowd  on  deck  bent 
reverently  towards  the  consecrated  shores. 
As  we  drew  near,  the  granite  fronts  of 
the  separate  isles  detached  themselves 
from  the  plane  in  which  they  were  blend- 
ed, and  thrust  boldly  out  between  the 
dividing  inlets  of  blue  water ;  the  lighter 
green  of  birches  and  maples  mingled  with 
the  sombre  woods  of  coniferas ;  but  the 
picture,  with  all  its  varied  features,  was 
silent  and  lonely.  No  sail  shone  over  the 
lake,  no  boat  was  hauled  up  between  the 
tumbled  masses  of  rock,  no  fisher's  hut 
sat  in  the  sheltered  coves,  —  only,  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  cliff,  a  huge  wooden 
cross  gleamed  white  against  the  trees. 

As  we  drew  around  to  the  northern 
shore,  point  came  out  behind  point,  all 
equally  bold  with  rock,  dark  with  pines, 
and  destitute  of  any  sign  of  habitation. 
We  were  looking  forward,  over  the  near- 
est headland,  when,  all  at  once,  a  sharp 
glitter,  through  the  tops  of  the  pines, 
struck  our  eyes.  A  few  more  turns  of 
the  paddles,  and  a  bulging  dome  of  gold 
flashed  splendidly  in  the  sun  !  Our  voy- 
age, thus  far,  had  been  one  of  surprises, 
and  this  was  not  the  least.  Crowning 
a  slender,  pointed  roof,  its  connection 
with  the  latter  was  not  immediately  visi- 
ble :  it  seemed  to  spring  into  the  air  and 
hang  there,  like  a  marvellous  meteor  shot 
from  the  sun.  Presently,  however,  the 
whole  building  appeared, — an  hexagonal 
church,  of  pale-red  brick,  the  architect- 
ure of  which  was  an  admirable  reproduc- 
tion of  the  older  Byzantine  forms.  It 
stood  upon  a  rocky  islet,  on  either  side 
of  which  a  narrow  channel  communicat- 
ed with  a  deep  cove,  cleft  between  walls 
of  rock.  ' 

Turning  in  towards  the  first  of  these 
channels,  we  presently  saw  the  inlet  of 
darkest-blue  water,  pushing  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  island.  Crowning  its 
eastern  bank,  and  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, stood  an  immense  mass  of  buildings, 
from  the  centre  of  which  tall  white  tow- 
ers and  green  cupolas  shot  up  against  the 
sky.  This  was  the  monastery  of  Valaam. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  lonely  lake, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  in  the 
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solitude  of  unhewn  forests,  was  one  of 
those  palaces  which  Religion  is  so  fond 
of  rearing,  to  show  her  humility.  In  the 
warm  afternoon  sunshine,  and  the  singu- 
lar luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  cloth- 
ed the  terraces  of  rock  on  either  hand, 
we  forgot  the  high  latitude,  and,  but  for 
the  pines  in  the  rear,  could  have  fancied 
ourselves  approaching  some  cove  of  Athos 
or  Eubcea.  The  steamer  ran  so  near  the 
rocky  walls  that  the  trailing  branches  of 
the  birch  almost  swept  her  deck  ;  every 
ledge  traversing  their  gray,  even  mason- 
ry, was  crowded  with  wild  red  pinks,  ge- 
ranium, saxifrage,  and  golden -flowered 
purslane  ;  and  the  air,  wonderfully  pure 
and  sweet  in  itself,  was  flavored  with  del- 
icate woodland  odors.  On  the  other  side, 
under  the  monastery,  was  an  orchard  of 
large  apple-trees  in  full  bloom,  on  a  shelf 
near  the  water ;  above  them  grew  huge 
oaks  and  maples,  heavy  with  their  wealth 
of  foliage ;  and  over  the  tops  of  these  the 
level  coping  of  the  precipice,  with  a  bal- 
ustrade, upon  which  hundreds  of  pilgrims, 
who  had  arrived  before  us,  were  leaning 
and  looking  down. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  inlet  widened 
into  a  basin  where  the  steamer  had  room 
to  turn  around.  Here  we  found  some 
fbrty  or  fifty  boats  moored  to  the  bank, 
.while  the  passengers  they  had  brought 
(principally  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  the  district  lying  between  it  and 
Onega)  were  scattered  over  the  heights. 
The  captain  pointed  out  to  us  a  stately, 
two-story  brick  edifice,  some  three  hun- 
dred feet  long,  flanking  the  monastery, 
as  the  house  for  guests.  Another  of  less 
dimensions,  on  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
landing-place,  appeared  to  be  appropri- 
ated especially  to  the  use  of  the  peasants. 
A  rich  succession  of  musical  chimes  peal- 
ed down  to  us  from  the  belfry,  as  if  in 
welcome,  an'd  our  deck -load  of  pilgrims 
crossed  themselves  in  reverent  congratu- 
lation as  they  stepped  upon  the  sacred 
soil. 

We  had  determined  to  go  on  with  our 
boat  to  Serdopol,  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
returning  the  next  morning  in  season  for 
the  solemnities  of  the  anniversary.  Post- 


poning, therefore,  a  visit  to  the  church 
and  monastery,  we  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bluff,  and  beheld  the  inlet  in 
all  its  length  and  depth,  from  the  open, 
sunny  expanse  of  the  lake  to  the  dark 
strait  below  us,  where  the  overhanging 
trees  of  the  opposite  clifis  almost  touched 
above  the  water.  The  honeyed  bitter 
of  lilac  and  apple  blossoms  in  the  garden 
below  steeped  the  air ;  and  as  I  inhal- 
ed the  scent,  and  beheld  the  rich  green 
crowns  of  the  oaks  which  grew  at  the 
base  of  the  rocks,  I  appreciated  the  wis- 
dom of  Sergius  and  Herrmann  that  led 
them  to  pick  out  this  bit  of  privileged 
summer,  which  seems  to  have  wandered 
into  the  North  from  a  region  ten  degrees 
nearer  the  sun.  It  is  not  strange  if  the 
people  attribute  miraculous  powers  to 
them,  naturally  mistaking  the  cause  of 
their  settlement  on  Valaam  for  its  ef- 
fect. 

The  deck  was  comparatively  deserted, 
as  we  once  more  entered  the  lake.  There 
were  two  or  three  new  passengers,  how- 
ever, one  of  whom  inspired  me  with  a 
mild  interest.  He  was  a  St.  Petersburg- 
er,  who,  according  to  his  own  account, 
had  devoted  himself  to  Art,  and,  prob- 
ably for  that  reason,  felt  constrained  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  sentiment.  "  I 
enjoy  above  all  things,"  said  he  to  me, 
"  communion  with  Nature.  My  soul  is 
uplifted,  when  I  find  myself  removed  from 
the  haunts  of  men.  I  live  an  ideal  life, 
and  the  world  grows  more  beautiful  to 
me  every  year."  Now  there  was  nothing 
objectionable  in  this,  except  his  saying  it. 
Those  are  only  shallow  emotions  which 
one  imparts  to  every  stranger  at  the  slight- 
est provocation.  Your  true  lover  of  Na- 
ture is  as  careful  of  betraying  his  passion 
as  the  young  man  who  carries  a  first  love 
in  his  heart.  But  my  companion  evident- 
ly delighted  in  talking  of  his  feelings  on 
this  point.  His  voice  was  soft  and  sil- 
very, his  eyes  gentle,  and  his  air  languish- 
ing ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  beard, 
the  impression  he  made  was  remarkably 
smooth  and  unmasculine.  I  involunta- 
rily turned  to  one  of  the  young  Finnish 
sailors,  with  his  handsome,  tanned  face, 
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quick,  decided  movements,  and  clean, 
elastic  limbs,  and  felt,  instinctively,  that 
what  we  most  value  in  every  man,  above 
even  culture  or  genius,  is  the  stamp  of 
sex, — the  asserting,  self-reliant,  conquer- 
ing air  which  marks  the  male  animal. 
Wide-awake  men  (and  wonfen,  too)  who 
know  what  this  element  is,  and  means, 
will  agree  with  me,  and  prefer  the  sharp 
twang  of  true  fibre  to  the  most  exquisite 
softness  and  sweetness  that  were  ever  pro- 
duced by  sham  refinement. 

After  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
the  island,  we  approached  the  rocky  archi- 
pelago in  which  the  lake  terminates  at 
its  northern  end,  —  a  gradual  transition 
from  water  to  land.  Masses  of  gray  gran- 
ite, wooded  wherever  the  hardy  Northern 
firs  could  strike  root,  rose  on  all  sides, 
divided  by  deep  and  narrow  channels. 
"  This  is  the  scheer,"  said  our  captain, 
using  a  word  which  recalled  to  my  mind, 
at  once,  the  Swedish  skar,  and  the  Eng- 
lish skerry,  used  alike  to  denote  a  coast- 
group  of  rocky  islets.  The  rock  encroach- 
ed more  and  more  as  we  advanced ;  and 
finally,  as  if  sure  of  its  victory  over  the 
lake,  gave  place,  here  and  there,  to  lev- 
els of  turf,  gardens,  and  cottages.  Then 
followed  a  calm,  land-locked  basin,  sur- 
rounded with  harvest-fields,  and  the  spire 
of  Serdopol  arose  before  us. 

Of  this  town  I  may  report  that  it  is 
called,  in  Finnish,  Sordovala,  and  was 
founded  about  the  year  1640.  Its  history- 
has  no  doubt  been  very  important  to  its 
inhabitants,  but  I  de  not  presume  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  the  world,  and 
therefore  spare  myself  a  great  deal  of 
laborious  research.  Small  as  it  is,  and 
so  secluded  that  Ladoga  seems  a  world's 
highway  in  comparison  with  its  quiet  har- 
bor, it  nevertheless  holds  three  races  and 
three  languages  in  its  modest  bounds. 
The  government  and  its  tongue  are  Rus- 
sian ;  the  people  are  mostly  Finnish,  with 
a  very  thin  upper-crust  of  Swedish  tradi- 
tion, whence  the  latter  language  is  culti- 
vated as  a  sign  of  aristocracy. 

We  landed  on  a  broad  wooden  pier, 
and  entered  the  town  through  a  crowd 
which  was  composed  of  all  these  ele- 


ments. There  was  to  be  a  fair  on  the 
morrow,  and  from  the  northern  shore  of 
the  lake,  as  well  as  the  wild  inland  re- 
gion towards  the  Sa'ima,  the  people  had 
collected  for  trade,  gossip,  and  festivity. 
Children  in  ragged  garments  of  hemp, 
bleached  upon  their  bodies,  impudently 
begged  for  pocket  -  money  ;  women  in 
scarlet  kerchiefs  curiously  scrutinized  us ; 
peasants  carried  bundles  of  freshly  mown 
grass  to  the  horses  which  were  expos- 
ed for  sale  ;  ladies  with  Hungarian  hats 
crushed  their  crinolines  into  queer  old 
cabriolets ;  gentlemen  with  business-faces 
and  an  aspect  of  wealth  smoked  paper 
cigars ;  and  numbers  of  hucksters  offered 
baskets  of  biscuit  and  cakes,  of  a  disa- 
greeable yellow  color  and  great  apparent 
toughness.  It  was  a  repetition,  with  slight 
variations,  of  a  village-fair  anywhere  else, 
or  an  election-day  in  America. 

Passing  through  the  roughly  paved  and 
somewhat  dirty  streets,  past  shops  full  of 
primitive  hardware,  groceries  which  emit- 
ted powerful  whiffs  of  salt  fish  or  new 
leather,  bakeries  with  crisp  padlocks  of 
bread  in  the  windows,  drinking -houses 
plentifully  supplied  with  qvass  and  vodki, 
and,  finally,  the  one  watch-maker,  and  the 
vender  of  paper,  pens,  and  Finnish  alma- 
nacs, we  reached  a  broad  suburban  street, 
whose  substantial  houses,  with  their  courts 
and  gardens,  hinted  at  the  aristocracy  of 
Serdopol.  The  inn,  with  its  Swedish  sign, 
was  large  and  comfortable,  and  a  peep 
into  the  open  windows  disclosed  as  pleas- 
ant quarters  as  a  traveller  could  wish.  A 
little  farther  the  town  ceased,  and  we 
found  ourselves  upon  a  rough,  sloping 
common,  at  the  top  of  which  stood  the 
church  with  its  neighboring  belfry.  It 
was  unmistakably  Lutheran  in  appear- 
ance,—very  plain  and  massive  and  sober 
in  color,  with  a  steep  roof  for  shedding 
snow.  The  only  attempt  at  ornament 
was  a  fanciful  shingle-mosaic,  but  in  pat- 
tern only,  not  in  color.  Across  the  com- 
mon ran  a  double  row  of  small  booths, 
which  had  just  been  erected  for  the  com- 
ing fair ;  and  sturdy  young  fellows  from 
the  country,  with  their  rough  carts  and 
shaggy  ponies,  were  gathering  along  the 
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highway,  to  skirmish  a  little  in  advance 
of  their  bargains. 

The  road  enticed  us  onward,  into  the 
country.  On  our  left,  a  long  slope  de- 
scended to  an  upper  arm  of  the  harbor, 
the  head  of  which  we  saw  to  be  near  at 
hand.  The  opposite  shore  was  fairly  laid 
out  in  grain-fields,  through  which  crop- 
ped out,  here  and  there,  long  walls  of 
granite,  rising  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  west,  until  they  culminated  in  the 
round,  hard  forehead  of  a  lofty  hill.  There 
was  no  other  point  within  easy  reach 
which  promised  much  of  a  view ;  so,  round- 
ing the  head  of  the  bay,  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  climbing  the  rocks,  somewhat 
to  the  surprise  of  the  herd-boys,  as  they 
drove  their  cows  into  the  town  to  be 
milked. 

Once  off  the  cultivated  land,  we  found 
the  hill  a  very  garden  of  wild  blooms. 
Every  step  and  shelf  of  the  rocks  was 
cushioned  with  tricolored  violets,  white 
anemones,  and  a  succulent,  moss -like 
plant  with  a  golden  flower.  Higher  up 
there  were  sheets  of  fire-red  pinks,  and 
on  the  summit  an  unbroken  carpet  of  the 
dwarf  whortleberry,  with  its  waxen  bells. 
Light  exhalations  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
damp  hollows,  and  drift  towards  us  ;  but 
they  resolved  themselves  into  swarms 
of  mosquitoes,  and  would  have  made  the 
hill-top  untenable,  had  they  not  been  dis- 
persed by  a  sudden  breeze.  We  sat  down 
upon  a  rock  and  contemplated  the  wide- 
spread panorama.  It  was  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  sun,  near  his  setting,  cast  long 
gleams  of  pale  light  through  the  clouds, 
softening  the  green  of  the  fields  and  for- 
ests where  they  fell,  and  turning  the 
moist  evening  haze  into  lustrous  pearl. 
Inlets  of  the  lake  here  and  there  crept 
in  between  the  rocky  hills ;  broad  stretch- 
es of  gently  undulating  grain-land  were 
dotted  with  the  houses,  barns,  and  clus- 
tered stables  of  the  Finnish  farmers ;  in 
the  distance  arose  the  smokes  of  two  vil- 
lages ;  and  beyond  all,  as  we  looked  in- 
land, ran  the  sombre  ridges  of  the  fir- 
clad  hills.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  the 
yellow  houses  of  the  town,  shone  in  the 
subdued  light,  —  the  only  bright  spot  in 


the  landscape,  which  elsewhere  seemed 
to  be  overlaid  with  a  tint  of  dark,  trans- 
parent gray.  It  was  wonderfully  silent. 
Not  a  bird  twittered ;  no  bleat  of  sheep 
or  low  of  cattle  was  heard  from  the  grassy 
fields ;  no  shout  of  children,  or  evening 
hail  from  the  "returning  boats  of  the  fish- 
ers. Over  all  the  land  brooded  an  at- 
mosphere of  sleep,  of  serene,  perpetual 
peace.  To  sit  and  look  upon  it  was  in 
itself  a  refreshment  like  that  of  healthy 
slumber.  The  restless  devil  which  lurks 
in  the  human  brain  was  quieted  for  the 
time,  and  we  dreamed  —  knowing  all  the 
while  the  vanity  of  the  dream  —  of  a  pas- 
toral life  in  some  such  spot,  among  as  ig- 
norant and  simple-hearted  a  people,  our- 
selves as  untroubled  by  the  agitations  of 
the  world. 

We  had  scarce  inhaled  —  or,  rather, 
insuded,  to  coin  a  paradoxical  word  for 
a  sensation  which  seems  to  enter  at  ev- 
ery pore  —  the  profound  quiet  and  its 
suggestive  fancies  for  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  when  the  wind  fell  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  and  the  humming  mist 
of  mosquitoes  arose  again.  Returning  to 
the  town,  we  halted  at  the  top  of  the 
common  to  watch  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood at  their  horse  -  dealing.  Very 
hard,  keen,  weather -browned  faces  had 
they,  eyes  tight-set  for  the  main  chance, 
mouths  worn  thin  by  biting  farthings,  and 
hands  whose  hard  fingers  crooked  with 
holding  fast  what  they  had  earned.  Fa- 
ces almost  of  the  Yankee  type,  many  of 
them,  but  relieved  bj  the  twinkling  of  a 
humorous  faculty  or  the  wild  gleam  of 
imagination.  The  shaggy  little  horses, 
of  a  dun  or  dull  tan-color,  seemed  to  un- 
derstand that  their  best  performance  was 
required,  and  rushed  up  and  down  the 
road  with  an  amazing  exhibition  of  met- 
tle. I  could  understand  nothing  of  the 
Finnish  tongue  except  its  music  ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  remarks  of 
the  crowd  were  shrewd,  intelligent,  and 
racy.  One  young  fellow,  less  observant, 
accosted  us  in  the  hope  that  we  might  be 
purchasers.  The  boys,  suspecting  that 
we  were  as  green  as  we  were  evidently 
foreign,  held  out  their  hands  for  alms, 
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with  a  very  unsuccessful  air  of  distress, 
but  readily  succumbed  to  the  Russian 
interjection  "proch!"  (be  off!)  the  rep- 
etition of  which,  they  understood,  was  a 
reproach. 

That  night  we  slept  on  the  velvet 
couches  of  the  cabin,  having*  the  spacious 
apartment  to  ourselves.  The  bright  young 
officer  had  left  fop  the  copper  mines,  the 
pilgrims  were  at  Valaam,  and  our  stout, 
benignant  captain  looked  upon  us  as  his 
only  faithful  passengers.  The  stewards, 
indeed,  carried  their  kindness  beyond 
reasonable  anticipations.  They  brought 
us  real  pillows  and  other  conveniences, 
bolted  the  doors  against  nightly  intrud- 
ers, and  in  the  morning  conducted  us  in- 
to the  pantry,  to  wash  our  faces  in  the 
basin  sacred  to  dishes.  After  1  had  com- 
pleted my  ablutions,  I  turned  dumbly, 
with  dripping  face  and  extended  hands, 
for  a  towel.  My  steward  understood  the 
silent  appeal,  and,  taking  a  napkin  from 
a  plate  of  bread,  presented  it  with  alacri- 
ty. I  made  use  of  it,  I  confess,  but  has- 
tened out  of  the  pantry,  lest  I  should  hap- 
pen to  see  it  restored  to  its  former  place. 
How  not  to  observe  is  a  faculty  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  traveller  as  its  reverse.  I 
was  reminded  of  this  truth  at  dinner, 
when  I  saw  the  same  steward  take  a  nap- 
kin (probably  my  towel ! )  from  under 
his  arm,  to  wipe  both  his  face  and  a  plate 
which  he  carried.  To  speak  mildly,  these 
people  on  Lake  Ladoga  are  not  sensitive 
in  regard  to  the  contact  of  individualities. 
But  the  main  point  is  to  avoid  seeing 
what  you  don't  like. 

We  got  off  at  an  early  hour,  and  has- 
tened back  to  Valaam  over  glassy  water 
and  under  a  superb  sky.  This  time  the 
lake  was  not  so  deserted,  for  the  white 
wings  of  pilgrim-boats  drew  in  towards 
the  dark  island,  making  for  the  golden 
sparkle  of  the  chapel-dome,  which  shone 
afar  like  a  light-house  of  the  daytime. 
As  we  rounded  to  in  the  land-locked  in- 
let, we  saw  that  the  crowds  on  the  hills 
had  doubled  since  yesterday,  and,  al- 
though the  chimes  were  pealing  for  some 
religious  service,  it  seemed  prudent  first 
to  make  sure  of  our  quarters  for  the  night. 


Accordingly  we  set  out  for  the  imposing 
house  of  guests  beside  the  monastery, 
arriving  in  company  with  the  visitors 
we  had  brought  with  us  from  Serdopol. 
The  entrance-hall  led  into  a  long,  stone- 
paved  corridor,  in  which  a  monk,  be- 
wildered by  many  applications,  appear- 
ed to  be  seeking  relief  by  promises  of 
speedy  hospitality.  We  put  in  our  plea, 
and  also  received  a  promise.  On  either 
side  of  the  corridor  were  numbered  rooms, 
already  occupied,  the  fortunate  guests 
passing  in  and  out  with  a  provoking  air 
of  comfort  and  unconcern.  We  ascend- 
ed to  the  second  story,  which  was  simi- 
larly arranged,  and  caught  hold  of  an- 
other benevolent  monk,  willing,  but  evi- 
dently powerless  to  help  us.  Dinner  was 
just  about  to  be  served ;  the  brother  in 
authority  was  not  there ;  we  must  be 
good  enough  to  wait  a  little  while ;  — 
would  we  not  visit  the  shrines,  in  the 
mean  time  ? 

The  advice  was  sensible,  as  well  as 
friendly,  and  we  followed  it.  Entering 
the  great  quadrangle  of  the  monastery, 
we  found  it  divided,  gridiron-fashion,  in- 
to long,  narrow  court-yards  by  inner  lines 
of  buildings.  The  central  court,  however, 
was  broad  and  spacious,  the  church  occu- 
pying a  rise  of  ground  on  the  eastern  side. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  —  Carelian 
peasants — thronged  around  the  entrance, 
crossing  themselves  in  unison  with  the 
congregation.  The  church,  we  found, 
was  packed,  and  the  most  zealous  wedg- 
ing among  the  blue  caftans  and  shining 
flaxen  heads  brought  us  no  farther  than 
the  inner  door.  Thence  we  looked  over 
a  tufted  level  of  heads  that  seemed  to 
touch,  —  intermingled  tints  of  gold,  taw- 
ny, silver-blond,  and  the  various  shades  of 
brown,  touched  with  dim  glosses  through 
the  incense-smoke,  and  occasionally  bend- 
ing in  concert  with  an  undulating  move- 
ment, like  grain  before  the  wind.  Over 
these  heads  rose  the  vaulted  nave,  daz- 
zling with  gold  and  colors,  and  blocked 
up,  beyond  the  intersection  of  the  tran- 
sept, by  the  ikonostast,  or  screen  before  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  gorgeous  with  pictures  of 
saints  overlaid  with  silver.  In  front  of 
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the  screen  the  tapers  burned,  the  incense 
rose  thick  and  strong,  and  the  chant  of 
the  monks  gave  a  peculiar  solemnity  to 
their  old  Sclavonic  litany.  The  only 
portion  of  it  which  I  could  understand 
was  the  recurring  response,  as  in  the 
English  Church,  of,  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us ! " 

Extricating  ourselves  with  some  diffi- 
culty, we  entered  a  chapel-crypt,  which 
contains  the  bodies  of  Scrgius  and  Herr- 
mann. They  lie  together,  in  a  huge 
coffin  of  silver,  covered  with  cloth-of- 
gold.  Tapers  of  immense  size  burned 
at  the  head  and  foot,  and  the  pilgrims 
knelt  around,  bending  their  foreheads  to 
the  pavement  at  the  close  of  their  prayers. 
Among  others,  a  man  had  brought  his  in- 
sane daughter,  and  it  was  touching  to  see 
the  tender  care  with  which  he  led  her  to 
the  coffin  and  directed  her  devotions.  So 
much  of  habit  still  remained,  that  it  seem- 
ed, for  the  time  being,  to  restore  her  rea- 
son. The  quietness  and  regularity  with 
which  she  went  through  the  forms  of 
prayer  brought  a  light  of  hope  to  the  fa- 
ther's face.  The  other  peasants  looked 
on  with  an  expression  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy. The  girl,  we  learned,  had  but 
recently  lost  her  reason,  and  without  any 
apparent  cause.  She  was  betrothed  to 
a  young  man  who  was  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  her,  and  the  pilgrimage  was  under- 
taken in  the  hope  that  a  miracle  might 
be  wrought  in  her  favor.  The  presence 
of  the  shrine,  indeed,  struck  its  accus- 
tomed awe  through  her  wandering  sens- 
es, but  the  effect  was  only  momenta- 
ry. 

I  approached  the  coffin,  and  deposited 
a  piece  of  money  on  the  offering-plate, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  glimpse  of 
the  pictured  faces  of  the  saints,  in  their 
silver  setting.  Their  features  were  hard 
and  regular,  flatly  painted,  as  if  by  some 
forerunner  of  Cimabue,  but  sufficiently 
modern  to  make  the  likeness  doubtful. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  exact 
date  of  their  settlement  on  the  island, 
but  I  believe  it  is  referred  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  com- 
mon people  believe  that  the  island  was 


first  visited  by  Andrew,  the  Apostle  of 
Christ,  who,  according  to  the  Russian 
patriarch  Nestor,  made  his  way  to  Kiev 
and  Novgorod.  The  latter  place  is  known 
to  have  been  an  important  commercial 
city  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and 
had  a  regular  intercourse  with  Asia.  The 
name  of  Valaam  does  not  come  from 
Balaam,  as  one  might  suppose,  but  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  Finnish  varamo> 
which  signifies  "  herring-ground."  The 
more  I  attempted  to  unravel  the  history 
of  the  island,  the  more  it  became  involv- 
ed in  obscurity,  and  this  fact,  I  must  con- 
fess, only  heightened  my  interest  in  it. 
I  found  myself  ready  to  accept  the  tradi- 
tion of  Andrew's  visit,  and  I  accepted 
without  a  doubt  the  grave  of  King  Mag- 
nus of  Sweden. 

On  issuing  from  the  crypt,  we  encoun- 
tered a  young  monk  who  had  evidently 
been  sent  in  search  of  us.  The  mass  was 
over,  and  the  court-yard  was  nearly  emp- 
tied of  its  crowd.  In  the  farther  court, 
however,  we  found  the  people  more  dense 
than  ever,  pressing  forward  towards  a 
small  door.  The  monk  made  way  for  us 
with  some  difficulty,  —  for,  though  the 
poor  fellows  did  their  best  to  fall  back, 
the  pressure  from  the  outside  was  tremen- 
dous. Having  at  last  run  the  gantlet, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  refectory  of 
the  monastery,  inhaling  a  thick  steam  of 
fish  and  cabbage.  Three  long  tables 
were  filled  with  monks  and  pilgrims, 
while  the  attendants  brought  in  the  fish 
on  large  wooden  trenchers.  The  plates 
were  of  common  white  ware,  but  the 
spoons  were  of  wood.  Officers  in  gay 
uniforms  were  scattered  among  the  dark 
anchorites,  who  occupied  one  end  of  the 
table,  while  the  bourgeoisie,  with  here 
and  there  a  blue-caftaned  peasant  wedg- 
ed among  them,  filled  the  other  end. 
They  were  eating  with  great  zeal,  while 
an  old  priest,  standing,  read  from  a  Scla- 
vonic Bible.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon 
us  as  we  entered,  and  there  was  not  a 
vacant  chair  in  which  we  could  hide  our 
intrusion.  It  was  rather  embarrassing, 
especially  as  the  young  monk  insisted 
that  we  should  remain,  and  the  curious 
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eyes  of  the  eaters  as  constantly  ask- 
ed, "  Who  are  these,  and  what  do  they 
want  ?  "  We  preferred  returning  through 
the  hungry  crowd,  and  made  our  way  to 
the  guests'  house. 

Here  a  similar  process  was  going  on. 
The  corridors  were  thronged  with  peas- 
ants of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  the 
good  fathers,  more  than  ever  distracted, 
were  incapable  of  helping  us.  Seeing  a 
great  crowd  piled  up  against  a  rear  base- 
ment-door, we  descended  the  stairs,  and 
groped  our  way  through  manifold  steams 
and  noises  to  a  huge  succession  of  kitch- 
ens, where  caldrons  of  cabbage  were 
bubbling,  and  shoals  of  fish  went  in  raw 
and  came  out  cooked.  In  another  room 
some  hundreds  of  peasants  were  eating 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  primitive  appe- 
tite. Soup  leaked  out  of  the  bowls  as 
if  they  had  been  sieves ;  fishes  gave  a 
whisk  of  the  tail  and  vanished ;  great 
round  boulders  of  bread  went  off,  layer 
after  layer,  and  still  the  empty  plates 
were  held  up  for  more.  It  was  grand 
eating, — pure  appetite,  craving  only  food 
in  a  general  sense :  no  picking  out  of 
tidbits,  no  spying  here  and  there  for  a 
favorite  dish,  but,  like  a  huge  fire,  de- 
vouring everything  that  came  in  its  way. 
The  stomach  was  here  a  patient,  unques- 
tioning serf,  not  a  master  full  of  whims, 
requiring  to  be  petted  and  conciliated. 
So,  I  thought,  people  must  have  eaten 
in  the  Golden  Age :  so  Adam  and  Eve 
must  have  dined,  before  the  Fall  made 
them  epicurean  and  dyspeptic. 

We  —  degenerate  through  culture  — 
found  the  steams  of  the  strong,  coarse 
dishes  rather  unpleasant,  and  retreated 
by  a  back-way,  which  brought  us  to  a 
spiral  staircase.  We  ascended  for  a  long 
time,  and  finally  emerged  into  the  garret 
of  the  building,  hot,  close,  and  strawy  as 
a  barn-loft.  It  was  divided  into  rooms, 
in  which,  on  the  floors  covered  deep  with 
straw,  the  happy  pilgrims  who  had  finish- 
ed their  dinner  were  lying  on  their  bel- 
lies, lazily  talking  themselves  to  sleep. 
The  grassy  slope  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  all  the  neighboring  heights,  were 
soon  covered  in  like  manner.  Men, 


women,  and  children  threw  themselves 
down,  drawing  off  their  heavy  boots,  and 
dipping  their  legs,  knee -deep,  into  the 
sun  and  air.  An  atmosphere  of  utter 
peace  and  satisfaction  settled  over  them. 

Being  the  only  foreign  and  heterodox 
persons  present,  we  began  to  feel  our- 
selves  deserted,  when  the  favor  of  Ser- 
gius  and  Herrmann  was  again  manifested. 
P.  was  suddenly  greeted  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, an  officer  connected  with  the  Im- 
perial Court,  who  had  come  to  Valaam 
for  a  week  of  devotion.  He  immediate- 
ly interested  himself  in  our  behalf,  pro- 
cured us  a  room  with  a  lovely  prospect, 
transferred  his  bouquet  of  lilacs  and  peo- 
nies to  our  table,  and  produced  his  bottle 
of  lemon-syrup  to  flavor  our  tea.  The 
rules  of  the  monastery  are  very  strict, 
and  no  visitor  is  exempt  from  their  ob- 
servance. Not  a  fish  can  be  caught,  not 
a  bird  or  beast  shot,  no  wine  or  liquor  of 
any  kind,  nor  tobacco  in  any  form,  used 
on  the  island.  Rigid  as  the  organization 
seems,  it  bears  equally  on  every  member 
of  the  brotherhood :  the  equality  upon 
which  such  associations  were  originally 
based  is  here  preserved.  The  monks 
are  only  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  subor- 
dinate to  the  abbot.  Otherwise,  the  fra- 
ternity seems  to  be  about  as  complete  as 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 

The  Valamo,  and  her  rival,  the  Le- 
tuchie,  had  advertised  a  trip  to  the  Holy 
Island,  the  easternmost  of  the  Valaam 
group,  some  six  miles  from  the  monas- 
tery, and  the  weather  was  so  fair  that 
both  boats  were  crowded,  many  of  the 
monks  accompanying  us.  Our  new-found 
friend  was  also  of  the  party,  and  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Finnish  student 
from  the  Lyceum  at  Kuopio,  who  gave 
me  descriptions  of  the  Saima  Lake  and 
the  wilds  of  Savolax.  Running  eastward 
along  the  headlands,  we  passed  Chernoi 
Noss,  (Black  -  Nose,)  the  name  of  which 
again  recalled  a  term  common  in  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  —  noss,  there, 
signifying  a  headland.  The  Holy  Island 
rose  before  us,  —  a  circular  pile  of  rock, 
crowned  with  wood,  like  a  huge,  unfin- 
ished tower  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built 
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up  out  of  the  deep  water.  Far  beyond 
it,  over  the  rim  of  the  lake,  glimmered 
the  blue  eastern  shore.  As  we  drew  near, 
we  found  that  the  tumbled  fragments  of 
rock  had  been  arranged,  with  great  labor, 
to  form  a  capacious  foot-path  around  the 
base  of  the  island.  The  steamers  drew 
up  against  this  narrow  quay,  upon  which 
we  landed,  'under  a  granite  wall  which 
rose  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  sev- 
enty or  eighty  feet.  The  firs  on  the  sum- 
mit grew  out  to  the  very  edge  and  stretch- 
ed their  dark  arms  over  us.  Every  cran- 
ny of  the  rock  was  filled  with  tufts  of 
white  and  pink  flowers,  and  the  moisture, 
trickling  from  above,  betrayed  itself  in 
long  lines  of  moss  and  fern. 

I  followed  the  pilgrims  around  to  the 
sunny  side  of  the  island,  and  found  a 
wooden  staircase  at  a  point  where  the 
wall  was  somewhat  broken  away.  Reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  first  ascent,  the  sweet 
breath  of  a  spring  woodland  breathed 
around  me.  I  looked  under  the  broken 
roofage  of  the  boughs  upon  a  blossoming 
jungle  of  shrubs  and  plants  which  seemed 
to  have  been  called  into  life  by  a  more 
potent  sun.  The  lily  of  the  valley,  in 
thick  beds,  poured  out  the  delicious  sweet- 
ness of  its  little  cups ;  spikes  of  a  pale- 
green  orchis  emitted  a  rich  cinnamon 
odor  ;  anemones,  geraniums,  sigillarias, 
and  a  feathery  flower,  white,  freckled 
with  purple,  grew  in  profusion.  The  top 
of  the  island,  five  or  six  acres  in  extent, 
was  a  slanting  plane,  looking  to  the  south, 
whence  it  received  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  was  an  enchanting  picture  of 
woodland  bloom,  lighted  with  sprinkled 
sunshine,  in  the  cold  blue  setting  of  the 
lake,  which  was  visible  on  all  sides,  be- 
tween the  boles  of  the  trees.  I  hailed  it 
as  an  idyl  of  the  North, — a  poetic  secret, 
which  the  Earth,  even  where  she  is  most 
cruelly  material  and  cold,  still  tenderly 
hides  and  cherishes. 

A  peasant,  whose  scarlet  shirt  flashed 
through  the  bushes  like  a  sudden  fire, 
seeing  me  looking  at  the  flowers,  gathered 
a  handful  of  lilies,  which  he  offered  to 
me,  saying,  "Prekrasnie"  (Beautiful). 
Without  waiting  for  thanks,  he  climbed 


a  second  flight  of  steps  and  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  view.  I  followed,  and  found 
myself  in  front  of  a  narrow  aperture  in 
a  rude  wall,  which  had  been  built  up  un- 
der an  overhanging  mass  of  rocks.  A 
lamp  was  twinkling  within,  and  pres- 
ently several  persons  crawled  out,  cross- 
ing themselves  and  muttering  prayers. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  a  person  who 
had  just  arrived. 

"  The  cave  of  Alexander  Svirski,"  was 
the  answer. 

Alexander  of  the  Svir  —  a  river  flow- 
ing from  the  Onega  Lake  into  Ladoga — 
was  a  hermit  who  lived  for  twenty  years 
on  the  Holy  Jsland,  inhabiting  the  hole 
before  us  through  the  long,  dark,  terrible 
winters,  in  a  solitude  broken  only  when 
the  monks  of  Valaam  came  over  the  ice  to 
replenish  his  stock  of  provisions.  Verily, 
the  hermits  of  the  Thebaid  were  Syba- 
rites, compared  to  this  man  !  There  are 
still  two  or  three  hermits  who  have  charge 
of  outlying  chapels  on  the  islands,  and 
live  wholly  secluded  from  their  brethren. 
They  wear  dresses  covered  with  crosses 
and  other  symbols,  and  are  considered  as 
dead  to  the  world.  The  ceremony  which 
consecrates  them  for  this  service  is  that 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

I  managed,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
creep  into  Alexander  Svirski's  den.  I 
saw  nothing,  however,  but  the  old,  smoky, 
and  sacred  picture  before  which  the  lamp 
burned.  The  rocky  roof  was  so  low  that 
I  could  not  stand  upright,  and  all  the 
walls  I  could  find  were  the  bodies  of  pil- 
grims who  had  squeezed  in  before  me. 
A  confused  whisper  surrounded  me  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  air  was  intolerably 
close.  I  therefore  made  my  escape  and 
mounted  to  the  chapel,  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  island.  A  little  below  it,  an 
open  pavilion,  with  seats,  has  been  built 
over  the  sacred  spring  from  which  the 
hermit  drank,  and  thither  the  pilgrims 
thronged.  The  water  was  served  in  a 
large  wooden  bowl,  and  each  one  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  tefore  drinking.  By 
waiting  for  my  turn  I  ascertained  that 
the  spring  was  icy -cold,  and  very  pure 
and  sweet. 
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I  found  myself  lured  to  the  highest 
cliff,  whence  I  could  look  out,  through 
the  trees,  on  the  far,  smooth  disk  of  the 
lake.  Smooth  and  fair  as  the  2Egean  it 
lay  before  me,  and  the  trees  were  silent 
as  olives  at  noonday  on  the  shores  of 
Cos.  But  how  different  in  color,  in  sen- 
timent !  Here,  perfect  sunshine  can  nev- 
er dust  the  water  with  the  purple  bloom 
of  the  South,  can  never  mellow  its  hard, 
cold  tint  of  greenish-blue.  The  distant 
hills,  whether  dark  or  light,  are  equally 
cold,  and  are  seen  too  nakedly  through 
the  crystal  air  to  admit  of  any  illusion. 
Bracing  as  is  this  atmosphere,  the  gods 
could  never  breathe  it.  It  would  revenge 
on  the  ivory  limbs  of  Apollo  his  treatment 
of  Marsyas.  No  foam -born  Aphrodite 
could  rise  warm  from  yonder  wave  ;  not 
even  the  cold,  sleek  Nereids  could  breast 
its  keen  edge.  We  could  only  imagine 
it  disturbed,  temporarily,  by  the  bath- 
plunge  of  hardy  Vikings,  whom  we  can 
see,  red  and  tingling  from  head  to  heel, 
as  they  emerge. 

"  Come  !  "  cried  P.,  "  the  steamer  is 
about  to  leave  !  " 

We  all  wandered  down  the  steps,  I 
with  my  lilies  in  my  hand.  Even  the 
rough  peasants  seemed  reluctant  to  leave 
the  spot,  and  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of 
Alexander  Svirski.  We  were  all  safely 
embarked  and  carried  back  to  Valaam, 
leaving  the  island  to  its  solitude.  Alexis 
(as  I  shall  call  our  Russian  friend)  put 
us  in  charge  of  a  native  artist  who  knew 
every  hidden  beauty  of  Valaam,  and  sug- 
gested an  exploration  of  the  inlet,  while 
he  went  back  to  his  devotions.  We  bor- 
rowed a  boat  >'^n  the  monks,  and  im- 
pressed a  hardy  fisherman  into  our  ser- 
vice. I  supposed  we  had  already  seen 
the  extent  of  the  inlet,  but  on  reaching 
its  head  a  narrow  side -channel  disclos- 
ed itself,  passing  away  under  a  quaint 
bridge  and  opening  upon  an  inner  lake 
of  astonishing  beauty.  The  rocks  were 
disposed  in  every  variety  of  grouping, — 
sometimes  rising  in  even  terraces,  step 
above  step,  sometimes  thrusting  out  a 
sheer  wall  from  the  summit,  or  lying 
slant -wise  in  masses  split  off  by  the 


wedges  of  the  ice.  The  fairy  birches, 
in  their  thin  foliage,  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  water  like  Dryads  undressing  for 
a  bath,  while  the  shaggy  male  firs  elbow- 
ed each  other  on  the  heights  for  a  look 
at  them.  Other  channels  opened  in  the 
distance,  with  glimpses  of  other  and  as 
beautiful  harbors  in  the  heart  of  the  isl- 
ands. "You  may  sail  for  seventy -five 
versts,"  said  the  painter,  "without  see- 
ing them  all." 

The  fearlessness  of  all  wild  creatures 
showed  that  the  rules  of  the  good  monks 
had  been  carefully  obeyed.  The  wild 
ducks  swam  around  our  boat,  or  brood- 
ed, in  conscious  security,  on  their  nests 
along  the  shore.  Three  great  herons, 
fishing  in  a  shallow,  rose  slowly  into  the 
air  and  flew  across  the  water,  breaking 
the  silence  with  their  hoarse  trumpet- 
note.  Farther  in  the  woods  there  are 
herds  of  wild  reindeer,  which  are  said  to 
have  become  gradually  tame.  This  fa- 
miliarity of  the  animals  took  away  from 
the  islands  all  that  was  repellent  in  their 
solitude.  It  half  restored  the  broken  link 
between  man  and  the  subject -forms  of 
life. 

The  sunset-light  was  on  the  trees  when 
we  started,  but  here  in  the  North  it  is  no 
fleeting  glow.  It  lingers  for  hours  even, 
fading  so  imperceptibly  that  you  scarcely 
know  when  it  has  ceased.  Thus,  when 
we  returned  after  a  long  pull,  craving 
the  Lenten  fare  of  the  monastery,  the 
same  soft  gold  tinted  its  clustering  domes. 
We  were  not  called  upon  to  visit  the  re- 
fectory, but  a  table  was  prepared  in  our 
room.  The  first  dish  had  the  appearance 
of  a  salad,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
black  bread.  On  carefully  tasting,  I  dis- 
covered the  ingredients  to  be  raw  salt 
fish  chopped  fine,  cucumbers,  and— beer. 
The  taste  of  the  first  spoonful  was  pecu- 
liar, of  the  second  tolerable,  of  the  third 
decidedly  palatable.  Beyond  this  I  did 
not  go,  for  we  had  fresh  fish,  boiled  in 
enough  water  to  make  a  soup.  Then  the 
same,  fried  in  its  own  fat,  and,  as  salt 
and  pepper  were  allowed,  we  did  not 
scorn  our  supper.  P.  and  R.  afterwards 
walked  over  to  the  Skit,  a  small  church 
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and  branch  of  the  monastery,  more  than 
a  mile  distant ;  while  I  tried,  but  all  in 
vain,  to  reproduce  the  Hoi}'  Island  in 
verses.  The  impression  was  too  recent. 

The  next  day  was  the  festival  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  Alexis  had  advised  us  to 
make  an  excursion  to  a  place  called  Jele- 
sniki.  In  the  morning,  however,  we  learn- 
ed that  the  monastery  and  its  grounds 
were  to  be  consecrated  in  solemn  proces- 
sion. The  chimes  pealed  out  quick  and 
joyously,  and  soon  a  burst  of  banners  and 
a  cloud  of  incense  issued  from  the  great 
gate.  All  the  pilgrims — nearly  two  thou- 
sand in  number  —  thronged  around  the 
double  line  of  chanting  monks,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  inclose  the  latter 
in  a  hollow  square,  formed  by  a  linked 
chain  of  hands.  As  the  morning  sun 
shone  on  the  bare-headed  multitude,  the 
beauty  of  their  unshorn  hair  struck  me 
like  a  new  revelation.  Some  of  the 
heads,  of  lustrous,  flossy  gold,  actually 
shone  by  their  own  light.  It  was  mar- 
vellous that  skin  so  hard  and  coarse  in 
texture  should  produce  such  beautiful 
hair.  The  beards  of  the  men,  also,  were 
strikingly  soft  and  rich.  They  never 
shave,  and  thus  avoid  bristles,  the  down 
of  adolescence  thickening  into  a  natural 
beard. 

As  the  procession  approached,  Alexis, 
who  was  walking  behind'  the  monks,  in- 
side the  protecting  guard,  beckoned  to 
us  to  join  him.  The  peasants  respectfully 
made  way,  two  hands  unlinked  to  admit 
us,  and  we  became,  unexpectedly,  par- 
ticipants in  the  ceremonies.  From  the 
south  side  the  procession  moved  around 
to  the  east,  where  a  litany  was  again 
chanted.  The  fine  voices  of  the  monks 
lost  but  little  of  their  volume  in  the  open 
air ;  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  tapers 
burned  and  the  incense  diffused  itself,  as 
in  the  church.  A  sacred  picture,  which 
two  monks  carried  on  a  sort  of  litter,  was 
regarded  with  particular,  reverence  by 
the  pilgrims,  numbers  of  whom  crept  un- 
der the  line  of  guards  to  snatch  a  mo- 
ment's devotion  before  it.  At  every  pause 
in  the  proceedings  there  was  a  rush  from 
all  sides,  and  the  poor  fellows  who  formed 
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the  lines  held  each  other's  hands  with  all 
their  strength.  Yet,  flushed,  sweating, 
and  exhausted  as  they  were,  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  position  made  them  per- 
fectly proud  and  happy.  They  were  the 
guardians  of  cross  and  shrine,  of  the  holy 
books,  the  monks,  and  the  abbot  himself. 

From  the  east  side  we  proceeded  to 
the  north,  where  the  dead  monks  sleep 
in  their  cemetery,  high  over  the  watery 
gorge.  In  one  corner  of  this  inclosure, 
under  a  group  of  giant  maples,  is  the 
grave  of  King  Magnus  of  Sweden,  who 
is  said  to  have  perished  by  shipwreck  on 
the  island.  Here,  in  the  deep  shade,  a 
solemn  mass  for  the  dead  was  chanted. 
Nothing  could  have  added  to  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  scene.  The  tapers  burn- 
ing .under  the  thick -leaved  boughs,  the 
light  smoke  curling  up  in  the  shade,  the 
grave  voices  of  the  monks,  the  bending 
heads  of  the  beautiful-haired  crowd,  and 
the  dashes  of  white,  pink,  scarlet,  blue, 
and  gold  in  their  dresses,  made  a  picture 
the  solemnity  of  which  was  only  height- 
ened by  its  pomp  of  color.  I  can  do  no 
more  than  give  the  features ;  the  reader 
must  recombine  them  in  his  own  mind. 

The  painter  accompanied  us  to  the  place 
called  Jelesniki,  which,  after  a  walk  of 
four  miles  through  the.  forests,  we  found 
to  be  a  deserted  village,  with  a  chapel 
on  a  rocky  headland.  There  was  a  fine 
bridge  across  the  dividing  strait,  and  the 
place  may  have  been  as  picturesque  as 
it  was  represented.  On  that  side  of  the 
islands,  however,  there  was  a  dense  fog, 
and  we  could  get  no  view  beyond  a  hun- 
dred yards.  We  had  hoped  to  see  rein- 
deer in  the  woods,  and  an  eagle's  nest, 
and  various  other  curiosities  ;  but  where 
there  was  no  fog  there  were  mosquitoes, 
and  the  search  became  discouraging. 

On  returning  to  the  monastery,  a  regis- 
ter was  brought  to  us,  in  which,  on  look- 
ing back  for  several  years,  we  could  find 
but  one  foreign  visitor,  —  a  Frenchman. 
We  judged,  therefore,  that  the  abbot 
would  possibly  expect  us  to  call  upon 
him,  and,  indeed,  the  hospitality  we  had 
received  exacted  it.  We  found  him  re- 
ceiving visitors  in  a  plain,  but  comfortably 
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room,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building. 
He  was  a  man  of  fifty -five,  frank  and 
self-possessed  in  his  manners,  and  of  an 
evident  force  and  individuality  of  charac- 
ter. His  reception  of  the  visitors,  among 
•whom  was  a  lady,  was  at  once  courteous 
and  kindly.  A  younger  monk  brought 
us  glasses  of  tea.  Incidentally  learning 
that  I  had  visited  the  Holy  Places  in 
Syria,  the  abbot  sent  for  some  pictures 
of  the  monastery  and  its  chosen  saints, 
which  he  asked  me  to  keep  as  a  souvenir 
of  Valaam.  He  also  presented  each  of 
us  with  a  cake  of  unleavened  bread, 
stamped  with  the  cross,  and  with  a  tri- 
angular piece  cut  out  of  the  top,  to  indi- 
cate the  Trinity.  On  parting,  he  gave 
his  hand,  which  the  orthodox  visitors  de- 
voutly kissed.  Before  the  steamer  sail- 
ed, we  received  fresh  evidence  of  his 
kindness,  in  the  present  of  three  large 
loaves  of  consecrated  bread,  and  a  bunch 
of  lilacs  from  the  garden  of  the  monas- 
tery. 

Through  some  misunderstanding,  we 
failed  to  dine  in  the  refectory,  as  the 
monks  desired,  and  their  hospitable  re- 
gret on  this  account  was  the  only  shade 
on  our  enjoyment  of  the  visit.  Alexis 
remained,  in  order  to  complete  his  devo- 
tions by  partaking  the  Communion  on  the 
following  Sabbath ;  but  as  the  anniver- 
sary solemnities  closed  at  noon,  the  crowd 
of  pilgrims  prepared  to  return  home. 
The  Valamo,  too,  sounded  her  warning 
bell,  so  we  left  the  monastery  as  friends 


where  we  had  arrived  as  strangers,  and 
went  on  board.  Boat  after  boat,  gun- 
wale-deep with  the  gay  Carelians,  rowed 
down  the  inlet,  and  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour  but  a  few  stragglers  were  left 
of  all  the  multitude.  Some  of  the  monks 
came  down  to  say  another  good-bye,  and 
the  under -abbot,  blessing  R.,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  brow  and 
breast. 

When  we  reached  the  golden  dome  of 
St.  Nicholas,  at  the  outlet  of  the  harbor, 
the  boats  had  set  their  sails,  and  the  lake 
was  no  longer  lonely.  Scores  of  white 
wings  gleamed  in  the  sun,  as  they  scat- 
tered away  in  radii  from  the  central  and 
sacred  point,  some  north,  some  east,  and 
some  veering  south  around  Holy  Island. 
Sergius  and  Herrmann  gave  them  smooth 
seas,  and  light,  favorable  airs ;  for  the  least 
roughness  would  have  carried  them,  over- 
laden as  they  were,  to  the  bottom.  Once 
more  the  bells  of  Valaam  chimed  fare- 
well, and  we  turned  the  point  to  the 
westward,  steering  back  to  Kexholm. 

Late  that  night  we  reached  our  old 
moorage  at  Konewitz,  and  on  Saturday, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  landed  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. We  earned  the  white  cross  at 
the  fore  as  we  descended  the  Neva,  and 
the  bells  of  the  churches  along  the  banks 
welcomed  our  return.  And  now,  as  I  re- 
call those  five  days  among  the  islands  of 
the  Northern  Lake,  I  see  that  it  is  good 
to  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  even  if  one  is  not 
a  pilgrim. 
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VI. 


I  BEGIN  my  day  with  a  canny  Scot, 
who  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1726,  near 
which  city  his  father  conducted  a  large 
market-garden.  As  a  youth,  aged  nine- 
teen, John  Abercrombie  (for  it  is  of  him 
I  make  companion  this  wet  morning) 
saw  the  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  at  which 
the  Highlanders  pushed  the  King's-men 
in  defeat  to  the  very  foot  of  his  father's 
garden-wall.  Whether  he  shouldered  a 
matchlock  for  the  Castle-people  and  Sir 
John  Hope,  or  merely  looked  over  from 
the  kale-beds  at  the  victorious  fighters  for 
Prince  Charley,  I  cannot  learn  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain only  that  before  Culloden,  and  the 
final  discomfiture  of  the  Pretender,  he 
avowed  himself  a  good  King's-man,  and 
in  many  an  after-year,  over  his  pipe  and 
his  ale,  told  the  story  of  the  battle  which 
surged  wrathfully  around  his  father's  kale- 
garden  by  Preston  Pans. 

But  he  did  not  stay  long  in  Scotland  ; 
he  became  gardener  for  Sir  James  Doug- 
las, into  whose  family  (below -stairs)  he 
eventually  married ;  afterwards  he  had 
experience  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew, 
and  in  Leicester  Fields.  Finally  he  be- 
came proprietor  of  a  patch  of  ground  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London  ;  and  his  suc- 
cess here,  added  to  his  success  in  other 
service,  gave  him  such  reputation  that  he 
was  one  day  waited  upon  (about  the  year 
1770)  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  London  book- 
seller, who  invited  him  to  dine  at  an  inn 
in  Hackney ;  and  at  the  dinner  he  was 
introduced  to  a  certain  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
an  awkward  man,  who  had  published  four 
years  before  a  book  called  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield."  Mr.  Davis  thought  John 
Abercrombie  was  competent  to  write  a 
good  practical  work  on  gardening,  and 
the  Hackney  dinner  was  intended  to 
warm  the  way  toward  such  a  book.  Din- 
ners are  sometimes  given  with  such  ends 
even  now.  The  shrewd  Mr.  Davis  was 


a  little  doubtful  of  Abercrombie's  style, 
but  not  at  all  doubtful  of  the  style  of  the 
author  of  "The  Traveller."  Dr.  Gold- 
smith was  not  a  man  averse  to  a  good 
meal,  where  he  was  to  meet  a  straight- 
forward, out -spoken  Scotch  gardener; 
and  Mr.  Davis,  at  a  mellow  stage  of  the 
dinner,  brought  forward  his  little  plan, 
which  was  that  Abercrombie  should  pre- 
pare a  treatise  upon  gardening,  to  be  re- 
vised and  put  in  shape  by  the  author  of 
"  The  Deserted  Village."  The  dinner 
at  Hackney  was,  I  dare  say,  a  good  one ; 
the  scheme  looked  promising  to  a  man 
whose  vegetable  -  carts  streamed  every 
morning  into  London,  and  to  the  Doctor, 
mindful  of  his  farm-retirement  at  the  six- 
mile  stone  on  the  Edgeware  Road ;  so  it 
was  all  arranged  between  them. 

But,  like  many  a  publisher's  scheme, 
it  miscarried.  The  Doctor  perhaps  saw 
a  better  bargain  in  the  Lives  of  Boling- 
broke  and  Parnell ;  *  or  perhaps  his  ap- 
pointment as  Professor  of  History  to  the 
Royal  Society  put  him  too  much  upon 
his  dignity.  At  any  rate,  the  world  has 
to  regret  a  gardening-book  in  which  the 
shrewd  practical  knowledge  of  Aber- 
crombie would  have  been  refined  by  the 
grace  and  the  always  alluring  limpidity 
of  the  style  of  Goldsmith. 

I  know  that  the  cultivators  pretend  to 
spurn  graces  of  manner,  and  affect  only  a 
clumsy  burden  of  language,  under  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  the1  best  agriculturists 
have  most  commonly  labored  ;  but  if  the 
transparent  simplicity  of  Goldsmith  had 
once  been  thoroughly  infused  with  the 
practical  knowledge  of  Abercrombie,  what 
a  book  on  gardening  we  should  have  had  ! 
•  What  a  lush  verdure  of  vegetables  would 
have  tempted  us  !  What  a  wealth  of  per- 
fume would  have  exuded  from  the  flowers ! 

But  the  scheme  proved  abortive.  Gold- 
*  Published  1770-71. 
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smith  said,  "  I  think  our  friend  Aber- 
crombie  can  write  better-  about  plants 
than  I  can."  And  so  doubtless  he  could, 
so  far  as  knowledge  of  their  habits  went. 
Eight  years  after,  Abercrombie  prepared 
a  book  called  "  Every  Man  his  own  Gar- 
dener " ;  but  so  doubtful  was  he  of  his  own 
reputation,  that  he  paid  twenty  pounds 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Mawe,  the  fashionable 
gardener  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  to  allow 
him  to  place  his  name  upon  the  title- 
page.  I  am  sorry  to  record  such  a  scurvy 
bit  of  hypocrisy  in  so  competent  a  man. 
The  book  sold,  however,  and  sold  so  well, 
that,  a  few  years  after,  the  elegant  Mr. 
Mawe  begged  a  visit  from  the  nursery- 
man of  Tottenham  Court,  whom  he  had 
never  seen ;  so  Abercrombie  goes  down  to 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  finds 
his  gardener  so  bedizened  with  powder, 
and  wearing  such  a  grand  air,  that  he  mis- 
takes him  for  his  Lordship  ;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take, we  may  readily  believe,  which  the 
elegant  Mr.  Mawe  forgives,  and  the  two 
gardeners  become  capital  friends. 

Abercrombie  afterward  published  many 
works  under  his  own  name ;  *  among  these 
was  "  The  Gardener's  Pocket  Journal," 
which  maintained  an  unflagging  popu- 
larity as  a  standard  book  for  a  period  of 
half  a  century.  This  hardy  Scotchman 
lived  to  be  eighty ;  and  when  he  could 
work  no  longer,  he  was  constantly  afoot 
among  the  botanical  gardens  about  Lon- 
don. At  the  last  it  was  a  fall  "  down- 
stairs in  the  dark "  that  was  the  cause 
of  death ;  and  fifteen  days  after,  as  his 
quaint  biographers  tell  us,  "  he  expired, 
just  as  the  clock  upon  St.  Paul's  struck 
twelve,  —  between  April  and  May  " :  as 
if  the  ripe  old  gardener  could  not  tell 
which  of  these  twin  garden  -  months  he 
loved  the  best ;  and  so,  with  a  foot  plant- 
ed in  each,  he  made  the  leap  into  the 
realm  of  eternal  spring. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  regard  to  this  out- 
of-door  old  gentleman  is,  that  he  never 
took  "  doctors' -  stuff"  in  his  life,  until 
the  time  of  that  fatal  fall  in  the  dark. 
He  was,  however,  an  inveterate  tea- 
drinker  ;  and  there  was  another  aromatic 
*  Johnson  enumerates  fifteen. 


herb  (I  write  this  with  nv\  pipe  in  my 
mouth)  of  which  he  was,  up  to  the  very 
last,  a  most  ardent  consumer. 

In  the  year  1766  was  published  for  the 
first  time  a  posthumous  work  by  John 
Locke,  the  great  philosopher  and  the  good 
Christian,  entitled,  "  Observations  upon 
the  Growth  and  Culture  of  Vines  and 
Olives,"  —  written,  very  likely,  after  his 
return  from  France,  down  in  his  pleasant 
Essex  home,  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis 
Masham.  I  should  love  to  give  the  read- 
er a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  au- 
thor of  "  An  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding "  wrote  regarding  horti- 
cultural matters.  But,  after  some  persist- 
ent search  and  inquiry,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  or  even  to  hear  of  a  copy  of 
the  book.*  No  one  can  doubt  but  there 
is  wisdom  in  it.  "  I  believe  you  think 
me,"  he  writes  in  a  private  letter  to  a 
friend,  "  too  proud  to  undertake  anything 
wherein  I  should  acquit  myself  but  un- 
worthily." This  is  a  sort  of  pride  —  not 
very  common  in  Our  day  —  which  does 
not  go  before  a  fall. 

I  name  a  poet  next, — not  because  a  great 
poet,  for  he  was  not,  nor  yet  because  he 
wrote  "  The  English  Garden,"!  for  there 
is  sweeter  garden-perfume  in  many  an- 
other poem  of  the  day  that  does  not  pique 
our  curiosity  by  its  title.  But  the  Rev- 
erend William  Mason,  if  not  among  the 
foremost  of  poets,  was  a  man  of  most  kind- 
ly and  liberal  sympathies.  He  was  a  de- 
voted Whig,  at  a  time  when  Whiggism 
meant  friendship  for  the  American  Col- 
onists ;  and  the  open  expression  of  this 
friendship  cost  him  his  place  as  a  Royal 
Chaplain.  I  will  remember  this  longer 
than  I  remember  his  "  English  Garden," 
—  longer  than  I  remember  his  best  coup- 
let of  verse  :  — 

"  While  through   the  west,  where  sinks  the 

crimson  day, 

Meek  twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her 
banners  gray."  • 

*  Many  of  the  bibliographers,  even,  have 
omitted  mention  of  it. 

t  Of  which  the  first  book  was  published  in 
1772.  This  author  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
George  Mason,  who  in  1768  published  "  An 
Essay  on  Design  in  Gardening." 
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It  was  alleged,  indeed,  by  those  who 
loved  to  say  ill-natured  things,  (Horace 
Walpole  among  them,)  that  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life 'he  forgot  his  first  love 
of  Liberalism  and  became  politically  con- 
servative. But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the-  good  poet  lived  into  the  time 
when  the  glut  and  gore  of  the  French 
Revolution  made  people  hold  their  breath, 
and  when  every  man  who  lifted  a  hu- 
mane plaint  against  the  incessant  creak 
and  crash  of  the  guillotine  was  reckoned 
by  all  mad  reformers  a  conservative.  I 
think,  if  I  had  lived  in  that  day,  I  should 
have  been  a  conservative,  too, — however 
much  the  pretty  and  bloody  Desmoulins 
might  have  made  faces  at  me  in  the  news- 
papers. 

I  can  find  nothing  in  Mason's  didactic 
poem  to  quote.  There  are  tasteful  sugges- 
tions scattered  through  it, —  better  every 
way  than  his  poetry.  The  grounds  of 
his  vicarage  at  Aston  must  have  offered 
charming  loitering-places.  I  will  leave 
him  idling  there,  — perhaps  conning  over 
some  letter  of  his  friend  the  poet  Gray  ; 
perhaps  lounging  in  the  very  alcove 
where  he  had  inscribed  this  verse  of  the 
"  Elegy,"— 
"  Here  scattered  oft,  the  loveliest  of  the  year, 

,  By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets 
found ; 

The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble 

here, 

And    little    footsteps    lightly  print    the 
ground.' ' 

If,  indeed,  he  had  known  how  to  strew 
such  gems  through  his  "  English  Gar- 
den," we  should  have  had  a  poem  that 
would  have  out-shone  "  The  Seasons." 

And  this  mention  reminds  me,  that, 
although  I  have  slipped  past  his  period,  I 
have  said  no  word  as  yet  of  the  Roxburgh 
poet ;  but  he  shall  be  neglected  no  lon- 
ger. (The  big  book,  my  boy,  upon  the 
third  shelf,  with  a  worn  back,  labelled 
THOMSON.) 

This  poet  is  not  upon  the  gardeners' 
or  the  agricultural  lists.  One  can  find 
no  farm  -  method  in  him,  —  indeed,  little 
method  of  any  sort ;  there  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  a  garden  carrying  half  the  de- 
tails that  belong  to  Tasso's  garden  of  Ar- 


mida,  or  Rousseau's  in  the  letter  of  St. 
Preux.*  And  yet,  as  we  read,  how  the 
country,  with  its  woods,  its  valleys,  its  hill- 
sides, its  swains,  its  toiling  cattle,  comes 
swooping  to  our  vision  !  The  leaves  rus- 
tle, the  birds  warble,  the  rivers  roar  a 
song.  The  sun  beats  on  the  plain ;  the 
winds  carry  waves  into  the  grain ;  the 
clouds  plant  shadows  on  the  mountains. 
The  minuteness  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observation  are  something  wonderful ;  if 
farmers  should  not  study  him,  our  young 
poets  may.  He  never  puts  a  song  in  the 
throat  of  a  jay  or  a  wood-dove  ;  he  never 
makes  a  mother-bird  break  out  in  bra- 
vuras ;  he  never  puts  a  sickle  into  green 
grain,  or  a  trout  in  a  slimy  brook  ;  he 
could  picture  no  orchis  growing  on  a  hill- 
side, or  columbine  nodding  in  a  meadow. 
If  the  leaves  shimmer,  you  may  be  sure 
the  sun  is  shining ;  if  a  primrose  lightens 
on  the  view,  you  may  be  sure  there  is 
some  covert  which  the  primroses  love  ; 
and  never  by  any  license  does  a  white 
flower  come  blushing  into  his  poe.m. 

I  will  not  quote,  where  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  atmosphere  which  the 
poet  himself  creates,  as  he  waves  his  en- 
chanter's wand.  Over  all  the  type  his 
sweet  power  compels  a  rural  heaven  to 
lie  reflected ;  I  go  from  budding  spring 
to  blazing  summer  at  the  turning  of  a 
page ;  on  all  the  meadows  below  me 
(though  it  is  March)  I  see  ripe  autumn 
brooding  with  golden  wings ;  and  winter 
howls  and  screams  in  gusts,  and  tosses 
tempests  of  snow  into  my  eyes  —  out  of 
the  book  my  boy  has  just  now  brought 
me. 

One  verse,  at  least,  I  will  cite,  —  so 
full  it  is  of  all  pastoral  feeling,  so  brim- 
ming over  with  the  poet's  passion  for  the 
country :  it  is  from  "  The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence " :  — 

"  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brighten- 
ing face; 

You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at 
eve: 

*  Lettve  XI.  Liv.  IV.  Nouvettt  Heloise. 
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Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave; 
Of  fanc3',  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  be- 
.  reave." 

Another  Scotchman,  Lord  Kames, 
(Henry  Home  by  name,)  who  was  Senior 
Lord  of  Sessions  in  Scotland  about  the 
year  1 760,  was  best  known  in  his  own  day 
for  his  discussion  of  "  The  Principles  of 
Equity " ;  he  is  known  to  the  literary 
world  as  the  author  of  an  elegant  treatise 
upon  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism  "  ;  I 
beg  leave  to  introduce  him  to  my  read- 
ers to-day  as  a  sturdy,  practical  farmer. 
The  book,  indeed,  which  serves  for  his 
card  of  introduction,  is  called  "  The  Gen- 
tleman Farmer  "  ;  *  but  we  must  not 
judge  it  by  our  experience  of  the  class 
who  wear  that  title  nowadays.  Lord 
Kames  recommends  no  waste  of  money, 
no  extravagant  architecture,  no  mere 
prettinesses.  He  talks  of  the  plough  in 
a  way  that  assures  us  he  has  held  it  some 
day  with  his  own  hands.  People  are 
taught,'he  says,  more  by  the  eye  than  the 
ear ;  show  them  good  culture,  and  they 
will  follow  it. 

As  for  what  were  called  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  he  found  them  involved 
in  obscurity ;  he  went  to  the  book  of 
Nature  for  instruction,  and  commenced, 
like  Descartes,  with  doubting  everything. 
He  condemns  the  Pioman  husbandry  as 
fettered  by  superstitions,  and  gives  a  pi- 
quant sneer  at  the  absurd  rhetoric  and 
verbosity  of  Varro.f  Nor  is  he  any  more 
tolerant  of  Scotch  superstitions.  He  de- 
clares against  wasteful  and  careless  farm- 
ing in  a  way  that  reminds  us  of  our  good 
friend  Judge ,  at  the  last  county- 
show. 

He  urges  good  ploughing  as  a  primal 
necessity,  and  insists  upon  the  use  of  the 
roller  for  rendering  the  surface  of  wheat- 
lands  compact,  and  so  retaining  the  moist- 
ure ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  reconcile 
this  declaration  with  the  Tull  theory  of 
constant  trituration.  A  great  many  ex- 

*  First  published  in  1766. 

t  Citing,  in  confirmation,  that  passage  com- 
mencing,' —  "  Nunc  dicam  ayri  quibus  rebus  co- 
lantur,"  etc. 


cellent  Scotch  farmers  still  hold  to  the 
views  of  his  Lordship,  and  believe  in 
"keeping  the  sap"  in  t  fresh  -tilled  land 
by  heavy  rolling ;  and  so  far  as  regards 
a  wheat  or  rye  crop  upon  light  lands,  I 
think  the  weight  of  opinion,  as  well  as  of 
the  rollers,  is  with  them. 

Lord  Kames,  writing  before  the  time 
of  draining-tile,  dislikes  open  ditches,  by 
reason  of  their  interference  with  tillage, 
and  does  not  trust  the  durability  of  brush 
or  stone  underdrains.  He  relies  upon 
ridging,  and  the  proper  disposition  of 
open  furrows,  in  the  old  Greek  way. 
Turnips  he  commends  without  stint,  and 
'the  Tull  system  of  their  culture.  Of 
clover  he  thinks  as  highly  as  the  great 
English  farmer,  but  does  not  believe  in 
his  notion  of  economizing  seed  :  "  Ide- 
alists," he  says,  "  talk  of  four  pounds 
to  the  acre  ;  but  when  sown  for  cut- 
ting green,  I  would  advise  twenty -four 
pounds."  This  amount  will  seem  a  lit- 
tle startling,  I  fancy,  even  to  farmers  of 
our  day. 

He  advises  strongly  the  use  of  oxen 
in  place  of  horses  for  all  farm-labor  ;  they 
cost  less,  keep  for  less,  and  sell  for  more ; 
and  he  enters  into  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions to  establish  his  propositions.  He 
instances  Mr.  Burke,  who  ploughs  with 
four  oxen  at  Beaconsfield.  How  drolly 
it  sounds  to  hear  the  author  of  "  Letters 
on  a  Regicide  Peace  "  cited  as  an  author- 
ity in  practical  farming  !  He  still  further 
urges  his  ox-working  scheme,  on  grounds 
of  public  economy  :  it  will  cheapen  food, 
forbid  importation  of  oats,  and  reduce 
wages.  Again,  he  recommends  soiling,* 
by  all  the  arguments  which  are  used,  and 
vainly  used,  with  us.  He  shows  the  worth- 
lessness  of  manure  dropped  upon  a  parch- 
ed field,  compared  with  the  same  duly 
cared  for  in  court  or  stable  ;  he  proposes 
movable  sheds  for  feeding,  and  enters 
into  a  computation  of  the  weight  of  green 
clover  which  will  be  consumed  in  a  day 
by  horses,  cows,  or  oxen  :  "a  horse, 
ten  Dutch  stone  daily ;  an  ox  or  cow, 
ei^ht  stone :  ten  horses,  ten  oxen,  and 

O  f 

six  cows,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
*  Pp.  177-179,  edition  of  1802,  Edinburgh. 
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stone  per  day," — involving  constant  cart- 
age :  still  he  is  convinced  of  the  profit  of 
the  method. 

His  views  on  feeding  ordinary  store 
cattle,  or  accustoming  them  to  change 
of  food,  are  eminently  practical.  After 
speaking  of  the  desirableness  of  provid- 
ing a  good  stock  of  vegetables,  he  con- 
tinues, —  "  And  yet,  after  all,  how  many 
indolent  farmers  remain,  who  for  want 
of  spring  food  are  forced  to  turn  their 
cattle  out  to  grass  before  it  is  ready  for 
pasture !  which  not  only  starves  the  cat- 
tle, but  lays  the  grass-roots  open  to  be 
parched  by  sun  and  wind." 

Does  not  this  sound  as  if  I  had  clipped 
it  from  the  "  Country  Gentleman "  of 
last  week  ?  And  yet  it  was  written  nine- 
ty-seven years  ago,  by  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Scotch  judges,  and  in  his 
eightieth  year,  —  another  Varro,  pack- 
ing his  luggage  for  his  last  voyage. 

One  great  value  of  Lord  Kames's  talk 
lies  in  the  particularity  of  his  directions : 
he  does  not  despise  mention  of  those  mi- 
nutiae a  neglect  of  which  makes  so  many 
books  of  agricultural  instruction  utterly 
useless.  Thus,  in  so  small  a  matter  as 
the  sowing  of  clover-seed,  he  tells  how 
the  thumb  and  finger  should  be  held,  for 
its  proper  distribution ;  in  stacking,  he 
directs  how  to  bind  the  thatch ;  he  tells 
how  mown  grass  should  be  raked,  and 
how  many  hours  spread  ;  *  and  his  direc- 
tions for  the  making  of  clover-hay  could 
not  be  improved  upon  this  very  sum- 
mer. "  Stir  it  not  the  day  it  is  cut.  Turn 
it  in  the  swath  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day ;  and  in  the  afternoon  put  it  up  in 
small  cocks.  The  third  day  put  two 
cocks  into  one,  enlarging  every  day  the 
cocks  till  they  are  ready  for  the  tramp 
rick  [temporary  field-stack]." 

A  small  portion  of  his  book  is  given 
up  to  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  ag- 
riculture ;  but  he  fairly  warns  his  readers 
that  he  is  wandering  in  the  dark.  If  all 
theorists  were  as  honest !  He  deplores 
the  ignorance  of  Tull  in  asserting  that 
plants  feed  on  earth ;  air  and  water  alone, 
in  his  opinion,  furnish  the  supply  of  plant- 
*  Pp.  166,  167. 


food.  All  plants  feed  alike,  and  on  the 
same  material.  Degeneracy  appearing 
only  in  those  which  are  not  native :  white 
clover  never  deteriorates  in  England,  nor 
bull-dogs. 

But  I  will  not  linger  on  his  theories. 
He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  kind 
and  humane  man ;  but  this  did  not  for- 
bid a  hearty  relish  (appearing  often  in 
his  book)  for  any  scheme  which  prom- 
ised to  cheapen  labor.  "  The  people  on 
landed  estates,"  he  says,  "  are  trusted  by 
Providence  to  the  owner's  care,  and  the 
proprietor  is  accountable  for  the  manage- 
ment of  them  to  the  Great  God,  who  is 
the  Creator  of  both."  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  old  gentleman 
that  some  day  people  might  decline  to 
be  "managed." 

He  gave  the  best  proof  of  his  practi- 
cal tact,  in  the  conduct  of  his  estate  of 
Blair-Drumrnond,  —  uniting  there  all  the 
graces  of  the  best  landscape-gardening 
with  profitable  returns. 

I  take  leave  of  him  with  a  single  ex- 
cerpt from  his  admirable  chapter  of 
Gardening  in  the  "  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism "  :  —  "  Other  fine  arts  may  be  per- 
verted to  excite  irregular,  and  even  vi- 
cious emotions ;  but  gardening,  which 
inspires  the  purest  and  most  refined 
pleasures,  cannot  fail  to  promote  every 
good  affection.  The  gayety  and  harmony 
.of  mind  it  produceth  inclineth  the  spec- 
tator to  communicate  his  satisfaction  to 
others,  and  to  make  them  happy  as  he 
is  himself,  and  tends  naturally  to  estab- 
lish in  him  a  habit  of  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence." 

It  is  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  a  thiev- 
ish orator  at  one  of  our  Agricultural  Fairs 
might  appropriate  page  after  page  out 
of  the  "  Gentleman  Farmer "  of  Lord 
Kames,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  county-paper,  and  the 
aged  directors,  in  clean  shirt-collars  and 
dress-coats,  would  be  full  of  praises  "  of 
the  enlightened  views  of  our  esteemed 
fellow -citizen."  And  yet  at  the  very 
time  when  the  critical  Scotch  judge  was 
meditating  his  book,  there  was  erected  a 
land  light-house,  called  Dunston  Column, 
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upon  Lincoln  Heath,  to  guide  night  trav- 
ellers over  a  great  waste  of  land  that  lay 
a  half-day's  ride  south  of  Lincoln.  And 
when  Lady  Robert  Manners,  who  had  a 
seat  at  Bloxholme,  wished  to  visit  Lincoln, 
a  groom  or  two  were  sent  out  the  morn- 
ing before  to  explore  a  good  path,  and 
families  were  not  unfrequently  lost  for 
days  *  together  in  crossing  the  heath. 
And  this  same  heath,  made  up  of  a  light 
fawn-colored  sand,  lying  on  "  dry,  thirsty 
stone,"  was,  twenty  years  since  at  least, 
blooming  all  over  with  rank,  dark  lines 
of  turnips ;  trim,  low  hedges  skirted  the 
level  highways ;  neat  farm-cottages  were 
flanked  with  great  saddle-backed  ricks ; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  long-woolled 
sheep  cropped  the  luxuriant  pasturage, 
and  the  Dunston  column  was  down. 

About  the  time  of  Lord  Kames's  es- 
tablishment at  Blair-Drummond,  or  per- 
haps a  little  earlier,  a  certain  Master  Cla- 
ridge  published  "  The  Country  Calendar; 
or,  The  Shepherd  of  Banbury's  Rules 
to  know  of  the  Change  of  the  Weath- 
er." It  professed  to  be  based  upon  forty 
years'  experience,  and  is  said  to  have  met 
with  great  favor.  I  name  it  only  because 
it  embodies  these  old  couplets,  which 
still  lead  a  vagabond  life  up  and  down 
the  pages  of  country-almanacs  :  — 

"  If  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer, 
It  grows  the  worst  for 't  all  the  year." 

"  The  Welshman  had  rather  see  his  dam  on 

the  bier 
Than  to  see  a  fair  Februeer." 

"  When  April  blows  his  horn, 
It 's  good  both  for  hay  and  corn." 

"  A  cold  May  and  a  windy 
Makes  a  full  barn  and  a  findy." 

"  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
But  a  swarm  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly." 

Will  any  couplets  of  Tennyson  reap 
as  large  a  fame  ? 

About  the  same  period,  John  Mills, 

*  See  Article  of  Philip  Pussy,  M.  P.,  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  XIV. 


a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  published 
a  work  of  a  totally  different  character, 
—  being  very  methodic,  very  full,  very 
clear.  It  was  distributed  through  five 
volumes.  He  enforces  the  teachings  of 
Evelyn  and  Duhamel,  and  is  commen- 
datory of  the  views  of  Tull.  The  Roth- 
erham  plough  is  figured  in  his  work,  as 
well  as  thirteen  of  the  natural  grasses. 
He  speaks  of  potatoes  and  turnips  as  es- 
tablished crops,  and  enlarges  upon  their 
importance.  He  clings  to  the  Virgilian 
theory  of  small  farms,  and  to  the  better 
theory  of  thorough  tillage. 

In  1759  was  issued  the  seventh  edition 
of  Miller's  "  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  * 
in  which  was  for  the  first  time  adopted 
(in  English)  the  classical  system  of  Lin- 
naeus. If  I  have  not  before  alluded  to 
Philip  Miller,  it  is  not  because  he  is  un- 
deserving. He  was  a  correspondent  of 
the  chiefs  in  science  over  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  united  to  his  knowledge 
a  rare  practical  skill.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  famous  Chelsea  Gardens 
of  the  Apothecaries  Company.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  Chelsea  Church -yard, 
where  the  Fellows  of  the  Linnaean  and 
Horticultural  Societies  of  London  have 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Has 
the  reader  ever  sailed  up  the  Thames,  be- 
>yond  Westminster  ?  And  does  he  re- 
member a  little  spot  of  garden-ground, 
walled  in  by  dingy  houses,  that  lies  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  near  to  Chel- 
sea Hospital  ?  If  he  can  recall  two  gaunt, 
flat -topped  cedars  which  sentinel  the 
walk  leading  to  the  river-gate,  he  will 
have  the  spot  in  his  mind,  where,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  a  full  cen- 
tury before  the  Kew  parterres  were  laid 
down,  the  Chelsea  Garden  of  the  Apoth- 
ecaries Company  was  established.  It 
was  in  the  open  country  then  ;  and  even 
Philip  Miller,  in  1 722,  walked  to  his  work 
between  hedge -rows,  where  sparrows 
chirped  in  spring,  and  in  winter  the 
fieldfare  chattered:  but  the  town  has 
swallowed  it ;  the  city-smoke  has  starved 
it;  even  the  marble  image  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  in  its  centre  is  but  the  mummy 
*  First  published  in  1724. 
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of  a  statue.  Yet  in  the  Physic  Garden 
there  are  trees  struggling  still  which 
Philip  Miller  planted ;  and  I  can  readily 
believe,  that,  when  the  old  man,  at  seven- 
ty-eight, (through  some  quarrel  with  the 
Apothecaries,)  took  his  last  walk  to  the 
river-bank,  he  did  it  with  a  sinking  at 
the  heart  which  kept  by  him  till  he 
died. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  Thomas  Whate- 
ly,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  and 
of  whom,  from  the  scantiness  of  all  record 
of  his  life,  it  is  possible  to  say  only  very 
little.  He  lived  at  Nonsuch  Park,  in 
Surrey,  not  many  miles  from  London,  on 
the  road  to  Epsom.  He  was  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  being  at  one  time  secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  also  a 
member  of  Parliament.  But  I  enroll  him 
in  my  wet-day  service  simply  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  most  appreciative  and  most 
tasteful  treatise  upon  landscape-garden- 
ing which  has  ever  been  written,  —  not 
excepting  either  Price  or  Repton.  It 
is  entitled,  "  Observations  on  Modern 
Gardening,"  and  was  first  published  in 
1770.  It  was  the  same  year  translated 
into  French  by  Latapie,  and  was  to  the 
Continental  gardeners  the  first  revela- 
tion of  the  graces  which  belonged  to 
English  cultivated  landscape.  In  the 
course  of  the  book  he  gives  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  Blenheim,  Hagley,  Leas- 
owes,  Claremont,  and  several  other  well- . 
known  British  places.  He  treats  sep- 
arately of  Parks,  Water,  Farms,  Gar- 
dens, Ridings,  etc.,  illustrating  each 
with  delicate  and  tender  transcripts  of 
natural  scenes.  Now  he  takes  us  to  the 
cliffs  of  Matlock,  and  again  to  the  farm- 
flats  of  Woburn.  His  criticisms  upon 
the  places  reviewed  are  piquant,  full  of 
rare  apprehension  of  the  most  delicate 
natural  beauties,  and  based  on  princi- 
ples which  every  man  of  taste  must  ac- 
cept at  sight.  As  you  read  him,  he  does 
not  seem  so  much  a  theorizer  or  expound- 
er as  he  does  the  simple  interpreter  of 
graces  which  had  escaped  your  notice. 
His  suggestions  come  upon  you  with  such 
a  momentum  of  truthfulness,  that  you 
cannot  stay  to  challenge  them. 


There  is  no  argumentation,  and  no  oc- 
casion for  it.  On  such  a  bluff  he  tells 
us  wood  should  be  planted,  and  we  won- 
der that  a  hundred  people  had  not  said 
the  same  thing  before ;  on  such  a  river- 
meadow  the  grassy  level  should  lie  open 
.to  the  sun,  and  we  wonder  who  could 
ever  have  doubted  it.  Nor  is  it  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  alone,  I  think,  that  the  best 
things  we  hear  seem  always  to  have  a 
smack  of  oldness  in  them,  —  as  if  we  re- 
membered their  virtue.  "  Capital ! "  we 
say ;  "  but  has  n't  it  been  said  before  ?  " 
or,  "  Precisely !  I  wonder  I  did  n't  do  or 
say  the  same  thing  myself."  Whenever 
you  hear  such  criticisms  upon  any  per- 
formance, you  may  be  sure  that  it  has 
been  directed  by  a  sound  instinct  It 
is  not  a  sort  of  criticism  any  one  is  apt 
to  make  upon  flashy  rhetoric,  or  upon 
flash  gardening. 

Whately  alludes  to  the  analogy  be- 
tween landscape-painting  and  landscape- 
gardening  :  the  true  artists  in  either 
pursuit  aim  at  the  production  of  rich 
pictorial  effects,  but  their  means  are 
different.  Does  the  painter  seek  to  give 
steepness  to  a  declivity  ?  —  then  he  may 
add  to  his  shading  a  figure  or  two  toil- 
ing up.  The  gardener,  indeed,  cannot 
plant  a  man  there ;  but  a  copse  upon  the 
summit  will  add  to  the  apparent  height, 
and  he  may  indicate  the  difficulty  of  as- 
cent by  a  hand-rail  running  along  the 
path.  The  painter  will  extend  his  dis- 
tance by  the  diminuendo  of  his  moun- 
tains, or  of  trees  stretching  toward  the 
horizon :  the  gardener  has,  indeed,  no 
handling  of  successive  mountains,  but  he 
may  increase  apparent  distance  by  leafy 
avenues  leading  toward  the  limit  of 
vision  ;  he  may  even  exaggerate  the  ef- 
fect still  further  by  so  graduating  the 
size  of  his  trees  as  to  make  a  counterfeit 
perspective. 

When  I  read  such  a  book  as  this  of 
Whately's, — so  informed  and  leavened  as 
it  is  by  an  elegant  taste,  —  I  am  most 
painfully  impressed  by  the  shortcomings 
of  very  much  which  is  called  good  land- 
scape-gardening with  us.  As  if  serpen- 
tine walks,  and  glimpses  of  elaborated 
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turf-  ground,  and  dots  of  exotic  ever- 
greens in  little  circlets  of  spaded  earth, 
compassed  at  all  those  broad  effects 
which  a  good  designer  should  keep  in 
mind  !  We  are  gorged  with  petit-maitre- 
ism,  and  pretty  littlenesses  of  all  kinds. 
We  have  the  daintiest  of  walks,  and  the. 
rarest  of  shrubs,  and  the  best  of  drain- 
age ;  but  of  those  grand,  bold  effects 
which  at  once  seize  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and  inspire  it  with  new  worship  of 
Nature,  we  have  great  lack.  In  private 
grounds  we  cannot  of  course  command 
the  opportunity  which  the  long  tenure 
under  British  privilege  gives ;  but  the 
conservators  of  public  parks  have  scope 
and  verge ;  let  them  look  to  it,  that  their 
resources  be  not  wasted  in  the  niceties 
of  mere  gardening,  or  in  elaborate  archi- 
tectural devices.  Banks  of  blossoming 
shrubs  and  tangled  wild  vines  and  laby- 
rinthine walks  will  count  for  nothing 
in  park-effect,  when,  fifty  years  hence, 
the  scheme  shall  have  ripened,  and 
hoary  pines  pile  along  the  ridges,  and 
gaunt  single  trees  spot  here  and  there 
the  glades,  to  invite  the  noontide  way- 
farer. A  true  artist  should  keep  these 
ultimate  effects  always  in  his  eye,  —  ef- 
fects that  may  be  greatly  impaired,  if 
not  utterly  sacrificed,  by  an  injudicious 
multiplication  of  small  and  meretricious 
beauties,  which  in  no  way  conspire  to  the 
grand  and  final  poise  of  the  scene. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  so  enticing 
a  topic,  or  my  wet  day  will  run  over  into 
sunshine.  One  word  more,  however,  I 
have  to  say  of  the  personality  of  the  au- 
thor who  has  suggested  it.  The  reader 
of  Sparks's  Works  and  Life  of  Franklin 
may  remember,  that,  in  the  fourth  volume, 
under  the  head  of  "  Hutchinson's  Let- 
ters," the  Doctor  details  difficulties  which 
he  fell  into  in  connection  with  "  cer- 
tain papers  "  he  obtained  indirectly  from 
one  of  His  Majesty's  officials,  and  com- 
municated to  Thomas  Gushing,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  difficulty  in- 
volved others  besides  the  Doctor,  and  a 
duel  came  of  it  between  a  certain  Wil- 
liam Whately  and  Mr.  Temple.  This 


William  Whately  was  the  brother  of 
Thomas  Whately,  —  the  author  in  ques- 
tion,— and  secretary  to  Lord  Grenville,* 
in  which  capacity  he  died  in  1772.|  The 
"  papers  "  alluded  to  were  letters  from 
Governor  Hutchinson  and  others,  express- 
ing sympathy  with  the  British  Ministry 
in  their  efforts  to  enforce  a  grievous 
Colonial  taxation.  It  was  currently  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Secretary  Whately  was 
the  recipient  of  these  letters ;  and  upon 
their  being  made  public  after  his  death, 
Mr.  Whately,  his  brother  and  executor, 
conceived  that  Mr.  Temple  was  the  in- 
strument of  their  transfer.  Hence  the 
duel.  Dr.  Franklin,  however,  by  public 
letter,  declared  that  this  allegation  was 
ill-founded,  but  would  never  reveal  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted. The  Doctor  lost  his  place  of 
Postmaster- General  for  the  Colonies,  and 
was  egregiously  insulted  by  Wedderburn 
in  open  Council ;  but  he  could  console 
himself  with  the  friendship  of  such  men 
as  Lawyer  Dunning,  (one  of  the  suspect- 
ed authors  of  "  Junius,")  and  with  the 
eulogium  of  Lord  Chatham. 

There  are  three  more  names  belonging 
to  this  period  which  I  shall  bring  under 
review,  to  finish  up  my  day.  These  are 
Horace  Walpole,  (Lord  Orford,)  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Walpole 
was  the  proprietor  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  wrote  upon  gardening :  Burke  was 
the  owner  of  a  noble  farm  at  Beaconsfield, 
which  he  managed  with  rare  sagacity  : 
Goldsmith  could  never  claim  land  enough 
to  dig  a  grave  upon,  until  the  day  he  was 
buried  ;  but  he  wrote  the  story  of  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  the  sweet  poem 
of  "  The  Deserted  Village." 

I  take  a  huge  pleasure  in  dipping  from 
time  to  time  into  the  books  of  Horace 
Walpole,  and  an  almost  equal  pleasure 
in  cherishing  a  hearty  contempt  for  the 
man.  With  a  certain  native  cleverness, 
and  the  tact  of  a  showman,  he  paraded 

*  I  find  him  named,  in  Dodsley's  "  Annual 
Register"  for  1771,  "Keeper  of  His  Majesty's 
Private  Roads." 

t  Loudon  makes  an  error  in  giving  1780  as 
the  year  of  his  death.  < 
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his  resources,  whether  of  garden,  or  villa, 
or  memory,  or  ingenuity,  so  as  to  carry  a 
reputation  for  ability  that  he  never  has 
deserved.  His  money,  and  the  distinction 
of  his  father,  gave  him  an  association  with 
cultivated  people,  —  artists,  politicians, 
poets, — which  the  metal  of  his  own  mind 
would  never  have  found  by  reason  of  its 
own  gravitating  power.  He  courted  noto- 
riety in  a  way  that  would  have  made  him, 
if  a  poorer  man,  the  toadying  Boswell  of 
some  other  Johnson  giant,  and,  if  very 
poor,  the  welcome  buffoon  of  some  gossip- 
ing journal,  who  would  never  weary  of 
contortions,  and  who  would  brutify  him- 
self at  the  death,  to  kindle  an  admiring 
smile. 

He  writes  pleasantly  about  painters, 
and  condescendingly  of  gardeners  and 
gardening.  Of  the  special  beauties  of 
Strawberry  Hill  he  is  himself  historiog- 
rapher ;  elaborate  copper  plates,  elegant 
paper,  and  a  particularity  that  is  ludi- 
crous, set  forth  the  charms  of  a  villa  which 
never  supplied  a  single  incentive  to  cor- 
rect taste,  or  a  single  scene  that  has  the 
embalmment  of  genius.  He  tells  us  gran  d- 
ly  how  this  room  was  hung  with  crimson, 
and  that  other  with  gold  ;  how  "  the  tea- 
room was  adorned  with  green  paper  and 
prints,  ....  on  the  hearth,  a  large 
green  vase  of  German  ware,  with  a  spread 
eagle,  and  lizards  for  handles," — which 
vase  (if  the  observation  be  not  counted 
disloyal  by  sensitive  gentlemen)  must 
have  been  a  very  absurd  bit  of  pottery. 
"  On  a  shelf  and  brackets  are  two  pot- 
pourris of  Hankin  china ;  two  pierced  blue 
and  white  basons  of  old  Delft ;  and  two 
sceaus  [sic]  of  coloured  Seve  ;  a  blue  and 
white  vase  and  cover ;  and  two  old  Fay- 
en  ce  bottles." 

When  a  man  writes  about  his  own  fur- 
niture in  this  style  for  large  type  and 
quarto,  we  pity  him  more  than  if  he  had 
kept  to  such  fantastic  nightmares  as  the 
"  Castle  of  Otranto."  The  Earl  of  Orford 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  literary  abil- 
ities of  the  Earl  of  Bath :  have  any  of 
my  readers  ever  chanced  to  see  any  liter- 
ary work  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  ?  If  not,  I 
will  supply  the  omission,  in  the  shape  of 


a  ballad,  "  to  the  tune  of  a  former  song 
by  George  Bubb  Doddington."  It  is  en- 
titled, "  Strawberry  Hill." 

"  Some  cry  up  Giwnersbury, 

For  Sion  some  declare; 
And  some  say  that  with  Chiswick  House 

No  villa  can  compare. 
But  ask  the  beaux  of  Middlesex, 

Who  know  the  country  well, 
If  Strawb'ry  Hill,  if  Strawb'ry  Hill 

Don't  bear  away  the  bell  ? 

"  Since  Denham  sung  of  Cooper's, 

There  's  scarce  a  hill  around 
But  what  in  song  or  ditty 

Is  turned  to  fairy  ground. 
Ah,  peace  be  with  their  memories ! 

I  wish  them  wondrous  well ; 
But  Strawb'ry  Hill,  but  Strawb'ry  Hill 

Must  bear  away  the  bell." 

It  is  no  way  surprising  that  a  noble 
poet  capable  of  writing  such  a  ballad 
should  have  admired  the  villa  of  Horace 
Walpole  :  it  is  no  way  surprising  that  a 
proprietor  capable  of  admiring  such  a  bal- 
lad should  have  printed  his  own  glorifi- 
cation of  Strawberry  Hill. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  easy  grace 
and  the  piquancy  of  his  letters  ;  no  man 
could  ever  pour  more  delightful  twaddle 
into  the  ear  of  a  great  friend ;  no  man 
could  more  delight  in  doing  it,  if  only  the 
friend  were  really  great.  I  am  aware 
that  he  was  highly  cultivated,  —  that  he 
had  observed  widely  at  home  and  abroad, 
—  that  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  distin- 
guished circles ;  but  he  never  made  or 
had  a  real  friend ;  and  the  news  of  the 
old  man's  death  made  no  severer  shock 
than  if  one  of  his  Fayence  pipkins  had 
broken. 

But  what  most  irks  me  is  the  absurd 
dilettanteism  and  presumption  of  the  man. 
He  writes  a  tale  as  if  he  were  giving  dig- 
nity to  romance  ;  he  applauds  an  artist 
as  Dives  might  have  thrown  crumbs  to 
Lazarus ;  vain  to  the  last  degree  of  all 
that  he  wrote  or  said,  he  was  yet  too  fine 
a  gentleman  to  be  called  author ;  if  there 
had  been  a  way  of  printing  books,  with- 
out recourse  to  the  vulgar  media  of  type 
and  paper,  —  a  way  of  which  titled  gen- 
tlemen could  command  the  monopoly, — 
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I  think  lie  would  have  written  more.  As 
I  turn  over  the  velvety  pages  of  his  works, 
and  look  at  his  catalogues,  his  bon-mots, 
his  drawings,  his  affectations  of  magnifi- 
cence, I  seem  to  see  th'e  fastidious  old  man 
shuffling  with  gouty  step  up  and  down, 
from  drawing-room  to  library, —stopping 
here  and  there  to  admire  some  newly 
arrived  bit  of  pottery,  —  pulling  out  his 
golden  snuff-box,  and  whisking  a  delicate 
pinch  into  his  old  nostrils, — then  dusting 
his  affluent  shirt  -  frill  with  the  tips  of  his 
dainty  fingers,  with  an  air  of  gratitude  to 
Providence  for  having  created  so  fine  a 
gentleman  as  Horace  Walpole,  and  of 
gratitude  to  Horace  Walpole  for  having 
created  so  fine  a  place  as  Strawberry 
Hill. 

I  turn  from  this  ancient  specimen  of 
titled  elegance  to  a  consideration  of  Mr. 
Burke,  with  much  the  same  relief  with 
which  I  would  go  out  from  a  perfumed 
drawing-room  into  the  breezy  air  of  a 
June  morning.  Lord  Kames  has  told  us 
that  Mr.  Burke  preferred  oxen  to  horses 
for  field-labor ;  and  we  have  Burke's  let- 
ters to  his  bailiff,  showing  a  nice  attention 
to  the  economies  of  farming,  and  a  com- 
plete mastery  ot  its  working  details.  But 
more  than  anywhere  else  does  his  agri- 
cultural sagacity  declare  itself  in  his 
"  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity."  * 

Will  the  reader  pardon  me  the  tran- 
script of  a  passage  or  two  ?  "  It  is  a  peril- 
ous thing  to  try  experiments  on  the  far- 
mer. The  farmer's  capital  (except  in  a  few 
persons,  and  in  a  very  few  places)  is  far 
more  feeble  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
The  trade  is  a  very  poor  trade  ;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  great  risks  and  losses.  The  capi- 
tal, such  as  it  is,  is  turned  but  once  in  the 
year  ;  in  some  branches  it  requires  three 
years  before  the  money  is  paid  ;  I  believe 
never  less  than  three  in  the  turnip  and 

grass-land  course •  It  is  very  rare 

that  the  most  prosperous  farmer,  count- 
ing the  value  of  his  quick  and  dead  stock, 
the  interest  of  the  money  he  turns,  to- 
gether with  his  own  wages  as  a  bailiff  or 
overseer,  ever  does  make  twelve  or  fifteen 
per  centum  by  the  year  on  his  capital. 
*  Presented  to  William  Pitt,  1795. 


In  most  parts  of  England  which  have 
fallen  within  my  observation,  I  have  rare- 
ly known  a  farmer  who  to  his  own  trade 
has  not  added  some  other  employment  or 
traffic,  that,  after  a  course  of  the  most  un- 
remitting parsimony  and  labor,  and  per- 
severing in  his  business  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  died  worth  more  than  paid  his 
debts,  leaving  his  posterity  to  continue  in 
nearly  the  same  equal  conflict  between 
industry  and  want  in  which  the  last  pre- 
decessor, and  a  long  line  of  predecessors 
before  him,  lived  and  died." 

In  confirmation  of  this  last  statement, 
I  may  mention  that  Samuel  Ireland,  writ- 
ing in  1792,  ("  Picturesque  Views  on  the 
River  Thames,")  speaks  of  a  farmer  nam- 
ed Wapshote,  near  Chertsey,  whose  an- 
cestors had  resided  on  the  place  ever 
since  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  and 
amid  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  cen- 
turies, not  one  of  the  descendants  had 
either  bettered  or  marred  his  fortunes. 
The  truthfulness  of  the  story  is  confirmed 
in  a  number  of  the  "  Monthly  Review  " 
for  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Burke  commends  the  excellent  and 
most  useful  works  of  his  "  friend  Arthur 
Young,"  (of  whom  I  shall  have  somewhat 
to  say  another  time,)  but  regrets  that 
he  should  intimate  the  largeness  of  a  far- 
mer's profits.  He  discusses  the  drill-cul- 
ture, (for  wheat,)  which,  he  says,  is  well, 
provided  "  the  soil  is  not  excessively 
heavy,  or  encumbered  with  large,  loose 
stones,  and  provided  the  most  vigilant 
superintendence,  the  most  prompt  activ- 
ity, which  has  no  such  day  as  to-morrow 
in  its  calendar,*  combine  to  speed  the 
plough ;  in  this  case  I  admit,"  he  says, 
"  its  superiority  over  the  old  and  general 
methods."  And  again  he  says, — "It  re- 
quires ten  times  more  of  labor,  of  vigil- 
ance, of  attention,  of  skill,  and,  let  me 
add,  of  good  fortune  also,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  farmer  with  success,  than 
what  belongs  to  any  other  trade." 

May  not  "A  Farmer"  take  a  little 
pride  in  such  testimony  as  this  ? 

*  At  that  day,  horse-hoeing,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, was  understood  to  form  part  of  what 
was  counted  drill-culture. 
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One  of  his  biographers  tells  us,  that,  in 
his  later  years,  the  neighbors  saw  him  on 
one  occasion,  at  his  home  of  Beaconsfield, 
leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  favorite 
old  horse,  (which  had  the  privilege  of  the 
lawn,)  and  sobbing.  Whereupon  the  gos- 
siping villagers  reported  the  great  man 
crazed.     Ay,  crazed,  —  broken  by  the 
memory  of  his  only  and  lost  son  Richard, 
with  whom  this  aged  saddle-horse  had 
been  a  special  favorite, — crazed,  no  doubt, 
at   thought  of  the   strong   young   hand 
whose  touch  the  old  beast  waited  for  in 
vain, — crazed  and  broken, — an  oak,  ruin- 
ed and  blasted  by  storms.  The  great  mind 
in  this  man  was  married  to  a  great  heart. 
It  is  almost  with  a  feeling  of  awe  that 
I  enter  upon  my  wet -day  studies  the 
name  of  Oliver  Goldsmith :    I  love  so 
much  his  tender  story  of  the  good  Vicar ; 
I  love  so  much  his  poems.     The  world  is 
accustomed  to  regard  that  little  novel, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  bargained  away  for 
sixty  guineas,  as  a  rural  tale :  it  is  so 
quiet ;  it  is  so  simple ;  its  atmosphere  is 
altogether  so  redolent  of  the  country. 
And  yet  all,  save  some  few  critical  read- 
ers, will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
is  not  a  picture  of  natural  scenery  in  the 
book  of  any  length ;  and  wherever  an 
allusion  of  the  kind  appears,  it  does  not 
bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  familiar  with 
the  country,   and   practically   at  home 
there.     The  Doctor  used  to  go  out  upon 
the  Edgeware  road,  —  not  for  his  love 
of  trees,  but  to  escape  noise  and  duns. 
Yet  we  overlook  literalness,  charmed  as 
we  are  by  the  development  of  his  charac- 
ters and  by  the  sweet  burden  of  his  story. 
The  statement  may  seem  extraordinary, 
but  I  could  transcribe  every  rural,  out-of- 
door  scene  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
upon  a  single  half-  page  of  foolscap.    Of 
the  first  home  of  the  Vicar  we  have  on- 
ly this  account :  —  "  We  had  an  elegant 
house,  situated  in  a  fine  country  and  a 
good  neighborhood."  Of  his  second  home 
there  is  this  more  full  description  r— "  Our 
little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  sloping  hill,  sheltered  with  a  beauti- 
ful underwood  behind,  and  a  prattling 
river  before :  on  one  side  a  meadow,  on 


the  other  a  green.  My  farm  consisted  of 
about  twenty  acres  of  excellent  land,  hav- 
ing given  a  hundred  pounds  for  my  prede- 
cessor's good-will.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  neatness  of  my  little  inclosures  :  the 
elms  and  hedge -rows  appearing  with  in- 
expressible beauty.  My  house  consisted 
of  but  one  story,  and  was  covered  with 
thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  great  snug- 
ness."  It  is  quite  certain  that  an  author 
familiar  with  the  country,  and  with  a 
memory  stocked  with  a  multitude  of  kin- 
dred scenes,  would  have  given  a  more 
determinate  outline  to  this  picture.  But 
whether  he  would  have  given  to  his  defi- 
nite outline  the  fascination  that  belongs 
to  the  vagueness  of  Goldsmith,  is  wholly 
another  question. 

Again,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  Mr.  Burch- 
ell  is  called  upon  to  assist  the  Vicar  and 
his  family  in  "  saving  an  after  -  growth 
of  hay."  "  Our  labors,"  he  says,  "  went 
on  lightly ;  we  turned  the  swath  to  the 
wind."  It  is  plain  that  Goldsmith  never 
saved  much  hay  ;  turning  a  swath  to  the 
wind  may  be  a  good  way  of  making  it, 
but  it  is  a  slow  way  of  gathering  it.  In 
the  eighth  chapter  of  this  charming  story, 
the  Doctor  says,  —  "  Our  family  dined  in 
the  field,  and  we  sat,  or  rather  reclined, 
round  a  temperate  repast,  our  cloth  spread 
upon  the  hay.  To  heighten  our  satisfac- 
tion, the  blackbirds  answered  each  other 
from  opposite  hedges,  the  familiar  red- 
breast came  and  pecked  the  crumbs  from 
our  hands,  and  every  sound  seemed  but 
the  echo  of  tranquillity."  This  is  very 
fascinating ;  but  it  is  the  veriest  roman- 
ticism of  country-life.  Such  sensible  girls 
as  Olivia  and  Sophia  would,  I  am  quite 
sure,  never  have  spread  the  dinner-cloth 
upon  hay,  which  would  most  surely  have 
set  all  the  gravy  aflow,  if  the  platters  had 
not  been  fairly  overturned  ;  and  as  for  the 
redbreasts,  (with  that  rollicking  boy  Moses 
in  my  mind,)  I  think  they  must  have  been 
terribly  tame  birds. 

But  this  is  only  a  farmer's  criticism, — a 
Crispin  feeling  the  bunions  on  some  Phid 
ian  statue.  And  do  I  think  the  less  of 
Goldsmith,  because  he  wantoned  with  the 
literalism  of  the  country,  and  laid  on  his 
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prismatic  colors  of  romance  where  only 
white  light  lay  ?  Not  one  whit.  It  on- 
ly shows  how  Genius  may  discard  utter 
faithfulness  to  detail,  if  only  its  song  is 
charged  with  a  general  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  that  fill  our  ears  and  our 
hearts. 

As  for  Goldsmith's  verse,  who  does  not 
love  it  ?  It  is  wicked  to  consume  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  with  extracts  from 
a  poem  that  is  our  daily  food,  else  I  would 
string  them  all  down  this  column  and  the 
next,  and  every  one  should  have  a  breezy 
reminder  of  the  country  in  it.  Not  all  the 
arts  of  all  the  modernists, — not  "  Maud," 


with  its  garden  -  song,  —  not  the  caged 
birds  of  K-illingworth,  singing  up  and 
down  the  village-street,  —  not  the  heath- 
er-bells out  of  which  the  springy  step  of 
Jean  Ingelow  crushes  perfume,  —  shall 
make  me  forget  the  old,  sweet,  even  flow 
of  the  "  Deserted  Village." 

Down  with  it,  my  boy,  from  the  third 
shelf !  G-O-L-D-S-M-I-T-H  —  a  worker  in 
gold  —  is  on  the  back. 

And  I  sit  reading  it  to  myself,  as  a  fog 
comes  weltering  in  from  the  sea,  cover- 
ing all  the  landscape,  save  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  city  -  spires,  which  peer 
above  the  drift -like  beacons. 


THE  EEAPER'S  DREAM. 

THE  road  was  lone  ;  the  grass  was  dank 

With  night-dews  on  the  briery  bank 

Whereon  a  weary  reaper  sank. 

His  garb  was  old, — his  visage  tanned; 

The  rusty  sickle  in  his  hand 

Could  find  no  work  in  all  the  land. 

He  saw  the  evening's  chilly  star 

Above  his  native  vale  afar ; 

A  moment  on  the  horizon's  bar 

It  hung,  —  then  sank  as  with  a  sigh  : 

And  there  the  crescent  moon  went  by, 

An  empty  sickle  down  the  sky. 

To  soothe  his  pain,  Sleep's  tender  palm 
Laid  on  his  brow  its  touch  of  balm,  — 
His  brain  received  the  slumberous  calm ; 
And  soon,  that  angel  without  name, 
Her  robe  a  dream,  her  face  the  same, 
The  giver  of  sweet  visions,  came. 

She  touched  his  eyes :  no  longer  sealed, 
They  saw  a  troop  of  reapers  wield 
Their  swift  blades  in  a  ripened  field : 
At  each  thrust  of  their  snowy  sleeves, 
A  thrill  ran  through  the  future  sheaves, 
Rustling  like  rain  on  forest-leaves. 

They  were  not  brawny  men  who  bowed 
With  harvest-voices  rou^h  and  loud, 

O  ' 

But  spirits  moving  as  a  cloud : 
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Like  little  lightnings  in  their  hold, 
The  silver  sickles  manifold 
Slid  musically  through  the  gold. 

Oh,  bid  the  morning-stars  combine 
To  match  the  chorus  clear  and  fine 
That  rippled  lightly  down  the  line,  — 
A  cadence  of  celestial  rhyme, 
•  The  language  of  that  cloudless  clime, 

To  which  their  shining  hands  kept  time  ! 

Behind  them  lay  the  gleaming  rows, 

Like  those  long  clouds  the  sunset  shows 

On  amber  meadows  of  repose  : 

But  like  a  wind  the  binders  bright  •      < 

Soon  followed  in  their  mirthful  might, 

And  swept  them  into  sheaves  of  light. 

Doubling  the  splendor  of  the  plain, 
There  rolled  the  great  celestial  wain 
To  gather  in  the  fallen  grain  : 
Its  frame  was  built  of  golden  bars, 
Its  glowing  wheels  were  lit  with  stars, 
The  royal  Harvest's  car  of  cars. 

The  snowy  yoke  that  drew  the  load 
On  gleaming  hoofs  of  silver  trode, 
And  music  was  its  only  goad : 
To  no  command  of  word  or  beck 
It  moved,  and  felt  no  other  check 
Than  one  white  arm  laid  on  the  neck,  — 

The  neck  whose  light  was  overwound 
With  bells  of  lilies,  ringing  round 
Their  odors  till  the  air  was  drowned : 
The  starry  foreheads  meekly  borne, 
With  garlands  looped  from  horn  to  horn, 
Shone  like  the  many-colored  morn. 

The  field  was  cleared.     Home  went  the  bands, 
Like  children  linking  happy  hands 
While  singing  through  their  father's  lands  ; 
Or,  arms  about  each  other  thrown, 
With  amber  tresses  backward  blown, 
They  moved  as  they  were  Music's  own. 

The  vision  brightening  more  and  more, 

He  saw  the  garner's  glowing  door, 

And  sheaves,  like  sunshine,  strew  the  floor,  — 

The  floor  was  jasper,  —  golden  flails, 

Swift  sailing  as  a  whirlwind  sails, 

Throbbed  mellow  music  down  the  vales. 
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He  saw  the  mansion,  —  all  repose,  — 
Great  corridors  and  porticos 
Propped  with  the  columns'  shining  rows  ; 
And  these  —  for  beauty  was  the  rule — 
The  polished  pavements,  hard  and  cool, 
Redoubled,  like  a  crystal  pool. 

And  there  the  odorous  feast  was  spread : 
The  fruity  fragrance  widely  shed 
Seemed  to  the  floating  music  wed. 
Seven  angels,  like  the  Pleiad  Seven, 
Their  lips  to  silver  clarions  given, 
Blew  welcome  round  the  walls  of  heaven. 

•  In  skyey  garments,  silky  thin, 

The  glad  retainers  floated  in,  — 
A  thousand  forms,  and  yet  no  din  : 
And  from  the  visage  of  the  Lord, 
Like  splendor  from  the  Orient  poured, 
A  smile  illumined  all  the  board. 

Far  flew  the  music's  circling  sound, 
Then  floated  back  with  soft  rebound, 
To  join,  not  mar,  the  converse  round,  — 
Sweet  notes  that  melting  still  increased, 
Such  as  ne'er  cheered  the  bridal  feast 
Of  king  in  the  enchanted  East. 

Did  any  great  door  ope  or  close, 
It  seemed  the  birth-time  of  repose,  — 
The  faint  sound  died  where  it  arose  ; 
And  they  who  passed  from  door  to  door, 
Their  soft  feet  on  the  polished  floor 
Met  their  soft  shadows,  —  nothing  more. 

Then  once  again  the  groups  were  drawn 
Through  corridors,  or  down  the  lawn, 
Which  bloomed  in  beauty  like  a  dawn  : 
Where  countless  fountains  leap  alway, 
Veiling  their  silver  heights  in  spray, 
The  choral  people  held  their  way. 

There,  'mid  the  brightest,  brightly  shone 
Dear  forms  he  loved  in  years  agone,  — 
The  earliest  loved,  —  the  earliest  flown  : 
He  heard  a  mother's  sainted  tongue, 
A  sister's  voice  who  vanished  young, 
While  one  still  dearer  sweetly  sung  ! 


No  further  might  the  scene  unfold, 
The  gazer's  voice  could  not  withhold, 
The  very  rapture  made  him  bold  : 
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He  cried  aloud,  with  clasped  hands, 
"  O  happy  fields !  O  happy  bands, 
Who  reap  the  never-failing  lands  ! 

"  O  master  of  these  broad  estates, 

Behold,  before  your  very  gates 

A  worn  and  wanting  laborer  waits  ! 

Let  me  but  toil  amid  your  grain, 

Or  be  a  gleaner  on  the  plain. 

So  I  may  leave  these  fields  of  pain  !  , 

"  A  gleaner,  I  will  follow  far, 
With  never  look  or  word  to  mar, 
Behind  the  Harvest's  yellow  car : 
All  day  my  hand  shall  constant  be, 
And  every  happy  eve  shall  see 
The  precious  burden  borne  to  Thee  ! " 

At  morn  some  reapers  neared  the  place, 
Strong  men,  whose  feet  recoiled  apace, — 
Then  gathering  round  the  upturned  face, 
They  saw  the  lines  of  pain  and  care, 
Yet  read  in  the  expression  there 
The  look  as  of  an  answered  prayer. 


THE  NEW -EN  GLAND  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

IN  the  first  week  of  March,  1689,  Sir  fees  were  demanded  for  the  transaction 
Edmund  Andros  returned  to  Boston  from  of  business  in  the  courts  and  public  offi- 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  ces.  Town-meetings  were  forbidden,  ex- 
Maine.  He  had  now  governed  New  cept  one  to  be  held  in  each  year  for  the 
England  more  than  two  years  for  King  choice  of  assessing-officers.  The  ancient 
James  II.,  imitating,  in  his  narrow  titles  to  land  in  the  Colony  were  declar- 
sphere,  the  insolent  despotism  of  his  ed  to  be  worthless,  and  proprietors  were 
master.  required  to  secure  themselves  by  taking 

The  people  had  no  share  in  the  gov-  out  new  patents  from  the  Governor,  for 

ernment,  which  was  conducted  by  An-  which  high  prices  were  extorted.  Com- 

dros  with  the  aid  of  Counsellors  appoint-  plaint  of  these  usurpations  was  severely 

ed  by  the  King.  Some  of  these  were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  An 

the  Governor's  creatures,  —  English  ad-  order  that  "no  man  should  remove  out 

venturers,  who  came  to  make  their  for-  of  the  country  without  the  Governor's 

tunes.  Their  associates  of  a  different  char-  leave  "  cut  off  whatever  small  chance 

acter  were  so  treated  that  they  absent-  existed  of  obtaining  redress  in  England, 

ed  themselves  from  the  Council  -  Board,  The  religious  feelings  of  the  people  were 

and  at  length  not  even  formal  meetings  outraged.  The  Governor  directed  the 

were  held.  Heavy  taxes  were  arbitrarily  opening  of  the  Old.  South  Church  in 

imposed  on  the  inhabitants.  Excessive  Boston  for  worship  according  to  the 
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English  ritual.  If  the  demand  had 
been  for  the  use  of  the  building  for  a 
mass,  or  for  a  carriage-house  for  Jugger- 
naut, it  would  scarcely  have  given  great- 
er displeasure. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1688,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  led  a  thousand  New-England 
soldiers  into  Maine  against  the  Indians. 
His  operations  there  were  unfortunate. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy.  The 
fatigue  of  long  marches  through  an  un- 
settled country  was  excessive.  Sickness 
spread  among  the  companies.  Shelter 
and  hospital-stores  had  been  insufficient- 
ly provided.  The  Indians  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  there  laughed  at  the  invader. 

The  costliness,  discomforts,  and  miser- 
able ill-success  of  this  expedition,  while 
they  occasioned  clamor  in  the  camp, 
sharpened  the  discontents  existing  at  the 
capital.  Suspicions  prevailed  of  treach- 
ery on  the  Governor's  part,  for  he  was 
well  known  to  be  without  the  excuse  of 
incompetence.  Plausible  stories  were 
told  of  his  being  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  murderous  Indians.  An  appre- 
hension that  he  was  instructed  by  his 
Popish  master  to  turn  New  England 
over  to  the  French,  in  the  contingency 
of  a  popular  outbreak  in  England,  was 
confirmed  by  reports  of  French  men-of- 
war  hovering  along  the  coast  for  the 
consummation  of  that  object.  When,  in 
mid-winter,  Andros  was  informed  of  the 
fears  entertained  at  Court  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  commanding  His  Majes- 
ty's subjects  in  New  England,  and  es- 
pecially all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to 
be  on  the  alert,  should  any  foreign  fleet 
approach,  to  resist  such  landing  or  inva- 
sion as  might  be  attempted.  Not  cause- 
lessly, even  if  unjustly,  the  Governor's 
object  was  understood  to  be  to  hold  New 
England  for  King  James,  if  possible, 
should  the  parent  -  country  reassert  its 
rights. 

Of  course,  no  friendly  welcome  met 
him,  when,  on  the  heels  of  his  proclama- 
tion, he  returned  to  Boston  from  the  East- 
ern Country.  He  was  himself  so  out  of 
humor  as  to  be  hasty  and  imprudent,  and 


one  of  his  first  acts  quickened  the  pop- 
ular resentment.  The  gloomy  and  jeal- 
ous state  of  men's  minds  had  gained  some 
degree  of  credit  for  a  story  that  he  had  fur- 
nished the  hostile  natives  with  ammunition 
for  the  destruction  of  the  force  under  his 
command.  An  Indian  declared,  in  the 
hearing  of  some  inhabitants  of  Sudbury, 
that  he  knew  this  to  be  true.  Two  of 
the  townsmen  took  the  babbler  to  Bos- 
ton, ostensibly  to  be  punished  for  his  li- 
cense of  speech.  The  Governor  treated 
the  informers  with  great  harshness,  put 
them  under  heavy  bonds,  and  sent  one 
of  them  to  jail.  The  comment  of  the 
tame  was  not  unnatural  nor  uncandid :  — 
"  Although  no  man  does  accuse  Sir  Ed- 
mund merely  upon  Indian  testimony,  yet 
let  it  be  duly  weighed  whether  it  might 
not  create  suspicion  and  an  astonishment 
in  the  people  of  New  England,  in  that 
he  did  not  punish  the  Indians  who  thus 
charged  him,  but  the  English  who  com- 
plained of  them  for  it." 

The  nine-days'  wonder  of  this  trans- 
action was  not  over,  when  tidings  of  far 
more  serious  import  claimed  the  public 
ear.  On  the  fourth  day  of  April,  a 
young  man  named  John  Winslow  arrived 
at  Boston  from  the  Island  of  Nevis,  bring- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Declarations  issued  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  on  his  landing  in 
England.  Winslow's  story  is  best  told 
in  the  words  of  an  affidavit  made  by  him 
some  months  after. 

"  Being  at  Nevis,"  he  says,  "  there 
came  in  a  ship  from  some  part  of  Eng- 
land with  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Dec- 
larations, and  brought  news  also  of  his 
happy  proceedings  in  England,  with  his 
entrance  there,  which  was  very  welcome 
news  to  me,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  so 
to  the  rest  of  the  people  in  New  England ; 
and  I,  being  bound  thither,  and  very  will- 
ing to  convey  such  good  news  with  me, 
gave  four  shillings  sixpence  for  the  said 
Declarations,  on  purpose  to  let  the  peo- 
ple in.  New  England  understand  what 
a  speedy  deliverance  they  might  expect 
from  arbitrary  power.  We  arrived  at 
Boston  harbor  the  fourth  day  of  April 
following ;  and  as  soon  as  I  came  home  to 
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my  house,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  under- 
standing I  brought  the  Prince's  Declara- 
tions with  me,  sent  the  Sheriff  to  me.  So 
I  went  along  with  him  to  the  Governor's 
house,  and,  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  he  asked 
me  why  I  did  not  come  and  tell  him  the 
news.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  not  my 
duty,  neither  was  it  customary  for  any 
passenger  to  go  to  the  Governor,  when  the 
master  of  the  ship  had  been  with  him  be- 
fore, and  told  him  the  news.  He  asked 
me  where  the  Declarations  I  brought 
with  me  were.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
tell,  being  afraid  to  let  him  have  them, 
because  he  would  not  let  the  people  know 
any  news.  He  told  me  I  was  a  saucy 
fellow,  and  bid  the  Sheriff  carry  me  away 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  and  as  we 
were  going,  I  told  the  Sheriff  I  would 
choose  my  Justice.  He  told  me,  No,  I 
must  go  before  Dr.  Bullivant,  one  picked 
on  purpose  (as  I  judged)  for  the  business. 
Well,  I  told  him,  I  did  not  care  who  I 
went  before,  for  I  knew  my  cause  was 
good.  So  soon  as  I  came  in,  two  more 
of  the  Justices  dropped  in,  Charles  Lidg- 
ett  and  Francis  Foxcroft,  such  as  the 
former,  fit  for  the  purpose.  So  they  ask- 
ed me  for  my  papers.  I  told  them  I 
would  not  let  them  have  them,  by  reason 
they  kept  all  the  news  from  the  people. 
.So  when  they  saw  they  could  not  get  what 
I  bought  with  my  money,  they  sent  me  to 
prison  for  bringing  traitorous  and  trea- 
sonable libels  and  papers  of  news,  not- 
withstanding I  offered  them  security  to 
the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds." 

The  intelligence  which  reached  Wins- 
low  at  Nevis,  and  was  brought  thence  by 
him  to  Boston,  could  scarcely  have  em- 
braced transactions  in  England  of  a  later 
date  than  the  first  month  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Within 
that  time,  the  result  of  the  expedition 
was  extremely  doubtful.  There  had  been 
no  extensive  rising  against  the  King,. and 
every  day  of  delay  was  in  his  favor.  He 
had  a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  and  it 
had  been  repeatedly  shown  how  insecure 
were  any  calculations  upon  popular  dis- 
content in  England,  when  an  occasion 
arose  for  putting  English  loyalty  to  the 


last  proof.  Should  the  clergy,  after  all, 
be  true  to  their  assertions  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  unqualified  obedience,— should  the 
army  be  faithful, — should  the  King,  by 
artifice  or  by  victory,  attract  to  his  side 
the  wavering  mass  of  his  subjects,  and 
expel  the  Dutch  invader,  —  there  would 
be  an  awful  reckoning  for  all  who  had  tak- 
en part  against  the  Court.  The  proceed- 
ings after  the  insurrection  under  Mon- 
mouth  had  not  entirely  shown  how  cruel 
James  could  be.  His  position  then  had 
been  far  less  critical  than  now.  Then  he 
enjoyed  some  degree  of  popular  esteem, 
and  the  preparations  against  him  were 
not  on  a  formidable  scale.  Now  he  was 
thoroughly  frightened.  In  proportion  to 
his  present  alarm  would  be  his  fury,  if 
he  should  come  off  victorious.  The  last 
chance  was  pending.  If  now  resisted 
in  vain,  he  would  be  henceforward  irre- 
sistible. Englishmen  who  should  now  op- 
pose their  king  must  be  sure  to  conquer 
him,  or  they  lost  all  security  for  proper- 
ty, liberty,  and  life.  Was  it  any  way 
prudent  for  the  feeble  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, divided  by  parties,  and  with  its 
administration  in  the  hands  of  a  tool  of 
the  tyrant,  to  attempt  to  throw  itself  into 
the  contest  at  this  doubtful  stage  ? 

It  is  unavoidable  to  suppose  that  these 
considerations  were  anxiously  weighed  by 
the  patriots  of  Massachusetts  after  the 
reception  of  the  intelligence  from  Eng- 
land. It  is  natural  to  believe,  that,  dur- 
ing the  fortnight  which  followed,  there 
were  earnest  arguments  between  the 
more  and  the  less  sanguine  portions  of 
the  people.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
leaders,  who  had  most  to  fear  from  rash- 
ness, if  it  should  be  followed  by  defeat, 
pleaded  for  forbearance,  or  at  least  for 
delay.  If  any  of  them  took  a  different 
part,  they  took  it  warily,  and  so  as  not 
to  be  publicly  committed.  But  the  peo- 
ple's blood  Avas  up.  Though  any  day  now 
might  bring  tidings  which  would  assure 
them  whether  a  movement  of  theirs  would 
be  safe  or  disastrous,  their  impatience 
could  not  be  controlled.  If  .the  leaders 
would  not  lead,  some  of  the  followers 
must  take  their  places.  Massachusetts 
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must  at  all  events  have  her  share  in  the 
struggle,— and  her  share,  if  King  James 
should  conquer,  in  the  ruin. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Andros  saw 
threatening  signs,  as,  when  next  heard 
of,  he  was  within  the  walls  of  the  work 
on  Fort  Hill.  Two  weeks  had  passed 
after  Winslow  came  with  his  news,  when 
suddenly,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day, 
without  any  note  of  preparation,  Boston 
was  all  astir.  At  the  South  end  of  the 
town  a  rumor  spread  that  armed  men 
were  collecting  at  the  North  end.  At 
the  North  it  was  told  that  there  was  a 
bustle  and  a  rising  at  the  South ;  and  a 
party  having  found  Captain  George,  of 
the  Rose  frigate,  on  shore,  laid  hands  on 
him,  and  put  him  under  a  guard.  "  About 
nine  of  the  clock  the  drums  beat  through 
the  town,  and  an  ensign  was  set  up  upon 
the  beacon."  Presently  Captain  Hill 
marched  his  company  up  King  [State] 
Street,  escorting  Bradstreet,  Danforth, 
Richards,  Cooke,  Addington,  and  others 
of  the  old  Magistrates,  who  proceeded 
together  to  the  Council-Chamber.  Mean- 
time, Secretary  Randolph,  Counsellor 
Bullivant,  Sheriff  Sherlock,  and  "  many 
more  "  of  the  Governor's  party,  were  ap- 
prehended and  put  in  gaol.  The  gaol- 
er was  added  to  their  company,  and  his 
function  was  intrusted  to  "  Scates,  the 
bricklayer." 

About  noon,  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  conferring  together  in  the  Council- 
Chamber  appeared  in  the  eastern  gal- 
lery of  the  Town-House  in  King  Street, 
and  there  read  to  the  assembled  people 
what  was  entitled  a  "  Declaration  of  the  ' 
Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  Inhabitants 
of  Boston,  and  the  Country  Adjacent." 
The  document  contains  a  brief  narrative 
of  the  oppressibns  that  had  been  suffered 
by  the  Colony,  under  the  recent  malad- 
ministration. Towards  the  end  it  refers 
in  a  few  words  to  "  the  noble  undertak- 
ing of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  preserve 
the  three  kingdoms  from  the  horrible 
brinks  of  Popery  and  Slavery,  and  to 
bring  to  a  condign  punishment  those 
worst  of  men  by  whom  English  liberties 
have  been  destroyed."  One  point  was 


delicate ;  for  among  the  recent  Counsel- 
lors of  the  Governor  had  been  considera- 
ble men,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  here- 
after act  with  the  people.  It  is  thus 
disposed  of:  — "  All  the  Council  were 
not  engaged  in  these  ill  actions,  but  those 
of  them  which  were  true  lovers  of  their 
country  were  seldom  admitted  to,  and 
seldomer  consulted  at,  the  debates  which 
produced  these  unrighteous  things.  Care 
was  taken  to  keep  them  under  disad- 
vantages, and  the  Governor,  with  five  or 
six  more,  did  what  they  would."  The 
Declaration  concludes  as  follows :  — 

"  We  do  therefore  seize  upon  the  per- 
sons of  those  few  ill  men  which  have  been 
(next  to  our  sins)  the  grand  authors  of 
our  miseries;  resolving  to  secure  them, 
for  what  justice,  orders  from  his  High- 
ness, with  the  English  Parliament,  shall 
direct,  lest,  ere  we  are  aware,  we  find 
(what  we  may  fear,  being  on  all  sides  in 
danger)  ourselves  to  be  by  them  given 
away  to  a  foreign  power  before  such  or- 
ders can  reach  unto  us ;  for  which  orders 
we  now  humbly  wait.  In  the  mean  time, 
firmly  believing  that  we  have  endeavor- 
ed nothing  but  what  mere  duty  to  God 
and  our  country  calls  for  at  our  hands, 
we  commit  our  enterprise  unto  the  bless- 
ing of  Him  who  hears  the  cry  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  advise  all  our  neighbors, 
for  whom  we  have  thus  ventured  our- 
selves, to  join  with  us  in  prayers  and  all 
just  actions  for  the  defence  of  the  land." 

Andros  sent  the  son  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice with  a  message  to  the  ministers,  and 
to  two  or  three  other  considerable  citi- 
zens, inviting  them  to  the  Fort  for  a  con- 
ference, which  they  declined.  Meanwhile 
the  signal  on  Beacon  Hill  had  done  its 
office,  and  by  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, in  addition  to  twenty  companies  in 
Boston  under  arms,  several  hundred  sol- 
diers were  seen  on  the  Charlestown  side, 
ready  to  cross  over.  Fifteen  principal 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  lately  Counsel- 
lors, and  others  Assistants  under  the  old 
Charter,  signed  a  summons  to  Andros. 
"  We  judge  it  necessary,"  they  wrote, 
"  you  forthwith  surrender  and  deliver  up 
the  government  and  fortification,  to  be 
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preserved  and  disposed  according  to  or- 
der and  direction  from  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  suddenly  is  expected  may  ar- 
rive, promising  all  security  from  violence 
to  yourself  or.  any  of  your  gentlemen  or 
soldiers  in  person  or  estate.  Otherwise 
we  are  assured  they  will  endeavor  the 
taking  of  the  fortification  by  storm,  if  any 
opposition  be  made." 

"  The  frigate,  upon  the  news,  put  out 
all  her  flags  and  pendants,  and  opened 
all  her  ports,  and  with  all  speed  made 
ready  for  fight,  under  the  command  of 
the  lieutenant,  he  swearing  that  he  would 
die  before  she  should  be  taken."  He 
sent  a  boat  to  bring  off  Andros  and  his 
attendants;  but  it  had  scarcely  touched 
the  beach  when  the  crew  were  encoun- 
tered and  overpowered  by  the  party  from 
the  Town-House,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  John  Nelson,  was  bearing 
the  summons  to  the  Governor.  The  boat 
was  kept,  with  the  sailors  manning  it, 
who  were  disarmed.  Andros  and  his 
friends  withdrew  again  within  the  Fort, 
from  which  they  had  come  down  to  go 
on  board  the  frigate.  Nelson  disposed 
his  party  on  two  sides  of  the  Fort,  and 
getting  possession  of  some  cannon  in  an 
outwork,  pointed  them  against  the  walls. 
The  soldiers  within  were  daunted.  The 
Governor  asked  a  suspension  of  the  at- 
tack till  he  should  send  West  and  anoth- 
er person  to  confer  with  the  Provisional 
Council  at  the  Town-House.  The  reply, 
•whatever  it  was,  decided  him  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  he  and  his  party  "  came  forth 
from  the  Fort,  and  went  disarmed  to  the 
Town-House,  and  from  thence,  some  to 
the  close  gaol,  and  the  Governor,  under 
a  guard,  to  Mr.  Usher's  house." 

So  ended  the  first  day  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  Castle  arid  the  frigate  were 
still  defiant  in  the  harbor.  The  nine- 
teenth of  April  is  a  red-letter  day  in 
Massachusetts.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  1861,  Massachusetts  fought  her 
way  through  Baltimore  to  the  rescue 
of  the  imperilled  capital  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1775,  she  began  at  Lexington  the  war 
of  American  Independence.  On  the 


nineteenth  of  April,  1689,  King  James's 
Governor  was  brought  to  yield  the  Cas- 
tle of  Boston  by  a  threat,  that,  "  if  he 
would  not  give  it  presently,  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  he  would  be  exposed  to 
the  rage  of  the  people."  A  party  of  Co- 
lonial militia  then  "  went  down,  and  it 
was  surrendered  to  them  with  cursings, 
and  they  brought  the  men  away,  and 
made  Captain  Fairweather  commander 
in  it.  Now,  by  the  time  the  men  came 
back  from  the  Castle,  all  the  guns,  both  in 
ships  and  batteries,  were  brought  to  bear 
against  the  frigate,  which  were  enough 
to  have  shattered  her  in  pieces  at  once, 
resolving  to  have  her." 

Captain  George,  who  had  long  nursed 
a  private  quarrel  with  the  arch-disturber 
of  Massachusetts,  and  chief  adviser  of  the 
Governor,  "  cast  all  the  blame  now  upon 
that  devil,  Randolph ;  for,  had  it  not  been 
for  him,  he  had  never  troubled  this  good 
people  ;  —  earnestly  soliciting  that  he 
might  not  be  constrained  to  surrender 
the  ship,  for  by  so  doing  both  himself  and 
all  his  men  would  lose  their  wages,  which 
otherwise  would  be  recovered  in  Eng- 
land ;  giving  leave  to  go  on  board,  and 
strike  the  top-masts,  and  bring  the  sails 
on  shore."  The  arrangement  was  made, 
and  the  necessity  for  firing  on  a  ship  of 
the  royal  navy  was  escaped.  The  sails 
were  brought  on  shore,  and  there  put 
away,  and  the  vessel  swung  to  her  an- 
chors off  Long  Wharf,  a  harmless  and  a 
ridiculous  hulk.  "  The  country -people 
.  came  armed  into  the  town,  in  the  after- 
noon, in  such  rage  and  heat  that  it  made 
all  tremble  to  think  what  would  follow  ; 
for  nothing  would  satisfy  them,  but  that 
the  Governor  should  be  bound  in  chains 
or  cords,  and  put  in  a  more  secure  place, 
and  that  they  would  see  done  before  they 
went  away ;  and  to  satisfy  them,  he  was 
guarded  by  them  to  the  Fort." 

The  Fort  had  been  given  in  charge  to 
Nelson,  and  Colonel  Lidgett  shared  the 
Governor's  captivity.  West,  Graham, 
Palmer,  and  others  of  his  set,  were  placed 
in  Fairweather's  custody  at  the  Castle. 
Randolph  was  taken  care  of  at  the  com- 
mon gaol,  by  the  new  keeper,  "  Scates, 
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the  bricklayer."  Andros  came  near  ef- 
fecting his  escape.  Disguised  in  woman's 
clothes,  he  had  safely  passed  two  sentries, 
but  was  stopped  by  a  third,  who  observ- 
ed his  shoes,  which  he  had  neglected  to 
change.  Dudley,  the  Chief  Justice,  was 
absent  on  the  circuit  at  Long  Island. 
Returning  homeward,  he  heard  the  great 
news  at  Newport.  He  crossed  into  the 
Narragansett  Country,  where  he  hoped  to 
keep  secret  at  Major  Smith's  house  ;  but 
a  party  got  upon  his  track,  and  took  him 
to  his  home  at  Roxbury.  "  To  secure 
him  against  violence,"  as  the  order  ex- 
presses it,  a  guard  was  placed  about  his 
house.  Dudley's  host,  Smith,  was  lodg- 
ed in  gaol  at  Bristol. 

To  secure  Dudley  against  popular  vio- 
lence might  well  be  an  occasion  of  anx- 
ious care  to  those  who  had  formerly  been 
his  associates  in  public  trusts.  Among 
the  oppressors,  he  it  was  whom  the  peo- 
ple found  hardest  to  forgive.  If  Andros, 
Randolph,  West,  and  others,  were  tyrants 
and  extortioners,  at  all  events  they  were 
strangers  ;  they  had  not  been  preying  on 
their  own  kinsmen.  But  this  man  was 
son  of  a  brave  old  emigrant  Governor ; 
he  had  been  bred  by  the  bounty  of  Har- 
vard College ;  he  had  been  welcomed 
at  the  earliest  hour  to  the  offices  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  promoted  in  them 
with  a  promptness  out  of  proportion  to 
the  claims  of  his  years.  Confided  in,  en- 
riched, caressed,  from  youth  to  middle 
life  by  his  native  Colony  beyond  any 
other  man  of  his  time,  he  had  been  pam- . 
pered  into  a  power  which,  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  was  presented,  he  used 
for  the  grievous  humiliation  and  distress 
of  his  generous  friends.  That  he  had 
not  brought  them  to  utter  ruin  seemed 
to  have  been  owing  to  no  want  of  reso- 
lute purpose  on  his  part  to  advance 
himself  as  the  congenial  instrument  of  a 
despot. 

A  revolution  had  been  consummated, 
and  the  government  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land over  Massachusetts  was  dissolved. 
The  day  after  Andros  was  led  to  prison, 
the  persons  who  had  been  put  forward  in 
the  movement  assembled  again  to  delib- 


erate on  the  state  of  affairs.  The  result 
was,  that  several  of  them,  with  twenty- 
two  others  whom  they  now  associated, 
formed  themselves  into  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, which  took  the  name  of  a 
"  Council  for  the  Safety  of  the  People 
and  Conservation  of  the  Peace."  They 
elected  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  last  Char- 
ter Governor,  now  eighty -seven  years 
of  age,  to  be  their  President,  and  Wait 
Winthrop,  grandson  of  the  first  Govern- 
or, to  command  the  Militia.  Among 
the  orders  passed  on  the  first  day  of  this 
new  administration  was  one  addressed  to 
Colonel  Tyng,  Major  Savage,  and  Cap- 
tains Davis  and  Willard,  serving  in  the 
Eastern  Country,  to  send  certain  officers 
to  Boston,  and  dismiss  a  portion  of  their 
force.  There  was  probably  a  threefold 
purpose  in  this  order:  to  get  possession 
of  the  persons  of  some  distrusted  officers ; 
to  gratify'  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
exposures  of  the  campaign  had  been  need- 
less as  well  as  cruel ;  and  to  obtain  a  re- 
inforcement of  skilled  troops  at  the  cen- 
tre of  affairs. 

The  Council  felt  the  weakness  of  their 
position.  They  held  their  place  neither 
by  deputation  from  the  sovereign,  nor  by 
election  of  the  people.  They  hesitated 
to  set  up  the  Colonial  Charter  again,  for 
it  had  been  formally  condemned  in  the 
King's  courts,  and  there  was  a  large  party 
about  them  who  bore  it  no  good-will ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  their  Presi- 
dent, the  timid  Bradstreet,  whatever  were 
his  own  wishes,  could  be  brought  to  con- 
sent to  so  bold  a  measure.  Naturally  and 
not  improperly  desirous  to  escape  from 
such  a  responsibility,  they  decided  to 
summon  a  Convention  of  delegates  from 
the  towns. 

On  the  appointed  day,  sixty-six  dele- 
gates came  together.  They  brought  from 
their  homes,  or  speedily  reached,  the  con- 
clusion that  of  right  the  old  Charter  was 
still  in  force  ;  and  they  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  that  effect  to  the  Magis- 
trates who  had  been  chosen  just  before 
the  Charter  government  was  supersed- 
ed, desiring  them  to  resume  their  func- 
tions, and  to  constitute,  with  the  dele- 
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gates  just  now  sent  from  the  towns,  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony,  according 
to  ancient  law  and  practice.  Their  re- 
quest was  denied.  Either  the  wisdom  or 
the  timidity  of  the  Magistrates  held  them 
back  from  so  bold  a  venture.  The  dele- 
gates then  desired  the  Council  to  con- 
tinue to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  till  another  Convention  might  as- 
semble, of  delegates  bringing  express  in- 
structions from  their  towns. 

Fifty-four  towns  were  represented  in 
the  new  Convention.  All  but  fourteen 
of  them  had  instructed  their  delegates  to 
insist  on  the  resumption  of  the  Charter. 
In  the  Council,  the  majority  was  opposed 
to  that  scheme.  After  a  debate  of  two 
days,  the  popular  policy  prevailed,  and 
the  Governor  and  Magistrates  chosen  at 
the  last  election  under  the  Charter  con- 
sented to  assume  the  trusts  then  commit- 
ted to  them,  and,  in  concert  with  the  dele- 
gates recently  elected,  to  form  a  General 
Court,  and  administer  the  Colony  for  the 
present  according  to  the  ancient  forms. 
They  desired  that  the  other  gentlemen 
lately  associated  with  them  in  the  Coun- 
cil should  continue  to  hold  that  relation. 
But  this  the  delegates  would  not  allow  ; 
and  accordingly  those  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  Wait  Winthrop,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  and  Stough- 
ton,  whom  the  people  could  not  yet  for- 
give for  his  recent  subserviency,  relin- 
quished their  part  in  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. They  did  so  with  prudence  and 
magnanimity,  engaging  to  exert  them- 
selves to  allay  the  dissatisfaction  of  their 
friends,  and  only  avowing  their  expecta- 
tion that  the  state-prisoners  would  be  well 
treated,  and  that  there  should  be  no  en- 
couragement to  popular  manifestations  of 
hostility  to  England. 

Scarcely  had  this  arrangement  been 
made,  when  it  became  known,  that,  if 
dangers  still  existed,  at  least  the  chief 
danger  was  over.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May  a  ship  arrived  from  England  with 
an  order  to  the  authorities  on  the  spot  to 
proclaim  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 
Never,  since  the  Mayflower  groped  her 
way  into  Plymouth  harbor,  had  a  mes- 


sage from  the  parent -country  been  re- 
ceived in  New  England  with  such  joy. 
Never  had  such  a  pageant  as,  three  days 
after,  expressed  the  prevailing  happiness 
been  seen  in  Massachusetts.  From  far 
and  near  the  people  flocked  into  Boston  ; 
the  Government,  attended  by  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  capital  and  the 
towns  around,  passed  in  procession  on 
horseback  through  the  thoroughfares ;  the 
regiment  of  the  town,  and  companies  and 
troops  of  horse  and  foot  from  the  coun- 
try, lent  their  pomp  and  noise  to  the 
show  ;  there  was  a  great  dinner  at  the 
Town-House  for  the  better  sort ;  wine  was 
served  out  in  the  streets  ;  and  the  even- 
ing was  made  noisy  with  acclamations  till 
the  bell  rang  at  nine  o'clock,  and  fami- 
lies met  to  thank  God  at  the  domestic 
altar  for  causing  the  great  sorrow  to  pass 
away,  and  giving  a  Protestant  King  and 
Queen  to  England. 

The  revolution  in  Massachusetts  deter- 
mined the  proceedings  in  the  other  Col- 
onies of  New  England.  On  learning 
what  had  been  done  in  Boston,  the  peo- 
ple of  Plymouth  seized  the  person  of 
their  townsman,  Nathaniel  Clark,  one  of 
Andros's  Counsellors  and  tools,  and,  re- 
calling Governor  Hinckley,  set  up  again 
the  ancient  government.  When  the  news 
reached  Rhode  Island,  a  summons  was 
issued  to  "  the  several  towns,"  inviting 
them  to  send  their  "  principal  persons  " 
to  Newport  "before  the  day  of  usual 
election  by  Charter,  ....  there  to 
consult  of  some  suitable  way  in  this  pres- 
ent juncture."  Accordingly,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
ancient  Charter  for  annual  elections,  it 
was  determined  "  to  reassume  the  gov- 
ernment according  to  the  Charter,"  and 
"  that  the  former  Governor,  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  Assistants  that  were  in 
place  ....  before  the  coming  over 
of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  late  Gov- 
ernor, should  be  established  in  their  re- 
spective places  for  the  year  ensuing,  or 
further  order  from  England."  Walter 
Clarke  was  the  Governor  who  had  been 
superseded  by  Andros.  But  he  had  no 
mind  for  the  hazardous  honor  which  was 
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now  thrust  upon  him,  and  Rhode  Island 
remained  without  a  Governor. 

On  the  arrival  in  Connecticut  of  the 
news  of  the  deposition  of  Andros,  the 
plan  of  resuming  the  Charter  of  that  Col- 
ony, and  reestablishing  the  government 
under  it,  was  immediately  canvassed  in 
all  the  settlements.  Agreeably  to  some 
general  understanding,  a  number  of  prin- 
cipal men,  most  of  them  elected  as  Depu- 
ties by  their  respective  towns,  assembled, 
on  the  eighth  of  May,  at  Hartford,  to  con- 
sult together  on  the  expediency  of  tak- 
ing that  step.  They  determined  to  sub- 
mit, the  next  day,  to  the  decision  of  the  as- 
sembled freemen  three  questions,,  name- 
ly: 1.  "Whether  they  would  that  those 
in  place  and  power  when  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  took  the  government  should  re- 
sume their  place  and  power  as  they  were 
then ;  or,  2.  Whether  they  would  con- 
tinue the  present  government ;  or,  3. 
Whether  they  would  choose  a  Committee 
of  Safety." 

The  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  pro- 
posals disposed  of  the  others.  The  first 
of  them  was  first  submitted  to  a  vote,  and 
prevailed.  A  General  Court  after  the 
ancient  pattern  was  constituted  accord- 
ingly. The  persons  just  deputed  from 
the  towns  made  the  Lower  House.  Gov- 
ernor Treat  and  Lieutenant  -  Governor 


Bishop  resumed  their  functions,  with  ten 
Magistrates  elected  with  them  two  years 
before,  besides  others  now  chosen  to  fill 
the  places  of  Magistrates  who  had  died 
meanwhile. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Court  was,  to 
order  "  that  all  the  laws  of  this  Colony 
formerly  made  according  to  Charter,  and 
courts  constituted  in  this  Colony  for  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  late  interruption,  should  be  of 
full  force  and  virtue  for  the  future,  and 
till  the  Court  should  see  cause  to  make 
further  and  other  alteration  and  provis- 
ion according  to  Charter."  The  second 
vote  was,  to  confirm  "  all  the  present 
military  officers."  Justices  of  the  Peace 
were  appointed  for  the  towns.  The  ar- 
mament of  the  fort  at  Saybrook  was  pro- 
vided for.  The  Governor  was  charged 
to  convene  the  General  Court,  "  in  case 
any  occasion  should  come  on  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Charter  or  Government."  It 
was  soon  convened  accordingly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
throne ;  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  King  and  Queen  were 
proclaimed  with  all  solemnity. 

Again  Englishmen  were  free  and  self- 
governed  in  all  the  settlements  of  New 
England. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE   EARLY  LIFE   OF  AN   OLD 
BACHELOR. 


ALLUSION  was  made  in  "  The  School- 
master's Story,"  told  in  these  pages  last 
month,  to  two  old  bachelors.  I  am  one 
of  them.  Early  this  morning,  while  tak- 
ing my  walk,  I  saw,  growing  about  a  rock, 
some  little  blue  flowers,  such  as  I  used  to 
pick  when  a  child.  I  had  broken  off  a 
few,  and  was  stooping  for  more,  when 
some  one  near  said,  "  Good  morning, 
Captain  Joseph ! " 

It  was  Mrs.  Maylie,  the  minister's 
wife,  going  home  from  watching.  After 


a  little  talk,  she  told  me,  in  her  pleasant 
way,  that  I  had  two  things  to  do,  of 
which,  by  the  doing,  I  should  make  but 
one :  I  was  to  write  a  story,  and  to  show 
good  reason  for  keeping  myself  all  to  my- 
self. 

"  Mrs.  Maylie,"  said  I,  "  do  I  look  like 
a  person  who  has  had  a  story  ?  I  am  a 
lonely  old  man,  —  a  hard  old  man.  A 
story  should  have  warmth.  Don't  you 
see  I  'm  an  icicle  ?  " 

"Not  quite,"  said  she.     "I  know  of 
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two  warm  spots.  I  see  you  every  day 
watching  the  children  go  past ;  and  then, 
what  have  you  there  ?  Icicles  never 
cling  to  flowers  !  " 

After  she  had  gone,  I  began  thinking 
what  a  beautiful  story  mine  might  have 
been,  if  things  had  been  different,  —  if  I 
had  been  difierent.  And  at  last  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  relation  of  some 
parts  of  it  might  be  useful  reading  for 
young  men  ;  also,  that  it  might  ca'use 
our  whole  class  to  be  more  kindly  looked 
upon. 

Suppose  it  is  not  a  pleasant  story. 
Life  is  not  all  brightness.  See  how  the 
shadows  chase  each  other  across  our  path ! 
To-day  our  friend  weeps  with  us ;  to-mor- 
row we  weep  with  our  friend.  The  hearse 
is  a  carriage  which  stops  at  every  door. 

No  picture  is  without  its  shading.  We 
have  before  us  the  happy  experiences  of 
my  two  friends.  By  those  smiling  groups 
let  there  stand  one  dark,  solitary  figure, 
pointing  out  the  moral  of  the  whole. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  the 
story  of  my  neighbor  Browne,  pleasant  as 
it  is,  which  reminds  me  of  a  habit  of  my 
own.  I  mean,  his  liking  to  watch  pretty 
faces.  I  do,  Avhen.  they  belong  to  chil- 
dren. 

,  This  practice  of  mine,  which  I  find  has 
been  noticed  by  my  valued  friend,  Mrs. 
Maylie,  is  partly  owing  to  the  memories 
of  my  own  childhood. 

When  the  past  was  so  suddenly  re- 
called, on  that  stormy  day,  —  as  men- 
tioned by  my  friend  Allen,  —  I  felt  as 
I  have  often  felt  upon  the  sea,  when, 
after  hours  of  dull  sailing,  through  mist 
and  darkness,  I  have  looked  back  upon 
the  lights  of  the  town  we  were  leaving. 

My  life  began  in  brightness.  And  now, 
amid  that  brightness,  appear  fresh,  hap- 
py little  faces,  which  haunt  me  more  and 
more,  as  I  become  isolated  from  the  hu- 
manity about  me,  until  at  times  it  is 
those  only  which  are  real,  while  living 
forms  seem  but  shadows. 

I  see  whole  rows  of  these  young  faces 
in  an  old  school  -  house,  far  from  here, 
close  by  the  sea,  —  can  see  the  little 
girls  running  in,  when  the  schoolma'am 


knocked,  and  settling  down  in  their  forms, 
panting  for  breath. 

One  of  these  the  boys  called  my  girl. 
I  liked  her,  because  she  had  curls  and 
two  rows  of  cunning  teeth,  and  because 
she  never  laughed  when  the  boys  called 
me  "  Spunky  Joe."  For  I  was  wilful, 
and  of  a  hasty  temper.  Her  name  was 
Margaret.  My  father  took  me  a  long 
voyage  with  him,  and  while  I  was  gone 
she  moved  down  East.  I  never  saw  her 
afterwards.  If  living,  it  must  have  been 
a  score  of  years  since  she  bought  her 
first  glasses. 

No  doubt  I  should  have  been  of  a 
pleasanter  disposition,  had  I  not  been  the 
only  boy  and  the  youngest  child.  I  was 
made  too  much  of.  Aunt  Chloe,  who 
was  aunt  to  the  neighborhood,  and  did 
its  washing,  said  I  was  "  humored  to 
death." 

We  had  a  great  family  of  girls,  but 
Mary  was  the  one  I  loved  best.  She  was 
a  saint.  Her  face  made  you  think  of 
"  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men." 
Aunt  Chloe  used  to  say  that  "  Mary 
Bond  was  pretty  to  look  at,  and  facultied ; 
pity  she  had  n't  the  '  one  thing  need- 
ful.' "  For  Mary  was  not  a  professor. 

I  went  pretty  steadily  to  school  until 
about  sixteen.  At  that  time  I  had  a 
misunderstanding  with  father.  I  got  the 
idea  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  an  in- 
cumbrance,  and  declared  I  would  go  to 
sea. 

Mother  and  the  girls  were  full  of 
trouble,  but  I  was  n't  used  to  being 
crossed,  and  to  sea  I  went.  I  knew  af- 
terwards that  father  had  set  his  heart 
upon  my  getting  learning. 

He  said  going  to  sea  was  a  dog's  life. 
But  I  liked  it,  and  followed  it  up.  I 
think  it  was  in  my  twentieth  year  that 
I  shipped  on  board  the  Eliza  Ann,  Cap- 
tain Saunders,  bound  from  Boston  to 
Calcutta.  This  was  my  first  long  voy- 
age as  a  sailor.  Among  the  crew  was 
one  they  called  Jamie,  as  smart  as  a 
steel -trap,  and  handsome  as  a  picture. 
He  was.  not  our  countryman.  I  think 
he  was  part  Scotch.  The  passengers 
were  always  noticing  him.  One  day, 
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when  he  stood  leaning  against  the  fore- 
mast, with  his  black  hair  blowing  out  in 
the  wind,  a  young  man  with  a  portfolio 
got  me  to  keep  him  there,  still,  for  a 
while  :  he  was  an  artist,  and  wanted  to 
make  a  drawing  of  him.  The  sailors  all 
liked  him  because  he  was  so  clever,  and 
so  lively,  and  knew  so  many  songs,  and 
could  hop  about  the  rigging,  light  as  a 
bird.  Only  a  few  knew  him.  They 
said  he  had  no  home  but  the  sea. 

He  afterwards  told  me  this  himself, 
one  dark  night,  when  we  were  leaning 
together  over  the  rail,  as  if  listening  to 
the  splash  of  the  water.  He  began  his 
sea-life  by  running  away.  He  said  but 
little,  and  that  in  a  mournful  way  that 
made  me  pity  him,  and  wonder  he  could 
be  so  lively.  I  did  n't  know  then  that 
sometimes  people  have  to  laugh  to  keep 
from  crying.  "  I  was  all  she  had,"  said 
he ;  "  and  I  left  her.  I  never  thought 
how  much  she  cared  for  'me  until  I  got 
among  all  strangers ;  then  I  wanted  my 
mother."  At  another  time  he  told  me 
about  his  return  home  and  finding  no 
mother.  And  I  told  him  of  my  own 
home  and  my  great  flock  of  sisters. 

After  this  he  rather  clung  to  me.  And 
thus  it  happened,  from  my  liking  Jamie's 
handsome  face,  and  from  Jamie's  tell- 
ing me  his  trouble,  that  we  became  fast 
friends. 

When  the  ship  arrived  in 'Boston,  I 
took  him  home  with  me.  Father  had 
left  off  going  to  sea ;  but  some  of  the  girls 
were  married,  and  mother  called  her  fam- 
ily small.  I  knew  she  would  take  the 
homeless  boy  into  her  great  motherly 
heart,  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 

We  could  n't  have  arrived  at  a  better 
time.  Thanksgiving  was  just  at  hand, 
work  was  plenty,  and  Jamie  soon  in  the 
thickest  of  it.  'T  was  so  good  to  him, 
being  in  a  home,  though  none  of  his. 
The  girls  were  glad  enough  of  his  help 
and  his  company ;  for  he  was  full  of 
his  fun,  and  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 
We  never  had  so  much  light  talk  in  the 
house  before.  Mother  was  rather  serious, 
and  father  did  his  laughing  at  the  stores. 

When  Thanksgiving-Day  came,  how- 


ever, and  the  married  ones  began  to  flock 
in  with  their  families,  he  spoke  of  going, 
—  of  not  belonging.  But  we  persuaded 
him,  and  the  girls  did  all  they  could  to 
take  up  his  mind,  knowing  what  his  feel- 
ings must  be. 

The  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  see.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
people  round  it.  Father  talked  away, 
and  could  eat.  But  mother  sat  in  her 
frilled  cap,  looking  mildly  about,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  making  believe  eat, 
helping  everybody,  giving  the  children 
two  pieces  of  pie,  and  letting  them  talk 
at  table.  This  last,  when  we  were  little, 
was  forbidden.  Mother  never  scolded. 
She  had  a  placid,  saintly  face,  something 
like  Mary's.  But  if  we  ever  giggled  at 
table,  she  used  to  say,  "  Sho !  girls  ! 
Don't  laugh  over  your  victuals." 

At  sunset  we  missed  Jamie.  I  found 
him  in  the  hay-mow,  crying  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  "  Oh,  Joseph,"  said  he, 
"  she  was  just  as  pleasant  as  your  moth- 
er ! "  It  was  sunset  when  he  first  ran 
away,  and  sunset  when  he  returned  to 
find  his  mother  dead.  He  told  me  that 
"  God  brought  him  home  at  that  hour  to 
make  him  feel" 

Our  ship  was  a  long  while  repairing. 
Then  freights  were  dull,  and  so  it  lin- 
gered along,  week  after  week.  Jamie 
often  spoke  of  going,  but  nobody  would 
let  him.  Father  said  he  had  always 
wanted  another  boy.  Mother  told  him 
I  should  be  lonesome  without  him.  The 
girls  said  as  much  as  they  thought  it 
would  do  for  girls  to  say,  and  he  stayed 
on.  I  knew  he  wanted  to  badly  enough, 
for  I  saw  he  liked  Mary.  I  thought,  too, 
that  she  liked  him,  because  she  said  so 
little  about  his  staying.  To  be  sure,  they 
were  in  nothing  alike  ;  but  then,  as  Aunt 
Chloe  said,  "  Opposites  are  more  har- 
monious." 

My  sister  Cynthia  was  going  to  be  pub- 
lished soon,  and  all  the  rest  were  help- 
ing her  "  make  her  fix."  Coverlets  were 
being  got  into  the  loom,  and  the  great 
wheel  and  little  wheel  going  all  day. 
Jamie  liked  to  help  them  "  quill."  But 
the  best  of  all,  both  for  him  and  me,  were 
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the  quiltings ;  for  these  brought  all  the 
young  folks  together. 

Our  nearest  neighbor  was  a  large, 
stout-looking  man,  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
bur. He  was  called  Mr.  Nathaniel,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  brother.  His 
house  was  next  ours,  with  a  hill  between. 
He  was  a  good,  jolly  soul,  had  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  and  was  always  begging 
mother  for  a  few  of  her  girls.  Nothing 
suited  him  better  than  a  good  time.  If 
there  was  anything  going  on  at  our  house, 
he  was  always  on  the  spot. 

One  December  evening,  our  kitchen 
was  full  of  young  people.  The  best  bed- 
quilt  had  been  quilted,  and  Jamie  and  I 
had  been  helping  "  roll  over,"  all  the  af- 
ternoon. In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
young  men  came,  we  hung  over  the  mo- 
lasses, and  set  Mr.  Nathaniel  stirring  it. 
We  all  sat  around,  naming  apples.  All 
at  once  he  called  out,  "  Which  of  you 
chaps  has  got  pluck  enough  to  ride  over 
to  Swampsey  Village  to-morrow,  after  a 
young  woman  he  never  saw  ?  " 

They  all  looked  up,  especially  the 
girls  who  had  beaux  present.  Then  came 
questions, —  "  Who  is  she  ?  "  "  Give  her 
name  "  ;  "  Good  -  looking  ?  "  and  many 
others. 

.u  Be  thinking  it  over  awhile,"  said  he, 
and  kept  on  stirring.  But  when  he  was 
pulling  the  candy,  he  explained,  dropping 
a  few  words  at  every  pull. 

"  The  girl,"  said  he,  "  is.  a  nice  girl, 
and  I  '11  be  bound  she  's  handsome.  I 
used  to  have  dealings  with  her  father, 
while  he  kept  store  in  Boston.  We  've 
never  let  the  acquaintance  die  out.  When 
he  wrote  me  that  he  was  going  to  take 
his  wife  a  journey  South,  and  inquired 
if  I  knew  of  a  safe,  quiet  family  where 
he  could  leave  his  daughter,  wifey  and 
I  concluded  to  take  her  ourselves.  We 
could  n't  think  of  a  quieter  family,  or  one 
where  daughters  were  more  needed.  I 
promised  to  meet  her  at  Swampsey  Vil- 
lage ;  but  if  any  of  you  young  men  want 
the  chance,  you  can  have  it." 

There  was  one  fellow  in  the  company 
who  hardly  ever  spoke.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  crooked  stick.  As  he 


sat  in  the  corner,  paring  his  apple,  he 
said  in  a  drawling  voice,  without  looking 
up,— 

"  Better  send  Joe." 

"  Oh,  he  won't  go,  I  '11  bet  anything," 
said  two  or  three  at  once. 

"  What  '11  you  bet  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Bet  a  kiss  from  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  room ! " 

"  Done  ! "  said  I,  and  jumped  up  as  if 
to  pick  out  the  girl.  But  they  all  cried 
out,  "  Wait  till  you  've  done  it." 

They  thought  I  would  n't  go,  because 
I  'd  never  been  particular  to  any  girl. 

After  we  went  to  bed  that  night,  Jamie 
offered  to  go  in  my  stead.  But  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  and  was  not  so  easily 
turned. 

Early  next  morning,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
drove  up  to  the  door  in  his  yellow-bot- 
tomed chaise.  The  wheeling  was  better 
than  the  sleighing,  except  in  the  woods. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  I  've  ballasted 
your  craft,  and  made  out  your  papers. 
You  go  in  ballast,  but  '11  have  good 
freight  back.  When  you  get  to  Swamp- 
sey-Village  meeting-house,  turn  off  to 
the  left,  and  it 's  the  second  house.  The 
roof  behind  slants  almost  to  the  ground." 

The  "  ballast "  was  heated  stones.  The 
"papers"  consisted  of  a  letter,  addressed 
to  "  Miss  Margaret  Holden,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Oliver  Barrows." 

The  road  to  Swampsey  Village,  after 
running  a  few  miles  along  by  the  sea, 
branched  off  to  the  southwest,  over  a 
range  of  high,  wooded  hills,  called  "  The 
Mountains."  'Twas  a  long  ride,  and  I 
could  n't  help  guessing  what  manner  of 
girl  would  in  a  few  hours  be  sitting  by 
my  side.  Would  she  be  sober,  or  socia- 
ble ?  pretty,  or  homely  ?  I  hoped  she 
would  n't  be  citified,  all  pride  and  polite- 
ness. And  of  all  things,  I  hoped  she 
would  not  be  bashful.  Two  dummies, 
one  in  each  corner,  riding  along  in  the 
cold ! 

"  Any  way,"  I  thought  at  last,  "  it 's 
no  affair  of  mine.  I  'm  only  sent  of  an 
errand.  It 's  all  the  same  as  going  for  a 
sheep  or  a  bag  of  corn."  And  with  this 
idea,  I  whipped  up.  But  the  sight  of 
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the  slanting  roof  made  me  slacken  the 
reins;  and  when  I  found  myself  really 
hitching  my  horse,  I  was  sorry  I  came. 

Before  I  reached  the  door,  it  opened, 
and  there  stood  a  white-haired  old  man, 
leaning  upon  two  canes.  He  wanted  to 
see  who  had  come.  I  told  my  errand.  He 
asked  me  into  the  kitchen.  As  I  enter- 
ed, I  looked  slyly  about,  to  see  what  I 
could  see.  But  there  was  only  a  short 
old  woman.  She  was  running  candles. 
She  looked  straight  in  my  face.  The 
old  man  stooped  down  and  shouted  in 
her  ear,  — 

"  He 's  come  arter  Peggy !  where  is 
she  ?  " 

"Denno,"  said  she,  toddling  along  to 
the  window,  and  looking  up  and  down 
the  road.  "  Denno.  Mile  off,  mebbe. 
Master  critter  to  be  on  the  go ! " 

"  There  she  is ! "  cried  Mr.  Barrows, 
from  a  back-window, — "in  the  parster, 
slidin'  down-hill  on  her  jumper.  Guess 
you  '11  have  to  go  look  her,  young  man  ; 
the  old  woman  's  poorly,  an'  so  be  I." 

But  the  old  woman  told  me  to  sit  up 
to  the  fire  and  warm  my  feet ;  said  she 
would  hang  out  a  cloth,  and  Peggy  would 
be  in  directly.  I  would  have  gone  very 
willingly ;  for,  after  expecting  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Miss  Margaret  Holden,  being 
sent  out  after  Peggy  was  just  nothing. 

'T  was  but  a  little  while  before  we 
heard  the  jumper  rattling  along,  and 
then  a  stamping  in  the  porch.  Then  we 
heard  her  hand  upon  the  latch. 

"  She  's  a  little  young  thing,"  said  the 
old  man,  almost  in  a  whisper ;  "  but  she 's 
knowin'.  —  Peggy,"  he  continued,  as  she 
entered,  "  you  'm  sent  for." 

That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
Margaret.  She  had  on  some  little  child's 
hood,  and  an  old  josey-c.oat,  which  cov- 
ered her  all  over.  The  hood  was  red, 
and  ruffled  about  the  border,  which  made 
her  face  look  like  a  little  girl's. 

"  To  go  to  Mr.  Wilbur's  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  towards  me. 

I  rose  to  explain,  and  handed  the  let- 
ter. 

She  threw  off  her  things,  opened  it, 
and  began  reading.  When  I  saw  the 


smile  spreading  over  her  face,  I  knew 
Mr.  Nathaniel  had  been  writing  some 
of  his  nonsense. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  as  she  was  folding 
it  up,  "  you  don't  know  Mr.  Nathaniel. 
He  says  anything.  I  don't  know  what 
he  's  been  writing,  but " 

"  Oh,  nothing  bad,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing. "  He  only  says  you  are  a  nice 
young  man." 

"  Ah  !  "  I  replied.  "  Well,  he  does 
sometimes  speak  the  truth." 

Then  we  both  laughed,  and,  for  new 
acquaintances,  seemed  on  pretty  good 
terms. 

There  was  something  about  her  face 
which  made  me  think  of  the  little  Mar- 
garet who  had  moved  away.  She  had 
the  same  pretty  laugh,  the  same  innocent- 
looking  mouth, — only  the  child  Margaret 
was  not  so  fair-complexioned.  Her  fig- 
ure, and  the  way  of  carrying  her  head, 
reminded  me  of  the  West-India  girls,  as 
I  had  seen  them  riding  out  in  their  volan- 
tes.  I  decided  that  I  was  pleased  with 
her.  When  she  was  ready  to  go,  with 
her  blue  silk  pelisse  and  the  plumes  in 
her  hat,  I  was  glad  I  came,  and  thought, 
"  How  much  better  is  a  girl  than  a 
sheep ! " 

The  old  man  made  us  stay  to  din- 
ner; but  then  he  hurried  us  off,  that 
we  might  be  over  The  Mountains  before 
dark. 

The  air  was  chilly  when  we  started, 
and  a  few  snow-flakes  were  flying.  But 
we  had  everything  to  make  us  comforta- 
ble. The  old  horse  always  stepped  quick, 
going  home  ;  the  wind  was  in  our  favor ; 
our  chaise  had  a  boot  which  came  up, 
and  a  top  which  tipped  down.  We 
should  soon  be  home.  There  is  nothing 
very  bad,  after  all,  in  being  sent  for  a 
girl  you  never  saw ! 

And  we  were  not  two  dummies.  She 
was  willing  to  do  her  part  in  talking, 
and  I  could  always  hold  my  own,  if  no 
more. 

She  seemed,  in  conversation,  not  at  all 
like  a  "  little  young  thing,"  —  so  that  I 
kept  turning  round  to  see  if  the  look  of 
the  child  Margaret  was  still  in  her  face. 
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Oh,  how  that  face  played  the  mischief 
with  me !  Aiid  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

We  were  speaking  of  large  families;  I 
had  told  her  about  ours.  All  at  once  she 
exclaimed  at  a  big  rock  ahead,  which 
overhung  the  road. 

The  moment  I  placed  my  eye  on  it,  I 
turned  the  horse's  head. 

"  Wrong  road,"  said  I. 

The  horse  had  turned  off,  when  I  was 
n't  minding,  and  was  taking  us  to  Cut- 
ler's Mills.  We  tried  several  ways  to  set 
ourselves  right  by  a  short  cut,  but  were 
finally  obliged  to  go  all  the  way  back  to 
where  we  turned  off.  In  a  summer  day 
this  would  only  have  been  lengthening 
out  a  pleasant  ride.  But  the  days  were 
at  the  shortest.  Snow-flakes  fell  thicker, 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  wind  changed, 
and  blew  them  straight  into  our  faces. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  foot  of  The 
Mountains  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  snow- 
ing furiously.  I  never  knew  a  storm  come 
on  faster.  'T  was  a  regular,  old-fashion- 
ed, driving  snow-storm,  with  the  wind  to 
the  eastward. 

Margaret  seemed  noways  down-heart- 
ed. But  I  feared  she  would  suffer.  I 
shook  the  snow  from  the  blanket  and 
wrapped  her  in  it.  I  drew  it  over  her 
head,  pinned  it  under  her  chin,  and  tuck- 
ed it  all  about  her. 

'T  was  hard  pulling  for  the  old  horse, 
but  he  did  well.  I  felt  uneasy,  thinking 
about  the  blind  roads,  which  led  nowhere 
but  to  wood-lots.  'T  was  quite  likely  that 
the  horse  would  turn  into  one  of  these, 
and  if  he  did,  we  should  be  taken  into  the 
very  middle  of  the  woods. 

It  seemed  to  me  we  were  hours  creep- 
ing on  in  the  dark,  right  in  the  teeth  of 
the  storm.  'T  was  an  awful  night ;  ter- 
ribly cold ;  seemed  as  if  it  was  window- 
glass  beating  against  our  faces. 

By  the  time  I  judged  we  had  reached 
the  top  of  The  Mountains,  the  wind  blew 
a  hurricane.  Powerful  gusts  came  tear- 
ing through  the  trees,  whirling  the  snow 
upon  us  in  great  smothering  heaps.  The 
chaise  was  full.  My  hands  grew  numb, 
and  I  began  slapping  them  upon  my 


knees.  Margaret  threw  off  the  blanket 
with  a  jerk,  and  seized  the  reins. 

"  Stupid ! "  said  she,  "  to  be  sitting  here 
wrapped  up,  letting  you  freeze  ! " 

But  the  horse  felt  a  woman's  hand  upon 
the  reins,  and  stopped  short. 

I  urged  him  on  a  few  yards,  but  we 
were  in  a  cleared  place,  and  the  snow 
had  drifted.  'T  was  no  use.  He  was 
tired  out. 

"  Take  him  out ! "  cried  Margaret ; 
"  we  can  ride  horseback." 

I  sprang  out,  knowing  that  no  time 
should  be  lost.  Margaret  had  not  com- 
plained. But  I  was  chilled  through.  My 
feet  were  like  blocks  of  wood.  I  knew 
she  must  be  half  frozen.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
never  should  do  anything  with  the  tack- 
ling. My  fingers  were  numb,  and  I  could 
hardly  stand  up,  the  wind  blew  so. 

With  the  help  of  my  jack-knife  I  clear- 
ed the  horse.  I  rode  him  round  to  the 
chaise,  and  took  Margaret  up  in  front  of 
me,  then  let  him  take  his  own  course. 

I  asked  Margaret  if  she  was  cold.  She 
said,  "  Yes,"  in  a  whisper.  Throwing 
open  the  blanket  had  let  in  the  snow 
upon  her,  and  the  sharp  wind.  The 
horse  floundered  about  in  the  drifts.  Ev- 
ery minute  I  expected  to  be  thrown  off. 
Time  never  seemed  so  long  before. 

All  at  once  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mar- 
garet was  very  quiet.  I  asked  again  if 
she  was  cold.  She  said,  "  No ;  only 
sleepy."  I  knew  in  a  minute  what  that 
meant.  That  was  a  terrible  moment. 
Freezing  as  I  was,  the  sweat  started  out 
at  every  pore.  The  pretty,  delicate  thing 
would  die  !  And  I,  great  strong  man, 
could  n't  save  her! 

But  I  would  n't  despair.  I  made  her 
talk.  Kept  asking  her  questions :  If  the 
wind  had  not  gone  down  ?  If  she  heard 
the  surf  upon  the  beach  ?  If  she  saw  a 
light  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  she  at  last, — "  I  see  a 
light." 

At  first  I  was  frightened,  thinking  her 
mind  wandered.  But  directly  I  saw  that 
towards  the  right,  and  a  little  in  advance 
of  us,  was  a  misty  spot  of  light. 

When  we  were  near  enough  to  see 
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where  it  came  from,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
my  strength  left  me  at  once,  —  the  relief 
was  so  sudden. 

'T  was  a  squaw's  hut.  I  knew  then 
just  where  we  were.  I  climbed  up  the 
bank,  with  Margaret  in  my  arms,  and 
pounded  with  all  my  might  upon  the  side 
of  the  hut,  calling  out,  "  For  God's  sake, 
open  the  door  ! "  A  latch  rattled  close 
to  my  ears,  and  a  door  flew  open.  'T  was 
Old  Suke.  I  had,  many  a  time,  when  a 
boy,  called  out  to  her,  "  Black  clouds 
arising  !  " — for  we  always  would  torment 
the  colored  folks,  when  they  came  down 
with  their  brooms. 

I  pushed  past  her  into  the  hut, — into 
the  midst  of  rushes,  brooms,  and  baskets, 
—  into  a  shelter.  I  never  knew  before 
what  the  word  meant. 

The  fireplace  was  full  of  blazing  pine- 
knots,  which  made  the  room  as  light  as 
day.  Old  Suke  showed  herself  a  Chris- 
tian. She  told  me  where  to  find  a  shed 
for  my  horse ;  and  while  I  was  gone,  she 
took  the  wet  things  off  Margaret,  and 
rubbed  her  hands  and  feet  with  snow. 
She  took  red  peppers  from  a  string  over 
the  fireplace,  boiled  them  in  milk,  and 
made  us  drink  it.  I  thought  of  "  heap- 
ing coals  of  fire."  She  dipped  up  hulled 
corn  from  a  pot  on  the  hearth,  and  made 
us  eat.  I  felt  like  singing  the  song  of 
Mungo  Park. 

Margaret  kept  pretty  still.  I  knew 
the  reason.  The  warm  blood  was  rush- 
ing back  to  her  fingers  and  toes,  and  they 
ached  like  the  toothache.  Mine  did.  'T 
was  a  long  while  before  Old  Suke  would 
let  us  come  nearer  the  fire.  Her  old 
mother  was  squatting  upon  the  hearth. 
She  looked  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
Her  face  was  like  a  baked  apple,  —  for 
she  was  part  Indian,  not  very  black. 
She  had  a  check -handkerchief  tied  round 
her  head,  and  an  old  pea-jacket  over  her 
shoulders,  with  the  sleeves  hanging.  She 
hardly  noticed  us,  but  sat  smoking  her 
pipe,  looking  at  the  coals.  'T  was  curious 
to  see  Margaret's  face  by  hers  in  the  fire- 
light. 

A  little  after  midnight  the  storm  abat- 
ed, and  by  four  o'clock  the  stars  were 


out.  I  asked  Margaret  if  she  would  be 
afraid  to  stay  there,  while  I  went  home 
to  tell  the  folks  what  had  become  of  us. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said.  "  'T  was  just  what 
she  'd  been  thinking  about.  She  would 
be  making  baskets."  —  Some  girls  would 
never  have  dared  stay  in  such  a  place. 

I  promised  to  be  back  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  left  her  there  by  the  old  woman. 

'T  was  just  about  daylight  when  I  came 
in  sight  of  father's.  Mr.  Nathaniel  was 
walking  about  the  yard,  looking  up  the 
road  at  every  turn.  He  hurried  towards 
me. 

"  All  safe !  "  I  called  out. 

"Thank  God!"  he  cried.  "It  has 
been  a  dreadful  night." 

Jamie  was  in  the  house.  They  two 
had  been  sitting  up.  They  would  n't 
hear  of  my  going  back,  but  put  me  in- 
to bed,  almost  by  main  strength.  Then 
they  started  with  fresh  horses.  They 
took  a  pillion  for  Margaret,  and  a. shovel 
to  dig  through  the  drifts  when  they  could 
n't  go  round. 

Mother  gave  me  warm  drinks,  and 
piled  on  the  bed-clothes.  But  I  could  n't 
sleep  for  worrying  about  Margaret.  I 
was  afraid  the  exposure  would  be  the 
death  of  her. 

About  noon  Mary  came  running  up 
to  tell  me  they  had  just  gone  past.  The 
window  was  near  my  bed.  I  pulled  aside 
the  curtain,  and  looked  out.  They  were 
just  going  over  the  hill,  —  Jamie,  with 
Margaret  on  the  pillion,  and  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel along-side. 

I  often  think  what  a  mysterious  Provi- 
dence it  was  that  made  me  the  means  of 
bringing  together  the  two  persons  who, 
as  it  turned,  controlled  my  whole  life.  In 
fact,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  then  that 
my  real  life  began. 

Nobody  could  have  been  more  pleased 
with  a  bright,  beautiful,  grown-up  daugh- 
ter than  was  Mr.  Nathaniel.  He  was  al- 
ways bragging  about  her.  And  well  he 
might,  —  for  never  was  a  better-disposi- 
tioned  girl,  or  a  livelier.  She  entered  right 
into  our  country-life,  was  merry  with  the 
young  folks  and  wise  with  the  old  ones. 
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Aunt  Chloe  said  she  was  good  company 
for  anybody. 

She  was  a  real  godsend  to  our  neigh- 
borhood, especially  at  the  merry-makings ; 
for  she  could  make  fun  for  a  roomful, 
and  tell  us  what  they  played  at  the  Bos- 
ton parties. 

Of  course,  that  long  ride  with  her  in 
the  snow-storm  had  given  me  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other  young  men.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  taken  for  granted  by  them,  that, 
as  I  brought  her  to  town,  I  should  be  the 
one  privileged  to  wait  upon  her  about. 
'T  was  a  privilege  I  was  glad  enough  to 
claim,  and  she  never  objected.  Many 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  in  my  place, 
but  they  never  tried  to  cut  me  out. 
Margaret  was  sociable  enough  with  them, 
—  sometimes  1  thought  too  much  so.  But 
then  I  knew  't  was  only  her  pleasant 
way.  When  we  two  were  walking  home 
together,  she  dropped  her  fun,  and  seem- 
ed like  another  person.  I  felt  pleased 
that  she  kept  the  best  part  of  herself  for 
me. 

I  was  pleased,  too,  to  see  that  she  took 
to  Mary,  and  Mary  to  her.  The  women 
were  hurried  with  their  sewing,  and  Mar- 
garet used  to  be  often  at  our  house'  help- 
ing. Cynthia  was  glad  enough  of  her 
help,  because  she  knew  the  fashions,  and 
told  how  weddings  were  carried  on  in 
Boston.  Thus  it  happened  that  she  and 
Mary  were  brought  much  together ;  and 
before  winter  was  over  they  were  like 
two  sisters. 

And  before  winter  was  over,  what  was 
I  ?  Certainly  not  the  same  Joseph  who 
went  to  Swampsey  Village.  My  eager- 
ness to  be  on  the  sea,  my  pride,  my  tem- 
per, were  gone ;  and  all  I  cared  for  was 
to  see  the  face  and  hear  the  voice  of  Mar- 
garet Holden. 

At  first,  I  would  not  believe  this  thing 
of  myself;  said  it  was  folly  to  be  so  led 
about  by  a  woman.  But  the  very  next 
moment,  her  sitting  down  by  my  side 
would  set  me  trembling.  I  did  n't  know 
myself ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  wrong  side 
up,  and  all  my  good  feelings  had  come  to 
the  top. 

Our  names  were  always  called  together, 


but  I  felt  noways  sure.  I  could  n't 
think  that  a  girl  every  way  so  desirable 
as  Margaret  should  take  up  with  a  fellow 
so  undesirable  as  myself.  I  felt  that  she 
was  too  good  for  me.  I  thought  then 
that  this  was  peculiar  to  our  case.  But 
I  have  since  observed,  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  all  women  are  too  good  for  all  men. 
I  am  very  sure  I  have  seen  something  of 
the  kind  in  print. 

Then  there  was  another  feeling  which 
worked  itself  in  by  degrees, — one  which 
would  come  back  as  often  as  I  drove  it 
away.  And  once  admitted,  it  gained 
strength.  'T  was  not  a  pleasant  feeling, 
and  it  had  to  do  with  Jamie. 

I  had  all  along  felt  sure  that  he  was 
attached  to  Mary.  I  had  therefore  never 
thought  anything  of  his  being  on  pretty 
good  terms  with  Margaret.  They  were 
both  of  a  lively  turn,  and  thrown  much 
together.  But  by  degrees  the  idea  got 
possession  of  me  that  there  was  a  secret 
understanding  between  them  about  some- 
thing. They  had  long  talks  and  walks 
together.  And,  in  fact,  I  observed  many 
little  things,  trifling  in  themselves,  but 
much  to  me  after  my  thoughts  were  once 
turned  that  way. 

Sometimes  I  think,  that,  if  I  had  never 
gone  to  sea,  or  had  never  met  Jamie,  or 
had  not  brought  him  home,  my  life  might 
have  been  very  different.  But  then,  if 
we  once  begin  upon  the  "  ifs,"  we  might 
as  well  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and 
say,  "  If  we  had  never  been  born." 

Jealousy.  And  my  proud,  flashy  tem- 
per. That  was  it. 

Jamie  was  like  a  brother  to  me.  He 
was  a  noble  fellow,  with  a  pleasant  word 
and  smile  for  everybody.  Not  a  family 
in  the  place  but  was  glad  to  see  him 
enter  their  doors.  It  looks  strange  now 
that  I  could  have  distrusted  him  so.  Still, 
I  must  say,  there  seemed  some  cause. 

But  it  'B  not  pleasant  dwelling  on  this. 
The  daily  events  which  stirred  me  up 
so  then  seem  too  trifling  to  mention.  I 
don't  like  to  call  up  all  those  dead  feel- 
ings, now  I  'm  an  old  man,  and  ashamed 
of  them. 

Jamie  and  Margaret  became  a  mys- 
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tery  to  me.  And  I  was  by  no  means  one 
to  puzzle  it  out,  as  I  would  a  sum  in 
the  rule-of-three.  'T  was  not  all  head- 
work.  However,  I  said  nothing.  I  was 
mean  enough  to  watch,  and  too  proud  to 
question. 

At  last  I  began  to  ask  myself  what  I 
really  knew  about  Jamie.  He  was  on- 
ly a  poor  sailor-boy,  whom  I  had  picked 
up  and  befriended.  And,  once  put  upon 
thought,  what  did  I  know  of  Margaret  ? 
What  did  anybody  in  the  place  ?  Even 
Air.  Nathaniel  only  knew  her  father. 
Her  simple,  childish  ways  might  be  all 
put  on.  For  she  could  act.  I  had  seen 
her,  one  evening,  for  our  entertainment, 
imitate  the  actresses  upon  the  stage. 
First,  she  was  a  little  girl,  in  a  white 
frock,  with  a  string  of  coral  about  her 
neck,  and  curls  hanging  over  her  pret- 
ty shoulders.  She  said  a  little  hymn, 
and  her  voice  sounded  just  like  a  child's. 
Afterwards,  she  was  a  proud  princess, 
in  laces  and  jewels,  a  long  train,  and  a 
bright  crown.  Dressed  in  this  way,  with 
her  head  thrown  back,  her  bosom  heav- 
ing, and  reciting  something  she  had  heard 
on  the  stage,  we  hardly  knew  our  Mar- 
garet. 

It  was  at  our  house,  one  stormy  even- 
ing. Mother  would  never  allow  it  again. 
She  said  it  was  countenancing  the  thea- 
tre. Besides,  I  thought  she  'd  rather  not 
have  me  look  at  Margaret  when  under 
the  excitement  of  acting,  for  the  next 
day  she  cautioned  me  against  earthly 
idols.  But  Margaret  was  rny  idol. 

It  was  because  she  was  so  bewitching 
to  me  that  I  thought  it  could  not  be  but 
that  Jamie  must  be  bewitched  as  well. 
And  it  was  because  he  was  so  taking 
in  his  manner  that  I  felt  certain  she 
must  be  taken  with  him.  Thus  I  puz- 
zled on  from  day  to  day,  drifting  about 
among  my  doubts  and  fears,  like  a  ship 
in  a  fog. 

I  knew  that  Margaret  thought  my  con- 
duct strange.  Sometimes  I  seemed  scarce- 
ly to  live  away  from  her ;  then  I  would 
change  about,  and  not  go  near  her  for 
days.  To  Jamie,  too,  I  was  often  unfriend- 
ly, for  it  maddened  me  to  think  he  might 


be  playing  a  double  game.  Mary  seemed 
just  as  she  always  did.  But  then  she 
was  simple-minded,  and  would  never  sus- 
pect anything  or  anybody.  It  was  as- 
tonishing, the  state  of  excitement  I  final- 
ly worked  myself  into.  That  was  my 
make.  Once  started  upon  a  joad,  I 
would  run  its  whole  length. 

February  and  March  passed,  and  still 
we  were  not  sent  for  to  join  our  ship. 
Jamie  was  getting  uneasy,  living,  as  he 
said,  so  long  upon  strangers.  Besides,  I 
knew  my  manner  troubled  him. 

One  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  around 
our  kitchen-fire,  Margaret  with  the  rest, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  came  in,  all  of  a  breeze, 
scolding  away  about  his  fishermen.  His 
schooner  was  all  ready  for  The  Banks,  and 
two  of  his  men  had  run  off,  with  all  their 
fitting-out. 

"  Come,  you  two  lazy  chaps,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  just  do  to  fill  their  places." 

"  Agreed ! "  said  Jamie.  "  I  '11  go,  if 
Joseph  will." 

"  I  '11  go,"  said  I.  For  I  thought  in 
a  minute  that  he  would  rather  not  leave 
me  behind,  and  I  knew  he  needed  the 
chance. 

The  women  all  began  to  exclaim  against 
it,— all  but  Margaret.  She  turned  pale, 
and  kept  silence.  That  was  Friday.  The 
vessel  would  sail  Monday.  Mother  was 
greatly  troubled,  but  said,  if  I  would  go, 
she  must  make  me  comfortable  ;  and  all 
night  I  could  hear  her  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  bureau-drawers.  Margaret  stop- 
ped with  Mary :  I  think  they  sewed  till 
near  morning. 

The  next  evening  the  singers  met  in 
the  vestry,  to  practise  the  tunes  for  the 
Sabbath.  We  all  sat  in  the  singing- 
seats.  I  played  the  small  bass-viol.  Jamie 
sang  counter,  and  the  girls  treble.  Mar- 
garet had  a  sweet  voice,  —  not  very  power- 
ful. She  sat  in  the  seats  because  the  oth- 
er girls  did. 

I  went  home  with  her  that  night.  She 
seemed  so  sad,  so  tender  in  her  manner, 
that  I  came  near  speaking,  —  came  near 
telling  her  how  much  she  was  to  me,  and 
owning  my  feeling'  about  Jamie.  But  I 
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did  n't  quite.  Something  kept  me  from 
it.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fate,  't 
was  that. 

Going  home,  however,  I  made  a  reso- 
lution that  the  next  night  I  would  cer- 
tainly know,  from  her  own  lips,  whether 
it  was  me  she  liked,  or  Jamie. 

I  walked  slowly  home,  and  directly  up- 
stairs to  bed.  I  lay  awake  a  long  time, 
heard  father  and  mother  go  to  their  cham- 
ber, then  Mary  and  Sophy  to  theirs.  At 
last  I  wondered  what  had  become  of 
Jamie. 

I  pushed  aside  the  window-curtain  and 
looked  out.  'T  was  bright  moonlight.  I 
saw  Jamie  coming  over  the  hill  from  Mr. 
Nathaniel's.  He  came  in  softly.  I  pre- 
tended sleep.  He  was  still  so  long  that 
I  looked  up  to  see  what  he  could  be  do- 
ing. He  was  leaning  his  elbow  on  the 
desk,  looking  straight  at  the  floor,  think- 
ing. 

All  that  night  I  lay  awake,  staring  at 
the  moonlight  on  the  curtains.  I  was 
again  on  the  old  track,  for  I  could  not 
possibly  imagine  what  he  should  have  to 
say  to  Margaret  at  that  hour. 

Towards  morning  I  fell  asleep,  and 
never  woke  till  the  people  were  get- 
ting ready  for  meeting.  I  hurried,  for 
the  instruments  met  before  the  rest  to 
practise. 

Nearly  all  the  young  folks  sat  in  the 
seats.  Jamie  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
back  row,  on  the  men's  side.  His  voice 
was  worth  all  the  rest.  Margaret  came 
in  late.  She  looked  like  a  beauty  that 
day.  Her  place  was  at  the  head  of  the 
first  row  of  girls.  I,  with  my  bass-viol, 
was  behind  all. 

The  minister  read  the  hymn  beginning 
with  this  verse,  — 

"  We  are  a  garden  walled  around, 
Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground ; 
A  little  spot  inclosed  by  grace, 
Oat  of  the  world's  wide  wilderness." 

While  he  was  reading  it,  I  saw  her 
write  a  little  note,  and  hand  it  across  the 
alley  to  Jamie.  He  smiled,  and  wrote 
another  back.  After  meeting,  they  had 
a  talk.  These  things  sound  small  enoiigh 
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now.  But  now  I  am  neither  young,  nor 
in  love,  nor  jealous. 

That  night  was  our  last  at  home.  Af- 
ter supper,  I  strolled  off  towards  the 
meeting-house.  'T  was  about  sundown. 
I  walked  awhile  in  the  graveyard,  and 
then  followed  the  path  into  the  wood  at 
the  back  of  it. 

I  see  that  I  have  been  telling  my  story 
in  a  way  to  favor  myself,  — that  even  now 
I  am  unwitting  wholly  to  expose  my  folly. 
I  could  not,  if  I  tried,  tell  how  that  night 
in  the  wood  I  was  beset  at  once  by  jeal- 
ousy, pride,  love,  and  anger,  and  so  well- 
nigh  driven  mad. 

I  passed  from  the  wood  to  the  open 
field,  and  reached  the  shore.  The  vessel 
lay  at  the  wharf.  I  climbed  the  rigging, 
and  watched  the  moon  rising  over  the 
water.  It  must  have  been  near  midnight 
when  I  reached  hdme. 

The  vessel  sailed  early  in  the  morning. 
I  did  not  see  Margaret,  —  never  bid  her 
good-bye.  After  we  were  under  way, 
and  were  out  of  the  windings  of  the  chan- 
nel, Jamie  came  and  leaned  with  me 
against  the  rail.  And  there  in  silence  we 
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stood  until  the  homes  of  those  we  loved 
so  well  had  faded  from  our  sight. 

Poor  Jamie !  I  knew  afterwards  how 
troubled  he  was  at  the  way  I  treated  him 
that  summer.  He  wanted  to  be  friend- 
ly, but  I  stood  off.  He  wanted  to  speak 
of  the  folks  at  home,  but  I  would  never 
join  him.  At  last  he  left  off  trying. 

If  he  had  not  met  with  an  accident, 
maybe  I  should  never  have  spoken  an- 
other kind  word  to  him.  It  happened 
towards  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The 
schooner  had  wet  her  salt,  and  all  hands 
were  thinking  of  home.  I  was  down  in 
the  cabin.  I  was  marking  a  piece  of 
meat  to  boil,  —  for  then  each  fisherman 
carried  his  own  provisions.  All  at  once 
I  heard  something  fall  upon  the  deck. 
Then  a  great  trampling.  I  hurried  up, 
and  saw  them  lifting  up  Jamie.  He  had 
fallen  from  the  rigging.  It  was  old  and 
rotten.  They  carried  him  down,  and  laid 
him  in  his  berth.  He  would  n't  have 
known,  if  they  had  dropped  him  into  the 
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When  I  saw  him  stretched  out  there, 
every  unkind  feeling  left  me.  My  old 
love  for  him  came  back.  All  I  could 
think  of  was  what  he  said  in  our  first 
talk,  —  "  Then  I  wanted  my  mother." 
None  of  us  could  say  whether  he  would 
live  or  die.  We  feared  for  his  head,  be- 
cause he  took  no  notice,  but  seemed  in- 
clined to  sleep.  I  wanted  to  do  every- 
thing for  him  myself.  I  had  borne  him 
ill-will,  but  now  my  strong  feelings  all 
set  towards  him. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that 
he  first  came  to  himself.  T  was  a  blowy 
night,  and  most  of  the  crew  were  on  deck. 
A  couple  of  men  were  sleeping  in  their 
berths. 

The  cabin  of  a  fishing-schooner  is  a 
dark,  stifled  place,  with  everything  crowd- 
ed into  it.  The  berths  were  like  a  double 
row  of  shelves  along  the  sides.  In  one 
of  these,  with  his  face  not  far  from  the 
beams  overhead,  was  stretched  my  poor, 
ill-treated  Jamie.  I  was  so  afraid  he 
would  die  !  I  had  no  pride  then. 

On  this  night  I  stood  holding  by  the 
side  of  his  berth,  to 'steady  myself.  I 
turned  away  a  moment  to  snuff  the  can- 
dle, and  when  I  stepped  back  he  looked 
up  in  my  face  and  smiled.  I  could  n't 
help  throwing  my  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissing  him.  I  never  kissed  a  man 
before,  —  nor  since. 

"  Joseph  has  come  back,"  said  he,  wijh 
a  smile. 

I  thought  he  was  wandering,  and  made 
no  answer.  After  that  he  frequently 
roused  from  his  stupor  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  talk. 

One  stormy  night,  when  all  hands 
were  upon  deck,  he  seemed  like  himself, 
only  very  sad,  and  began  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  talk  of  what  was  always  in  my 
mind.  He  spoke  low,  being  weak. 

"  Joseph,"  said  he,  "  there  is  one  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  you." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  I,—"  you  must  n't  talk, 
you  must  be  quiet."  For  I  dreaded  his 
coming  to  the  point. 

"  I  can't  be  quiet,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
must  talk.  You  've  something  against 
me.  What  is  it  ?  " 


I  made  no  answer. 

"  But  I  know,"  he  continued.  "  I  have 
known  all  along.  You  've  heard  some- 
thing about  my  old  life.  You  think  Mary 
is  too  good  for  me.  And  she  is.  But 
she  is  willing  to  take  me  just  as  I  am. 
I  'm  not  what  I  was.  She  has  changed 
me.  She  will  keep  me  from  harm." 

"  Jamie,"  said  I,  "I  don't  know  what 
you  mean.  I  've  heard  nothing.  I  'm 
willing  you  should  have  Mary,  —  want 
you  to." 

He  looked  perplexed. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  turned  my  head  away,  hardly  know- 
ing how  to  begin.  At  last  I  said,  — 

"  I  was  n't  sure,  Jamie,  that  you  wanted 
Mary.  You  know  there  was  some  one 
else  you  were  often  with." 

He  lay  for  some  time  without  speaking. 
At  last  he  said,  slowly, — "  I  see, —  I  see, 
— I  see," — three  times.  Then,  turning 
his  eyes  away  from  me,  he  kept  on,  — 
"  What  should  you  think,  Joseph,  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  Mar- 
garet before  she  came  to  your  place  ?  " 

"  Seen  Margaret  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ; "  and  I  will  tell  you 
where.  You  see,  when  I  found  mother 
was  dead,  and  nobody  cared  whether  I 
went  up  or  down  in  the  world,  that  I 
turned  downwards.  I  got  with  a  bad 
set, — learned  to  drink  and  gamble.  One 
night,  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  I  got  into 
a  quarrel  with  a  young  man,  a  stranger. 
We  were  both  drunk.  I  don't  remember 
doing  it,  but  they  told  me  afterwards  that 
I  stabbed  htm.  This  sobered  us  both. 
He  was  laid  on  a  bed  in  an  upper  room 
in  the  Lamb  Tavern.  I  was  awfully 
frightened,  thinking  he  would  die.  That 
was  about  two  months  before  I  shipped 
aboard  the  Eliza  Ann. 

"  After  his  wound  was  dressed,  he  beg- 
ged me  to  go  for  his  sister,  and  gave  me 
the  street  and  number.  His  name  was 
Arthur  Holden.  His  sister  was  your  Mar- 
garet. Our  acquaintance  began  at  his 
bedside.  We  took  turns  in  the  care  of 
him. 

"  They  were  a  family  well  off  in  the 
world,  with  nothing  to  trouble  them  but 
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his  wickedness.  He  would  not  be  re- 
spectable, would  go  with  bad  company. 

"  After  he  was  well  enough  to  be 
taken  home,  I  never  saw  Margaret  un- 
til that  morning  after  the  snow-storm. 
I  was  very  eager  to  go  for  her,  for  I 
felt  sure,  from  what  Mr.  Nathaniel  had 
said  during  the  night,  that  she  was  the 
same. 

"  Riding  along,  she  told  me  all  about 
Arthur's  course,  and  the  grief  he  had 
caused  them  ever  since.  It  had  made 
her  mother  ill.  He  was  roaming  about 
the  country,  always  in  trouble,  and  it 
was  on  his  account  that  she  stayed  be- 
hind, when  her  father  and  mother  went 
South.  She  said  he  must  have  some  one 
to  befriend  him  in  case  of  need. 

"  And  here,"  continued  he,  "  was 
where  I  took  a  wrong  step.  I  begged 
Margaret  not  to  speak  of  our  former  ac- 
quaintance. I  could  not  bear  to  have 
you  all  know.  I  was  afraid  Mary  would 
despise  me,  she  was  so  pure. 

"  Margaret  was  willing  to  keep  silence 
about  it,  for  she  would  rather  not  have 
the  people  know  of  her  brother.  He 
would  have  been  the  talk  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Everybody  would  have  been 
pitying  her.  She  used  to  like  to  speak 
of  him  to  me,  because  I  was  the  only  one 
who  knew  the  circumstances. 

"  But  don't  think,"  he  continued,  ear- 
nestly, "  that  I  would  have  married  Ma- 
ry and  never  told  her.  We  had  a  long, 
beautiful  talk  the  last  evening.  I  had 
never  before  spoken  quite  freely  of  my 
feelings,  though  she  must  have  seen  what 
they  were.  But  that  night  I  told  every- 
thing, —  my  past  life,  and  all.  And  she 
forgave  all,  because  she  loved  me. 

"  I  meant  to  tell  you  as  soon  as  we  were 
off;  but  you  turned  the  cold  shoulder, — 
you  would  not  talk  about  home." 

Here  he  stopped.  I  hoped  he  would 
say  no  more,  for  every  word  he  spoke 
made  me  feel  ashamed.  But  he  went 
on. 

"  The  day  before  we  agreed  to  go  this 
voyage,  Margaret  told  me  that  Arthur 
was  concealed  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  did  n't  know  what  he  had 


done,  but  only  that  he  was  running  away 
from  an  officer.  I  found  him  out,  and 
went  every  night  to  carry  him  something 
to  eat." 

"  Why  did  n't  she  tell  me  ?  "  I  exclaim- 
ed. "  I  would  have  done  the  same." 

"  She  would,  perhaps,"  said  he,  "only 
that  for  some  time  you  had  acted  so 
strangely.  She  never  said  a  word,  but 
I  knew  it  troubled  her.  If  I  had  only 
known  of  your  feeling  so,  I  would  have 
told  everything.  But  I  thought  you  must 
see  how  much  I  cared  for  Mary.  Every- 
body else  was  sure  who  Margaret  loved, 
if  you  were  not. 

"  Oh,  Joseph,"  he  continued,  clasping 
my  hand,  "  how  beautiful  it  will  be, 
when  we  get  home,  now  that  every- 
thing is  cleared  up  !  But  I  have  n't  quite 
finished.  Sunday,  if  you  remember,  Mar- 
garet came  in  late  to  meeting.  While 
the  hymn  was  being  read,  she  wrote  me 
on  a  slip  of  paper  that  Arthur  was  gone. 
I  wrote  her  back,  '  Good  news.'  After- 
wards she  told  me  that  he  came  in  the 
night  to  her  bedroom -window  to  bid  her 
good-bye,  —  that  he  had  promised  her  he 
certainly  would  do  better.  Margaret  was 
in  better  spirits  that  day  than  I  had  seen 
her  for  a  long  while.  I  thought  there 
had  been  an  explanation  between  you 
two.  Never  fear,  Joseph,  but  that  she 
loves  you." 

Jamie  seemed  tired  after  talking  so 
much,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep.  I  crept 
into  the  berth  underneath  him.  I  felt  like 
creeping  somewhere.  Sleep  was  long 
coming,  and  no  sooner  was  I  uncon- 
scious of  things  about  me  than  I  began 
to  dream  bad  dreams.  I  thought  I  was 
stumbling  along  in  the  dark.  'T  was 
over  graves.  I  fell  over  a  heap  of  earth, 
and  heard  the  stones  drop  down  into  one 
newly  made.  As  I  was  trying  to  walk 
away,  Margaret  came  to  meet  me.  "  You 
did  n't  bid  me  good-bye,"  said  she,  smil- 
ing ;  "  but  it 's  not  too  late  now."  Then 
she  held  out  her  hand.  I  took  it,  but  the 
touch  waked  me.  'T  was  just  like  a  dead 
hand. 

I  kept  sleeping  and  waking ;  and  every 
time  I  slept,  the  same  dream  came  to  me, 
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—  exactly  the  same.  At  last  I  rushed 
upon  deck,  sent  a  man  below,  and  took 
his  place.  He  was  glad  to  go,  and  I  was 
glad  to  be  where  the  wind  was  blowing 
and  everything  in  commotion. 

The  next  day  I  told  Jamie  my  dream. 
He  said  it  was  a  lucky  one,  and  he  hoped 
it  meant  two  weddings.  So  I  thought 
no  more  of  it.  I  was  never  superstitious : 
my  mother  had  taught  me  better. 

We  had  just  started  for  home,  but  this 
gale  blew  us  off  our  course.  Soon  after, 
however,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  east- 
ward, and  so  kept,  for  the  biggest  part  of 
the  time,  until  we  sighted  Boston  Lights. 
Jamie  was  nearly  well.  Still  he  could 
not  walk  much.  He  was  quite  lame.  The 
skipper  thought  some  of  the  small  bones 
of  the  foot  were  put  out.  But  Jamie 
did  n't  seem  to  care  anything  about  his 
feet.  He  was  just  as  gay  as  a  lark,  sing- 
ing all  day. 

As  soon  as  we  caught  sight  of  The 
Mountains,  we  ran  up  our  flag.  It  was 
about  noon,  and  the  skipper  calculated 
on  dropping  anchor  in  the  channel  by 
sundown,  at  the  farthest.  And  so  we 
should,  but  the  wind  hauled,  and  we 
could  n't  lay  our  course.  Tacking  is  slow 
work,  especially  all  in  sight  of  home. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
made  Wimple's  Creek.  Then  we  had  the 
tide  in  our  favor,  and  so  drifted  into  the 
channel.  Our  bounty  was  n't  quite  out, 
or  we  should  have  gone  straight  in  to  the 
wharf,  over  everything. 

When  things  were  made  snug,  we  pull- 
ed ashore  in  the  boat.  It  being  in  the 
night,  we  went  just  as  we  were,  in  fish- 
ermen's rig.  'T  was  a  wet,  drizzly,  chil- 
ly night,  so  dark  we  could  hardly  make 
out  the  landing.  We  coaxed  Jamie  to 
stop  under  a  shed  while  I  went  for  a 
horse.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew 
who  lived  beyond  the  meeting-house.  But 
I  had  so  much  to  think  of,  was  so  hap- 
py, thinking  I  was  home  again,  and  that 
everything  would  be  right,  that  I  never 
minded  being  alone.  Passing  by  the 
graveyard  made  me  remember  my  dream. 
"  Joseph,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  you  don't 
dare  walk  through  there  1 "  'T  was  only 


a  post-and-rail  fence,  and  I  sprang  over, 
to  show  myself  I  dared  do  it.  I  felt  no- 
ways agitated  until  I  found,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  so  dark,  I  was  stum- 
bling just  as  I  had  dreamed.  I  kept  on, 
however ;  for,  by  going  that  way,  I  could 
reach  home  by  a  short  cut.  When  I  got 
behind  the  meeting-house  I  nearly  fell 
clown  over  a  heap  of  earth.  My  fall 
started  a  few  stones,  and  I  could  hear 
them  drop.  Then  my  courage  left  me. 
I  shook  with  fear.  I  hardly  had  strength 
to  reach  the  road.  That  was  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  not 
find  all  as  I  left  them. 

As  I  came  to  dwelling  -  houses,  how- 
ever, I  grew  calm  again,  and  even  smiled 
at  my  foolishness,  —  or  tried  to. 

Mr.  Nathaniel's  house  came  before  ours. 
I  saw  there  was  a  light  in  the  kitchen, 
and  stepped  softly  through  the  back-yard, 
thinking  some  one  might  be  sick.  The 
windows  were  small  and  high.  The  cur- 
tains were  made  of  house-paper.  One  of 
them  was  not  quite  let  down.  I  looked 
in  underneath  it,  and  saw  two  old  women 
sitting  by  the  fire.  Something  to  eat  was 
set  out  on  a  table,  and  the  teapot  was 
on  the  hearth.  One  stick  had  broken  in 
two.  The  smoking  brands  stood  up  in 
the  corners.  There  was  just  a  flicker  of 
flame  in  the  candlestick.  It  went  out 
while  I  was  looking.  I  saw  that  the  old 
women  were  dozing.  I  opened  the  out- 
side-door  softly,  and  stood  in  the  porch. 
There  was  a  latch-string  to  the  inner  one. 
As  soon  as  I  pulled  it  the  door  opened. 
In  my  agitation  I  forgot  there  was  a  step 
up,  and  so  stumbled  forward  into  the 
room.  They  both  started  to  their  feet, 
holding  on  by  the  pommels  of  the  chairs. 
They  were  frightened. 

"  What  are  you  here  for?  "  I  gasped 
out. 

"  Watching  with  the  dead  !  "  whisper- 
ed one  of  them. 

"  Who  ?  " 

They  looked  at  each  other ;  they  knew 
me  then. 

I  remember  their  eyes  turning  towards 
the  front-room  door,  of  placing  my  hand 
on  the  latch,  of  standing  by  a  table  be- 
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tween  the  fronts-windows,  of  a  coffin  rest- 
ing on  the  white  cloth,  of  people  crowding 
about  me, — but  nothing  more  that  night. 
Nothing  distinctly  for  weeks  and  months. 
Some  confused  idea  I  have  of  being  led 
about  at  a  funeral,  of  being  told  I  must 
sit  with  the  mourners,  of  the  bearers  tak- 
ing off  their  hats,  of  being  held  back  from 
the  grave.  But  a  black  cloud  rests  over 
all.  I  cannot  pierce  it.  I  have  no  wish 
to.  I  can't  even  tell  whether  I  really 
took  her  cold  hand  in  mine,  and  bid  her 
good-bye,  or  whether  that  was  one  of  the 
terrible  dreams  which  came  to  me  every 
night.  I  know  that  at  last  I  refused  to 
go  to  bed,  but  walked  all  night  in  the 
fields  and  woods. 

I  believe  that  insane  people  always 
know  the  feelings  and  the  plans  of  those 
about  them.  I  knew  they  were  thinking 
of  taking  me  to  an  asylum.  I  knew,  too, 
that  I  was  the  means  of  Jamie's  being 
sick,  and  that  they  tried  to  keep  it  from 
me.  I  read  in  their  faces,  —  "  Jamie  got 
a  fever  that  wet  night  at  the  shore ;  but 
don't  tell  Joseph." 

As  I  look  back  upon  that  long  gloom, 
a  shadowy  remembrance  comes  to  me  of 
standing  in  the  door-way  of  a  darkened 
chamber.  A  minister  in  white  bands 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  performing 
the  marriage  -  ceremony.  I  remember 
Jamie's  paleness,  and  the  heavenly  look 
in  Mary's  face,  as  she  stood  at  the  bed- 
side, holding  his  right  hand  in  hers.  Moth- 
er passed  her  hand  over  my  head,  and 
whispered  to  me  that  Mary  wanted  to 
take  care  of  him. 

One  of  my  fancies  was,  that  a  dark 
bird,  like  a  vulture,  constantly  pursued 
me.  All  day  I  was  trying  to  escape  him, 
and  all  the  while  I  slept  he  was.  at  my 
pillow. 

As  I  came  to  myself  I  found  this  to  be 
a  form  given  by  my  excited  imagination 
to  a  dark  thought  which  would  give  me 
no  rest.  It  was  the  idea  that  my  con- 
duct had  been  the  means  of  Margaret's 
death.  I  never  dared  question.  They 
said  it  was  fever,— that  others  died  of  the 
same.  If  I  could  but  have  spoken  to  her, 
—  could  but  have  seen,  once  more,  the 


same  old  look  and  smile  !  This  was  an 
ever-present  thought. 

But  I  did  afterwards.  I  told  her  every- 
thing. She  knows  my  folly  and  my  grief. 

It  was  in  the  night-time.  I  was  walk- 
ing through  the  woods,  on  the  road  to 
Swampsey  Village.  Margaret  walked  be- 
side me  for  a  long  way.  Just  before  she 
left  me,  she  said,  — 

"  Do  you  hear  the  surf  on  the  beach  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Yes,  I  hear  the  surf." 

"  And  what  is  it  saying  ?  " 

I  listened  a  moment,  then  answered,— 

"  It  says,   '  Woe !  woe  !  woe  ! ' " 

She  said,  "  Listen  again." 

While  I  was  listening,  she  disappeared. 
But  a  moment  afterwards  I  heard  a  voice 
speaking  in  the  midst  of  the  surfs  roar- 
ing. It  was  just  as  plain  and  distinct  as 
the  minister's  from  the  pulpit.  It  said, 
"  Endure  !  endure  !  endure." 

I  might  think  that  all  this,  even  my 
seeing  Margaret,  was  only  a  creation  of 
my  disordered  mind,  were  it  not  for  some- 
thing happening  afterwards  which  prov- 
ed itself. 

One  evening,  about  twilight,  I  walked 
through  the  graveyard,  and  stood  lean- 
ing against  her  tombstone.  I  soon  knew 
that  she  was  coming,  for  I  heard  the  ring- 
ing sound  in  the  air  which  always  came 
before  her.  A  moment  after,  she  stood 
beside  me.  She  placed  her  hand  oil  my 
heart,  and  said,  "  Joseph,  all  is  right 
here,"  —  then  upon  my  forehead,  and 
said,  "  But  here  all  is  wrong." 

Then  she  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
ready  to  sail  from  Boston,  and  that  I 
must  go  in  her,  —  said  it  troubled  her  that 
I  wasted  my  life  so.  She  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  ship  and  of  the  captain,  and 
told  me  when  to  go. 

I  did  exactly  as  she  said.  And  it  all 
came  true.  When  the  captain  saw  me, 
he  started  back  and  exclaimed,  — 

"  What  sent  you  here  ?  " 

I  said,  "  An  angel." 

u  And  an  angel  told  me  you  were  com- 
ing," he  replied. 

Active  work  saved  me.  For  years  I 
never  dared  rest.  I  shrank  back  from  a 
leisure  hour  as  from  a  dark  chasm. 
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The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been 
passed  upon  the  sea.  As  I  approached 
middle  age,  people  would  joke  me  upon 
my  single  life.  They  could  never  know 
what  a  painful  chord  they  struck,  and  I 
could  never  tell  them.  Beautiful  girls 
were  pointed  out  to  me.  I  could  not  see 
them.  Margaret's  face  always  came  be- 
tween. 

This  bantering  a  single  man  is  very 
common.  I  often  wonder  that  people 
dare  do  it.  How  does  the  world  know 
what  early  disappointment  he  may  be 
mourning  over  ?  Is  it  anything  to  laugh 
about,  that  he  has  nobody  to  love  him,  — 
nobody  he  may  call  his  own,  —  no  home  ? 
Seated  in  your  pleasant  family-circle,  the 
bright  faces  about  him  fade  away,  and 
he  sees  only  a  vision  of  what  might  have 
been.  Yet  nobody  supposes  we  have 
feeling.  No  mother,  dressing  up  her  little 
boy  for  a  walk,  thinks  of  our  noticing  how 
cunning  he  looks,  with  the  feather  in  his 
hat.  No  mother,  weeping  over  the  cof- 
fin of  her  child,  dreams  that  we  have 
pity  and  sorrow  in  our  hearts  for  her. 


Thus  the  world  shuts  us  out  from  all 
sympathy  with  its  joys  or  afflictions.  But 
the  world  does  n't  know  everything, — 
least  of  all  what  ,is  passing  in  the  heart 
of  an  old  bachelor. 

Jamie  and  Mary  are  old  folks  now. 
He  never  went  to  sea  after  his  marriage. 
Father  set  him  up  in  a  store.  I  should 
make  it  my  home  with  them,  but  they 
live  at  the  old  place,  and  I  am  always 
better  away  from  there. 

Mrs.  Maylie  was  right  about  my  notic- 
ing children.  I  like  to  sit  on  the  stone 
wall  and  talk  with  them.  No  face  comes 
between  theirs  and  mine,  —  unless  it 's 
the  little  girl's  who  moved  away.  Farm- 
er Hill's  is  a  pleasant  family.  His  grand- 
children call  me  Captain  Joseph.  I  hu- 
mor them  almost  as  much  as  he  does. 
When  huckleberries  come,  they  wonder 
why  I  won't  let  them  take  that  little 
rough  -  looking  basket  that  hangs  over 
the  looking-glass.  'T  is  the  one  Mar- 
garet made  that  night  in  the  hut  on  The 
Mountains. 


THE   SNOW-MAN. 

THE  fields  are  white  with  the  glittering  snow, 
Save  down  by  the  brook,  where  the  alders  grow, 
And  hang  their  branches,  black  and  bare, 
O'er  the  stream  that  wanders  darkly  there  ; 
Or  where  the  dry  stalks  of  the  summer  past 
Stand  shivering  now  in  the  winter  blast ; 
Or  where  the  naked  woodlands  lie, 
Bearded  and  brown  against  the  sky : 
But  over  the  pasture,  and  meadow,  and  hill, 
The  snow  is  lying,  all  white  and  still. 

But  a  loud  and  merry  shout  I  hear, 

Ringing  and  joyous,  fresh  and  clear, 

Where  a  troop  of  rosy  boys  at  play 

Awaken  the  echoes  far  away. 

They  have  moulded  the  snow  with  hand  and  spade, 

And  a  strange,  misshapen  image  made : 

A  Caliban  in  fiendish  guise, 

With  mouth  agape  and  staring  eyes, 
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And  monstrous  limbs,  that  might  uphold 

The  weight  that  Atlas  bore,  of  old  ; 

Like  shapes  that  our  troubled  dreams  distress, 

Ghost-like  and  grim  in  their  ugliness ; 

A  huge  and  hideous  human  form, 

Born  of  the  howling  wind  and  storm  : 

And  yet  those  boyish  sculptors  glow 

With  the  pride  of  a  Phidias  or  Angelo. 

Come  hither  and  listen  to  me,  my  son, 

And  a  lesson  of  life  I  '11  read  thereon. 

You  have  made  a  man  of  the  snow-bank  there ; 

He  stands  up  yet  in  the  frosty  air : 

Go  out  from  your  home,  so  bright  and  warm, 

And  throw  yourself  on  his  frozen  form ; 

Wind  him  around  with  your  soft  caress  ; 

Tenderly  up  to  his  bosom  press ; 

Ask  him  for  sympathy,  love,  and  cheer ; 

Plead  for  yourself  with  prayer  and  tear ; 

Tell  him  you  hope  and  dream  and  grieve ; 

Beg  him  to  comfort  and  relieve  : 

The  form  that  you  press  will  be  icy  cold ; 

A  frozen  heart  to  your  breast  you  hold, 

That  turns  into  stone  the  tears  you  weep ; 

And  the  chill  of  his  touch  through  your  soul  will  creep 

So  over  the  field  of  life  are  spread 

Men  who  have  hearts  as  cold  and  dead,  — 

Who  nothing  of  sympathy  know,  nor  love,  — 

To  whom  your  prayers  would  as  fruitless  prove 

As  those  that  you  now  might  go  and  say 

To  the  grim  snow-man  that  you  made  to-day. 

But  soon  the  soft  and  gentle  spring 

The  balmy  southern  breeze  will  bring ; 

The  snow,  that  shrouds  the  landscape  o'er, 

Will  melt  away,  and  be  seen  no  more ; 

The  gladsome  brook  shall  rippling  run, 

'Neath  the  alders  greening  in  the  sun  ;  i   ..»  •  . 

The  grass  shall  spring,  and  the  birds  shall  come, 

In  the  verdant  woodlands  to  find  a  home ; 

And  the  softened  heart  of  your  man  of  snow 

Shall  bid  the  blue  violets  blossom  below. 

Oh,  let  us  hope  that  time  may  bring 

To  earth  some  sweet  and  gentle  spring, 

When  human  hearts  shall  thaw,  and  when 

The  ice  shall  melt  away  from  men  ; 

And  where  the  hearts  now  frozen  stand, 

Love  then  shall  blossom  o'er  all  the  land  1 
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THE    GOLD-FIELDS   OF   NOVA   SCOTIA. 


IT  will  probably  be  thought  a  start- 
ling statement,  by  the  good  people  of 
our  staid  Northern  metropolis,  —  certain- 
ly by  those  of  them  whose  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  the  recent  develop- 
ments on  this  subject,  —  that  within  thir- 
ty-six hours'  travel  from  their  own  doors, 
by  conveyance  as  safe  and  even  lux- 
urious as  any  in  the  world,  there  exist 
veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  practically  in- 
exhaustible in  extent,  teeming  through- 
out with  virgin  gold  of  a  standard  of  al- 
most absolute  purity,  and  yielding  a  re- 
turn to  the  labors  of  the  scientific  miner, 
rivalling,  if  not  fairly  surpassing,  in  their 
comparative  results,  the  richest  deposits 
of  California,  Colorado,  and  Australia. 

But  then,  if  one  has  a  startling  fact 
to  tell,  why  is  it  not  best  to  tell  it  out,  all 
at  once,  and  in  a  startling  manner  ?  If 
the  house-maid  of  our  modest  menage 
should  on  a  sudden  discover  that  Alad- 
din's lamp  had  tome  home  from  the  auc- 
tion-room among  some  chance  purchases 
of  her  mistress,  and  that  the  slave  or 
genie  thereof  was  actually  standing  in 
the  middle  of  our  own  kitchen-floor  at 
the  moment,  and  grumbling  audibly  at 
lack  of  employment  in  fetching  home  dia- 
monds and  such  like  delicacies  by  the 
bale  for  the  whole  household,  could  we 
reasonably  expect  the  girl  to  announce 
the  fact,  in  the  parlor  above,  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  she  ordinarily  states  that 
the  butcher  has  called  for  his  orders? 
JEsop,  in  his  very  first  fable,  (as  arrang- 
ed by  good  Archdeacon  Croxall,)  has 
inculcated  but  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
cock  who  forbore  to  crow  lustily  when 
he  turned  up  a  jewel  of  surpassing  rich- 
ness, in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  scratch- 
ing, and  under  his  own  very  beak ;  why, 
then,  should  we  render  ourselves  liable 
to  the  same  depreciatory  moral  ?  Some- 
thing, at  least,  must  be  pardoned  to  the 
certaminis  gaudia  of  this  new-found  con- 
test with  the  secrets  of  Nature,  —  and 
though  the  fact  we  have  stated  be  a  start- 
ling one,  the  statements  and  authorities 


which  go  to  support  it  will,  perhaps,  in 
the  end,  surprise  us  still  more.  We  shall 
give  them,  at  any  rate,  in  such  a  form  as 
"  to  challenge  investigation  and  to  defy 
scrutiny."  How  far  they  will  bear  out 
our  sensational  opening  paragraph,  then, 
the  readers  of  the  "  Atlantic  "  cannot 
choose  but  judge. 

But  let  us  hasten,  in  the  very  outset, 
to  warn  the  individual  gold-hunter  that 
he,  at  least,  will  get-  no  crumb  of  com- 
fort from  these  pages.  That  the  pre- 
cious metal  is  there,  —  to  use  Dr.  John- 
son's expression,  "the  potentiality  of 
growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  ava- 
rice," —  no  one,  we  think,  after  reading 
what  we  have  now  to  offer,  will  be  inclin- 
ed to  deny.  But  it  is  to  be  sought  success- 
fully, as  we  shall  show,  only  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  capital,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  science  and  the  most  experienced 
skill.  The  solitary  adventurer  may  tickle 
the  stern  ribs  of  Acadia  with  his  paltry 
hoe  and  pick  in  vain,  —  she  will  laugh 
for  him  and  such  as  he  with  no  sign  of  a 
golden  harvest.  Failure  and  vexation, 
disappointment,  loss,  and  ruin,  will  be 
again,  as  they  have  already  been,  his 
only  reward.  With  this  full  disclaimer, 
therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
remarks,  we  trust  that  we  shall,  at  least, 
have  no  sin  of  enticement  laid  at  our  door. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  go  there  and  try  it 
on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  and 
in  the  face  of  this  energetic  protest  and 
solemn  warning,  it  must  surely  be  no  fur- 
ther affair  of  ours. 

The  authorities,  official,  statistical,  and 
scientific,  from  which  our  knowledge  of 
the  Gold-Fields  of  Nova  Scotia  is  main- 
ly derived,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Report  of  a  Personal  Inspection  of 
the  Gold  -  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
Consecutive  Order  in  which  they  were 
visited.  Made  by  Lord  Mulgrave  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
dated  at  Government  House,  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  21st  June,  1862. 
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2.  Report  of  the  Chief  Gold-Commis- 
sioner for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  for 
the  Year  1862.    Made  to  the  Honorable 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  and  dated  at 
Halifax,  January  23,  1863. 

3.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Geologist, 
Mr.  Campbell.    Made  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Howe,  Provincial   Secretary,  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  25th  February,  1863.  Ac- 
companied by  a  Section  across  the  Gold- 
bearing  Rocks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

4.  Report  on  the  Gold- Districts  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia.    Made  to  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Oldham 
Gold -Mining  Company,  December   28, 
1863,  by  George  I.  Chace,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.     Manuscript. 

5.  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Gold- 
Region  of  Nova  Scotia.     Prefixed  to  a 
Report  made  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Atlantic  Mining   Company, 
December  31,  1863.    By  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  Jr.,  Professor  of  General  and  Ap- 
plied Chemistry  in  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Ct.     Manuscript. 

6.  Report    on    the    Montague    Gold- 
Field,  near  Halifax,  N.  S.,  by  the  Same, 
and  on  the  Gold-Fields  of  the  Waverley 
District,  by  the  Same.    Manuscript. 

•  7.  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chief  Gold- 
Commissioner  of  the  Province  of  iNova 
Scotia.  Made  to  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary at  Halifax,  October  1,  1863. 

8.  The  Royal  Gazette,  issued  by  the 
Chief  Gold-Commissioner,  Halifax,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1863.  Published  by  Authority. 

In  confirmation  of  these  documents,  we 
shall  only  need  to  add  the  "testimony 
of  the  rocks "  themselves,  as  shown  in 
more  than  sixty  specimens  of  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  of  these  remarkable  mines. 
Some  of  these  were  brought  to  Boston  by 
Professors  Chace  and  Silliman,  on  their 
return  a  few  weeks  since  from  exploring 
the  rich  leads  of  the  Provinces,  —  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  Avere  forwarded  by 
some  of  the  resident  superintendents  of 
the  mines,  by  the  Cunard  steamer  Afri- 
ca, arriving  in  Boston,  Sunday,  January 


10,  1864,  to  the  care  of  Captain  Field, 
then  residing  at  the  Tremont  House. 
We  may  add  that  the  eight  finest  of 
these  specimens  are  now  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble before  us,  their  mottled  sides  thickly 
crusted  with  arsenical  pyrites  and  streak- 
ed through  and  through  with  veins  and 
splashes  of  twenty-two-carat  gold.  In- 
credulity, when  raised  to  its  highest  piteh, 
might  perhaps  discredit  all  written  testi- 
mony, whether  official  or  scientific ;  but 
we  have  as  yet  seen  no  case  so  confirmed 
that  the  sight  of  these  extraordinary  frag- 
ments did  not  compel  belief. 

In  drawing  our  narrative  from  the  au- 
thorities above  cited,  we  shall  prefer  to 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  precise 
statements  of  the  documents  themselves, 
— interspersed  only  with  such  remarks  of 
our  own  as  may  be  necessary  best  to  pre- 
serve an  intelligible  connection  between 
the  different  portions.  The  agreement 
between  all  the  authorities  is  so  substan- 
tial, and  in  fact  entire,  that  we  shall  ex- 
perience none  of  the  usual  difficulties  in 
the  reconciling  of  contradictions  or  the 
balancing  of  conflicting  theories  or  state- 
ments. 

The  gold-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  consist 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  districts  of  quite 
limited  area  in  themselves,  but  lying 
scattered  along  almost  the  whole  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  Province.  The  whole 
of  this  coast,  from  Cape  Sable  on  the 
west  to  Cape  Canso  on  the  east,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  is  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  hard, 
slaty  rocks,  —  slate  and  sandstone  in  ir- 
regular alternations,  —  sometimes  argil- 
laceous, and  occasionally  granitic.  These 
rocks,  originally  deposited  on  the  grand- 
est scale  of  Nature,  are  always,  when 
stratified,  found  standing  at  a  high  an- 
gle, —  sometimes  almost  vertical,  —  and 
with  a  course,  in  the  main,  very  nearly 
due  east  and  west.  They  seldom  rise 
to  any  great  elevation,  —  the  promon- 
tory of  Aspatogon,  about  five  hundred 
feet  high,  being  the  highest  land  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Province.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  shore  is  low,  rocky,  and 
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desolate,  strewn  often  with  huge  boulders 
of  granite  or  quartzite,  —  and  where  not 
bleak  and  rocky,  it  is  covered  with  thick 
forests  of  spruce  and  white  birch. 

The  picture  is  not  enticing,  —  but  this 
is,  nevertheless,  the  true  arida  nutrix  of 
the  splendid  masses  before  us.  The  zone 
of  metamorphic  rocks  which  lines  this  in- 
hospitable coast  varies  in  width  from  six 
or  eight  miles  at  its  eastern  extremity 
to  forty  or  fifty  at  its  widest  points,  — 
presenting  in  its  northern  boundary  on- 
ly a  rude  parallelism  with  its  southern 
margin, — and  comprising,  over  about  six 
thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  what  may,  geologically 
speaking,  be  called  the  Gold-Region  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  hereafter 
to  mark  the  gradual  changes  already  be- 
ginning to  take  place  in  this  rich,  but 
limited  district.  It  is  destined  through- 
out, we  may  be  sure,  to  very  thorough 
and  systematic  exploration.  For,  although 
it  is  true  that  gold  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  it,  still  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  search  for  the  precious  metal  through- 
out this  whole  region,  wherever  the  oc- 
currence of  true  quartz  veins  —  the  al- 
most sole  matrix  of  the  gold  —  is  shown 
by  boulders  on  the  surface.  Back  from 
the  coast-line,  a  large  part  of  the  district 
named  is  now  little  better  than  an  un- 
explored wilderness ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  remarkable  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  al- 
most on  the  sea -shore,  and  where  the 
country  is  open  and  the  search  easy,  by 
no  means  diminishes  the  probabilities  that 
continued  exploration  in  the  less  frequent- 
ed parts  of  the  district  will  be  rewarded 
with  new  discoveries  as  important  as  any 
which  have  yet  been  made. 

The  earliest  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Province,  yet  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, occurred  during  the  summer  of  1860, 
at  a  spot  about  twelve  miles  north  from 
the  head  of  Tangier  Harbor,  on  the  north- 
east branch  of  the  Tangier  River,— shown 
on  McKinley's  excellent  map  of  Nova 
Scotia  as  about  fifty-eight  miles  east  from 
Halifax.  Subsequent  discoveries  at  Wine 


Harbor,  Sherbrooke,  Ovens,  Oldham, 
Waverley,  Hammond's  Plains,  and  at 
Lake  Loon,— a  small  lake  only  five  miles 
distant  from  Halifax,  —  have  fully  deter- 
mined the  auriferous  character  of  par- 
ticular and  defined  localities  through- 
out the  district  already  described,  and 
abundantly  justify  the  early  opinion  of 
Lord  Mulgrave,  that  "  there  is  now  little 
or  no  dpubt  that  this  Colony  will  soon 
rank  as  one  of  the  gold-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world." 

As  a  specimen  of  one  oi  the  most  in- 
teresting mineral  veins  of  this  region,  it 
may  answer  to  select  the  Montague  lode 
at  Lake  Loon  for  a  specific  description. 
The  course  of  this  vein  is  E.  10°  N.,  that 
being  the  strike  of  the  rocks  by  the  com- 
pass in  that  particular  district.  It  has 
been  traced  by  surface  -  digging  a  long 
distance,  —  not  less,  probably,  than  half 
a  mile.  At  one  point  on  this  line  there 
is  a  shift  or  fault  in  the  rocks  which  has 
heaved  the  most  productive  portion  of 
the  vein  about  thirty -five  feet  to  the 
north ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  distance, 
so  far  as  yet  open,  the  whole  lead  re- 
mains true  and  undisturbed. 

Its  dip,  with  the  rocks  around  it,  ia 
almost  vertical,  —  say  from  85°  to  80° 
south.  The  vein  is  contained  between 
walls  of  slate  on  both  sides,  and  is  a  double 
or  composite  vein,  being  formed,  1st,  of 
the  main  leader;  2d,  of  a  smaller  vein 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  thin  slate  par- 
tition-wall between  the  two;  and,  3d, 
of  a  strongly  mineralized  slate  foot-wall, 
which  is  in  itself  really  a  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  ore-channel. 

The  quartz  which  composes  these  in- 
terposed sheets,  thus  separated,  yet  com- 
bined, is  crystallized  throughout,  and 
highly  mineralized,  —  belonging,  in  fact, 
to  the  first  class  of  quartz  lodes  recog- 
nized in  all  the  general  descriptions  of 
the  veins  of  this  region.  The  associated 
minerals  are,  here,  cuprite  or  yellow  cop- 
per, green  malachite  or  carbonate  of 
copper,  mispickel  or  arsenical  pyrites, 
zinc  blende,  sesquioxyde  of  iron,  rich 
in  gold,  and  also  frequent  "  sights  "  or 
visible  masses  of  gold  itself.  The  gold 
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is  also  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  all  the  associated  minerals,  and"  par- 
ticularly in  the  mispickel  and  blende. 

The  main  quartz  vein  of  this  inter- 
esting lead  varies  from  three  to  ten  inch- 
es in  thickness  at  different  points  on  the 
surface-level,  but  is  reported  as  increas- 
ing to  twenty  inches  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  already  carried  down 
to  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  This  very 
considerable  variation  in  thickness  will 
be  found  to  be  owing  to  the  folds  or 
plications  of  the  vein,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  make  more  particular  allu- 
sion. 

The  minerals  associated  with  the 
quartz  in  this  vein,  especially  the  cu- 
prite and  mispickel,  are  found  most  abun- 
dantly upon  the  foot-wall  side,  or  under- 
side of  the  quartz  itself.  The  smaller 
accompanying  vein  before  alluded  to  ap- 
pears to  be  but  A  repetition  of  the  lar- 
ger one  in  all  its  essential  characteristics, 
and  is  believed  by  the  scientific  exami- 
ners to  be  fully  as  well  charged  with  gold. 
That  this  is  likely  to  come  up  to  a  very 
remarkable  standard  of  productiveness, 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  known  vein 
in  the  world,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
official  statement  in  the  "  Royal  Ga- 
zette" of  Wednesday,  January  20, 1864, 
published  by  authority,  at  the  Chief 
Gold  -  Commissioner's  office  in  Halifax, 
in  which  the  average  yield  of  the  Mon- 
tague vein  for  the  month  of  October, 
1863,  is  given  as  3  oz.  3  dwt.  4  gr.,  for 
November  as  3  oz.  10  dwt.  13  gr.,  and 
for  December  as  5  oz.  9  dwt.  8  gr.,  to 
the  ton  of  quartz  crushed  during  those 
months  respectively.  Nor  is  the  quartz 
of  this  vein  the  only  trustworthy  source 
of  yield.  The  underlying  slate  is  filled 
with  bunches  of  mispickel,  not  distrib- 
uted in  a  sheet,  or  in  any  particular  or- 
der, so  far  as  yet  observed,  but  developed 
throughout  the  slate,  and  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  small  nuts  to  many  pounds 
in  weight,  masses  of  over  fifty  pounds 
having  been  frequently  taken  out.  This 
peculiar  mineral  has  always  proved  high- 
ly auriferous  in  this  locality,  and  a 
careful  search  will  rarely  fail  to  detect 


"  sights"  of  the  precious  metal  imbedded 
in  its  folds,  or  lying  hidden  between  its 
crystalline  plates. 

Nor  is  the  surrounding  mass  of  slate 
in  which  this  vein  is  inclosed  without 
abundant  evidences  of  a  highly  aurifer- 
ous character.  Scales  of  gold  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  between  its  laminae, 
and,  when  removed  and  subjected  to  the 
processes  of  "  dressing,"  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  also  yielding  a  very 
handsome  return.  In  fact,  the  entire 
mass  of  material  which  is  known  to  be 
auriferous  is  not  less  than  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  at  the  surface,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  found,  as  all  experience  and  anal- 
.  ogy  in  the  district  have  hitherto  shown 
to  be  the  case,  to  increase  very  consider- 
ably with  the  increased  depth  to  which 
the  shafts  will  soon  be  carried.  No  diffi- 
culties whatever  are  apprehended  here 
in  going  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  as 
the  slate  is  not  hard,  and  easily  permits 
the  miner  in  his  progress  to  bear  in  upon 
it  without  drilling  upon  the  closer  and 
more  tenacious  quartz. 

The  open  cut,  made  by  the  original 
owners  of  the  Montague  property,  and 
by  which  the  veins  have  been  in  some 
degree  exposed,  absurd  and  culpable  as 
it  is  as  a  mode  of  mining,  has  yet  served 
a  good  purpose  in  showing  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct manner  the  structure  of  these  veins, 
—  a  structure  which  is  found  to  be  on 
the  whole  very  general  in  the  Province. 
The  quartz  is  not  found,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  supposed  from  its  position  among 
sedimentary  rocks,  lying  in  anything  like 
a  plain,  even  sheet  of  equal  thickness. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  to  be  marked 
by  folds  or  plications,  occurring  at  toler- 
ably regular  intervals,  and  crossing  the 
vein  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  45°  to  the 
west.  Similar  folds  may  be  produced 
in  a  sheet  which  is  hung  on  a  line  and 
then  drawn  at  one  of  the  lower  corners. 
The  cross-section  of  the  vein  is  thus  made 
to  resemble  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  chain  of  long  links,  the  rolls  or  swells 
alternating  with  plain  spaces  through  its 
whole  extent.  Perhaps  a  better  compar- 
ison is  that  of  ripples  or  gentle  waves, 
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as  seen  following  each  other  on  the  ebb- 
tide in  a  still  time,  on  the  beach. 

The  distribution  of  the  gold  in  the 
mass  of  the  quartz  appears  to  be  highly 
influenced  by  this  peculiar  wavy  or  folded 
structure.  All  the  miners  are  agreed  in 
the  statement  that  the  gold  abounds  most 
at  the  swells,  or  highest  points  of  the 
waves  of  rock,  and  that  the  scarcely  less 
valuable  mispickel  appears  to  follow  the 
same  law.  The  spaces  between  are  not 
found  to  be  so  rich  as  these  points  of  un- 
dulation ;  and  this  structure  must  explain 
the  signal  contrast  in  thickness  and  pro- 
ductiveness which  is  everywhere  seen  in 
sinking  a  shaft  in  this  district.  As  the 
cutting  passes  through  one  of  these  orig- 
inal swells,  the  thickness  of  the  vein  at 
once  increases,  and  again  diminishes  with 
equal  certainty  as  the  work  proceeds, 
—  below  this  point  destined  again  to  go 
through  with  similar  alternations  in  its 
mass. 

"  There  can  be  no  fear,  however,"  says 
Mr.  Silliman,  (Report,  p.  10,)  "  that  there 
will  be  any  failure  in  depth  "  (i.  e.  at  an 
increased  depth  of  excavation)  "  on  these 
veins,  either  in  gold  product  or  in  strength. 
The  formation  of  the  country  is  on  too 
grand  a  scale,  geologically,  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  on  this  point,  so  vital  to  mining 
success."  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  master- 
ly survey  and  analysis  of  the  whole  gold- 
region  forms,  with  the  colored  section 
accompanying  it,  the  basis  for  a  general 
and  thorough  understanding  of  the  whole 
subject,  adds  (Report,  p.  5)  that  "  the 
yield  per  ton  of  such  quartz  when  crush- 
ed cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  satisfac- 
tory." And  Mr.  Chace,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Report  on  the  Oldham  District,  (p. 
6,)  remarks,  that,  "  if,  as  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing,  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  sedimentary  origin, 
in  that  case  I  see  no  reason  why  depth 
should  cause  any  decline  in  the  richness 
of  the  ore.  As  yet,  none  of  the  shafts 
have  been  carried  down  sufficiently  far 
to  test  this  question  practically,"  —  he  • 
must,  we  think,  mean  to  its  fullest  extent, 
since  he  adds  immediately  after,  that, 
i(  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  the  ore  is 


very  generally  believed  to  have  improv- 
ed with  increase  of  depth." 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  de- 
scription of  the  general  character  of  one 
of  the  representative  veins  or  "  leads  "  of 
the  gold-fields  of  Nova  Scotia.  Of  the 
extent  and  number  of  similar  deposits 
it  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  give 
any  definite  idea.  The  line  along  which 
Mr.  Campbell's  section  is  made  out  ex- 
tends from  the  sea -shore  at  the  south- 
east entrance  of  Halifax  Harbor  to  the 
Renfrew  Gold-Field,  a  distance  a  little 
over  thirty  miles  to  the  northeast,  inter- 
secting in  that  distance  no  less  than  six 
great  anticlinal  folds.  The  points  at 
which  the  east  and  west  anticlinal  lines 
are  intersected  by  north  and  south  lines 
of  upheaval  form  the  localities  in  which 
the  quartzite  group  of  gold-bearing  rocks 
are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  here 
that  their  outcroppings  form  the  surface 
of  the  country.  The  official "  Gazette  "  for 
January,  1864,  enumerates  nine  of  these 
districts  as  already  under  a  course  of  ac- 
tive exploration,  namely,  Stormont,  Wine 
Harbor,  Sherbrooke,  Tangier,  Montague, 
Waverley,  Oldham,  Renfrew,  and  Ovens. 
When  we  add,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sil- 
liman's  second  conclusion  to  his  Report 
on  the  Atlantic  Gold-Field  at  Tangier, 
"  that  the  gold-bearing  veins  already  ex- 
plored on  this  estate  alone  are  in  num- 
ber not  less  than  thirty,  and  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  more  discover- 
ies of  importance,  as  the  results  of  future 
explorations,  already  foreshadowed  by 
facts  which  have  been  stated,"  enough, 
we  think,  will  have  been  deduced,  on  the 
highest  kind  of  scientific  testimony,  to 
bear  out  our  opening  statement,  that  there 
exist  in  Nova  Scotia  veins  of  auriferous 
quartz  practically  inexhaustible,  by  any 
known  methods  of  mining,  at  least  for 
the  next  two  hundred  years. 

One  very  remarkable  characteristic 
of  all  the  gold  hitherto  produced  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  its  exceeding  purity,  it  being  on 
the  average  twenty-two  carats  fine,  as 
shown  by  repeated  assay.  In  this  respect 
it  possesses  an  advantage  of  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  superior  fineness,  and  con- 
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sequently  of  value,  over  most  of  the  yield 
of  California,  much  of  which  latter  reach- 
es a  standard  of  only  sixteen  or  seventeen 
carats'  fineness,  and  is  therefore  inferior 
by  five  or  six  carats  in  twenty-four  to  the 
standard  of  the  gold  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
gold  from  all  the  districts  named  is  sold 
commonly  in  Halifax  in  bars  or  ingots, 
at  about  $20  the  ounce.  Professor  Silli- 
man  states  the  value  of  some  of  this  gold, 
assayed  under  his  direction  at  the  Shef- 
field Laboratory  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, at  $19.97  per  ounce,  while  the 
standard  of  another  lot,  from  the  Atlantic 
Mine  in  the  Tangier  District,  is  fixed  by 
him  as  high  as  $20.25  per  ounce.  The 
Official  Report  of  the  Provincial  Gold- 
Commissioner  for  the  year  1862  assumes 
the  sum  of  $19.50,  Nova-Scotia  currency, 
as  the  basis  upon  which  his  calculations 
of  gold-value  of  the  yield  of  all  the  mines 
is  made  up.  A  quantity  of  gold  from  the 
"  Boston  and  Nova-Scotia  "  mines  in  the 
Waverley  District,  just  coined  into  eagles 
at  the  United  -  States  Mint,  and  the  re- 
sults of  which  process  are  officially  return- 
ed to  the  President  of  that  Company,  re- 
quired a  considerable  amount  of  alloy  to 
the  ore  as  received  from  the  mines,  in 
order  to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard 
fineness  of  the  United  -  States  gold  -  cur- 
rency. All  the  Nova  -  Scotia  gold  is  un- 
commonly bright  and  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  by 
jewellers  and  other  experts  to  whom  it  has 
been  shown,  that  -it  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  appearance  of  the  gold  of  the  old 
Venetian  ducats  —  coined  mostly,,  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  sands  of  Guinea  — 
than  any  other  bullion  for  many  years 
brought  into  the  gold-market. 

In  regard  to  the  most  important  point 
of  the  whole  subject,  namely,  the  average 
yield  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed  at  the 
various  mills,  we  are  fortunately  enabled 
to  give  the  official  returns  of  the  Deputy 
Gold  -  Commissioners  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts, as  made  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
at  Halifax.  A  few  words  of  explanation 
as  to  the  definite  and  statistical  character 
of  these  returns  may  be  of  value  here,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  to  correct  much  mis- 


conception and  want  of  knowledge  with 
regard  to  their  absolute  reliability. 

Jn  the  first  place,  then,  every  miner, 
or  the  agent  or  chief  superintendent  of 
each  mine,  is  required  by  law  to  make  a 
quarterly  return  of  the  amount  of  days' 
labor  expended  at  his  mine,  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  quartz  raised  and  crushed, 
and  the  quaiitity  of  gold  obtained  from 
the  whole,  —  neglecting  to  do  which,  he 
forfeits  his  entire  claim,  and  the  Gold- 
Commissioner  is  then  empowered  to  grant 
it  to  another  purchaser. 

These  returns  are  therefore  made  with 
the  utmost  regularity  and  with  the  great- 
est care.  But  as  the  royalty  of  three  per 
cent,  to  the  Government  is  exacted  on  the 
amount  of  this  return,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists  no  mo- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  miner  to  exagger- 
ate the  amount  in  making  his  statement. 
We  may  be  as  sure  that  his  exhibit  of  the 
gold  admitted  to  have  been  extracted  by 
him  does  not,  at  any  rate,  exceed  the 
amount  obtained,  as  that  the  invoices 
of  importations  entered  at  the  Custom- 
House  in  Boston  do  not  overstate  the  val- 
ue of  the  goods  to  which  they  refer.  The 
practice  is  generally  suspected,  at  least, 
to  tend  in  quite  the  opposite  direction. 

As  the  next  step  for  ascertaining  the 
yield  of  the  mines,  there  comes  in  a 
form  of  scrutiny  which  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  evade.  All  owners  of 
quartz-mills  are  also  required  to  render 
official  returns  under  oath,  and  in  a  form 
minutely  prescribed  by  the  Provincial 
law,  of  all  quartz  crushed  by  them  during 
the  month,  stating  particularly  from  what 
mine  it  was  raised,  for  whose  account  it 
has  been  crushed,  and  what  was  the  ex- 
act quantity  in  ounces,  pennyweights,  and 
grains.  And  this  is  designed  also  as  a 
check  on  the  miner,  as  the  two  statements, 
if  correct,  will  be  found,  of  course,  to  bal- 
ance each  other. 

The  Chief  Gold-Commissioner  resides 
in  Halifax,  and  has  his  deputy  in  each 
gold-district,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  a  sworn 
officer  of  the  Government,  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  carried  out ; 
and  the  returns,  as  collected,  are  duly 
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made  by  him  each  month,  accompa- 
nied by  a  general  report  on  the  industri- 
al condition  of  the  district  represented. 
It  is  froin  these  returns,  thus  collected, 
that  the  Gold  -  Commissioner  -  in  -  Chief 
prepares  a  quarterly  exhibit,  which  he 
issues  on  a  broad  sheet  in  a  so-called 
"  Royal  Gazette."  The  last  of  these 
documents  issued  was  published  by  au- 
thority at  Halifax,  Wednesday,  January 
20th,  1864,  and  a  copy  thereof,  orna- 
mented at  the  head  with  the  familiar  lion 
and  unicorn,  is  now  lying  with  several  of 
its  predecessors  on  the  table  before  us. 
If  skeptics  desire  any  better  authority 
than  this  for  the  average  yield  of  these 
mines,  they  must  seek  it  elsewhere  for 
themselves.  By  the  majority  of  persons 
capable  of  judging  of  the  value  and  weight 
of  testimony,  we  presume  it  will  be  re- 
garded as  amply  sufficient. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  official 
character  of  these  returns,  a  transcript 
of  the  figures  given  in  the  last  exhibit  as 
the  average  yield  of  gold  per  ton  of 
quartz  crushed  will  be  all  we  think  ne- 
cessary in  answer  to  the  inquiry  we  have 
proposed.  We  give  them  just  as  they 
stand  in  the  returns  for  December,  1863, 
only  premising  that  the  relative  yield 
of  the  several  mines  is  found  to  vary 
very  considerably  from  month  to  month, 
being  at  one  time  higher,  and  at  other 
times  again  somewhat  lower,  and  this 
from  natural  causes  which  have  already 
been  explained,  while  the  total  amounts, 
when  taken  together,  exhibit  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  general  yield  of  the  whole. 
The  figures  stand  as  follows  :  — 


DECEMBER,  1863. 


District. 


Stormont  (Isaac's  Harbor) 

Wine  Harbor 

Sherbrooke 

Tangier 

Montague 

Waverley 

Oldham"  .... 

Renfrew 

Ovens  *    . 


Yield  of  Gold 
per  Ton  of  Quartz. 

2oz.  lOdwt.  Ogr. 


1 


10 

1     6 

7 

'     0 

14 

12 

9 

11 

15 

12 

2 

0 

18 

'     9 

turns  incomplete. 


The  difference  in  yield  between  the 
districts  is  here  very  considerable,  as  it 
happens,  —  yet  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber the  average  yield  at  Oldham  was 

1  oz.   16   dwt.  20  gr.,  and  at  Renfrew 

2  oz. ;  while  for  November  it  was  at  Stor- 
mout  3  oz.   2  dwt.   12  gr.,  at  Tangier  1 
oz.  10  dwt.,  at  Waverley  1  oz.  3  dwt. 
12  gr.,  and  at  Oldham  1  oz.  8  dwt.    The 
maximum  yield  per  ton  was  50  oz.  at 
Wine  Harbor,  12  oz.  at  Sherbrooke,  11 
oz.  12  dwt.  at  Oldham,  and  5  oz.  15  dwt. 
at  Stormont,  for  the  same  period. 

"  The  average  yield,"  says  Professor 
Chace,  "  per  ton  of  quartz,  of  the  gold- 
fields  of  Nova  Scotia  will,  it  is  believed, 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  either 
Australia  or  California,  while  some  of  the 
maximum  yields  indicate  ores  of  unsur- 
passed richness." 

In  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effect- 
ual methods  of  dressing  and  amalgamat- 
ing these  rich  ores,  it  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded that  the  modes  hitherto  in  use  in 
Nova  Scotia  have  been  very  defective. 
Much  larger  returns  of  gold  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  introduction  of  the  new 
processes,  which  scientific  research  is  ev- 
ery day  bringing  to  a  greater  degree 
of  efficiency  in  Colorado  and  California. 
The  promoters  of  the  Nova- Scotia  min- 
ing-enterprises, thanks  to  the  skill  and 
pains  of  their  scientific  advisers,  are  fully 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  vital 
point.  Pyrites  —  the  mineral  mixture  so 
universally  found  with  the  gold  of  this 
region — is  well  known  to  escape,  or  rath- 
er to  resist,  the  attraction  of  the  mercury 
used  in  the  amalgamating  process,  and  it 
has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  pass  away 
with  the  "  tailings,"  or  refuse  from  the 
mills.  When  we  state  that  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly shown  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  components  of  the  ore,  and 
that  by  test  of  the  United-States  Assay- 
Office  its  average  yield  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  to  the  ton,— and  by 
the  careful  experiments  of  Professor  Sil- 
liman,  at  the  Sheffield  Laboratory  in  New 
Haven,  it  has  yielded  even  as  high  as 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and 
forty-nine  cents  to  the  ton, —  the  over- 
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sight  and  bad  economy  of  its  waste  will 
be  sufficiently  apparent.  It  may  safely  • 
be  estimated,  therefore,  that  the  process 
of  Dr.  Keith,  or  some  other  equally  sim- 
ple and  efficacious  method  of  extract- 
mg  this  hitherto  wasted  portion  of  the 
precious  metal  from  the  accompanying 
sulphurets,  will  produce  an  amount  quite 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  previous  minimum 
yield.  The  effect  of  such  an  increase  in 
the  returns  will  readily  be  appreciated 
by  others  besides  the  merely  scientific 
reader. 

In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  vari- 
ous mines  for  the  regular  supply  of  quartz 
to  the  mills,  it  may  be  stated  that  ten 
tons  daily  is  the  average  amount  fixed 
upon,  by  the  different  experts,  as  a  rea- 
sonable quantity  to  be  expected  from 
either  of  the  well-conducted  properties. 
Works  of  exploration  and  of  "  construc- 
tion," such  as  will  hereafter  be  pointed 
out,  must,  it  is  true,  always  precede 
those  of  extraction ;  but  a  very  moderate 
quartz-mill  will  easily  "  dress  "  ten  tons 
of  quartz  daily,  or  three  thousand  tons 
per  annum,  requiring  the  constant  labor 
of  thirty  men,  as  shown  by  the  large  ex- 
perienct  already  gained  throughout  the 
Province.  And  this,  says  Professor  Sil- 
liman,  "  is  not  a  very  formidable  force  for 
a  profitable  mine,"  —  particularly  when 
we  consider  that  the  price  of  miners' 
labor  in  Nova  Scotia  rarely  rises  above 
the  moderate  sum  of  ninety  cents  per 
day. 

If  the  quartz  cost,  to  turn  its  product 
into  gold  bars,  as  high  as  twenty  dollars 
a  ton,  there  would  be,  says  the  same 
eminent  authority,  "  a  deduction  of  one- 
fourth  [as  expense]  from  the  gross  gold- 
product.  The  gold  is  about  nine-hun- 
dred-and-sixty  thousandths  fine,  and  is 
worth,  as  already  shown,  over  twenty 
dollars  per  ounce.  But  the  cost  of  the 
quartz  cannot  be  so  much  by  one-half  as 
that  named  above ;  and  there  is  the  ad- 
ditional value  of  gold  from  the  pyrites 
and  mispickel,  as  well  as  probably  fifteen 
per  cent,  saving  on  the  total  amount  of 
gold  produced  by  improved  methods  of 
working." 


The  reason  why  so  little  alluvial  gold 
is  to  be  found  throughout  this  district 
may  be  very  simply  and  concisely  stated. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  length  of 
the  gold-field  lies  mainly  from  east  to 
west,  while  its  width  from  north  to  south 
is  over  a  much  less  distance,  and  there- 
fore lies  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
scouring  and  grinding  action  of  the  gla- 
cial period.  No  long  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, stretching  away  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  quartzite  upheavals,  has  here 
retained  and  preserved  the  spoils  of  those 
long  ages  of  attrition  and  denudation. 
The  alluvial  gold  has  mostly  been  car- 
ried, by  the  action  alluded  to,  into  the 
sands  and  beneath  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  numerous  little  lakes  which 
dot  the  surface  of  the  country,  that  the 
precious  metal,  in  this,  its  most  obvious 
and  attractive  form,  has  ever  been  found 
in  any  remunerative  quantity  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

This  statement  brings  us  naturally  to 
the  consideration  of  another  of  our  open- 
ing positions,  namely,  that  the  gold  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  to  be  successfully  sought 
only  under  the  application  of  the  most 
scientific  and  systematic  methods  of  deep 
quartz-mining.  That  no  pains  nor  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  by  the  present 
promoters  of  these  important  enterprises, 
in  the  very  commencement  of  their  min- 
ing-works, will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  ev- 
ident from  the  fact  that  no  step  has  been 
taken  without  the  full  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  eminent  mining  authori- 
ties already  cited.  A  summary  of  the 
methods  now  employed  for  developing 
the  rich  yield  of  these  deposits  may  not 
be  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 

The  ill-considered  system  of  allotting 
small  individual  claims,  at  first  adopted 
by  the  Colonial  Government,  was  found- 
ed, probably,  on  a  want  of  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  gold- 
district,  and  the  consequent  expectation 
that  the  experiences  of  California  and 
Australia,  in  panning  and  washing,  were 
to  be  repeated  here.  This  totally  inap- 
plicable system  in  a  manner  compelled 
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the  early  single  adventurers  to  abandon 
their  claims,  as  soon  as  the  surface-water 
began  to  accumulate  in  their  little  open 
pits  or  shallow  levels,  beyond  the  control 
of  a  single  bucket,  or  other  such  primitive 
contrivance  for  bailing.  Even  the  more 
active  and  industrious  digger  soon  found 
his  own  difficulties  to  accumulate  just  in 
proportion  to  his  own  superior  measure 
of  activity ;  since,  as  soon  as  he  carried 
his  own  excavation  a  foot  or  two  deep- 
er than  his  neighbor's,  he  found  that 
it  only  gave  him  the  privilege  of  drain- 
ing for  the  whole  of  the  less  enterprising 
diggers,  whose  pits  had  not  been  sunk 
to  the  same  level  as  his  own.  Thus 
the  adventurers  who  should  ordinarily 
have  been  the  most  successful  were  soon 
drowned  out  by  the  accumulated  waters 
from  the  adjacent,  and  sometimes  aban- 
doned, claims.  Nearly  all  of  these  early 
efforts  at  individual  mining  are  now  dis- 
continued, and  the  claims,  thus  shown  to 
be  worthless  in  single  hands,  have  been 
consolidated  in  the  large  companies,  who 
alone  possess  the  means  to  work  them 
with  unity  and  .success. 

The  present  methods  of  working  the 
lodes,  as  now  practised  in  Nova  Scotia, 
proceed  on  a  very  different  plan.  Shafts 
are  sunk  at  intervals  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  course  of  the  lodes  which 
it  is  proposed  to  work,— as  these  are  dis- 
tinctly traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
"When  these  shafts  have  been  carried 
down  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  —  or,  in 
miners'  language,  ten  fathoms,  -r-horizon- 
tal  drifts  or  levels  are  pushed  out  from 
them,  below  the  ground,  and  in  either 
direction,  still  keeping  on  the  course  of 
the  lode.  Whilst  these  subterranean  lev- 
els are  being  thus  extended,  the  shafts 
are  again  to  be  continued  downwards, 
until  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  has  been 
attained.  A  second  and  lower  set  of 
levels  are  then  pushed  out  beneath  and 
parallel  to  the  first  named.  At  the 
depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  a  third  and  still 
lower  set  of  levels  will  extend  beneath 
and  parallel  to  the  second.  This  work 
of  sinking  vertical  shafts,  and  excavat- 


ing horizontal  levels  to  connect  them,  be- 
longs to  what  is  denominated  the  "  con- 
struction of  the  mine,"  and  it  is  only 
after  this  has  been  completed  that  the 
work  of  mining  proper  can  be  said  to 
begin. 

The  removal  of  the  ore,  as  conducted 
from  the  levels  by  which  access  to  it  has 
thus  been  gained,  may  be  carried  on  either 
by  "  direct  "  or  by  "  inverted  grades," — 
that  is,  either  by  breaking  it  up  from  un- 
derneath, or  down  from  overhead,  in  each 
of  the  levels  which  have  now  been  de- 
scribed,— or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  call- 
ed in  mining  language,  by  "  understop- 
ing  "  or  by  "  overstoping."  When  the 
breadth  of  the  lode  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  level,  it  is  perhaps  not  very  material 
which  plan  be  adopted.  But  when,  as 
at  Oldham,  Montague,  or  Tangier,  the 
lodes  are  only  of  moderate  width,  and 
much  barren  rock,  however  soft  and 
yielding,  has,  of  necessity,  to  be  remov- 
ed along  with  the  ore,  so  as  to  give  a 
free  passage  for  the  miner  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  drifts,  we  shall  easily 
understand  that  the  working  by  invert- 
ed grades,  or  "  overstoping,"  is  the  on- 
ly proper  or  feasible  method.  «In  this 
case,  the  blasts  being  all  made  from  the 
roof,  or  "  back,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
drift,  the  barren  or  "  dead"  rock  contain- 
ing no  gold  is  left  on  the  floor  of  the  drift, 
and  there  is  then  only  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  bringing  the  valuable  quartz 
itself,  a  much  less  amount  in  bulk,  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  accumu- 
lating mass  of  the  dead  rock  underfoot 
will  then  be  constantly  raising  the  floor 
of  the  d^ift,  and  as  constantly  bringing 
the  miners  within  convenient  working- 
distance  of  the  receding  roof.  In  the  case 
of  "  understoping,"  however,  in  which 
the  blasts  are  made  from  the  floor  of  the 
drift,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  rock 
which  is  moved,  of  whatever  kind,  must 
equally  be  brought  to  the  surface,  which 
entails  a  much  greater  labor  and  expense 
in  the  hoisting;  and  gravity,  moreover, 
instead  of  cooperating  with,  counteracts, 
it  will  easily  be  understood,  the  effective 
force  of  the  powder.  . 
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Such  is  a  necessarily  brief  and  con- 
densed account  of  the  novel  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  industry  which  has  thus 
been  opened  almost  at  our  very  doors. 
The  enterprise  is  as  yet  merely  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  will  doubtless  for  some  time 
be  regarded  with  incredulity  and  even 
distrust.  But  if  there  be  any  weight  to 
be  attached  to  the  clearest,  most  expli- 
cit scientific  and  practical  testimony,  we 
must  henceforth  learn  to  look  upon  Nova 
Scotia  with  an  increased  interest,  and, 
perhaps,  a  somewhat  heightened  respect. 
The  spies  that  came  out  of  Canaan  were 
not,  at  any  rate,  more  completely  unan- 
imous in  their  reports  of  the  richness  of 
the  land  than  the  eminent  persons  who 
have  been  sent  to  examine  the  aurifer- 
ous lodes  of  our  Acadian  neighbors.  If 
gold  does  not  really  exist  there,  and  in 
very  remunerative  quantities,  it  will  be 
hard  for  us  henceforth  to  believe  in  the 
calculations  of  even  a  spring-tide,  a  com- 
et, or  an  eclipse. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,"  (June,  1862,) 
says  Lord  Mulgrave,  "  there  has  been  no 
great  influx  of  persons  from  abroad  ;  and 
the  gradual  development  of  the  richness 
of  the  gold-fields  is  chiefly  due  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Some  few  have 
arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  neighboring  Provinces ;  but  they  are 
chiefly  persons  destitute  of  capital,  and 
without  any  practical  knowledge  of  min- 
ing-operations. This,  I  fear,  is  likely  to 
produce  some  discouragement,  as  many  of 
them  will  undoubtedly  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, and,  returning  to  their  homes,  will 
spread  unfavorable  reports  of  the  gold- 
fields,  while  their  failure  should  more 
properly  be  ascribed  to  their  own  want 
of  capital  and  skill." 

In  contrast  with  this  sensible  predic- 
tion, and  to  show  the  very  different  re- 
sults of  associated  capital  and  labor  no- 
ticed in  the  outset  of  our  remarks,  we 
give  the  following  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  Commercial  Bulletin"  of  February  13, 
1864:  — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
St.  Croix  Mining  Company,  held  on  the 
14th  ult,  a  dividend  of  sixty  per  cent., 
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payable  in  gold,  was  declared,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  sum  sufficient  to  work  the 
claim  during  the  winter  was  reserved  for 
that  purpose." 

The  latest  information  from  this  high- 
ly interesting  region  is  contained  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Gold-Com- 
missioner for  the  year  1863,  issued  at 
Halifax  on  the  26th  of  January,  1864. 
The  present  incumbent  of  this  responsi- 
ble office  is  Mr.  P.  S.  Hamilton,  of  Hal- 
ifax, —  the  former  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Creelman,  having  gone  out  of  service  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  Ministry 
which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  Mr.  Hamilton's  Report  is  singularly 
clear  and  concise,  and  exhibits  through- 
out a  highly  flattering  prospect  in  all  the 
Districts  now  being  worked,  except  that 
of  Ovens, —  the  reasons  for  this  excep- 
tion being,  however,  fully  explained  by 
the  Commissioner.  "  Taking  the  aver- 
age yield  at  what  it  appears  by  these 
[official]  tables,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 
"  these  mines  show  a  higher  average  pro- 
ductiveness than  those  of  almost  any  other 
gold-producing  country,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
not,  in  this  respect,  the  very  first  now  be- 
ing worked  in  the  world.  I  may  here  men- 
tion one  fact  affording  increased  hopes 
for  the  future,  which  although  unques- 
tionably a  fact,  the  exact  measure  of  its 
importance  cannot  well  be  shown,  as  yet, 
by  any  statistical  returns.  Excavations 
have  not  yet,  it  is  true,  been  carried  to 
any  great  depth.  Few  mining  -  shafts 
upon  any  of  the  gold-fields  exceed  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth  ;  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule, — indeed,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance,— the  quartz  seams  actually  work- 
ed have  been  found  to  increase  in  rich- 
ness as  they  descend."  "  The  yield  of 
gold  to  each  man  engaged  during  the 
year  is  very  much  higher  than  has  yet 
been  attained  in  quartz-mining  in  any 
other  country." 

Wine  Harbor,  almost  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  has,  it  ap- 
pears from  this  official  statement,  "  the 
distinction  of  having  produced  a  larger 
amount  of  gold  during  1863  than  any 
other  district  in  the  Province.  During 
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each  pne  of  five  out  of  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year,  it  showed  the  highest  maxi- 
mum yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  quartz  ;  * 
and  on  the  whole  year's  operations  it 
ranks  next  to  Sherbrooke  in  the  average 
amount  produced  per  man  engaged  in 
mining."  In  the  table  giving  the  entire 
returns  of  gold  for  the  year,  the  whole 
yield  of  the  Wine  -  Harbor  mines  is  set 
down  as  3,718  oz.  2  dwt  19  gr., — 
equal,  at  the  present  price  of  gold  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  to  about  $125,000 
for  the  twelve  months,  —  certainly  a  very 
hopeful  return  for  a  first  year's  opera- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  the  Commission- 
er regards  this  district  and  the  neighbor- 
ing one  of  Sherbrooke,  as  specially  enti- 
tled to  his  consideration,  for  he  continues, 
— "  Here,  as  at  Sherbrooke,  gold-mining 
has  become  a  settled  business ;  and  the 
prospects  of  the  district  are  of  a  highly 
satisfactory  character."  But  he  adds, 
(p.  7,)  —  "  From  every  one  of  the  gold -dis- 
tricts, without  exception,  the  accounts  re- 
ceived from  the  most  reliable  sources  rep- 
resent the  mining-prospects  to  be  good, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  mining  to  be  in 
good  spirits, — content  with  their  present 
success  and  future  prospects."  To  those 
who  consider  the  accounts  of  Nova-Scotia 
gold  as  mere  myths  we  commend  the  at- 
tentive study  of  these  Government  re- 
turns. "  Miners'  stories  "  are  one  thing, 
—  but  a  certified  royalty  from  a  staff 
of  British  officials,  in  ounces,  penny- 
weights, and  grains,  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  is,  in  our  modest  opin- 
ion, quite  another.  They  "  have  a  way 

*  In  the  Quarterly  Tables  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
office,  as  quoted  by  Professor  Chace,  the  max- 
imum yield  at  Wine  Harbor  during  the  month 
of  September,  1863,  reached  the  almost  incred- 
ible figure  of  sixty-six  ounces  to  the  ton. 


of  putting  things,"  as  Sydney  Smith  ex- 
pressed it,  which  is  apt  to  be  rather  con- 
vincing. 

It  would  not  be  surprising,  if  so  marked 
an  addition  to  the  resources  of  a  small, 
and  not  an  eminently  wealthy  Province, 
had  been  productive,  in  some  degree,  of 
excitement,  idleness,  and  disorder.  But 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  hitherto 
this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case. 
Lord  Mulgrave  bears  willing  testimony 
to  "  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  mi- 
ners," and  Mr.  Creelman,  the  late  Chief- 
Commissioner,  is  still  more  explicit.  "  It 
affords  me  the  highest  satisfaction,"  he 
concludes,  "  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  orderly  conduct  and  good  behav- 
ior of  those  who  have  hitherto  under- 
taken to  develop  the  resources  of  our 
gold-fields.  I  have  visited  every  gold- 
district  in  the  Province  twice,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  oftener,  during 
the  past  season  ;  I  have  seen  the  miners 
at  work  in  the  shafts  and  trenches ;  I 
have  noticed  them  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  their  work,  at  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  I  have  witnessed  their  sports 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over ; 
and  I  have  never  heard  an  uncivil  word 
nor  observed  an  unseemly  action  amongst 
them.  And  although  the  '  Act  relating 
to  the  Gold-Fields '  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bailiff  in  every  gold-dis- 
trict, it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary 
to  make  more  than  three  such  appoint- 
ments, and,  with  one  single  exception, 
no  service  from  any  of  these  officers  has 

been  required It  may  be  said,  in 

general,  that  the  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der, the  honest  condition,  and  the  moral 
sentiment  which  pervade  our  gold-dis- 
trict, are  not  surpassed  in  many  of  the 
rural  villages  of  the  country." 
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LIFE   ON   THE   SEA  ISLANDS. 

[To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY."  —  The  following  graceful  and  pictu- 
resque description  of  the  new  condition  of  things  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  originally 
•written  for  private  perusal,  seems  to  me  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "  Atlantic."  Its  young  author 
—  herself  akin  to  the  long-suffering  race  whose  Exodus  she  so  pleasantly  describes  —  is  still 
engaged  in  her  labor  of  love  on  St.  Helena  Island. — J.  G.  W.] 


PART  L 


IT  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm, 
murky  day  late  in  October  that  our 
steamer,  the  United  States,  touched  the 
landing  at  Hilton  Head.  A  motley  as- 
semblage had  collected  on  the  wharf, 
—  officers,  soldiers,  and  "  contrabands  " 
of  every  size  and  hue :  black  was,  how- 
ever, the  prevailing  color.  The  first  view 
of  Hilton  Head  is  desolate  enough,  —  a 
long,  low,  sandy  point,  stretching  out  in- 
to the  sea,  with  no  visible  dwellings  up- 
on it,  except  the  rows  of  small  white- 
roofed  houses  which  have  lately  been 
built  for  the  freed  people. 

After  signing  a  paper  wherein  we  de- 
clared ourselves  loyal  to  the  Government, 
and  wherein,  also,  were  set  forth  fearful 
penalties,  should  we  ever  be  found  guilty 
of  treason,  we  were  allowed  to  land,  and 
immediately  took  General  Saxton's  boat, 
the  Flora,  for  Beaufort.  The  General 
was  on  board,  and  we  were  presented  to 
him.  He  is  handsome,  courteous,  and  af- 
fable, and  looks  —  as  he  is  —  the  gentle- 
man and  the  soldier. 

From  Hilton  Head  to  Beaufort  the 
same  long,  low  line  of  sandy  coast,  bor- 
dered by  trees ;  formidable  gunboats  in 
the  distance,  and  the  gray  ruins  of  an 
old  fort,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Huguenots  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Arrived  at  Beaufort,  we  found  that 
we  had  not  yet  reached  our  journey's  end. 
While  waiting  for  the  boat  which  was  to 
take  us  to  our  island  of  St.  Helena,  we 
had  a  little  time  to  observe  the  ancient 
town.  The  houses  in  the  main  street, 
which  fronts  the  "  Bay,"  are  large  and 
handsome,  built  of  wood,  in  the  usual 
Southern  style,  with  spacious  piazzas, 
and  surrounded  by  fine  trees.  We  no- 


ticed in  one  yard  a  magnolia,  as  high  as 
some  of  our  largest  shade  -  maples,  with 
rich,  dark,  shining  foliage.  A  large  build- 
ing which  was  once  the  Public  Library 
is  now  a  shelter  for  freed  people  from 
Fernandina.  Did  the  Rebels  know  it, 
they  would  doubtless  upturn  their  aris- 
tocratic noses,  and  exclaim  in  disgust, 
"  To  what  base  uses,"  etc.  We  confess 
that  it  was  highly  satisfactory  to  us  to 
see  how  the  tables  are  turned,  now  that 
"  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  about 
its  revenges."  We  saw  the  market-place, 
in  which  slaves  were  sometimes  sold ;  but 
we  were  told  that  the  buying  and  selling 
at  auction  were  usually  done  in  Charles- 
ton. The  arsenal,  a  large  stone  struct- 
ure, was  guarded  by  cannon  and  senti- 
nels. The  houses  in  the  smaller  street* 
had,  mostly,  a  dismantled,  desolate  look. 
We  saw  no  one  in  the  streets  but  soldiers 
and  freed  people.  There  were  indica- 
tions that  already  Northern  improvements 
had  reached  this  Southern  town.  Among 
them  was  a  wharf,  a  convenience  that  one 
wonders  how  the  Southerners  could  so 
long  have  existed  without.  The  more 
we  know  of  their  mode  of  life,  the  more 
are  we  inclined  to  marvel  at  its  utter 
shifllessness. 

Little  colored  children  of  every  hue 
were  playing  about  the  streets,  looking 
as  merry  and  happy  as  children  ought 
to  look,  —  now  that  the  evil  shadow  of 
Slavery  no  longer  hangs  over  them.  Some 
of  the  officers  we  met  did  not  impress  us 
favorably.  They  talked  flippantly,  and 
sneeringly  of  the  negroes,  whom  they 
found  we  had  come  down  to  teach,  using 
an  epithet  more  offensive  than  gentle- 
manly. They  assured  us  that  there  was 
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great  danger  of  Rebel  attacks,  that  the 
yellow  fever  prevailecf  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  that,  indeed,  the  manufacture 
of  coffins  was  the  only  business  that  was 
at  all  flourishing  at  present.  Although 
by  no  means  daunted  by  these  alarming 
stories,  we  were  glad  when  the  announce- 
ment of  our  boat  relieved  us  from  their 
edifying  conversation. 

We  rowed  across  to  Ladies  Island, 
which  adjoins  St.  Helena,  through  the 
splendors  of  a  grand  Southern  sunset. 
The  gorgeous  clouds  of  crimson  and  gold 
were  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  in  the 
smooth,  clear  waters  below.  As  we  glid- 
ed along,  the  rich  tones  of  the  negro  boat- 
men broke  upon  the  evening  stillness, — 
sweet,  strange,  and  solemn  :  — 

"  Jesus  make  de  blind  to  see, 
Jesus  make  de  cripple  walk, 
Jesus  make  de  deaf  to  hear. 
Walk  in,  kind  Jesus ! 

No  man  can  bender  me." 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached 
the  island,  and  then  we  had  a  three-miles' 
drive  through  the  lonely  roads  to  the  house 
of  the  superintendent.  We  thought  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  band  of  guerrillas, 
had  they  chanced  that  way,  to  seize  and 
hang  us;  but  we  were  in  that  excited, 
jubilant  state  of  mind  which  makes  fear 
impossible,  and  sang  "  John  Brown"  with 
a  will,  as  we  drove  through  the  pines  and 
palmettos.  Oh,  it  was  good  to  sing  that 
song  in  the  very  heart  of  llebeldom  ! 
Harry,  our  driver,  amused  us  much.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  not 
heard  of  him  before.  "  Why,  I  thought 
eberybody  at  de  Nort  had  heard  o'  me  ! " 
he  said,  very  innocently.  We  learned  af- 
terward that  Mrs.  F.,  who  made  the  tour 
of  the  islands  last  summer,  had  publicly 
mentioned  Harry.  Some  one  had  told 
him  of  it,  and  he  of  course  imagined  that 
he  had  become  quite  famous.  Notwith- 
standing this  little  touch  of  vanity,  Harry 
is  one  of  the  best  and  smartest  men  on 
the  island. 

Gates  occurred,  it  seemed  to  us,  at 
every  few  yards'  distance,  made  in  the 
oddest  fashion,— opening  in  the  middle, 
like  folding-doors,  for  the  accommodation 


of  horsemen.  The  little  boy  who  accom- 
panied us  as  gate-opener  answered  to  the 
name  of  Cupid.  Arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  general  superintendent, 
Mr.  S.,  we  were  kindly  received  by  him 
and  the  ladies,  and  shown  into  a  large 
parlor,  where  a  cheerful  wood-fire  glow- 
ed in  the  grate.  It  had  a  home-like  look ; 
but  still  there  was  a  sense  of  unreality 
about  everything,  and  I  felt  that  nothing 
less  than  a  vigorous  "  shaking-up,"  such 
as  Grandfather  Smallweed  daily  expe- 
rienced, would  arouse  me  thoroughly  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  in  South  Carolina. 

The  next  morning  L.  and  I  were 
awakened  by  the  cheerful  voices  of  men 
and  women,  children  and  chickens,  in  the 
yard  below.  We  ran  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out.  Women  in  bright  -  colored 
handkerchiefs,  some  carrying  pails  on 
their  heads,  were  crossing  the  yard,  busy 
with  their  morning  work ;  children  were 
playing  and  tumbling  around  them.  On 
every  face  there  was  a  look  of  serenity 
and  cheerfulness.  My  heart  gave  a  great 
throb  of  happiness  as  I  looked  at  them, 
and  thought,  "  They  are  free  !  so  long 
down  -  trodden,  so  long  crushed  to  the 
earth,  but  now  in-  their  old  homes,  for- 
ever free ! "  And  I  thanked  God  that  I 
had  lived  to  see  this  day. 

After  breakfast  Miss  T.  drove  us  to 
Oaklands,  our  future  home.  The  road 
leading  to  the  house  was  nearly  choked 
with  weeds.  The  house  itself  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  the  yard  and 
garden  had  a  sadly  neglected  look.  But 
there  were  roses  in  bloom ;  we  plucked 
handfuls  of  feathery,  fragrant  acacia-blos- 
soms ;  ivy  crept  along  the  ground  and 
under  the  house.  The  freed  people  on 
the  place  seemed  glad  to  see  us.  After 
talking  with  them,  and  giving  some  direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  house,  we  drove  to 
the  school,  in  which  I  was  to  teach.  It 
is  kept  in  the  Baptist  Church,— a  brick 
building,  beautifully  situated  in  a  grove 
of  live  -  oaks.  These  trees  are  the  first 
objects  that  attract  one's  attention  here  : 
not  that  they  are  finer  than  our  Northern 
oaks,  but  because  of  the  singular  gray 
moss  with  which  every  branch  is  heavily 
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draped.  This  hanging  moss  grows  on 
nearly  all  the  trees,  but  on  none  so  lux- 
uriantly as  on  the  live  -  oak.  The  pen- 
dants are  often  four  or  five  feet  long,  very 
graceful  and  beautiful,  but  giving  the 
trees  a  solemn,  almost  funereal  look.  The 
school  was  opened  in  September.  Many 
of  the  children  had,  however,  received 
instruction  during  the  summer.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  made  very  rapid 
improvement,  and  we  noticed  with  pleas- 
ure how  bright  and  eager  to  learn  many 
of  them  seemed.  They  sang  in  rich, 
sweet  tones,  and  with  a  peculiar  sway- 
ing motion  of  the  body,  which  made 
their  singing  the  more  effective.  They 
sang  "  Marching  Along,"  with  great 
spirit,  and  then  one  of  their  own  hymns, 
the  air  of  which  is  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing :  — 

"  My  sister,  you  want  to  git  religion, 
Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley; 
My  brudder,  you  want  to  git  religion, 
Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley. 

CHORUS. 

"  Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley, 
Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley,  my  Lord, 
Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley, 
To  meet  my 'Jesus  dere! 

"  Oh,  feed  on  milk  and  honey, 

Oh,  feed  on  milk  and  honey,  my  Lord, 
'  Oh,  feed  on  milk  and  honey, 

Meet  my  Jesus  dere ! 
Oh,  John  he  brought  a  letter, 
Oh,  John  he  brought  a  letter,  my  Lord, 
Oh,  Mary  and  Marta  read  'em, 
Meet  my  Jesus  dere ! 

CHORUS. 
"  Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley,"  etc. 

They  repeat  their  hymns  several  times, 
and  while  singing  keep  perfect  time  with 
their  hands  and  feet. 

On  our  way  homeward  we  noticed 
that  a  few  of  the  trees  were  beginning  to 
turn,  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  glow- 
ing autumnal  hues  of  our  Northern  for- 
ests. Some  brilliant  scarlet  berries — the 
cassena  —  were  growing  along  the  road- 
side, and  on  every  hand  we  saw  the  live- 
oak  with  its  moss  -  drapery.  The  pal- 
mettos disappointed  me  ;  stiff  and  un- 
graceful, they  have  a  bristling,  defiant 
look,  suggestive  of  Rebels  starting  up 


and  defying  everybody.  The  land  if  low 
and  level,  —  not  the  slightest  approach  to 
a  hill,  not  a  rock,  nor  even  a  stone  to  be 
seen.  It  would  have  a  desolate  look,  were 
it  not  for  the  trees,  and  the  hanging  moss 
and  numberless  vines  which  festoon  them. 
These  vines  overrun  the  hedges,  form 
graceful  arches  between  the  trees,  en- 
circle their  trunks,  and  sometimes  climb 
to  the  topmost  branches.  In  February 
they  begin  to  bloom,  and  then  through- 
out the  spring  and  summer  we  have  a 
succession  of  beautiful  flowers.  First 
comes  the  yellow  jessamine,  with  its  per- 
fect, gold -colored,  and  deliciously  fra- 
grant blossoms.  It  lights  up  the  hedg- 
es, and  completely  canopies  some  of 
the  trees.  Of  all  the  wild  -  flowers  this 
seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant. Then  we  have  the  snow-white, 
but  scentless  Cherokee  rose,  with  its 
lovely,  shining  leaves.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son come  the  brilliant  trumpet-flower,  the 
passion-flower,  and  innumerable  others. 

The  Sunday  after  our  arrival  we  at- 
tended service  at  the  Baptist  Church. 
The  people  came  in  slowly ;  for  they  have 
no  way  of  knowing  the  hour,  except  by 
the  sun.  By  eleven  they  had  all  assem- 
bled, and  the  church  was  well  filled. 
They  were  neatly  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
attire,  the  women  mostly  wearing  clean, 
dark  frocks,  with  white  aprons  and  bright- 
colored  head -handkerchiefs.  Some  had 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  straw  hats  with 
gay  feathers,  but  these  were  not  nearly 
as  becoming  nor  as  picturesque  as  the 
handkerchiefs.  The  day  was  warm,  and 
the  windows  were  thrown  open  as  if  it 
were  summer,  although  it  was  the  second 
day  of  November.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  listen  to  the  beautiful  hymns,  and  look 
from  the  crowd  of  dark,  earnest  faces  with- 
in, upon  the  grove  of  noble  oaks  without. 
The  people  sang,  "  Roll,  Jordan,  roll," 
the  grandest  of  all  their  hymns.  There 
is  a  great,  rolling  wave  of  sound  through 
it  all. 

"  Mr.  Fuller  settin'  on  de  Tree  ob  Life, 
Fur  to  hear  de  ven  Jordan  roll. 
Oh,  roll,  Jordan !  roll,  Jordan !  roll,  Jordan 
roll! 
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CHORUS. 

"  Oh,  roll,  Jordan,  roll !  oh,  roll,  Jordan,  roll ! 
My  soul  arise  in  heab'n,  Lord, 
Fur  to  hear  de  ven  Jordan  roll  I 

"  Little  chil'en,  learn  to  fear  de  Lord, 
And  let  your  days  be  long. 
Oh,  roll,  Jordan !  roll,  Jordan !  roll,  Jordan, 
roll! 

CHORUS. 
"  Oh,  march,  de  angel,  march!  oh,  march,  de 

angel,  march ! 

My  soul  arise  in  beab'n,  Lord, 
Fur  to  hear  de  ven  Jordan  roll!  " 

The  "  Mr.  Fuller "  referred  to  was 
their  former  minister,  to  whom  they  seem 
to  have  been  much  attached.  He  is  a 
Southerner,  but  loyal,  and  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, living  in  Baltimore.  After  the 
sermon  the  minister  called  upon  one  of 
the  elders,  a  gray-headed  old  man,  to 
pray.  His  manner  was  very  fervent 
and  impressive,  but  his  language  was  so 
broken  that  to  our  unaccustomed  ears  it 
was  quite  unintelligible.  After  the  ser- 
vices the  people  gathered  in  groups  out- 
side, talking  among  themselves,  and  ex- 
changing kindly  greetings  with  the  super- 
intendents and  teachers.  In  their  bright 
handkerchiefs  and  white  aprons  they 
made  a  striking  picture  under  the  gray- 
mossed  trees.  We  drove  afterward  a  mile 
farther,  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
the  aristocracy  of  the  island  used  to  wor- 
ship. It  is  a  small  white  building,  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  grove  of  live-oaks,  at  the 
junction  of  several  roads.  On  one  of  the 
tombstones  in  the  yard  is  the  touching 
inscription  in  memory  of  two  children, — 
"  Blessed  little  lambs,  and  art  thou  gath- 
ered into  the  fold  of  the  only  true  shep- 
herd ?  Sweet  littles  of  the  valley,  and 
art  thou  removed  to  a  more  congenial 
soil  ?  "  The  floor  of  the  church  is  of 
stone,  the  pews  of  polished  oak.  It  has 
an  organ,  which  is  not  so  entirely  out  of 
tune  as  are  the  pianos  on  the  island.  One 
of  the  ladies  played,  while  the  gentle- 
men sang, — old-fashioned  New-England 
church  -  music,  which  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear,  but  it  did  not  thrill  us  as  the  sing- 
ing of  the  people  had  done. 

During  the  week  we  moved  to  Oak- 


lands,  our  future  home.  The  house  was 
of  one  story,  with  a  low-roofed  piazza  run- 
ning the  whole  length.  The  interior  had 
been  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  whitewash- 
ed ;  the  exterior  was  guiltless  of  white- 
wash or  paint.  There  were  five  rooms, 
all  quite  small,  and  several  dark  little  en- 
tries, in  one  of  which  we  found  shelves 
lined  with  old  medicine-bottles.  These 
were  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  for- 
mer owner,  a  Rebel  physician,  Dr.  Sams 
by  name.  Some  of  them  were  still  filled 
with  his  nostrums.  Our  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  bedstead,  two  bureaus,  three 
small  pine  tables,  and  two  chairs,  one  of 
which  had  a  broken  back.  These  were 
lent  to  us  by  the  people.  The  masters, 
in  their  hasty  flight  from  the  islands,  left 
nearly  all  their  furniture ;  but  much  of 
it  was  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  soldiers 
who  came  first,  and  what  they  left  was 
removed  by  the  people  to  their  own 
houses.  Certainly,  they  have  the  best 
right  to  it.  We  had  made  up  our  minds 
to  dispense  with  all  luxuries  and  even 
many  conveniences ;  but  it  was  rather 
distressing  to  have  no  fire,  and  nothing 
to  eat.  Mr.  U.  had  already  appropri- 
ated a  room  for  the  store  which  he  was 
going  to  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  freed 
people,  and  was  superintending  the  re- 
moval of  his  goods.  So  L.  and  I  were 
left  to  our  own  resources.  But  Cupid 
the  elder  came  to  the  rescue,  —  Cupid, 
who,  we  were  told,  was  to  be  our  right- 
hand  man,  and  who  very  graciously  in- 
formed us  that  he  would  take  care  of  us ; 
which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do  by 
bringing  in  some  wood,  and  busying  him- 
self in  making  a  fire  in  the  open  fire- 
-  place.  While  he  is  thus  engaged,  I  will 
try  to  describe  him.  A  small,  wiry  fig- 
ure, stockingless,  shoeless,  out  at  the 
knees  and  elbows,  and  wearing  the  rem- 
nant of  an  old  straw  hat,  which  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  done  good  service  in 
scaring  the  crows  from  a  cornfield.  The 
face  nearly  black,  very  ugly,  but  with  the 
shrewdest  expression  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
brightest,  most  humorous  twinkle  in  the 

O  ' 

eyes.  One  glance  at  Cupid's  face  showed 
that  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  imposed 
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upon,  and  that  he  was  abundantly  able 
to  take  care  of  himself,  as  well  as  of  us. 
The  chimney  obstinately  refused  to  draw, 
in  spite  of  the  original  and  very  uncom- 
plimentary epithets  which  Cupid  heaped 
upon  it, — while  we  stood  by,  listening  to 
him  in  amusement,  although  nearly  suf- 
focated by  the  smoke.  At  last,  perse- 
verance conquered,  and  the  fire  began 
to  burn  cheerily.  Then  Amaretta,  our 
cook,  —  a  neat -looking  black  woman, 
adorned  with  the  gayest  of  head-hand- 
kerchiefs, —  made  her  appearance  with 
some  eggs  and  hominy,  after  partaking 
of  which  we  proceeded  to  arrange  our 
scanty  furniture,  which  was  soon  done. 
In  a  few  days  we  began  to  look  civilized, 
having  made  a  table-cover  of  some  red 
and  yellow  handkerchiefs  which  we  found 
among  the  store-goods,  —  a  carpet  of  red 
and  black  woollen  plaid,  originally  intend- 
ed for  frocks  and  shirts, — a  cushion,  stuff- 
ed with  corn-husks  and  covered  with  cal- 
ico, for  a  lounge,  which  Ben,  the  carpenter, 
had  made  for  us  of  pine  boards,— and  last- 
ly some  corn -husk  beds,  which  were  an 
unspeakable  luxury,  after  having  endur- 
ed agonies  for  several  nights,  sleeping 
on  the  slats  of  a  bedstead.  It  is  true, 
the  said  slats  were  covered  with  blankets, 
but  these  might  as  well  have  been  sheets 
of  paper  for  all  the  good  they  did  us. 
What  a  resting-place  it  was !  Compar- 
ed to  it,  the  gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence  — 
fire  excepted — was  as  a  bed  of  roses. 

The  first  day  at  school  was  rather  try- 
ing. Most  of  my  children  were  very 
small,  and  consequently  restless.  Some 
were  too  young  to  learn  the  alphabet. 
These  little  ones  were  brought  to  school 
because  the  older  children  —  in  whose 
care  their  parents  leave  them  while  at 
work  —  could  not  come  without  them. 
We  were  therefore  willing  to  have  them 
come,  although  they  seemed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  perpetual  motion, 
and  tried  one's  patience  sadly.  But  af- 
ter some  days  of  positive,  though  not  se- 
vere treatment,  order  was  brought  out 
of  chaos,  and  I  found  but  little  difficulty 
in  managing  and  quieting  the  tiniest  and 
most  restless  spirits.  I  never  before 


saw  children  so  eager  to  learn,  although 
I  had  had  several  years'  experience  in 
New-England  schools.  Coming  to  school 
is  a  constant  delight  and  recreation  to 
them.  They  come  here  as  other  chil- 
dren go  to  play.  The  older  ones,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  work  in  the  fields  from 
early  morning  until  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock,  and  then  come  into  school,  af- 
ter their  hard  toil  in  the  hot  sun,  as 
bright  and  as  anxious  to  learn  as  ever. 

Of  course  there  are  some  stupid  ones, 
but  these  are  the  minority.  The  ma- 
jority learn  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
Many  of  the  grown  people  are  desirous 
of  learning  to  read.  It  is  wonderful  how 
a  people  who  have  been  so  long  crushed 
to  the  earth,  so  imbruted  as  these  have 
been,  —  and  they  are  said  to  be  among 
the  most  degraded  negroes  of  the  South, 
—  can  have  so  great  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  such  a  capability  for  attaining 
it.  One  cannot  believe  that  the  haughty 
Anglo  -  Saxon  race,  after  centuries  of 
such  an  experience  as  these  people  have 
had,  would  be  very  much  superior  to 
them.  And  one's  indignation  increases 
against  those  who,  North  as  well  as 
South,  taunt  the  colored  race  with  infe- 
riority while  they  themselves  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  crush  and  de- 
grade them,  denying  them  every  right 
and  privilege,  closing  against  them  ev- 
ery avenue  of  elevation  and  improve- 
ment. Were  they,  under  such  circum- 
stances, intellectual  and  refined,  they 
would  certainly  be  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  race  that  ever  existed. 

After  the  lessons,  we  used  to  talk  freely 
to  the  children,  often  giving  them  slight 
sketches  of  some  of  the  great  and  good 
men.  Before  teaching  them  the  "  John 
Brown  "  song,  which  they  learned  to  sing 
with  great  spirit,  Miss  T.  told  them 
the  story  of  the  brave  old  man  who  had 
died  for  them.  I  told  them  about  Tous- 
saint,  thinking  it  well  they  should  know 
what  one  of  their  own  color  had  done 
for  his  race.  They  listened  attentively, 
and  seemed  to  understand.  We  found 
it  rather  hard  to  keep  their  attention  in 
school.  It  is  not  strange,  as  they  have 
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been  so  entirely  unused  to  intellectual 
concentration.  It  is  necessary  to  inter- 
est them  every  moment,  in  order  to  keep 
their  thoughts  from  wandering.  Teach- 
ing here  is  consequently  far  more  fa- 
tiguing than  at  the  North.  In  the  church, 
we  had  of  course  but  one  room  in  which 
to  hear  all  the  children ;  and  to  make 
one's  self  heard,  when  there  were  often 
as  many  as  a  hundred  and  forty  recit- 
ing at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  tax  the 
lungs  very  severely. 

My  walk  to  school,  of  about  a  mile, 
was  part  of  the  way  through  a  road 
lined  with  trees, — on  one  side  stately 
pines,  on  the  other  noble  live-oaks,  hung 
with  moss  and  canopied  with  vines.  The 
ground  was  carpeted  with  brown,  fragrant 
pine-leaves ;  and  as  I  passed  through  in 
the  morning,  the  woods  were  enlivened 
by  the  delicious  songs  of  mocking  -  birds, 
which  abound  here,  making  one  realize 
the  truthful  felicity  of  the  description  in 
"  Evangeline," — 

"  The  mocking-bird,  wildest  of  singers, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  de- 
lirious music 

That  the  whole  air  and   the  woods  and  the 
waves  seemed  silent  to  listen." 

The  hedges  were  all  aglow  with  the  bril- 
liant scarlet  berries  of  the  cassena,  and 
on  some  of  the  oaks  we  observed  the  mis- 
tletoe, laden  with  its  pure  white,  pearl- 
like  berries.  Out  of  the  woods  the  roads 
are  generally  bad,  and  we  found  it  hard 
work  plodding  through  the  deep  sand. 

Mr.  H.'s  store  was  usually  crowded, 
and  Cupid  was  his  most  valuable  assist- 
ant. Gay  handkerchiefs  for  turbans, 
pots  and  kettles,  and  molasses,  were 
principally  in  demand,  especially  the 
last.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  mo- 
lasses-barrel in  the  yard,  where  Cupid 
presided  over  it,  and  harangued  and 
scolded  the  eager,  noisy  crowd,  collect- 
ed around,  to  his  heart's  content ;  while 
up  the  road  leading  to  the  house  came 
constantly  processions  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  carrying  on  their  heads 
cans,  jugs,  pitchers,  and  even  bottles,  — 
anything,  indeed,  that  was  capable  of  con- 


taining molasses.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  ease  they  carry  all  sorts  of  things 
on  their  heads, — heavy  bundles  of  wood, 
hoes  and  rakes,  everything,  heavy  or 
light,  that  can  be  carried  iu  the  hands ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  woman,  with  a  buck- 
etful of  water  on  her  head,  stoop  down 
and  take  up  another  in  her  hand,  with- 
out spilling  a  drop  from  either. 

We  noticed  that  the  people  had  much 
better  taste  in  selecting  materials  for 
dresses  than  we  had  supposed.  They 
do  not  generally  like  gaudy  colors,  but 
prefer  neat,  quiet  patterns.  They  are, 
however,  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  jew- 
elry. I  once  asked  the  children  in  school 
what  their  ears  were  for.  "  To  put  ring 
in,"  promptly  replied  one  of  the  little 
girls. 

These  people  are  exceedingly  polite 
in  their  manner  towards  each  other, 
each  new  arrival  bowing,  scraping  his 
feet,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  others, 
while  there  are  constant  greetings,  such 
as,  "  Huddy?  How  'syer  lady  ?  "  ("  How 
d'  ye  do  ?  How 's  your  wife  ?  ")  The 
hand-shaking  is  performed  with  the  great- 
est possible  solemnity.  There  is  never 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  on  any- 
body's face  during  this  performance.  The 
children,  too,  are  taught  to  be  very  po- 
lite to  their  elders,  and  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  to  hear  a  disrespectful  word  from 
a  child  to  his  parent,  or  to  any  grown 
person.  They  have  really  what  the 
New  -  Englanders  call  "  beautiful  man- 
ners." 

We  made  daily  visits  to  the  "quar- 
ters," which  were  a  few  rods  from  the 
house.  The  negro-houses,  on  this  as  on 
most  of  the  other  plantations,  were  mis- 
erable little  huts,  with  nothing  comforta- 
ble or  home-like  about  them,  consisting 
generally  of  but  two  very  small  rooms, 
— the  only  way  of  lighting  them,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  state  of  the  weather,  being 
to  leave  the  doors  and  windows  open. 
The  windows,  of  course,  have  no  glass 
in  them.  In  such  a  place,  a  father  and 
mother  with  a  large  family  of  children 
are  often  obliged  to  live.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  teach  them  habits  of  neat- 
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ness  and  order,  when  they  are  so  crowd- 
ed. We  look  forward  anxiously  to  the 
day  when  better  houses  shall  increase 
their  comfort  and  pride  of  appearance. 

Oaklands  is  a  very  small  plantation. 
There  were  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
families  living  on  it.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  us  much.  Celia,  one  of 
the  best,  is  a  cripple.  Her  master,  she 
told  us,  was  too  mean  to  give  his  slaves 
clothes  enough  to  protect  them,  and 
her  feet  and  legs  were  so  badly  frozen 
that  they  required  amputation.  She  has 
a  lovely  face, — well-featured  and  singu- 
larly gentle.  In  every  household  where 
there  was  illness  or  trouble,  Celia's  kind, 
sympathizing  face  was  the  first  to  be  seeu, 
and  her  services  were  always  the  most 
acceptable. 

Harry,  the  foreman  on  the  plantation, 
a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  natural  intelli- 
gence, was  most  desirous  of  learning  to 
read.  He  came  in  at  night  to  be  taught, 
and  learned  very  rapidly.  I  never  saw 
any  one  more  determined  to  learn.  We 
enjoyed  hearing  him  talk  about  the  "  gun- 
shoot,"  —  so  the  people  call  the  capture 
of  Bay  Point  and  Hilton  Head.  They 
never  weary  of  telling  you  "  how  Massa 
run  when  he  hear  de  fust  gun." 

u  Why  did  n't  you  go  with  him,  Har- 
ry ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  Miss,  't  was  n't  'cause  Massa  did 
n't  try  to  'suade  me.  He  tell  we  dat  de 
Yankees  would  shoot  we,  or  would  sell 
we  to  Cuba,  an'  do  all  de  wust  tings  to 
we,  when  dey  come.  '  Bery  well,  Sar,' 
says  I.  '  If  I  go  wid  you,  I  be  good  as 
dead.  If  I  stay  here,  I  can't  be  no  wust ; 
so  if  I  got  to  dead,  I  might 's  well  dead 
here  as  anywhere.  So  I  '11  stay  here  an' 
wait  for  de  "  dam  Yankees." '  Lor',  Miss, 
I  knowed  he  was  n't  tellin*  de  truth  all 
de  time." 

"  But  why  did  n't  you  believe  him, 
Harry  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  Miss ;  somehow  we  hear  de 
Yankees  was  our  friends,  an'  dat  we  'd 
be  free  when  dey  come,  an'  'pears  like 
we  believe  dat." 

I  found  this  to  be  true  of  nearly  all  the 
people  I  talked  with,  and  I  thought  it 


strange  they  should  have  had  so  much 
faith  in  the  Northerners.  Truly,  for 
years  past,  they  had  had  but  little  cause 
to  think  them  very  friendly.  Cupid  told 
us  that  his  master  was  so  daring  as  to 
come  back,  after  he  had  fled  from  the 
island,  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  prison- 
er by  our  soldiers ;  and  that  he  ordered 
the  people  to  get  all  the  furniture  togeth- 
er and  take  it  to  a  plantation  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  creek,  and  to  stay  on 
that  side  themselves.  "  So,"  said  Cupid, 
"  dey  could  jus'  sweep  us  all  up  in  a  heap, 
an'  put  us  in  de  boat.  An'  he  telled  me 
to  take  Patience  •—  dat 's  my  wife  —  an' 
de  chil'en  down  to  a  certain  pint,  an' 
den  I  could  come  back,  if  I  choose.  Jus' 
as  if  I  was  gwine  to  be  sich  a  goat!" 
added  he,  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  in- 
effable contempt.  He  and  the  rest  of 
the  people,  instead  of  obeying  their  mas- 
ter, left  the  place  and  hid  themselves  in 
the  woods ;  and  when  he  came  to  look  for 
them,  not  one  of  all  his  "faithful  ser- 
vants "  was  to  be  found.  A  few,  prin- 
cipally house  -  servants,  had  previously 
been  carried  away. 

In  the  evenings,  the  children  fre- 
quently came  in  to  sing  and  shout  for  us. 
These  "shouts"  are  very  strange,  —  in 
truth,  almost  indescribable.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  hear  and  see  in  order  to  have  any 
clear  idea  of  them.  The  children  form  a 
ring,  and  move  around  in  a  kind  of  shuf- 
fling dance,  singing  all  the  time.  Four 
or  five  stand  apart,  and  sing  very  ener- 
getically, clapping  their  hands,  stamping 
their  feet,  and  rocking  their  bodies  to 
and  fro.  These  are  the  musicians,  to 
whose  performance  the  shouters  keep  per- 
fect time.  The  grown  people  on  this 
plantation  did  not  shout,  but  they  do  on 
some  of  the  other  plantations.  It  is  very 
comical  to  see  little  children,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  years  old,  entering 
into  the  performance  with  all  their  might. 
But  the  shouting  of  the  grown  people  is 
rather  solemn  and  impressive  than  other- 
wise. We  cannot  determine  whether  it 
has  a  religious  character  or  not.  Some  of 
the  people  tell  us  that  it  has,  others  that 
it  has  not.  But  as  the  shouts  of  the  grown 
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people  are  always  in  connection  with  their 
religious  meetings,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  the  barbarous  expression  of  religion, 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  African 
ancestors,  and  destined  to  pass  away  un- 
der the  influence  of  Christian  teachings. 
The  people  on  this  island  have  no  songs. 
They  sing  only  hymns,  and  most  of  these 
are  sad.  Prince,  a  large  black  boy  from 
a  neighboring  plantation,  was  the  princi- 
pal shouter  among  the  children.  It  seem- 
ed impossible  for  him  to  keep  still  for  a 
moment.  His  performances  were  most 
amusing  specimens  of  Ethiopian  gymnas- 
tics. Amaretta  the  younger,  a  cunning, 
kittenish  little  creature  of  only  six  years 
old,  had  a  remarkably  sweet  voice.  Her 
favorite  hymn,  which  we  used  to  hear 
her  singing  to  herself  as  she  walked 
through  the  yard,  is  one  of  the  oddest 
we  have  heard  :  — 

"What  makes  ole  Satan  follow  me  so? 
Satan  got  nuttin'  't  all  fur  to  do  wid  me. 

CHORUS. 

"TiddyRosa,  hold  your  light ! 
Brudder  Tony,  hold  your  light ! 
All  de  member,  hold  bright  light 
On  Canaan's  shore ! " 

This  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  shouting- 
tunes.  "  Tiddy  "  is  their  word  for  sister. 
A  very  queer  -  looking  old  man  came 
into  the  store  one  day.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  complete  suit  of  brilliant  Brussels 
carpeting.  Probably  it  had  been  taken 
from  his  master's  house  after  the  "gun- 
shoot  " ;  but  he  looked  so  very  dignified 
that  we  did  not  like  to  question  him  about 
it.  The  people  called  him  Doctor  Crofts, 
— which  was,  I  believe,  his  master's  name, 
his  own  being  Scipio.  He  was  very  ju- 
bilant over  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
said  to  Mr.  H.,  —  "  Don't  hab  me  feelins 
hurt  now.  Used  to  hab  me  feelins  hurt 
all  de  time.  But  don't  hab  'em  hurt  now 
no  more."  Poor  old  soul !  We  rejoiced 
with  him  that  he  and  his  brethren  no 
longer  have  their  "  feelins  "  hurt,  as  in 
the  old  time. 

On  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving, 
General  Saxton's  noble  Proclamation  was 
read  at  church.  We  could  not  listen  to 


it  without  emotion.  The  people  listened 
with  the  deepest  attention,  and  seemed 
to  understand  and  appreciate  it.  Whit- 
tier  has  said  of  it  and  its  writer,  —  "  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  official 
document  I  ever  read.  God  bless  him  ! 
'  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest.' " 

General  Saxton  is  truly  worthy  of  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  with  which  the 
people  regard  him.  His  unfailing  kind- 
ness and  consideration  for  them  —  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  treatment  they  have  some- 
times received  at  the  hands  of  other  offi- 
cers —  have  caused  them  to  have  un- 
bounded confidence  in  General  "  Sax- 
by"  as  they  call  him. 

After  the  service,  there  were  six  couples 
married.  Some  of  the  dresses  were  unique. 
One  was  particularly  fine,  —  doubtless  a 
cast  -  off  dress  of  the  bride's  former  mis- 
tress. The  silk  and  lace,  ribbons,  feath- 
ers and  flowers,  were  in  a  rather  fad- 
ed and  decayed  condition.  But,  comi- 
cal as  the  costumes  were,  we  were  not 
disposed  to  laugh  at  them.  We  were  too 
glad  to  see  the  poor  creatures  trying  to 
lead  right  and  virtuous  lives.  The  legal 
ceremony,  which  was  formerly  scarcely 
known  among  them,  is  now  everywhere 
consecrated.  The  constant  and  earnest 
advice  of  the  minister  and  teachers  has 
not  been  given  in  vain  ;  nearly  every 
Sunday  there  are  several  couples  married 
in  church.  Some  of  them  are  people  who 
have  grown  old  together. 

Thanksgiving-Day  was  observed  as  a 
general  holiday.  According  to  General 
Saxton's  orders,  an  ox  had  been  killed 
on  each  plantation,  that  the  people  might 
that  day  have  fresh  meat,  which  was  a 
great  luxury  to  them,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
of  us.  In  the  morning,  a  large  number — 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  freed  peo- 
ple —  assembled  in  the  Baptist  Church. 
It  was  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten, — 
that  crowd  of  eager,  happy  black  faces, 
from  which  the  shadow  of  Slavery  had 
forever  passed.  "  Forever  free  !  forever 
free ! "  those  magical  words  of  the  Proc- 
lamation were  constantly  singing  them- 
selves in  my  soul.  After  an  appropriate 
prayer  and  sermon  by  Mr.  P.,  and  sing- 
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ing  by  the  people,  General  Saxton  made 
a  short,  but  spirited  speech,  urging  the 
young  men  to  enlist  in  the  regiment 
then  forming  under  Colonel  Higginson. 
Mrs.  Gage  told  the  people  how  the  slaves 
in  Santa  Cruz  had  secured  their  liber- 
ty. It  was  something  entirely  new  and 
strange  to  them  to  hear  a  woman  speak 
in  public ;  but  they  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  seemed  much  interested. 
Before  dispersing,  they  sang  "  March- 
ing Along,"  which  is  an  especial  favorite 
with  them.  It  was  a  very  happy  Thanks- 
giving-Day for  all  of  us.  The  weather 
was  delightful ;  oranges  and  figs  were 
hanging  on  the  trees ;  roses,  oleanders, 
and  japonicas  were  blooming  out-of- 
doors  ;  the  sun  was  warm  and  bright;  and 
over  all  shone  gloriously  the  blessed  light 
of  Freedom, — Freedom  forevermore  ! 

One  night,  L.  and  I  were  roused  from 
our  slumbers  by  what  seemed  to  us  loud 
and  most  distressing  shrieks,  proceeding 
from  the  direction  of  the  negro-houses. 
Having  heard  of  one  or  two  attempts 
which  the  Rebels  had  recently  made  to 
land  on  the  island,  our  first  thought  was, 
naturally,  that  they  had  forced  a  land- 
ing, and  were  trying  to  carry  off  some  of 
the  people.  Every  moment  we  expected 
to  hear  them  at  our  doors  ;  and  knowing 
that  they  had  sworn  vengeance  against 
all  the  superintendents  and  teachers,  we 
prepared  ourselves  for  the  worst.  After 
a  little  reflection,  we  persuaded  ourselves 
that  it  could  not  be  the  Rebels ;  for  the 
.  people  had  always  assured  us,  that,  in  case 
of  a  Rebel  attack,  they  would  come  to 
us  at  once,  —  evidently  thinking  that  we 
should  be  able  to  protect  them.  But  what 
could  the  shrieks  mean  ?  They  ceased  ; 
then,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  began 
again,  louder,  more  fearful  than  before ; 
then  again  they  ceased,  and  all  was  si- 
lent. I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  we 
had  not  the  courage  to  go  out  and  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  Mr.  H.'s 
room  was  in  another  part  of  the  house, 
too  far  for  him  to  give  us  any  aid.  We 
hailed  the  dawn  of  day  gladly  enough, 
and  eagerly  sought  Cupid, — who  was  sure 


to  know  everything, — to  obtain  from  him 
a  solution  of  the  mystery.  "  Why,  you 
was  n't  scared  at  dot  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in 
great  amusement ;  "  'twas  n't  nuttin'  but 
de  black  sogers  dat  corned  up  to  see  der 
folks  on  t'  oder  side  ob  de  creek.  Dar 
was  n't  no  boat  fur  'em  on  dis  side,  so 
dey  jus'  blowed  de  whistle  dey  hab,  so 
de  folks  might  bring  one  ober  fur  'em. 
Dat  was  all 't  was."  And  Cupid  laugh- 
ed so  heartily  that  we  felt  not  a  little 
ashamed  of  our  fears.  Nevertheless,  we 
both  maintained  that  we  had  never  seen 
a  whistle  from  which  could  be  produced 
sounds  so  startling,  so  distressing,  so  per- 
fectly like  the  shrieks  of  a  human  being. 
Another  night,  while  staying  at  a  house 
some  miles  distant  from  ours,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  hearing,  as  I  thought,  some  one 
trying  to  open  the  door  from  without. 
The  door  was  locked ;  I  lay  perfectly 
still,  and  listened  intently.  A  few  mo- 
ments elapsed,  and  the  sound  was  repeat- 
ed ;  whereupon  I  rose,  and  woke  Miss  W., 
who  slept  in  the  adjoining  room.  We 
lighted  a  candle,  took  our  revolvers,  and 
seated  ourselves  on  the  bed,  keeping  our 
weapons,  so  formidable  in  practised  male 
hands,  steadily  pointed  towards  the  door, 
and  uttering  dire  threats  against  the  in- 
•  truders, — presumed  to  be  Rebels,of  course. 
Having  maintained  this  tragical  position 
for  some  time,  and  hearing  no  further 
noise,  we  began  to  grow  sleepy,  and  ex- 
tinguished our  candle,  returned  to  bed, 
and  slept  soundly  till  morning.  But  that 
mystery  remained  unexplained.  I  was 
sure  that  the  door  had  been  tried, — there 
could  be  no  mistaking  it.  There  was  not 
the  least  probability  that  any  of  the  peo- 
ple had  entered  the  house,  burglars  are 
unknown  on  these  islands,  and  there  is 
nobody  to  be  feared  but  the  Rebels. 

The  last  and  greatest  alarm  we  had 
was  after  we  had  removed  from  Oaklands 
to  another  plantation.  I  woke  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  hearing  the  tramp 
of  many  feet  in  the  yard  below,  —  the 
steady  tramp  of  soldiers'  feet.  "  The  Reb- 
els !  they  have  come  at  last !  all  is  over 
with  us  now ! "  I  thought  at  once,  with  a 
desperate  kind  of  resignation.  And  I  lay 
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still,  waiting  and  listening.  Soon  I  heard 
footsteps  on  the  piazza;  then  the  hall- 
door  was  opened,  and  steps  were  heard 
distinctly  in  the  hall  beneath ;  finally,  I 
heard  some  one  coming  up  the  stairs. 
Then  I  grasped  my  revolver,  rose,  and 
woke  the  other  ladies. 

"  There  are  soldiers  in  the  yard !  Some- 
body has  opened  the  hall -door,  and  is 
coming  up-stairs  ! " 

Poor  L.,  but  half  awakened,  stared  at 
me  in  speechless  terror.  The  same  thought 
filled  our  minds.  But  Mrs.  B.,  after  lis- 
tening for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Why,  that  is  my  husband  !  I  know 
his  footsteps.  He  is  coming  up  -  stairs  to 
call  me." 


And  so  it  proved.  Her  husband,  who 
was  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Montgomery's 
regiment,  had  come  up  from  camp  with 
some  of  his  men  to  look  after  deserters. 
The  door  had  been  unfastened  by  a  ser- 
vant who  on  that  night  happened  to  sleep 
in  the  house.  I  shall  never  forget  the  de- 
lightful sensation  of  relief  that  came  over 
me  when  the  whole  matter  was  explain- 
ed. It  was  almost  overpowering  ;  for,  al- 
though I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  bear 
the  worst,  and  bear  it  bravely,  the  thought 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Rebels 
was  horrible  in  the  extreme.  A  year 
of  intense  mental  suffering  seemed  to 
have  been  compressed  into  those  few 
moments. 


GOLD  HAIR. 
A  LEGEND  OF  PORNIC. 

OH,  the  beautiful  girl,  too  white, 

Who  lived  at  Pornic,  down  by  the  sea, 

Just  where  the  sea  and  the  Loire  unite ! 
And  a  boasted  name  in  Brittany 

She  bore,  which  I  will  not  write. 

Too  white,  for  the  flower  of  life  is  red  ; 

Her  flesh  was  the  soft,  seraphic  screen 
Of  a  soul  that  is  meant  (her  parents  said) 

To  just  see  earth,  and  hardly  be  seen, 
And  blossom  in  heaven  instead. 

Yet  earth  saw  one  thing,  one  how  fair  ! 

One  grace  that  grew  to  its  full  on  earth  : 
Smiles  might  be  sparse  on  her  cheek  so  spare, 

And  her  waist  want  half  a  girdle's  girth, 
But  she  had  her  great  gold  hair  : 

Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss, 

Freshness  and  fragrance,  —  floods  of  it,  too ! 

Gold  did  I  say  ?     Nay,  gold 's  mere  dross. 

Here  Life  smiled,  "  Think  what  I  meant  to  do !  " 

And  Love  sighed,  "  Fancy  my  loss ! " 

So,  when  she  died,  it  was  scarce  more  strange 
Than  that,  when  some  delicate  evening  dies, 
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And  you  follow  its  spent  sun's  pallid  range, 
There 's  a  shoot  of  color  startles  the  skies 
With  sudden,  violent  change,  — 

That,  while  the  breath  was  nearly  to  seek, 

As  they  put  the  little  cross  to  her  lips, 
She  changed ;  a  spot  came  out  on  her  cheek, 

A  spark  from  her  eye  in  mid-eclipse, 
And  she  broke  forth,  "  I  must  speak  ! " 

"  Not  my  hair  ! "  made  the  girl  her  moan ;  — 

"  All  the  rest  is  gone,  or  to  go  ; 
But  the  last,  last  grace,  my  all,  my  own, 

Let  it  stay  in  the  grave,  that  the  ghosts  may  know  ! 
Leave  my  poor  gold  hair  alone ! " 

The  passion  thus  vented,  dead  lay  she. 

Her  parents  sobbed  their  worst  on  that ; 
All  friends  joined  in,  nor  observed  degree : 

For,  indeed,  the  hair  was  to  wonder  at, 
As  it  spread,  —  not  flowing  free, 

But  curled  around  her  brow,  like  a  crown, 

And  coiled  beside  her  cheeks,  like  a  cap, 
And  calmed  about  her  neck,  —  ay,  down  _ 

To  her  breast,  pressed  flat,  without  a  gap 
I'  the  gold,  it  reached  her  gown. 

All  kissed  that  face,  like  a  sirver  wedge 
'Mid  the  yellow  wealth,  nor  disturbed  its  hair ; 

E'en  the  priest  allowed  death's  privilege, 
As  he  planted  the  crucifix  with  care 

On  her  breast,  'twixt  edge  and  edge. 

And  thus  was  she  buried,  inviolate 

Of  body  and  soul,  in  the  very  space 
By  the  altar,  —  keeping  saintly  state 

In  Pornic  church,  for  her  pride  of  race, 
Pure  life,  and  piteous  fate. 

And  in  after-time  would  your  fresh  tear  fall, 

Though  your  mouth  might  twitch  with  a  dubious  smile, 

As  they  told  you  of  gold  both  robe  and  pall, 
How  she  prayed  them  leave  it  alone  awhile, 

So  it  never  was  touched  at  all. 

Years  flew ;  this  legend  grew  at  last 

The  life  of  the  lady ;  all  she  had  done, 
All  been,  in  the  memories  fading  fast 

Of  lover  and  friend,  was  summed  in  one 
Sentence  survivors  passed : 
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To  wit,  she  was  meant  for  heaven,  not  earth ; 

Had  turned  an  angel  before  the  time : 
Yet,  since  she  was  mortal,  in  such  dearth 

Of  frailty,  all  you  could  count  a  crime 
Was  —  she  knew  her  gold  hair's  worth. 


At  little  pleasant  Pornic  church, 

It  chanced,  the  pavement  wanted  repair, 

Was  taken  to  pieces :  left  in  the  lurch, 
A  certain  sacred  space  lay  bare, 

And  the  boys  began  research. 

'T  was  the  space  where  our  sires  would  lay  a  saint, 

A  benefactor,  —  a  bishop,  suppose  ; 
A  baron  with  armor-adornments  quaint ; 

A  dame  with  chased  ring  and  jewelled  rose, 
Things  sanctity  saves  from  taint : 

So  we  come  to  find  them  in  after-days, 

When  the  corpse  is  presumed  to  have  done  with  gauds, 
Of  use  to  the  living,  in  many  ways ; 

For  the  boys  get  pelf,  and  the  town  applauds. 
And  the  church  deserves  the  praise. 

They  grubbed  with  a  will  :^  and  at  length  —  O  cor 
Humanum,  pectora  cceca,  and  the  rest !  — 

They  found  —  no  gauds  they  were  prying  for, 

No  ring,  no  rose,  but  —  who  would  have  guessed  ?  — 

A  double  Louis-d'or ! 

Here  was  a  case  for  the  priest :  he  heard, 

Marked,  inwardly  digested,  laid 
Finger  on  nose,  smiled,  "  A  little  bird 

Chirps  in  my  ear  !  "  —  then,  "  Bring  a  spade, 
Dig  deeper !  "  he  gave  the  word. 

And  lo  !  when  they  came  to  the  coffin-lid, 
Or  the  rotten  planks  which  composed  it  once, 

Why,  there  lay  the  girl's  skull  wedged  amid 
A  mint  of  money,  it  served  for  the  nonce 

To  hold  in  its  hair-heaps  hid: 

Louis-d'ors,  some  six  times  five ; 

And  duly  double,  every  piece. 
Now  do  you  see  ?     With  the  priest  to  shrive,  — 

With  parents  preventing  her  soul's  release 
By  kisses  that  keep  alive,  — 
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With  heaven's  gold  gates  about  to  ope,  — 

With  friends'  praise,  gold-like,  lingering  still,  — 
What  instinct  had  bidden  the  girl's  hand  grope 
For  gold,  the  true  sort  ?  —  "  Gold  in  heaven,  I  hope  ; 
But  I  keep  earth's,  if  God  will !  " 

Enough  !     The  priest  took  the  grave's  grim  yield  : 

The  parents,  jhey  eyed  that  price  of  sin 
As  if  thirty  pieces  lay  revealed 

On  the  place  to  bury  strangers  in, 
The  hideous  Potter's  Field. 

But  the  priest  bethought  him  :  " '  Milk  that  'a  spilt ' 

—  You  know  the  adage  !     Watch  and  pray ! 
Saints  tumble  to  earth  with  so  slight  a  tilt ! 

It  would  build  a  new  altar ;  that  we  may  1 " 
And  the  altar  therewith  was  built. 


Why  I  deliver  this  horrible  verse  ? 

As  the  text  of  a  sermon,  which  now  I  pi-each  : 
Evil  or  good  may  be  better  or  worse 

In  the  human  heart,  but  the  mixture  of  each 
Is  a  marvel  and  a  curse. 

The  candid  incline  to  surmise  of  late 

That  the  Christian  faith  may  be  false,  I  find ; 

For  our  Essays-and-Reviews'  debate    • 
Begins  to  tell  on  the  public  mind, 

And  Colenso's  words  have  weight : 

I  still  to  suppose  it  true,  for  my  part, 
See  reasons  and  reasons ;  this,  to  begin : 

'T  is  the  faith  that  launched  point-blank  her  dart 
At  the  head  of  a  lie,  —  taught  Original  Sin, 

The  Corruption  of  Man's  Heart. 
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CALIFORNIA  AS  A  VINELAND. 


IT  has  been  reserved  for  California, 
from  the  plenitude  of  her  capacities,  to 
give  to  us  a  truly  great  boon  in  her  light 
and  delicate  wines. 

Our  Pacific  sister,  from  whose  gener- 
ous hand  has  flowed  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  golden  gifts,  has  announced 
the  fact  that  henceforth  we  are  to  be  a 
wine -growing  people.  From  the  spark- 
ling juices  of  her  luscious  grapes,  rich 
with  the  breath  of  an  unrivalled  climate, 
is  to  come  in  future  the  drink  of  our 
people.  By  means  of  her  capacity  in 
this  respect  we  are  to  convert  the  vast 
tracts  of  her  yet  untilled  soil  into  bloom- 
ing vineyards,  which  will  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  and  women, 

—  we  are  to  make  wine  as  common  an 
article  of  consumption  in  America  as 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  to  break  one  more 
of  the   links   which   bind   us   unwilling 
slaves  to  foreign  lands. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that,  in  a  country 
so  particularly  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  no  species  is  indigenous  to  the 
soil.  The  earliest  record  of  the  grape  in 
California  is  about  1 7  70,  at  which  time  the 
Spanish  Jesuits  brought  to  Los  Angeles 
what  are  supposed  to  have  been  cuttings 
from  the  Malaga.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  stock  they  original- 
ly came  from ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 

—  from  that  stock  has  sprung  what  is 
now  known  all  over  the   State  as  the 
"  Mission  "  or  "  Los  Angeles  "  grape,  and 
from  which  is  made  all  the  wine  at  pres- 
ent in  the  market.     The  berry  is  round, 
reddish  -  brown  while  ripening,  turning 
nearly  black  when  fully  ripe.     It  is  very 
juicy  and  sweet,  and  a  delicious  table- 
grape. 

Three  prominent  reasons  may  be  given 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  California  to 
be  considered  a  wine  -  producing  State. 
First,  her  soil  possesses  a  large  amount  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  or  chalk.  Specimens 
of  it,  taken  from  various  localities,  and  car- 
ried to  Europe,  when  chemically  tested 


and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  com- 
petent men,  have  been  pronounced  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
wine  -  culture.  Then,  the  climate  is  all 
that  could  possibly  be  desired, — as  dur- 
ing the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  grapes 
they  are  never  exposed  to  storms  of  rain 
or  hail,  which  often  destroy  the  entire 
crop  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  great  superiority  enjoy- 
ed by  California  in  this  respect,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  while  the  grape  -  crop 
here  is  a  certainty,  "  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant "  not  remembering  a  year  that  has 
failed  of  a  good  yield,  —  in  Europe,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  period  of  432  years, 
from  1420  to  1852,  the  statistics  exhibit 
only  11  years  which  can  be  pronounced 
eminently  good,  and  but  28  very  good, 
— 192  being  simply  what  may  be  called 
"pretty  good"  and  "middling,"  and  201, 
or  nearly  one  -  half,  having  proved  total 
failures,  not  paying  the  expenses.  Again, 
the  enormous  productiveness  of  the  soil  is 
an  immense  advantage.  We  make  on  an 
average  from  five  hundred  and  fifty  to  six 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  wine  to  the 
acre.  The  four  most  productive  of  the 
wine-growing  districts  of  Europe  are  — 

Italy,  giving  to  the  acre     441 1-2  gallons 
Austria  and  her  provinces,  265  5-6      " 
France,  176  2-7      " 

Nassau,  237  1-2      " 

Of  these,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Italy, 
the  most  prolific,  falls  fully  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  short  of  the  average  yield 
per  acre  in  California. —In  this  connec- 
tion the  following  account  of  a  grape-vine 
in  Santa  Barbara  may  be  interesting :  — 
"  Four  miles  south  of  the  town  there 
is  a  vine  which  was  planted  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  has  a 
stalk  now  about  ten  inches  thick.  The 
branches  are  supported  by  a  train  or  ar- 
bor, and  extend  out  about  fifty  feet  on 
all  sides.  The  annual  crop  of  grapes  up- 
on this  one  vine  is  from  six  to  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  much  as  the  yield  of  half 
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an  acre  of  common  vines.  It  is  of  the 
Los  Angeles  variety.  There  is  a  similar 
vine,  but  not  so  large,  in  the  vineyard 
of  Andres  Pico,  at  San  Fernando." 

It  is  well  known  that  California  has 
within  her  borders  five  million  acres  of 
land  suitable  for  vine  -  culture.  Sup- 
pose it  to  average  no  larger  yield  than 
that  of  Italy,  yet,  at  25  cents  a  gal- 
lon, it  would  give  an  income  of  $551,- 
875,000.  That  this  may  not  seem  an  en- 
tirely chimerical  estimate,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  trustworthy  statistics  show 
that  in  France  five  millions  of  acres  are 
planted  in  vines,  producing  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  gallons,  while 
Hungary  has  three  millions  of  acres, 
yielding  three  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  gallons.  If  it  is  asked,  Suppos- 
ing California  capable  of  producing  the 
amount  claimed  for  her,  what  could  be 
done  with  this  enormous  quantity  of  wine  ? 
the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ence of  France,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  native  production,  there  is 
a  large  importation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, besides  a  very  considerable  con- 
sumption of  purely  artificial  wines. 

Small  quantities  of  wine  have  been 
made  in  California  for  over  half  a  century, 
by  the  Spanish  residents,  not,  however,  as 
a  commercial  commodity,  but  for  home- 
consumption,  and  there  are  wines  now  in 
the  cellars  of  some  of  the  wealthy  Spanish 
families  which  money  could  not  purchase. 
But  it  remained  for  American  enter- 
prise, aided  by  European  experience,  to 
develop  the  wonderful  capacity  which 
.had  so  long  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of 
this  most  favored  land. 

The  following  statistics  exhibit  the  to- 
tal number  of  vines  in  1862,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  will 
show  the  opinion  entertained  as  to  the 
success  of  the  business. 

"  The  number  of  grape-vines  set  out  in 
vineyards  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  County  Assessors,  as  com- 
piled in  the  Surveyor  -  General's  Report 
for  1862,  is  10,592,688,  of  which  num- 
ber Los  Angeles  has  2,570,000,  and  So- 
noma 1,701,661. 
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"  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  vineyards  is  large.  All  the  vines 
of  the  State  did  not  number  1,000,000 
seven  years  ago.  Los  Angeles,  which  had 
three  times  as  many  vines  surviving  from 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  domain  as  all 
the  other  counties  together,  had  592,000 
bearing  vines  and  134,000  young  vines  in 
1856.  The  annual  increase  in  the  State 
has  been  about  1,500,000  since  then; 
and  though  less  hereafter,  it  will  still  be 
large. 

"The  wine  made  in  1861  is  report- 
ed, very  incorrectly,  by  the  County  As- 
sessors, as  amounting  to  343,000  gal- 
lons. The  amount  made  in  1862  was 
about  700,000  gallons.  The  total  amount 
made  in  all  other  States  of  the  Union  in 
1859,  according  to  the  United  States  cen- 
sus, was  1,350,000  gallons ;  and  the  same 
authority  puts  down  California's  wine- 
yield  for  that  year  at  494,000  gallons, 
which  is  very  nearly  correct.  In  Los  An- 
geles County  most  of  the  vineyards  have 
1,000  vines  to  the  acre.  In  Sonoma  the 
number  varies  from  680  to  1 ,000.  The  av- 
erage number  may  be  estimated  at  900  ; 
and  the  10,000,000  vines  of  the  State 
cover  about  11,500  acres.  An  acre  of 
California  vineyard  in  full  bearing  pro- 
duces at  least  500  gallons  annually,  and 
at  that  rate  the  produce  of  the  11,- 
500  acres  would  be  5,750,000  gallons. 
Strike  off,  however,  one-third  for  grapes 
lost,  wasted,  and  gathered  for  the  table, 
and  we  have  an  annual  produce  of  3,- 
800,000  gallons.  The  reason  why  the 
present  product  is  so  far  below  this 
amount  is  that  most  of  the  vines  are  still 
very  young,  and  will  not  be  in  full  bear- 
ing for  several  years  yet." 

The  cost  of  planting  a  vineyard  will 
of  course  vary  with  the  situation,  price  of 
labor,  quality  of  soil,  etc.,  but  may  be  es- 
timated at  not  far  from  fifty  dollars  an 
acre.  This  includes  everything  except 
the  cost  of  the  land,  and  brings  the  vines 
up  to  the  third  year,  when  they  are  in 
fair  bearing  condition.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  scattered  over  the 
State,  admirably  adapted  to  vine-culture, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  from  one  to 
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two  dollars  per  acre.  No  enterprise  holds 
out  more  encouragement  for  the  invest- 
ment of  labor  and  capital  than  this,  and 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent capitalists  of  the  country  is  being 
given  to  it.  In  this  connection  I  cannot 
forbear  referring  to  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  our  native  wines. 
By  the  National  Excise  Law  of  1862  a 
tax  of  five  cents  a  gallon  was  laid  upon 
all  wine  made  in  the  country.  No  tax 
has  yet  been  laid  upon  agricultural  pro- 
ductions generally,  and  only  three  per 
cent,  upon  manufactures.  Now  wine 
certainly  falls  properly  under  the  head 
of  agricultural  productions.  Upon  this 
ground  it  might  justly  claim  exemption 
from  taxation.  The  wine-growers  of 
California  allege  that  the  tax  is  oppres- 
sive and  impolitic :  oppressive,  because 
it  is  equal  to  one -fourth  of  the  orig- 
inal value  of  the  wine,  and  because  no 
other  article  of  production  or  manufac- 
ture is  taxed  in  anything  like  this  pro- 
portion ;  impolitic,  because  the  business 
is  now  in  its  infancy,  struggling  against 
enormous  difficulties,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  high  price  of  labor, 
rate  of  interest,  and  cost  of  packages, 
making  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
wines  of  Europe,  which  have  already  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  country,  and 
which  are  produced  where  interest  is  on- 
ly three  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
price  of  labor  one-quarter  of  what  it  is 
in  California.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
the  prejudice  which  exists  against  Amer- 
ican wines,  but  which,  happily,  is  passing 
away.  The  vintners  ask  only  to  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  manufactur- 
ers, namely,  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  three 
per  cent. ;  and  they  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  derive  a  greater  revenue  from 
such  a  tax  than  from  the  one  now  in  force, 
as  they  cannot  pay  the  present  tax,  and, 
unless  it  is  abated,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
abandon  the  business.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  Congress  to  modify  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  successful. 

In  1861  California  sent  a  commissioner 
to  Europe,  to  procure  the  best  varieties 
of  vines  cultivated  there,  and  also  to 
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report  upon  the  European  culture  gen- 
erally. The  gentleman  selected  for  the 
mission  was  Colonel  Haraszthy,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  many  of  my  statistics, 
and  who  has  given  us  a  very  interesting 
book  on  the  subject.  He  brought  back  a 
hundred  thousand  vines,  embracing  about 
fourteen  hundred  varieties.  These  were 
to  have  been  planted  and  experimented 
upon  under  the  auspices  of  the  State. 
What  the  result  has  been  I  am  unable 
to  say  ;  but  we  are  informed  upon  good 
authority  that  over  two  hundred  foreign 
varieties  are  now  successfully  cultivated. 
Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  a  fair  presump- 
tion that  we  are  soon  to  make  wines  in 
sufficient  variety  to  suit  all  tastes. 

Los  Angeles  is  at  present  the  largest 
wine-growing  county  in  the  State,  and 
Sonoma  the  second.  Many  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  however,  are  fast  be- 
coming planted  with  vineyards,  and  some 
of  them  are  already  giving  promise  of 
furnishing  superb  wines.  As  usual  in 
wine  -  growing  countries,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  the  wines  are  richer  in 
saccharine  properties,  and  heavier-bodied, 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  sections, 
but  are  deficient  in  flavor  and  bouquet. 
We  shall  get  a  lighter  and  tarter  wine 
from  the  Sonoma  and  other  northern 
vineyards,  which  will  please  many  tastes 
better  than  the  southern  wines.  The  two 
largest  vineyards  in  the  State  are  owned 
by  Colonel  Haraszthy,  of  Sonoma,  and 
John  Rains,  of  San  Gabriel.  The  for- 
mer has  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
vines,  and  the  latter  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand.  It  is  probable  that 
from  one  of  these  vineyards  at  least  will 
come  a  good  Champagne  wine. 

A  large  tract  of  land,  to  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  "  Anaheim,"  has  been 
recently  purchased  by  a  German  com- 
pany. It  is  sold  to  actual  settlers  in  lots  of 
twenty  acres,  affording  room  for  twenty 
thousand  vines.  There  are  now  planted 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand,  which  are 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  wines 
from  this  district  will  soon  be  in  the 
market. 

The  wines  now  made  in  California 
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are  known  under  the  following  names: 
"  White  "  or  "  Hock"  Wine,  "  Angelica," 
"  Port,"  "  Muscatel,"  "  Sparkling  Cali- 
fornia," and  "  Piquet."  The  character 
of  the  first-named  wine  is  much  like  that 
of  the  Rhine  wines  of  Germany.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  Capri  bianco  of  Naples, 
or  the  white  wines  of  the  South  of  France. 
It  is  richer  and  fuller  -  bodied  than  the 
German  wines,  without  the  tartness  which 
is  strongly  developed  in  nearly  all  the 
llhenish  varieties.  It  is  a  fine  wine,  and 
meets  the  approval  of  many  of  our  best 
connoisseurs.  Specimens  of  it  have  been 
sent  to  some  of  the  wine  -  districts  of 
Germany,  and  the  most  flattering  ex- 
pressions in  its  favor  have  come  from 
the  Rhine.  The  "  Angelica  "  and  "  Mus- 
catel" are  both  naturally  sweet,  intend- 
ed as  dessert-wines,  and  to  suit  the  taste 
of  those  who  do  not  like  a  dry  wine. 
They  are  both  of  a  most  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  are  very  popular.  The  "  Port " 
is  a  rich,  deep-colored,  high-flavored  wine, 
not  unlike  the  Burgundies  of  France,  yet 
not  so  dry.  The  "  Sparkling  California  " 
and  "  Piquet "  are  as  yet  but  little  known. 
The  latter  is  made  from  the  lees  of  the 
grape,  is  a  sour,  very  light  wine,  and 
not  suitable  for  shipment.  Messrs.  Sain- 
sivain  Brothers  have  up  to  the  present 
time  been  the  principal  house  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Champagne.  So 
far,  they  have  not  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful. This  wine  has  a  certain  bitter 
taste,  which  is  not  agreeable;  yet  it  is 
a  much  better  wine  than  some  kinds  of 
the  foreign  article  sold  in  our  markets. 
The  makers  are  still  experimenting,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  improve.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  good  sparkling  wine  which 
we  shall  get  from  California  will  be  made 
m  the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  the 
grapes  grown  there  seem  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  than  those  rais- 
ed in  Los  Angeles.  There  is  no  doubt, 
too,  that  the  foreign  grape  will  be  used 
for  this  branch  of  the  business,  rather 
than  the  Los  Angeles  variety.  All  that 
is  required  to  obtain  many  other  varie- 
ties of  wine,  including  brands  similar  to 
Sherry  and  Claret,  is  time  to  find  a 


proper  grape,  and  to  select  a  suitable 
soil  for  its  culture.  Considering  the  short 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  busi- 
ness was  commenced,  wonders  have  been 
accomplished.  It  has  taken  Ohio  thir- 
ty years  to  furnish  us  two  varieties  of 
wine,  while  in  less  than  one-third  that 
time  California  has  produced  six  va- 
rieties, four  of  which  are  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality,  and  have  already  taken 
a  prominent  position  in  the  estimation  of 
the  best  tastes  in  the  country. 

In  1854,  Messrs.  Kb'hler  and  Frohling 
commenced  business  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
shortly  after  opened  a  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  were  assisted  by  Charles 
Stern,  who  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  val- 
uable experience  in  the  wine  -  business 
upon  the  Rhine.  The  vintage  was  very 
small  and  inferior  in  quality,  as  they  had 
had  no  experience  in  making  wine  from 
such  a  grape  as  California  produced. 
Numberless  difficulties  were  met  with, 
and  it  was  only  the  indomitable  ener- 
gy of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  sustained  by  a  firm  faith  in 
its  ultimate  success,  which  brought  them 
triumphantly  out  of  the  slough  of  de- 
spond that  seemed  at  times  almost  to 
overwhelm  them.  They  have  to  -  day 
the  satisfaction  of  being  the  pioneers 
in  what  is  soon  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  own  one  of  the  finest  vine- 
yards in  the  State,  from  which  some 
magnificent  wine  has  been  produced. 
They  have  contracts  with  owners  of 
other  vineyards;  and  after  making  the 
wine  in  their  own,  the  men  and  machin- 
ery are  moved  into  these,  the  grapes 
pressed,  and  the  juice  at  'once  conveyed 
to  their  cellars,  they  paying  the  produ- 
cers of  the  grapes  a  stipulated  price  per 
ton  on  the  vines.  The  vintage  com- 
mences about  the  first  of  October,  and 
generally  continues  into  November.  The 
labor  employed  in  gathering  the  grapes 
and  in  the  work  of  the  press  is  mostly 
performed  by  Indians.  It  is  a  novel  and 
interesting  sight  to  see  them  filing  up  to 
the  press,  each  one  bearing  on  his  head 
about  fifty  pounds  of  the  delicious  fruit, 
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which  is  soon  to  be  reduced  to  an  un- 
seemly mass,  and  yield  up  its  purple 
life-blood  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Some 
of  the  best  wine  made  in  the  State  is 
from  the  "  Asuza  "  and  "  Sunny  Slope  " 
vineyards,  both  of  which  lie  directly  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
From  a  small  beginning  Messrs.  Kohler 
and  Frb'hling  have  steadily  progressed,  till 
at  this  time  their  position  is  a  very  en- 
viable one.  Their  cellars,  occupying  the 
basement  of  Montgomery  Block,  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  them,  and 
their  wines  are  more  favorably  known 
than  those  of  any  other  vintners.  Agen- 
cies have  been  established  in  New  York 
and  other  cities,  under  the  supervision 


of  Mr.  Stern,  and  the  favor  with  which 
they  have  been  received  has  settled  the 
fact  that  the  wines  of  California  are  a 
success.  It  only  remains  for  the  vint- 
ners to  keep  their  wines  pure,  and  al- 
ways up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  insure  their 
delivery  in  a  like  condition  to  the  con- 
sumers, to  build  up  a  business  which  shall 
eclipse  that  of  any  of  the  great  houses 
of  Europe.  Thus  will  the  State  and  na- 
tion be  benefited,  by  keeping  at  home 
the  money  which  we  annually  pay  for 
wine  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  people 
will  be  led  away  from  the  use  of  strong, 
fiery  drinks,  to  accept  instead  the  light 
wines  of  their  native  land. 


TO  A  YOUNG   GIRL   DYING: 

WITH  A  GIFT   OF  FRESH  PALM-LEAVES. 

THIS  is  Palm-Sunday  :  mindful  of  the  day, 
I  bring  palm-branches,  found  upon  my  way : 
But  these  will  wither ;  thine  shall  never  die,  — 
The  sacred  palms  thou  bearest  to  the  sky  ! 
Dear  little  saint,  though  but  a  child  in  years, 
Older  in  wisdom  than  my  gray  compeers ! 
We  doubt  and  tremble,  —  we  with  'bated  breath 
Talk  of  this  mystery  of  life  and  death : 
Thou,  strong  in  faith,  art  gifted  to  conceive 
Beyond  thy  years,  and  teach  us  to  believe  I 

Then  take  my  palms,  triumphal,  to  thy  home, 
Gentle  white  palmer,  never  more  to  roam  ! 
Only,  sweet  sister,  give  me,  ere  thou  go'st, 
Thy  benediction,  —  for  my  love  thou  know'st ! 
We,  too,  are  pilgrims,  travelling  towards  the  shrine 
Pray  that  our  pilgrimage  may  end  like  thine  1 
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THERE  are  women  at  whom,  after 
the  first  meeting,  you  forget  to  glance  a 
second  time,  they  seem  to  be  such  indif- 
ferent creations,  such  imperfect  sketches 
of  an  idea  to  be  fulfilled  farther  on  in  a 
clearer  type,  but  who,  met  once  more 
and  yet  again,  suddenly  take  you  captive 
in  bonds.  You  find  the  sallow  cheek  to 
be  but  polished  ivory,  the  heavy  eye  load- 
ed with  fire,  the  irregular  features  chords 
of  a  harmony  whose  whole  is  perfect ;  you 
find  that  this  is  the  type  itself;  while  in 
every  gesture,  every  word,  every  look, 
the  soul  is  shed  abroad,  and  the  fascina- 
tion is  what  neither  Campaspe,  nor  Jo- 
casta,  nor  even  Aspasia  herself  held  in 
fee.  For  you,  she  has  blossomed  into 
the  one  beauty  of  the  world  ;  you  hear 
her,  and  the  Sirens  sing  in  vain  ;  she 
touches  you,  and  makes  you  the  slave  be- 
neath her  feet. 

Such  a  one  was  Eloise  Changarnier. 

There  was  iron  of  the  old  Huguenot 
blood  in  her  veins ;  late  American  admix- 
ture had  shot  a  racy  sparkle  through  it ; 
cpnvent-care  i'rom  her  tenth  to  her  six- 
teenth year  had  softened  and  toned  the 
whole  into  a  warm,  generous  life ;  and 
underneath  all  there  slumbered  that  one 
atom  of  integral  individuality  that  was 
nothing  at  all  but  a  spark :  as  yet,  its  fire 
had  never  flashed ;  if  it  ever  should  do  so, 
one  might  be  safe  in  prophesying  a  strange 
wayward  blaze. 

In  one  of  her  earliest  summers  her 
widowed  mother  had  died  and  bequeath- 
ed her  sole  legacy,  a  penniless  orphan,  to 
the  care  of  the  survivor  in  an  imperish- 
able friendship,  Disbrowe  Erne.  A  child- 
less, thriftless,  melancholy  man,  Mr.  Erne 
had  adopted  her  into  his  inmost  heart, 
but  out  of  respect  to  his  friend  had  suf- 
fered her  to  retain  her  father's  name, 
and  had  thoughtlessly  delayed  render- 
ing the  adoption  legal.  One  day  it  was 
found  too  late  to  remedy  this  delay  ;  for 


Mr.  Erne  died,  just  a  year  after  Eloise's 
return  from  the  distant  Northern  convent 
whither  at  ten  years  old  she  had  been 
despatched,  when,  wild  and  witching  as  a 
wood-brier,  there  had  been  found  nothing 
else  to  do  with  her.  There  her  adopted 
father  had  visited  her  twice  a  year  in  all 
her  exile,  as  she  deemed  it,  sometimes  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  for  several  months 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nunnery ; 
and  a  long  vacation  of  many  weeks  she 
had  every  winter  spent  at  home  with  him 
on  the  rich  and  beautiful  plantation  poet- 
ically known  as  The  Rim,  because,  seen 
from  several  of  the  adjacent  places,  it  oc- 
cupied the  whole  southern  horizon.  The 
last  vacation,  however,  she  had  passed 
with  her  adopted  father  travelling  in 
France,  whither  some  affairs  called  him  ; 
but,  of  all  the  splendid  monuments  and 
records  of  civilization  that  she  saw,  al- 
most the  only  thing  that  had  impressed 
itself  distinctly  upon  her  memory,  through 
the  chicanery  of  chances,  was  that  once 
in  a  cathedral  -  choir  she  had  seen  the 
handsome,  blonde-hued,  Vandyck  face  of 
a  gentleman  with  dreaming  eyes  looking 
at  her  from  a  gallery-niche  with  the  most 
singular  earnestness.  So  at  sixteen  she 
found  that  the  nuns  had  exhausted  their 
slender  lore,  and 'had  nothing  more  to 
teach  her ;  and  after  her  brief  travels, 
she  returned  home  for  a  finality,  and 
there  had  dallied  a  twelvemonth,  lapped 
in  the  Elysium  of  freedom  and  youth. 
Every  want  anticipated,  every  whim  grat- 
ified, servants  prostrate  before  her,  fa- 
ther adoring  her, —  the  year  sped  on  wings 
of  silent  joy,  and  left  her  a  shade  more 
imperious  than  it  met  her.  Launched 
into  society,  wealthy  and  winning,  Eloise 
counted,  too,  her  lovers ;  but  she  spurned 
them  so  gayly  that  her  hard  heart  became 
a  proverb  through  all  the  region  round, 
wherever  the  rejected  travelled.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Erne  had  often  expressed 
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his  film  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
ventual results,  and  had  planned  an  at- 
tack on  matters  of  more  solid  learning ; 
but,  tricksy  as  a  sprite,  Eloise  had  es- 
caped his  designs,  broken  through  his  reg- 
ulations, implored,  just  out  of  shackles,  a 
j'ear's  gambol  in  liberty,  and  had  made 
herself  too  charming  to  be  resisted  in  her 
plea  ;  and  if,  feeling  his  health  fail,  he  had 
at  first  insisted,  —  in  the  fear  that  there 
might  be  left  but  brief  opportunity  for 
him  to  make  her  p.leasure,  he  yielded. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  best  outlay  in  the 
world,  plantation-life  is  not  all  a  gala,  and 
there  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  cer- 
tain ennuisome  moments  in  which  Eloise 
made  inroads  on  her  father's  library, 
chiefly  in  wild  out-of-the-way  veins,  all 
which,  however,  romantic,  unsystematic, 
and  undigested,  did  nothing  towards  ren- 
dering her  one  whit  more  independent 
of  the  world  in  time  of  future  trial. 

One  afternoon,  just  reentering  the 
house  from  some  gay  farewell  of  friends, 
she  found  her  father  sitting  in  the  hall, 
and  she  stood  tiptoing  in  the  door-way 
while  smiling  at  him,  with  a  fragrant  vine 
half  twisted  in  her  dark  drooping  hair, 
the  heat  making  her  cheek  yet  paler,  and 
the  great  blue-green  eyes  shining  at  him 
from  under  the  black  straight  brows,  like 
aquamarine  jewels.  Mr.  Erne  leaned 
forward  in  the  chair,  with  hands  clasped 
upon  his  knees,  and  eyes  upbent. 

"Eloise!  Eloise!"  he  cried  in  a  pierc- 
ing voice,  then  grew  white,  and  fell  back 
in  the  cushions. 

The  girl  flew  to  him,  took  the  head 
upon  her  shoulder,  caressed  the  deathly 
face,  warmed  the  mouth  with  her  own. 

"  Child !  "  he  murmured,  "  I  thought 
it  was  your  mother  !  " 

And  by  midnight,  alone,  and  in  the 
dark,  he  died,  and  went  to  find  that 
mother. 

As  for  Eloise,  she  was  like  some  one 
made  dumb  by  a  thunderbolt.  Her  gar- 
den had  become  a  desert.  Ice  had  fallen 
in  her  summer.  Death  was  too  large  a 
fact  for  her  to  comprehend.  She  had 
seen  the  Medusa's  head  in  its  terror,  but 


not  in  its  loveliness,  and  been  stricken  to 
stone.  At  length  in  the  heart  of  that 
stone  the  inner  fountains  broke,  —  broke 
in  rains  of  tempestuous  tears,  such  gusts 
and  gushes  of  grief  as  threatened  to  wash 
away  life  itself;  and  when  Eloise  issued 
from  this  stormy  deep,  the  warmth  and 
the  wealth  of  being  obscured,  the  effer- 
vescence and  bubble  of  the  child  destroy- 
ed, feeling  like  a  flower  sodden  with 
showers,  if  she  had  been  capable  of  find- 
ing herself  at  all,  she  would  have  found 
herself  a  woman. 

Among  Mr.  Erne's  disorderly  papers, 
full  of  incipient  schemes,  sketches,  and 
schedules  of  gold -mining,  steam -com- 
panies, and  railways  to  the  nebulae  in 
Orion,  was  discovered  after  his  death  a 
scrap  witnessed  by  two  signatures.  The 
owner  of  one  of  these  signatures  was  al- 
ready dead,  and  there  were  no  means  to 
prove  its  genuineness.  The  other  was 
that  of  a  young  man  who  had  just  enough 
of  that  remote  taint  in  his  descent  which 
incapacitates  one,  in  certain  regions,  from 
bearing  witness.  It  was  supposed  that 
Mr.  Erne  had  some  day  hurriedly  exe- 
cuted this  paper  in  the  absence  of  his 
lawyer,  as  being,  possibly,  better  than  no 
paper  at  all,  and  he  had  certainly  in- 
tended to  have  the  whole  matter  arrang- 
ed legitimately  ;  but  these  are  among  the 
things  which,  with  a  superstitious  loiter- 
ing, some  men  linger  long  before  doing, 
lest  they  prove  to  be,  themselves,  a  death- 
warrant. 

By  this  paper,  in  so  many  words,  Dis- 
browe  Erne  left  to  Eloise  Changarnier 
all  the  property  of  which  he  died  possess- 
ed. An  old  friend  of  her  father's  in  the 
neighborhood  assured  her  that  the  only 
relatives  were  both  distant,  distinguish- 
ed, and  wealthy,  unlikely  to  present  any 
claims,  and  that  she  would  be  justified 
in  fulfilling  her  father's  desire.  And  so, 
without  other  forms,  Eloise  administered 
the  affairs  of  The  Rim,  —  waiting  until 
the  autumn  to  consult  the  usual  lawyer, 
who  was  at  present  in  England. 

There  had  reigned  over  the  domestic 
department  of  The  Rim,  for  many  years, 
a  person  who  was  the  widow  of  a  mater- 
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nal  cousin  of  Mr.  Erne's,  and  who,  when 
left  destitute  by  the  death  of  this  young 
cousin,  had  found  shelter,  support,  and 
generous  courtesy  beneath  the  roof  of  her 
late  husband's  kinsman.  It  was  on  the 
accession  of  this  person,  who  was  not  a 
saint,  that  Eloise  had  become  so  ungov- 
ernable as  to  require  the  constraint  of  a 
nunnery.  Mrs.  Aries  was  a  dark  and 
quiet  little  lady,  with  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty  which  her  name  suggest- 
ed, and  with  a  perfectly  Andalusian  foot 
and  ankle.  These  being  her  sole  wealth, 
it  was,  perhaps,  from  economy  of  her 
charms  that  she  hid  the  ankle  in  such  flow- 
ing sables,  that  she  bound  the  black  locks 
straightly  under  a  little  widow's-cap,  sel- 
dom parted  the  fine  lips  above  the  treasur- 
ed pearls  beneath,  disdained  to  distort  the 
classic  features,  and  graved  no  wrinkles 
on  the  smooth,  rich  skin  with  any  lavish 
smilingl  She  went  about  the  house,  a 
self-  contained,  silent,  unpleasant  little 
vial  of  wrath,  and  there  was  ever  be- 
tween her  and  Elpise  a  tacit  feud,  wait- 
ing, perhaps,  only  for  occasion  to  fling 
down  the  gage  in  order  to  become  open 
war.  Mrs.  Aries  expected,  therefore, 
that,  so  soon  as  Eloise  should  take  the 
reins  in  hand  herself,  she  would  be  light- 
ly, but  decisively  shaken  off, —  for  the  old 
friend  had  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Aries  that 
Mr.  Erne's  will  left  Eloise  heir,  as  she 
had  always  supposed  it  would.  She  was, 
accordingly,  silently  amazed,  when  Eloise, 
softened  by  suffering,  hoped  she  would 
always  find  it  convenient  to  make  a  home 
with  herself,  and  informed  her  that  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  farm  had  been  measur- 
ed off  and  allotted  to  her,  with  its  labor- 
ers, as  the  source  of  a  yearly  income. 
This  delicacy,  that  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent her  feeling  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  benefits  conferred,  touched  the  speech- 
less Mrs.  Aries  almost  to  the  point  of 
positive  friendliness. 

The  plantation  was  one  of  those  high 
.and  healthy  spots  that  are  ever  visited 
by  land-  and  sea-breezes,  and  there  Eloise 
determined  to  stay  that  spring  and  sum- 
mer 5  for  this  ground  that  her  father  had 
so  often  trod,  this  air  that  had  given  and 


received  his  last  breath,  were  dear  to  her, 
and  just  now  parting  with  them,  for  ever 
so  short  a  time,  would  be  but  a  renewal 
of  her  loss.  As  she  became  able  to  turn 
her  energy  to  the  business  requiring  at- 
tention, she  discovered  at  last  her  sad  ig- 
norance. Dancing,  drawing,  music,  and 
languages  were  of  small  avail  in  manag- 
ing the  interior  concerns  and  the  vexa- 
tious finance  of  a  great  estate.  The 
neighbors  complained  that  her  spoiled 
and  neglected  servants  infected  theirs, 
and  that  her  laxity  of  discipline  was  more 
ruinous  in  its  effects  than  the  rigor  of 
Blue  Bluffs.  But  she  just  held  out  to 
them  her  helpless  little  hands  in  so  pite- 
ous and  charming  a  way  that  they  could 
not  cherish  an  instant's  enmity.  If  she 
tried  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of, 
she  fell  into  some  fresh  error  ;  take  what 
advice  she  would,  it  invariably  twisted  it- 
self round  and  worked  the  other  way. 
The  plantation,  always  slackly  managed, 
saw  itself  now  on  the  high  road  to  destruc- 
tion. Let  her  do  the  very  best  in  her  pow- 
er, she  found  it  impossible  to  plan  her 
season's  campaign,  to  carry  it  out,  to  au- 
dit her  accounts,  to  study  agricultural  di- 
rections, to  preserve  the  peace,  to  keep 
her  fences  in  order,  to  attend  to  the  sick, 
to  rule  her  household  and  her  spirit,  to 
dispose  of  her  harvest,  and  to  bring  ei- 
ther end  of  the  thread  out  of  the  tangled 
skein  of  her  affairs. 

Perhaps  there  could  have  been  really 
no  better  thing  for  Eloise  than  the  diver- 
sion from  her  sorrow  which  all  this  per- 
plexity necessarily  in  some  degree  occa- 
sioned. 

As  for  Mrs.  Aries,  so  soon  as  Eloise 
had  begun  to  move  about  again,  she  had 
taken  herself  off  on  a  long-promised  visit 
to  the  West,  and  was  but  just  returning 
with  the  October  weather. 

Eloise,  worn  and  thin,  and  looking 
nearly  forty,  as  she  had  remarked  to 
herself  that  morning  in  the  brief  mo- 
ment she  could  snatch  for  her  toilet,  wel- 
comed the  cool  and  quiet  little  Mrs.  Aries, 
who  might  be  forty,  but  looked  any  age 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  with  affec- 
tionate warmth,  and  made  all  the  world 
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bestir  themselves  for  her  comfort.  It  is 
only  justice  to  the  owner  of  the  little  An- 
dalusian  foot  to  say  that  in  her  specific 
domain  things  immediately  changed  for 
the  better.  But  that  was  merely  within- 
doors, and  because  she  tightened  the  reins 
and  used  the  whip  in  a  manner  which 
Eloise  could  not  have  done,  if  the  whole 
equipage  tumbled  to  pieces  about  her 
ears. 

Mrs.  Aries  had  been  at  home  a  week 
or  so ;  the  evening  was  chilly  with  rain, 
and  a  little  fire  flickered  on  the  hearth. 
Mrs.  Aries  sat  on  one  sidQ  of  the  hearth, 
with  her  tatting  in  hand ;  Eloise  beiit 
above  the  papers  scattered  over  a  small 
table. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  go  away ! "  said 
Eloise,  cheerily.  "  It 's  like  light  in  a 
painting,  as  the  Sisters  used  to  say, — 
brings  out  all  the  shadows." 

"  Nobody  knew  how  indispensable  I 
was,"  said  the  other  lady,  with  the  frag- 
ment of  expression  in  the  phantom  of  a 
smile. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  missed !  I 
did  miss  you  so,  —  it  seemed  as  if  one  of 
the  four  sides' of  the  walls  were  gone. 
Now  we  stand  —  what  is  that  word  of 
Aristotle's? — four-square  again.  Now 
our  universe  is  on  wheels.  Just  tell  me 
how  you  tamed  Hazel  so.  She  has  con- 
ducted like  a  little  wild  gorilla  all  sum- 
mer, —  and  here,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  she  goes  about  soberly,  like  a  bap- 
tized Christian.  How  ?  " 

"  By  a  process  of  induction." 

"  You  don't  mean  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  did 
n't  touch  her.  I  sent  her  into  my  room, 
and  told  her  to  take  down  that  little  rid- 
ing-switch hanging  over  the  mantel " 

"  What,  —  the  ebony  and  gold  ?  " 

"  Yes.  And  to  whip  all  the  flies  out 
of  the  air  with  it.  It  makes  a  monstrous 
whizzing.  There  's  no  such  thing  as 
actual  experience  for  these  imps  of  the 
vivid  nerves.  And  when  she  came  down 
I  looked  at  her,  and  asked  her  how  she 
liked  the  singing.  Her  conduct  now 
leads  me  to  believe  that  she  has  no  de- 
sire to  hear  the  tune  again." 


The  hearer  winced  a  trifle  before  light- 
ly replying,  — 

"  Well,  /  might  have  sent  her  forever, 
and  all  the  result  would  have  been  the 
switch  singing  about  my  own  shoulders, 
probably." 

"  That  is  because  she  knows  you  would 
never  use  it.  As  for  me,  —  Hazel  has  a 
good  memory." 

Eloise  gave  a  half-imperceptible  shiv- 
er and  frown,  but,  clearing  her  brow, 
said,  — 

"  If  Hazel  had  my  accounts  here,  they 
would  tame  her.  I  will  put  all  my  mal- 
contents through  a  course  of  mathemat- 
ics. You  do  so  well  everywhere  else, 
Mrs.  Aries,  that  I  've  half  the  mind  to 
ask  you  to  advise  me  here.  Little  Arle- 
sian,  come  over  into  Macedonia ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it 's  only  an  inversion  of  the  old 
problem,  If  the  ton  of  coal  cost  ten  dol- 
lars, what  will  the  cord  of  wood  come  to  ? 
Now,  if  one  bale  " 

"  But  coal  does  n't.  cost  ten  dollars," 
replied  Mrs.  Aries,  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity. 

"  Now,  if  one  bale  of  Sea-Island  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  Pray,  don't  ask  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Eloise,  after  a  moment's 
wondering  pause,  in  which  she  had  taken 
time  to  reflect  that  Mrs.  Aries's  corner 
of  the  estate  was  carried  on  faultlessly, 
"  it  is  too  bad  to  vex  you  with  my  mat- 
ters, when  you  have  as  much  as  you  can 
do  in  the  house,  yourself," — and  relapsed 
into  what  she  called  her  Pythagorean 
errors. 

"  Did  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Aries,  af- 
ter a  halfrhour's  silence,  "  that  Marlboro' 
has  returned  ?  " 

"  Marlboro'  ?  "  repeated  Eloise,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Marlboro'  of  Blue  Bluffs." 

"  Oh,  yes.  And  five  's  eleven.  No," 
said  Eloise,  absently  and  with  half  a  sigh. 
"  I  've  never  seen  him,  you  know,  —  he 's 
been  in  Kamtschatka  and  the  Moon  so 
long.  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Hazel  told  me.  Hazel  wants  to 
marry  his  Vane." 
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"  His  what  ?  " 

"  Not  his  weathercock.  Vane,  his  but- 
ler." 

"  That  is  why  she  behaved  so.  Danc- 
ing quicksilver.  Then,  perhaps,  he  '11 
buy  her.  What  a  relief  it  would  be  !  " 

"  Marlboro'  is  a  master  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Aries,  emphatically. 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  the  ensuing 
pause.  For  Eloise,  in  her  single  year, 
had  not  half  learned  the  neighborhood's 
gossip. 

"  A  cruel  man.  Then  it 's  not  to  be 
thought  of.  We  shall  have  to  buy  Vane. 
Though  how  it 's  to  be  done  " 

"I  did  n't  say  he  was  a  cruel  man. 
He  would  n't  think  of  interfering  with 
an  ordinance  of  his  overseers.  I  esteem 
his  thoroughness.  He  has  ideas.  But 
I  might  have  said  that  he  is  a  remarka- 
ble man." 

"  There  '11  be  some  pulling  of  caps 
soon,  Hazel  said  to-day,  in  her  gib- 
berish. I  could  n't  think  what  she 
meant." 

"  Blue  Bluffs  is  a  place  to  be  mistress 
of.  He  's  a  woman  -  hater,  though,  Mr. 
Marlboro',  —  believes  in  no  woman  ca- 
pable of  resisting  him  when  he  flings  the 
handkerchief,  should  he  choose,  but  be- 
lieves in  none  worth  choosing." 
.  "  We  shall  have  to  invite  him  here, 
Mrs.  Aries,"  said  Eloise,  mischievously, 
"  and  show  him  that  there  are  two  of  us." 

"  That  would  never  do !  " 

"  Oh,  I  did  n't  mean  so.  Of  course,  I 
didn't  mean  so.  How  could  I  see  any 

one  else  sitting  in  " And  there  were 

tears  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  trembling 
tones. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Aries,  "  I  am 
afraid,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  that 
you  have  isolated  yourself  from  all  so- 
ciety for  too  long  a  time  already." 

Just  here  Hazel  entered  and  replen- 
ished the  hearth,  stopping  half-way,  with 
her  armful  of  brush,  to  coquet  an  instant 
in  the  mirror,  and  adjust  the  scarlet  love- 
knot  in  her  curls. 

"  There  's  a  carriage  coming  up  the 
avenue,  Miss,"  said  she,  demurely.  "  One 
of  the  bovs  " 


"  What  one  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Aries. 

"  Vane,"  answered  Hazel,  —  carmine 
staining  her  pretty  olive  cheek.  "  He 
ran  before  it." 

"  Who  can  it  be,  at  this  hour  ?  "  said 
Eloise,  half  rising,  with  the  pen  in  her 
hand,  and  looking  at  Mrs.  Aries,  who 
did  not  stir. 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  bustle  in 
the  hall,  a  slamming  door,  a  voice  of 
command,  the  door  opened,  and  a  stran- 
ger stood  among  them,  surveying  the 
long  antique  room  with  its  diamonded 
windows  flickering  in  every  pane,  and 
the  quaint  hearth,  whose  leaping,  crack- 
ling, fragrant  blaze  lighted  the  sombre  lit- 
tle person  sitting  beside  it,  and  sparkled 
on  the  half-bending  form  of  that  strange 
dark-haired  girl,  with  her  aquamarine  eyes 
bent  full  on  his.  He  was  wrapped,  from 
head  to  foot,  in  a  great  sweeping  brig- 
and's cloak,  and  a  black,  wide-brimmed 
hat,  that  had  for  an  instant  slouched  its 
shadow  down  his  face,  hung  now  in  his 
gloved  hand.  Dropping  cloak  and  hat 
upon  a  chair  with  an  invisible  motion, 
he  advanced,  an  air  of  surprise  lifting 
the  heavy  eyebrows  so  that  they  strong- 
ly accented  the  contrast  in  hue  between 
the  lower  half  of  his  face,  tanned  with 
wind  and  sun,  and  the  wide,  low  brow, 
smooth  as  marble  itself,  and  above  which 
swept  one  great  wave  of  dark -brown 
hair.  Altogether,  it  was  an  odd,  fiery 
impression  that  he  made, — whether  from 
that  golden -brown  tint  of  skin  that  al- 
ways seems  full  of  slumbering  light,  or 
from  the  teeth  that  flashed  so  beneath  the 
triste  moustache  whenever  the  haughty 
lips  parted  and  unbent  their  curve,  or 
whether  it  were  a  habit  the  eyes  seemed 
to  have  of  accompanying  all  his  thoughts 
with 'a  play  of  flame. 

;'  Really,"  said  he,  —  and  it  may  have 
been  a  subtile  inner  musical  trait  of  his 
tone  that  took  everybody's  will  captive, — 

"  I  was  not  aware  " making  a  long 

step  into  the  room,  with  a  certain  lordly 
bearing,  yet  almost  at  a  loss  to  whom  he 
should  address  himself.  "  I  am  Earl  St. 
George  Erne.  May  I  inquire  " 

"  My  name  is  Eloise   Changarnier," 
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said  its  owner,  drawing  herself  up,  it  be- 
ing incumbent  on  her  to  receive  him. 

He  bowed,  and  advanced. 

"  Mrs.  Aries,  then,  I  presume, — my 
cousin  Disbrowe  Erne's  cousin.  I  expect- 
ed to  find  you  here." 

Mrs.  Aries,  after  a  hurried  acknowl- 
edgment, slipped  over  to  Eloise. 

"I  have  heard  your  father  speak  of 
him,"  she  murmured.  "  They  had  busi- 
ness-relations. He  is  Mr.  Erne's  legal 
heir,  in  default  of  sufficient  testament, 
I  believe.  He  must  have  come  to  claim 
the  property." 

"  He  !  "  said  Eloise,  with  sublime  scorn. 
"  The  property  is  mine  !  My  father  left 
such  commands  ! " 

"  But  he  can  have  no  other  reason  for 
being  here.  Strange  the  lawyer  did  n't 
write  !  He  is  certainly  at  home  again." 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  open  the  mail 
to-day ;  it  lies  in  the  hall.  Hazel !  the 
mail-bag." 

And  directly  afterward  its  contents 
were  before  her. 

She  hurriedly  shifted  and  reshifted  the 
letters  of  factors  and  agents,  and  broke 
the  seal  of  one,  while  Earl  St.  George 
Erne  deliberately  warmed  his  long  white 
hands  at  the  blaze,  and,  supposing  Eloise 
Changarnier  to  be  a  guest  of  the  lonely 
Mrs.  Aries,  wondered  with  some  angry 
amusement  at  her  singular  deportment. 

Mrs.  Aries  was  right.  The  letter  in 
Eloise's  hand,  which  had  been  intended  to 
reach  her  earlier,  was  from  their  old  law- 
yer, but  lately  returned  from  England. 
In  it  he  informed  her  that  the  scrap  of  pa- 
per on  the  authority  of  which  she  had  as- 
sumed control  of  the  property  was  worth- 
less, —  and  that  not  only  was  Earl  St. 
George  Erne  the  heir  of  his  cousin,  but 
that  some  three  years  previously  he  had 
lent  that  cousin  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  cover  much  more  than  the  whole 
value  of  The  Rim,  taking  in  payment 
only  promissory  notes,  whose  indorser 
was  since  insolvent.  This  sum  —  as  Mr. 
Erne  the  elder  had  been  already  un- 
fortunate in  several  rash  speculations- 
had  been  applied  towards  lifting  a  heavy 
mortgage,  and  instituting  improvements 


that  would  enable  the  farm  soon  to  re- 
pay the  debt  in  yearly  instalments.  Add- 
ed to  this  was  the  fact  that  Earl  St. 
George  Erne,  who  had  passed  many 
years  away  from  home  upon  Congres- 
sional duties,  had  lately  met  with  a  se- 
vere reverse  himself,  and  had  now  noth- 
ing in  the  world  except  this  lucky  inher- 
itance from  his  cousin,  and  into  this  he 
had  been  inducted  by  ail  legal  forms. 
This  had  transpired  during  the  lawyer's 
absence,  (that  person  wrote,)  as  other- 
wise some  provision  might  have  been 
made  for  Miss  Changarnier,  —  and  not 
being  able  to  meet  with  Mr.  St.  George 
Erne,  he  had  learned  the  facts  from 
others.  Meantime  she  would  see,  that, 
even  if  her  father  left  to  her  all  he  died 
possessed  of,  he  died  possessed  of  noth- 
ing. 

The  idea  that  anybody  should  dare  to 
controvert  her  father's  will  flared  for  a 
moment  behind  Eloise's  facial  mask,  and 
illumined  every  feature.  Then  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  mass  of  papers  with  the  in- 
extricable confusion  of  their  figures.  An 
exquisitely  ludicrous  sense  of  retributive 
justice  seized  her,  heightened,  perhaps, 
by  some  surprise  and  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  she  fairly  laughed,  —  a  little,  low 
bubble  of  a  laugh,— swept  her  letters  into 
her  apron,  and,  with  the  end  of  it  bang- 
ing over  her  arm,  stepped  towards  Mr. 
St.  George,  and  offered  him  her  hand. 
He  thought  she  was  a  crazy  girl.  But 
there  was  the  hand ;  he  took  it,  and,  look- 
ing at  her  a  moment,  forgot  to  drop  it,— 
an  error  which  she  rectified. 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  you  are  the 
owner  of  The  Rim,"  said  she.  "  I  had 
been  dreaming  myself  to  be  that  .very 
unfortunate  person,  —  a  nightmare  from 
which  you  wake  me.  The  steward  will 
show  you  over  it  to-morrow.  You  will 
find  your  exchequer  in  the  escritoire- 
drawer  in  the  cabinet  across  the  hall. 
You  will  find  the  papers  and  accounts 
on  that  table,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
them ! " 

So  saying,  after  her  succinct  state- 
ment, she  vanished. 

Mrs.  Aries  lingered  a  moment  to  wind 
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up  her  tatting.  St.  George,  who  had 
at  first  stood  like  a  golden  bronze  cast 
immovably  in  an  irate  surprise,  then 
shook  his  shoulders,  and  stepped  towards 
the  table  and  carelessly  parted  the  pa- 
pers. 

"  Remarkable  manuscript,"  said  he,  as 
if  just  then  he  could  find  nothing  else  to 
say.  "  Plainer  than  type.  A  purely 
American  hand.  Is  it  that  of  the  young 
lady  ?  " 

"  Miss  Changarnier  ?     Yes." 

"  She  was  apparent  heiress  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  does  she  expect  to  become  of 
her?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  " 

"  You  can  conjecture." 

"  She  has  not  yet  begun  to  consider, 
herself,  you  see." 

"  She  has  other  property  ?  " 

"  None." 

"  Ah !     A  fine  thing,  usurping ! " 

Mrs.  Aries  did  not  reply. 

And  then,  in  a  half-angry  justification, 
he  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  did  n't  know  there  was  such  a  per- 
son in  the  world  !  I  could  not  come  im- 
mediately on  Erne's  death.  I  was  ill, 
and  I  was  busy,  and  I  let  things  wait  for 
me.  Why  did  no  one  write  ?  " 
.  "  No  one  knew  there  was  such  a  per- 
son as  you.  At  least,  no  one  supposed  it 
signified." 

"  Signified !  The  Rim  was  my  fa- 
ther's as  much  as  it  was  Disbrowe  Erne's 
father's.  Disbrowe  Erne's  father  en- 
trapped mine,  and  got  the  other  half. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  Esau's  pottage, 
with  thrice  the  villany.  My  father  made 
me  promise  him  on  his  death-bed,  that, 
come  fair  means,  The  Rim  should  be 
mine  again.  I  was  twenty,  Erne  was 
fifty.  Fair  means  came.  Nevertheless, 
if  I  had  known  how  things  stood,  I  might 
have  broken  the  promise,  —  who  knows  ?  . 
—  if  at  that  moment  I  had  happened 
to  possess  anything  else  in  the  world 
but  my  wardrobe,  and  sundry  debts,  and 
this ! " 

He  opened,  as  he  spoke,  a  purse  that 
had  seen  service,  and  from  his  lordly 


height  and  supreme  indifference,  scat- 
tered its  contents  on  the  projecting  top 
of  the  fireplace.  They  were  two  old 
pieces  of  ringing  Spanish  silver,  a  tiny 
golden  coin  of  Hindostan,  a  dime,  and 
a  pine-tree  shilling. 

"  Marlboro'  won  my  last  dollar,"  said 
he. 

"  Marlboro' '?  "  said  Mrs.  Aries. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Marlboro'  ?  " 

"  He  lives  over  here  at  Blue  Bluffs." 

"  The  Devil  he  does  !  " 

Mr.  St.  George  Erne  glanced  at  the 
dark  little  woman  sitting  before  him.  -No 
smile  softened  her  face,  no  ray  had  light- 
ed it ;  she  only  intelligently  observed,  and 
monosyllabically  answered  him.  She  was 
a  study, — might  also  be  convenient ;  the 
place  would  be  ennuisome ;  somebody 
must  sit  at  the  head  of  his  table.  He 
threw  his  purse  into  the  fire. 

"  Mrs.  Aries,"  he  said,  "  it  is  decided- 
ly necessary,  that,  to  conduct  my  house, 
there  should  be  in  it  a  female  relative,  — 
an  article  I  do  not  possess.  Will  you 
take  the  part,  and  remain  with  me  on  the 
same  terms  as  with  my  Cousin  Erne  ?  " 

Mrs.  Aries  had  intended  to  propose 
such  an  arrangement  herself,  and,  after 
a  brief  pause  for  apparent  consideration, 
replied  affirmatively,  not  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  tell  him  that  the  section  of  the 
farm,  with  its  laborers,  set  apart  for  her 
benefit,  was  a  device  of  Eloise's,  and  not 
one  of  anterior  date. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  St.  George 
Erne  ;  "  that  being  settled,  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  order  rooms  prepared  for 
me  and  my  traps  ?  " 

Which  Mrs.  Aries  disappeared  to  do. 

It  was  early  the  next  morning  that 

f  » 

Eloise  knocked  at  Mrs.  Aries's  door. 

"  Good  bye ! "  said  she,  looking  in. 
"  And  good  bye  to  The  Rim  !  I  don't 
suppose  his  Arch-Imperial  Highness,  Mr. 
Earl  St.  George  Erne,  will  want  to  see 
my  face  immediately.  I  've  only  taken 
my  clothes,  as  they  'd  be  of  no  use  to 
him,  and  " 

"Where  are.  you  going?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Aries  from  among  her  pillows,,  as 
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quietly  as  if  such  an  exodus  were  an  ev- 
e.ry-day  affair. 

"  To  the  Hurrays',  —  till  I  can  find 
something  to  do." 

"  What  can  you  find  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  n't  the  least  id«a,"  said  Elo- 
ise,  coming  in  and  sitting  down.  "  I  've 
thought  all  night.  I  can't  do  anything. 
I  can't  teach ;  I  can't  sew  ;  I  can't  play. 
I  can  starve  ;  can't  I,  Mrs.  Aries  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  that !  " 

"  Well,  I  can  be  a  nursery-governess, 
or  I  can  sing  in  a  chorus ;  I  should  make 
a  very  decent  figurante,  or  I  could  go 
round  with  baskets.  Perhaps  I  can  get 
writing.  There  's  one  comfort :  I  sha'n't 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  Arabic 
numerals  till  the  latest  day  I  live,  and 
need  n't  know  whether  two  and  two  make 
four  or  five.  I  may  remember,  though, 
that  two  from  two  leave  nothing  ! " 

"  Yes,  —  we  are  all  equal  to  subtrac- 
tion." 

"  So,  good  bye,  Mrs.  Aries,"  said  Elo- 
ise, rising.  "  We  've  had  pleasant  times 
together,  first  and  last.  I  dare  say,  I  've 
tried  you  to  death.  You  '11  forgive  me, 
and  only  remember  the  peaceful  part. 
If  I  succeed,  I  '11  write  you.  And  if  I 
don't,  you  need  n't  bother.  I  'm  well  and 
strong,  and  seventeen." 

Mrs.  ^Arles  elaborated  3  faint  smile, 
kissed  Eloise's  cheek,  told  her  she  would 
help  her  look  about  for  something,  rang 
for  Hazel  to  close  the  door  the  care- 
less girl  left  ajar  as  she  went  springing 
down-stairs,  and  arranged  herself  anew 
in  the  laced  pillows  that  singularly  be- 
came with  their  setting  the  creamy  hue 
of  her  tranquil  face. 

But  Eloise  was  keeping  up  her  spirits 
by  an  artificial  process  that  she  meant 
should  last  at  least  as  far  as  the  Mur- 
rays'.  Passing,  on  her  way,  the  door  of 
her  father's  cozy  cabinet,  the  attraction 
overcame  her,  she  turned  the  handle, 
only  for  a  moment,  and  looked  in.  The 
place  was  too  full  of  memories :  yonder 
he  had  stood,  and  she  remembered  what 
he  said ;  there  he  had  sat  and  stroked  her 
hair ;  here  he  had  every,  night  kissed  her 
two  eyes  for  pleasant  dreams.  The  door 


banged  behind  her,  and  she  was  sitting 
on  the  floor  sobbing  with  all  her  soul. 

When  the  tornado  had  passed,  Excise 
rose,  smoothed  her  dress,  opened  the  win- 
dow that  the  morning  air  might  cool  her 
burning  eyes,  then  at  length  went  to  find 
a  servant  who  would  take  her  trunk  to 
the  Murrays',  and  passed  down  the  hall. 

As  she  reached  the  door  of  the  long, 
antique  room  where  last  night's  scene  had 
passed,  it  opened,  and  Mr.  St.  George 
Erne  came  out. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Changarnier," 
said  he.  "  May  J  speak  with  you  a  mo- 
ment ?  " 

"  Very  briefly,"  said  Eloise,  loftily,  for 
she  was  in  an  entirely  different  mood 
from  that  in  which  she  had  left  him  the 
night  before. 

The  corner  of  a  smile  curled  Mr.  St. 
George  Erne's  mouth  and  the  brown 
moustache  above  it.  Eloise  saw  it,  and 
was  an  inch  taller.  Then  St.  George  did 
not  smile  again,  but  was  quite  as  regnant- 
ly  cool  and  distant  as  the  Khan  of  Tar- 
tary  could  be. 

"  I  glanced  at  the  papers  to  which  you 
referred  me  last  evening,"  said  he.  "  As 
you  intimated,  I  perceive  the  snarl  is 
hopeless.  Were  it  for  nothing  else,"  he 
added,  casting  down  the  orbs  that  had 
just  now  too  tremulous  a  light  in  them, 
"  I  should  ask  you  to  remain  and  assist 
me  in  unravelling  affairs,  for  a  few  days. 
I  intend,  so  soon  as  the  way  shall  be 
clear,  to  set  off  half  of  the  estate  to 
you  " 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  accept  gifts  from  stran- 
gers. I  will  be  under  no  obligations.  I 
hope  to  earn  my  own  livelihood.  The 
estate  is  yours ;  I  will  not  receive  a  pen- 
ny of  it!" 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  this  is  a 
rash  and  ill-considered  statement.  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  unwill- 
.  ing,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  justice  done, 
and,  after  that,  to  respect  your  adopted 
father's  wish." 

"  My  father  could  have  wished  nothing 
dishonest.  He  is  best  pleased  with  me 
as  I  am." 

"  Will  it  make  any  difference,  if  I  as- 
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sure  you  that  the  half  of  the  estate  un- 
der my  plan  of  management  will  yield 
larger  receipts  than  the  whole  of  it  did 
under  your  proprietorship  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Eloise,  with  a 
scornful  and  incredulous  smile. 

"  You  make  me  very  uncomfortable. 
Let  me  beg  you  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration.    After  a  few  days  of  cool- 
ness, you  will  perhaps  think  otherwise." 
"  After  a  thousand  years  I  should  think 
the  same.     I  do  not  want  your  money, 
Sir.    I  thank  you.    And  so,  good  bye." 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 
"  Out  into  the  world." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
"  That  is  certainly  no  affair  of  yours." 
"  How  much  money  have  you  in  that 
little  purse  ?  " 

She  poured  its  contents  down  where 
he  had  emptied  his  own  purse  on  the 
previous  evening,  adding  to  those  still 
remaining  there  some  four  or  five  small 
gold-pieces. 

"  Of  course  they  are  yours,  Sir.  I 
have  no  right  to  them  1 " 

He  brushed  them  indignantly  all  down 
together  in  a  heap  upon  the  hearth. 

"  You  sha'n't  have  them,  then  1 "  said 
he,  and  ground  them  with  his  heel  into 
the  ashes. 

"  I  can  sell  my  mother's  jewels  I "  said 
she,  defiantly. 

"  I  can  confiscate  them  for  the  balance 
of  the  half-year's  income  of  the  estate  ! " 
Eloise  turned  pale  with  pride  and  anger 
and  fear  and  mastery. 

"  We  are  talking  very  idly,"  said 
St.  George,  then,  softening  his  falcon's 
glance.  "  Pray  excuse  such  savage  jest- 
ing. I  should  like  to  share  my  grandfa- 
ther's estate  with  you,  the  adopted  child 
of  his  elder  grandson.  It  looks  fairly 
enough,  I  think." 

"  Talking  very  idly.     I  have  assured 
you  that  I  never  will  touch  it.     And  if 
you  want  more,  here  I  swear  it ! " 
"  Hush  !  hush  1 " 

"It 's  done ! "  said  Eloise,  exultantly, 
and  almost  restored  to  good -humor  by 
the  little  triumph. 

"  And  you  won't  reconsider  ?    you 


won't  break  it  ?  you  will  not  let  me  beg 
you  " 

"  Never  !  If  that  is  all  you  had  to  say, 
I  shall  bid  you  good-morning." 

Mr.  St.  George  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two. 

"I  am  greatly  grieved,"  said  he  then. 
"  I  have  done  an  evil  thing  unconsciously 
enough,  and  one  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  it  seems.  Until  you  mentioned 
your  name  last  night,  I  was  innocent  of 
your  existence.  I  had,  indeed,  original- 
ly heard  of  my  cousin's  educating  some 
child,  but  our  intercourse  was  so  fragme'n- 
tary  that  it  made  no  impression  upon  me. 
I  had  entirely  forgotten  that  there  was 
such  a  person  in  the  world,  ungallant  as 
it  sounds.  Afterwards,  —  last  night,  this 
morning,  —  I  was  so  selfish  as  to  imagine 
that  we  could  each  of  us  be  very  happy 
upon  the  half  of  such  a  property,  until, 
at  least,  my  affairs  should  right  them- 
selves. I  was  wrong.  Whatever  legal 
steps  have  been  taken  shall  be  recalled, 
and  I  leave  you  in  full  possession  to-day 
and  forever.  '  The  King  sail  ha'  his  am 
again.' " 

"  Folderol  1 "  said  Eloise,  turning  her 
shoulder. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"  You  may  go  where  you  please,  and 
let  all  The  Rim  do  the  same, — go  to  dust 
and  ashes,  if  it  will !  As  for  me,  my  hands 
are  washed  of  it ;  if  it  is  n't  mine,  I  will 
not  have  it.  •  Now  let  the  thing  rest ! 
Besides,  Sir,"  said  Eloise,  with  a  more 
gracious  air,  and  forgetting  her  wicked 
temper,  "  you  don't  know  the  relief  I 
feel !  how  free  I  am !  no  more  figures ! 
such  a  sad  weight  off  me  that  I  could 
fly!  You  would  be  silly  to  be  such  a 
Don  Quixote  as  you  threaten  ;  it  would 
do  nobody  any  good,  and  would  prove 
the  ruin  of  all  these  poor  creatures  for 
•  whom  you  are  now  responsible.  Don't 
you  see  ?  "  said  Eloise,  taking  a  step  near- 
er, and  positively  smiling  upon  him.  "  It 
is  n't  now  just  as  you  like,  —  you  have  a 
duty  in  the  case.  And  as  for  me,  good 
morning  1 " 

And  Eloise  actually  offered  him  her 
hand. 
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"  One  moment.     Let  me  think." 

And  after  her  white  flag  of  truce,  there 
came  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  St.  George 
Erne  at  last,  looking  up,  and  shaking  his 
strong  shoulders  like  a  Newfoundland  dog 
coming  out  of  the  water.  "  Let  it  be.  I 
have,  then,  one  other  idea,  —  in  fact,  one 
other  condition.  If  I  yield  one  thing,  it  is 
only  right  that  you  should  yield  another. 
It  is  this.  I  am  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  doing  my  own  writing.  My  script  is 
illegible,  even  to  myself.  My  amanuen- 
ses, my  copyists,  in  Washington,  have  cost 
me  a  mint  of  money.  I  find  there  are 
none  of  the  servants,  of  course,  who  write 
their  names.  I  cannot  afford,  either,  at 
present,  to  buy.  a  clerk  from  Charleston. 
And  on  the  whole,  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  you,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  accept  a  salary,  —  such  salary  as  I 
find  convenient,  —  and  remain  as  my  ac- 
countant. You  will,  perhaps,  receive  this 
proposal  with  the  more  ease,  as  Mrs. 
Aries  agrees  to  occupy  the  same  position 
as  formerly  in  the  house." 

Those  horrible  accounts  !  And  a  mas- 
ter !  Who  said  Marlboro'  was  a  master  ? 
What  thing  was  Earl  St.  George  Erne  ? 
—  Yet  too  untaught  to  teach,  too  finely 
bred  to  sew,  too  delicate  to  labor,  per- 
haps not  good  enough  to  starve, 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  in  dead 
silence. 

Eloise  threw  back  her  head,  and  grew 
just  a  trifle  more  queenly,  as  she  answer- 
ed,- 

"  I  thank  you.    I  will  stay,  Mr.  Erne." 

The  last  word  had  tripped  on  her 
tongue;  it  had  been  almost  impossible 
for  her  to  give  to  another  person  her  fa- 
ther's name,  which  she  had  never  been  al- 
lowed to  wear  herself. 

He  noticed  her  hesitation,  and  said, — 

"  You  can  call  me  St.  George.  Every- 
body does,  —  Mrs.  Aries,  the  servants 
will.  We  have  always  been  the  St. 
Georges  and  the  Disbrowes,  for  genera- 
tions. Besides,  if  you  had  really  been 
my  cousin's  child,  you  would  naturally 
have  called  me  so." 

"  If  I  had  really  been  your  cousin's 
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child,  Sir,"  said  Eloise,  with  a  flash,  "  I 
should  not  have  been  obliged  to  call  you 
at  all ! " 

This  finished  the  business.  Mr.  St. 
George,  who  felt,  that,  in  reality,  he 
had  only  got  his  right  again,  who  would 
gladly  have  given  her  back  hers,  who 
had  only,  in  completest  innocence  and 
ignorance,  made  it  impossible  for  her,  in 
pride  and  honor,  to  accept  it,  who,  more- 
over, very  naturally  considered  his  treat- 
ment of  this  handsome,  disagreeable  girl 
rather  generous,  and  who  had  sacrificed 
much  of  his  usually  dictatorial  manner  in 
the  conversation,  felt  also  now  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  do  till  she  chose  her 
ice  should  melt ;  and  so  he  straightway 
let  a  frosty  mood  build  itself  up  on  his 
part  into  the  very  counterpart  of  hers. 
The  resolution  which  he  had  just  made, 
boyishly  to  abstract  himself  in  secret,  and 
leave  her  to  fate  and  necessity  and  duty, 
faded.  She  deserved  to  lose.  A  haugh- 
ty, ungovernable  hussy  !  He  would  keep 
it  in  spite  of  her  !  How,  under  the  sun, 
had  his  Cousin  Disbrowe  got  along  with 
her  ?  Nevertheless,  the  salary  which  Mr. 
St.  George  had  privately  allotted  to  his 
accountant  covered  exactly  one-half  of 
his  yearly  income,  whatever  that  contin- 
gent fund  might  prove  to  be  ;  and,  mean- 
time, he  did  not  intend  to  pay  her  a  cop- 
per of  it  until  they  should  become  so  much 
better  friends  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her,  with  all  her  waywardness,  to  re- 
fuse it. 

A  bell  sounded.  Hazel  came,  and  mur- 
mured something  to  Eloise.  And  there- 
upon, in  this  sweet  and  cordial  frame  of 
mind,  they  entered  the  breakfast  -  room, 
where  Mrs.  Aries  awaited  them  behind  a 
hissing  urn, — and  a  cheery  meal  they  had 
of  it! 

Mr.  St.  George  passed  a  week  in  find- 
ing firm  footing  upon  all  the  circumfer- 
ence of  his  property  ;  by  that  time,  clear 
and  far-sighted  as  an  eagle,  he  had  seized 
on  every  speck  of  error  throughout  its 
wide  mismanagement,  and  had  initiated 
Eloise  into  a  new  way  of  performing  old 
duties,  as  coolly  as  if  no  indignant  word  or 
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thought  had  ever  passed  between  them. 
And  meanwhile,  in  place  of  their  an- 
cient warfare,  but  with  no  later  friend- 
ship, Eloise  and  Mrs.  Aries  had  tacitly 
instituted  an  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance against  the  common  enemy.  This 
the  common  enemy  soon  perceived,  laugh- 
ed at  it  a  little  grimly  at  first,  then  ac- 
cepted it,  as  a  kind  of  martyrdom  ex- 


piatory of  all  previous  sins,  that  a  man 
must  have  against  his  grain  two  hostile 
women  in  the  house,  neither  of  whom 
had  anything  but  the  shadow  of  a  claim 
upon  him.  Still,  Earl  St.  George  had 
his  own  plans ;  and  by  degrees  it  dimly 
dawned  on  his  flattered  intelligence  that 
one  of  these  women  used  her  hostility 
merely  as  a  feint  towards  the  other. 


TYPES. 


MR.  SAMUEL  WELLER,  of  facetious 
memory,  has  told  us  of  the  girl  who,  hav- 
ing learned  the  alphabet,  concluded  that 
it  was  not  worth  going  through  so  much 
to  get  so  little.  This,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  was  disrespectful  to  Cadmus,  and 
should  be  condemned  accordingly.  Au- 
thors have  feelings,  which  even  scholas- 
tic young  maidens  cannot  be  permitted 
to  lacerate.  I  therefore  warn  the  read- 
er of  this  article  against  any  inclination 
toward  sympathy  with  the  critical  mood 
of  that  obnoxious  female.  My  theme  is 
not  as  lively  as  "  Punch "  used  to  be ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  as  dull 
as  a  religious  novel.  Patient  investiga- 
tion may  find  it  really  agreeable  :  good- 
nature will  not  find  it  a  bore. 

I  propose,  then,  a  half -hour's  gossip 
concerning  Types,  Type  -  Setting,  and 
the  machinery  connected  with  Printing, 
at  the  present  time.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  interesting  to  review  in  detail  the 
printing -devices  of  the  past;  but  that 
•would  be  to  extend  unwarrantably  the 
limits  of  this  article.  Enough  that  any 
sketch  of  the  invention,  manufacture, 
and  use  of  types  would*  illustrate  the 
triumph  of  the  labor-saving  instinct  in 
man,  and  thus  confirm  the  scientific  les- 
son of  to-day,  —  that  machinery  must  en- 
tirely supersede  the  necessarily  slow  pro- 
cesses of  labor  by  hand.  That  it  will  at 
no  distant  day  supersede  those  processes 
in  the  art  of  printing  is,  as  you  will  pres- 
ently see,  a  fixed  fact. 


Machinery  now  does  nearly  every  sort 
of  labor,  —  economizing  health,  strength, 
time,  and  money,  in  all  that  it  does.  We 
tread  upon  beautifully  figured  carpets 
that  are  woven  by  machinery  from  sin- 
gle threads.  We  wear  clothes  that  are 
made  by  machinery  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  stitches  a  minute.  We  hear  in 
every  direction  the  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive, which  saves  us  almost  incalculable 
time,  in  the  safe  and  convenient  trans- 
portation of  our  persons  and  our  prop- 
erty. We  read  in  our  newspapers  mes- 
sages that  are  brought  instantaneously, 
from  points  far  as  well  as  near,  by  a  sim- 
ple electric  current,  governed  by  machin- 
ery, which  prints  its  thought  in  plain 
Roman  characters,  at  a  rate  of  speed  de- 
fying the  emulation  of  the  most  expert 
penman.  These,  among  many  illustra- 
tions of  scientific  progress,  occur  in  our 
daily  experience.  Manufacture,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce  would  yield  us 
others  quite  as  impressive.  In  all  this 
we  see  that  man  is  finding  out  and  ap- 
plying the  economy  of  Nature,  and  thus 
that  the  world  is  advancing,  by  well-di- 
rected effort,  toward  a  more  natural,  and 
therefore  a  happier  civilization. 

The  labor-saving  processes  of  mechan- 
ism as  applied  to  Printing  are  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous  and  admi- 
rable. Once  types  were  cast  in  moulds, 
such  as  boys  use  for  casting  bullets.  Now 
they  are  turned  out,  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  from  a  casting-machine  worked 
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by  steam.  Ink  and  paper,  too,  are  made 
by  machinery ;  and  when  the  types  are 
set,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Steam-Press, 
and  so  print  off  at  least  fifty  impressions 
to  each  one  produced  under  the  old 
process  of  press- work  by  hand.  Machin- 
ery, moreover,  folds  the  printed  sheets,  — 
trims  the  rough  edges  of  books,  —  directs 
the  newspaper,  —  and  does,  in  short,  the 
bulk  of  the  drudgery  that  used  to  be 
done  by  operatives,  at  great  expense  of 
time  and  trouble,  and  with  anything  but 
commensurate  profit. 

These  are  facts  of  familiar  knowledge. 
They  indicate  remarkable  scientific  prog- 
ress. But  the  great  fact — by  no  means  so 
well  known — remains  to  be  stated.  It  is 
only  of  late  that  machinery  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  most  laborious 
and  expensive  process  connected  with 
the  art  of  printing,  —  that,  namely,  of 
Composition.  In  this  process,  however, 
iron  fingers  have  proved  so  much  better 
than  fingers  of  flesh,  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  predict  the  speedy  discontinu- 
ance, by  all  sensible  printers,  of  compo- 
sition by  hand. 

Composition  —  as  probably  the  reader 
knows— is  the  method  of  arranging  types 
in  the  proper  form  for  use.  This,  ever 
since  the  invention  of  movable  types,  — 
made  by  Laurentius  Coster,  in  1430,  — 
has  been  done  by  hand.  A  movement 
toward  economy  in  this  respect  was,  in- 
deed, made  some  sixty  years  ago,  by 
Charles,  the  third  Earl  Stanhope,  in- 
ventor of  the  Stanhope  Press,  and  of  the 
process  of  stereotyping  which  is  still  in 
use.  His  plan  was  to  make  the  type- 
shank  thicker  than  usual,  and  cast  two 
or  more  letters  upon  its  face  instead  of 
one.  This,  his  Lordship  rightly  consid- 
ered, would  save  labor,  if  only  available 
combinations  could  be  determined ;  since, 
using  such  types,  it  would  frequently  hap- 
pen that  the  compositor  would  need  to 
make  but  one  movement  for  two  or  three 
or  even  four  letters.  The  desired  econ- 
omy, however,  was  not  secured.  Sub- 
sequent attempts  at  combinations  were 
made  in  England,  but  all  proved  abortive. 
In  the  office  of  the  London  "  Times," 


castings  of  entire  words  —  devised,  I 
think,  by  Sterling  —  were  used,  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  remained,  however, 
for  a  New- York  mechanic  to  make  the 
idea  of  combination-type  a  practical  suc- 
cess. Mr.  John  H.  Tobitt,  being  a  ste- 
nographer as  well  as  a  compositor,  was 
enabled  to  make  a  systematic  selection 
of  the  syllables  most  frequently  occurring 
in  our  language;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  his  combinations  have  stood  a  prac- 
tical test.  His  improved  cases,  with 
combination  -  type,  were  shown  at  the 
London  Exhibition,  in  1851,  when  a 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  inventor. 
These  cases  have  now  been  in  use  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  and  have  demonstrat- 
ed a  gain  of  twenty  per  cent  over  the  or- 
dinary method  of  composition.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tobitt's  inven- 
tion was  entirely  original  with  himself. 
When  he  made  it,  he  had  never  heard 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  nor  of  any  previous 
attempt  at  this  improvement. 

It  is  evident,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
intricate  construction  of  language,  that 
this  method  of  saving  labor,  though  it 
may  be  made  still  more  useful  than  at 
present,  must  always  be  restricted  with- 
in a  limited  circle  of  operations.  Nor 
would  any  number  of  combination  -  let- 
ters obviate  the  necessity  of  composition 
by  hand.  The  printer  would  still  be 
obliged  to  stand  at  the  case,  picking  up 
type  after  type,  turning  each  one  around 
and  over,  and  so  arranging  the  words  in 
his  "  stick."  Every  one  knows  this  pro- 
cess, —  a  painfully  slow  one  in  view  of 
results,  although  individual  compositors 
are  sometimes  wonderfully  expert.  But 
it  is  only  when  a  great  many  men  labor 
actively  during  more  hours  than  ought 
to  be  spent  in  toil,  that  any  considerable 
work  is  accomplished  by  this  method. 
The  composing-room  of  a  large  daily  pa- 
per, for  instance,  presents,  day  and  night, 
a  spectacle  of  the  almost  ceaseless  indus- 
try of  jaded  operatives.  The  need  of 
relief  in  this  respect  was  long  ago  recog- 
nized. The  attempt  at  combination-let- 
ters was  not  less  a  precursor  of  reform 
than  an  acknowledgment  of  its  necessity. 
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It  remained  for  American  inventive  gen- 
ius, in  this  generation,  to  conceive  and 
perfect  the  greatest  labor-saving  device 
that  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  art  of 
printing,  —  the  last  need  of  the  opera- 
tive, —  the  Typ'^-Setting  Machine. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  should  come. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  come 
before.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  idea  was 
often  conceived  in  the  minds  of  skilful, 
though  dreamy  and  timorous  inventors, 
but  not  developed,  for  fear  of  opposition. 
And '  opposition  enough  it  has  encoun- 
tered,— alike  from  inertia,  suspicion,  and 
conservative  hostility,  —  since  first  it  as- 
sumed a  practical  position  among  Amer- 
ican ideas,  some  ten  years  ago.  But  I 
do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  shadows. 
Turn  we  to  the  sunshine.  There  are 
two  strong  points  in  favor  of  the  inven- 
tion, which,  since  they  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  argument,  deserve  at  least 
to  be  stated.  I  assert,  then;  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction  before  my  eyes,  that 
the  Type  -  Setting  Machine,  besides  be- 
ing a  universal  benefactor,  is,  in  a  double 
sense,  a  blessing  to  the  mechanic.  It 
spares  his  physical  health,  and  it  stimu- 
lates his  mental  and  moral  activity.  The 
first  truth  appears  by  sanitary  statistics, 
which  prove  that  the  health  of  such 
artisans  as  the  type-founder  and  such 
craftsmen  as  the  printer  has  been  ma- 
terially improved  by  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  aids  to  their  toil.  The  sec- 
ond is  self-  evident,  —  seeing  that  there 
is  a  moral  instructor  ever  at  work  in  the 
mazes  of  ingenious  and  highly -wrought 
machinery.  Those  philosophers  are  not 
far  wrong,  if  at  all,  who  assert  that  the 
rectitude  of  the  human  race  has  gained 
strength,  as  by  a  tonic,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  severe,  arrowy  railroad,  — 
iron  emblem  of  punctuality,  directness, 
and  despatch. 

In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  educa- 
tion no  less  than  health,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  machinery  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  hand -labor  in  composition. 
At  present,  our  printing-offices  are  by 
no  means  the  sources  whence  to  draw 
inspirations  of  order,  fitness,  and  whole- 
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some  toil.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
frequently  badly  lighted  and  worse  ven- 
tilated rooms,  wherein  workmen  elbow 
each  other  at  the  closely  set  cases,  and 
grow  dyspeptic  under  the  combined  press- 
ure of  foul  air  and  irritating  and  long- 
protracted  labor.  All  this  should  be 
changed.  With  the  composing-machine 
would  come  an  atmosphere  of  order  and 
cleanliness  and  activity,  making  work 
rapid  and  agreeable,  and  lessening  the 
period  of  its  duration.  I  know  that  work- 
ing-men are  suspicious  of  scientific  de- 
vices. But  surely  the  compositor  need 
not  fear  that  the  iron-handed  automa- 
ton will  snatch  the  bread  out  of  his 
mouth.  To  diminish  the  cost  of  any 
article  produced  —  which  is  the  almost 
immediate  result  of  substituting  machin- 
ery for  hand-labor  —  is  to  expand  the 
market  for  that  article.  The  Sewing- 
Machine  has  not  injured  the  sempstress. 
The  Power -Press  has  not  injured  the 
pressman.  The  Type-Setting  Machine 
will  not  injure  the  compositor.  Skilled 
labor,  which  must  always  be  combined 
with  the  inventor's  appliances  for  aiding 
it,  so  far  from  dreading  harm  in  such  as- 
sociation, may  safely  anticipate,  in  the 
far-reaching  economy  of  science,  ampler 
reward  and  better  health,  an  increase  of 
prosperity,  and  a  longer  and  happier  life 
in  which  to  enjoy  it. 

Let  me  now  briefly  sketch  the  history 
of  type-setting  machinery.  This  must 
necessarily  be  done  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Gradgrind.  I  am  sorry 
thus  to  tax  the  reader's  patience ;  but 
facts,  which  enjoy  quite  a  reputation  for 
stubbornness,  cannot  easily  be  wrought 
into  fancies.  Color  the  map  as  you  will, 
it  is  but  a  prosy  picture  after  all. 

Charles  Babbage,  of  London,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Calculating  -  Engine,  first 
essayed  the  application  of  machinery  to 
composition.  His  calculator  was  so  con- 
trived that  it  would  record  in  type  the 
results  of  its  own  computations.  This 
was  over  forty  years  ago.  At  about  the 
same  time  Professor  Treadwell  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  who  was  bred  a 
practical  mechanic,  turned  his  attention 
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to  this  improvement,  and  ascertained  by 
experiment  the  feasibility  of  the  type- 
setting machine.  But  mechanical  en- 
terprise was  then  comparatively  inactive 
in  America,  and  nothing  of  immediate 
practical  importance  resulted  from  the 
Professor's  experiments.  Nor  did  great- 
er success  attend  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Church,  of  Vermont,  a  contempo- 
rary inventor,  who  constructed  an  ap- 
paratus for  setting  types,  but  failed  to 
provide  for  their  distribution.  Subse- 
quently, for  a  long  time,  the  idea  slum- 
bered. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1840,  Mr. 
Timothy  Alden,  a  printer,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  conceived  a  plan 
for  setting  and  distributing  type,  which 
has  since  been  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Alden's  workshop  was,  I  be- 
lieve, situated  at  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Centre  Streets,  in  New  York  city. 
There  he  labored  in  privacy,  year  af- 
ter year,  encountering  all  manner  of 
difficulty  and  discouragement,  till  his 
great  work  was  substantially  completed. 
His  invention  was  patented  in  1857,  but 
the  studious  and  persevering  inventor 
did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  seed 
he  had  sown.  Worn  out  with  care  and 
toil  and  long-suffering  patience,  he  died 
in  1859,  a  martyr  to  scientific  progress. 
His  patent  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Alden,  who  has 
since  organized  a  company  for  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  the  Alden  Machine. 

In  appearance,  this  machine  resembles 
a  circular  table,  having  in  its  centre  a 
wheel,  placed  horizontally,  from  the  out- 
er edge  of  which  lines  of  type  radiate, 
like  spokes  from  an  axle,  to  the  distance 
of  about  one  foot.  Three-quarters  of  the 
circle  is  filled  up  by  these  lines.  In 
front  is  a  key-board,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  keys,  by  which  the 
operator  governs  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  central  wheel  controls  some 
forty  "  conveyors,"  half  of  which  com- 
pose the  types  into  language,  while  the 
other  half  distribute  them,  guided  by  cer- 
tain nicks  cut  upon  their  sides,  to  their 
proper  places,  when  no  longer  needed. 


Both  operations  may  go  on  at  the  same 
time.  The  types,  as  they  are  composed, 
are  fed  out  in  a  continuous  line,  at  the 
left  of  the  key-board.  The  operator  then 
divides  this  line  into  proper  lengths,  and 
"justifies"  it  by  hand.  ,""  Justifying,"  it 
should  be  stated,  consists  in  placing  spaces 
between  the  words,  and  making  the  lines 
of  equal  length.  This  machine  is  a  very 
ingenious  invention,  and  marks  the  first 
great  step  towards  successful  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  Type-Setting. 

Another  machine,  originated  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Mitchell,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  was  patented  in  1853.  In  appear- 
ance it  suggests  a  harp  placed  horizon- 
tally. In  front  is  a  key-board,  in  shape 
and  arrangement  not  unlike  that  of  a  pi- 
ano. Each  key  indicates  a  certain  letter. 
The  types  employed  are  arranged  in  col- 
umns, nearly  perpendicular.  The  touch- 
ing of  a  key  throws  out  a  type  upon  one 
of  a  series  of  endless  belts,  graduated  in 
length,  from  six  inches  up  to  three  feet, 
which  move  horizontally  towards  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  machine,  depositing  the 
types  in  due  order  upon  a  single  belt. 
This  latter  carries  them,  in  uninterrupted 
succession,  to  a  brass  receiver,  on  which 
they  stand  ranged  in  one  long  line. 
This  line  is  then  cut  into  lengths  and 
justified  by  hand.  Mr.  Mitchell's  Dis- 
tributing-Apparatus —  which  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Composing-Machine  — 
is,  substantially,  a  circular  wheel  armed 
with  feelers,  which  latter  distribute  ac- 
cording to  the  nicks  cut  in  the  types. 

These  machines  require  very  consid- 
erable external  aid  in  the  labor  they  ac- 
complish, while,  like  the  Alden  Machine, 
they  neither  justify  nor  lead  the  matter 
that  is  set.  They  have,  however,  stood 
a  practical  test, — having  been  in  use  sev- 
eral years.  It  may  interest  the  reader 
to  know  that  the  matter  for  the  "  Conti- 
nental Monthly "  is  set  up  and  distrib- 
uted by  them,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Trow,  of  New  York.  They  are  also 
known,  and  to  some  extent  employed, 
in  printing-houses  in  London,  and  are 
found  to  be  economical. 

But,  as  remarked  by  Macbeth,  "  the 
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greatest  is  behind."  I  touch  now  upon 
the  most  comprehensive  and  effectual  in- 
vention for  labor-saving  in  this  respect, — 
namely,  the  Felt  Machine.  This  ingen- 
ious creation,  which  is,  in  all  particulars, 
original,  and  quite  distinct  from  those 
already  mentioned,  performs,  with  accu- 
racy and  speed,  all  the  work  of  compos- 
ing, justifying,  leading,  and  distributing 
types.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Felt,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  a  man 
of  superior  genius,  whose  energy  in  over- 
coming obstacles  and  working  out  the 
practical  success  of  his  idea  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  the  idea  itself.  I 
shall  dwell  briefly  upon  his  career,  since 
it  teaches  the  old,  but  never  tiresome  les- 
son of  patient  perseverance.  He  began 
the  business  of  life  in  his  native  town, 
though  not  in  mechanical  pursuits.  His 
mind,  however,  tended  naturally  toward 
mechanical  science,  and  he  improved  ev- 
ery opportunity  of  increasing  his  knowl- 
edge in  that  department  of  study.  The 
processes  of  Printing  especially  attracted 
his  attention,  and  the  idea  of  applying 
machinery  to  the  work  of  composition 
haunted  him  from  an  early  period  of 
youth.  He  read,  doubtless,  of  the  vari- 
ous experiments  that  had  been  made  in 
this,  direction,  and  observed,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  results  achieved  by  contem- 
porary inventors.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that,  in  the  original  conception  of 
his  wonderful  machine,  he  was  indebted 
to  any  source  for  even  a  single  •  sugges- 
tion. I  have  seen  his  first  wooden  model, 
—  made  at  the  age  of  eighteen, — crude 
and  clumsy  indeed,  compared  with  the 
machine  in  its  present  shape,  but  con- 
taining the  main  features  and  principles. 
This  was  the  first  step.  He  began  with 
the  earnings  of  his  boyhood.  Then  a 
few  friends,  fired  by  his  spirit  and  cour- 
age, contributed  money,  and  enabled  him 
to  prosecute  his  enterprise  during  several 
years.  In  this  way  it  became  the  one 
purpose  of  his  life.  In  time  the  number 
of  his  liberal  patrons  increased  to  nearly 
one  hundred,  and  a  considerable  fund  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Thus,  genius,  en- 
ergy, and  patience,  aided  by  capital,  car- 


ried the  work  bravely  forward.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  a  worthy  design 
was  thus  generously  nurtured.  Mr.  Felt's 
fund  was  subsequently  increased  by  ad- 
ditional loans,  from  several  of  the  same 
patrons.  One  of  these  gentlemen  —  Dr. 
G.  Henry  Lodge,  of  Swamscott,  Massa- 
chusetts— contributed  with  such  generous 
liberality  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to 
share  with  the  inventor  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing introduced  this  noble  improvement 
in  the  art  of  printing.  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  Maecenas.  Dr.  Lodge  was  led  to  ap- 
preciate the  need  of  such  an  improve- 
ment by  personal  experience  in  publish- 
ing a  large  work,  copies  of  which  were 
gratuitously  distributed  among  various 
libraries  in  the  Republic.  Acquainted 
with  the  toil  of  a  printer's  life,  impelled 
by  earnest  love  of  real  progress,  and 
guided  by  a  sound,  practical  judgment, 
he  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  diffi- 
cult province  of  directing  the  labors  of 
an  enthusiastic  inventor.  His  duty  has 
been  well  performed.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Felt's  undertaking  is  due  scarcely 
less  to  the  pecuniary  aid  of  all  his  pa- 
trons than  to  the  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment of  this  wise,  libfcral,  and  steadfast 
friend.  Thus  aided,  he  has  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles.  Proceeding  in  a  most  unos- 
tentatious manner,  he  has  submitted  his 
device  to  the  inspection  of  practical  print- 
ers, and  men  of  science,  in  various  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  has  everywhere  won  approval.  His 
first  patent  was  issued  in  1854,  —  pro- 
ceedings to  obtain  it  having  been  com- 
menced in  the  preceding  year.  Mean- 
while he  has  organized  a  wealthy  and 
influential  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  the  machines  and  bring- 
ing them  into  general  use.  One  of  them 
has  been  built  at  Providence,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, but  the  manufactory  will  be  in  Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts,  where  the  company 
has  been  formed. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Felt's  machine  are 
manifold.  It  is  comparatively  simple  in 
construction,  it  is  strongly  made  and  dur- 
able, it  cannot  easily  get  out  of  order,  and 
it  does  its  work  thoroughly.  All  that  is 
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required  of  the  operator  is  to  read  the 
copy  and  touch  the  keys.  The  process- 
es proceed,  then,  as  of  their  own  accord. 
But  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  ma- 
chine is  that  it  justifies  the  matter  which 
it  sets.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  by 
machinery  has  always  been  doubted,  if 
not  entirely  disbelieved,  from  an  errone- 
ous idea  that  the  process  must  be  direct- 
ed by  immediate  intelligence.  Mr.  Felt's 
invention  demonstrates  that  this  opera- 
tion is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  ma- 
chinery ;  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  ma- 
chine with  brains,  for  setting  or  justify- 
ing type ;  that  such  a  machine  need  not 
be  able  to  think,  read,  or  spell ;  but  that, 
guided  in  its  processes  by  an  intelligent 
mind,  a  machine  can  perform  operations 
which,  as  in  this  case,  are  purely  mechani- 
cal, much  more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than 
they  can  be  performed  by  hand. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  convey  a  tech- 
nically accurate  idea  of  this  elaborate, 
though  compact  piece  of  machinery  ;  but 
such  a  sketch  as  I  can  give — from  mem- 
ory of  a  pleasant  hour  spent  in  looking 
at  it  —  shall  here  be  given  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

The  machine  stands  in  a  substantial 
iron  framework,  five  feet  by  four,  within 
which  the  mechanism  is  nicely  disposed, 
so  that  there  may  be  ample  room  for  the 
four  operations  of  setting,  justifying,  lead- 
ing, and  distributing.  In  front  is  a  key- 
board of  forty  keys,  which  correspond  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  characters,  ar- 
ranged in  eight  cases.  A  single  case  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  flat  brass  tubes,  standing 
perpendicularly,  side  by  side,  each  one 
being  filled  with  a  certain  denomination 
of  type.  Seven  of  the  keys  determine 
from  which  case  the  desired  letter  shall 
be  taken.  Thus,  the  small  letter  a  is  set 
by  touching  the  a  key  ;  the  capital  A  by 
touching  the  "  capital  key  "  in  connec- 
tion with  the  a  key ;  the  capital  B  by 
touching  the  "  capital  key  "  in  connec- 
tion with  the  b  key ;  and  so  on  with  every 
letter.  There  are  also  keys  called  the 
"  small  capital,"  the  "  Italic,"  and  the 
"  Italic  capital " ;  so  that  the  machine 
contains  all  the  characters  known  to  the 


compositor.  The  operation  of  these  "cap- 
ital" and  "small-capital  keys"  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  organ-stop  in  modifying 
the  effect  of  other  keys. 

When  the  machine  is  in  motion, — and 
I  should  here  mention  that  it  is  worked 
by  steam,  —  a  curious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, called  "  the  stick," —  which  is  about 
as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  and  quite  as 
adroit, —  plays  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
cases,  and  acts  obediently  to  the  oper- 
ator's touch.  The  spectacle  of  this  lit- 
tle metallic  intelligence  is  amusing.  It  is 
armed  with  pincers,  which  it  uses  much 
as  the  elephant  does  his  trunk,  though 
with  infinite  celerity.  Every  time  a  key 
is  touched,  these  pincers  seize  a  type  from 
one  of  the  tubes,  turn  downward,  and,  as 
it  were,  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  stick. 
And  so  voracious  is  the  appetite  of  this 
little  creature,  that  in  a  few  seconds  its 
stomach  is  full, — in  other  words,  the  line 
is  set.  A  tiny  bell  gives  warning  of  this 
fact,  and  the  operator  finishes  the  word 
or  syllable.  He  then  touches  the  justify- 
ing-key,  and  the  spacer  seizes  the  line 
and  draws  it  into  another  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, to  be  justified,  while  the  empty 
stick  resumes  its  feeding.  No  time  is  lost ; 
for,  while  the  stick  is  setting  a  second 
line,  the  "  spacer  "  is  justifying  the  first ; 
so  that,  in  a  few  moments  after  starting, 
the  processes  are  going  forward  simulta- 
neously. That  of  justifying  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  ingenious.  It  is  accomplished 
in  this  wise.  The  stick  never  sets  a  full 
line,  but  leaves  room  for  spaces,  and  with 
the  last  letter  of  each  word  inserts  a  piece 
of  steel,  to  separate  the  words.  When 
the  line  has  been  drawn  into  the  spacer, 
the  pieces  of  steel,  which  are  furnished 
with  nicked  heads  for  the  purpose,  are 
withdrawn,  and  ordinary  spaces  are  sub- 
stituted. All  this  requires  no  attention 
whatever  from  the  operator.  The  mat- 
ter, thus  set  and  justified,  is  now  leaded 
by  the  machine,  and  deposited  upon  a 
galley  ready  for  the  press. 

In  this  machine,  distribution  is  the  re- 
verse of  composition,  and  is  effected  by 
simply  reversing  the  motion  of  the  shaft. 
By  duplicating  certain  parts  of  the  ma- 
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chine,  both  operations  are  performed  at 
the  same  time.  The  process  of  distribut- 
ing, and  also  that  of  resetting  the  same 
matter,  may  be  made  automatic  by  means 
of  the  Register.  This  device,  although 
an  original  invention  with  Mr.  Felt,  is 
an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
Jacquard  loom.  It  consists  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  card  or  paper,  in  which  holes  are 
punched  as  the  types  are  taken,  form- 
ing a  substitute  for  the  troublesome  nick- 
ing of  the  type,  which  has  heretofore 
been  thought  indispensable  to  automatic 
distribution.  By  this  means  the  type 
can  be  changed  in  resetting,  if  desired, 
so  that  different  editions  of  the  same 
work  can  be  printed  in  different  sizes 
of  type. 

The  machine  is  adapted  to  the  use  of 
combination-types  as  well  as  single  let- 
ters. For  this  purpose  Mr.  Felt  has  de- 
veloped a  new  system,  based  upon  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  language.  In  a 
number  of  examples  of  printed  matter, 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  literature,  the 
frequency  of  the  single  and  combined 
letters  has  been  ascertained  by  careful 
and  accurate  computation,  and  reduced 
to  a  percentage.  It  may  interest  the 


reader  to  know  that  e  is  the  letter  of  most 
frequent  occurrence,  constituting  one- 
eighth  of  the  language.  The,  as  a  word 
or  syllable,  is  found  to  be  six  per  cent ; 
and,  four  per  cent. ;  in,  three  per  cent., 
etc.  • 

I  have  not  pretended,  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Felt's  machine,  to  explain 
every  technicality,  or  to  raise  and  an- 
swer possible  objections.  The  great  point 
is,  that  the  labor  of  setting,  justifying, 
leading,  and  distributing  types  by  ma- 
chinery is  actually  done,  by  means  of  his 
invention.  Thus  the  aspiration  of  inven- 
tive genius,  in  this  department  of  art,  is 
nobly  fulfilled.  Thus  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  progress  are  complete,  from 
Laurentius  Coster,  walking  in  the  woods 
of  Holland,  in  1430,  and  winning,  from 
an  accidental  shower-bath,  the  art  of  mak- 
ing movable  types,  down  to  the  wide- 
awake Massachusetts  Yankee,  whose  gen- 
ius will  make  printing  as  cheap  as  writ- 
ing, and  therefore  a  thousand  times  more 
available  for  all  purposes  of  civilization, 
—  besides  lightening  the  burdens  of  toil, 
and  blessing  the  jaded  worker  with  a 
bright  prospect  of  health,  competence, 
and  ease. 
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V. 


RAKING   UP   THE   FIRE. 

WE  have  a  custom  at  our  house  which 
we  call  raking  up  the  fire.  Th'at  is  to  say, 
the  last  half-hour  before  bed-time,  we 
draw  in,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  around  the 
last  brands  and  embers  of  our  hearth, 
which  we  prick  up  and  brighten,  and 
dispose  for  a  few  farewell  flickers  and 
glimmers.  This  is  a  grand  time  for  dis- 
cussion. Then  we  talk  over  parties,  if 
the  young  people  have  been  out  of  an 


evening,— a  book,  if  we  have  been  read- 
ing one ;  we  discuss  and  analyze  char- 
acters, —  give  our  views  on  all  subjects, 
aesthetic,  theological,  and  scientific,  in  a 
way  most  wonderful  to  hear;  and,  in 
fact,  we  sometimes  get  so  engaged  in  our 
discussions  that  every  spark  of  the  fire 
burns  out,  and  we  begin  to  feel  ourselves 
shivering  around  the  shoulders,  before 
we  can  remember  that  it  is  bed-time. 

So,  after  the  reading  of  my  last  article, 
we  had  a  "raking-up  talk," — to  wit,  Jen- 
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nie,  Marianne,  and  I,  with  Bob  Stephens; 
— my  wife,  still  busy  at  her  work-basket, 
sat  at  the  table  a  little  behind  us.  Jen- 
nie, of  course,  opened  the  ball  in  her 
usual  incisive  manner. 

"  But  now,  papa,  after  all  you  say  in 
your  piece  there,  I  cannot  help  feeling, 
that,  if  I  had  the  taste  and  the  money 
too,  it  would  be  better  than  the  taste 
alone  with  no  money.  I  like  the  nice 
arrangements  and  the  books  and  the 
drawings;  but  I  think  all  these  would 
appear  better  still  with  really  elegant 
furniture." 

"  Who  doubts  that  ?  "  said  I.  "  Give 
me  a  large  tub  of  gold  coin  to  dip  into, 
and  the  furnishing  and  beautifying  of  a 
house  is  a  simple  affair.  The  same  taste 
that  could  make  beauty  out  of  cents  and 
dimes  could  make  it  more  abundantly 
out  of  dollars  and  eagles.  But  I  have 
been  speaking  for  those  who  have  not, 
and  cannot  get,  riches,  and  who  wish  to 
have  agreeable  houses;  and  I  begin  in 
the  outset  by  saying  that  beauty  is  a 
thing  to  be  respected,  reverenced,  and 
devoutly  cared  for, — and  then  I  say  that 
BEAUTY  is  CHEAP,  nay,  to  put  it  so 
that  the  shrewdest  Yankee  will  under- 
stand it,  BEAUTY  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

THING  YOU  CAN  HAVE,  because  in 
many  ways  it  is  a  substitute  for  expense. 
A  few  vases  of  flowers  in  a  room,  a  few 
blooming,  well-kept  plants,  a  few  prints 
framed  in  fanciful  frames  of  cheap  do- 
mestic fabric,  a  statuette,  a  bracket, 
an  engraving,  a  pencil-sketch,  above  all, 
a  few  choice  books,  —  all  these  arrang- 
ed by  a  woman  who  has  the  gift  in  her 
finger-ends  often  produce  such  an  illu- 
sion on  the  mind's  eye  that  one  goes 
away  without  once  having  noticed  that 
the  cushion  of  the  arm-chair  was  worn 
out,  and  that  some  veneering  had  fallen 
off  the  centre-table. 

"  I  have  a  friend,  a  school-mistress,  who 
lives  in  a  poor  little  cottage  enough,  which, 
let  alone  of  the  Graces,  might  seem  mean 
and  sordid,  but  a  few  flower-seeds  and 
a  little  weeding  in  the  spring  make  it, 
all  summer,  an  object  which  everybody 
stops  to  look  at.  Her  aesthetic  soul  was 


at  first  greatly  tried  with  the  water-bar- 
rel which  stood  under  the  eaves -spout, 
—  a  most  necessary  evil,  since  only  thus 
could  her  scanty  supply  of  soft  water  for 
domestic  purposes  be  secured.  One  of 
the  Graces,  however,  suggested  to  her  a 
happy  thought.  She  planted  a  row  of 
morning-glories  round  the  bottom  of  her 
barrel,  and  drove  a  row  of  tacks  around 
the  top,  and  strung  her  water-butt  with 
twine,  like  a  great  harpsichord.  A  few 
weeks  covered  the  twine  with  blossom- 
ing plants,  which  every  morning  were 
a  mass  of  many-colored  airy  blooms,  wav- 
ing in  graceful  sprays,  and  looking  at 
themselves  in  the  water.  The  water- 
barrel,  in  fact,  became  a  celebrated 
stroke  of  ornamental  gardening,  which 
the  neighbors  came  to  look  at." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Jennie,  "  every- 
body has  n't  mamma's  faculty  with  flow- 
ers. Flowers  will  grow  for  some  people, 
and  for  some  they  won't.  Nobody  can 
see  what  mamma  does  so  very  much, 
but  her  plants  always  look  fresh  and 
thriving  and  healthy, — her  things  blos- 
som just  when  she  wants  them,  and  do 
anything  else  she  wishes  them  to ;  and 
there  are  other  people  that  fume  and 
fuss  and  try,  and  their  things  won't  do 
anything  at  all.  There 's  Aunt  Easygo 
has  plant  after  plant  brought  from  the 
greenhouse,  and  hanging  -  baskets,  and 
all  sorts  of  things ;  but  her  plants  grow 
yellow  and  drop  their  leaves,  and  her 
hanging-baskets  get  dusty  and  poverty- 
stricken,  while  mamma's  go  on  flourish- 
ing as  heart  could  desire." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  your  mother  puts 
into  her  plants,"  said  I,  —  "just  what 
she  has  put  into  her  children,  and  all 
her  other  home-things, — her  heart.  She 
loves  them ;  she  lives  in  them ;  she 
has  in  herself  a  plant-life  and  a  plant- 
sympathy.  She  feels  for  them  as  if  she 
herself  were  a  plant;  she  anticipates 
their  wants,  —  always  remembers  them 
without  an  effort,  and  so  the  care  flows 
to  them  daily  and  hourly.  She  hardly 
knows  when  she  does  the  things  that 
make  them  grow,  —  but  she  gives  them 
a  minute  a  hundred  times  a  day.  She 
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moves  this  nearer  the  glass, — draws  that 
back,  —  detects  some  thief  of  a  worm  on 
one,  —  digs  at  the  root  of  another,  to  see 
why  it  droops,  —  washes  these  leaves, 
and  sprinkles  those, — waters,  and  refrains 
from  watering,  all  with  the  habitual  care 
of  love.  Your  mother  herself  does  n't 
know  why  her  plants  grow ;  it  takes  a 
philosopher  and  a  writer  for  the  '  At- 
lantic '  to  tell  her  what  the  cause  is." 

Here  I  saw  my  wife  laughing  over  her 
work-basket  as  she  answered,  — 

"  Girls,  one  of  these  days,  /  will  write 
an  article  for  the  '  Atlantic^,'  that  your 
papa  need  not  have  all  the  say  to  him- 
self: however,  I  believe  he  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  this  time." 

"  Of  coui«e  he  has,"  said  Marianne. 
"  But,  mamma,  I  am  afraid  to  begin  to 
depend  much  on  plants  for  the  beauty 
of  my  rooms,  for  fear  I  should  not  have 
your  gift,  —  and  of  all  forlorn  and  hope- 
less things  in  a  room,  ill-kept  plants  are 
the  most  so." 

"  I  would  not  recommend,"  said  I, 
"  a  young  housekeeper,  just  beginning, 
to  rest  much  for  her  home-ornament  on 
plant-keeping,  unless  she  has  an  experi- 
ence of  her  own  love  and  talent  in  this 
line,  which  makes  her  sure  of  success ; 
for,  plants  will  not  thrive,  if  they  are 
forgotten  or  overlooked,  and  only  tend- 
ed in  occasional  intervals ;  and,  as  Mari- 
anne says,  neglected  plants  are  the  most 
forlorn  of  all  things." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Marianne,  anxious- 
ly, "  there,  in  those  patent  parlors  of 
John's  that  you  wrote  of,  flowers  acted 
a  great  part." 

"  The  charm  of  those  parlors  of  John's 
may  be  chemically  analyzed,"  I  said. 
"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  sunshine, 
a  thing  that  always  affects  the  human 
nerves  of  happiness.  Why  else  is  it  that 
people  are  always  so  glad  to  see  the  sun 
after  a  long  storm  ?  why  are  bright  days 
matters  of  such  congratulation  ?  Sun- 
shine fills  a  house  with  a  thousand  beau- 
tiful and  fanciful  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
—with  soft,  luminous,  reflected  radiances, 
that  give  picturesque  effects  to  the  pic- 
tures, books,  statuettes  of  an  interior. 


John,  happily,  had  no  money  to  buy  broc- 
atelle  curtains,— and  besides  this,  he  lov- 
ed sunshine  too  much  to  buy  them,  if  he 
could.  He  had  been  enough  with  artists 
to  know  that  heavy  damask  curtains  dark- 
en precisely  that  part  of  the  window  where 
the  light  proper  for  pictures  and  statu- 
ary should  come  in,  namely,  the  upper 
part.  The  fashionable  system  of  curtains 
lights  only  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  the 
carpets,  and  leaves  all  the  upper  portion 
of  the  room  in  shadow.  John's  windows 
have  shades  which  can  at  pleasure  be 
drawn  down  from  the  top  or  up  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  best  light  to  be  had  may 
always  be  arranged  for  his  little  interior." 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  Marianne,  "  in 
your  chemical  analysis  of  John's  rooms, 
what  is  the  next  thing  to  the  sunshine  ?  " 

"  The  next,"  said  I,  "  is  harmony  of 
color.  The  wall-paper,  the  furniture, 
the  carpets,  are  of  tints  that  harmonize 
with  one  another.  This  is  a  grace  in 
rooms  always,  and  one  often  neglected. 
The  French  have  an  expressive  phrase 
with  reference  to  articles  which  are  out  of 
accord, — they  say  that  they  swear  at  each 
other.  I  have  been  in  rooms  where  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  wall-paper  swearing 
at  the  carpet,  and  the  carpet  swearing 
back  at  the  wall-paper,  and  each  article 
of  furniture  swearing  at  the  rest.  These 
appointments  may  all  of  them  be  of  the 
most  expensive  kind,  but  with  such  dis- 
harmony no  arrangement  can  ever  pro- 
duce anything  but  a  vulgar  and  disagree- 
able effect.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
been  in  rooms  where  all  the  material  was 
cheap,  and  the  furniture  poor,  but  where, 
from  some  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
reciprocal  effect  of  colors,  everything 
was  harmonious,  and  produced  a  sense 
of  elegance. 

"  I  recollect  once  travelling  on  a  West- 
ern canal  through  a  long  stretch  of  wil- 
derness, and  stopping  to  spend  the  night 
at  an  obscure  settlement  of  a  dozen 
houses.  We  were  directed  to  lodgings 
in  a  common  frame-house  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, where,  it  seemed,  the  only  hotel 
was  kept.  When  we  entered  the  parlor, 
we  were  struck  with  utter  amazement  at 
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its  prettiness,  which  affected  us  before  we 
began  to  ask  ourselves  how  it  came  to 
be  pretty.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  one  of 
the  miracles  of  harmonious  color  working 
with  very  simple  materials.  Some  wom- 
an had  been  busy  there,  who  had  both 
eyes  and  fingers.  The  sofa,  the  common 
wooden  rocking  -  c^hairs,  and  some  otto- 
mans, probably  made  of  old  soap-boxes, 
were  all  covered  with  American  nankeen 
of  a  soft  yellowish-brown,  with  a  border- 
ing of  blue  print.  The  window-shades, 
the  table-cover,  and  the  piano-cloth,  all 
repeated  the  same  colors,  in  the  same 
cheap  material.  A  simple  straw  matting 
was  laid  over  the  floor,  and,  with  a  few 
books,  a  vase  of  flowers,  and  one  or  two 
prints,  the  room  had  a  home-like,  and  even 
elegant  air,  that  struck  us  all  the  more 
forcibly  from  its  contrast  with  the  usual 
tawdry,  slovenly  style  of  such  parlors. 

"  The  means  used  for  getting  up  this 
effect  were  the  most  inexpensive  possible, 
— simply  the  following-out,  in  cheap  ma- 
terial, a  law  of  uniformity  and  harmony, 
which  always  will  produce  beauty.  In 
the  same  manner,  I  have  seen  a  room 
furnished,  whose  effect  was  really  gor- 
geous in  color,  where  the  only  materials 
used  were  Turkey-red  cotton  and  a  sim- 
ple ingrain  carpet  of  corresponding  col- 
or. 

"  Now,  you  girls  have  been  busy  lately 
in  schemes  for  buying  a  velvet  carpet  for 
the  new  parlor  that  is  to  be,  and  the  only 
poiats  that  have  seemed  to  weigh  in  the 
council  were  that  it  was  velvet,  that  it 
was  cheaper  than  velvets  usually  are, 
and  that  it  was  a  genteel  pattern." 

"  Now,  papa,"  said  Jennie,  "  what  ears 
you  have !  We  thought  you  were  reading 
all  the  time ! " 

"  I  see  what  you  are  going  to  say," 
said  Marianne.  "  You  think  that  we 
have  not  once  mentioned  the  considera- 
tion which  should  determine  the  carpet, 
— whether  it  will  harmonize  with  our  other 
things.  But,  you  see,  papa,  we  don't  real- 
ly know  what  our  other  things  are  to  be." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jennie,  "  and  Aunt  Easy- 
go  said  it  was  an  unusually  good  chance 
to  get  a  velvet  carpet." 


"  Yet,  good  as  the  chance  is,  it  costs 
just  twice  as  much  as  an  ingrain." 

"  Yes,  papa,  it  does." 

"  And  you  are  not  sure  that  the  effect 
of  it,  after  you  get  it  down,  will  be  as 
good  as  a  well-chosen  ingrain  one." 

"  That 's  true,"  said  Marianne,  reflec- 
tively. 

"  But,  then,  papa,"  said  Jennie,  "  Aunt 
Easygo  said  she  never  heard  of  such  a 
bargain  ;  only  think,  two  dollars  a  yard 
for  a  velvet !  " 

"  And  why  is  it  two  dollars  a  yard  ? 
Is  the  man  .a  personal  friend,  that  he 
wishes  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  dollar 
on  the  yard  ?  or  is  there  some  reason 
why  it  is  undesirable  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Well,  you  know,  papa,  He  said  those 
large  patterns  were  not  so  salable." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Marianne, 
"I  never  did  like  the  pattern  exactly; 
as  to  uniformity  of  tint,  it  might  match 
with  anything,  for  there  's  every  color 
of  the  rainbow  in  it." 

"  You  see,  papa,  it 's  a  gorgeous  flower- 
pattern,"  said  Jennie. 

"Well,  Marianne,  how  many  yards 
of  this  wonderfully  cheap  carpet  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  We  want  sixty  yards  for  both  rooms," 
said  Jennie,  always  primed  with  statistics. 

"  That  will  be  a  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jennie ;  "  and  we  went 
over  the  figures  together,  and  thought 
we  could  make  it  out  by  economizing  in 
other  things.  Aunt  Easygo  said  that  the 
carpet  was  half  the  battle, — that  it  gave 
the  air  to  everything  else." 

"  Well,  Marianne,  if  you  want  a  man's 
advice  in  the  case,  mine  is  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want,  papa." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  choose  your 
wall-papers  and  borderings,  and,  when 
they  are  up,  choose  an  ingrain  carpet 
to  harmonize  with  them,  and  adapt  your 
furniture  to  the  same  idea.  The  sixty  dol- 
lars that  you  save  on  your  carpet  spend 
on  engravings,  chromo  -  lithographs,  or 
photographs  of  some  really  good  works 
of  Art,  to  adorn  your  walls." 
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"  Papa,  I  '11  do  it,"  said  Marianne. 

"My  little  dear,"  said  I,  "  your  papa 
may  seem  to  be  a  sleepy  old  book-worm, 
yet  he  has  his  eyes  open.  Do  you  think 
I  .don't  know  why  my  girls  have  the 
credit  of  being  the  best-dressed  girls  on 
the  street  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa ! "  cried  out  both  girls  in  a 
breath. 

"  Fact,  that ! "  said  Bob,  with  energy, 
pulling  at  his  moustache.  "  Everybody 
talks  about  your  dress,  and  wonders  how 
you  make  it  out." 

" Well,"  said  I,  "I  presume  you  do 
not  go  into  a  shop  and  buy  a  yard  of  rib- 
bon because  it  is  selling  at  half-  price, 
and  put  it  on  without  considering  com- 
plexion, eyes,  hair,  and  shade  of  the  dress, 
do  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  don't !  "  chimed  in  the 
duo,  with  energy. 

"  Of  course  you  don't.  Have  n't  I 
seen  you  mincing  down -stairs,  with  all 
your  colors  harmonized,  even  to  your 
gloves  and  gaiters  ?  Now,  a  room  must 
be  dressed  as  carefully  as  a  lady." 

"  Well,  I  'm  convinced,"  said  Jennie, 
"  that  papa  knows  how  to  make  rooms 
prettier  than  Aunt  Easygo ;  but  then 
she  said  this  was  cheap,  because  it  would 
outlast  two  common  carpets." 

.  "  But,  as  you  ^>ay  double  price,"  said 
I,  "  I  don't  see  that.  Besides,  I  would 
rather,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
have  two  nice,  fresh  ingrain  carpets,  of 
just  the  color  and  pattern  that  suited 
my  rooms,  than  labor  along  with  one  ill- 
chosen  velvet  that  harmonized  with  noth- 
ing." 

"  I  give  it  up,"  said  Jennie  ;  "  I  give 
it  up." 

"  Now,  understand  me,"  said  I ;  "  I  am 
not  traducing  velvet  or  Brussels  or  Ax- 
minster.  I  admit  that  more  beautiful  ef- 
fects can  be  found  in  those  goods  than  in 
the  humbler  fabrics  of  the  carpet-rooms. 
Nothing  would  delight  me  more  than  to 
put  an  unlimited  credit  to  Marianne's  ac- 
count, and  let  her  work  out  the  problems 
of  harmonious  color  in  velvet  and  dam- 
ask. All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  certain 
unities  of  color,  certain  general  arrange- 


ments, will  secure  very  nearly  as  good 
general  effects  in  either  material.  A  li- 
brary with  a  neat,  mossy  green  carpet 
on  the  floor,  harmonizing  with  wall-pa- 
per and  furniture,  looks  generally  as  well, 
whether  the  mossy  green  is  made  in  Brus- 
sels or  in  ingrain.  In  the  carpet-stores, 
these  two  materials  stand  side  by  side  in 
the  very  same  pattern,  and  one  is  often  as 
good  for  the  purpose  as  the  other.  A  la- 
dy of  my  acquaintance,  some  years  since, 
employed  an  artist  to  decorate  her  par- 
lors. The  walls  being  frescoed  and  tinted 
to  suit  his  ideal,  he  immediately  issued 
his  decree  that  her  splendid  velvet  car- 
pets must  be  sent  to  auction,  and  others 
bought  of  certain  colors,  harmonizing  with 
the  walls.  Unable  to  find  exactly  the 
color  and  pattern  he  wanted,  he  at  last 
had  the  carpets  woven  in  a  neighboring 
factory,  where,  as  yet,  they  had  only  the 
art  of  weaving  ingrains.  Thus  was  the 
material  sacrificed  at  once  to  the  har- 
mony." 

I  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  was 
before  Bigelow's  mechanical  genius  had 
unlocked  for  America  the  higher  secrets 
of  carpet-weaving,  and  made  it  possible 
to  have  one's  desires  accomplished  in 
Brussels  or  velvet.  In  those  days,  Eng- 
lish carpet-weavers  did  not  send  to  Amer- 
ica for  their  looms,  as  they  now  do. 

"  But  now  to  return  to  my  analysis  of 
John's  rooms. 

"  Another  thing  which  goes  a  great 
way  towards  giving  them  their  agreeable 
air  is  the  books  in  them.  Some  people 
are  fond  of  treating  books  as  others  do 
children.  One  room  in  the  house  is  se- 
lected, and  every  book  driven  into  it  and 
kept  there.  Yet  nothing  makes  a  room 
so  home-like,  so  companionable,  and  gives 
it  such  an  air  of  refinement,  as  the  pres- 
ence of  books.  They  change  the  aspect 
of  a  parlor  from  that  of  a  mere  reception- 
room,  where  visitors  perch  for  a  transient 
call,  and  give  it  the  air  of  a  room  where 
one  feels  like  taking  off  one's  things  to 
stay.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  perma- 
nence and  repose  and  quiet  fellowship ; 
and  next  to  pictures  on  the  walls,  the 
many -colored  bindings  and  gildings  of 
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books  are  the  most  agreeable  adornment 
of  a  room." 

"  Then,  Marianne,"  said  Bob, "  we  have 
something  to  start  with,  at  all  events. 
There  are  my  English  Classics  and  Eng- 
lish Poets,  and  my  uniform  editions  of 
Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Macaulay  and 
Prescott  and  Irving  and  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  and  Hawthorne  and  Holmes  and 
a  host  more.  We  really  have  something 
pretty  there." 

"  You  are  a  lucky  girl,"  I  said,  "  to 
have  so  much  secured.  A  girl  brought 
up  in  a  house  full  of  books,  always  able 
to  turn  to  this  or  that  author  and  look  for 
any  passage  or  poem  when  she  thinks  of 
it,  does  n't  know  what  a  blank  a  house 
without  books  might  be." 

"  Well,"  said  Marianne,  "  mamma  and 
I  were  counting  over  my  treasures  the 
other  day.  Do  you  know,  I  have  one 
really  fine  old  engraving,  that  Bob  says  ia 
quite  a  genuine  thing ;  and  then  there  is 
that  pencil-sketch  that  poor  Schone  made 
for  me  the  month  before  he  died,  —  it  is 
truly  artistic." 

"  And  I  have  a  couple  of  capital  things 
of  Landseer's,"  said  Bob. 

"  There  's  no  danger  that  your  rooms 
will  not  be  pretty,"  said  I,  "  now  you  are 
fairly  on  the  right  track." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Marianne,  "  I  am 
troubled  about  one  thing.  My  love  of 
beauty  runs  into  everything.  I  want 
pretty  things  for  my  table,  —  and  yet, 
as  you  say,  servants  are  so  careless,  one 
cannot  use  such  things  freely  without 
great  waste." 

"  For  ray  part,"  said  my  wife,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  best  china,  to  be  kept  carefully 
on  an  upper-shelf,  and  taken  down  for 
high  -  days  and  holidays ;  it  may  be  a 
superstition,  but  I  believe  in  it.  It  must 
never  be  taken  out  except  when  the  mis- 
tress herself  can  see  that  it  is  safely  cared 
for.  My  mother  always  washed  her  china 
herself;  and  it  was  a  very  pretty  social 
ceremony,  after  tea  was  over,  while  she 
sat  among  us  washing  her  pretty  cups,  and 
wiping  them  on  a  fine  damask  towel." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "  have 
your  best  china,  and  venerate  it,  —  it  is 


one  of  the  loveliest  of  domestic  supersti- 
tions ;  only  do  not  make  it  a  bar  to  hos- 
pitality, and  shrink  from  having  a  friend 
to  tea  with  you,  unless  you  feel  equal  to 
getting  up  to  the  high  shelf  where  you 
keep  it,  getting  it  down,  washing,  and 
putting  it  up  again. 

"  But  in  serving  a  table,  I  say,  as  I  said 
of  a  house,  beauty  is  a  necessity,  and 
beauty  is  cheap.  Because  you  cannot 
afford  beauty  in  one  form,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  you  cannot  have  it  in  another. 
Because  one  cannot  afford  to  keep  up  a 
perennial  supply  of  delicate  china  and 
crystal,  subject  to  the  accidents  of  raw, 
untrained  servants,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  every-day  table  need  present  a  sor- 
did assortment  of  articles  chosen  simply 
for  cheapness,  while  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  purse  is  given  to  the  set  forever 
locked  away  for  state-occasions.  • 

"  A  table-service,  all  of  simple  white,  of 
graceful  forms,  even  though  not  of  china, 
if  arranged  with  care,  with  snowy,  well- 
kept  table-linen,  clear  glasses,  and  bright 
American  plate  in  place  of  solid  silver, 
may  be  made  to  look  inviting ;  add  a 
glass  of  flowers  every  day,  and  your  table 
may  look  pretty ;  —  and  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  it  should  look  pretty  for  the 
family  every  day  than  for  Company  once 
in  two  weeks." 

"  I  tell  my  girls,"  said  my  wife,  "  as 
the  result  of  my  experience,  you  may 
have  your  pretty  china  and  your  lovely 
fanciful  articles  for  the  table  only  so  long 
as  you  can  take  all  the  care  of  them  your- 
selves. As  soon  as  you  get  tired  of  do- 
ing this,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  trustiest  servants,  some  good,  well- 
meaning  creature  is  sure  to  break  her 
heart  and  your  own  and  your  very  pet 
darling  china  pitcher  all  in  one  and  the 
same  minute ;  and  then  her  frantic  de- 
spair leaves  you  not  even  the  relief  of 
scolding." 

"  I  have  become  perfectly  sure,"  said  I, 
"  that  there  are  spiteful  little  brownies,  in- 
tent on  seducing  good  women  to  sin,  who 
mount  guard  over  the  special  idols  of  the 
china-closet.  If  you  hear  a  crash,  and  a 
loud  Irish  wail  from  the  inner  depths,  you 
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never  think  of  its  being  a  yellow  pie- 
plate,  or  that  dreadful  one-handled  tu- 
reen that  you  have  been  wishing  were 
broken  these  five  years ;  no,  indeed,  —  it 
is  sure  to  be  the  lovely  painted  china 
bowl,  wreathed  with  morning-glories  and 
sweet-peas,  or  the  engraved  glass  goblet, 
with  quaint  old-English  initials.  China 
sacrificed  must  be  a  great  means  of  saint- 
ship  to  women.  Pope,  I  think,  puts  it  as 
the  crowning  grace  of  his  perfect  wom- 
an, that  she  is 

'  Mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall.'  " 

"  I  ought  to  be  a  saint  by  this  time, 
then,"  said  mamma ;  "  for  in  the  course 
of  my  days  I  have  lost  so  many  idols  by 
breakage,  and  peculiar  accidents  that 
seemed  by  a  special  fatality  to  befall  my 
prettiest  and  most  irreplaceable  things, 
that  in  fact  it  has  come  to  be  a  super- 
stitious feeling  now  with  which  I  regard 
anything  particularly  pretty  of  a  break- 
able nature." 

"  Well,"  said  Marianne,  "  unless  one 
has  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  investment  in  these  pretty 
fragilities  is  rather  a  poor  one." 

"  Yet,"  said  I,  "  the  principle  of  beau- 
ty is  never  so  captivating  as  when  it  pre- 
sides over  the  hour  of  daily  meals.  I 
would  have  the  room  where  they  are 
served  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  sun- 
niest in  the  house.  I  would  have  its 
coloring  cheerful,  and  there  should  be 
companionable  pictures  and  engravings 
on  the  walls.  Of  all  things,  I  dislike  a 
room  that  seems  to  be  kept  like  a  restau- 
rant, merely  to  eat  in.  I  like  to  see  in 
a  dining-room  something  that  betokens 
a  pleasant  sitting-room  at  other  hours. 
I  like  there  some  books,  a  comfortable 
sofa  or  lounge,  and  all  that  should  make 
it  cozy  and  inviting.  The  custom  in 
some  families,  of  adopting  for  the  daily 
meals  one  of  the  two  parlors  which  a 
city -house  furnishes,  has  often  seemed 
to  me  a  particularly  happy  one.  You 
take  your  meals,  then,  in  an  agreeable 
place,  surrounded  by  the  little  agreea- 
ble arrangements  of  your  daily  sitting- 
room  ;  and  after  the  meal,  if  the  lady  of 


the  house  does  the  honors  of  her  own 
pretty  china  herself,  the  office  may  be  a 
pleasant  and  social  one. 

"  But  in  regard  to  your  table-service  I 
have  my  advice  at  hand.  Invest  in  pret- 
ty table-linen,  in  delicate  napkins,  have 
your  vase  of  flowers,  and  be  guided  by 
the  eye  of  taste  in  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  even  the  every-day  table- 
articles,  and  have  no  ugly  things  when 
you  can  have  pretty  ones  by  taking  a 
little  thought.  If  you  are  sore  tempted 
with  lovely  china  and  crystal,  too  fragile 
to  last,  too  expensive  to  be  renewed,  turn 
away  to  a  print-shop  and  comfort  your- 
self by  hanging  around  the  walls  of  your 
dining-room  beauty  that  will  not  break 
or  fade,  that  will  meet  your  eye  from 
year  to  year,  though  plates,  tumblers,  and 
tea-sets  successively  vanish.  There  is  my 
advice  for  you,  Marianne." 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  say,  in  pa- 
renthesis, that  my  wife,  whose  weakness 
is  china,  informed  me  that  night,  when 
we  were  by  ourselves,  that  she  was  or- 
dering secretly  a  tea-set  as  a  bridal  gift 
for  Marianne,  every  cup  of  which  was 
to  be  exquisitely  painted  with  the  wild- 
flowers  of  America,  from  designs  of  her 
own, — a  thing,  by-the-by,  that  can  now 
be  very  nicely  executed  in  our  country. 
"  It  will  last  her  all  her  life,"  she  said, 
"  and  always  be  such  a  pleasure  to  look  at, 
—and  a  pretty  tea-table  is  such  a  pretty 
sight ! "  So  spoke  Mrs.  Crowfield,  "  un- 
weaned  from  china  by  a  thousand  falls." 
She  spoke  even  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Verily,  these  women  are  harps  of  a 
thousand  strings ! 

But  to  return  to  my  subject. 

"  Finally  and  lastly,"  I  said,  "  in  my 
analysis  and  explication  of  the  agree- 
ableness  of  those  same  parlors,  comes 
the  crowning  grace,  —  their  homeliness. 
By  homeliness  I  mean  not  ugliness,  as 
the  word  is  apt  to  be  used,  but  the  air 
that  is  given  to  a  room  by  being  really 
at  home  in  it.  Not  the  most  skilful  ar- 
rangement can  impart  this  charm. 

"  It  is  said  that  a  king  of  France  once 
remarked,  — '  My  son,  you  must  seem  to 
love  your  people.' 
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"  '  Father,  how  shall  I  seem  to  love 
them  ? ' 

"  '  My  son,  you  must  love  them.' 

"  So  to  make  rooms  seem  home-like  you 
must  be  at  home  in  them.  Human  light 
and  warmth  are  so  wanting  in  some  rooms, 
it  is  so  evident  that  they  are  never 
used,  that  you  can  never  be  at  ease 
there.  In  vain  the  house-maid  is  taught 
to  wheel  the  sofa  and  turn  chair  towards 
chair ;  in  vain  it  is  attempted  to  imitate 
a  negligent  arrangement  of  the  centre- 
table. 

"  Books  that  have  really  been  read  and 
laid  down,  chairs  that  have  really  been 
moved  here  and  there  in  the  animation 
of  social  contact,  have  a  sort  of  human 
vitality  in  them ;  and  a  room  in  which 
people  really  live  and  enjoy  is  as  differ- 
ent from  a  shut-up  apartment  as  a  live 
woman  from  a  wax  image. 

"  Even  rooms  furnished  without  taste 
often  become  charming  from  this  one 
grace,  that  they  seem  to  let  you  into  the 
home-life  and  home-current.  You  seem 
to  understand  in  a  moment  that  you  are 
taken  into  the  family,  and  are  moving  in 
its  inner  circles,  and  not  revolving  at  a 
distance  in  some  outer  court  of  the  gen- 
tiles. 

"  How  many  people  do  we  call  on  from 
year  to  year  and  know  no  more  of  their 
feelings,  habits,  tastes,  family  ideas  and 
ways,  than  if  they  lived  in  Kamtschatka ! 
And  why  ?  Because  the  room  which 
they  call  a  front-parlor  is  made  express- 
ly so  that  you  never  shall  know.  They 
sit  in  a  back-room,  —  work,  talk,  read, 
perhaps.  After  the  servant  has  let  you 
in  and  opened  a  crack  of  the  shutters, 
and  while  you  sit  waiting  for  them  to 
change  their  dress  and  come  in,  you  spec- 
ulate as  to  what  they  may  be  doing. 
From  some  distant  region,  the  laugh  of  a 
child,  the  song  of  a  canary-bird,  reaches 
you,  and  then  a  door  claps  hastily  to.  Do 
they  love  plants  ?  Do  they  write  letters, 
sew,  embroider,  crochet  ?  Do  they  ever 
romp  and  frolic  ?  What  books  do  they 
read  ?  Do  they  sketch  or  paint  ?  Of  all 
these  possibilities  the  mute  and  muffled 
room  says  nothing.  A  sofa  and  six  chairs, 


two  ottomans  fresh  from  the  upholsterer's, 
a  Brussels  carpet,  a  centre-table  with  four 
gilt  Books  of  Beauty  on  it,  a  mantel-clock 
from  Paris,  and  two  bronze  vases,  —  all 
these  tell  you  only  in  frigid  tones,  '  This 
is  the  best  room,'  —  only  that,  and  noth- 
ing more,  —  and  soon  she  trips  in  in  her 
best  clothes,  and  apologizes  for  keeping 
you  waiting,  asks  how  your  mother  is, 
and  you  remark  that  it  is  a  pleasant  day, 
—  and  thus  the  acquaintance  progresses 
from  year  to  year.  One  hour  in  the  lit- 
tle back-room,  where  the  plants  and  ca- 
nary-bird and  children  are,  might  have 
made  you  fast  friends  for  life  ;  but  as  it 
is,  you  care  no  more  for  them  than  for  the 
gilt  clock  on  the  mantel. 

"  And  now,  girls,"  said  I,  pulling  a  pa- 
per out  of  my  pocket,  "  you  must  know 
that  your  father  is  getting  to  be  famous 
by  means  of  these  '  House  and  Home 
Papers.'  Here  is  a  letter  I  have  just 
received :  — 

"  '  MOST  EXCELLENT  MR.  CROW- 
FIELD, — Your  thoughts  have  lighted  in- 
to our  family-circle,  and  echoed  from  our 
fireside.  We  all  feel  the  force  of  them, 
and  are  delighted  with  the  felicity  of 
your  treatment  of  the  topic  you  have 
chosen.  You  have  taken  hold  of  a  sub- 
ject that  lies  deep  in  our  hearts,  in  a 
genial,  temperate,  and  convincing  spirit. 
All  must  acknowledge  the  power  of  your 
sentiments  upon  their  imaginations ;  —  if 
they  could  only  trust  to  them  in  actual 
life  !  There  is  the  rub. 

"  '  Omitting  further  upon  these  points, 
there  is  a  special  feature  of  your  articles 
upon  which  we  wish  to  address  you.  You 
seem  as  yet  (we  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  you  may  hereafter  do)  to  speak  on- 
ly of  homes  whose  conduct  depends  upon 
the  help  of  servants.  Now  your  principles 
apply,  as  some  of  us  well  conceive,  to 
nearly  all  classes  of  society ;  yet  most 
people,  to  take  an  impressive  hint,  must 
have  their  portraits  drawn  out  more  ex- 
actly. We  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
give  a  reasonable  share  of  your  atten- 
tion to  us  who  do  not  employ  servants, 
so  that  you  may  ease  us  of  some  of 
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our  burdens,  which,  in  spite  of  common 
sense,  we  dare  not  throw  off.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  company, — a  friend  from 
afar,  (perhaps  wealthy,)  or  a  minister,  or 
some  other  man  of  note.  What  do  we 
do  ?  Sit  down  and  receive  our  visitor 
with  all  good-will  and  the  freedom  of  a 
horffe  ?  No ;  we  (the  lady  of  the  house) 
flutter  about  to  clear  up  things,  apolo- 
gizing about  this,  that,  and  the  other  con- 
dition of  unpreparedness,  and,  having  set- 
tled the  visitor  in  the  parlor,  set  about 
marshalling  the  elements  of  a  grand  din- 
ner or  supper,  such  as  no  person  but  a 
gourmand  wants  to  sit  down  to,  when  at 
home  and  comfortable  ;  and  in  getting  up 
this  meal,  clearing  away,  and  washing  the 
dishes,  we  use  up  a  good  half  of  the  time 
which  our  guest  spends  with  us.  We  have 
spread  ourselves,  and  shown  him  what 
we  could  do ;  but  what  a  paltry,  heart- 
sickening  achievement  I  Now,  good  Mr. 
Crowfield,  thou  friend  of  the  robbed 
and  despairing,  wilt  thou  not  descend  in- 
to our  purgatorial  circle,  and  tell  the 
world  what  thou  hast  seen  there  of  dole- 
ful remembrance  ?  Tell  us  how  we,  who 
must  do  and  desire  to  do  our  own  work, 
can  show  forth  in  our  homes  a  home- 
ly, yet  genial  hospitality,  and  entertain 
our  guests  without  making  a  fuss  and 
hurly-burly,  and  seeming  to  be  anx- 


ious for  their  sake  about  many  things,  and 
spending  too  much  time  getting  meals,  as 
if  eating  were  the  chief  social  pleasure. 
Won't  you  do  this,  Mr.  Crowfield  ? 
" '  Yours  beseechingly, 

"<R.  H.  A."' 

"  That 's  a  good  letter,"  said  Jennie. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  I. 

"  And  shall  you  answer  it,  papa  ?  " 

"  In  the  very  next  '  Atlantic,'  you  may 
be  sure  I  shall.  The  class  that  do  their 
own  work  are  the  strongest,  the  most 
numerous,  and,  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  quite  as  well  cultivated  a  class 
as  any  other.  They  are  the  anomaly  of 
our  country,  —  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  new  society  that  we  are  building  up 
here;  and  if  we  are  to  accomplish  our 
national  destiny,  that  class  must  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  I  shall  certainly  do 
my  best  to  answer  the  very  sensible  and 
pregnant  questions  of  that  letter." 

Here  Marianne  shivered  and  drew  up 
a  shawl,  and  Jennie  gaped  ;  my  wife 
folded  up  the  garment  in  which  she  had 
set  the  last  stitch,  and  the  clock  struck 
twelve. 

Bob  gave  a  low  whistle.  "  Who  knew 
it  was  so  late  ?  " 

"  We  have  talked  the  fire  fairly  out," 
said  Jennie. 


REENLISTED. 

OH,  did  you  see  him  in  the  street,  dressed  up  in  army-blue, 
When  drums  and  trumpets  into  town  their  storm  of  music  threw,  — 
A  louder  tune  than  all  the  winds  could  muster  in  the  air, 
The  Rebel  winds,  that  tried  so  hard  our  flag  in  strips  to  tear  ? 

You  did  n't  mind  him  ?     Oh,  you  looked  beyond  him,  then,  perhaps, 
To  see  the  mounted  officers  rigged  out  with  trooper-caps, 
And  shiny  clothes,  and  sashes  red,  and  epaulets  and  all ;  — 
It  was  n't  for  such  things  as  these  he  heard  his  country  call. 

She  asked  for  men ;  and  up  he  spoke,  my  handsome,  hearty  Sam,  — 
"  I  '11  die  for  the  dear  old  Union,  if  she  '11  take  me  as  I  am." 
And  if  a  better  man  than  he  there  's  mother  that  can  show, 
From  Maine  to  Minnesota,  then  let  the  nation  know. 
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You  would  not  pick  him  from  the  rest  by  eagles  or  by  stars, 
By  straps  upon  his  coat-sleeve,  or  gold  or  silver  bars, 
Nor  a  corporal's  strip  of  worsted,  but  there  'a  something  in  his  face, 
And  something  in  his  even  step,  a-marching  in  his  place, 

That  could  n't  be  improved  by  all  the  badges  in  the  land  : 
A  patriot,  and  a  good,  strong  man  ;  are  generals  much  more  grand  ? 
We  rest  our  pride  on  that  big  heart  wrapped  up  in  army-blue, 
The  girl  he  loves,  Mehitabel,  and  I,  who  love  him  too. 

He  's  never  shirked  a  battle  yet,  though  frightful  risks  he  's  run, 
Since  treason  flooded  Baltimore,  the  spring  of  'sixty-one  ; 
Through  blood  and  storm  he  's  held  out  firm,  nor  fretted  once,  my  Sam, 
At  swamps  of  Chickahominy,  or  fields  of  Antietam  : 

Though  many  a  time,  he  's  told  us,  when  he  saw  them  lying  dead, 
The  boys  that  came  from  Newburyport,  and  Lynn,  and  Marblehead, 
Stretched  out  upon  the  trampled  turf,  and  wept  on  by  the  sky, 
It  seemed  to  him  the  Commonwealth  had  drained  her  life-blood  dry. 

"  But  then,"  he  said,  "  the  more  's  the  need  the  country  has  of  me  : 
To  live  and  fight  the  war  all  through,  what  glory  it  would  be  ! 
The  Rebel  balls  don't  hit  me,  and,  mother,  if  they  should, 
You  11  know  I  've  fallen  in  my  place,  where  I  have  always  stood." 

He  's  taken  out  his  furlough,  and  short  enough  it  seemed  : 
I  often  tell  Mehitabel  he  '11  think  he  only  dreamed 
Of  walking  with  her  nights  so  bright  you  could  n't  see  a  star, 
And  hearing  the  swift  tide  come  in  across  the  harbor-bar. 

The  stars  that  shine  above  the  stripes,  they  light  him  southward  now ; 
The  tide  of  war  has  swept  him  back ;  he  's  made  a  solemn  vow 
To  build  himself  no  home-nest  till  his  country's  work  is  done : 
God  bless  the  vow,  and  speed  the  wcujk,  my  patriot,  my  son  ! 

And  yet  it  is  a  pretty  place  where  his  new  house  might  be  ; 
An  orchard-road  that  leads  your  eye  straight  out  upon  the  sea :  — 
The  boy  not  work  his  father's  farm  ?  it  seems  almost  a  shame ; 
But  any  selfish  plan  for  him  he  'd  never  let  me  name. 

He  's  reenlisted  for  the  war,  for  victory  or  for  death ; 

A  soldier's  grave,  perhaps, — the  thought  has  half-way  stopped  my  breath, 

And  driven  a  cloud  across  the  sun ;  —  my  boy,  it  will  not  be  ! 

The  war  will  soon  be  over ;  home  again  you  '11  come  to  me  ! 

He  's  reenlisted  ;  and  I  smiled  to  see  him  going,  too  : 

There  's  nothing  that  becomes  him  half  so  well  as  army-blue. 

Only  a  private  in  the  ranks  ;  but  sure  I  am,  indeed, 

If  all  the  privates  were  like  him,  they  'd  scarcely  captains  need ! 

And  I  and  Massachusetts  share  the  honor  of  his  birth,  — 
The  grand  old  State  !  to  me  the  best  in  all  the  peopled  earth  I 
I  cannot  hold  a  musket,  but  I  have  a  son  who  can  ; 
And  I  'm  proud  for  Freedom's  sake  to  be  the  mother  of  a  man ! 
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THE   PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION. 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  American 
Presidency  was  created,  the  American 
people  have  entered  upon  a  Presidential 
election  in  time  of  great  war.  Even  the 
election  of  1812  forms  no  exception  to 
this  assertion,  as  the  second  contest  with 
England  did  not  begin  until  the  summer 
of  that  year,  when  the  conditions  of  the 
political  contest  were  already  under- 
stood, and  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son would  be  reelected,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Federalists,  and  notwith- 
standing the  disaffection  of  those  Demo- 
crats who  took  De  Witt  Clinton  for  their 
leader.  Mr.  Madison,  indeed,  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  turned  "  war  man,"  against 
his  own  convictions,  in  order  to  concili- 
ate the  "Young  Democracy"  of  1812, 
who  had  resolved  upon  having  a  fight 
with  England, — and  in  that  way  to  have 
secured  for  supporters  men  who  would 
have  prevented  his  reelection,  had  he 
defied  them.  The  trouble  that  we  had 
with  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury undoubtedly  had  some  effect  in  de- 
ciding the  fourth  Presidential  contest  ad- 
versely to  the  Federalists;  but  though 
it  was  illustrated  by  some  excellent  na- 
val fighting,  it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of 
as  a  war :  certainly,  it  was  not  a  great 
war.  The  Mexican  War  had  been  brought 
to  a  triumphant  close  before  the  election 
of  1848  was  opened.  Of  the  nineteen 
Presidential  elections  which  the  country 
has  known,  sixteen  were  held  in  times 
of  profound  peace, — as  Indian  wars  went 
for  nothing;  and  the  other  three  were 
not  affected  as  to  their  decision  by  the 
contests  we  had  had  with  France  or 
Mexico,  or  by  that  with  England,  which 
was  in  its  first  stage  when  Mr.  Madi- 
eon  was  reelected.  Every  Presidential 
election,  from  that  of  1788  to  that  of 
1860,  found  us  a  united  people,  with  ev- 
ery State  taking  some  part  in  the  can- 
vas. Even  South  Carolina  in  1860  was 
not  clearly  counted  out  of  the  fight  until 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  success  had  been  an- 


nounced, and  rebellion  had  been  resolv- 
ed upon. 

But  all  is  now  changed.  The  twen- 
tieth Presidential  election  finds  us  not 
only  at  war,  but  engaged  in  a  civil 
war  of  such  magnitude  that  even  the 
most  martial  nations  of  Europe  are  sur- 
prised at  the  numbers  who  take  part  in 
it,  and  at  its  cost.  The  election  is  to 
be  carried,  and  perhaps  decided,  amid 
the  din  of  arms,  with  a  million  of  voters 
in  the.  laud  and  sea  forces  of  the  two 
parties.  This  is  so  new  to  us,  that  it 
would  seem  more  like  a  dream  than  a 
.reality,  but  that  losses  of  life  and  high 
prices  render  the  matter  most  painfully 
real.  How  to  act  under  such  circum- 
stances might  well  puzzle  us,  were  it 
not  that  the  path  of  duty  is  pointed  out 
by  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  election 
will  have  much  effect  on  the  operations 
of  war,  and  those  operations  in  their  turn 
will  have  no  light  effect  on  the  election. 
Our  political  action  should  be  such  as  to 
strengthen  the  arm  ^f  Government ;  and 
the  military  action  of  Government  should 
be  such  as  to  strengthen  those  who  shall 
be  engaged  in  affording  it  political  sup- 
port. Failure  in  the  field  would  not  lead 
to  defeat  at  the  polls,  but  it  might  so 
lessen  the  loyal  majority  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country  would  be  but 
feebly  represented  by  the  country's  po- 
litical action.  What  happened  in  1862 
might  happen  again  in  1864,  and  with 
much  more  disastrous  effect  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Republic.  In  1862  there 
was  much  discontent,  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  Government  had  not  done  all  it 
could  have  done  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  'Rebels.  Irritated  by  the 
reverses  which  had  befallen  our  arms  in 
Virginia,  and  knowing  that  nothing  had 
been  withheld  that  was  necessary  to  the 
effective  waging  of  the  war,  thousands  of 
men  refrained  from  voting,  half-inclined 
as  they  were  to  see  if  the  Democrats  could 
not  do  that  which  others  had  failed  to 
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do.  We  are  not  discussing  the  justice 
of  the  opinion  which  then  prevailed,  but 
simply  state  a  fact ;  and  the  consequence 
of  the  discontent  that  existed  was  that 
the  Democrats  came  very  near  obtain- 
ing control  of  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress. They  made  heavy  gains  in  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other 
States ;  but  that  this  result  was  not  the 
effect  of  hostility  to  the  national  cause 
was  made  clearly  apparent  a  year  later, 
when  the  supporters  of  that  cause  won 
a  series  of  brilliant  political  victories  in 
the  very  States  which  had  either  pro- 
nounced for  the  Democrats  in  '62,  or 
had  given  but  small  Republican  .major- 
ities. The  loyal  majority  in  Ohio  in 
1863  was  something  that  approached  to 
the  fabulous,  because  then  the  violent 
members  of  the  Opposition,  encouraged 
by  what  had  taken  place  a  year  earlier, 
had  the  audacity  to  place  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. Had  that  individual  been  elevat- 
ed to  the  post  for  which  he  was  nominated, 
Ohio  must  have  been  arrayed  in  open 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Government, 
almost  as  decisively  so  as  South  Caro- 
lina or  Virginia.  Hhd  he  been  defeated 
by  a  small  majority,  his  party  would  have 
taken  arms  against  the  State  Govern- 
ment, and  Ohio,  compelled  to  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  social  order  at  home, 
would  have  done  nothing  for  the  national 
cause.  But  the  majority  against  Mr.  Val- 
landigham  was  upward  of  one  hundred 
thousand ;  and  to  attem'pt  resistance  to  a 
Government  so  potently  supported  as  that 
of  which  Mr.  Brough  was  the  head  was 
something  that  surpassed  even  the  au- 
dacity of  the  men  who  had  had  the  bad 
courage  to  select  Mr.  Vallandigham  for 
their  leader,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  make  him  the  head  of  the  State. 
That  which  was  done  in  Ohio,  not  seven 
months  since,  should  be  done  in  the  na- 
tion not  seven  months  hence,  if  we  would 
have  peace  preserved  at  home,  and  all 
our  available  means  directed  to  the  work 
of  destroying  the  armies  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  and  to  the  seizure  of 
its  ports  and  principal  towns.  The  na- 


tional popular  majority  should  be  so 
great  in  support  of  the  war  as  to  prevent 
any  faction  from  thinking  of  resistance 
to  the  people's  will  as  a  possibility.  The 
moral  effect  of  a  mighty  political  victory 
in  November  would  be  almost  incalcu- 
lable, both  at  home  and  in  Europe ; 
and  in  the  Confederacy  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  such  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
as  may  rest  upon  the  belief  that  we  are 
a  divided  people. 

The  Democratic  party  should  not  be 
restored  to  power,  happen  what  may  in 
the  course  of  the  present  campaign.  This 
we  say,  not  because  we  believe  the  Dem- 
ocratic masses  wanting  in  loyalty  or  pa- 
triotism, but  because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  no  change  either  in 
the  position  of  parties  or  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Government.  There  ought  to  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  views 
that  are  held  by  most  Democrats.  They 
love  their  country,  and  they  desire  to  see 
the  Rebels  subdued.  They  have  the 
same  interest,  considered  as  citizens,  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Federal  cause  that  we 
all  have.  They  have  contributed  their 
share  of  men  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  the  rolls  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  gallant 
dead.  Many  of  our  best  generals  .  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation, and  they  may  still  hold  Democrat- 
ic opinions  on  common  politics.  Why, 
then,  object  to  the  Democratic  patty  be- 
ing replaced  in  power  ?  Because  that 
would  be  a  restoration,  and  it  is  a  truism 
that  a  restoration  is  of  all  things  the  worst 
thing  that  can  befall  a  country  in  times 
of  civil  commotion.  If  it  could  be  settled 
beyond  controversy  that  the  Democratic 
party,  should  it  be  restored,  would  be 
governed  by  those  of  its  members  who 
have  done  their  duty  to  their  country  in 
every  way,  no  objection  could  be  made 
to  its  coming  again  into  possession  of  the 
National  Government.  But  we  know  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  would  take  place. 
The  most  violent  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  govern  that  party,  and 
dictate  its  policy  and  course  of  action, 
were  it  to  triumph  in  the  pending  politi- 
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cal  contest.  We  wish  for  no  better  proof 
of  this  than  is  afforded  by  the  conduct 
of  Democratic  conventions  for  some  time 
past.  The  last  convention  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Democracy  gave  utterance  to 
sentiments  not  essentially  differing  from 
those  which  were  proclaimed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Vallandigham  in  Ohio. 
Unwarned  by  the  fate  of  the  Ohio  Dem- 
ocrats, the  representatives  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Democracy  assumed  a  position 
that  virtually  pledged  their  State  to  make 
war  on  the  Federal  Government,  should 
they  succeed  in  electing  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, their  candidate  for  Governor.  The 
issue  was  distinctly  made,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire,  by  a  much  lar- 
ger majority  than  has  usually  marked  the 
result  of  their  State  elections  since  the 
Civil  War  began,  reflected  Mr.  Gillmore, 
who  owed  his  first  term  of  office  to  the 
Legislature's  action :  so  great  was  the 
change  wrought  in  one  year.  This  shows 
that  some  of  the  Democratic  voters  are 
not  prepared  to  follow  their  leaders  to 
destruction.  So  was  it  in  Connecticut. 
The  Democratic  convention  in  that  State 
exhibited  a  very  strong  feeling  of  disloy- 
alty, but  the  people  rebuked  its  members 
by  reelecting  Governor  Buckingham  by 
£  majority  twice  as  large  as  that  which 
he  received  last  year.  Here  we  have 
proofs,  that,  while  the  men  who  manage 
the  Democratic  party  are  prepared  to  go 
all  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  Federal 
Government,  they  cannot  carry  all  their 
ordinary  followers  with  them,  when  they 
unhesitatingly  avow  their  principles  and 
purpose.  If  they  are  so  rabid,  when  en- 
gaged in  action  that  is  simply  prelimi- 
nary to  local  elections,  what  might  not 
be  expected  from  them,  should  they  find 
themselves  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  National  Government  ?  They  would 
then  behave  in  the  most  intolerant  man- 
ner, and  would  introduce  into  this  coun- 
try a  system  of  proscription  quite  as  bad 
as  anything  of  the  kind  that  was  known 
to  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  most  fright- 
ful consequences  of  their  great  civil  con- 
tests. This  would  lead  to  reaction,  and 
every  Presidential  election  might  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  deeds  that  would  make  our 
country  a  by-word,  a  hissing,  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations.  There  would 
be  an  end  to  all  those  fine  hopes  that  are 
entertained  that  we  shall  speedily  recov- 
er from  the  effects  of  the  war,  let  peace 
once  be  restored.  Prosperity  would  never 
return  to  the  land,  or  would  return  only 
under  the  rule  of  some  military  despot, 
whose  ascendency  would  gladly  be  seen 
and  supported  by  a  people  weary  of  un- 
certainty and  danger,  and  craving  order 
above  all  things,  —  as  the  French  people 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  Napoleon  HI., 
because  they  believed  him  to  be  the  man 
best  qualified  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  property  against  the  designs  of 
the  Socialists.  Our  constitutional  polity 
would  give  way  to  a  cannonarchy,  as  ev- 
ery quietly  disposed  person  would  pre- 
fer the  arbitrary  government  of  one  man 
to  the  organization  of  anarchy.  If  we 
should  escape  from  both  despotism  and  an- 
archy, it  would  be  at  the  price  of  nation- 
al destruction.  Every  great  State  would 
"  set  up  for  itself,"  while  smaller  States 
that  are  neighbors  would  form  themselves 
into  confederacies.  There  would  come 
to  exist  a  dozen  nations  where  but  one 
now  exists, — for  we  leave  the  Southern 
Confederacy  aside  in  this  consideration. 
That  Confederacy,  however,  would  be- 
come the  greatest  power  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Not  only  would  it  hold  together, 
but  it  would  at  once  acquire  the  Bor- 
der States,  where  slavery  would  be  more 
than  restored,  for  there  it  would  be  made 
as  powerful  an  interest  as  it  was  in  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  but  four  years 
ago.  War  has  welded  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy together,  and  in  face  of  our 
breaking -up  its  rulers  would  have  the 
strongest  possible  inducement  to  keep 
their  Republic  united,  because  they 
would  then  hope  to  conquer  most  of  the 
Free  States,  and  to  confer  upon  them 
the  "  blessings  "  of  the  servile  system  of 
labor. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  resume  the  rule  of 
this  nation,  the  Confederates,  or  Rebels, 
would  signify  their  readiness  to  return 
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into  the  Union,  on  the  simple  condition 
that  things  should  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  forms  they  bore  prior  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election.  They  rebelled  against  the  men 
who  came  into  power  through  the  po- 
litical decision  that  was  made  in  1860; 
and,  the  American  people  having  reversed 
that  decision  by  restoring  the  Democracy, 
the  cause  of  their  rebellion  having  been 
removed,  rebellion  itself  would  cease  as 
of  course.  Were  this  view  of  the  subject 
indisputably  sound,  it  would  ill  become 
the  American  to  surrender  to  the  men 
who  assume  that  the  decision  of  an  elec- 
tion, this  way  or  that,  affords  sufficient 
reason  for  a  resort  to  arms.  We  should 
hold  our  existence  as  a  nation  by  the 
basest  of  tenures,  were  we  to  admit  the 
monstrous  doctrine  that  only  one  party  is 
competent  to  govern  the  Republic,  and 
that  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  ballot  to  that  of  the  bayonet. 
There  never  existed  a  great  people  so 
craven  as  to  make  such  an  admission ; 
and  were  we  to  set  the  example  of  mak- 
ing it,  we  should  justify  all  that  has  been 
said  adversely  to  us  by  domestic  traitors 
and  foreign  foes.  We  should  prove  that 
we  were  unfit  to  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all 
public  blessings,  constitutional  freedom, 
by  surrendering  it  at  the  demand  of  a 
faction,  merely  that  we  might  live  in  se- 
curity, and  enjoy  the  property  we  had 
accumulated.  Ancient  history  mentions 
a  people  who  were  so  fond  of  their  ease 
that  they  placed  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  their  slaves,  on  condition  that  the  lat- 
ter should  not  meddle  with  those  pleas- 
ures to  the  unbroken  pursuit  of  which 
they  purposed  devoting  all  their  means 
and  time.  The  slaves  soon  became  mas- 
ters, and  the  masters  slaves.  We  should 
fare  as  badly  as  the  Volsinians,  were 
we  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
slaveholders,  who  then  would  own  some 
millions  of  white  bondmen,  far  inferior 
in  every  manly  quality  to  those  dark- 
faced  chattels  from  among  whom  the 
Union  has  recruited  some  of  its  bravest 
and  most  unselfish  champions.  But  there 
is  no  ground,  none  whatever,  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Rebels  would  cease  to  be 


Rebels,  if  there  should  be  a  Democratic 
restoration  effected.  Not  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  a  second  Presi- 
dential term  would  lead  them  to  abandon 
their  purpose :  and  he  was  their  most  use- 
ful tool  in  1860,  and  without  his  assist- 
ance they  could  not  have  made  one  step 
in  the  road  to  rebellion,  or  ruin.  Their 
purpose  is  to  found  a  new  nation,  as  they 
have  never  hesitated  to  avow,  with  a 
frankness  that  is  as  commendable  as  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  evinced  is  abomi- 
nable. They  would  be  glad  to  see  a  Dem- 
ocrat chosen  our  next  President,  because 
they  would  expect  from  him  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  "  independence  "  ;  but 
they  would  no  more  lay  down  their  arms 
at  his  entreaty  than  they  would  at  the 
command  of  a  President  of  Republican 
opinions.  Their  arms  can  be  forced  from 
their  hands,  but  there  exists  no  man  who 
could,  from  any  position,  induce  them  to 
surrender,  or  come  back  into  the  Union 
on  any  terms.  They  mean  to  abide  the 
wager  of  battle,  and  are  more  likely  to 
be  moved  from  their  purpose  by  the  bold 
actions  of  General  Grant  than  by  the 
blandest  words  of  the  smoothest-tongued 
Democrat  in  America.  To  any  mere  per- 
suader, no  matter  what  his  place  or  his 
opinions,  they  would  turn  an  ear  as  deaf 
as  that  of  the  adder,  —  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely. 

As  there  should  be  no  change  made  in 
the  political  character  of  the  Government, 
so  there  should  be  none  in  the  men  who 
compose  it.  To  place  power  in  new  hands, 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  would  be  as  un- 
wise as  it  would  be  to  raise  a  new  army 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  numerous, 
well-trained,  and  zealous  force  which  the 
Rebels  have  organized  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  desperate  effort  to  reestab- 
lish their  affairs.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  change  would  give  us 
•wiser  or  better  men,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  be  inexperienced  men,  should 
they  all  be  as  many  Solomons  or  Solons. 
As  we  are  situated,  it  is  men  of  experi- 
ence that  we  require  to  administer  the 
Government ;  and  out  of  the  present  Ad- 
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ministration  it  is  impossible  to  find  men 
of  the  kind  of  experience  that  is  needed 
at  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  career.  The 
errors  into  which  we  fell  in  the  early 
days  of  the  contest  were  the  effect  of 
want  of  experience  ;  and  it  would  be  but 
to  provide  for  their  repetition,  were  we  to 
call  a  new  Administration  into  existence. 
The  people  understand  this,  and  hence 
the  very  general  expression  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  reelection  of  President  Lin- 
coln, whose  training  through  four  most 
terrible  years  —  years  such  as  no  other 
President  ever  knew  —  will  have  quali- 
fied him  to  carry  on  the  Government 
during  a  second  term  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  unselfish  men.  Mr.  Lincoln's  hon- 
esty is  beyond  question,  and  we  need  an 
honest  man  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
now  more  than  ever.  That  the  Rebels 
object  to  him  is  a  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  loyal  men.  The  substitution 
of  a  new  man  would  not  dispose  them 
to  submission,  and  they  would  expect  to 
profit  from  that  inevitable  change  of  pol- 
icy which  would  follow  from  a  change  of 
men.  As  to  "  the  one-term  principle," 
we  never  held  it  in  much  regard;  and 
we  are  less  disposed  to  approve  it  now 
than  we  should  have  been,  had  peace 
•been  maintained.  Were  the  President 
elected  for  six  or  eight  years,  it  might  be 
wise  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
prevent  the  reelection  of  any  man ;  but 
while  the  present  arrangement  shall  ex- 
ist, it  would  not  be  wise  to  insist  upon  a 
complete  change  of  Government  every 
four  years.  To  hold  out  the  Presidency 


as  a  prize  to  be  struggled  for  by  new  men 
at  every  national  election  is  to  increase 
the  troubles  of  the  country.  Among  the 
causes  of  the  Civil  War  the  ambition  to 
be  made  President  must  be  reckoned. 
Every  politician  has  carried  a  term  at 
the  White  House  in  his  portfolio,  as  ev- 
ery French  conscript  carries  a  marshal's 
baton  in  his  knapsack ;  and  the  disap- 
pointments of  so  many  aspirants  swelled 
the  number  of  the  disaffected  to  the  pro- 
portions of  an  army,  counting  all  who  ex- 
pected office  as  the  consequence  of  this 
man's  or  that  man's  elevation  to  the  Pres- 
idency. Were  there  no  other  reason  for 
desiring  the  reelection  of  President  Lin- 
coln, the  fact  that  it  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  return  to  the  rule  that  ob- 
tained during  the  first  half -century  of 
our  national  existence  under  the  existing 
Constitution  should  suffice  to  make  us  all 
advocates  of  his  nomination  for  a  second 
term.  That  the  Baltimore  Convention 
will  meet  next  month,  and  that  it  will 
place  Mr.  Lincoln  once  more  before  the 
American  people  as  a  candidate  for  their 
suffrages,  are  facts  now  as  fully  estab- 
lished as  anything  well  can  be  that  de- 
pends upon  the  future  ;  and  that  he  will 
be  reflected  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
popular  voice  designates  him  as  the  man 
of  the  time  and  the  occasion,  and  the 
action  of  the  Convention  will  be  noth- 
ing beyond  a  formal  process,  that  shall 
give  regular  expression  to  a  public  sen- 
timent which  is  too  strong  to  be  denied, 
and  which  will  be  found  of  irresistible 
force. 
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REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Industrial  Biography :  Iron-  Workers  and  Tool- 
Makers.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES,  Author  of 
"  Self-Help,"  "  Brief  Biographies,"  and 
"  Life  of  George  Stephenson."  Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields. 

THE  history  of  iron  is  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization. The  rough,  shapeless  ore  that 
lies  hidden  in  the  earth  folds  in  its  un- 
lovely bosom  such  fate  and  fortune  as  the 
haughtier  sheen  of  silver,  gleam  of  gold, 
and  sparkle  of  diamond  may  illustrate,  but 
are  wholly  impotent  to  create.  Rising  from 
his  undisturbed  repose  of  ages,  the  giant, 
unwieldy,  swart,  and  huge  of  limb,  bends 
slowly  his  brawny  neck  to  the  yoke  of 
man,  and  at  his  bidding  becomes  a  nimble 
servitor  to  do  his  will.  Subtile  as  thought, 
rejoicing  in  power,  no  touch  is  too  delicate 
for  his  perception,  no  service  too  mighty 
for  his  strength.  Tales  of  faerie,  feats  of 
magic,  pale  before  the  simple  story  of  his 
every-day  labor,  or  find  in  his  deeds  the 
facts  which  they  but  faintly  shadowed  forth. 
And  waiting  upon  his  transformation,  a 
tribe  becomes  a  nation,  a  race  of  savages 
rises  up  philosophers,  artists,  gentlemen. 

Commerce,  science,  warfare  have  their 
progress  and  their  vicissitudes ;  but  under- 
neath them  all,  unnoted,  it  may  be,  or  treat- 
ed to  a  superficial  and  perhaps  supercil- 
ious glance,  yet  mainspring  and  regulator 
of  all,  runs  an  iron  thread,  true  thread  of 
Fate,  coiling  around  the  limbs  of  man,  and 
impeding  all  progress,  till  he  shall  have 
untwisted  its  Gordian  knot,  but  bidding 
him  forward  from  strength  to  strength  with 
each  successive  release.  No  romance  of 
court  or  camp  surpasses  the  romance  of 
the  forge.  A  blacksmith  at  his  anvil  seems 
to  us  a  respectable,  but  not  an  eminently 
heroic  person ;  yet,  walking  back  ward  along 
the  past  by  the  light  which  he  strikes  from 
the  glowing  metal  beneath  his  hand,  we 
shall  fancy  ourselves  to  be  walking  in  the 
true  heroic  age.  Kings  and  warriors  have 
brandished  their  swords  right  royally,  and 
such  splendor  has  flashed  from  Excalibur 
and  Morglay  that  our  dazzled  eyes  have 
scarcely  discerned  the  brawny  smith  who 
not  only  stood  in  the  twilight  of  the  back- 
ground and  fashioned  with  skilful  hand 


the  blade  which  radiates  such  light,  but 
passed  through  all  the  land,  changing  huts 
into  houses,  houses  into  homes,  and  trans- 
forming into  a  garden  by  his  skill  the  wil- 
derness which  had  been  rescued  by  the 
sword.  Vigorous  brains,  clear  eyes,  sturdy 
arms  have  wrought  out,  not  without  blood, 
victories  more  potent,  more  permanent, 
more  heroic,  than  those  of  the  battle-field. 
Such  books  as  this  under  consideration 
give  us  only  materials  for  the  great  epic 
of  iron,  but  with  such  materials  we  can 
make  our  own  rhythm  and  harmony.  From 
the  feeble  beginning  of  the  savage,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  fortunate  possession  of  two  old 
nails,  and  deriving  a  sufficient  income  from 
letting  them  out  to  his  neighbors  for  the 
purpose  of  boring  holes,  down  to  the  true 
Thor's  hammer,  so  tractable  to  the  mat- 
ter's hand  that  it  can  chip  without  break 
ing  the  end  of  an  egg  in  a  glass  on  the  an- 
vil, crack  a  nut  without  touching  the  ker- 
nel, or  strike  a  blow  often  tons  eighty  times 
in  a  minute,  we  have  a  steady  onward 
movement.  Prejudice  builds  its  solid  break- 
waters ;  ignorance,  inability,  clumsiness, 
and  awkwardness  raise  such  obstacles  as 
they  can ;  but  the  delay  of  a  century  is'  but 
a  moment.  Slowly  and  surely  the  waters 
rise  till  they  sweep  away  all  obstacles,  over- 
top all  barriers,  and  plunge  forward  again 
with  ever  accelerating  force.  The  record 
of  iron  is  at  once  a  record  of  our  glory  and 
of  our  humiliation, — a  record  of  marvellous, 
inborn,  God-given  genius,  reaching  forth  in 
manifold  directions  to  compass  most  be- 
neficent ends,  but  baffled,  thwarted,  fierce- 
ly and  persistently  resisted  by  obstinacy, 
blindness,  and  stupidity,  and  gaining  its 
ends,  if  it  gain  them  at  all,  only  by  ad- 
dress the  most  sagacious,  courage  the  most 
invincible,  and  perseverance  the  most  un- 
tiring. Every  great  advance  in  mechanical 
skill  has  been  met  by  the  determined  hos- 
tility of  men  who  fancied  their  craft  to  be 
in  danger.  An  invention  which  enabled  a 
hand  of  iron  to  do  the  work  of  fifty  hands 
of  flesh  and  blood  was  considered  guilty 
of  taking  the  bread  from  the  thrice  fifty 
mouths  that  depended  on  those  hands'  la- 
bor, and  was  not  uufrequently  visited  with 
the  punishment  due  to  such  guilt.  No  de- 
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monstrated  fruitlcssness  of  similar  fears  in 
the  past  served  to  allay  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  no  inefficiency  of  brute  force  perma- 
nently to  stay  the  enterprise  of  the  inind 
prevented  brute  force  from  making  its  fu- 
tile and  sometimes  fatal  attempts.  It  is  no 
matter  that  increased  facility  of  production 
has  been  attended  by  an  increased  demand 
for  the  product;  it  is  no  matter  that  in- 
genuity has  never  been  held  permanently 
back  from  its  carefully  conned  plans ;  there 
have  not  been  wanting  men,  numerous,  ig- 
norant, and  ignoble  enough  to  collect  in 
mobs,  raze  workshops,  destroy  machinery, 
chase  away  inventors,  and  fancy,  that,  so 
employed,  they  have  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  self-protection. 

It  is  such  indirect  lessons  as  may  be 
learned  from  these  and  other  statements 
that  give  this  book  its  chief  value.  The 
interesting  historical  and  mechanical  infor- 
mation contained  in  its  pages  makes  it  in- 
deed well  worthy  of  perusal ;  yet  for  that 
alone  we  should  not  take  especial  pains  to 
set  it  before  the  people.  But  its  incidental 
teachings  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by 
every  man,  and  especially  every  mechanic, 
who  has  any  ambition  or  conscience  be- 
yond the  exigencies  of  bread  and  butter. 
Lack  of  ambition  is  not  an  American  fault, 
but  it  is  too  often  an  ambition  that  regards 
irrelevant  and  factitious  honors  rather  than 
those  to  which  it  may  legitimately  a".d 
-  laudably  aspire.  A  mechanic  should  find 
in  the  excellence  of  his  mechanism  a  great- 
er reward  and  satisfaction  than  in  the  wear- 
ing of  a  badge  of  office  which  any  fifth-rate 
lawyer  or  broken-down  man -of -business 
with  influential  "  friends  "  may  obtain,  and 
whose  petty  duties  they  may  discharge 
quite  as  well  as  the  first-rate  mechanic. 
The  mechanic  who  is  master  of  his  call- 
ing need  yield  to  none.  We  would  not 
have  him  like  the  ironmongers  denounced 
by  the  old  religious  writer  as  "  heathenish 
in  their  manners,  puffed  up  with  pride,  and 
inflated  with  worldly  prosperity  "  ;  but  we 
would  have  him  mindful  of  his  true  digni- 
ty. In  the  importance  of  the  results  which 
he  achieves,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  hon- 
ors he  may  win,  in  the  genius  he  may  em- 
ploy and  the  skill  he  may  attain,  no  pro- 
fession or  occupation  presents  a  more  in- 
viting field  than  his  ;  but  it  will  yield  fruits 
only  to  the  good  husbandman.  Science 
and  art  give  up  their  treasures  only  to  him 
who  is  capable  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 


He  alone  who  magnifies  his  office  makes  it 
honorable.  Whether  he  work  in  marble, 
canvas,  or  iron,  the  man  who  is  content 
simply*to  follow  his  occupation,  and  is  not 
possessed  by  it,  may  be  an  artificer,  but 
will  not  be  an  artist,  nor  ever  wear  the 
laurel  on  his  brow.  He  should  be  so  en- 
amored of  his  calling  as  to  court  it  for  its 
own  charms.  Invention  is  a  capricious 
mistress,  and  does  not  always  bestow  her 
favors  on  the  most  worthy.  Men  not  a  few 
have  died  in  poverty,  and  left  a  golden  har- 
vest to  their  successors  ;  yet  the  race  is  of- 
ten enough  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  to  justify  men  in  striving  after 
strength  and  swiftness,  as  well  for  the  guer- 
don which  they  bring  as  for  the  jubilant 
consciousness  which  they  impart.  And 
this,  at  least,  is  sure :  though  merit  may, 
by  some  rare  mischance,  be  overlooked, 
demerit  has  no  opportunity  whatever  to 
gain  distinction.  Sleight  of  hand  cannot 
long  pass  muster  for  skill  of  hand.  Un- 
swerving integrity,  unimpeachable  sincer- 
ity, is  the  lesson  constantly  taught  by  the 
lives  of  these  renowned  mechanics.  "  The 
great  secret,"  says  one,  "  is  to  have  the 
courage  to  be  honest, — a  spirit  to  purchase 
the  best  material,  and  the  means  and  dis- 
position to  do  justice  to  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture." Another,  remonstrated  with  for  his 
high  charges,  which  were  declared  to  be 
six  times  more  than  the  price  his  employ- 
ers had  before  been*  paying  for  the  same 
articles,  could  safely  say,  "  That  may  be, 
but  mine  are  more  than  six  times  better." 
A  master  of  his  profession  is  master  of  his 
employers.  Maudslay's  works,  we  are  told, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  first-class  school 
for  mechanical  engineers,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  of  mechanics  ;  nor  can  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  be  any  prouder  of 
their  connection  with  their  colleges  than 
distinguished  engineers  of  their  connection 
with  this  famous  school  of  Maudslay.  With 
such  an  esprit  de  corps  what  excellence  have 
we  not  a  right  to  expect  ? 

We  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  the  Aids 
to  Humility  collected  in  this  book  from  va- 
rious quarters,  and  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nineteenth  century.  Our 
boasted  age  of  invention  turns  out,  after  all, 
to  have  been  only  gathering  up  what  anti- 
quity has  let  fall, — rediscovering  and  put- 
ting to  practical  account  what  the  past  dis- 
covered, but  could  not,  or,  with  miscalled 
dignity,  would  not,  turn  to  the  uses  of  com- 
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mon  life.  Steam-carriages,  hydraulic  en- 
gines, diving-bells,  which  we  have  regard- 
ed with  so  much  complacency  as  our  pe- 
culiar property,  worked  their  wonders  in 
the  teeming  hrain  of  an  old  monk  who  liv- 
ed six  hundred  years  ago.  Printing,  ste- 
reotypes, lithography,  gunpowder,  Colt's 
revolvers  and  Armstrong  guns,  Congreve 
rockets,  coal-gas  and  chloroform,  daguer- 
reotypes, reaping-machines,  and  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  are  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  the  idea  was 
born,  but  the  world  was  too  young  to  know 
its  character  or  prize  its  service,  and  so  the 
poor  little  bantling  was  left  to  shiver  itself 
to  death  while  the  world  stumbled  on  as 
aforetime.  How  many  eras  of  birth  there 
may  have  been  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  our  later  age  to  receive  the 
young  stranger  with  open  arms,  and  nour- 
ish his  infant  limbs  to  manly  strength. 
Richly  are  we  rewarded  in  the  precision 
and  power  with  which  he  performs  our 
tasks,  in  the  comfort  with  which  he  en- 
riches, the  beauty  with  which  he  adorns, 
and  the  knowledge  with  which  he  ennobles 
our  daily  life. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss;  or,  The 
Bohemian  Reformation  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  E.  H.  GILLETT.  2  vols.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

THE  style  of  Mr.  Gillett  is  clear,  manly, 
and  discriminating.  If,  in  respect  of  show, 
sparkle,  nervous  energy,  verbal  felicity, 
and  picturesqueness,  it  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  our  chief  American  historians,  yet  it  is 
not  deficient  in  ease,  grace,  or  vigor.  He 
is  almost  always  careful,  always  unambi- 
tious, always  in  good  taste.  To  complain 
that  the  style  is  not  equal  to  Mr.  Motley's, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  the  book  is 
large  and  the  subject  historical,  is  grossly 
unfair.  Mr.  Gillett  has  not  been  eager  for 
a  place  as  a  writer;  his  story  has  more 
merit  in  the  thing  told  than  in  the  telling. 
Even  with  his  want  of  German  he  has  been 
thorough  in  the  investigation  of  authori- 
ties ;  and  if  he  writes  without  enthusiasm, 
his  judgment  carries  the  greater  weight. 
As  a  scholar  and  an  historian,  as  a  man  of 
candor  and  resources,  his  name  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

And  yet  the  life  of  Huss  is  not  adapted 


to  produce  popular  effect,  to  show  to  strik- 
ing advantage  the  charm  of  elaborate  style, 
or  to  lift  the  hero  himself  into  that  upper 
light  where  his  commonest  deeds  are  daz- 
zling and  fascinating.  He  had  not  the 
acumen,  the  weight,  the  learning,  the  logi- 
cal irresistibleness  of  Calvin ;  nor  had  he 
the  great  human  sympathies,  the  touch  of 
earthiness,  yet  not  grossness,  which  made 
Luther  so  dear  to  his  countrymen,  and 
which  have  imprinted  a  cordial  geniality 
on  the  whole  Lutheran  Church.  John 
Huss,  though  a  man  of  learning,  the  Rec- 
tor of  a  great  and  powerful  Universi- 
ty, though  a  true  friend,  though  a  man 
of  wide  sympathies,  though  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  a  most  formidable  enemy 
to  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
was  yet  a  colorless  character  in  compari- 
son with  some  men  who  have  become  the 
objects  of  hero-worship.  There  are  few 
of  those  grand  bursts  which  will  always 
justify  Luther's' reputation,  nothing  of  that 
rich  poetical  vein  of  Luther's,  finding  its 
twofold  course  in  music  and  in  poetry : 
Huss  was  comparatively  dry,  and  nnen- 
riched  by  those  overflowings  of  a  deep  in- 
ner nature.  He  is,  therefore,  rather  the 
exponent  of  an  age  than  a  brilliant  mark, 
— rather  a  type  than  a  great,  restless,  crea- 
tive power.  His  life  was  almost  too  saint- 
ly to  be  interesting  in  the  popular  sense  ; 
;md  although  he  does  emerge  above  his 
age,  yet  it  is  not  as  the  advocate  of  an 
idea,  as  Luther  was,  nor  of  a  great  sys- 
tem, as  Calvin  was,  nor  as  a  man  fear- 
less of  kings  and  queens,  as  Knox  was  ; 
his  life,  rather,  was  a  continued  protest 
against  sin  in  the  high  places  of  the 
Church.  Though  in  him  there  appear 
glimpses  of  a  clearer  doctrine  than  that  of 
his  age,  yet  they  do  not  come  to  a  full  ex- 
pression ;  it  is  the  pride  of  pontiffs,  the 
debaucheries  of  priests,  the  grasp  after 
place  and  power  and  wealth  by  those  who 
claim  to  follow  the  meek  and  holy  One, 
which  provoke  his  fiercest  invective. 

Mr.  Gillett  has,  therefore,  done  a  good 
service  in  subordinating  the  story  of  John 
Huss  to  the  history  of  his  age.  His  work 
is  strictly  entitled,  "  The  Bohemian  Refor- 
mation of  the  Fifteenth  Century."  That 
period  has  heretofore  been  almost  a  blank 
in  our  ecclesiastical  records.  The  blank 
is  now  filled.  It  was  a  period  of  great  be- 
ginnings. Germany  was  silent  then  ;  but 
Wycliffe  in  England,  and  Huss,  with  his 
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predecessors,  Waldhauser,  Milicz,  and  Pe- 
ter of  Dresden,  in  Bohemia,  were  even 
then  causing  the  Papal  power,  rent  as  it 
was  with  its  internal  dissensions,  to  trem- 
ble as  before  approaching  death. 

The  story  of  that  impotent  rage  which 
sought  to  purchase  life  and  safety  for  the 
Romish  Church  by  the  murder  of  Huss 
and  of  Jerome  of  Prague  is  instructive,  if 
it  is  not  pleasing.  The  truth  was  too  true 
to  be  spoken.  Never  has  the  Church  of 
Eome,  in  its  inquisitorial  madness,  been 
so  blinded  with  fury  and  passion  as  then. 
Weakened  by  internal  feuds,  with  two 
Popes  struggling  and  hurling  anathemas 
at  each  other,  and  with  a  priesthood  at  its 
lowest  point,  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  car- 
nality, it  seemed  in  peril  of  utter  extinc- 
tion. Its  own  boldest  and  ablest  men 
were  among  its  most  outspoken  accusers  ; 
and  no  words  stronger  or  more  cutting 
were  spoken  by  Huss  than  by  Gerson  and 
Clemangis.  But  Huss  committed  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  reformers.  He  put  him- 
self outside  of  the  body  to  be  reformed.  He 
allowed  his  spirit  to  fret  against  the  evils 
of  his  times  so  madly  that  he  would  fain 
have  put  himself  outside  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  age.  This  wiser  men  than 
he,  men  no  less  ardent,  but  more  calculat- 
ing, never  would  do.  In  the  city  of  Con- 
stance itself,  during  the  sittings  of  the  great 
Council  which  condemned  Huss  to  death, 
.sermons  were  preached  more  bitterly  re- 
proachful of  the  pride  of  the  Pontiffs  and 
the  corruption  of  the  Church  than  the  words 
of  any  of  the  men  who  put  themselves  be- 
yond its  pale,  and  addressed  it  as  "your 
Church,"  instead  of  speaking  of  it  as 
"  ours."  And  while  the  dignitaries  of  that 
corrupt  body  dared  not  lay  a  finger  upon 
their  more  pure,  prophetic,  and  sharply  ac- 
cusing brethren,  they  made  men  like  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  the  doubly  burden- 
ed and  tortured  victims  of  their  rage. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  these  volumes 
is  owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  Wyc- 
liffe,  and  his  contemporaneous  work  in 
England.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  in 
those  early  days,  before  Europe  was  cross- 
ed with  its  net-works,  not  of  railways,  but 
of  post-roads  even,  the  land  which  inclos- 
ed the  fountains  that  fed  the  Elbe,  eight 
hundred  miles  above  Hamburg,  was  close- 
ly bound  to  that  distant  island,  four  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  Hamburg,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  German  Ocean.  But  a 


royal  marriage  in  England  had  united  that 
kingdom  to  Bohemia,  and  Wycliffe's  name 
was  a  household  word  in  the  lecture-rooms 
of  Prague,  and  Wycliffe's  books  were  well 
worn  in  its  libraries.  The  great  work  or 
preparation,  the  preliminary  stirring-up  of 
men's  minds,  by  both  of  these  great  re- 
formers, is  hardly  realized  by  us.  But 
words  had  been  spoken  which  could  not 
die  in  a  hundred  years,  and  the  public  tem- 
per had  been  thrown  into  a  glow  which 
could  not  cool  in  a  century.  The  "  Morn- 
ing Star  of  the  Eeformation "  found  its 
twin  lighting  up  the  dark  ravines  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  when  they  twain  arose  the  day 
had  begun  to  break.  The  Eeformation 
did  not  begin  with  Luther.  The  elements 
had  been  made  plastic  to  his  touch  ;  all  was 
ready  for  his  skilful  hand  to  mould  them 
into  the  symmetry  of  the  Great  Reforma- 
tion. The  armies  of  the  Lord  had  enlisted 
man  by  man  before  he  came ;  it  was  for  his 
clarion  blast  to  marshal  them  in  companies 
and  battalions,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle. 
We  must  again  thank  Mr.  Gillett  for  his 
timely,  serviceable  book.  It  is  never  un- 
profitable to  look  back  and  see  who  have 
kept  the  sacred  fire  of  Christianity  burn- 
ing when  it  seemed  in  danger  of  extin- 
guishment. And  in  that  fifteenth  century 
its  flames  certainly  burned  low.  When- 
ever the  Church  is  on  the  side  of  aristo- 
cratic power,  whenever  it  is  a  conserva- 
tive and  not  a  radical  and  progressive  force 
in  an  evil  age,  when  the  forces  of  Satan  are 
in  power,  the  men  are  truly  worthy  of  im- 
mortality who  go  out  to  meet  death  in 
behalf  of  Christ  and  the  religion  of  meek- 
ness and  purity  and  universal  love.  Such 
was  John  Huss.  He  ought  never  to  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  driven  from  the 
Church,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  commit- 
ted the  unceasing  mistake  of  reformers, 
among  whom  Wesley  and  Zinzendorf  stand 
as  the  two  marked  exceptions ;  but  for  rec- 
titude, zeal,  and  a  thorough  consecration 
to  the  great  interests  of  Christ,  he  merits 
an  even  more  sumptuous  memorial  than 
this  excellent  book. 


Sordello,  Straffard,  Christmas-Eve  and  East- 
er-Day. By  ROBERT  BROWNING.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

IN  his  dedication  to  the  new  edition  of 
"  Sordello,"  Mr.  Browning  says, — "  I  lately 
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gave  time  and  pains  to  turn  my  work 
into  \vhat  the  many  might  —  instead  of 
what  the  few  must  —  like  ;  but,  after  all,  I 
imagined  another  thing  at  first,  and  there- 
fore leave  as  I  find  it." 

This,  on  the  whole,,  he  has  done;  for, 
though  a  prose  heading  runs  before  every 
page,  with  a  knowing  wink  to  the  reader, 
the  mystery  is  not  cleared  up.  As  the 
view  dissolves  with  every  turn  of  a  leaf, 
the  showman  says,  confidentially, — "  Now 
you  shall  see  how  a  poet's  soul  comes  into 
play, — how  he  succeeds  a  little,  but  fails 
more, — tries  again,  is  no  better  satisfied, — 

"  Because    perceptions  whole,   like    that  he 

sought 

To  clothe,  reject  so  pure  a  work  of  thought 
As  language:  thought  may  take  perception's 

place, 

But  hardly  coexist  in  any  case, 
Being  its  mere  presentment,  —  of  the  whole 
By  parts,  the  simultaneous  and  the  sole 
By  the  successive  and  the  many.    Lacks 
The  crowd  perception?  " 

We  fear  so ;  at  any  rate,  the  exhibition  fails, 
because  the  showtnan  cannot  furnish  brains 
to  his  commentary.  The  man  who  can 
read  "  Sordello"  is  little  helped  by  these 
headings,  and  the  man  who  cannot  is  soon 
distracted  by  continual  disappointment.  We 
think  he  will  end  by  reading  only  the  head- 
ings. And  they  doubtless  are  the  best 
for  him.  Otherwise,  under  the  cerebral 
struggle  to  perceive  how  the  prose  inter- 
prets the  poetry,  he  might  become  the  idiot 
that  Douglas  Jerrold  exclaimed  that  he 
was  at  his  first  trial  of  "  Sordello." 

There  has  been  a  careful  overhauling 
of  the  punctuation,  with  benefit  to  the 
text.  Many  lines  have  been  altered,  some- 
times to  the  comfort  of  the  reader ;  and 
about  a  hundred  fresh  lines  have  been  in- 
terpolated here  and  there,  to  the  weaken- 
ing, we  think,  of  the  dramatic  vigor  of 
nearly  every  place  that  is  thus  handled. 
Many  readers  will,  however,  find  this  com- 
pensated by  an  increased  clearness  of  the 
sense.  On  page  131  (page  152,  first  edi- 
tion) there  is  an  improved  manipulation 
of  the  simile  of  the  dwarf  palm  ;  and  four 
lines  before  the  last  one  on  page  147  (page 
171,  first  edition)  lighten  up  the  thought. 
So  there  are  eight  lines  placed  to  advan- 
tage after  "  Sordello,  wake ! "  on  page  152 
(page  176).  But,  on  the  whole,  what  Mr. 
Browning  first  imagined  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with,  and  he  must  generously  trust 


the  elements  of  his  own  fine  genius  to  do 
justice  to  his  thought  with  all  people  who 
would  not  thank  him  to  furnish  an  inter- 
preter. 

One  day  we  argued  earnestly  for  Brown- 
ing with  a  man  who  said  it  was  fatal  to  the 
poetry  that  it  needed  an  argument,  and 
that  he  did  not  want  to  earn  the  quickening 
of  his  imagination  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 

—  he  could  gather  the  same  thought  and 
beauty  in  less  break-neck  places, —  all  the 
profit  was  expended  in  mental  gymnastics, 

—  in  short, 

"  The  man  can't  stoop 
To  sing  us  out,  quoth  he,  a  mere  romance ; 
He  'd  fain  do  better  than  the  best,  enhance 
The  subjects'  rarity,  work  problems  out 
Therewith :  now,  you  're  a  bard,  a  bard  past 

doubt, 

And  no  philosopher;  why  introduce 
Crotchets  like  these  ?  fine,  sprely,  but  no  use 
In  poetry,  —  which  still  must  be,  to  strike, 
Based  upon  common  sense ;  there  's  nothing 

like 
Appealing  to  our  nature !  " 

Find  the  rest  of  Mr.  Average's  argument 
on  page  67. 

These  objections  to  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Browning,  which  the  dense,  involved,  and 
metaphysical  treatment  of  "  Sordello  "  first 
suggested  to  the  public,  are  made  to  ap- 
ply to  all  his  subsequent  writings.  We 
concede  that  "  Sordello  "  over-refines,  and 
that,  after  reading  it,  "  who  would  has  heard 
Sordello's  story  told,"  but  who  would  not 
and  could  not  has  probably  not  heard  it. 
The  very  time  of  the  poem,  which  is  put 
several  centuries  back  amid  the  scenery  of 
the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  feuds,  as  if  to 
make  the  struggle  of  a  humane  and  poetic 
soul  to  grow,  to  become  recognized,  to  find 
a  place  and  purpose,  seem  still  more  pre- 
mature, puzzles  the  reader  with  remote  al- 
lusions, with  names  that  belong  to  obscure 
Italian  narrative,  with  motives  and  events 
that  require  historical  analysis.  The  poem 
is  impatient  with  those  very  things  which 
make  the  environment  of  the  bard  Sor- 
dello, and  treats  them  in  curt  lines.  A 
character  is  jammed  into  a  sentence,  like  a 
witch  into  a  snuff-box,  the  didactic  parts 
grow  metaphysical,  and  the  life  of  Sor- 
dello does  not  fuse  the  events  of  the  poem 
into  one  long  rhythm.  He  thinks  and 
dreams  apart,  and  Palma's  ambition  for  him 
is  an  aside,  and  the  events  swing  their  arms 
and  strike  fiery  and  cruel  blows  with  Sor- 
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dello  absent.  Considering  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's intent,  there  is  a  fine  poetic  success 
in  this  very  fault  of  the  poem,  but  it  is  not 
a  plain  one,  and  is  an  after-thought  of  the 
critic.  The  numerous  splendid  pages  in 
"  Sordello  "  do  nothing  towards  making 
one  complete  impression  which  cannot  be 
evaded.  Naddo,  the  genius-haunter,  would 
complain,  that,  in  struggling  out  towards 
these  aisles  of  beauty,  he  had  seriously  com- 
promised his  clothing  in  the  underbrush. 

But  the  faults  which  characterize  "  Sor- 
dello "  are  not  prevalent  in  the  subse- 
quent writings  which  are  loosely  accused 
of  them.  They  become  afterwards  ex- 
ceptional, they  vein  here  and  there  the 
surface,  and  Mr.  Average  stumbles  over 
them  and  proceeds  no  farther.  Still,  Mr. 
Browning's  verse  is  not  easy  reading.  He 
is  economical  of  words  to  the  point  of  har- 
mony ;  but  what  a  hypocrite  he  would  be, 
if  he  used  more  !  He  brings  you  meaning, 
if  you  bring  him  mind  ;  and  there  is  Tup- 
per  outside,  if  you  don't  care  to  trouble 
yourself.  In  saying  this  we  are  not  arro- 
gant at  all,  for  there  is  a  large  and  widening 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Browning's  thought. 
Perhaps  a  whole  generation  of  readers  will 
fretfully  break  itself  upon  his  style,  and 
pass  away,  before  the.  mind  hails  with  ease 
his  merits.  But  is  Shakspeare's  verse  easy 
reading?  Not  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  his 
level  of  common  sense,  the  artlessness  of  his 
passion"  and  the  broad  simplicity  of  a  great 
imagination,  that  causeth  its  sun  to  shine 
on  the  evil  and  the  good.  It  was  easy 
reading  to  Ben  Jonson,  to  Milton,  and  to 
Chapman ;  it  took  "  Eliza  and  our  James  "  ; 
it  had  more  theatrical  success  than  the 
scholarly  plays  of  Jonson  :  but  two  or  three 
centuries  have  exhausted  neither  his  com- 
mentators nor  the  subtile  parts  that  need  a 
comment.  A  good  deal  of  Shakspeare  is 
read,  but  the  rest  is  caviare  to  the  multi- 
tude. We  need  not  comfort  ourselves  on 
the  facility  with  which  we  take  his  name 
in  vain.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  Shakspeare's  thought  is  inwardly  tasted 
by  as  many  people  as  enjoy  the  subtilty  of 
Robert  Browning.  Shakspeare  has  broad- 
er places  over  which  the  waters  lie,  sweet 
and  warm,  to  tempt  disporting  crowds, 
and  places  deep  as  human  nature,  upon 
whose  brink  the  pleasure-seekers  peer  and 
shudder.  But  if  Mr.  Browning  had  a  the- 
atrical ability  equal  to  his  dramatic,  and 
were  content  to  exhibit  a  greater  number  of 


the  stock-figures  of  humanity,  men  would 
say  that  here  again  they  had  love  that  mad- 
dened and  grief  that  shattered,  murdering 
ambition,  humorous  weakness,  and  imagi- 
nation that  remarries  man  and  Nature. 

Mr.  Browning's  literary  and  artistic  al- 
lusions prevent  a  ready  appreciation  of  his 
genius.  "  Sordello  "  needs  a  key.  How 
many  friends,  "  elect  chiefly  for  love," 
have  spent  time  burrowing  in  encyclopae- 
dias, manuals  of  history,  old  biographies, 
dictionaries  of  painting,  and  the  like,  for  ex- 
planations of  the  remote  knowledge  which 
Mr.  Browning  uses  as  if  it  had  been  left 
at  the  door  with  the  morning  paper  !  On 
the  very  first  page,  who  is  "  Pentapolin, 
named  o'  the  Naked  Arm  "1  If  a  man 
had  just  read  Don  Quixote,  he  might  sin- 
gle out  Pentapolin.  Taurello  and  Ecelin 
were  not  familiar,  —  nor  the  politics  of  Ve- 
rona, Padua,  Ferrara,  six  hundred  years 
ago.  There  was  not  a  lively  sympathy 
with  Sordello  himself.  Who  were  the 
"  Pisan  pair  "  ?  Lanzi's  pages  were  turn- 
ed up  to  discover.  And  Greek  scholars 
recognized  the  "  Loxian."  But  any  read- 
er might  be  pardoned  for  not  at  once  di- 
vining that  the  double  rillet  of  minstrelsy, 
on  page  37,  was  the  Troubadour  and  the 
Trouvere,  nor  for  refusing  to  read  pages 
155  and  156  without  a  tolerable  oufit  of  in- 
formation upon  the  historical  points  and 
personages  there  catalogued. 

There  are  not  a  few  pages  that  appeal 
like  a  long  stretch  of  prose  suddenly  brok- 
en up  and  jammed  m  the  current ;  some 
of  the  ends  stick  out,  some  have  gone  un- 
der, the  sense  has  grown  hummocky,  and 
the  reader's  whole  faculty  turns  to  picking 
his  way.  Take,  for  instance,  page  95,  of 
which  we  have  prepared  a  translation,  but 
considerately  withhold  it. 

But  turn  now  to  the  famous  marble  font, 
sculptured  afresh  in  those  perfect  lines 
which  begin  at  the  middle  of  page  16,  with 
the  picture  of  the  Castle  Goito  and  the 
maple  -panelled  room.  Here  the  boy  Sor- 
dello comes  every  eve,  to  visit  the  marble 
standing  in  the  midst,  to  watch  the  mute 
penance  of  the  Caryatides,  who  flush  with 
the  dawn  of  his  imagination.  Read  the 
description  of  his  childhood,  from  page  25, 
and  the  delights  of  his  opening  fancy  :  — 

"  He  o'er-festooning  every  interval, 
As  the  adventurous  spider,  making  light 
Of  distance,  shoots  her  threads  from  depth 
to  height, 
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From  barbican  to  battlement;  so  flung 
Fantasies  forth  and  in  their  centre  swung 
Our  architect,  —  the  breezy  morning  fresh 
Above,  and  merry,  — all  his  waving  mesh 
Laughing  with  lucid  dew-drops  rainbow- 
edged." 

All  these  pages  are  filled  with  poetry ; 
the  reflective  element  does  not  dominate  se- 
verely. Bordello's  youthful  genius  craves 
sympathy,  and  he  finds  it  by  investing 
Nature  with  fanciful  forms  and  attributes. 
He  is  Apollo, — "  that  shall  be  the  name." 
How  he  ransacks  the  world  for  his  youth's 
outfit,  as  he  climbs  the  ravine  in  the  June 
weather,  and  emerges  into  the  forest,  which 
tries  "  old  surprises  on  him,"  amid  which 
he  lingers,  deep  in  the  stratagems  of  hia 
own  fancy,  till 

"  aloft  would  hang 

White  summer-lightnings;  as  it  sank  and 
sprang 

To  measure,  that  whole  palpitating  breast 

Of  heaven,  't  was  Apollo,  Nature  prest 

At  eve  to  worship." 

Then  comes  a  portrait  of  Palma,  done 
with  Titian's  brush  and  manner.  As  we 
turn  the  leaves  where  favorite  passages 
lie  brilliantly  athwart  the  faded  politics  of 
an  old  story,  we  are  tempted  to  try  spin- 
ning its  thread  again  for  the  sake  of  hold- 
ing up  these  lines,  which  are  among  the 
most  delicate  and  sumptuous  that  Mr. 
Browning  ever  wrote.  But  room  is  at 
present  dear  as  paper.  Only  turn,  for  in- 
stance, to  pages  39-45,  72-74,  the  pictu- 
resque scenes  on  pages  84,  85,  the  opening 
of  Book  IV.,  Salinguerra's  portrait,  like  an 
old  picture  of  Florence,  on  page  127,  and 
lines  single  and  by  the  half-dozen  every- 
where. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Straffbrd"  is  one  of  Mr. 
Browning's  earliest  compositions.  It  was 
once  placed  upon  the  stage  by  Mr.  Mac- 
ready,  but  it  is  no  more  of  an  acting  play 
than  all  the  other  pieces  of  Mr.  Browning, 
and  is  too  political  to  be  good  reading.  The 
characters  seem  to  be  merely  reporting  the 
condition  of  parties  under  Charles  I. ;  this 
and  the  struggle  of  the  King  with  the  Par- 
liament are  told,  but  are  not  represented, 
the  passions  of  the  piece  belong  too  ex- 
clusively to  the  caucus  and  the  council- 
chamber,  and  even  the  way  in  which  the 
King  sacrifices  Strafford  does  not  dramati- 
cally appear.  In  the  last  act,  there  is  much 
tenderness  in  the  contrast  of  Strafford's 
doom  with  the  unconsciousness  of  his  chil- 


dren, and  pathos  in  his  confidence  to  the 
last  moment  that  the  King  will  protect  him. 
The  dialogue  is  generally  too  abrupt  and 
exclamatory.  Vane  speaks  well  on  page 
222,  and  Hampden  on  page  231,  and  there 
are  two  good  scenes  between  Charles  and 
Strafford,  where  the  King's  irresolution  ap- 
pears against  the  Earl's  devotedness.  The 
closing  scene  of  Act  IV.  has  the  dramatic 
form,  but  it  is  interfused  with  mere  civil 
commotion  instead  of  color,  and  the  mo- 
tive is  a  transient  one,  important  only  to 
the  historian.  But  we  need  not  multiply 
words  over  that  one  of  all  his  compositions 
which  Mr.  Browning  probably  now  re- 
spects the  least. 

"  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter-Day  "  is  a 
beautiful  poem,  filled  with  thought,  humor, 
and  imagination.  The  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss  was  never  so  well  analyzed  as  in  the 
tilting  lines  from  page  353  to  361.  And 
there  is  good  theology  in  this  :  — 
"  Take  all  in  a  word :  the  truth  in  God's  breast 

Lies  trace  for  trace  upon  ours  impressed; 

Though  He  is  so  bright  and  we  so  dim, 

We  are  made  in  His  image  to  witness  Him ; 

And  were  no  eye  in  us  to  tell, 

Instructed  by  no  inner  sense, 

The  light  of  heaven  from  the  dark  of  hell, 

That  light  would  want  its  evidence,"  etc. 

Naddo  will  doubtless  tell  us  that  this  poem 
is  not  built  broadly  on  the  human  heart ; 
there  is  too  much  discussion  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  becoming  a  Christian,  and  the 
subtile  genius  flits  so  quickly  through  the 
lines  that  an  ordinary  butterfly-net  does 
not  catch  it.  That  is  well  for  the  genius. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  human 
heart  will  always  find  in  this  great  poem 
the  solemn  and  glorious  things  that  belong 
to  it,  and  more  and  more  so  as  new  and 
clearer  thought  is  born  into  the  world  to 
read  it.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  read 
than  "  Paradise  Lost,"  while  its  scenery 
is  less  conventional,  and  the  longings  of  a 
religious  heart  are  taken  by  a  bold  imagi- 
nation into  serene  and  starry  skies. 


A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

WATER  and  the  science  of  Physiology 
are  both  good  things.  But  water  is  one 
thing  to  drink,  and  another  to  be  drowned 
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in.  In  like  manner,  though  Physiology  is 
a  large  and  noble  science  and  a  yet  larger 
symbol,  furnishing  analogies  to  the  thinker 
quite  as  often  as  uses  to  the  medical  doc- 
tor, nevertheless,  Physiology  in  the  form  of 
a  deluge,  overflowing,  swamping,  drown- 
ing almost  everything  else,  and  leaving  on- 
ly Body,  the  sole  ark,  afloat,  —this  is  a  gift 
which  we  are  able  to  receive  with  a  grati- 
tude not  by  any  means  unspeakable.  And 
such,  very  nearly,  is  the  contribution  to 
modern  thought  which  the  author  of  the 
above  work  endeavors  to  make.  He  holds 
Physiology  to  be  coextensive  with  Man, 
and  would  prove  the  fact  by  including  His- 
tory in  its  laws. 

In  truth,  however,  it  is  a  pretty  thin  sort 
of  Physiology  to  which  this  extension  is  to 
be  given,  —  resembling  water  in  this  re- 
spect also.  Our  physiological  philosopher 
seeks  to  prove  (in  631  octavo  pages)  that 
there  are  in  history  five  perpetually  recur- 
ring epochs,  answering  —  the  reader  will 
please  consider  —  to  the  Infancy,  Child- 
hood, Youth,  Maturity,  and  Old  Age  of 
the  individual  body.  So  much,  therefore, 
as  one  would  know  concerning  Physiology 
in  its  application  to  the  individual  body,  in 
virtue  of  being  aware  that  men  pass  from 
infancy  to  age,  thus  much  does  Dr.  Dra- 
per propose  to  teach  his  readers  concern- 
ing the  said  science  in  its  application  to 
History.  Add  now  that  his  induction  rests 
almost  wholly  on  two  main  instances,  of 
which  one  is  yet  incomplete !  Should  one, 
therefore,  say  that  his  logic  is  somewhat 
precipitate,  and  his  "  science  "  somewhat 
lacking  in  matter,  he  would  appear  not  to 
prefer  a  wholly  groundless  charge. 

Were  Dr.  Draper  simply  giving  a  His- 
tory of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,  he  could,  of  course,  relate  only 
such  facts  as  exist ;  and  should  it  appear 
that  this  history  has  but  two  cycles,  one 
of  them  incomplete,  he  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  make  more.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  His  "  history  "  is  purely  a  piece 
of  polemic.  His  aim  is  to  establish  a  for- 
mula for  all  history,  past,  present,  and  to 
come  ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  paucity  of  in- 
stances on  which  his  induction  rests  be- 
comes worthy  of  comment. 

And  this  disproportion  between  induc- 
tion and  conclusion  becomes  still  more 
glaring,  when  it  is  observed  that  he  ex- 
pects his  formula  for  all  history  to  carry 
an  inference  much  larger  than  itself.  Dr. 


Draper  is  devoted  to  a  materialistic  philos- 
ophy, and  his  moving  purpose  is  to  propa- 
gate this.  He  holds  that  Psychology  must 
be  an  inference  from  Physiology,— that  the 
whole  science  of  Man  is  included  in  a  sci- 
ence of  his  body.  His  two  perpetual  aims 
are,  first,  to  absorb  all  physical  science  in 
theoretical  materialism, — second,  to  absorb 
all  history  in  physical  science.  And  be- 
side the  ambition  of  his  aims  one  must 
say  that  his  logic  has  an  air  of  slender- 
ness. 

This  work,  then,  may  be  described  as  a 
review  of  European  history,  written  in  obe- 
dience to  two  primary  and  two  secondary 
assumptions,  as  follows  :  — 

Primary  Assumptions :  First,  that  man  is 
fully  determined  by  his  "  corporeal  organ- 
ization " ;  second,  that  all  corporeal  organ- 
izations, with  then:  whole  variety  and  char- 
acter, are  due  solely  to  "external  situa- 
tions." 

Secondary  Assumptions :  First,  that  physi- 
cal science  (under  submission  to  material- 
istic interpretations)  is  the  only  satisfac- 
tory intellectual  result  in  history,  being  the 
only  pure  product  of  "  reason  " ;  second, 
that  "  reason  "  alone  represents  the  adult 
stage  of  the  human  mind,— "faith  "  being 
simply  immature  mental  action,  and  "  in- 
quiry "  belonging  to  a  stage  of  intellect 
still  less  mature,— in  fact,  to  its  mere  child- 
ishness. 

The  position  thus  assigned  to  inquiry  is 
very  significant  of  the  theoretic  precipi- 
tancy which  is  one  of  Dr.  Draper's  prom- 
inent characteristics.  His  mind  is  afflicted 
with  that  disease  which  physicians  call 
"  premature  digestion."  Inquiry,  which  is 
the  perpetual  tap  -  root  of  science,  he  sepa- 
rates wholly  from  science,  stigmatizes  it  as 
the  mere  token  of  intellectual  childhood ; 
and  this  not  in  the  haste  of  an  epithet  or 
heat  of  a  paragraph,  but  as  a  fixed  part  of 
his  scheme  of  history  and  of  mind.  The 
reason  is  found  hi  his  own  intellectual  hab- 
its. And  the  savage  fury  with  which  he 
plies  his  critical  bludgeon  upon  Lord  Ba- 
con is  due,  not  so  much  to  that  great 
man's  infirmities,  nor  even  to  his  posses- 
sion of  intellectual  qualities  which  our  au- 
thor cannot  appreciate  and  must  there- 
fore disparage,  as  to  the  profound  conse- 
cration of  Inquiry,  which  it  was  one  grand 
aim  of  his  life  to  make. 

His  assumptions  made,  Dr.  Draper  pro- 
ceeds to  "  break  "  and  train  history  into 
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their  service,  much  after  the  old  fashion 
of  "  breaking  "  colts.  First,  he  mounts  the 
history  of  Greece.  And  now  what  a  dust ! 
What  are  centaurs  to  a  savant  on  his  hob- 
by ?  To  see  him  among  the  mythic  imag- 
inations of  the  sweet  old  land  !  He  goes 
butting  and  plunging  through  them  with 
the  headiness  of  a  he-goat,  another  monster 
added  to  those  of  which  antique  fancy  had 
prattled. 

He  has  collected  many  facts  respecting 
ancient  thought,  (for  his  industry  is  laud- 
able,) but  the  evil  is  that  he  has  no  real 
use  for  his  facts  when  obtained.  Think  of 
finding  in  an  elaborate  "  History  of  the  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe  "  no  use 
for  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey  "  but  that 
of  bolstering  up  the  proposition  that  there 
was  in  Greece  an  age  of  unreasoning  cre- 
dulity I  It  is  like  employing  Jove  to  turn 
a  spit  or  to  set  up  tenpins.  Everywhere, 
save  in  a  single  direction,  and  that  of  sec- 
ondary importance  with  respect  to  antique 
thought,  he  practises  the  same  enormous 
waste  of  material.  Socrates  is  a  mere  block 
in  his  way,  which  he  treats  with  nothing 
finer  than  a  crow-bar.  Socrates  had  set  a 
higher  value  on  ethical  philosophy,  deriv- 
ed from  the  consciousness  of  man,  than  on 
physical  science ;  consequently,  Dr.  Dra- 
per's choice  must  be  between  treating  him 
weakly  and  treating  him  brutally ;  he 
chooses  the  latter,  and  plays  his  rdle  with 
vigor,  —  talks  of  his  "  lecherous  counte- 
nance," and  calls  him  "  infidel "  and  "  hyp- 
ocrite." Plato  he  treats  with  more  re- 
spect, but  scarcely  with  more  intelligence. 
He  makes  an  inventory  of  Plato's  opinions, 
as  a  shopman  might  of  his  goods  ;  and  does 
it  with  an  air  which  says,  "  He  who  buys 
these  gets  cheated,"  while  occasionally  he 
cannot  help  breaking  out  into  an  expres- 
sion of  impatience.  Indeed,  not  only  Pla- 
to, but  Athens  itself,  represents  to  Dr.  Dra- 
per's mind  the  mere  raw  youth,  the  mere 
ambitious  immaturity  of  Grecian  intellect, 
amusing  itself  with  "  faith  "  because  inca- 
pable of  "  reason."  He  finds  its  higher  and 
only  rational  stage  at  Alexandria,  at  Syra- 
cuse, or  wherever  results  in  physical  sci- 
ence were  attained.  In  Aristotle,  indeed, 
he  is  able  to  have  some  complacency,  since 
the  Stagirite  is  in  a  degree  "  physiologi- 
cal." But  this  pleasure  is  partial,  for  Ar- 
istotle has  the  trick  of  eminent  intelligen- 
ces, and  must  needs  presently  spread  his 
pinions  and  launch  forth  into  the  great  skies 


of  speculation  ;  whereupon,  albeit  he  fliea 
low,  almost  touching  the  earth  with  the 
tips  of  his  wings,  our  physiological  philoso- 
pher begins  to  pish  and  pshaw. 

In  his  treatment  of  modern  or  post-Ro- 
man history,  Dr.  Draper  goes  over  new 
ground  in  much  the  same  spirit.  He  seems, 
indeed,  nearer  to  his  facts,  deals  more  with 
actual  life,  is  more  lively,  graphic,  engag- 
ing, and  has  not  that  air  of  an  intellectual 
shopman  making  an  inventory.  Consider- 
ed as  a  general  review  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  written  chiefly  in  the  interest  of 
physical  science,  but  also  in  marked  oppo- 
sition to  Roman  Catholicism,  it  might  pass 
unchallenged  and  not  without  praise.  But 
considered  as  a  final  scientific  interpreta- 
tion of  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  its  short- 
comings are  simply  immeasurable.  The 
history  of  Europe,  from  the  fusion  of  the 
Christian  impulse  with  Roman  imperial- 
ism to  the  time  of  Columbus,  Copernicus, 
and  Luther,  is  the  history  of  a  grand  relig- 
ious idealism  established  over  men's  heads  in 
the  form  of  an  institution,  because  too  great 
to  be  held  in  solution  by  their  thoughts. 
Of  such  a  matter  the  writer  in  question 
could  give  no  other  than  a  very  inadequate 
account.  Wanting  that  which  is  highest 
in  the  reason  of  man,  namely,  imaginative 
intellect,  he  has  no  natural  fitness  for  ex- 
plaining such  a  fact ;  while  his  unconscious- 
ness of  any  such  deficiency,  his  persua- 
sion that  an  imagination  and  a  delusion  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  his  extreme  dog- 
matic momentum  cause  him  to  handle  it 
with  all  the  confidence  of  commanding 
power. 

Considered,  again,  as  a  polemic  to  the 
point  that  history  revolves  forever  through 
five  recurring  epochs,  and  that,  as  our  civ- 
ilization has  been  now  four  centuries  in  the 
"  age  of  reason,"  it  must  next  (and  prob- 
ably soon)  pass  into  the  fifth  stage,  that 
of  decrepitude,  and  therifce  into  infantile 
credulity  and  imbecility  once  more,— as  a 
demonstration  that  history  is  such  a  Sisy- 
phus, his  induction  is  weak  even  to  flimsi- 
ness. 

But  on  approaching  times  yet  more 
modern,  the  dominating  predilection  of  the 
writer  no  longer  misleads  him  ;  it  guides 
him,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  truth.  For  of 
the  last  four  centuries  the  grand  affirma- 
tive fact  is  the  rise  of  physical  science.  Or 
rather,  perhaps,  one  should  say  that  it  was 
the  grand  fact  until  some  fifty  years  ago. 
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Science  is  still  making  progress ;  indeed, 
leaving  out  of  sight  one  or  two  great 
Newtonian  steps,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
advancing  more  rapidly  than  ever.  But 
now  at  length  its  spiritual  correlative  be- 
gins to  emerge,  and  a  new  epoch  forms 
itself,  as  we  fully  believe,  in  the  history 
of  humanity. 

In  celebrating  this  birth  and  growth  of 
science,  in  treating  it  as  the  central  and 
commanding  fact  of  modern  times,  and  in 
suggesting  the  vast  modification  of  beliefs 
and  habits  of  thought  which  this  must  ef- 
fect, Dr.  Draper  has  a  large  theme,  and  he 
treats  it  con  ainore.  In  this  respect,  his  book 
has  value,  and  is  worth  its  cost  to  himself 
and  his  readers.  In  some  branches  of  sci- 
ence, moreover,  as  in  Physiology,  and  in 
questions  of  vital  organization  generally,  he 
is  to  be  named  among  the  authorities,  and 
we  gladly  attend  when  he  raises  his  voice. 

Yet  even  in  respect  to  this  feature,  his 
work  cannot  be  praised  without  reserve. 
Though  a  man  of  scientific  eminence,  yet 
in  the  pure  and  open  spirit  of  science  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  write.  He  is  a  dog- 
matist, a  controversialist,  a  propagandist. 
No  matter  of  what  science  he  treats,  his 
exposition  ever  has  an  aim  beyond  itself. 
It  is  always  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  that 
end  is  always  a  dogma.  For  example,  he 
had  written  a  work  on  Human  Physiol- 
ogy ;  and  in  the  present  volume  he  avows 
that  his  "main  object"  therein  was  to 
"  enforce  the  doctrine  "  of  the  "  absolute 
dominion  of  physical  agents  over  organic 
forms  as  the  fundamental  principle  in  all 
the  sciences  of  organization."  This  "main 
object "  is  no  less  dear  to  him  in  the  work 
immediately  under  consideration.  He  still 
teaches  that  the  primitive  cell,  with  which, 
it  is  supposed,  all  organisms  begin,  is  in 
all  the  same,  but,  being  placed  in  different 
situations,  is  developed  here  into  a  man, 
and  there  into  a  mushroom.  "  The  off- 
spring," he  says,  not  without  oracular 
twang,  "  is  like  its  parent,  not  because  it 
includes  an  immortal  typical  form,  but  be- 
cause it  is  exposed  in  development  to  the 
same  conditions  as  was  its  parent."  Behold 
a  cheap  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  life  ! 
If  one  inquire  how  the  vast  variety  of  pa- 
rental conditions  was  obtained,  Dr.  Draper 
is  ready  with  his  answer :  — "A  suitableness 
of  external  situation  called  them  forth," 
quoth  he.  An  explanation  nebulous  enough 
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Behold,  therefore,  a  whole  universe  of 
life  constructed  by  "  Situations  " !  "  Sit- 
uations "  are  the  new  Elohim.  They  say 
to  each  other,  "  Let  us  make  man  " ;  and 
they  do  it!  But  they  cannot  say,  "Let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  image  " ;  for  they 
have  no  image.  No  matter :  they  succeed 
all  the  same  in  giving  one  to  man !  Won- 
derful "  Situations  "  !  Who  will  set  up  an 
altar  to  almighty  "  Situations  "  ? 

We  have  ourselves  a  somewhat  Benja- 
mite  tongue  for  pronouncing  the  popular 
shibboleths,  but,  verily,  we  would  sooner 
try  the  crookedest  of  them  all  than  endeav- 
or to  persuade  ourselves  that  in  a  uni- 
verse wherein  no  creative  idea  lives  and 
acts  "  external  situations  "  can  ''call  forth" 
life  and  all  its  forms.  We  can  understand 
that  a  divine,  creative  idea  may  develop 
itself  under  fixed  conditions,  as  the  repro- 
ductive element  in  opposite  sexes  may,  un- 
der fixed  conditions,  prove  its  resources ; 
but  how,  in  a  universe  devoid  of  any  pro- 
ductive thought,  "  external  situations  "  can 
produce  definite  and  animate  forms,  is,  to 
our  feeble  minds,  incomprehensible.  Ver- 
ily, therefore,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  new  gods.  The  materialistic 
savans  may  cry  Pagani  at  us,  if  they  will  ; 
but  we  shall  surely  continue  to  kneel  at 
the  old  altars,  unless  something  other  than 
the  said  "  Situations  "  can  be  offered  us  in 
exchange. 

We  complain  of  Dr.  Draper  that  he  does 
not  write  in  the  spirit  of  science,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  dogmatism.  We  complain  of  him, 
that,  when  he  ostensibly  attempts  a  piece  of 
pure  scientific  exposition,  his  thought  al- 
ways has  a  squint,  a  boomerang  obliquity ; 
it  is  afflicted  with  strabismus,  and  never  looks 
where  it  seems  to  look.  He  approaches 
history  only  to  subject  it  to  the  service  of 
certain  pet  opinions  already  formed  before 
his  inspection  of  history  began.  He  seeks 
only  to  make  it  an  instrument  for  the  prop- 
agation of  these.  He  is  a  philosophical  his- 
torian in  the  same  sense  that  Bossuet  was 
a  philosophical  historian.  Each  of  these 
seeks  to  subject  history  to  a  dogma.  The 
dogma  of  Bossuet  is  Papal  Catholicism ; 
that  of  Dr.  Draper  is  the  creative  suprem- 
acy of  "  Situations  "  and  "  the  insignifi- 
cance of  man  in  the  universe." 

It  is  quite  proper  for  Dr.  Draper  to  ap- 
pear as  a  polemic  in  science,  if  he  will.  It 
is  not  advocacy  per  se  of  which  we  com- 
plain ;  it  is  advocacy  with  a  squint,  advo- 
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cacy  round  a  corner.  If  he  wishes  to  prove 
the  creative  efficacy  of  "  Situations,"  let 
him  do  so ;  but  let  him  not  in  doing  so 
seem  to  be  offering  an  impartial  exposition 
of  Human  Physiology.  If  he  wishes  to 
prove  that  physical  science  is  the  only  ra- 
tional tiling  in  the  world,  he  may  try ;  but 
let  him  not  assume  to  be  writing  a  history 
of  intellectual  development.  If  he  would 
convince  us  that  history  has  epochs  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  individual  life,  we  will 
listen  ;  but  we  shall  listen  with  impatience, 
if  it  appear  after  all  that  he  is  merely  seek- 
ing, under  cover  of  this  proposition,  to  fur- 
ther a  low  materialistic  dogma,  and  con- 
vince us  of  "  man's  insignificance  in  the 
universe." 

We  are  open  to  all  reasonings.  Any  de- 
cent man,  who  has  honorably  gone  through 
with  his  Pythagorean  lustrum  of  silence 
and  thought,  shall,  by  our  voice,  have  his 
turn  on  the  world's  tribune ;  and  if  he  be 
honest,  he  shall  lose  nothing  by  it.  But 
we  hate  indirections.  We  hate  the  preten- 
sion implied  in  assuming  to  be  an  authori- 
tative expounder,  when  one  is  only  an  ad- 
vocate. And,  still  further,  we  shall  always 
resist  any-man's  attempt  to  make  his  facts 
go  for  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are 
worth.  Let  him  call  his  ten  ten,  and  it 
shall  pass  for  ten  ;  but  if  he  insist  on  call- 
ing it  a  thousand,  we  shall  not  acquiesce. 
The  science  of  Physiology  is  just  out  of  its 
babyhood.  Of  the  nervous  system  in  par- 
ticular —  of  its  physiology  and  pathology 
alike— our  knowledge  is  extremely  imma- 
ture. We  are  just  beginning,  indeed,  to 
know  anything  scientifically  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  attempt  in  behalf  of  that  little 
to  banish  spiritual  philosophy  out  of  the 
world,  and  to  silence  forever  the  voice  of 
Human  Consciousness,  is  a  piece  of  pre- 
tension on  behalf  of  which  we  decline  to 
strain  our  hospitality. 

Our  notice  of  this  work  would,  however, 
be  both  incomplete  and  unjust,  did  we  for- 
bear to  say,  that,  in  its  avowed  idea,  the 
author  has  got  hold  of  a  genuine  analogy. 
Not  that  we  approve  the  details  of  his 
scheme  ;  the  details,  we  verily  believe,  are 
as  nearly  all  wrong  as  an  able  and  studi- 
ous man  could  make  them.  But  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  a  correspondence  between  in- 
dividual and  social  life,  of  an  organic  ex- 
istence in  civilizations  and  a  consequent 
subjection  to  the  law  of  organisms,  is  a 
rich  mine,  and  one  that  will  sooner  or  later 


be  worked  to  profit.  And  the  definite,  em- 
phatic announcement  of  it  in  Dr.  Draper's 
work,  however  awkwardly  done,  suffices  to 
make  the  work  one  of  grave  importance. 

Every  system  of  civilization  is  in  some 
degree  special.  None  is  universal;  none 
represents  purely  the  spirit  of  humanity  ; 
none  contains  all  the  possibilities  of  socie- 
ty. Not  being  universal,  none  can  be,  in 
its  form,  perpetual.  The  universal  asserts 
its  supremacy  ;  all  that  is  partial  must  be 
temporary.  The  human  spirit  takes  back, 
as  it  were,  into  its  bosom  each  sally  of  civ- 
ilization before  pulsing  anew.  Thus,  even 
on  their  ideal  side,  civilizations  have  their 
law  of  limitation  ;  and  to  know  what  this 
law  of  limitation  definitely  is  constitutes 
now  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of  the  world. 
We  believe,  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  dura- 
tion of  a  civilization  is  proportioned  to  its 
depth  and  breadth,  — that  is,  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  represents  the  total  resource 
and  possibility  of  the  human  spirit. 

Again,  every  system  of  civilization  has 
a  body,  an  institution,  an  established  and 
outward  interpretation  of  social  relation- 
ship. In  respect  to  this  it  is  mortal.  In 
respect  to  this  it  has  a  law  of  growth  and 
decay.  In  respect  to  this,  moreover,  it  is 
subject  to  what  we  call  accident,  the  chan- 
ces of  the  world.  In  fine,  the  bodies  of 
individuals  and  of  civilizations,  the  fixed 
forms,  that  is,  in  which  they  are  institut- 
ed, serve  the  same  uses  and  obey  the  same 
law. 

Now  a  work  which  should  deal  in  a 
really  great  and  profound  way  with  this 
corpus  of  civilizations, — not  spending  itself 
in  a  mere  tedious,  endless  demonstration 
that  such  corpus  exists,  and  has  therefore 
its  youth  and  its  age,  but  really  explain- 
ing its  physiology  and  pathology,— such  a 
work  would  be  no  less  than  a  benefaction 
to  the  human  race.  And  in  such  a  work 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  points 
would  be  this,  —  that  the  spirit  of  civiliza- 
tions has  a  certain  power  of  changing  the 
form  of  its  body  by  successive  partial  re- 
jections and  remouldings  ;  and  the  degree 
in  which  they  prove  capable  of  this  con- 
tinuous palingmesia  is  one  important  meas- 
ure of  their  depth  and  determinant  of  their 
duration. 

For  writing  such  a  work  we  do  not 
think  Dr.  Draper  perfectly  qualified.  For 
this  we  find  in  him  no  tokens  of  an  intelli- 
gence sufficiently  subtile,  penetrating,  and 
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profound.  He  is,  moreover,  too  heady  .and 
too  well  cased  in  his  materialistic  strait- 
waistcoat.  Nevertheless,  his  book  carries 
in  it  a  certain  large  suggestion ;  it  con- 
tains many  excellent  observations ;  its"  tone 
is  unexceptionable ;  the  style  is  firm  and 
clear,  though  heavy  and  disfigured  by  such 
intolerable  barbarisms  as  "commence  to" 
walk,  talk,  or  the  like,  —  the  use  of  the 
infinitive  instead  of  the  participle  after 
commence.  Dr.  Draper  is  an  able  man,  a 
scholar  in  science,  a  well  -  informed,  studi- 
ous gentleman  in  other  provinces  ;  but  he 
tries  to  be  a  legislator  in  thought,  and 
foils. 


De  I'Oriffine  du  Langage.  Par  ERNEST  RE- 
NAN,  Membre  de  1'Institut.  Quatrieme 
Edition,  augmentee.  Paris. 

IT  seems  to  be  the  law  of  French  thought, 
that  it  shall  never  be  exhaustive  of  any 
profound  matter,  and  also  that  (Auguste 
Comte  always  excepted)  it  shall  never  be 
exhausting  to  the  reader.  German  thought 
may  be  both  ;  French  is  neither ;  English 

thought but  the  English  do  not  think, 

they  dogmatize.  Magnificent  dogmatism 
it  may  be,  but  dogmatism.  Exceptions  of 
course,  but  these  are  equally  exceptions  to 
the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  nation. 

M.  Renan  is  thoroughly  French.  The 
power  of  coming  after  the  great  synthetic 
products  of  the  human  spirit  and  distrib- 
uting them  by  analysis  into  special  cate- 
gories, eminent  in  his  country,  is  pre- 
eminent in  him.  The  facility  at  slipping 
over  hard  points,  and  at  coming  to  unity 
of  representation,  partly  by  the  solving 
force  of  an  interior  principle,  and  partly 
by  ingenious  accommodations,  character- 
istic of  French  thought,  characterizes  his 
thinking  in  particular.  That  suprema- 
cy of  the  critical  spirit  in  the  man  which 
secures  to  it  the  loyalty  of  all  the  facul- 
ties is  alike  peculiar  to  France  among  • 
nations,  and  to  this  writer  among  French- 
men. In  Germany  the  imagination  dom- 
inates, or  at  least  contends  with,  the 
critical  spirit ;  the  French  Ariel  not  only 
gives  magic  service  to  the  critical  Pros- 
pero,  but  seeks  no  emancipation,  desires 
nothing  better.  Hence  an  admirable  clear- 
ness and  shapeliness  in  the  criticism  of 
France.  Hence,  also,  in  its  best  criti- 
cism a  high  degree  of  imaginative  sub- 


tilty  and  penetration,  without  prejudice 
either  to  the  dominion  of  common  sense 
in  the  thought  or  to  clearness  in  the  state- 
ment. 

M.  Renan's  essay  on  "  The  Origin  of 
Language  "  is  typical  of  his  quality.  Treat- 
ing of  an  abstruse,  though  enticing  problem, 
—  almost  profound,  and  that  in  comparison 
with  the  soundest  and  sincerest  thinking 
of  our  time,  —  it  is  yet  so  clear  and  broad, 
its  details  are  so  perfectly  held  in  solution 
by  the  thought,  the  thought  itself  moves 
with  such  ease,  grace,  and  vigor,  and  in  its 
style  there  is  such  crystal  perspicuity  and 
precision,  that  one  must  be  proof  against 
good  thinking  and  excellent  writing  not  to 
feel  its  charm. 

The  main  propositions  of  the  work  — 
whose  force  and  significance,  of  course, 
cannot  be  felt  in  this  dry  enumeration  — 
are  that  language  issues  from  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  human  spirit,  —  "sponta- 
neity, which  is  both  divine  and  human  "  ; 
that  its  origin  is  simultaneous  with  the 
opening  of  consciousness  in  the  human 
race  ;  that  it  preserves  a  constant  parallel 
with  consciousness,  that  is,  with  the  de- 
veloped spirit  of  man,  in  its  nature  and 
growth ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  its  first 
form  is  not  one  of  analytic  simplicity,  but 
of  a  high  .synthesis  and  a  rich  complexity. 
The  whole  mind,  he  says,  acts  from  the 
first,  only  not  with  the  power  of  defining, 
distinguishing,  separating,  which  charac- 
terizes the  intellect  of  civilized  man  ;  his 
objects  are'groups;  he  grasps  totalities; 
sees  objects  and  their  relationships  as  one 
fact ;  tends  to  connect  his  whole  conscious- 
ness with  all  he  sees,  making  the  stone  a 
man  or  a  god  :  and  language,  in  virtue  of 
its  perpetual  parallelism  with  conscious- 
ness, must  be  equally  synthetic  and  com- 
plex from  the  start 

He  finds  himself  opposed,  therefore,  first, 
to  those,  "  like  M.  Bonald,"  who  attribute 
language  to  a  purely  extraneous,  not  an 
interior,  revelation ;  secondly,  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
made  it  a  product  of  free  and  reflective 
reason ;  thirdly,  to  the  German  school, 
who  trace  it  back  to  a  few  hundred  mon- 
osyllabic roots,  each  expressing  with  an- 
alytic precision  some  definite  material  ob- 
ject, from  which  roots  the  whole  subse- 
quent must  be  derived  by  etymologic  spin- 
ning-out, by  agglutination,  and  by  figura- 
tive heightening  of  meaning. 
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His  work,  accordingly,  should  be  read 
by  all  sincere  students  of  the  question 
of  Language  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ments of  Professor  Miiller,  as  he  repre- 
sents another  and  a  typical  aspect  of  the 
case.  He  denies  the  existence  of  a  "  Tu- 
ranian "  family  of  tongues,  such  as  Miil- 
ler  sought  to  constitute  in  Bunsen's 
''Outlines";  pronouncing  with  great  de- 
cision, and  on  grounds  both  philosophi- 
cal and  linguistic,  against  that  notion  of 
monosyllabic  origin  which  assumes  the 
Chinese  as  truest  of  all  tongues  to  the 
original  form  and  genius  of  language,  he 
is  even  more  decided  that  not  the  faintest 
trace  can  be  found  of  the  derivation  of  all 
existing  languages  from  a  single  primitive 
tongue.  From  general  principles,  there- 
fore, and  equally  from  inspection  of  lan- 
guage, he  infers  with  confidence  that 
each  great  family  of  languages  has  come 
forth  independently  from  the  genius  of 
man. 

His  results  in  Philology  correspond,  thus, 
with  those  of  Mr.  Agassiz  in  Natural  His- 
tory. They  suggest  multiplicity  of  human 
origins.  From  this  result  M.  Kenan  does 
not  recoil,  and  he  takes  care  to  state  with 
great  precision  and  vigor  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  upon  the  physi- 
cal unity  of  man,  —  as  Mr.  Agassiz  also 
did  in  that  jewel  which  he  set  in  the  head 
of  Nott  and  Gliddon's  toad. 

But  here  he  pauses.  His  results  bear  him 
no  farther.  The  philological  and  physiologi- 
cal classifications  of  mankind,-  he  says,  do 
not  correspond ;  their  lines  cross ;  nothing 
can  be  concluded  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  question  of  unity  or  diversity  of  physi- 
cal origins  he  leaves  to  the  naturalist ;  upon 
that  he  has  no  right  to  raise  his  voice. 
Spiritual  unity  he  asserts  firmly  ;  linguis- 
tic unity  he  firmly  denies  ;  on  the  ques- 
tion of  physical  unity  he  remains  modest- 
ly and  candidly  silent,  not  finding  in  hia 


peculiar  studies  data  for  a  rational  opin- 
ion. 

M.  Kenan  is  not  a  Newton  in  his  science. 
He  satisfies,  and  he  disappoints.  The  New- 
tonian depth,  centrality,  and  poise,  —  well, 
one  may  still  be  a  superior  scholar  and 
writer  without  these.  And  such  he  is.  His 
tendency  to  central  principles  is  decided, 
but  with  this  there  is  a  wavering,  an  un- 
steadiness, and  you  get  only  agility  and 
good  writing,  it  may  be,  where  you  had 
begun  to  look  for  a  final  word.  Some- 
times, too,  in  his  desire  of  precision,  he 
gives  you  precision  indeed,  but  of  a  cheap 
kind,  which  is  worse  than  any  thoughtful 
vagueness.  Thus,  he  opens  his  sixth  sec- 
tion by  naming  I'onomatop&e,  the  imitation 
of  natural  sounds,  as  the  law  of  primitive 
language.  He  knew  better;  for  he  has 
hardly  named  this  "  law  "  before  he  slips 
away  from  it ;  and  his  whole  work  was 
pitched  upon  a  much  profounder  key. 
Why  must  he  seize  upon  this  ready-made 
word  ?  Why  could  he  not  have  taken  up- 
on himself  to  say  deliberately  and  truly, 
that  the  law  of  primitive  language,  and  in 
the  measure  of  its  life  of  all  language,  is 
the  symbolization  of  mental  impression  by 
sounds,  just  as  man's  spirit  is  symbolized 
in  his  body,  and  absolute  spirit  in  the  uni- 
verse ?  But  this  is  "  vague,"  and  M.  Ke- 
nan writes  in  Paris. 

And  in  Paris  he  has  written  an  able 
and  in  many  respects  admirable  treatise, 
—  almost  profound,  as  we  have  said,  and 
creditable  to  him  and  to  France.  It  must  be 
reckoned,  we  think,  a  foundation-stone  in 
the  literature  of  the  problem  of  Language. 

In  five  or  six  pages  the  theological  pe- 
culiarities of  M.  Kenan  appear.  The  read- 
er, however,  who  is  most  rigidly  indispos- 
ed to  open  question  on  such  matters  will 
find  these  six  pages  which  do  not  please 
him  a  feeble  counterbalance  to  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  which  do. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  GUIDES. 


TALK  about  guides !  Let  Indepen- 
dence, Self-Conceit,  and  Go-ahead  un- 
dervalue them,  if  they  will ;  but  I,  Sola 
Foemina,  (for  that  is  the  name  I  go  by,) 
of  Ignorance,  (the  place  I  hail  from,) 
casting  up  my  unbalanced  accounts,  (with 
a  view  to  settling,)  find  a  large  credit  due 
to  this  class  of  individuals,  which  (though 
I  have  not  the  means  to  meet)  I  have  no 
intention  to  repudiate. 

Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  -I,  S.  F., 
have  been  reminded  in  my  journeyings 
of  poor  dear  E.,  whose  lively  spirit  was 
so  chafed  by  the  exactions  made  upon 
his  purse  and  his  temper  at  the  hands  of 
this  imperturbable  race,  that  at  last  he 
turned,  like  a  stag  at  bay,  and  vented  all 
his  wrath  in  the  face  of  a  startled  old 
woman  by  the  abrupt  and  emphatic  que- 
ry, "  What  '11  you  take  to  clear  out  ?  " 

Still,  dogmatic  and  prosing  as  they 
sometimes  proved,  my  experience  on  the 
whole  was  favorable ;  and  from  the  moth- 
erly old  portress  of  the  English  church 
at  Honeybourne,  who  fed  me  with  bread 
and  butter  under  her  cottage-roof,  and 
sent  me  away  laden  with  garden-flowers 
and  a  blessing,  to  faithful  Michel,  who 


held  me  over  the  blue  fissures  of  the  gla- 
ciers that  I  might  get  a  glimpse  of  their 
secret  waterfalls,  who  gathered  violets  for 
me  on  the  margin  of  the  icy  sea,  and, 
when  I  had  carelessly  dropped  them  by 
the  way,  treasured  up  the  faded  things  to 
restore  them  to  me  at  nightfall, — from  the 
aged  woman,  with  her  "  Good  bye  till  we 
meet  in  heaven,"  to  the  rough  mountain- 
eer, with  his  hearty  hand-pressure  and 
God-speed  at  parting,  I  would  not  will- 
ingly lose  one  link  out  of  the  chain  of 
such  fast  friends  which  stretched  along 
my  way. 

There  is  Warwick  Castle,  —  a  written 
history,  no  doubt,  to  scholars,  a  mine  of 
wealth  'to  antiquaries  and  architects ;  but 
how  incomplete  would  my  associations  be 
with  the  spot,  were  you  banished  from  the 
picture,  my  sturdy  friend,  fit  type  of  the 
female  retainers  of  the  household  of  the 
King-Maker,  who,  stationed  within  the 
ivied  approach  to  the  castle,  presided  at 
the  brazen  porridge -pot,  once  holding 
food  enough  to  satisfy  ten  score  of  men, 
now  empty,  save  for  the  volume  of  sound 
which  stuns  the  ear  when  you  strike  it 
with  your  ponderous  iron  bar !  Can  I" 
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ever  forget  the  scene  of  laughter  and 
riot,  when  you  installed  me  within  the 
capacious  vessel,  dubbed  me  "  Countess 
Guy,  of  the  Porridge-Pot,"  and,  the  rest 
of  my  party  having  been  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  hospitalities  of  the  place,  and 
mount  my  triumphal  car,  declared  your 
intention  to  light  a  fire  beneath  and  have 
the  finest  stew  in  all  England  ?  The  cas- 
tle is  a  stern  place,  perhaps ;  but  how  can 
I  ever  think  it  grim,  with  such  a  jolly  old 
flatterer  as  you  stationed  at  its  portal  ? 

And  here,  in  my  blundering  way,  I 
have  stumbled  on  the  secret  spring  of  my 
whole  subject ;  so  I  may  as  well  make  a 
merit  of  confession,  and  acknowledge 
frankly  that  the  trap  in  which  these  wa- 
ry guides  entangled  my  affections  was 
generally  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
net  of  silken  flattery.  Your  good  guide, 
vour  dear  guide,  your  pet  guide,  whom 
Neighbor  So-and-so,  going  abroad,  must 
look  up  immediately  on  his  arrival,  this 
invaluable  creature,  depend  upon  it,  is 
an  arrant  flatterer.  He  does  not  go  out 
of  his  way  for  you ;  he  does  not  tell  it 
you  to  your  face  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
(if  he  knows  his  vocation,)  he  makes  you 
believe,  that,  of  all  the  travellers  he  ever 
escorted,  (and  he  has  been  a  travellers' 
escort  from  his  infancy,)  you  are  the  first, 
the  only  one,  in  whose  behalf  duty  be- 
came a  privilege. 

Do  you  suppose  I  put  faith  in  Michel, 
when,  on  my  second  Alpine  excursion, 
this  companion  of  the  previous  day's  peril 
placed  himself  in  close  proximity  to  my 
mule,  took  the  bridle  with  an  air  of  sat- 
isfaction, and  whispered  with  an  insinu- 
ating smile,  "  I  go  with  you  to-day ;  see, 
there  is  another  guide  for  Mademoiselle  "  ? 
He  was  mistaken.  It  was  my  young 
friend  whom  he  was,  on  this  occasion, 
destined  to  escort  over  the  mountain.  He 
was  as  devoted  to  her  as  if  she  had  been 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  Whether  I  followed 
next  in  the  file,  brought  up  the  rear,  or 
was  dashed  over  the  precipice,  I  doubt  if 
he  looked  behind  him  to  discover.  Was 
I  fool  enough,  then,  to  trust  his  profes- 
sions ?  I  acknowledge  the  weakness.  I 
was  but  a  novice,  he  a  practised  courtier 


in  the  guise  of  a  mountaineer.  To  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  even  suspect  that 
his  self-gratulatory  whisper  is  still  ring- 
ing in  my  ear,  for  I  find  that  Mademoi- 
selle and  I  are  rivals  in  our  devotion  to 
Michel. 

And  Ann  Harris,  of  Honeybourne, 
widow,  portress  of  the  ancient  village- 
church,  surrounded  by  villagers'  graves, 
approached  by  four  foot-paths  pver  four 
stiles,  perfect  model  of  all  the  churches 
in  .all  the  novels  of  English  literature,  — 
was  it  partiality  for  me,  ancient  matron, 
or  an  eye  to  a  silver  sixpence,  which  made 
you,  and  makes  you  still,  the  heroine  of 
my  day  of  romance  ?  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  that 
immaculate  railway  -  company  which  de- 
coyed me  from  London  into  the  heart  of 
England,  and,  with  a  coolness  unexam- 
pled in  the  new  districts  of  Iowa,  dropped 
me  at  the  sweetest  nook  under  the  sun, 
there  to  wait  three  hours  for  the  train 
which  should  have  taken  me  at  once  to 
Stratford,  —  three  golden  hours,  in  which 
I  might  bask  like  a  bee  in  a  Honeybourne 
beyond  my  hopes. 

Not  that  my  Honeybourne  was  pre- 
cisely the  spot  where  the  railway  -  train 
left  me  standing  deserted  and  alone,  — 
alone  save  for  a  Stratford  furniture-deal- 
er, who^  unceremoniously  set  down  in 
the  midst  of  his  new  stock  of  tables  and 
chairs,  and  with  nothing  else  in  sight  but 
a  platform,  a  shed,  and  me,  looked  at  the 
last-mentioned  object  for  sympathy,  while 
he  cursed  the  departing  train  and  swore 
the  usual  oath  of  vengeance,  namely,  that 
he  would  never  travel  that  road  again. 

He  got  red  with  passion  and  cursed 
the  road ;  /  stared  round  me  and  kept 
cool.  Was  I  more  philosophical  than  he  ? 
No,  but  there  was  this  difference :  he 
was  bent  on  business,  I  on  pleasure ;  he 
was  in  a  hurry,  I  could  afford  to  wait. 

Three  hours,  —  and  only  a  platform,  a 
shed,  and  an  infuriated  furniture-dealer 
to  keep  me  company !  This  was  the 
Honeybourne  station,  but  not  Honey- 
bourne.  I  found  a  railway-official  hard 
by,  had  my  baggage  stowed  in  the  shed, 
crossed  the  platform,  looked  at  my  watch 
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to  make  sure  of  the  time,  then  struck  out 
into  the  open  country.  Through  shady 
lanes,  over  stiles,  across  the  fields,  on  I 
went,  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  me 
by  two  laborers  whom  I  met  at  starting. 
The  sweet  white  may  smiled  at  me  from 
the  hedges ;  the  great  sober  eyes  of  the 
cattle  at  pasture  reflected  my  sense  of 
contentment ;  the  nonchalant  English 
sheep  stowed  no  signs  of  disturbance  at 
my  approach  (unlike  the  American  spe- 
cies, which  invariably  take  to  their  heels)  ; 
the  children  set  to  watch  them  lifted  their 
heads  from  the  long  grass  and  looked  la- 
zily after  me,  never  doubting  my  right  to 
tread  the  well-worn  foot-path  with  which 
every  green  field  beguiled  me  on.  I  came 
out  in  the  vegetable  -  garden  of  a  rus- 
tic cottage,  one  of  some  dozen  thatched- 
roofed  dwellings,  which,  with  the  church 
and  simple  parsonage,  constituted  sweet 
Honeybourne.  "  Oh  that  it  were  the 
bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns ! " 
was  the  thought  of  my  heart,  as,  with 
a  dreamy  sense  of  longings  fulfilled,  I 
wandered  through  the  miniature  village, 
across  it,  around  it,  beyond  it,  and  back 
to  it  again,  as  a  bee  saturated  with  sweets 
floats  round  the  hive. 

And  now  to  my  queen-bee,  Ann  Har- 
ris, aforesaid ! 

"  All  the  way  from  Lunnon  !  Alone, 
and  such  a  distance  !  Bless  my  heart ! " 
cried  the  primitive  Ann,  with  hands  and 
eyes  uplifted.  "  Come  in  and  rest  you, 
and  have  something  to  eat !  I  have  bread 
and  butter,  sweet  and  good,  and  will  boil 
the  kettle  and  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  if 
you  say  so." 

I  had  already  made  the  circuit  of  the 
church,  strolled  among  the  ancient  grave- 
stones, crossed  the  moss-covered  bridge, 
threaded  the  paths  beneath  the  hawthorn, 
had  a  vision  of  boundless  beauty,  drunk 
in  the  silence,  and  dreamed  out  my  dream 
of  solitude,  independence,  and  the  joy  of 
being  no  one  but  myself  knew  where. 
Could  I  do  better  than  accept  this  invi- 
tation to  enter  the  humble  cottage,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  admittance  also  to  an 
old  woman's  heart  ?  Did  I  win  the  latter  ? 
or  did  J  only  fancy  it  ?  Did  the  moth- 


erly creature  believe  me  lost  ?  or  was  her 
astonishment  only  feigned?  Was  she 
really,  despite  her  poverty,  ready  to  share 
her  last  crust  with  a  stranger  ?  or  was  the 
benignant  glance  which  gave  me  in  my 
loneliness  the  sense  of  adoption  merely 
an  eye  to  self-interest  ? 

Dear  old  soul !  One  of  us,  at  least, 
was  simple-hearted  and  true, — either  she 
in  her  innocent  professions,  or  I  in  my 
silly  credulity.  I  have  faith  that  it  was 
she.  At  all  events,  I  do  so  cherish  the 
memory  of  her  kindness,  that,  so  far  from 
treasuring  the  notion  of  the  silver  six- 
pence, I  hereby  pledge  myself,  that, 
if  ever  the  reminiscence  I  am  penning 
should  be  worth  half  as  much  to  me  in 
gold  as  it  is  in  memory,  I  will  send  Ann 
Harris  at  least  one  shining  guinea,  as  a 
token  how  willingly  I  would  go  shares 
with  her  in  something. 

And  the  guinea  would  not  come  amiss, 
for  Ann  was  poor ;  her  clay-floored  cot- 
tage boasted  only  its  exquisite  neatness, 
her  furniture  was  of  the  humblest,  her 
dress  the  cheapest.  She  was  too  old  for 
hard  work  ;  her  duties  at  the  little  church 
were  light,  —  the  profits,  I  fear,  were 
lighter;  for  that  visitors  to  the  remote 
sanctuary  were  rare  her  reception  of  me 
was  sufficient  proof.  As  she  guided  me 
through  the  church,  I  asked  her  if  it  was 
well  attended.  She  shook  her  head  sad- 
ly, and,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a 
neighboring  village,  answered,  — 

"  Most  of  'em  go  to  chapel,  yonder,  — 
the  more  's  the  pity." 

She  told  me  that  she  had  no  provis- 
ion for  the  coming  winter,  and  feared 
she  must  go  to  the  Union.  ( It  was  not 
our  own,  then  prosperous  and  unbroken, 
Union,  to  which  she  dreaded  emigrat- 
ing.) She  merely  meant  the  work-house ; 
and  as  she  spoke,  her  face  wore  a  shad- 
ow that  still  clouds  my  recollections  of 
Honeybourne.  I  do  not  know  if  her 
fears  were  realized,  —  if  her  cottage  is 
forsaken,  —  if  she  dwells  among  paupers, 
or  sleeps  in  the  village  church-yard  ;  but 
I  cannot  think  of  her  as  lonely  or  poor 
or  dead.  Her  saintly  face  told  of  bless- 
ed communion ;  I  know  that  she  was  rich 
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in  faith  and  hope;  and  were  I  assured 
that  her  spirit  had  left  the  flesh,  I  should 
onlv  picture  her  to  myself  standing  erect 
at  heaven's  doorway,  welcoming  stran- 
gers with  the  same  serenity  with  which 
she  said  to  me  at  parting,  —  "I  shall 
meet  you  there." 

She  offered  me  a  farewell  gift  of  flow- 
ers from  her  garden.  It  was  a  beautiful 
cottage  -  garden,  and  many  of  the  flow- 
ers were  brilliant  and  even  rare,  giving 
proof  of  careful,  if  not  scientific  culture. 
Still  I  hesitated.  My  hands  were  full  of 
sweet  may,  red  campion,  and  other  na- 
tive field-blossoms,  which  had  introduced 
themselves  to  me  anonymously.  They 
were  the  children  of  the  green  sod  which 
I  had  been  treading  so  lightly  on  my 
way  to  the  village  ;  and,  in  the  quiet  of 
my  ramble,  they  had  seemed  to  me  like 
whispers  from  Him  who  made  them,  and 
with  whom  I  had  never  felt  so  utterly 
alone.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them  dis- 
placed by  Ann's  garden-belles,  tempting 
as  the  latter  would  have  been  at  any 
other  moment.  She  saw  my  indifference 
to  her  offer.  I  knew  she  saw  it  working 
in  my  face.  I  attempted  to  apologize 
for  my  preference,  but  she  did  not  un- 
derstand me ;  so  I  blurted  out  my  thought, 
awkwardly  enough,  saying,  — 

"  Yours  are  beautiful ;  but  God  made 
these,  you  know,  —  and  —  and  —  I  like 
them  best." 

She  looked  down  upon  me  gravely, 
pityingly,  smiling,  too,  with  a  tender- 
ness which  was  neither  grave  nor  pity- 
ing. I  have  seen  long  -  visioned  people 
look  with  just  that  expression  at  the  eyes 
of  the  short-sighted,  on  the  latter's  con- 
fessing their  inability  to  detect  an  object 
at  no  great  distance. 

"  He  made  them  all"  she  said ;  and  her 
words  were  an  ascription  of  praise. 

They  come  to  me  often  now.  They 
bid  me  look  farther  and  see  more.  They 
tell  me  how  mine  and  thine  have  no 
place  in  this  world  of  His.  False  dis- 
tinctions shrink  away  from  the  light  of 
the  old  woman's  clearer  faith  ;  I  see  how 
the  ablest  workers  are  but  instruments 
in  higher  hands,  —  how  science,  culture, 


inspiration  itself,  are  but  gifts  to  be  laid 
on  His  altar. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  at  once 
found  room  for  Ann's  flowers  in  my 
hand,  as  for  her  lesson  in  my  heart. 
Some  of  the  former  are  pressed  and  laid 
away  as  a  sacred  memento,  and  some- 
thing of  the  latter  is  treasured  up  among 
good  seed  sown  by  the  way-side. 

I  would  gladly  have  lingered  longer 
in  this  little  nook,  into  which  I  seemed 
to  have  been  drifted  by  chance  ;  but  my 
time  was  up,  —  I  had  a  mile  or  two  to 
walk  over  the  fields  in  the  direction  of 
the  railway,  —  my  friends  were  to  meet 
me  at  Stratford.  Should  I  miss  the  train 
this  time,  my  philosophy  might  fail  me  as 
signally  as  that  of  the  above  -  mentioned 
furniture-dealer  failed  him. 

A  few  hours  after  I  bade  my  old  friend 
farewell,  I  was  at  my  destination.  Mill- 
ions have  shared  my  experiences  at  the 
tomb  of  the  great  poet.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  William  Shakspeare  and 
Stratford-on-Avon,  but  I  hug  the  thought 
that  nobody  but  I  knows  anything  about 
Ann  Harris  and  Honeybourne. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  an  occasion  in 
which  the  humble  office  of  a  guide  re- 
sulted in  companionship,  friendship,  in- 
struction. A  brief  sojourn  in  Alpine  re- 
gions has  furnished  me  with  a  similar 
reminiscence. 

We  were  setting  forth  for  a  day's  ride 
across  the  Tete  -  Noire.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  five,  and  we  had  two  guides.  Our 
baggage,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
light,  was  strapped  on  the  backs  of  the 
mules  behind  the  riders.  One  article, 
however,  a  square  box  of  considerable 
proportions,  proved  refractory,  and,  veer- 
ing from  side  to  side,  refused  to  maintain 
the  even  balance  which,  owing  to  the 
rough  nature  of  the  bridle-path,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  both  mule  and  rider. 
We  were  obliged  to  halt  again  and  again, 
that  the  box  might  be  restrapped,  al- 
ways with  doubtful  success.  Each  time 
that  we  drew  up  in  line  for  this  purpose 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  Swiss  youth, 
who  had  perceived  our  dilemma,  and  who 
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hoped,  by  following  us  up  closely,  to 
make  a  job  out  of  it.  There  was  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  French  among  us, 
(the  language  in  which  the  youth  spoke,) 
still,  by  aid  of  his  vehement  gestures,  he 
made  us  understand  that  he  was  ready, 
for  a  consideration,  to  accompany  us  on 
our  toilsome  journey,  and  carry  the  box 
on  his  back. 

"Eight  francs,  Monsieur,  —  I  will  do 
it  for  eight  francs  ! "  But  the  box  was 
righted,  his  services  seemed  superfluous, 
and  we  moved  on,  regardless  of  his  be- 
seeching looks. 

A  fresh  delay  soon  ensued,  the  boy 
came  panting  up,  and  this  time  it  was 
"  Seven  francs," — nay,  as  we  rode  away 
from  him,  he  frantically  shouted,  "  Six  !  " 
His  prospects  seemed  hopeless,  but  des- 
tiny and  perseverance  were  on  his  side, 
— the  box  gave  another  alarming  lurch, 
— the  heated  and  almost  discouraged 
youth  made  one  last  appeal,  — 

"  Four  francs,  Monsieur !  I  will  do  it 
for  four  francs  ! "  and  the  day  was  his. 

He  was  not  a  regular  guide,  appointed 
by  Government  and  furnished  with  a  cer- 
tificate, as  is  the  law  of  the  Alpine  dis- 
trict for  all  who  serve  in  this  responsible 
capacity.  We  had  engaged  him  simply 
as  a  porter.  Still,  the  docile  youth  had 
no  sooner  strapped  the  box  on  his  back 
than,  seeing  that  I  was  the  only  lady  un- 
provided with  an  attendant,  he  drew  my 
mule's  bridle  through  his  arm,  and  quiet- 
ly took  me  in  charge. 

No  matter  how  charming  a  travelling- 
party  you  belong  to,  the  moment  they 
are  all  mounted  and  climbing  a  mountain, 
single  file,  you  feel  yourself  a  unit  in  cre- 
ation. Everybody  has  turned  his  back 
upon  you,  and  you  have  turned  your 
back  upon  everybody.  You  are  a  soli- 
tary traveller.  Are  you  aghast  at  your 
own  situation  on  the  steep  slope  of  a 
mule's  back,  with  a  precipice  above  your 
head  and  your  feet  dangling  over  a  gulf 
below  ?  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Imag- 
ine yourself  a  sack  of  meal,  if  you  can, 
and  expect  as  little  sympathy  as  would 
be  accorded  to  that  article.  Are  you 
moved  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 


as  a  curve  in  the  road  discloses  the  fig- 
ures of  your  elongated  party,  unused  to 
riding,  and  rendered  the  more  grotesque 
by  their  mountain-equipment  ?  A  laugh 
unshared  is  no  laugh  at  all,  so  you  may 
as  well  smother  it  at  once.  Does  the 
scenery  through  which  you  are  passing 
awaken  emotions  of  sublimity  ?  It  would 
be  sacrilege  to  shout  out  your  sentiments 
to  the  occupant  of  the  next  mule  in  such 
tones  as  a  watchman  would  employ  to 
cry,  "  Fire  !  "  No,  —  if  you  are  essen- 
tially a  social  creature,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  bottle  up  your  sensibilities 
and  await  the  opportunity  for  an  explo- 
sion when  you  reach  your  inn. 

Something  like  this  result  occurred,  I 
remember,  on  the  evening  of  that  very 
day,  when  Mademoiselle,  who,  under  the 
charge  of  Michel,  led  the  van,  met  me  at 
the  hotel  at  Martigny,  at  which  place  she 
had  of  course  arrived  a  little  in  advance. 
We  were  not  usually  more  demonstrative 
in  our  manners  than  is  customary  among 
New  -  England  women,  but  the  moment 
I  could  alight  we  rushed  into  each  other's 
embrace,  regardless  of  a  crowd  of  aston- 
ished porters  and  guides,  mutually  insist- 
ing, by  way  of  apology,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  we  had  not  met  for  a  year. 

Having  dwelt  upon  this  peculiar  isola- 
tion experienced  by  the  Alpine  traveller, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  that,  when  the  boy, 
Auguste,  drew  my  bridle  through  his  arm, 
I  felt  very  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did 
when  he  was  joined  by  his  man  Friday. 
Auguste  and  I  soon  became  friends.  He 
was  a  large,  round-faced,  mild-eyed  youth, 
who,  the  instant  the  excitement  of  secur- 
ing his  employment  was  past,  subsided 
into  a  soft,  even  pace  like  that  of  a  dog. 
Now  and  then,  too,  he  looked  up  at  the 
mule  and  me,  precisely  as  a  .dog,  accom- 
panying his  master,  looks  up  to  see  if  all 
is  right. 

I  did  not  talk  to  him  at  first.  His 
mere  presence  was  satisfaction  enough. 
After  a  while  we  grew  more  sociable. 
He  spoke  a  French  patois.  So  did  I. 
His  was  peculiar  to  the  province, — mine 
wholly  original,  —  but  both  answered  the 
purpose  of  communication,  and  so  were 
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satisfactory.  He  had  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  his  profession, — he  was  one 
of  the  oily-tongued  tribe,  simple  as  he 
seemed,  and  I  the  willing  victim;  for  I 
am  confident  that  I  straightened  in  my 
saddle,  and  talked  more  glibly  than  ever 
in  the  language  peculiar  to  myself,  on  the 
strength  of  his  naive  surprise  at  learning 
the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  his  polite  ex- 
clamation, "  De  I'Amerique  !  0  !  f  avals 
cru  que  vous  e'tiez  de  Paris  !  " 

The  conversation  you  hold  with  your 
guide  has  this  advantage,  —  you  can  sus- 
pend it  at  will.  There  are  miles  of  travel, 
in  crossing  the  Tete-Noire,  when,  if  your 
most  sympathizing  friend  walked  beside 
you,  the  thought  of  both  hearts  would  be, 
"  Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  ! "  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  unspoken  sympathy, 
the  next  best  thing  is  the  innocent  grav- 
ity of  an  attendant  hired  for  so  many 
francs  a  day,  and  not  presuming  to  speak 
unless  spoken  to. 

But  when  these  sublimer  passages  are 
passed,  when  the  path  skirts  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  when  the  giant  mountains 
have  retired  a  little  and  you  slacken  the 
tense  cord  of  emotion  which  for  a  while 
has  held  you  spell-bound,  it  is  a  relief  to 
loosen  the  tongue  also,  and  reassure  your- 
self with  the  sound  of  the  human  voice. 
Thus  Auguste  and  I  had  frequent  dia- 
logues. He  told  me  something  of  his  past 
life,  which  I  do  not  remember  very  well. 
I  think  its  chief  incident  was  his  having 
been  drafted  for  the  army,  and  having 
served  his  term.  Of  his  future,  however, 
he  spoke  with  an  earnestness  which  has 
left  its  impression  on  my  mind.  He  said 
that  the  next  winter  he  meant  to  go  to 
Paris  and  seek  a  service ;  and  his  perse- 
verance in  wringing  employment  out  of 
us  inclines  me  to  think  that  he  fulfilled 
his  intention.  Savoy,  to  which  province 
he  belonged,  had  just  been  annexed  to 
France.  A  party  of  guides  from  Cha- 
>mouni  had  the  day  before  succeeded,  with 
difficulty,  in  planting  the  imperial  flag 
•  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Was  it 
'this  which  had  awakened  the  ambition 
of  the  young  Savoyard  to  share  the  spoils 
of  the  empire  of  which  he  had  so  suddenly 


become  a  member  ?  Perhaps  ( I  nevei 
thought  of  it  before,  but  perhaps)  he  was 
already  seeking  means  for  his  journey  to 
the  capital.  Perhaps  the  price*  of  his 
hard-won  service  was  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  his  savings.  Have  I,  then,  aided^your 
purpose,  Auguste  ?  helped  to  transform 
you  from  a  simple  mountain -lad  to  a 
mere  link  in  a  chain  of  street-sweepers, 
an  artful  official  of  a  third-rate  billiard- 
saloon,  or  a  roystering  cab-driver  with  his 
perpetual  entreaty  for  an  extra  fee  in 
the  form  of  "  Quelque  chose  a  boire  "  f 
My  mind  shrinks  from  the  possibility,  for 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  him  as  other 
than  he  then  seemed, — a  child  of  Nature 
and  of  the  truth. 

In  the  course  of  our  day's  journey  we 
drew  near  a  little  village.  I  had  been 
chatting  with  Auguste  and  felt  in  a  lo- 
quacious mood,  but  paused  as  I  found  my- 
self passing  through  the  village, — in  other 
words,  sneaking  round  the  corner  of  one 
shabby  hut,  and  straight  through  the 
farm-yard  of  the  next,  and  close  by  the 
windows  of  a  third, — the  three,  and  a 
few  other  stray  buildings,  constituting 
the  hamlet.  As  it  seemed  an  imperti- 
nence to  follow  such  an  intrusive,  inquis- 
itive little  road  at  all,  we  could,  of  course, 
do  no  less  than  maintain  a  dumb  propri- 
ety in  the  presence  of  the  children  and 
kitchen-utensils,  but,  as  we  left  them  be- 
hind and  struck  across  an  open  field,  my 
eye  fell  on  one  of  those  way-side  shrines 
common  in  all  Roman-Catholic  districts. 
It  was  a  miniature  arch  of  plastered  or 
whitewashed  stone,  and  contained,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge  from  the  glimpse 
I  had  in  passing,  two  coarse  dolls,  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

"  What  is  that,  Auguste  V  "  I  asked, 
with  feigned  ignorance. 

"  A  place  of  worship,"  he  answered ; 
"  the  people  come  there  to  pray." 

"  But  what  do  they  come  there  for  ?  " 
I  continued. 

"  God  is  there,"  he  answered,  with  em- 
phasis, pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
gayly  dressed  puppets. 

"  No,  He  is  not,"  I  replied. 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  me 
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defiantly.  His  mild  face  became  that  of 
a  fanatic,  and  I  actually  quailed  beneath 
his  angry  eye,  as  he  retorted, — 

"  He  is  there." 

My  mistake  flashed  upon  me,  too,  at 
the  instant,  and  I  hastened  to  explain 
myself  in  the  simplest  manner  my  poor 
French  would  allow,  saying,  — 

"  Oui,  Auguste,  11  est  la,  c'est  vrai ; 
mais  II  est  la  aussi !  "  —  and  I  pointed  to 
the  snow-capped  mountains  on  my  right, 
—  "  et  la  !  "  —  and  I  waved  my  hand  to- 
wards the  deeply  shadowed  heights  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

H^e  caught  my  meaning  as  by  an  in- 
spiration. His  fierce  frown  melted  in- 
stantly into  an  intelligent  smile. 

"  II  est  partout !  "  exclaimed  the  youth, 
with  enthusiasm,  his  childlike,  eager  eyes 
seeking  a  response  in  mine. 

I  nodded  in  affirmation  of  the  truth. 
It  was  enough.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
had  met  on  common  ground,  —  we  un- 
derstood each  other,  —  we  were  recon- 
ciled. 

Has  he  carried  his  large  faith  with  him 
into  the  great  metropolis  ?  and  have  I 
kept  mine  unshaken  in  spite  of  the  storm 
that  is  raging  in  my  native  land  ?  Armed 
in  his  simplicity  only,  he  has  gone  to  meet 
'the  gusts  of  temptation ;  and  I  have  lived 
to  see  the  Republic,  which  I  believed  in- 
violable as  Mother  Earth  herself,  tremble 
and  totter,  as  one  after  another  of  her 
rotten  pillars  has  fallen  away.  God  grant 
that  we  may  both,  in  this  day  of  our  peril, 
be  able,  as  then,  to  realize  that  "  II  est 
partout "  ! 

During  my  short  Alpine  journey  I  held 
the  office  of  paymaster  for  our  party,  my 
election  being  due  not  so  much  to  profi- 
ciency in  the  queer  dialect  above  alluded 
to  as  to  courage  in  the  use  of  it.  It  is 
always  a  pleasant  office  to  disburse  the 
funds,  but  was  never  more  so  than  when, 
late  at  night,  Michel  and  Auguste  came  to 
the  hotel  at  Martigny  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  their  day's  toil.  Michel  had  his 
full  dues  in  money,  and  plenty  of  praise 
to  boot ;  Auguste,  evidently  much  to 
his  surprise,  a  trifle  more  than  his  mini- 
mum price.  Each  of  them  then  grasped 


my  hand  in  his  horny  palm, — an  unex- 
pected salutation,  but  not  a  harsh  one, 
for  each  hand  had  a  heart  in  it,  or  I  be- 
lieved it  had,  which  was  all  the  same  to 
me.  They  made  the  customary  promise 
not  to  forget  me,  but  credulity  must  stop 
somewhere,  and  at  this  point  I  must  con- 
fess my  easy  faith  gave  out,  and  left  me 
skeptical. 

I  have  given  the  preference  in  order 
of  narrative,  as  well  as  in  memory,  to 
guides  who  proved  competent,  willing, 
and  true,  who,  if  they  seasoned  the  inter- 
course between  us  with  a  little  encour- 
agement to  my  self-esteem,  had  nothing 
in  them  obsequious  or  timeserving,  and 
who  set  me  a  wholesome  example  of  clear 
convictions  and  firmness  in  the  main- 
tenance of  right.  But  not  only  are  the 
virtues  of  the  race  whom  I  have  chosen 
for  a  theme  subjects  of  congratulation ; 
even  the  uncertainties  and  misfits  of 
these  frequently  rusty  keys  to  the  past 
excite  a  mirth  that  lightens  the  toil  with 
which  one  rummages  through  the  corri- 
dors of  time.  It  would  be  treason  to  tell 
the  name  of  that  antique  university-chap- 
el where  a  certain  wooden-headed  verger 
was  betrayed  into  the  absurdest  error  ;  it 
would  be  personal  to  give  the  name  of 
the  waggish  friend  who  made  him  his  in- 
nocent butt ;  but  the  facts  and  the  joke 
claim  no  disguise. 

The  solemn  British  beadle  had  been 
rehearsing  the  history  of  numerous  sar- 
cophagi and  monuments,  dwelling,  with 
mingled  pathos  and  indignation  upon  the 
injuries  which  the  chapel,  its  railings,  and 
its  statues  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
that  arch-destroyer  and  his  soldiery  who, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  new  Commonwealth, 
trampled  brutally  upon  the  records  of  past 
grandeur  and  royalty. 

"  He  stabled  his  'osses  'ere  !  yes,  'ere, 
— in  this  wery  chapel !  ugh  ! "  was  the 
wrathful  exclamation  of  our  guide  ;  and 
as  he  pointed  towards  the  tablets  without 
corners  and  the  effigies  lacking  noses  or 
feet,  there  was  a  low  muttering  in  his 
throat  and  a  look  at  us  intended  to  excite 
sympathetic  ire  on  our  part. 
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One  only  of  our  party  responded  to 
the  look. 

"  Let  me  see,  —  Cromwell  was  a  ter- 
rible Catholic,  was  n't  he  ?  "  gravely  in- 
quired our  fellow  -  traveller,  as  if  in  this 
way,  and  this  way  only,  could  the  sacri- 
lege be  accounted  for,  —  one  blue  eye, 
as  he  spoke,  full  of  sage  earnestness,  the 
other  twinkling  with  fun. 

The  stolid  face  of  our  guide  now  be- 
came a  study.  He  had  no  instructions 
for  such  an  emergency  as  this.  The  ques- 
tion had  made  war  with  his  poor  wits. 
For  a  moment  they  staggered,  felt  them- 
selves defeated,  and  were  about  to  sur- 
render. But,  resolute  Briton  that  he  was, 
the  old  man  soon  rallied  his  forces.  True 
servant  both  of  Church  and  State,  he  saw 
that  there  was  no  consistent  course  for 
him  but  to  consign  the  enemy  of  royal- 
ty and  the  contemner  .of  sacred  monu- 
ments to  the  abominable  Scarlet  Lady. 
He  gave  one  appealing  look  at  his  inter- 
rogator, but  the  side  of  the  face  turned 
towards  him  was  immovable.  It  gave  no 
positive  discouragement  to  an  affirmative 
reply ;  it  even  feigned  ignorance.  Seek- 
ing enlightenment,  and  taking  heart  of 
faith,  the  verger  assented  in  the  words, 
"  Y-e-e-e-s, — I  be-e-e-lieve  so  !  "  Then, 
his  courage  rising  as  he  felt  himself  com- 
mitted to  the  fact,  he  continued,  with  em- 
phasis and  a  dictatorial  nodding  of  the 
head,  "  Yes,  — yes,  he  icas." 

Many  and  laughable  are  the  instances 
of  such  perplexity  and  mistake  among 
the  aged  pieces  of  mechanism  who  have 
for  years  been  sounding  the  same  tune 
to  generations  of  unquestioning  ears,  and 
who,  not  having  an  extra  note  in  their 
gamut,  can  by  no  means  bear  to  be  play- 
ed upon  by  strange  hands.  Age  has  its 
exemptions  and  immunities,  however  ; 
might  makes  right,  and  one  who  has  long 
been  a  dictator  comes  to  be  deemed  an  in- 
fallible authority.  So  they  whine  on,  and 
are  oftener  believed  than  otherwise.  As 
they  constitute  a  class,  and  those  whom 
I  have  to  do  with  are  chiefly  the  excep- 
tions, I  will  forbear  to  dwell  on  stereo- 
typed specimens,  and  turn  to  one  so  un- 
like the  generality  of  her  tribe,  so  utterly 


lawless,  so  completely  at  variance  with 
all  her  surroundings,  that  I  must  beg 
leave  to  introduce  her  precisely  as  she 
introduced  herself. 

There  is  an  old  place  in  England 
(there  may  be  many  such,  but  I  know 
there  is  one)  which  is  consecrated  to  im- 
agination, romance,  and  memory.  Aban- 
doned by  its  owners  as  a  residence,  it  is 
nevertheless  maintained  in  sufficient  re- 
pair to  prevent  its  walls  from  crumbling 
or  its  beauty  of  outline  from  being  mar- 
red, and  stands  forth  a  living  epic,  writ- 
ten in  stone  and  oak,  and  meriting  a 
place  among  the  classics  of  the  land. 

The  favorite  of  tourists,  artists,  and  an- 
tiquaries, it  can  well  dispense  with  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  description  from  a 
traveller  who  went  thither,  not  to  study, 
but  to  muse  ;  so,  putting  in  a  plea,  before- 
hand, for  possible  failures  in  observation 
and  memory,  I  propose  to  myself  nothing 
more  than  a  re-indulgence  of  the  reverie 
which  took  possession  of  me  on  my  visit 
to  Haddon  Hall. 

We  had  spent  the  middle  hours  of  the 
day  at  Chatsworth,  that  palace  and  mu- 
seum of  modern  art,  and,  with  senses  be- 
wildered and  eyes  dazzled  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  ducal  residence  unparallel- 
ed, perhaps,  in  the  world  for  its  wealth 
and  culture,  we  had  set  off,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  afternoon,  to  view  its 
antipodes.  The  circumstances  and  the 
hour  were  not  inappropriate.  Sated  with 
the  most  perfect  display  of  luxury  and 
taste  which  the  present  age  can  boast, 
and  somewhat  weary  with  the  toil  of 
sight-seeing,  a  six-mile  drive,  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  summer  day,  the  shadows 
gathering  over  the  landscape,  all  acted 
as  a  gentle  narcotic,  and  were  a  fit  pre- 
parative for  our  approach  to  that  old, 
deserted  homestead,  the  first  glimpse  of 
which  set  my  fancy  roaming,  and  carried 
me  away  into  a  world  of  dreams. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  the  contented  oc- 
cupant of  an  old  yellow  coach,  and  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  pace  of  two  jaded 
post-horses.  But,  as  I  crossed  the  draw- 
bridge and  climbed  the  steep  hill  which 
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led  to  the  principal  gateway,  I  found  my- 
self mounted  on  rapid  wings,  and  whirling 
through  the  centuries.  Not  that  I  was 
rushing  on  in  advance  of  the  age.  No, 

—  the  wings  flapped  backwards,  they  ca- 
reered disdainfully  over  and  beyond  the 
region  of  reality ;  as  we  flew,  the  present 
became  merged  in  the  past,  the  actual 
gave  place  to  the  ideal. 

I  am  approaching  a  feudal  fortress. 
The  deep  moat,  the  turreted  walls,  the 
old  gray  towers,  the  lattice  of  my  la- 
dy's bower,  the  sentry  pacing  the  battle- 
ments, the  warder  stationed  at  the  gate, 
the  severe  exterior  of  the  grim  pile,  the 
smoking  hospitality  that  reigns  within, 

—  I  recognize  them  all.     Much  that  I 
have  taken  on  faith  from  my  childhood 
has  already  been  realized  since  I  touched 
English  shores,— why  not  this  ?     I  climb 
the  steep  slope  leading  to  the  principal 
entrance,  and  knock  at  the  gate.  'Hark ! 
is  not  that  the  sound  of  an  answering 
horn  ?     Is  not  that  distant  rattling  the 
clash  of  armor  on  the  stones  ?     Do  I  not 
hear  the  voice  of  the  stout  baron  muster- 
ing his  retainers  to  bid  me  welcome  ?   If 
so,  they  are  a  long  time  about  it,  —  for  I 
have  knocked  once,  twice,  three  times, 
and  there  is  no  admittance.     It  is  a  se- 
vere process,  too ;  for,  though  the  original 
gate,  which  may  have  been  an  iron  port- 
cullis for  aught  I  know,  has  given  place 
to  rough  boards,  the  latter  are  not  par- 
ticularly tender  of  my  knuckles,  and, 
though  romance  is  romance,  pain  is  a 
fact.     So  I  fold  my  airy  wings  for  the 
present,  and  look  about  me  for  a  big 
stone  to  pound  with.     It  is  of  no  use. 
The  old  castle  is  deaf  and  dumb.    It  nei- 
ther hears  nor  answers.     I  creep  along 
the  edge  of  a  steep  bank,  pry  round  a 
corner  of  the  building,  gaze  up  at  the 
high  Gothic  windows,  but  see   nothing 
like  a   practicable   approach,  and   turn 
back,  discouraged.    We  take  counsel  to- 
gether, I  and  my  party,  and  at  length 
condescend  to  the  belief  that  our  best 
hope  of  obtaining  an  entrance  lies  in  a 
modern  farm  -  house,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  fortress  stands. 
The  farm-house  is  beyond  the  hail  of  our 


voices,  but  our  coachman,  who  is  station- 
ed there  with  his  post-chaise,  a  witness 
of  our  embarrassment,  makes  an  encour- 
aging sign.  That  the  farm-house  bears 
some  relation  to  the  manor-house  is  sug- 
gested also  by  the  fact  that  its  garden 
boasts  a  yew  -  tree  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
peacock,  and  the  book  of  heraldry  says 
that  the  crest  of  the  noble  Earls  of  Rut- 
land, who  occupied  the  hall  for  centuries, 
includes,  among  its  other  belongings,  "  a 
peacock,  in  pride,  proper." 

At  last,  just  as  our  impatience  had 
reached  the  verge  of  indignation,  a  little 
figure  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the 
farm-house,  and  sauntered  towards  us. 
She  was  a  pretty  child,  a  true  daughter 
of  the  Saxon  race,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed, 
and  sunny-complexioned.  She  was  the 
pink  of  neatness,  too,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  time  we  had  spent  in  waiting 
had  been  passed  by  her  at  her  toilet,  for 
the  folds  were  still  fresh  in  her  snowy 
apron,  and  her  golden  hair  glistened 
smoothly  within  the  bars  of  a  net,  —  that 
unfailing  net,  sure  emblem  of  British  fe- 
male nationality.  Her  dainty  little  hat 
was  trimmed  with  white  ribbons,  which 
streamed  behind  her  in  the  breeze,  and, 
altogether,  she  was  as  complete  a  picture 
as  one  would  wish  to  see  of  youth,  health, 
and  self-complacency. 

The  nonchalance  with  which  she  ap- 
proached us  was  a  thing  I  have  never 
seen  equalled.  The  independence  of 
American  children  is  proverbial ;  but 
democratic  institutions  never  produced 
anything  more  saucily  self-reliant  than 
this  little  Briton.  Without  looking  at  us, 
or  deigning  any  apology  for  the  great 
gate,  —  which,  it  seems,  is  a  mere  bar- 
ricade, not  made  to  be  opened,  —  she 
unlocked  a  side  -  postern,  a  rude  door, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  rough  boards, 
and  made  a  motion  for  us  to  enter.  As 
we  trod  the  time-worn  pavement  of  the 
outer  court,  and  gained  an  open  quad- 
rangle round  which  various  apartments 
were  grouped,  imagination  once  more 
took  possession  of  me,  and  I  found  my- 
self peopling  the  place  with  its  original 
inmates. 
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"  Oh,  how  old  and  story  -  like  ! "  I  ex- 
claimed to  my  companions.  "  Can  you 
not  imagine  knights  on  horseback  pran- 
cing over  these  stones,  and  alighting  at 
the  great  hall-door  beyond  ?  " 

"  Horses  never  came  up  here  !  "  was 
the  interruption  which  my  suggestion  met 
from  our  practical  little  guide.  "  Horses 
could  n't  climb  those  stairs,"  she  add- 
ed, somewhat  scornfully ;  and  I  then  ob- 
served that  I  had  unconsciously  ascend- 
ed a  rough,  angular  stairway,  passable 
only  to  foot-passengers. 

Knights  on  foot,  then,  my  fancy  at 
once  substituted ;  and  as  the  child,  now 
commencing  her  duties  as  show -wom- 
an, pointed  out  the  servants'  offices,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  picture  the 
baron's  retainers  lazily  grouped  around 
the  stone  walls  of  the  low  cells,  for  such 
the  apartments  were,  polishing  their  mas- 
ter's armor,  or  bousing  over  jugs  of  ale, 
•while  handsome  pages  loitered  about  the 
court-yard,  waiting  the  summons  of  their 
lord,  or  the  sound  of  their  lady's  silver 
whistle.  Fancy  was  an  indispensable 
attendant  in  making  the  circuit  of  the 
apartments,  which  surrounded  at  least 
three  sides  of  this  outer  quadrangle. 
Without  her  aid,  they  were  simply  re- 
markable for  their  similarity,  their  va- 
cancy, their  unfitness  for  any  modern 
purpose  save  that  of  sheep-pens  or  lum- 
ber-rooms. Destitute  of  windows,  so  that 
the  sun  and  air  found  admittance  only 
through  the  doorway,  without  fireplaces, 
boarded  floors,  or  plastered  walls,  they 
presented  simply  so  many  square  feet  of 
space  walled  in  by  stone  and  mortar. 
But  Fancy  had  the  power  to  enliven, 
furnish,  people  them.  She  suggested  that 
their  very  number  was  an  indication  of 
sociability,  excitement,  noise,  and  mirth. 
Here,  as  in  all  feudal  dwellings,  the  vast 
disproportion  between  the  space  allotted 
to  the  dependents  and  that  reserved  for 
the  lord  of  the  manor  pointed  to  the  time 
when  each  castle  was  a  walled  city,  each 
baronial  hall  the  home  of  a  crowd  of  pet- 
ty retainers.  In  that  long-ago,  what  mul- 
titudes of  voices  had  stirred  the  silence 
of  the  court-yard !  The  bare  walls  of  the 


apartments  then  were  hung  with  breast- 
plate, spear,  and  cross-bow, — trophies  of 
war  and  the  chase  furnished  decorations 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  occupants,  and 
the  hides  of  slaughtered  beasts  carpeted 
the  cold  floor.  Stirring  tales  of  love  and 
warfare  gathered  little  knots  of  listeners ; 
wandering  minstrels  sought  hospitality, 
and  repaid  it  in  songs  and  rhymes ;  the 
beef  and  the  bowl  went  round ;  my  lord's 
jester  made  his  privileged  way  into  every 
circle  in  turn,  and  cracked  his  jokes  at 
everybody's  expense ;  and  pretty  Bess, 
my  lady's  maid,  peeped  in  at  the  open 
door,  just  in  time  to  join  in  the  laugh 
against  her  lover. 

But  Fancy  only  whispered,  and  anoth- 
er little  attendant,  whose  name  was  Fact, 
spoke  out,  and  interrupted  her. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  the  family- 
plate  ? "  asked  our  guide,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  felt  she  had  really  nothing 
worth  showing,  but  was  bound  to  fulfil 
her  task  ;  and,  entering  one  of  the  stone- 
walled apartments,  she  pointed  out  a  few 
enormous  pewter  platters,  much  dimmed 
by  time  and  neglect,  leaning  against  the 
wall. 

What  visions  of  Christmas  feasts  and 
wassails  these  relics  might  have  awaken- 
ed in  me,  had  I  been  left  to  gaze  on  them 
undisturbed,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
my  mind  was  not  permitted  to  follow  its 
own  bent. 

"  There  's  nicer  ones  down  at  the 
house,  all  brightened  up,"  said  the  child, 
•with  simplicity,  and  looking  disdain  at  the 
heirlooms  she  was  displaying. 

The  estimate  put  by  the  little  girl  upon 
the  comparative  .value  of  old  pewter  dishes 
was  suggestive.  Whether  the  farm-house 
had  robbed  the  castle,  or  the  castle  the 
farm-house,  became  at  once  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  romance  died  in  doubt. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  rude  old  dining- 
hall  to  which  we  were  conducted  next 
The  clumsy  oaken  table  still  occupied 
the  raised  end  of  the  apartment,  where 
the  baron  feasted  his  principal  guests. 
The  carved  and  panelled  gallery  whence 
his  minstrels  cheered  the  banquet  still 
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stood  firm  on  its  massive  pillars,  and  the 
great  stags'-antlers  which  surmounted  it 
told  of  his  skill  as  a  sportsman.  What 
giant  logs  might  once  have  burned  in  the 
wide  fireplaces,  what  sounds  of  revelry 
have  gone  up  to  the  bare  rafters  !  Our 
guide's  tongue  went  glibly  as  she  pointed 
out  these  familiar  objects,  and  in  the  kitch- 
en, buttery,  and  wine-vault,  which  were 
situated  conveniently  near  to  the  dining- 
hall,  she  seemed  equally  at  home.  It  was 
easy  to  recognize  in  the  great  stone  chim- 
neys, with  their  heavy  hooks  and  cross- 
bars, symptoms  of  banquets  for  which 
bullocks  were  roasted  whole  and  sheep 
and  calves  slain  by  the  dozen  ;  but  we 
needed'  her  practised  lips  to  suggest  the 
uses  of  the  huge  stone  chopping -blocks, 
the  deeply  sunk  troughs,  the  nasrow  gut- 
ters that  crossed  the  stone  pavement,  all 
illustrative  of  the  primitive  days  when 
butcher  and  cook  wrought  simultaneous- 
ly, and  this  contracted  cellar  served  at 
once  for  slaughter-house  and  kitchen. 
Her  little  airy  figure  was  in  strange  con- 
trast with  these  gloomy  passages,  these 
stones  that  had  reeked  with  blood  and 
smoke.  She  glided  before  us  into  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  storehouse  and 
ale-vault,  as  the  new  moon  glides  among 
•damp,  black  clouds  ;  as  she  directed  our 
attention  to  the  oaken  cupboards  for 
bread  and  cheese,  the  stone  benches  that 
once  supported  long  rows  of  casks,  the 
little  wicket  in  the  doorway,  through 
which  the  butler  doled  out  provisions  to 
a  waiting  crowd  of  poor,  she  might  well 
have  been  likened  to  a  freshly  trimmed 
lamp,  lighting  up  the  dark,  mysterious 
past. 

Freshly  trimmed  she  unquestionably 
was,  and  by  careful  hands,  but  not  a  volun- 
tary light ;  for,  the  moment  her  explana- 
tions were  finished,  or  our  curiosity  satisfi- 
ed, she  sank  into  an  indifference  of  speech 
and  attitude  which  proved  her  distaste  to 
a  place  and  a  task  utterly  foreign  to  her 
nature.  Evidently,  the  hall  which  we  had 
come  so  far  to  see,  and  were  so  eager  to 
explore,  was  at  once  the  most  familiar 
object  of  her  life  and  her  most  utter 
aversion.  She  had  been  drilled  into  a 


mechanical  knowledge  of  its  history,  but 
the  place  itself  was  to  her  what  an  old 
grammar  or  spelling-book  is  to  the  un- 
willing pupil,  —  a  thing  to  be  learned  by 
rote,  to  be  abused,  contemned,  escaped 
from.  As  we  finished  our  exploration  ol 
the  lower  floor,  she  probably  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  feeling  that  the  first  chap- 
ter of  her  task  was  concluded. 

But  a  second  and  more  difficult  was 
yet  to  follow,  —  for  we  now  ascended  a 
staircase  of  uncemented  blocks  of  stone, 
crossed  a  passage,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  long  gallery  or  hall,  the  finest  and 
best- preserved  room  in  the  castle,  the 
state  -  apartment  and  ball-room  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  Our  admiration  at 
once  broke  forth  in  words  of  surprise  and 
delight.  The  architecture  of  this  room 
was  of  much  more  recent  date  than  that 
portion  of  the  building  which  we  had  al- 
ready visited.  It  was  Elizabethan  in  its 
style,  and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  period.  It  was  floored  and  wain- 
scoted with  oak  ;  its  frieze  richly  carved 
and  adorned  with  boars'  heads,  thistles, 
and  roses ;  its  ceiling,  also  of  oak,  beau- 
tifully panelled  and  ornamented.  There 
was  a  great  square  recess  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  gallery,  and  along  one  side 
of  it  a  row  of  bow  -  windows,  through 
whose  diamond  panes  a  fine  view  was  af- 
forded of  the  quaint  old  garden  and  bal- 
conies below.  Here,  doubtless,  knights 
and  dames  of  the  olden  time  had  danced, 
coquetted,  quarrelled,  and  been  recon- 
ciled. Within  those  deep  embrasures 
courtiers  in  ruffs  and  plumes  had  sued 
for  ladies'  favors,  and  plotted  deep  in- 
trigues of  state.  What  stories  these  walls 
could  tell,  had  they  but  tongues  to  speak  ! 
What  dreams  did  their  very  silence  con- 
jure up  ! 

Led  by  a  more  erratic  spirit  than  that 
even  of  our  child -guide,  I  am  afraid  I 
lent  an  inattentive  ear  to  her  accurate 
statement  of  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  the  gallery  in  which  we  stood, 
the  precise  date  of  its  erection,  the  no- 
ble owners  of  the  various  coats  -  of-  arms 
carved  above  the  doorway ;  for  I  remem- 
ber only  that  she  seemed  confident  and 
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•well-informed,  and  recited  her  lesson 
faithfully  so  long  as  she  was  suffered  to 
follow  the  beaten  track.  How  impossi- 
ble it  was  to  extract  anything  beyond 
that  from  her  we  soon  had  proof. 

She  ushered  us  next  into  my  lord's 
parlor,  which  nearly  adjoined  the  gallery. 
This  room  was  hung  with  arras, retained  a 
few  articles  of  ancient  furniture,  had  one 
or  two  pictures  hanging  on  its  walls,  and 
presented,  altogether,  a  more  habitable 
look  than  any  other  portion  of  the  castle. 
Our  little  maid  had  got  on  well  with 
her  description  of  this  room,  had  pointed 
out  the  portrait  of  Prince  Arthur,  once 
a  resident  at  the  hall,  had  introduced 
that  of  Will  Somers,  my  lord's  jester,  as 
glibly  as  if  Will  were  a  playmate  of  her 
own,  had  deciphered  for  us  the  excellent 
moral  precept  carved  in  old  English  be- 
neath the  royal  arms,  "  Drede  God  and 
honour  the  King,"  and  was  proceeding 
rapidly  with  an  array  of  measurements 
and  dates,  when  I  unluckily  interrupted 
her. — I  think  it  was  to  ask  some  question 
about  the  tapestry.  She  looked  at  me  re- 
proachfully, indignantly, — just  as  a  child 
reciting  the  multiplication-table  before  the 
School- Committee  would  look,  if  tripped 
up  between  the  numbers,  or  as  a  boy, 
taken  advantage  of  in  play,  might  cry, 
"  No  fair  ! "  She  did  not  condescend  to 
answer  me,  perhaps  she  could  not,  but 
paused  a  moment,  reflected,  went  delib- 
erately back  in  her  recital,  repeated  the 
last  few  dates  and  phrases  by  way  of 
gaining  an  impetus,  and  then  went  on 
withou*  faltering  to  the  end  of  her  pre- 
scribed narration. 

Poor  child !  She  had  my  sympathy, 
and  has  still.  What  a  grudge  she  must 
owe  us  tourists,  even  the  tamest  and 
most  submissive  of  us,  for  whom  she  is 
thus  compelled  to  tax  her  unwilling 


memory 


But  if  her  spirits  were  damped,  her 
good-humor  threatened,  it  was  for  a  min- 
ute only.  Upon  completing  our  rapid 
survey  of  my  lord's  parlor,  and  look- 
ing round  for  the  guide  who  should  con- 
duct us  farther,  she  had  become  invisi- 
ble. So  we  moved  on  without  her,  and 


commenced  exploring  a  narrow  passage 
with  a  certain  sense  of  bewilderment  at 
its  loneliness,  and  the  doubt  whither  it 
might  lead,  when,  suddenly,  we  were 
startled  by  a  merry  laugh,  which  seemed 
to  ring  through  the  air  directly  above 
our  heads.  Was  it  a  mocking  spirit  that 
haunted  the  place  ?  or  one  of  the  old 
figures  on  the  tapestry,  started  into  life  ? 
We  looked  up,  and  there,  on  a  rough 
platform  of  pine  boards,  projecting  from 
the  wall,  stood  our  Fenella.  She  was 
leaning  over  the  shoulder  of  an  artist- 
boy,  who,  seated  at  his  easel,  was  copy- 
ing one  of  the  Gorgon-heads  that  stood 
out  on  the  faded  tapestry.  She  had  dis- 
missed us  wholly  from  her  thoughts,  and, 
giving  play  to  her  native  fun  and  coquet- 
ry, was  taunting  the  youth  with  the  slow- 
ness of  his  labors  and  the  little  progress 
he  had  made  since  she  last  inspected  his 
work.  No  wonder  that  she  laughed  at 
the  taste  of  the  boy  or  his  employer. 
Graver  heads  than  hers  might  question 
the  motive  which  had  set  the  painter 
such  a  model.  Imagination  suggested 
that  some  elfin  godmother  must  have 
prescribed  the  task  as  a  condition  of  her 
future  favor.  At  all  events,  the  mali- 
cious sprite  now  acting  as  overseer  felt 
a  sense  of  triumph  in  this  captive  boy, 
perched  against  the  wall,  and  condemned, 
like  herself,  to  reproduce  the  past  and 
bring  out  in  fresh  colors  the  staring  eyes 
and  mummied  cheeks  which  would  other- 
wise soon  be  lost  to  memory.  She  cer- 
tainly made  the  most  of  her  opportunity 
to  taunt  and  tease  him,  for  there  was 
time  for  a  laugh  and  a  word  of  raillery 
only,  to  which  he  seemed  too  shamefaced 
to  respond,  before  she  was  at  our  side 
again,  gravely  announcing,  "  My  lady's 
chamber ! "  —  and  as  we  looked  around 
the  apartment,  whose  furniture  and  dec- 
orations imparted  to  it  a  superior  air  of 
neatness  and  refinement  to  that  observa- 
ble elsewhere,  she  pointed  out  to  us  a 
private  doorway,  conducting  to  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  affording  an  exit  by  which 
"  my  lady  "  had  easy  access  to  the  court- 
yard, and  thence  to  the  chapel  where 
she  performed  her  devotions. 
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"  And  what  are  the  rooms  opposite  ?  " 
we  asked,  pointing  to  a  long  row  of  win- 
dows on  the  second  floor,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  quadrangle  to  that  of  which 
we  had  now  completed  the  inspection. 

"  Those  rooms  are  never  shown,"  was 
the  mysterious  answer. 

"  But  you  will  show  them  to  us  "  (spok- 
en coaxingly). 

She  shook  her  head,  and  sealed  her 
lips,  with  an  expression  of  determina- 
tion. 

"  What  is  in  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  particular." 

"  Then  we  might  see  them." 

No  encouragement,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  resolute  negative. 

A  bribe  was  held  out,  —  for,  by  this 
time,  the  child's  air  of  mystery  and  re- 
serve had  suggested  a  closet  like  that  of 
Bluebeard,  a  chamber  of  torture,  or,  at 
least,  the  proofs  of  some  family-secret. 

We  might  as  well  have  offered  a  two- 
shilling  bribe  to  the  Iron  Duke  himself. 
The  miniature  castle-keeper  was  so  firm 
and  so  non-committal  that  she  disarmed 
us  of  all  our  ingenuity,  defeated  all  our 
tactics,  and  we  gave  up  the  point.  I 
have  since  learned  that  this  quarter  of 
the  mansion  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of 
rooms,  shut  up  because  devoid  of  inter- 
est, and  containing  only  some  old  lum- 
ber. To  have  conducted  us  through 
them  would  have  been  to  disobey  orders, 
and,  worse  still,  establish  a  precedent, 
from  which  the  child  might  well  shrink. 
It  would  have  doubled  her  arduous  round 
of  duty.  It  was  policy,  no  less  than  loy- 
alty, which  had  inspired  her. 

So,  too,  when  we  came  to  inspect  the 
chapel.  She  mounted  an  old  oak  chest 
in  the  rear  of  the  little  sanctuary,  just  be- 
neath the  solitary  window,  whose  quaint 
patterns  in  stained  glass  pointed  to  cen- 
turies long  past.  Seated  comfortably  on 
this  elevation,  she  rehearsed  the  history 
and  described  the  architecture  of  the 
most  primitive  place  of  worship  I  ever 
saw, — or,  if  she  left  her  post  to  point  out 
some  minuter  detail,  she  returned  to  it 
as  jealously  as  a  watch-dog  to  some  spot 
which  he  is  specially  appointed  to  guard. 


When  our  curiosity  was  otherwise  sat- 
isfied, —  when  we  had  even  ascended  to 
the  rude  confessional,  which  was  a  mere 
excavation  in  the  soft  stone  of  the  wall, 
—  when  we  had  put  our  hands  in  the  hol- 
low, not  unlike  a  swallow's  nest  in  a  mud- 
bank,  once  the  receptacle  for  holy  wa- 
ter, —  when  we  had  descended  the  stony 
pathway,  for  it  was  so  worn  as  scarcely 
to  merit  the  name  of  staircase, —  when, 
standing  once  more  on  the  chapel-pave- 
ment, with  minds  excited  by  the  thought 
of  those  monkish  days  when  priestcraft 
ruled  the  land,  —  our  eyes  naturally  fell 
on  the  old  oak  chest.  What  further  rev- 
elation might  not  this  disclose  !  What 
sacred  relics,  what  curious  church-plate, 
what  vellum  manuscript,  might  not  be 
hidden  beneath  this  heavy  lid !  Would 
she  rise  and  let  us  see  ? 

No,  —  she  maintained  her  seat  and  her 
reserve  with  as  much  rigidity  as  on  the 
former  occasion.  Unconvinced  by  this 
experience,  our-  imaginations  still  ran 
riot.  They  shadowed  forth  every  possi- 
ble beauty  and  horror  which  such  a  giant 
chest  might  contain.  The  story  even 
of  "  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe-Bough  " 
might  be  verified,  if  we  could  but  get  a 
peep.  At  last  we  prevailed.  The  child 
was  persuaded  to  dismount,  we  lifted  the 
cover,  and  the  chest  was  empty,  —  lit- 
erally empty. 

Once  more  the  plain  fact  of  the  pres- 
ent had  swept  away  the  cobwebs  of  the 
past,  the  real  had  banished  the  ideal. 
While  the  child  of  to-day  sought  only  a 
comfortable  rest  from  weariness,  we  had 
been  seeking  myths.  She  looked  on  as 
indignant  as  a  dethroned  queen.  We 
turned  away  a  little  mortified,  and  a 
good  deal  disappointed. 

But  the  Fenella  of  the  castle  was  not 
so  very  tired,  after  all.  True,  she  was 
tired  of  the  old  manor-house,  tired  of  us, 
tired  of  her  own  dull  routine  of  duty ;  but 
there  was  a  well-spring  of  freshness  in  her 
yet.  She  moved  languidly,  to  be  sure, 
as  she  now  led  the  way  to  the  tower,  the 
only  portion  of  the  castle  yet  unvisited. 
Following  her,  we  ascended,  first,  to  a 
bare  upper  room,  a  sort  of  anteroom, 
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from  which  the  ascent  to  the  tower  com- 
menced. It  presented  a  solid  inclosure 
of  stone,  except  on  the  western  side, 
where  it  was  dimly  lighted  through  one 
or  two  slits  in  the  masonry.  Turning  my 
eyes  in  this  direction,  I  saw  our  little  guide 
leaning  against  the  stone  framework  of 
one  of  these  chinks  in  the  wall.  The 
beams  of  western  sunlight  came  slanting 
in  at  precisely  the  angle  of  her  figure  as 
she  leaned  back  in  infantile  repose ;  her 
white  ribbons,  her  snowy  apron,  her  gold- 
en hair  caught  and  held  the  sunshine, 
and  the  ray  of  light  which  relieved  the 
gloom  of  the  gray  old  vault  seemed  to 
emanate  from  the  child. 

One  of  our  party  addressed  some  ques- 
tion to  her  regarding  the  probable  de- 
sign of  the  empty  room  in  which  we  stood ; 
but  there  was  no  answer,  —  not  even  a 
responsive  glance.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  stone  roof.  She  looked  spell- 
bound. Before  we  could  follow  the  di- 
rection of  her  steady  gaze,  we  were  star- 
tled by  the  flapping  of  wings  overhead, 
and,  still  more,  by  the  sudden  rushing 
forward  of  the  child  with  a  loud  cry  of 
"  Shoo  !  shoo  ! "  and  with  her  hands 
stretched  eagerly  into  the  air.  Our  pres- 
ence had  disturbed  a  swallow,  which  had 
found  its  way  in  through  one  of  the  slits, 
and,  perhaps,  built  a  nest  in  some  crevice 
of  the  wall.  The  girl's  languor  was  instan- 
taneously dispelled  by  the  discovery  and 
the  excitement  of  pursuit.  Here,  now, 
was  congenial  sport.  Hopeless  as  was 
the  attempt  to  catch  the  bird,  the  joy  of 
frightening  it  was  sure ;  and  our  guide 
sprang  wildly  from  side  to  side  of  the 
building,  uttering  exciting  exclamations, 
and  making  vain  passes  at  the  little  crea- 
ture, which  flew  round  high  above  her 
head,  now  and  then  settling  in  some  se- 
cure "  coigne  of  vantage."  In  these  in- 
tervals we  endeavored  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mischievous  fowler,  but  her 
task  had  ended  with  this  tower-room,  she 
had  done  with  us,  she  had  found  an  un- 
expected source  of  sport,  and  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  an  enjoyment  which  she 
probably  thought  well-earned.  With  one 
eye  following  the  least  motion  of  the  bird, 


she  informed  us,  at  last,  in  reply  to  re- 
peated inquiries,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  told  about  the  room  we  were  in,  — 
that  it  merely  led  to  the  tower,  —  we 
could  go  up  into  the  tower,  if  we  wished. 

She  must  go  with  us  and  show  us  the 
way. 

"  No,-"  was  the  cool  reply.  She  nev- 
er went  into  the  tower ;  she  never  went 
any  farther  than  this. 

Glancing  at  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  successive  stones 
of  the  tower,  we  were  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  her  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion had  reached  its  climax  here,  —  that 
we  might  break  our  necks,  if  we  liked, — 
she  preferred  not  to  run  the  risk.  Re- 
solved to  satisfy  our  suspicions,  we  press- 
ed the  point,  and,  after  many  inquiries 
and  waiting  a  considerable  time  upon  the 
motions  of  the  child  and  her  new  play- 
thing, we  got  the  brief  and  somewhat 
scornful  explanation,  — 

' '  What  if  some  other  party  should  come 
while  I  was  away  ?  " 

"  We  part  here,  then  ?  " 

She  nodded  in  assent,  received  the  fee 
for  her  services  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  saw  us  depart  on  our  break- 
neck expedition  with  an  indifference 
equalled  only  by  the  nonchalance  with 
which  she  had  admitted  us  on  our  arri- 
val. The  moment  our  backs  were  turn- 
ed, she  resumed  her  play. 

After  exploring  the  successive  stories 
of  the  tower  in  safety,  we  descended  by 
way  of  the  anteroom,  but  the  bird  and 
its  pursuer  had  both  of  them  flown.  We 
passed  through  a  door  she  had  previously 
pointed  out,  and  gained  the  garden  as 
surreptitiously  as  did  Dorothy  Vernon, 
of  old,  when,  according  to  the  tradition, 
she  escaped  through  this  same  doorway 
on  the  night  of  her  sister's  nuptials,  and 
eloped  with  her  lover,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Manners,  who  had  long  been 
haunting  the  neighboring  forest  as  an 
outlaw.  We  strolled  through  the  ancient 
garden,  all  ivied  and  moss-grown,  ad- 
mired the  stone  balustrade,  which,  time- 
stained  and  mouldy,  is  still  the  student's 
favorite  bit  of  architecture,  and  at  last 
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made  our  -way  back  to  the  farm-house, — 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  remember  how,  for 
we  were  as  deficient  in  a  guide  as  on  our 
first  attempt  at  entrance.  Whether  an- 
other party  arrived  while  we  were  in  the 
tower,  and  were  engrossing  her  atten- 
tion, —  whether  she  was  engaged  in  the 
more  agreeable  office  of  coquetting  with 
the  young  artist,  or  was  still  chasing  the 
swallow  from  room  to  room  of  the  manor- 
house,  I  do  not  know.  We  saw  her  no 
more.  She  had  barely  condescended  to 
let  us  in,  and  now  left  us  to  find  our  way 
out  as  we  could. 

She  cared  nothing  at  all  for  us.  All 
the  interest  we  had  manifested  in  her 
(and  it  was  considerable)  had  failed  to 
awaken  any  emotion.  We  were  a  stereo- 
typed feature  of  the  old  hall ;  and  the  old 
hall,  though  she  had  sprung  from  its  root, 
and  her  life  had  been  nourished  by  its 
strength,  was  no  part  of  herself,  —  was 
her  antipathy.  Still  I  never  think  of 
the  mansion,  with  all  the  romantic  asso- 
ciations which  cluster  around  it,  but  the 
image  of  this  child  comes  to  break  my 
reverie,  as  she  did  on  the  day  when  it 
was  first  indulged. 

So  we  go  to  visit  some  royal  oak,  and 
bring  away,  as  a  memento,  the  daisy 
which  blooms  at  its  foot ;  so  we  stand, 
as  the  reward  of  toil  and  fatigue,  upon 
an  Alpine  glacier,  and  the  trophy  and 
pledge  of  our  visit  are  the  forget-me-not 
that  grew  on  its  margin.  Thus  youth 
and  beauty  ever  press  on  the  footsteps 
of  old  age,  and  youth  and  beauty  bear 
away  the  palm. 

My  faith  in  legendary  lore  is  confirm- 
ed, when  I  call  to  mind  the  Gothic  for- 
tress, with  its  strong  defences  against  the 
enemy,  its  rude  suggestions  of  centuries 
of  hospitality,  its  tower-lattices,  whence 
generation  after  generation  of  high-born 
maids  waved  signals  to  knightly  lovers, 
its  stairways,  worn  slippery  with  the 
tread  of  heavy-mailed  warriors,  its  chap- 
el-vault, where  chivalrous  lord  and  no- 
ble dame  have  turned  to  dust.  But 
there  is  a  faith  more  precious  than  the 
faith  in  old  song  and  legend ;  and  the 
golden  -  haired  child,  who  flourishes  so 


fresh  and  fair  amidst  all  this  ruin  and 
decay,  stands  forth  to  my  mind  as  an  em- 
blem of  that  power  which  renovates  earth 
and  defies  time.  Had  she  been  a  pattern 
child,  had  her  instructors  (whoever  they 
were)  succeeded  in  moulding  her  into  a 
mere  machine,  she  might  not  so  vividly 
have  roused  my  interest ;  but  there  was 
something  in  her  saucy  independence, 
her  wayward  freaks,  her  coquettish  airs, 
her  fiery  chase  after  the  swallow,  which 
— breaking  in,  as  they  did,  upon  the  docil- 
ity with  which  she  otherwise  went  through 
her  round  of  duty  —  revivified  the  deso- 
lation of  the  old  hall  with  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  humanity.  Everywhere  else  the 
fountain  of  life  seemed  to  have  died  out, 
but  here  it  gushed  forth  a  living  stream. 

We  gaze  down  the  centuries  and  see 
in  them  ignorance,  error,  warning,  and 
ruin  at  last.  What  hope  for  the  race, 
then,  if  this  were  all  ?  But  it  is  not  all. 
The  child's  foot  treading  lightly  over  the 
graves  is  the  type  of  the  time-is  triumph- 
ing over  the  time-was.  Full  of  faults  and 
imperfections,  she  is  still  the  daughter 
of  Hope  and  Opportunity.  She  has  the 
past  for  her  teacher,  and  the  door  of 
knowledge,  repentance,  and  faith  stands 
open  before  her.  Thus  childhood  is  the 
rainbow  of  God's  providence,  and  the 
brightest  feature  of  His  covenant  with 
men. 

Silence,  desolation,  and  decay  have 
set  their  seal  upon  old  Haddon  Hall,  but 
chance  has  set  a  child  over  them  all,  and 
the  lesson  her  simple  presence  teaches  is 
worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  Idyls  of 
the  King. 

And  thus  it  is  that  I  treasure  up  the 
memory  of  her  among  my  catalogue  of 
guides ;  and  so  she  did  more  for  me 
than  she  promised,  when  she  undertook 
to  lend  me  her  light  through  the  old 
Hall. 

If  there  are  any  who  can  live  without 
thus  borrowing,  then  let  them  disparage 
guides.  For  the  rest,  the  best  guide  is 
Humility.  We  have  all  so  many  dark 
paths  to  tread  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  that  we  need  to  lay  hold  on  all  the 
helps  we  can.  Groping  blindly  down  the 
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avenues  of  Time,  who  is  there  that  does  est  path  in  safety  with  his  hand  in  the 

not  long  to  grasp  some  friendly  hand,  or  hand  of  a  little  child, 
follow  in  the  track  of  some  traveller  fa-          God   grant   me   guides,  then,  to   my 

miliar  with  the  way  ?  journey's  end  !     God  guide  us  all,  wheth- 

For  me,  Experience  is  a  staff  on  which  er  we  will   or  no  !     guide  the  nations, 

I  am  glad  to  lean,  Simplicity  is  an  un-  and  make  for  them  a  way  through  the 

failing  leader  where  Learning  might  go  dust,  the  turmoil,  and  the  strife  which 

astray.  Trust  is  a  lamp  that  burns  through  Time  has  heaped  in  their  path,  to  the 

the  darkest  night ;  and  sometimes,  when  freshness  and  promise  of  the  new  birth  ! 

strong  men  are  weak  and  wise  men  fool-  guide  each  poor  yearning  soul  through 

ish,  strength  and  wisdom  are  given  unto  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  overshadow 

babes,  and  he  whom  the  counsels  of  the  it,  as  it  journeys  on  to  the  clear  light  of 

elders  cannot  save  may  walk  the  narrow-  immortal  day ! 


THE   KALIF   OF   BALDACCA. 

INTO  the  city  of  Karnbalu, 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan, 
At  the  head  of  his  dusty  caravan, 
Laden  with  treasure  from  realms  afar, 
Baldacca  and  Kelat  and  Kandahar, 
Rode  the  great  captain  Alau. 

The  Khan  from  his  palace-window  gazed  : 

He  saw  in  the  thronging  street  beneath, 

In  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  that  blazed 

Through  the  clouds  of  dust  by  the  caravan  raised, 

The  flash  of  harness  and  jewelled  sheath, 

And  the  shining  scimitars  of  the  guard, 

And  the  weary  camels  that  bared  their  teeth, 

As  they  passed  and  passed  through  the  gates  unbarred 

Into  the  shade  of  the  palace-yard. 

Thus  into  the  city  of  Kambalu 

Rode  the  great  captain  Alau  ; 

And  he  stood  before  the"  Khan,  and  said,  — 

"  The  enemies  of  my  lord  are  dead  ; 

All  the  Kalifs  of  all  the  West 

Bow  and  obey  his  least  behest ; 

The  plains  are  dark  with  the  mulberry-trees, 

The  weavers  are  busy  in  Samarcand, 

The  miners  are  sifting  the  golden  sand, 

The  divers  are  plunging  for  pearls  in  the  seas, 

And  peace  and  plenty  are  in  the  land. 

"  Only  Baldacca's  Kalif  alone 
Rose  in  rebellion  against  thy  throne  : 
His  treasures  are  at  thy  palace-door, 
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With  the  swords  and  the  shawls  and  the  jewels  he  wore ; 
His  body  is  dust  o'er  the  Desert  blown. 

"  A  mile  outside  of  Baldacca's  gate 

I  left  my  forces  to  lie  in  wait, 

Concealed  by  forests  and  hillocks  of  sand, 

And  forward  dashed  with  a  handful  of  men 

To  lure  the  old  tiger  from  his  den 

Into  the  ambush  I  had  planned. 

Ere  we  reached  the  town  the  alarm  was  spread, 

For  we  heard  the  sound  of  gongs  from  within  ; 

With  clash  of  cymbals  and  warlike  din 

The  gates  swung  wide ;  we  turned  and  fled, 

And  the  garrison  sallied  forth  and  pursued, 

With  the  gray  old  Kalif  at  their  head, 

And  above  them  the  banner  of  Mahomed  : 

Thus  we  snared  them  all,  and  the  town  was  subdued. 

"  As  in  at  the  gate  we  rode,  behold, 

A  tower  that  was  called  the  Tower  of  Gold  ! 

For  there  the  Kalif  had  hidden  his  wealth, 

Heaped  and  hoarded  and  piled  on  high, 

Like  sacks  of  wheat  in  a  granary  ; 

And  there  the  old  miser  crept  by  stealth 

To  feel  of  the  gold  that  gave  him  health, 

To  gaze  and  gloat  with  his  hungry  eye 

On  jewels  that  gleamed  like  a  glow-worm's,  spark, 

Or  the  eyes  of  a  panther  in  the  dark. 

"  I  said  to  the  Kalif,  — '  Thou  art  old, 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  so  much  gold. 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  heaped  and  hidden  it  here, 

Till  the  breath  of  battle  was  hot  and  near, 

But  have  sown  through  the  land  these  useless  hoards 

To  spring  into  shining  blades  of  swords, 

And  keep  thine  honor  sweet  and  clear. 

These  grains  of  gold  are  not  grains  of  wheat ; 

These  bars  of  silver  thou  canst  not  eat ; 

These  jewels  and  pearls  and  precious  stones 

Cannot  cure  the  aches  in  thy  bones, 

Nor  keep  the  feet  of  Death  one  hour 

From  climbing  the  stairways  of  thy  tower  ! ' 

"  Then  into  this  dungeon  I  locked  the  drone, 
And  left  him  to  feed  there  all  alone 
In  the  honey-cells  of  his  golden  hive  : 
Never  a  prayer,  nor  a  cry,  nor  a  groan 
Was  heard  from  those  massive  walls  of  stone, 
Nor  again  was  the  Kalif  seen  alive  ! 

"  When  at  last  we  unlocked  the  door, 
We  found  him  dead  .upon  the  floor ; 
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The  rings  had  dropped  from  his  withered  hands, 
His  teeth  were  like  bones  in  the  Desert  sands ; 
Still  clutching  his  treasures  he  had  died ; 
And  as  he  lay  there,  he  appeared 
A  statue  of  gold  with  a  silver  beard, 
His  arms  outstretched  as  if  crucified." 

This  is  the  story,  strange  and  true, 
That  the  great  captain  Alau 
Told  to  his  brother  the  Tartar  Khan, 
When  he  rode  that  day  into  Kambalu 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan. 
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PART  n. 


A  FEW  days  before  Christmas,  we  were 
delighted  at  receiving  a  beautiful  Christ- 
mas  Hymn  from  Whittier,  written  by  re- 
quest, especially  for  our  children.  They 
learned  it  very  easily,  and  enjoyed  singing 
it.  We  showed  them  the  writer's  picture, 
and  told  them  he  was  a  very  good  friend 
of  theirs,  who  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
them,  and  had  written  this  hymn  express- 
ly for  them  to  sing,  —  which  made  them 
very  proud  and  happy.  Early  Christmas 
morning,  we  were  wakened  by  the  peo- 
ple knocking  at  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  shouting,  "  Merry  Christmas  I  "  Af- 
ter distributing  some  little  presents  among 
them,  we  went  to  the  church,  which  had 
been  decorated  with  holly,  pine,  cassena, 
mistletoe,  and  the  hanging  moss,  and  had 
a  very  Christmas-like  look.  The  children 
of  our  school  assembled  there,  and  we 
gave  them  the  nice,  comfortable  clothing, 
and  the  picture  -  books,  which  had  been 
kindly  sent  by  some  Philadelphia  ladies. 
There  were  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
children  present  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  see  their  happy,  expectant  little  faces. 
To  them,  it  was  a  wonderful  Christmas- 
Day,  —  such  as  they  had  never  dreamed 
of  before.  There  was  cheerful  sunshine 
without,  lighting  up  the  beautiful  moss- 


drapery  of  the  oaks,  and  looking  in  joy- 
ously through  the  open  windows ;  and 
there  were  bright  faces  and  glad  hearts 
within.  The  long,  dark  night  of  the 
Past,  with  all  its  sorrows  and  its  fears, 
was  forgotten  ;  and  for  the  Future, — the 
eyes  of  these  freed  children  see  no  clouds 
in  it.  It  is  full  of  sunlight,  they  think, 
and  they  trust  in  it,  perfectly. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  gifts,  the 
children  were  addressed  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  present.  They  then  sang 
Whittier's  Hymn,  the  "  John  Brown  " 
song,  and  several  of  their  own  hymns, 
among  them  a  very  singular  one,  com- 
mencing, — 

"  I  wonder  where  my  mudder  gone; 

Sing,  0  graveyard  ! 
Graveyard  ought  to  know  me ; 

Ring,  Jerusalem ! 
Grass  grow  in  de  graveyard ; 

Sing,  0  graveyard ! 
Graveyard  ought  to  know  me ; 

Ring,  Jerusalem! " 

They  improvise  many  more  words  as 
they  sing.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest, 
most  mournful  things  I  ever  heard.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  deep 
pathos  of  the  refrain,  — 

"  Sing,  O  graveyard ! " 
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In  this,  and  many  other  hymns,  the 
words  seem  to  have  but  little  meaning  ; 
but  the  tones,  —  a  whole  lifetime  of  de- 
spairing sadness  is  concentrated  in  them. 
They  sing,  also,  "  Jehovyah,  Hallelujah," 
which  we  like  particularly :  — 

"  De  foxes  hab  holes, 
An'  de  birdies  hab  nes', 
But  de  Son  ob  Man  he  hab  not  where 
To  lay  de  weary  head. 

CHORUS. 
"Jehovyah,  Hallelujah!    De  Lord  He  will 

purvide ! 

Jehovyah,  Hallelujah!    De  Lord  He  will 
purvide!  " 

They  repeat  the  words  many  times. 
"  De  foxes  hab  holes,"  and  the  succeed- 
ing lines,  are  sung  in  the  most  touching, 
mournful  tones ;  and  then  the  chorus  — 
"Jehovyah,  Hallelujah"  —  swells  forth 
triumphantly,  in  glad  contrast. 

Christmas  night,  the  children  came  in 
and  had  several  grand  shouts.  They 
were  too  happy  to  keep  still. 

"  Oh,  Miss,  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  sing 
and  shout !  "  said  our  little  pet,  Amaret- 
ta.  And  sing  and  shout  she  did,  to  her 
heart's  content. 

She  read  nicely,  and  was  very  fond  of 
books.  The  tiniest  children  are  delight- 
ed to  get  a  book  in  their  hands.  Many 
of  them  already  know  their  letters.  The 
parents  are  eager  to  have  them  learn. 
They  sometimes  said  to  me, — 

"  Do,  Miss,  let  de  chil'en  learn  ebery- 
ting  dey  can.  We  nebber  hab  no  chance 
to  learn  nuttin',  but  we  wants  de  chil'en 
to  learn." 

They  are  willing  to  make  many  sacrifi- 
ces that  their  children  may  attend  school. 
One  old  woman,  who  had  a  large  family 
of  children  and  grandchildren,  came  reg- 
ularly to  school  in  the  winter,  and  took 
her  seat  among  the  little  ones.  She  was 
at  least  sixty  years  old.  Another  woman 
—  who  had  one  of  the  best  faces  I  ever 
saw — came  daily,  and  brought  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  It  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  best  babies  in  the  world,  a  perfect 
little  "  model  of  deportment,"  and  al- 
lowed its  mother  to  pursue  her  studies 
without  interruption. 


While  taking  charge  of  the  store,  one 
day,  one  of  the  men  who  came  in  told  me 
a  story  which  interested  me  much.  He 
was  a  carpenter,  living  on  this  island, 
and  just  before  the  capture  of  Port  Roy- 
al had  been  taken  by  his  master  to  the 
mainland,  —  "  the  Main,"  as  the  people 
call  it,  —  to  assist  in  building  some  houses 
which  were  to  shelter  the  families  of  the 
Rebels  in  case  the  "  Yankees  "  should 
come.  The  master  afterward  sent  him 
back  to  the  island,  providing  him  with  a 
pass,  to  bring  away  a  boat  and  some  of 
the  people.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that 
the  Union  troops  were  in  possession,  and 
determined  to  remain  here  with  his  fam- 
ily instead  of  returning  to  his  master. 
Some  of  his  fellow  -  servants,  who  had 
been  left  on  "  the  Main,"  hearing  that 
the  Federal  troops  had  come,  resolved  to 
make  their  escape  to  the  islands.  They 
found  a  boat  of  their  master's,  out  of 
which  a  piece  six  feet  square  had  been 
cut.  In  the  night  they  went  to  the  boat, 
which  had  been  sunk  in  a  creek  near  the 
house,  measured  the  hole,  and,  after  sev- 
eral nights'  work  in  the  woods,  made  a 
piece  lai-ge  enough  to  fit  in.  They  then 
mended  and  sank  it  again,  as  they  had 
found  it.  The  next  night  five  of  them 
embarked.  They  had  a  perilous  journey, 
often  passing  quite  near  the  enemy's  boats. 
They  travelled  at  night,  and  in  the  day 
ran  close  up  to  the  shore  out  of  sight. 
Sometimes  they  could  hear  the  hounds, 
which  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  them, 
baying  in  the  woods.  Their  provisions 
gave  out,  and  they  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed. At  last  they  succeeded  in  passing  all 
the  enemy's  boats,  and  reached  one  of 
our  gun-boats  in  safety.  They  were  taken 
on  board  and  kindly  cared  for,  and  then 
sent  to  this  island,  where  their  families, 
who  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again, 
welcomed  them  with  great  rejoicing. 

We  were  also  told  the  story  of  two  girls, 
one  about  ten,  the  other  fifteen,  who,  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  their  master  up  into 
the  country,  on  the  mainland,  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  the  islands,  determined 
to  try  to  escape  to  their  parents,  who  had 
been  left  on  this  island.  They  stole  away 
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at  night,  and  travelled  through  woods  and 
swamps  for  two  days,  without  .eating. 
Sometimes  their  strength  gave  out,  and 
they  would  sink  down,  thinking  they 
could  go  no  farther ;  but  they  had  brave 
little  hearts,  and  got  up  again  and  strug- 
gled on,  till  at  last  they  reached  Port- 
Royal  Ferry,  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion. They  were  seen  there  by  a  boat- 
load of  people  who  were  also  making 
their  escape.  The  boat  was  too  full  to 
take  them  in ;  but  the  people,  on  reach- 
ing this  island,  told  the  children's  father 
of  their  whereabouts,  and  he  immediate- 
ly took  a  boat,  and  hastened  to  the  ferry. 
The  poor  little  creatures  were  almost  wild 
with  joy  when  they  saw  him.  When  they 
were  brought  to  their  mother,  she  fell 
down  "  jes'  as  if  she  was  dead," —  so  our 
informant  expressed  it,  —  overpowered 
with  joy  on  beholding  the  "  lost  who 
were  found." 

New-Year's-Day — Emancipation-Day 
—  was  a  glorious  one  to  us.  The  morn- 
ing was  quite  cold,  the  coldest  we  had 
experienced ;  but  we  were  determined  to 
go  to  the  celebration  at  Camp  Saxton, — 
the  camp  of  the  First  Regiment  South- 
Carolina  Volunteers, — whither  the  Gen- 
eral and  Colonel  Higginson  had  bid- 
den us,  on  this,  "  the  greatest  day  in  the 
nation's  history."  We  enjoyed  perfectly 
the  exciting  scene  on  board  the  Flora. 
There  was  an  eager,  wondering  crowd  of 
the  freed  people  in  their  holiday-attire, 
with  the  gayest  of  head  -  handkerchiefs, 
the  whitest  of  aprons,  and  the  happiest 
of  faces.  The  band  was  playing,  the 
flags  streaming,  everybody  talking  merri- 
ly and  feeling  strangely  happy.  The  sun 
shone  brightly,  the  very  waves  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  universal  gayety,  and 
danced  and  sparkled  more  joyously  than 
ever  before.  Long  before  we  reached 
Camp  Saxton  we  could  see  the  beauti- 
ful grove,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Hu- 
guenot fort  near  it.  Some  companies  of 
the  First  Regiment  were  drawn  up  in 
line  under  the  trees,  near  the  landing, 
to  receive  us.  A  fine,  soldierly-looking 
set  of  men ;  their  brilliant  dress  against 


the  trees  (they  were  then  wearing  red 
pantaloons)  invested  them  with  a  semi- 
barbaric  splendor.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  find  among  the  officers  an  old 
friend,  —  and  what  it  was  to  meet  a 
friend  from  the  North,  in  our  isolated 
Southern  life,  no  one  can  imagine  who 
has  not  experienced  the  pleasure.  Let- 
ters were  an  unspeakable  luxury,  —  we 
hungered  for  them,  we  could  never  get 
enough  ;  but  to  meet  old  friends,  —  that 
was  "  too  much,  too  much,"  as  the  peo- 
ple here  say,  when  they  are  very  much 
in  earnest.  Our  friend  took  us  over  the 
camp,  and  showed  us  all  the  arrange- 
ments. Everything  looked  clean  and 
comfortable,  much  neater,  we  were  told, 
than  in  most  of  the  white  camps.  An  of- 
ficer told  us  that  he  had  never  seen  a  reg- 
iment in  which  the  men  were  so  honest. 
"In  many  other  camps,"  said  he,  "  the 
colonel  and  the  rest  of  us  would  find  it 
necessary  to  place  a  guard  before  our 
tents.  We  never  do  it  here.  They  are 
left  entirely  unguarded.  Yet  nothing  has 
ever  been  touched."  We  were  glad  to 
know  that.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  when 
we  consider  that  these  men  have  all  their 
lives  been  slaves  ;  and  we  know  what  the 
teachings  of  Slavery  are. 

The  celebration  took  place  in  the  beau- 
tiful grove  of  live-oaks  adjoining  the  camp. 
It  was  the  largest  grove  we  had  seen.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  describe  fitly  the 
scene  which  met  our  eyes  as  we  sat  upon 
the  stand,  and  looked  down  on  the  crowd 
before  us.  There  were  the  black  soldiers 
in  their  blue  coats  and  scarlet  pantaloons, 
the  officers  of  this  and  other  regiments  in 
their  handsome  uniforms,  and  crowds  of 
lookers-on,  —  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  every  complexion,  grouped  in  various 
attitudes  under  the  moss-hung  trees.  The 
faces  of  all  wore  a  happy,  interested  look. 
The  exercises  commenced  with  a  prayer 
by  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment.  An 
ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Profes- 
sor Zachos,  was  read  by  him,  and  then 
sung.  Colonel  Higginson  then  introduced 
Dr.  Brisbane,  who  read  the  President's 
Proclamation,  which  was  enthusiastically 
cheered.  Rev.  Mr.  French  presented  to 
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the  Colonel  two  very  elegant  flags,  a  gift  to 
the  regiment  from  the  Church  of  the  Puri- 
tans, accompanying  them  by  an  appropri- 
ate and  enthusiastic  speech.  At  its  con- 
clusion, before  Colonel  Higginson  could 
reply,  and  while  he  still  stood  holding  the 
flags  in  his  hand,  some- of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, of  their  own  accord,  commenced  sing- 
ing, "  My  Country,  't  is  of  thee."  It  was 
a  touching  and  beautiful  incident,  and 
sent  a  thrill  through  all  our  hearts.  The 
Colonel  was  deeply  moved  by  it.  He  said 
that  that  reply  was  far  more  effective 
than  any  speech  he  could  make.  But  he 
did  make  one  of  those  stirring  speeches 
which  are  "  half  battles."  All  hearts 
swelled  with  emotion  as  we  listened  to 
his  glorious  words, — "stirring  the  soul 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 

His  soldiers  are  warmly  attached  to 
him,  and  he  evidently  feels  towards  them  . 
all  as  if  they  were  his  children.  The 
people  speak  of  him  as  "  the  officer  who 
never  leaves  his  regiment  for  pleasure," 
but  devotes  himself,  with  all  his  rich  gifts 
of  mind  and  heart,  to  their  interests.  It 
is  not  strange  that  his  judicious  kindness, 
ready  sympathy,  and  rare  fascination  of 
manner  should  attach  them  to  him  strong- 
ly. He  is  one's  ideal  of  an  officer.  There 
.  is  in  him  much  of  the  grand,  knightly  spir- 
it of  the  olden  time,  —  scorn  of  all  that 
is  mean  and  ignoble,  pity  for  the  weak, 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed. 

General  Saxton  spoke  also,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  Through- 
out the  morning,  repeated  cheers  were 
given  for  him  by  the  regiment,  and  join- 
ed in  heartily  by  all  the  people.  They 
know  him,  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  no- 
blest men  in  the  world.  His  Proclama- 
tion for  Emancipation-Day  we  thought, 
if  possible,  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation. 

At  the  close  of  Colonel  Higginson's 
speech  he  presented  the  flags  to  the  color- 
bearers,  Sergeant  Rivers  and  Sergeant 
Sutton,  with  an  earnest  charge,  to  which 
they  made  appropriate  replies.  We  were 
particularly  pleased  with  Robert  Sutton, 
•who  is  a  man  of  great  natural  intelli- 


gence, and  whose  remarks  were  simple, 
eloquent,  and  forcible. 

Mrs.  Gage  also  uttered  some  earnest 
words ;  and  then  the  regiment  sang 
"John  Brown  "  with  much  spirit.  After 
the  meeting  we  saw  the  dress-parade,  a 
brilliant  and  beautiful  sight.  An  officer 
told  us  that  the  men  went  through  the  drill 
remarkably  well, — that  the  ease  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  learned  the  move- 
ments were  wonderful.  To  us  it  seemed 
strange  as  a  miracle,  —  this  black  regi- 
ment, the  first  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  doing  itself  honor 
in  the  sight  of  the  officers  of  other  regi- 
ments, many  of  whom,  doubtless,  "  came 
to  scofF."  The  men  afterwards  had  a 
great  feast,  ten  oxen  having  been  roast- 
ed whole  for  their  especial  benefit. 

We  went  to  the  landing,  intending 
to  take  the  next  boat  for  Beaufort ; 
but  finding  it  very  much  crowded,  wait- 
ed for  another.  It  was  the  softest,  love- 
liest moonlight;  we  seated  ourselves  on 
the  ruined  wall  of  the  old  fort ;  and 
when  the  boat  had  got  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the.  shore  the  band  in  it  com- 
menced playing  "  Sweet  Home."  The 
moonlight  on  the  water,  the  perfect  still- 
ness around,  the  wildness  and  solitude  of 
the  ruins,  all  seemed  to  give  new  pathos 
to  that  ever  dear  and  beautiful  old  song. 
It  came  very  near  to  all  of  us, — strangers 
in  that  strange  Southern  land.  After  a 
while  we  retired  to  one  of  the  tents,  — 
for  the  night-air,  as  usual,  grew  danger- 
ously damp,  —  and,  sitting  around  the 
bright  wood-fire,  enjoyed  the  brilliant  and 
entertaining  conversation.  Very  unwill- 
ing were  we  to  go  home ;  for,  besides  the 
attractive  society,  we  knew  that  the  sol- 
diers were  to  have  grand  shouts  and  a  gen- 
eral jubilee  that  night.  But  the  Flora  was 
coming,  and  we  were  obliged  to  say  a  re- 
luctant farewell  to  Camp  Saxton  and  the 
hospitable  dwellers  therein,  and  hasten  to 
the  landing.  We  promenaded  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  sang  patriotic  songs,  and 
agreed  that  moonlight  and  water  had 
never  looked  so  beautiful  as  on  that  night 
At  Beaufort  we  took  the  row-boat  for  St. 
Helena ;  and  the  boatmen,  as  they  rowed, 
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sang  some  of  their  sweetest,  wildest 
hymns.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  such  a 
day.  Our  hearts  were  filled  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  gladness ;  for,  although  the 
Government  had  left  much  undone,  we 
knew  that  Freedom  was  surely  born  in 
our  land  that  day.  It  seemed  too  glori- 
ous a  good  to  realize,— this  beginning  of 
the  great  work  we  had  so  longed  and 
prayed  for. 

L.  and  I  had  one  day  an  interesting 
visit  to  a  plantation  about  six  miles  from 
ours.  The  house  is  beautifully  situated 
in  the  midst  of  noble  pine-trees,  on  the 
banks  of  a  large  creek.  The.  place  was 
owned  by  a  very  wealthy  Rebel  fam- 
ily, and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
healthiest  on  the  island.  The  vicinity  of 
the  pines  makes  it  quite  healthy.  There 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  on  it, — 
one  hundred  of  whom  had  come  from  Ed- 
isto  Island  at  the  time  of  its  evacuation 
by  our  troops.  There  were  not  houses 
enough  to  accommodate  them,  and  they 
had  to  take  shelter  in  barns,  out-houses, 
or  any  other  place  they  could  find.  They 
afterwards  built  rude  dwellings  for  them- 
selves, which  did  not,  however,  afford 
them  much  protection  in  bad  weather. 
The  superintendent  told  us  that  they 
were  well-behaved  and  industrious.  One 
old  woman  interested  us  greatly.  Her 
name  was  Daphne ;  she  was  probably 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old ;  had 
had  fifty  grandchildren,  sixty-five  great- 
grandchildren, and  three  great -great- 
grandchildren. Entirely  blind,  she  yet 
seemed  very  cheerful  and  happy.  She 
told  us  that  she  was  brought  with  her 
parents  from  Africa  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  A  bright,  happy  old  face 
was  hers,  and  she  retained  her  faculties 
remarkably  well.  Fifteen  of  the  people 
had  escaped  from  the  mainland  in  the 
previous  spring.  They  were  pursued, 
and  one  of  them  was  overtaken  by  his 
master  in  the  swamps.  A  fierce  grapple 
ensued, — the  master  on  horseback,  the 
man  on  foot.  The  former  drew  a  pistol 
and  shot  his  slave  through  the  arm,  shat- 
tering it  dreadfully.  Still,  the  heroic  man 


fought  desperately,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  unhorsing  his  master,  and  beating  him 
until  he  was  senseless.  He  then  made  his 
escape,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  party. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  we 
saw  was  a  baptism  among  the  people. 
On  one  Sunday  there  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  baptized  in  the  creek  near  the 
church.  They  looked  very  picturesque 
in  their  white  aprons  and  bright  frocks 
and  handkerchiefs.  As  they  marched 
in  procession  down  to  the  river's  edge, 
and  during  the  ceremony,  the  spectators, 
with  whom  the  banks  were  crowded,  sang 
glad,  triumphant  songs.  The  freed  peo- 
ple on  this  island  are  all  Baptists. 

We  were  much  disappointed  in  the 
Southern  climate.  We  found  it  much 
colder  than  we  had  expected,— quite  cold 
enough  for  as  thick  winter  clothing  as  one 
would  wear  at  the  North.  The  houses, 
heated  only  by  open  fires,  were  never 
comfortably  warm.  In  the  floor  of  our 
sitting-room  there  was  a  large  crack 
through  which  we  could  see  the  ground 
beneath ;  and  through  this  and  the  crev- 
ices of  the  numerous  doors  and  windows 
the  wind  came  chillingly.  The  church 
in  which  we  taught  school  was  partic- 
ularly damp  and  cold.  There  was  no 
chimney,  and  we  could  have  no  fire  at 
all.  Near  the  close  of  the  winter  a  stove 
came  for  us,  but  it  could  not  be  made  to 
draw ;  we  were  nearly  suffocated  with 
smoke,  and  gave  it  up  in  despair.  We  got 
so  thoroughly  chilled  and  benumbed  with- 
in, that  for  several  days  we  had  school 
out-of-doors,  where  it  was  much  warmer. 
Our  school-room  was  a  pleasant  one, — 
for  ceiling  the  blue  sky  above,  for  walls 
the  grand  old  oaks  with  their  beautiful 
moss-drapery, — but  the  dampness  of  the 
ground  made  it  unsafe  for  us  to  continue 
the  experiment. 

At  a  later  period,  during  a  few  daj's* 
visit  to  some  friends  living  on  the  Milne 
Plantation,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the 
First  South-Carolina,  which  was  on  pick- 
et-duty at  Port-Royal  Ferry,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  Port- 
Royal  Island.  We  had  pleasant  rides 
through  the  pine  barrens.  Indeed,  riding 
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on  horseback  was  our  chief  recreation  at 
the  South,  and  we  enjoyed  it  thorough- 
ly. The  "  Secesh  "  horses,  though  small, 
poor,  and  mean-looking,  when  compared 
with  ours,  are  generally  excellent  for  the 
saddle,  well  -  trained  and  very  easy.  I 
remember  particularly  one  ride  that  we 
had  while  on  Port-Royal  Island.  We 
visited  the  Barnwell  Plantation,  one  of 
the  finest  places  on  the  island.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  Broad  River.  The  grounds  are 
extensive,  and  are  filled  with  magnifi- 
cent live-oaks,  magnolias,  and  other  trees. 
We  saw  one  noble  old  oak,  said  to  be 
the  largest  on  these  islands.  Some  of 
the  branches  have  been  cut  off",  but  the  re- 
maining ones  cover  an  area  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  circumference.  We  rode 
to  a  point  whence  the  Rebels  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen.  But  they  were  not  visible  that 
day ;  and  we  were  disappointed  in  our 
long-cherished  hope  of  seeing  a  "  real 
live  Rebel."  On  leaving  the  planta- 

.  tion,  we  rode  through  a  long  avenue  of 
oaks,  —  the  moss-hung  branches  forming 
a  perfect  arch  over  our  heads,  —  and 
then  for  miles  through  the  pine  barrens. 
There  was  an  Italian  softness  in  the 
April  air.  Only  a  low,  faint  murmur 

,  —  hardly  "  the  slow  song  of  the  sea  "  — 
could  be  heard  among  the  pines.  The 
ground  was  thickly  carpeted  with  ferns 
of  a  vivid  green.  We  found  large  vio- 
lets, purple  and  white,  and  azaleas  of  a 
deeper  pink  and  heavier  fragrance  than 
ours.  It  was  leaving  Paradise,  to  emerge 
from  the  beautiful  woods  upon  the  public 
road, — the  shell -road  which  runs  from 
Beaufort  to  the  Ferry.  Then  we  en- 
tered a  by-way  leading  to  the  planta- 
tion, where  we  found  the  Cherokee  rose 
in  all  its  glory.  The  hedges  were  white 
with  it ;  it  canopied  the  trees,  and  hung 
from  their  branches  its  long  sprays  of 
showy  blossoms  and  dark,  shining  leaves, 
forming  perfect  arches,  and  bowers  which 
seemed  fitting  places  for  fairies  to  dwell 
in.  How  it  gladdened  our  eyes  and 
hearts  !  It  was  as  if  all  the  dark  shad- 
ows that  have  so  long  hung  over  this 
Southern  land  had  flitted  away,  and,  in 


this  garment  of  purest  white,  it  shone 
forth  transfigured,  beautified,  forever- 
more. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  we  were 
met  by  the  exciting  news  that  the  Rebels 
were  bringing  up  pontoon-bridges,  and 
were  expected  to  attempt  crossing  over 
near  the  Ferry,  which  was  only  two  or 
three  miles  from  us.  Couriers  came  in 
every  few  moments  with  various  reports. 
A  superintendent  whose  plantation  was 
very  near  the  Ferry  had  been  watching 
through  his  glass  the  movements  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  reported  that  the  Rebels 
were  gathering  in  large  force,  and  evi- 
dently preparing  for  some  kind  of  dem- 
onstration. A  messenger  was  despatched 
to  Beaufort  for  reinforcements,  and  for 
some  time  we  were  in  a  state  of  expect- 
ancy, not  entirely  without  excitement, 
but  entirely  without  fear.  The  officers 
evidently  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a  fight. 
One  of  them  assured  me  that  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Rebel  shell 
during  the  afternoon.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  women  should  be  sent  into  Beau- 
fort in  an  ambulance ;  against  which  ig- 
noble ti  eatment  we  indignantly  protested, 
and  declared  our  intention  of  remaining 
at  our  post,  if  the  Colonel  would  consent ; 
and  finally,  to  our  great  joy,  the  best  of 
colonels  did  consent  that  we  should  re- 
main, as  he  considered  it  quite  safe  for  us 
to  do  so.  Soon  a  light  battery  arrived, 
and  during  the  evening  a  brisk  firing  was 
kept  up.  We  could  hear  the  explosion 
of  the  shells.  It  was  quite  like  being  in 
the  war ;  and  as  the  firing  was  princi- 
pally on  our  side,  and  the  enemy  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  we  rather  enjoyed 
it.  For  a  little  while  the  Colonel  read 
to  us,  in  his  spirited  way,  some  of  the 
stirring  "  Lays  of  the  Old  Cavaliers." 
It  was  just  the  time  to  appreciate  them 
thoroughly,  and  he  was  of  all  men  the  fit- 
test person  to  read  them.  But  soon  came 
a  courier,  "  in  hot  haste,"  to  make  report 
of  the  doings  without,  and  the  reading 
was  at  an  end.  In  the  midst  of  the  fir- 
ing, Mrs.  D.  and  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
soundly  until  morning.  We  learned  af- 
terward that  the  Rebels  had  not  intended 
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to  cross  over,  but  were  attempting  to 
take  the  guns  off  one  of  our  boats,  which 
they  had  sunk  a  few  days  previous.  The 
timely  arrival  of  the  battery  from  Beau- 
fort prevented  them  from  accomplishing 
their  purpose- 
In  April  we  left  Oaklands,  which  had 
always  been  considered  a  particularly 
unhealthy  place  during  the  summer,  and 
came  to  "  Seaside,"  a  plantation  on  an- 
other and  healthier  part  of  the  island. 
The  place  contains'  nearly  a  hundred 
people.  The  house  is  large  and  com- 
paratively comfortable.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  name,  we  have  not  even  a  dis- 
tant glimpse  of  the  sea,  although  we  can 
sometimes  hear  its  roar.  At  low  tide 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  seen, 
—  only  dreary  stretches  of  marsh  -  land, 
reminding  us  of  the  sad  outlook  of  Mari- 
ana in  the  Moated  Grange,  — 

"  The  level  waste  and  rounding  gray." 

But  at  night  we  have  generally  a  good 
sea-breeze,  and  during  the  hottest  weath- 
er the  air  is  purer  and  more  invigorating 
than  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 

On  this,  as  on  several  other  large  planta- 
tions, there  is  a  "  Praise-House,"  which  is 
the  special  property  of  the  people.  Even 
in  the  old  days  of  Slavery,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  hold  meetings  here ;  and  they  still 
keep  up  the  custom.  They  assemble  on 
several  nights  of  the  week,  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  First,  they  hold  what 
is  called  the  "  Praise-Meeting,"  which 
consists  of  singing,  praying,  and  preach- 
ing. We  have  heard  some  of  the  old  ne- 
gro preachers  make  prayers  that  were 
really  beautiful  and  touching.  In  these 
meetings  they  sing  only  the  church-hymns 
which  the  Northern  ministers  have  taught 
them,  and  which  are  far  less  suited  to  their 
voices  than  their  own.  At  the  close  of 
the  Praise-Meeting  they  all  shake  hands 
with  each  other  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner. Afterward,  as  a  kind  of  appendix, 
they  have  a  grand  "  shout,"  during  which 
they  sing  their  own  hymns.  Maurice,  an 
old  blind  man,  leads  the  singing.  He  has 
a  remarkable  voice,  and  sings  with  the 


greatest  enthusiasm.  The  first  shout  that 
we  witnessed  in  the  Praise  -  House  im- 
pressed us  very  much.  The  large,  gloomy 
room,  with  its  blackened  walls,— the  wild, 
whirling  dance  of  the  shouters, — the  crowd 
of  dark,  eager  faces  gathered  around,— the 
figure  of  the  old  blind  man,  whose  excite- 
ment could  hardly  be  controlled,  and 
whose  attitude  and  gestures  while  sing- 
ing were  very  fine, — and  over  all,  the  red 
glare  of  the  burning  pine -knot,  which 
shed  a  circle  of  light  around  it,  but  only 
seemed  to  deepen  and  darken  the  shad- 
ows in  the  other  parts  of  the  room,  — 
these  all  formed  a  wild,  strange,  and  deep- 
ly impressive  picture,  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Maurice's  especial  favorite  is  one  of 
the  grandest  hymns  that  we  have  yet 
heard :  — 

"  De  tallest  tree  in  Paradise 
De  Christian  calls  de  Tree  ob  Life, 
An'  I  hope  dat  trumpet  blow  me  home 
To  my  New  Jerusalem. 

CHORUS. 

"  Blow,  Gabriel !  trumpet,  blow  louder. louder! 
An'  I  hope  dat  trumpet  blow  me  home 
To  my  New  Jerusalem ! 

"  Paul  and  Silas  jail-bound 
Sing  God's  praise  both  night  and  day, 
An'  I  hope  dat  trumpet  blow  me  home 
To  my  New  Jerusalem. 

CHORUS. 

"  Blow,  Gabriel !  trumpet,  blow  louder,  louder! 
An'  I  hope  dat  trumpet  blow  me  home 
To  my  New  Jerusalem !  " 

The  chorus  has  a  glad,  triumphal  sound, 
and  in  singing  it  the  voice  of  old  Maurice 
rings  out  in  wonderfully  clear,  trumpet- 
like  tones.  His  blindness  was  caused  by 
a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  loaded  whip. 
He  was  struck  by  his  master  in  a  fit 
of  anger.  "  I  feel  graat  distress  when  I 
become  blind, "  said  Maurice ;  "  but  den 
I  went  to  seek  de  Lord ;  and  eber  since 
I  know  I  see  in  de  next  world,  I  always 
hab  great  satisfaction."  We  are  told 
that  the  master  was  not  a  "  hard  man  " 
except,  when  in  a  passion,  and  then  he 
seems  to  have  been  very  cruel. 

One  of  the  women  on  the  place,  Old 
Bess,  bears  on  her  limbs  many  marks  of 
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the  whip.  Some  of  the  scars  are  three 
and  four  inches  long.  She  was  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  house  -  servant.  She  says, 
"  Ebery  time  I  lay  de  table  I  put  cow- 
skin  on  one  end,  an'  I  git  beatin'  and 
thumpin'  all  de  time.  Hab  all  kinds  o' 
work  to  do,  and  sich  a  gang  [of  children] 
to  look  after  !  One  person  could  n't  git 
along  wid  so  much  work,  so  it  go  wrong, 
and  den  I  git  beatin'." 

But  the  cruelty  of  Bess's  master  sinks 
into  insignificance,  when  compared  with 
the  far-famed  wickedness  of  another  slave- 
holder, known  all  over  the  island  as  "Old 
Joe  Eddings."  There  seem  to  have  been 
no  bounds  to  his  cruelty  and  licentious- 
ness ;  and  the  people  tell  tales  of  him 
which  make  one  shudder.  We  were  once 
asking  some  questions  about  him  of  an 
old,  half-witted  woman,  a  former  slave 
of  his.  The  look  of  horror  and  loathing 
which  overspread  her  face  was  perfectly 
indescribable,  as,  with  upraised  hands, 
she  exclaimed,  "What!  Old  Joe 'Edd- 
ings ?  Lord,  Missus,  he  second  to  none 
in  de  world  but  de  Debil !  "  She  had,  in- 
deed, good  cause  to  detest  him ;  for,  some 
years  before,  her  daughter,  a  young  black 
girl,  maddened  by  his  persecutions,  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  creek  and  been 
drowned,  after  having  been  severely  beat- 
en for  refusing  to  degrade  herself.  Out- 
raged, despised,  and  black,  she  yet  pre- 
ferred death  to  dishonor.  But  these  are 
things  too  heart-sickening  to  dwell  upon. 
God  alone  knows  how  many  hundreds 
of  plantations,  all  over  the  South,  might 
furnish  a  similar  record. 

Early  in  June,  before  the  summer  heat 
had  become  unendurable,  we  made  a 
pleasant  excursion  to  Edisto  Island.  We 
left  St.  Helena  village  in  the  morning, 
dined  on  one  of  the  gun-boats  stationed 
near  our  island,  and  in  the  afternoon 
proceeded  to  Edisto  in  two  row-boats. 
There  were  six  of  us,  besides  an  officer 
and  the  boats'  crews,  who  were  armed 
with  guns  and  cutlasses.  There  was  no 
actual  danger;  but  as  we  were  going 
into  the  enemy's  country,  we  thought  it 
•wisest  to  guard  against  surprises.  Af- 


ter a  delightful  row,  we  reached  the 
island  near  sunset,  landing  at  a  place 
called  Eddingsville,  which  was  a  favorite 
summer  resort  with  the  aristocracy  of 
Edisto.  It  has  a  fine  beach  several  miles 
in  length.  Along  the  beach  there  is  a 
row  of  houses,  which  must  once  have  been 
very  desirable  dwellings,  but  have  now 
a  desolate,  dismantled  look.  The  sailors 
explored  the  beach  foflr  some  distance, 
and  returned,  reporting  "all  quiet,  and 
nobody  to  be  seen " ;  so  we  walked  on, 
feeling  quite  safe,  stopping  here  and  there 
to  gather  the  beautiful  tiny  shells  which 
were  buried  deep  in  the  sands. 

We  took  supper  in  a  room  of  one  of 
the  deserted  houses,  using  for  seats  some 
old  bureau-drawers  turned  edgewise.  Af- 
terward we  sat  on  the  piazza,  watch- 
ing the  lightning  playing  from  a  low, 
black  cloud  over  a  sky  flushed  with  sun- 
set, and  listening  to  the  merry  songs 
of  the  sailors  who  occupied  the  next 
house.  They  had  built  a  large  fire,  the 
cheerful  glow  of  which  shone  through 
the  windows,  and  we  could  see  them 
dancing,  evidently  in  great  glee.  Lat- 
er, we  had  another  walk  on  the  beach, 
in  the  lovely  moonlight.  It  was  very 
quiet  then.  The  deep  stillness  was  brok- 
en only  by  the  low,  musical  murmur  of 
the  waves.  The  moon  shone  bright  and 
clear  over  the  deserted  houses  and  gar- 
dens, and  gave  them  a  still  wilder  and 
more  desolate  look. 

We  went  within -doors  for  the  night 
very  unwillingly.  Having,  of  course,  no 
beds,  we  made  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  we  could  on  the  floor,  with  boat-cush- 
ions, blankets,  and  shawls.  No  fear  of 
Rebels  disturbed  us.  There  was  but  one 
road  by  which  they  could  get  to  us,  and 
on  that  a  watch  was  kept,  and  in  case 
of  their  approach,  we  knew  we  should 
have  ample  time  to  get  to  the  boats  and 
make  our  escape.  So,  despite  the  mos- 
quitoes, we  had  a  sound  night's  sleep. 

The  next  morning  we  took  the  boats 
again,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  most 
winding  of  little  creeks.  In  and  out,  in 
and  out,  the  boats  went.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  going  into  the  very 
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heart  of  the  woods ;  and  through  the  deep 
silence  we  half  expected  to  hear  the  sound 
of  a  Rebel  rifle.  The  banks  were  over- 
hung with  a  thick  tangle  of  shrubs  and 
bushes,  which  threatened  to  catch  our 
boats,  as  we  passed  close  beneath  their 
branches.  In  some  places  the  stream  was 
so  narrow  that  we  ran  aground,  and  then 
the  men  had  to  get  out,  and  drag  and 
pull  with  all  their  might  before  we  could 
be  got  clear  again.  After  a  row  full  of 
excitement  and  pleasure,  we  reached  our 
place  of  destination,— the  Eddings  Plan- 
tation, whither  some  of  the  freedmen  had 
preceded  us  in  their  search  for  corn.  It 
must  once  have  been  a  beautiful  place. 
The  grounds  were  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  filled  with  fine  trees,  among 
which  we  noticed  particularly  the  olean- 
der, laden  with  deep  rose-hued  and  de- 
liciously  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  mag- 
nolia, with  its  wonderful,  large  blossoms, 
•which  shone  dazzlingly  white  among  the 
dark  leaves.  We  explored  the  house, 
—  after  it  had  first  been  examined  by 
our  guard,  to  see  that  no  foes  lurked 
there,  —  but  found  nothing  but  heaps  of 
rubbish,  an  old  bedstead,  and  a  bathing- 
tub,  of  which  we  afterward  made  good 
use.  When  we  returned  to  the  shore, 
we  found  that  the  tide  had  gone  out,  and 
between  us  and  the  boats  lay  a  tract  of 
marsh-land,  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  cross  without  a  wetting.  The 
gentlemen  determined  on  wading.  But 
what  were  we  to  do  ?  In  this  dilemma 
somebody  suggested  the  bathing -tub, 
a  suggestion  which  was  eagerly  seized 
upon.  We  were  placed  in  it,  one  at 
a  time,  borne  aloft  in  triumph  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  stout  sailors,  and  safe- 
ly deposited  in  the  boat.  But,  through  a 
mistake,  the  tub  was  not  sent  back  for 
two  of  the  ladies,  and  they  were  brought 
over  on  the  crossed  hands  of  two  of  the 
sailors,  in  the  "carry- a- lady- to-  Lon- 
don "  style.  Again  we  rowed  through  the 
windings  of  the  creek,  then  out  into  the 
open  sea,  among  the  white,  exhilarating 
breakers,— reached  the  gun-boat,  dined 
again  with  its  hospitable  officers,  and  then 
returned  to  our  island,  which  we  reached 


after  nightfall,  feeling  thoroughly  tired, 
but  well  pleased  with  our  excursion. 

From  what  we  saw  of  Edisto,  howev- 
er, we  did  not  like  it  better  than  our  own 
island,  —  except,  of  course,  the  beach ; 
but  we  are  told  that  farther  in  the  in- 
terior it  is  much  more  beautiful.  The 
freed  people,  who  left  it  at  the  time 
of  its  evacuation,  think  it  the  loveliest 
place  in  the  world,  and  long  to  return. 
When  we  were  going,  Miss  T. — the  much- 
loved  and  untiring  friend  and  physician 
of  the  people — asked  some  whom  we  met 
if  we  should  give  their  love  to  Edisto. 
"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  Miss! "  they  said.  "  Ah, 
Edisto  a  beautiful  city  ! "  And  when  we 
came  back,  they  inquired,  eagerly,  — 
"  How  you  like  Edisto  ?  How  Edisto 
stan'  ?  "  Only  the  fear  of  again  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  "  Secesh  "  prevents 
them  from  returning  to  their  much-loved 
home. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  heat  be- 
came intense.  We  found  it  almost  over- 
powering, driving  to  school  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  as  we  were  obliged  to  do. 
I  gave  up  riding,  and  mounted  a  sul- 
ky, such  as  a  single  gentleman  drives  in 
at  the  North.  It  was  exceedingly  high, 
and  I  found  it  no  small  task  to  mount  up 
into  it.  Its  already  very  comical  appear- 
ance was  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
cover  of  black  India-rubber  cloth,  with 
which  a  friend  kindly  provided  me.  Thus 
adorned,  it  looked  like  the  skeleton  of 
some  strange  creature  surmounted  by  a 
huge  bonnet,  and  afforded  endless  amuse- 
ment to  the  soldiers  we  chanced  to  meet, 
who  hailed  its  appearance  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  cries  of  "  Here  comes  the 
Calithumpian  !  "  This  unique  vehicle, 
with  several  others  on  our  island,  kindred, 
but  not  quite  equal  to  it,  would  create 
a  decided  sensation  in  the  streets  of  a 
Northern  city. 

No  description  of  life  on  these  islands 
would  be  complete  without  a  word  con- 
cerning the  fleas.  They  appeared  at  the 
opening  of  spring,  and  kept  constantly 
"  risin',"  as  the  people  said,  until  they 
reached  a  height  the  possibility  of  which 
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we  had  never  conceived.  We  had  heard 
and  read  of  fleas.  We  had  never  real- 
ized them  before.  .  Words  utterly  fail 
to  describe  the  tortures  we  endured  for 
months  from  these  horrible  little  tyrants. 
Remembering  our4  sufferings  "  through 
weary  day  and  weary  night,"  we  warn 
everybody  not  gifted  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  endurance  to  beware  of  a  sum- 
mer on  the  Sea  Islands.  ,  • 

Notwithstanding  the  heat,  we  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  as 
worthily  as  we  could.  .  The  freed  people 
and  the  children  of  the  different  schools 
assembled  in  the  grove  near  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  flag  was  hung  across  the 
road,  between  two  magnificent  live-oaks, 
and  the  children,  being  grouped  under 
it,  sang  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner " 
with  much  spirit.  Our  good  General 
could  not  come,  but  addresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  P., — the  noble-hearted  founder  of 
the  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple here,  and  from  first  to  last  their  stanch 
and  much-loved  friend,  —  by  Mr.  L.,  a 
young  colored  minister,  and  others.  Then 
the  people  sang  some  of  their  own  hymns ; 
and  the  woods  resounded  with  the  grand 
notes  of  "Roll,  Jordan,  roll."  They 
all  afterward  partook  of  refreshments, 
consisting  of  molasses  and  water,  — -a 
very  great  luxury  to  them,  —  and  hard- 
tack. 

Among  the  visitors  present  was  the 
noble  young  Colonel  Shaw,  whose  regi- 
ment was  then  stationed  on  the  island. 
We  had  met  him  a  few  nights  before, 
when  he  came  to  our  house  to  witness 
one  of  the  people's  shouts.  We  looked  up- 
on him  with  the  deepest  interest.  There 
was  something  in  his  face  finer,  more  ex- 
quisite, than  one  often  sees  in  a  man's 
face,  yet  it  was  full  of  courage  and  de- 
cision. The  rare  and  singular  charm  of 
his  manner  drew  all  hearts  to  him.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  singing  and 
appearance  of  the  people.  A  few  days  af- 
terwards we  saw  his  regiment  on  dress-pa- 
rade, and  admired  its  remarkably  fine  and 
manly  appearance.  After  taking  supper 
with  the  Colonel  we  sat  outside  the  tent, 
while  some  of  his  men  entertained  us 


with  excellent  singing.  Every  moment 
we  became  more  and  more  charmed  with 
him.  How  full  of  life  and  hope  and  lof- 
ty aspirations  he  was  that  night !  How 
eagerly  he  expressed  his  wish  that  they 
might  soon  be  ordered  to  Charleston !  "  I 
do  hope  they  will  give  us  a  chance,"  he 
said.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  soul  that 
his  men  should  do  themselves  honor,  — 
that  they  should  prove  themselves  to  an 
unbelieving  world  as  brave  soldiers  as 
though  their  skins  were  white.  And  for 
himself,  he  was  like  the  Chevalier  of  old, 
"  without  reproach  or  fear."  After  we 
had  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  away, 
we  seemed  still  to  feel  the  kind  clasp  of 
his  hand,  —  to  hear  the  pleasant,  genial 
tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  bade  us  good- 
bye, and  hoped  that  we  might  meet 
again.  We  never  saw  him  afterward. 
In  two  short  weeks  came  the  terrible 
massacre  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  beau- 
tiful head  of  the  young  hero  and  martyr 
was  laid  low  in  the  dust.  Never  shall 
we  forget  the  heart-sickness  with  which 
we  heard  of  his  death.  We  could  not 
realize  it  at  first, —  we,  who  had  seen  him 
so  lately  in  all  the  strength  and  glory  of 
his  young  manhood.  For  days  we  clung 
to  a  vain  hope ;  then  it  fell  away  from 
us,  and  we  knew  that  he  was  gone.  We 
knew  that  he  died  gloriously,  but  still 
it  seemed  very  hard.  Our  hearts  bled 
for  the  mother  whom  he  so  loved,  —  for 
the  young  wife,  left  desolate.  And  then 
we  said,  as  we  say  now,  — "  God  com- 
fort them  !  He  only  can."  During  a 
few  of  the  sad  days  which  followed  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  I  was  in  one 
of  the  hospitals  of  Beaufort,  occupied 
with  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Fifty- 
Fourth  Massachusetts.  The  first  morn- 
ing was  spent  in  mending  the  bullet- 
holes  and  rents  in  their  clothing.  What 
a  story  they  told  !  Some  of  the  jackets 
of  the  poor  fellows  were  literally  cut  in 
pieces.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  brave, 
cheerful  spirit  among  them.  Some  of 
them  were  severely  wounded,  but  they 
uttered  no  complaint ;  and  in  the  letters 
which  they  dictated  to  their  absent  friends 
there  was  no  word  of  regret,  but  the  same 
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cheerful  tone  throughout.  They  express- 
ed an  eager  desire  to  get  well,  that  they 
might  "go  at  it  again."  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  young  colonel  was  beautiful 
to  see.  They  felt  his  death  deeply.  One 
and  all  united  in  the  warmest  and  most 
enthusiastic  praise  of  him.  He  was,  in- 
deed, exactly  the  person  to  inspire  the 
most  loyal  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  his 
men.  And  with  everything  to  live  for, 
he  had  given  up  his  life  for  them.  Heav- 
en's best  gifts  had  been  showered  upon 
him,  but  for  them  he  had  laid  them  all 
down.  I  think  they  truly  appreciated  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice.  May  they  ever 
prove  worthy  of  such  a  leader !  Already, 
they,  and  the  regiments  of  freedmen  here, 
as  well,  have  shown  that  true  manhood 
has  no  limitations  of  color. 

Daily  the  long  -  oppressed  people  of 
these  islands-  are  demonstrating  their  ca- 
pacity for  improvement  in  learning  and 
labor.  What  they  have  accomplished  in 
one  short  year  exceeds  our  utmost  ex- 
pectations. Still  the  sky  is  dark ;  but 
through  the  darkness  we  can  discern 
a  brighter  future.  We  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  day  of  final  and  entire  deliver- 


ance, so  long  and  often  so  hopelessly 
prayed  for,  has  at  length  begun  to  dawn 
upon  this  much-enduring  race.  An  old 
freedman  said  to  me  one  day,  "  De  Lord 
make  me  suffer  long  time,  Miss.  'Feared 
like  we  nebber  was  _gwine  to  git  troo. 
But  now  we 's  free.  He  bring  us  all  out 
right  at  las'."  In  their  darkest  hours 
they  have  clung  to  Hun,  and  we  know 
He  will  not -forsake  them. 

"  The  poor  among  men  shall  rejoice, 
For  the  terrible  one  is  brought  to  nought" 

While  writing  these  pages  I  am  once 
more  nearing  Port  Royal.  The  Fortu- 
nate Isles  of  Freedom  are  before  me.  I 
shall  again  tread  the  flower-skirted  wood- 
paths  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  sombre  pines 
and  bearded  oaks  shall  whisper  in  the 
sea-wind  their  grave  welcome.  I  shall 
dwell  again  among  "  mine  own  people." 
I  shall  gather  my  scholars  about  me,  and 
see  smiles  of  greeting  break  over  their 
dusk  faces.  My  heart  sings  a  song  of 
thanksgiving,  at  the  thought  that  even  I 
am  permitted  to  do  something  for  a  long- 
abused  race,  and  aid  in  promoting  a  high- 
er, holier,  and  happier  life  on  the  Sea 
Islands. 


A   FAST-DAY   AT   FOXDEN. 


I. 

COLONEL  ELIJAH  PROWLEY,  like 
all  good  and  true  genealogists,  held  the 
mother  -  country  in  tender  reverence. 
For,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  well- 
known  mot  which  calls  Paris  the  Para- 
dise of  virtuous  Yankees,  it  is  limited  to 
a  few  city-bucks  of  mongrel  caste.  Eng- 
land must  be  the  Promised  Land  for  the 
genuine  representative  of  the  Puritan. 
Whatever  we  may  have  felt  about  her 
lately,  —  and  I  confess  there  have  Ibeen 
times  when  the  declaration  of  the  Fee- 
Faw-Fum  giant  of  nursery  -  romance 
seemed  to  be  of  a  moral  and  praisewor- 


thy character,  —  there  is  no  doubt,  that, 
in  the  year  of  grace  of  which  I  write, 
and  in  the  regards  of  many  ratherish- 
scholarly  gentlemen  of  our  country-towns, 
the  British  Islands  were  the  nearest  ter- 
restrial correspondences  to  the  Islands 
of  the  Blest.  About  the  massive  Past 
Colonel  Prowley  never  ceased  to  thrust 
his  epistolary  tendrils.  Was  not  Great 
Britain  a  genealogical  hunting-ground 
where  game  of  rarest  plumage  might  be 
started  ?  Was  not  a  family-connection 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (whose  name 
should  be  written  Praleigh,  a  common 
corruption  of  "  Prowley "  in  the  six- 
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teenth  century)  susceptible  of  the  clear- 
est proof?  There  were,  in 'fact,  few 
distinguished  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day,  who,  if  a  provoking  -ancestor  or  two 
could  be  unearthed,  might  not  be  shown 
to  have  the  Prowley  fluid  in  their  veins. 
To  many  of  these  eminent  personages 
the  head  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family  had  written,  and  with  several  he 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  corre- 
spondence. Old  sermons,  moral  obitu- 
aries of  public  characters,  celebrations 
of  centennial  anniversaries,  and  heavy 
reading  of  like  description,  constantly 
left  the  Foxden  Post-Office  addressed  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  printed  for- 
mulas of  acknowledgment  which  arrived 
in  return  were  preserved  as  the  rarest 
treasures. 

And  in  fulness  of  time  all  this  corre- 
sponding and  presenting  produced  a  glo- 
rious result.  Elijah  Prowley,  of  Fox- 
den, was  chosen  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Sextons, 
—  an  association  than  which  there  is 
none  more  mouldy  in  the  whole  world. 
Certainly,  this  was  glory  enough  for  any 
Western  genealogist, — yet  Fortune  had- 
a  higher  gratification  to  bestow.  For,  in 
His  Worship,  the  Most  Primordial,  the 
High  Senior  Governour  and  Primitive 
Patriarch  of  all  Sextons,  Colonel  Prow- 
ley  soon  discovered  a  relative  of  his  own. 
Sir  Joseph  Barley,  a  rubicund  old  knight, 
and  the  Most  Primordial  in  question,  af- 
ter an  elaborate  investigation  and  coun- 
ter-investigation, a  jockeying  of  the  wits 
of  very  old  women,  and  a  raid  into  di- 
vers registers,  scrolls,  schedules,  archives, 
and  the  like,  —  Sir  Joseph  Barley,  I  say, 
turned  out  ^  to  be  a  long -lost  cousin. 
"  Barley,"  it  appeared,  had  anciently 
been  written  "  Parley,"  and  "  Praley," 
and  even  "  Proley."  Having  arrived  at 
this  point,  Sir  Joseph  conjectured  that 
his  ancestor  Proley  might  have  dropped 
a  w  out  of  his  name,  and  the  Colonel 
conjectured  that  his  progenitor,  the  Puri- 
tan, might  have  put  one  into  his.  Now 
it  did  not  matter  which  was  right,  for,  as 
was  convincingly  underscored  in  one  of 
my  letters  from  Foxden,  "  upon  either 


hypothesis,  the  relationship  of  the  Barleys 
of  Old  England  to  the  Prowleys  of  New 
England  was  positively  established." 

And  so  Sir  Joseph  Barley  was  dead  ! 

Although  shocked,  when  the  fact  of  his 
demise  was  abruptly  announced  in  the 
familiar  chirography  of  my  old  friend,  I 
was  unable  to  prevent  a  certain  sense 
of  the  grotesque  from  mingling  with  the 
idea.  A  portrait  in  pastel,  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  Colonel's 
study,  had  given  me  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outward  Sir  Joseph.  That 
brief,  but  bulky  figure,  clad  in  official  robes 
as  High  Senior  Governour,  that  weighty 
seal  of  the  Sextons  which  dangled  from 
the  fob,  those  impressive  spectacles  with 
the  glasses  cut  in  parallelograms,  above 
all,  that  full-blown  face  blandly  contem- 
plating our  American  rudeness  like  a  smil- 
ipg  Phoebus  from  British  skies,  —  how 
could  all  these  things,  which  had  so  in- 
dividualized the  natural  body  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Barley,  be  dispensed  with  in  its  spir- 
itual counterpart  ?  No  answer  to  such 
question,  —  only  the  grim  facts,  that  one 
brother  more  had  "  gone  over  to  the  ma- 
jority," and  that  the  living  minority  got 
on  very  comfortably  without  him.  Com- 
fortably ?  Ay,  truly  ;  for  in  the  very  let- 
ter that  brought  the  news  I  was  begged 
to  spend  the  approaching  Fast -Day  in 
Foxden,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  season,  so  I  was  assured,  was  unusu- 
ally advanced,  and  already  the  flavor  of 
spring  was  perceptible  in  the  air ;  more- 
over, the  different  congregations  in  town 
were  to  unite  in  services  at  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and,  by  extraordinary  favor, 
one  of  the  Colonel's  Boston  correspond- 
ents, no  less  a  man  than  the  distinguish- 
ed Dr.  Burge,  was  to  preach  the  sermon. 

A  noble  specimen  of  our  New  -  Eng- 
land clergy  was  this  Dr.  Burge.  He 
held  the  old  creed-formulas  through  which 
Wilson  and  Mather  declared  their  faith, 
yet  warmed  them  into  ruddy  life  by  what- 
ever fire  the  last  transcendental  Prome- 
theus or  Comte-devoted  scientist  filched 
from  aerial  or  material  heaven.  A  good 
diner-out,  a  good  visitor  among  the  poor. 
His  parishioners  supplied  him  with  a 
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wood  -  fire,  a  saddle  -  horse,  and,  it  was 
maliciously  said,  a  boxing  -  master  ;  and 
he,  on  his  part,— so  ran  the  idle  rumor 
of  the  street,  — covenanted  never  to  call 
upon  them  for  cod  -  liver  oil,  Bourbon 
whiskey,  or  a  tour  to  Europe.  In  his 
'majestic  presence  there  was  a  total  im- 
pression sanative  to  body  and  soul.  The 
full  powers  of  manner  and  tone,  of  pause 
and  emphasis,  were  at  his  command. 
He  would  rise  in  a  shingled  meeting- 
house as  effective  as  choir,  organ,  and 
sacerdotal  vestments  in  full  cathedral- 
service.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  this 
stalwart  servant  of  the  Word  would  be  at 
Foxden.  He  had  formerly  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Reverend  Charles  Clif- 
ton, late  pastor  of  a  church  in  that  place. 
He  might  deal  wisely  with  the  evil  intel- 
ligence, or,  possibly,  the  infatuated  ego- 
tism,'which  controlled  that  unfortunate 
man.  Dr.  Burge  would  possess  his  soul 
in  calmness  in  presence  of  the  singular 
epidemic  which  was  then  running  through 
Foxden,  as  it  had  previously  run  through, 
and  run  out  of,  other  river-towns. 

And  now  it  has  come  in  my  way  to 
speak  of  that  strange  murmuring  of 
phantoms  and  their  attendant  seers,  psy- 
chometers,  and  dactylomancers,  which 
in  these  latter  days  has  revived  among 
us.  And  what  I  may  have  to  say  about 
what  is  called  Spiritualism  will  reflect 
actual  observations.  I  do  not  forget  that 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  "  New  Dispensa- 
tion "  are  devoted  many  men  of  earnest- 
ness and  a  few  of  ability.  It  is  possible 
that  the  facts  they  build  upon  may  ren- 
der mine  exceptional  and  unimportant. 
What  is  here  set  down  is  but  a  trifling 
contribution  to  that  mass  of  human  tes- 
timony and  human  opinion  from  which 
the  truth  must  be  finally  elicited. 

Mr.  Stellato  had  been  celestially  com- 
missioned to  Barnum  the  spirits  in  their 
Foxden  exhibitions.  Two  years  previ- 
ously this  gentleman  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  head  of  a  fanatical  and  tumultuary 
offshoot  from  a  cause  the  most  humane 
and  noble.  He  had  done  whatever  his 
slender  abilities  permitted  to  bring  in- 
to discredit  large-hearted  and  devoted 


men  and  women  whom  history  will  hon- 
orably remember  as  New  -  England  Re- 
formers. But  to  lead  anything  on  a 
large  scale,  without  a  continual  winding- 
up  by  his  companion,  the  fibrous  Mrs. 
Romulus,  was  beyond  the  crassitude  of 
Stellato's  pursy  nature.  Now  it  had 
come  to  pass  that  this  acidulated  lady, 
essaying  fresh  flurries  of  progression,  dis- 
covering higher  passional  affinities  and 
new  duties  of  demolition,  proving  that  in 
Church  and  State  every  brick  was  loose 
and  every  timber  rotten,  testifying  ever 
to  the  existence  of  a  certain  hannonial 
mortar  by  which  the  rubbish  of  a  de- 
molished civilization  could  be  rebuilt  .in- 
to unexceptionable  forms,  —  it  happened 
that  this  woman,  having  towered  for  one 
proud  moment  at  the  very  apex  of  her 
mission,  slipped  suddenly  into  the  Rom- 
ish communion,  and  was  no  more  seen 
of  men.  Stellato,  perceiving  that  the 
peculiar  machinery  he  had  been  taught 
to  manage  was  now  out  of  repair  and 
impracticable,  looked  about  for  some 
new  invention  whereby  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood from  the  credulity  of  his  neigh- 
bors. "  The  spirits,"  then  at  the  height 
of  their  profit  and  renown,  were  adapt- 
ed to  his  purpose.  A  blank  and  vacant 
mind  was  freely  offered  to  any  power  of 
earth  or  air  which  would  condescend  to 
enter  and  possess  it.  And  so  Mr.  Stel- 
lato, with  his  three  parts  knavery  and 
two  parts  delusion,  became  a  popular  and 
successful  ghost-monger. 

The  parsonage  had  been  closed  since 
Charles  Clifton  terminated  his  connec- 
tion with  the  parish  two  years  before. 
The  newest  lights  of  the  Liberal  per- 
suasion, fledglings  from  divinity-schools, 
youths  of  every  possible  variety  of  creed 
and  no  creed,  had  by  turns  occupied  the 
vacant  pulpit.  The  Gospel  vibrated  at 
all  points  between  the  interpretations  of 
Calvin  and  Strauss.  The  congregation 
grew  more  and  more  critical,  and  could 
agree  upon  no  candidate  for  settlement. 
They  demanded  the  respectability  of  be- 
lief with  the  showy  talents  of  skepticism, 
—  an  impossible  combination,  at  least  for 
a  parish  which  offered  only  eight  hundred 
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dollars  and  a  decrepit  house.  At  length 
Colonel  Prowley  took  a  pew  in  the  Or- 
thodox Church;  —  it  was  a  temporary 
arrangement,  he  said,  to  be  terminated 
whenever  a  settled  minister  should  be 
provided  for  the  First  Parish. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Clifton  seldom 
left  the  rooms  which  he  had  taken  in  a 
farmer's  family  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.     We  have  seen  how  this  man  had 
once  believed  that  Providence  had  called 
him  to  an  exceptional  and  brilliant  des- 
tiny.    The  total  renouncement  of  what 
once  glowed  as  a  mission  requires  a  stur- 
dy nature   and   plenty  of  active  work. 
Clifton  possessed  an  exceeding  suscepti- 
bility of  nervous  organization ;  he  was  full 
of  subtile  intimations  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  minds  of  other  men,  and  at  times 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  power  of  con- 
trolling them.      The  deep  passion  for 
metaphysical  knowledge,  which  in   his 
youth  had  been  kindled,  was  stifled,  but 
never  overcome.     Wifeless,  childless,  he 
was  put  under  no  bonds  to  struggle  with 
the  world.     He  knew  the  coldness  of  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  ordained 
to  minister,  —  the  hard  and  dreary  lives 
of  those  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  il- 
lumine.    But  he  made  the  fatal  mistake 
—  inexcusable,  it  would  seem,  in  a  man 
of  his  liberal  nurture  —of  supposing  that 
this  world's  evil  was  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  right  opinion,  and  not  of  right 
feeling.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  was  not 
principle,  but  only  a  paroxysm  of  cow- 
ardice, which  caused  Clifton  to  bury  Van- 
nelle's  legacy  in  the  Mather  Safe.   At  all 
events,  the  minister  found  himself  unable 
to  dismiss  a  certain  thin  aui  impalpable 
fantasy  which  lingered  behind  that  pon- 
derous speculation  of  an  all-embracing 
philosophy.     For  the  past  two  years  he 
had  fitfully  sought,   or  rather  persuad- 
ed himself  that  he  sought,  some  clue 
through  the  sad   labyrinth  of  his  fate. 
He  had  indulged  in  the  most  morbid  con- 
ditions of  his  physical  organism ;   there 
was  neither  steadiness  in  his  purpose  nor 
firmness  in  his  action.     He  yearned  for 
that  proximity  to  hidden  things,  which, 
if  not  forbidden  to  all  men,  yet  is  dan- 


gerous to  most  men.  At  length  he  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  his  soul  from  the  weight 
of  conscious  intellectual  life  which  had 
become  too  heavy  for  it  to  bear.  And 
while  the  Foxden  people  were  wonder- 
ing about  the  occupation  of  a  late  pastor 
in  one  of  their  churches,  and  inquiring 
of  each  other  whether  he  would  again 
speak  before  them,  their  gossiping  solici- 
tude was  suddenly  set  at  rest.  Printed 
show-bills  were  posted  about  the  streets : 
"  Grand  Festival  of  Spiritualists  at  the 
Town  Hall."  "  The  Reverend  Charles 
Clifton  will  speak"  —  a  line  of  largest 
type  gloated  upon  the  scandal  —  "  IN  A 

TRAKCE  -  STATE." 

"  I  really  ought  to  apologize,"  said 
Colonel  Prowley,  upon  opening  the  hall- 
door  for  my  admittance,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  Wednesday  in  April,  and 
this  after  repeated  summons  had  been 
sounded  by  the  brazen  knocker, — "  I  ought 
to  apologize  for  keeping  you  here  so  long ; 
but  there  has  been  so  much  knocking 
about  the  house  of  late,  and  our  cook  and 
housemaid  having  turned  out  to  be  such 
excellent  mediums,  taking  just  as  much 
interest  in  their  circle  down-stairs  as  we 
do  in  ours  in  the  parlor,  and  then  Mrs. 
Colfodder  being  so  positive  that  it  was 
either  Sir  Joseph  Barley  or  Roger  Wil- 
liams,— though  I  am  sure  neither  of  them 
ever  knocked  half  so  satisfactorily  before, 

and  besides  " 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  interrupted  I,  "no 
excuse  is  necessary.  I  have  seen  enough 
of 4  the  spirits '  to  know  how  they  put  aside 
all  conventionalities.  I  should  have  ac- 
companied Dr.  Burge  to  the  hotel,  had  I 
anticipated  disturbing  the  circle  which,  I 
infer,  is  at  present  in  session." 

"  You  would  have  grieved  me  very 
much  by  doing  so,"  rejoined  the  kind 
old  gentleman.  "  Dr.  Burge  dines  with 
me  to-morrow,  and  I  confess  —  not  yet 
calling  myself  a  convert  to  these  miracles 
which  are  now  vouchsafed  in  Foxden  — 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  rid  my  premises 
of  the  amiable  magicians  congregated  in 
my  parlor  before  a  minister  were  invit- 
ed to  enter.  But  a  layman,  as  I  take  it, 
might  witness  these  thanmaturgical  mat- 
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ters  without  scandal,  —  nay,  perchance 
you  may  help  me  to  that  wholesome  cre- 
dence in  their  reality  which  my  celestial 
visitants  so  unceasingly  demand." 

Colonel  Prowley  was  in  the  state  of 
mind  not  unusual  to  many  well-meaning, 
unoccupied  people,  when  this  modern  nec- 
romancy was  thrust  upon  them  by  those 
pecuniarily  or  socially  interested  in  its 
advocacy.  The  upheaval  to  the  air  of 
that  dark  inward  nature  which  is  ever 
working  in  us,  —  the  startling  proof  of 
that  loudly  proclaimed,  faintly  realized 
truth,  that  this  mind,  so  pervading  ev- 
ery fibre  of  the  body,  is  yet  separate  in 
its  essence,  —  the  novel  gratification  of 
the  petty  vanities  and  petty  questionings 
which  beset  undecided  men,  — what  won- 
der that  persons  not  accustomed  to  sound 
analysis  of  evidence  should  be  beguiled  by 
these  subtilest  adaptations  to  their  con- 
ditions, and  hold  dalliance  with  the  fee- 
ble shades  that  imposture  or  enthusiasm 
vended  about  the  towns  ?  Historical  per- 
sonages—a nerveless  mimicry  of  the  con- 
ventional stage-representation  of  them — 
stalked  the  Colonel's  parlor.  Departed 
friends,-  Indians  a  discretion,  local  celeb- 
rities, Deacon  Golly,  who  in  the  year  '90 
took  the  ten  first  shares  in  the  Wrexford 
Turnpike,  the  very  Pelatiah  Brimble  from 
whom  "  Brimble's  Corner  "  had  taken  its 
name,  the  identical  Timson  forever  im- 
mortal in  "  Timson's  Common,"  —  these 
defunct  worthies  were  audibly,  visibly,  or 
tangibly  present,  pecking  at  great  sub- 
jects in  ghostly  feebleness,  swimming  in 
Tupperic  dilutions  of  cheapest  wisdom, 
and  finally  inducing  in  their  patrons 
strange  derangements  of  mind  and  body. 

The  circle,  which  was  very  select,  con- 
sisted of  three  highly  susceptible  ladies 
and  Stellato  as  medium  -  in  -  chief.  Miss 
Turligood,  a  sort  of  Oroveso  to  the  Druid- 
ical  chorus,  was  a  muscular  spinster,  fierce 
and  forty,  sporting  steel  spectacles,  a  fri- 
zette  of  the  most  scrupulous  honesty,  and 
a  towering  comb  which  formed  what  the 
landscape-gardeners  call  "  an  object "  in 
the  distance.  Next  this  commanding  la- 
dy, with  fat  hands  sprawled  upon  the  ta- 
ble, sat  Mrs.  Colfodder,  widow,  according 


to  the  flesh,  of  a  respectable  Foxden  gro- 
cer. By  later  spiritual  communications, 
however,  it  appeared  that  matters  stood 
very  differently;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
departed  Colfodder  looked  about  him  a 
little  in  the  world  to  come  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  contract  marriage  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  thereby  leaving  his 
mortal  relict  quite  free  to  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  whose 
proposals  were  of  the  most  honorable  as 
well  as  amatory  character.  Miss  Bran- 
ly,  by  far  the  most  pleasing  of  the  lady- 
patronesses,  was  a  fragile,  stove -dried 
mantua  -  maker,  —  and,  truly,  it  seemed 
something  like  poetic  justice  to  recom- 
pense her  depressed  existence  with  the 
satisfactions  of  a  material  heaven  full  of 
marryings  and  givings  in  marriage. 

"  Will  Sir  Joseph  tip  for  us  again  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Turligood,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  crack  in  the  mahogany 
table.  "Will  he?  Will  he  not?  Will 
he?" 

Sir  Joseph  vouchsafed  no  answer. 

"  Hark  !  was  n't  that  a  rap  ?  "  cried 
Stellato,  in  a  husky  whisper. 

Here  every  one  pricked  an  ear  towards 
the  table. 

"  Doctor  Franklin,  is  that  you  ?  " 

"  The  Doctor  promised  to  be  present 
to  give  a  scientific  and  philosophical  view 
of  these  communications,"  parenthesized 
the  interrogator. 

"  Doctor  Franklin,  is  that  you  ?  " 

A  faint  creaking  is  audible. 

"  Byron's  sign,  as  I  'm  a  living  wom- 
an ! "  ejaculated  the  Widow  Colfodder. 

"  Her  spiritual  partner  and  guardian- 
angel,"  explained  Miss  Turligood,  —  and 
this  for  my  satisfaction  as  the  last -com- 
er. 

Direct  examination  by  the  widow  :  — 

"  Have  you  brought  your  patent  lyre 
here  to-night  ?  " 

For  the  enlightenment  of  the  com- 
pany :  — 

"  He  played  the  lyre  so  beautiful  on 
earth,  that  when  he  got  to  the  spheres  a 
committee  gave  him  a  golden  one,  with 
all  the  modern  improvements." 

Question  concerning  the  lyre  repeated. 
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A  mysterious  rubbing  interpreted  as  an 
affirmative  reply. 

"  Have  you  brought  Pocahontas  with 
you  ?  (she  'most  always  comes  with  him) 
—  and  if  so,  can  she  kiss  me  to-night  ?  " 

The  table  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

"  Could  she  kiss  Colonel  Prowley,  or 
even  pull  his  hair  a  little  ?  " 

No  certainty  of  either. 

"  Can  she  kiss  Miss  Turligood  ?  " 

The  table  is  satisfied  that  it  could  n't 
be  done. 

"  Let  me  try  her,"  urged  Stellato,  with 
the  confidence  of  an  expert ;  then  in  se- 
ductive tones,  — 

"  Could  n't  Pocahontas  kiss  Miss  Bran- 
ly,  if  all  the  lights  were  put  out  ?  " 

Pocahontas  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  she  could. 

Here  some  interesting  badgering.  Miss 
Branly  declined  being  kissed  in  the  dark. 
Miss  Turligood  thought  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory,  if  she  would,  and  could  n't 
see  why  any  one  should  object  to  it.  She 
(Miss  Turligood)  would  willingly  be  kiss- 
ed in  the  dark,  or  in  the  light,  in  further- 
ance of  scientific  investigation. 

Stellato  suggested  a  compromise. 

"  Might  not  the  kissing  be  done  through 
a  medium  ?  " 

At  first  the  table  thought  it  could  n't, 
but  afterwards  relented,  and  thought  it 
might. 

"  Would  Pocahontas  appoint  that  me- 
dium ?  " 

She  would. 

"  Should  the  alphabet  be  called  ?  " 

It  should  not. 

"  Would  the  table  tip  towards  the  me- 
dium indicated  ?  " 

It  could  not  be  done. 

"  Should  somebody  call  over  the  names 
of  all  mediums  present,  and  would  the 
table  tip  at  the  right  one  ?  " 

Ah,  that  was  it ! 

"  I  suppose  you  and  I  have  no  share 
in  this  Gift  Enterprise,"  whispered  Col- 
onel Prowley. 

"  Order !  order  ! "  shouted  Miss  Turli- 
good, glancing  in  our  direction  with  great 
severity.  "  This  general  conversation  can- 
not be  permitted.  We  are  about  to  have 
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a  most  interesting  manifestation. — Poca- 
hontas, do  you  wish  me  to  call  over  the 
names  ?  " 

Pocahontas  did  not  object. 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  will  tip  when  I 
come  to  the  name  of  the  medium  through 
whom  you  consent  to  kiss  Miss  Sarah 
Branly  ?  " 

Pocahontas  certainly  would. 

"  Is  it  Mrs.  Colfodder  ?  " 

No  reply. 

"  Is  it  I,  Eugenia  Turligood  ?  " 

No,  it  certainly  was  not. 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  must  be  Mr. 
Stellato ! " 

Here  the  table  was  violently  convuls- 
ed, as  if  somebody  were  pulling  it  very- 
hard  upon  Mr.  Stellato's  side,  and  some- 
body else  holding  it  with  rigid  firmness 
upon  the  other. 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Stellato  ?  " 

Convulsion  repeated. 

"  I  don't  think  you  stopped  long  enough 
at  Mrs.  Colfodder's  name,"  interposed 
Miss  Branly.  "  I  am  sure  the  table  was 
going  to  move,  if  you  had  given  it  time." 

"  Nothing  easier  than  to  try  again," 
responded  Miss  Turligood.  "  Is  it  Mrs. 
Colfodder  ?  " 

This  time  the  table  fairly  sprang  into 
the  lap  of  the  lady  indicated. 

And  so  that  worthy  widow  arose  and 
saluted  —  or  rather  Pocahontas,  through 
her  mediumship,  arose  and  saluted — Miss 
Sarah  Branly.  And  the  skeptic  will 
please  take  notice  that  this  extraordina- 
ry manifestation  is  neither  enlarged  nor  . 
magnified,  but  that  it  actually  happened 
precisely  as  is  here  set  down. 

After  this,  Mr.  Stellato,  being  put 
under  inspiration,  delivered  a  discursive 
homily  upon  the  "  New  Dispensation  " 
which  was  at  present  vouchsafed  to  the 
citizens  of  Foxden.  He  testified  to  the 
great  relief  of  getting  clear  of  the  "  Old 
Theology,"  —  meaning  thereby  such  in- 
terpretations of  Scripture  as  are  held  by 
the  mass  of  our  New -England  churches.. 
Moreover,  he  would  announce  his  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  having,  under  spir- 
itual guidance,  eradicated  every  vestige 
of  belief  in  hell,  —  a  circumstance  upon 
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which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  his  profession  might  be  honestly 
congratulated.  With  a  view,  as  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  to  my  peculiar  neces- 
sities, Stellate  finally  enlarged  upon  what 
he  termed  "  the  principle  of  the  thing," 
or,  as  he  otherwise  phrased  it,  "a  scientif- 
ic explanation  of  the  way  the  spirits  work- 
ed mediums,"  —  "  sperrets  "  and  "  mee- 
jums  "  according  to  celestial  pronuncia- 
tion, but  I  am  loath  to  disturb  the  carnal 
orthography.  This  philosophical  exposi- 
tion, drawled  forth  in  interminable  sen- 
tences, was  a  dark  doctrine  to  the  unin- 
itiated. There  was  a  good  deal  about 
"Essences,"  which,  at  times,  seemed  to 
relate  to  the  perfumery  vended  in  the 
fancy-department  of  apothecaries'  shops, 
and  then  again  to  some  obscure  matters 
of"  Zones,"  "  Interiors,"  "  Magnetic  Re- 
lations," and  the  like.  The  central  rev- 
elation, if  I  remember  rightly,  had  to  do 
with  a  sort  of  putty,  by  which,  according 
to  the  Stellate  cosmogony,  Chaos  had  been 
stuck  together  into  a  Universe.  This  ad- 
hesive composition  was  known  as  "  De- 
tached Vitalized  Electricity."  And  hav- 
ing got  upon  this  sounding  title,  which 
conveyed  no  meaning  whatever  to  the 
"  undeveloped  "  understanding,  Stellate 
was  profuse  in  windy  talk.  This  De- 
tached Vitalized  Electricity,  spread  out 
over  space,  connected  the  parts  of  all 
systems ;  it  appeared  at  that  very  in- 
stant in  the  form  of  "  power  "  about  Miss 
Turligood's  head  ;  in  short,  it  diluted  all 
stray  bits  of  modern  rhetoric,  all  explod- 
ed feats  of  ancient  magic,  into  the  thin- 
nest of  spiritual  gruel,  which  was  to  super- 
sede the  strong  meat  upon  which  the  Pu- 
ritan walked  before  his  Maker. 

Somebody  summoned  the  eminent  Twy- 
nintuft.  Like  every  spirit  that  was  ever 
called  for,  this  ex-elocutionist  happened 
to  be  within  a  few  seconds'  flight  of  the 
circle,  and  had  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  but  to  swoop  down  and  tip  as  long  as 
>  the  company  could  possibly  endure  him. 

The  following  information  was  elicited 
by  affirmative  or  negative  replies  to  the 
interrogatories  of  those  present: — 

The  spirit  communicating  was  Twy- 


nintuft,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Widesworth. 
Was  unable  to  give  his  Christian  name. 
Thought  Mrs.  Colfbdder's  lungs  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Could  not  undertake 
to  move  the  table  when  no  hands  were 
upon  it.  If  the  room  were  made  totally 
dark,  would  attempt  that  curious  experi- 
ment. Was  unable  to  give  the  maiden 
name  of  his  earthly  wife.  Thought  Mr. 
Stellato  was  a  healing-medium  of  great 
power.  Had  been  something  of  a  Root- 
Doctor  when  in  the  body,  and  would 
gladly  prescribe  through  that  gentleman 
for  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  Considered 
mineral  medicines  destructive  to  the  vital 
principle.  Doctor  Dastick,  being  a  drug- 
doctor,  would  not  be  recognized  by  any 
niedical  association  in  the  spheres.  Would 
give  any  information  about  the  fixed  stars. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Milky  Way  tele- 
graphed to  each  other  by  means  of  the 
Detached  Vitalized  Electricity.  Also, 
they  bottled  up  the  same  to  cure  hu- 
mors. Would  privately  impart  their  reci- 
pe to  Mr.  Stellato.  It  could  not  be  af- 
forded upon  this  earth  at  less  than  three 
dollars  a  bottle.  Would,  however,  author- 
ize an  exception  in  favor  of  clergymen, 
when  they  gave  certificates  of  cures.  The 
spirits  did  not  recognize  Fast-Day,  —  it 
wras  a  remnant  of  the  Old  Mythological 
Religion.  Demanded  further  investiga- 
tion, and  promised  greater  marvels  in 
future. 

Here  Miss  Turligood  became  violently 
convulsed,  and,  having  slapped  the  table 
some  forty  times  or  more,  seized  a  pencil 
and  began  to  write  :  — 

"DEAR  PROWLEY,  —  Surrounded  by 
a  bank  of  silver -tunicked  attendants,  I 
hover  near  you.  The  atmosphere  is  redo- 
lent of  costly  herbs,  which,  with  the  well- 
known  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  impart 
density  and  spacefulness  to  our  spheral 
persons :  this  is  the  philosophy  of  our 
presence.  Many  shining  friends,  sup- 
ported upon  fluted  pillars,  are  with  you 
this  evening.  These  grieve  at  your  lack 
of  faith,  and  flap  gold  bespattered  wings 
in  unison.  Spherically  yours, 

"  SIR  JOSEPH  BARLEY." 
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"  Why  does  be  sign  himself  Sir  f  "  in- 
quired Colonel  Prowley,  rather  taken 
aback  at  the  sudden  termination  of  this 
exquisite  composition. 

It  was  evidently  an  oversight,  for  the 
medium's  hand  erased  the  offending  title. 

"  When  did  Sir  Joseph  die  ?  "  I  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  his 
late  correspondent.  "  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing from  him  for  several  months.  When 
he  last  wrote,  he  was  suffering  under  a 
severe  influenza  which  must  have  termi- 
nated fatally.  But  why  not  ask  Mm  the 
question  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  my  purpose.  —  Sir  Jo- 
seph Barley,  can  you  give  me  the  date 
of  your  death  ?  " 

"  It  is  hard  for  spirits  to  give  num- 
bers," said  Mr.  Stellate. 

"  It  is  sometimes  done  by  tips,"  quoth 
Miss  Turligood. 

I  pressed  the  demand,  and,  after  much 
cajoling  and  counting,  a  certain  day  of 
March  was  fixed  upon. 

"  Can  you  give  me  the  place  ?  " 

I  was  instructed  to  call  over  the  names 
of  such  foreign  cities  as  I  might  remem- 
ber, and  assured  that  Sir  Joseph  would 
tip  at  the  right  one. 

It  turned  out  to  be  "  London." 

"  And  now,  Sir  Joseph,  could  you 
oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  physician 
who  attended  your  last  sickness  ?  " 

But  no  sooner  had  I  propounded  this 
final  query  than  Mr.  Stellate  declared  his 
consciousness  of  a  skeptical  influence  iu 
the  company  which  would  go  far  to  im- 
pede other  manifestations.  Where  peo- 
ple were  not  hannonial,  he  explained, 
the  Detached  Vitalized  Electricity  be- 
ing unable  to  unite  with  the  Imponder- 
able Magnetic  Fluid  given  off  by  medi- 
ums, satisfactory  results  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. 

"  But  we  have  at  least  obtained  this 
satisfaction,"  said  I,  addressing  Colonel 
Prowley :  "  Sir  Joseph  has  committed 
himself  about  the  day  and  place  of  his 
decease.  You  must  soon  hear  from  some 
member  of  his  family.  If  these  particu- 
lars have  been  correctly  given,  there  will 


be,  at  least,  the  beginning  of  evidence  up- 
on which  to  establish  his  identity." 

Mrs.  Colfodder  was  so  shocked  with  the 
perversity  of  unbelief  which  she  detected 
in  this  harmless  remark,  that,  nudging 
Miss  Branly,  she  solemnly  arose  and  mov- 
ed to  break  up  the  circle  for  the  night. 
And  as  it  was  already  past  nine  o'clock, 
no  violent  objection  was  made  to  the 
proposition. 

"  The  circle  will  meet  in  this  place  to- 
morrow morning  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the 
pursuance  of  further  investigations,"  pro- 
claimed Miss  Turligood,  in  sonorous  ac- 
cents. 

"  Fast-Day,  Madam,"  mildly  suggest- 
ed Colonel  Prowley. 

"  The  spirits  do  not  recognize  Fast- 
Day.  To-morrow  at  eight  o'clock.  In 
this  place.  Let  every  medium  be  punc- 
tual. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  condi- 
tions will  then  be  favorable  .' " 

This  latter  aspiration,  with  its  feminine 
redundancy  of  emphasis,  was  cast  in  my 
direction,  as  Miss  Turligood  swept  haugh- 
tily from  the  room. 

Her  final  exit,  however,  was  neither 
curt  nor  in  any  way  effective.  For  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  gather  up  the  bags, 
parcels,  shawls,  and  other  devices  which 
the  good  lady  had  brought  with  her  and 
scattered  about  the  entry.  One  India- 
rubber  shoe  in  particular  eluded  our 
search,  till  I  was  ready  to  admit  the  sup- 
position that  the  spirits  had  carried  it 
off,  as  entirely  reasonable  and  satisfac- 
tory. A  good-natured  Irishman,  servant 
to  Miss  Turligood,  who  had  come  with 
a  lantern  to  see  her  home,  at  length  dis- 
covered this  missing  bit  of  apparel  up- 
on Miss  Branly's  foot,  —  that  medium,  as 
it  appeared,  having  in  a  fit  of  abstraction 
appropriated  three.  Finally  the  lan- 
tern glimmered  down  the  gravel-walk, 
and  Mr.  Stellato,  with  a  lady  upon  each 
arm,  was  persuaded  to  follow  it.  It  was 
waking  from  a  nightmare  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

"  Over  at  last! "  exclaimed  Miss  Prow- 
ley,  when  we  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room.  She  had  been  sitting  in  silence 
in  an  obscure  corner,  and  I  had  scarcely 
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realized  her  presence.  "  Over  at  last ! 
and  of  all  fatiguing  and  unprofitable  em- 
ployments that  the  folly  of  man  ever  de- 
vised, this  trifling  with  spirits  is  certainly 
the  chief." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  urged  the  brother, 
in  his  placid  way,  "  these  good  people 
who  have  fastened  themselves  upon  us 
seem  so  anxious  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  refuse  them.  I  did  wish,  to  be  sure, 
that  we  might  have  our  Fast -Day  in 
quiet;  but  Miss  Turligood,  who  knows 
much  more  about  the  matter  than  we 
do,  thinks  the  spirits  would  not  like  it, 
if  we  did,  and  so  —  although  we  will 
absent  ourselves  from  the  sitting  long 
enough  to  go  to  church  —  we  must  real- 
ly make  the  best  of  it,  and  receive  the 
circle." 

"  You  speak  like  a  believer,  Colonel 
Prowley,"  I  said. 

"  No,  not  quite  that,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  —  "  yet,  truly,  I  sometimes 
hardly  know  why  I  am  not.  The  knock- 
ings  alone  are  quite  inexplicable ;  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  fiery  hand  ringing  the 
dinner-bell,  which  Stellato  can  show  in 
the  dark Besides,  there  are  the  com- 
munications from  distinguished  charac- 
ters, many  of  them  so  very  important  and 
interesting.  To  be  sure,  my  poor  cous- 
in Barley  did  not  do  himself  justice  this 
evening,  though  some  of  his  ideas  were 
very  poetical ;  but,  really,  the  other  night, 
when  he  told  us  how  much  the  Koyal 
Sextons  were  thought  of  in  the  spheres, 
and  repeated  that  very  high  compliment 
which  Thomas  Herne  paid  to  my  family- 
history,  it  all  seemed  so  marvellous,  and 
yet  so  natural,  that  I  could  not  help 
subscribing  pretty  handsomely  to  the 
cause." 

"  And  one  of  the  privileges  that  your 
subscription  has  gone  to  purchase  I  am 
yet  to  enjoy.  Dr.  Burge  wished  me  to 
visit,  in  his  company,  your  former  pastor, 
Mr.  Clifton, — and  we  must  look  for  him, 
as  I  see,  at  the  Spiritualists'  Festival  in 
the  Town  Hall." 

"  Sad !  sad ! "  cried  Colonel  Prowley, 
thoughtfully  chewing  upon  my  remark. 


"  It  is  an  abiding  shame  for  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  to  meddle  with  these  things, 
except,  possibly,  in  the  way  of  exorcism. 
Truly,  a  deep  humiliation  has  fallen  up- 
on the  town." 

And  the  chagrin  of  this  respected  gen- 
tleman was  wholly  sincere.  The  Puri- 
tanical distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity  had  scarcely  faded  in  his  mind. 
The  pastor  of  the  First  Church  had  be- 
longed to  a  cherished  class,  —  a  class 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  consequence 
must  be  maintained  by  avoidance  of  all 
dangerous  inquiries,  common  interests, 
and  secular  amusements.  A  minister 
attending  a  Jenny -Lind  Charity -Con- 
cert in  a  play-house,  or  leading  armed 
men  in  the  most  sacred  cause  for  which 
human  blood  might  be  shed,— what  of- 
fences would  these  have  been  to  this 
titular  Colonel  of  Foxden,  who  had  won 
his  honors  by  a  six-months'  finery  and 
dining  as  aide-de-camp  to  some  forgotten 
Governor  ! 

"  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  back  before  you 
wish  to  close  the  house." 

"  Never  mind,  you  remember  the  old 
arrangement :  door  -  key  under  the  scra- 
per, —  light  burning  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

With  hearty  thanks  I  went  forth  to 
keep  my  appointment  with  Dr.  Burge. 

n. 

THE  narrative  here  takes  us  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  shadowy  perturbation  which 
any  who  have  turned  these  pages  as  a 
fictitious  rendering  of  the  grotesque  in 
experience  will  do  well  to  omit.  Only 
a  mortifying,  though  perchance  salutary, 
sense  of  human  infirmity  comes  from  be- 
holding one  set  over  the  people  as  in- 
tercessor and  counsellor  struggling  in 
the  meshes  of  that  snare  which  the  En- 
emy had  spread  for  the  undisciplined  and 
wandering  multitude.  No,  not  even  strug- 
gling now.  That  Clifton  had  fought 
through  solitary  days  against  the  wretch- 
ed enervation  which  invited  him,  I  had 
reason  to  know.  But  he  had  dared  to 
tamper  with  the  normal  functions  of 
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mind  and  body,  to  try  fantastic  tricks 
with  that  mysterious  agent  through  which 
the  healthy  will  commands  the  organism. 
And  when  the  mental  disorder,  mocked 
at  and  preached  against  in  happier  years, 
at  length  ran  through  Foxden,  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  his  system  was  power- 
less to  resist  the  contagion. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  these  manifestations  there  was  to  be 
found  a  palpable  reality,  a  positive  mar- 
vel, well  calculated  to  lay  hold  of  a  skep- 
tic like  Clifton.  His  early  associations 
with  the  Transcendentalists  had  under- 
mined his  faith  in  all  popular  presen- 
tations of  Christianity.  But  his  pecu- 
liarly emotional  nature  could  never  dwell 
in  that  haziness  of  opinion  upon  august 
subjects  in  which  sounder  men  among 
the  brethren  made  out  to  live  cheer- 
fully and  to  work  vigorously.  While 
Clifton  madly  sought  a  position  of  in- 
telligence and  satisfaction  -  beyond  the 
reach  of  humanity,  the  necessary  ab- 
straction enlarged  and  stimulated  his 
reasoning  powers.  But  the  penalty  was 
to  be  paid.  For  with  terrible  recoil 
from  its  tension  his  mind  contracted  to 
far  less  than  normal  limits.  Then  came 
a  listless  vacuity,  a  tawdry  dreaminess. 
And  this  poor  minister,  who  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  outgrown  every  grace- 
ful and  touching  form  with  which  human 
affection  or  human  infirmity  had  clothed 
the  Christian  idea,  stumbled  amid  the 
rubbish  of  an  effete  heathenism,  with  its 
Sibylline  contortions  and  tripod-respon- 
ses, which  the  best  minds  of  Pagan  civili- 
zation found  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
a  delusion  and  a  lie. 

I  knew  Dr.  Burge  for  one  of  those 
most  useful  instructors  who  will  patient- 
ly examine  with  the  intellect  what  the 
instinct  teaches  them  to  condemn.  He 
seldom  helped  the  doctrine  he  assailed 
by  denying  it  such  facts  as  were  true 
and  such  attractions  as  were  real.  He 
had  cheerfully  accepted  whatever  re- 
proach came  to  him  from  frequenting 
circles  in  the  attempt  to  see  the  mys- 
tery from  the  believers'  point  of  view. 
I  was  not  surprised  at  finding  him  upon 


one  of  the  back  benches  in  the  Town 
Hall. 

"  Nothing  noteworthy,"  he  said,  as  I 
joined  him.  "  Only  women  have  spoken, 
—  the  excited  nervous  system  careering 
without  restraint,  —  no  spirits  yet." 

"  They  pretend  inspiration,  I  sup- 
pose." 

u  Oh,  yes ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
semi  -  educated  people,  ignorant  of  anal- 
ogous phenomena,  should  take  the  omne 
iynotum  pro  magnifico." 

"  Yet  you  are  said  to  be  a  believer 
in  the  possession  which  the  mediums 
claim  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Dr.  Burge,  "and 
to  just  this  extent :  —  I  do  not  doubt  the 
possibility  of  intercourse  between  man 
and  the  lower  grades  of  immaterial  life, 
and  I  am  willing  to  adopt  this  hypothe- 
sis to  explain  any  occurrence  where  the 
facts  demand  it.  That,  in  rare  cases, 
such  may  be  the  most  simple  and  natu- 
ral supposition,  I  readily  admit.  The  or- 
dinary performances,  however,  may  be 
accounted  for  without  calling  in  god  or 
demon  to  untie  the  knot." 

I  remarked  that  Mr.  Ch'fton  was  not 
to  be  seen  upon  the  platform. 

"  He  is  kept  out  of  the  way  until  the 
last,  —  in  the  Selectmen's  Room,  as  I  am 
told,  and  alone." 

"  I  fear  all  appeal  would  now  be  in 
vain ;  yet,  Sir,  I  would  not  have  you 
spare  an  effort  to  awaken  him  to  the 
peril  of  his  course." 

"  Let  us  go  to  him,  then,"  assented  Dr. 
Burge. 

Upon  common  occasions,  the  Select- 
men's Room  failed  to  suggest  any  excep- 
tional character  in  its  occupants.  It  was 
a  narrow,  ill-lighted,  unventilated  apart- 
ment, bitter  with  the  after-taste  of  taxes, 
prophetically  flavorous  of  taxes  yet  to 
be.  Stove -accommodation  beyond  the 
criticism  of  the  most  fastidious  salaman- 
der, a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand  with  a 
view  to  the  ruminant  necessities  of  the 
town-patricians,  two  or  three  stiff  arm- 
chairs with  straws  protruding  from  their 
well-worn  cushions,  intolerant  benches 
for  unofficial  occupancy,  —  altogether  a 
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gloomy  aggregate  result  of  the  diverse 
ideals  of  social  well-being  to  be  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Foxden.  But 
now  I  recognized  a  new  element  in  this 
familiar  chamber ;  a  strange  contagion 
hung  about  the  walls ;  a  something  which 
imparted  delicate  edge  to  the  nervous 
system  was  perceptible  in  the  dry  heat 
of  the  air.  Near  an  oracular  table,  which 
bore  evidence  of  recent  manipulation, 
stood  the  Reverend  Charles  Clifton  :  oth- 
ers had  evidently  been  with  him  before 
our  entrance ;  he  was  now  alone.  An  oil- 
lamp  sputtered  feebly  in  the  corner.  The 
stove -devil  glared  at  us  through  his  one 
glazed  eye,  and  puffed  out  his  mephitic 
welcome  as  I  shut  the  door. 

"  Clifton,  my  old  friend  ! "  exclaimed 
Dr.  Burge. 

The  person  addressed  raised  his  head, 
half  closed  his  eyes,  as  one  who  endeav- 
ors to  fix  objects  which  are  flitting  before 
him.  It  seemed  necessary  to  withdraw 
his  inward  gaze  from  some  delicious  daz- 
zlement  of  dream-land.  At  last  he  spoke 
slowly  and  with  effort. 

"  Burge,  you  here  ?  —  and  one  of  us  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  cried  my  compan- 
ion. "  I  but  look  upon  these  things  for 
my  own  warning,  and  in  the  way  of  my 
duty  as  teacher  to  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  tamper  with  unknown  pow- 
ers, within  or  without." 

"  Say,  rather,  to  melt  the  iron  links 
which  gyve  soul  to  body,"  said  Clifton, 
in  constrained  articulation,  through  which 
a  moaning  undertone  seemed  ever  trying 
to  be  heard.  "  Say,  rather,  to  produce 
a  finer  exaltation  than  wine,  opium,  or 
hashish,  —  for  it  is  most  sweet  to  subject 
the  animal  organism  to  the  control  of 
spirit- wills." 

"  A  grateful  doctrine  to  those  who 
dare  to  substitute  a  morbid  receptivity 
for  an  active  endeavor  !  " 

"  It  is  to  soothe  the  sense  -  powers,  so 
that  others  may  use  them  to  give  us  in- 
timations far  beyond  their  common  ca- 
pacity." 

" '  I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring 
it  into  subjection,' "  quoted  Dr.  Burge, 
emphasizing  the  personal  pronoun.  ".  The 


Apostle  declares  that  his  own  immortal 
individuality  alone  controls  his  members, 

—  and  why  ?  '  lest,  when  I  have  preach- 
ed unto  others,  I  myself  should  become 
a  castaway.' " 

The  Doctor  delivered  the  last  sentence 
with  rich  cathedral  -  emphasis,  and  with 
the  full  unction  of  priestly  authority. 

Clifton,  or  whatever  vague  and  dusky 
power  controlled  him,  cowered  at  the  re- 
buke. The  nervous  energy  with  which 
he  had  experimented,  or  which  he  had 
left  passive  for  the  experiments  of  others, 
seemed  withdrawn  from  his  frame. 

Dr.  Burge  perceived  his  advantage, 
and  continued :  — 

"  I  speak  to  you,  my  fallen  brother,  as 
I  cannot  speak  to  the  foolish  people  who 
grope  in  this  miasma  of  delusion.  Silly 
women,  yielding  to  the  natural  vanity 
of  their  sex,  may  mistake  hysterics  for 
inspiration.  Vacillating  and  vacant  men 
may  seek  a  -new  sensation  by  encourag- 
ing a  revival  of  the  demoniacal  epidemics 
of  heathendom.  But  you,  who  have  been 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  though,  as  I 
must  now  more  than  ever  believe,  af- 
ter a  devitalized  and  perverted  method, 

—  you,  to  leave  the  honest  work  of  a 
dweller  upon  earth,  to  chatter  of  immen- 
sity, to  weaken  the  brain  that  it  may  no 
longer  separate  the  true  from  the  false ! 

—  believe  me,  Clifton,  you  have  been 
bought  by  the  shallowest  promises  which 
the  King  of  Evil  ever  exchanged  for  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  soul." 

"  You  have  spoken  according  to  your 
business,"  replied  Mr.  Clifton,  impatient- 
ly. "  You,  who  begin  by  assuming  the 
impossibility  of  spirit  -  intercourse  since 
Bible  times,  with  what  candor  can  you 
examine  the  facts  we  build  upon  ?  " 

"  I  make  no  such  assumption,"  was 
the  rejoinder.  "  Has  it  not  been  fore- 
told that  '  in  the  latter  times  some  shall 
depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  se- 
ducing spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils '  ? 
Have  we  not  aforetime  been  vexed  with 
them  in  this  very  New  England  ?  For 
I  almost  justify  Mather's  words,  when  he 
stigmatizes  the  necromancy  of  his  day 
as  '  a  terrible  Plague  of  Evil  Angels,'  or, 
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in  still  plainer  speech,  as  '  a  prodigious 
descent  of  devils  upon  divers  places  near 
the  centre  of  this  Province.'  And  how 
better  can  we  characterize  this  confused 
and  distracting  babblement  which  gives 
no  good  gift  to  man  ?  " 

"  It  has  given  him  this,"  exclaimed 
Clifton,  advancing  towards  Dr.  Burge, 
and  seeming  for  a  few  moments  to  re- 
sume his  old  personality, — "  it  has  given 
him  the  knowledge  of  a  life  to  come ! 
You  think  it,  preach  it,  believe  it,  —  but 
you  do  not  know  it.  A  susceptibility  to 
impressions  from  the  inmost  characters 
of  men  has  been  mine  through  life.  It 
has  been  given  me  to  perceive  what  facts 
and  feelings  most  deeply  adhered  in  the 
mental  consciousness.  And  I  tell  you, 
Burge,  ministers  both  of  your  commun- 
ion and  of  mine  repeat  the  old  words  of 
sublimest  assurance,  sway  congregations 
•with  descriptions  bright  or  lurid  of  future 
worlds,  yet  behind  all  this  glowing  speech 
and  blatant  confidence  there  has  lurked, 
—  oh,  will  you  deny  it  ?  —  there  has 
lurked  a  grovelling  doubt  of  man's  im- 
mortality." 

"  I  will  not  deny  it,"  said  Dr.  Burge, 
with  slow  solemnity.  "  Sinners  that  we 
are,  how  can  we  ask  that  faith  be  at  no 
moment  confused  by  the  thousand  cries 
of  infidelity  which  our  profession  requires 
us  to  answer  ?  Let  my  soul  be  chilled 
by  transient  shades  of  skepticism,  rather 
than  dote  in  a  blind  and  puerile  credu- 
lity !  If  I  am  not  at  all  times  equally 
penetrated  by  the  great  fact  of  man's 
conscious  immortality,  it  is  because  of 
my  undesert.  A  way  to  know  of  the 
•doctrine  has  been  revealed  :  it  is  by  do- 
ing tSe  will  of  the  Father  :  who  of  us  has 
fulfilled  the  condition  ?  But  I  can  meet 
you  on  lower  ground,  and  declare,  that, 
according  to  our  human  observation,  it 
is  not  well  for  man  to  know  the  destiny 
of  his  being  in  all  its  details  until  the 
trials  and  victories  of  life  have  taught 
him  to  turn  such  knowledge  to  elevating 
use.  It  is  the  deplorable  sinfulness  of 
our  nature  which  seeks  to  obtain  with- 
out deserving,  to  possess  the  end  and 
despise  the  appointed  means." 


Some  reply  would  doubtless  have  been 
made  to  these  pertinent  considerations, 
had  not  the  confused  tramp  of  a  com- 
mittee been  heard  at  the  door.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  "  New  Dispensation  "  had 
come  to  conduct  the  Reverend  Charles 
Clifton  to  their  platform.  The  distin- 
guished convert  shuddered,  as  if  affected 
by  some  incorporeal  presence,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  away. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  more,"  murmured 
Dr.  Burge ;  "  and  why  should  I  stay  to 
hear  diluted  rhetoric,  or  inflated  com- 
monplace, from  lips  which,  however  un- 
worthily, once  proclaimed  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  not  well  to  prejudge 
what  may  offer  some  possible  variety  in 
this  credence,"  I  ventured  to  suggest. 

"  You  are  right ;  we  will  stay." 

A  murmur  of  applause  followed  the 
appearance  of  Clifton  upon  the  platform, 
—  yet  it  was  only  a  murmur ;  for  the 
flock,  long  pastured  upon  delicate  delu- 
sions, received  as  matter  of  course  what- 
ever shepherding  chance  offered.  Did 
not  the  face  of  the  medium  wear  an  ex- 
pression of  earthly  disappointment  at  this 
slender  recognition  ?  Could  it  be  that 
there  was  needed  the  hot-house  heat  of 
a  carnal  "  success  "  to  favor  this  exqui- 
site flowering  of  the  spirit  ?  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  this  whole  matter  was  no  other 
than  some  Yankee  patent  to  avoid  the 
awful  solitude  in  which  each  human  soul 
must  enter  into  relations  with  the  un- 
seen ? 

Slowly  and  in  dreamy  heaviness  the  dis- 
course began.  The  inspirational  claims 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  manifest  improbabil- 
ity of  a  man  of  Clifton's  cultivation  be- 
ing so  dull  and  diffuse  in  a  natural  con- 
dition. Yet,  as  the  message  wore  on,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  strange  influence 
was  at  work.  The  words  followed  each 
other  with  greater  fluency  and  in  richer 
abundance.  The  meaning,  to  be  sure, 
was  still  vague  enough ;  and  whenever 
some  commonplace  truth  or  plausibility 
protruded  from  the  general  washiness,  it 
was  seized  upon  and  beaten  and  stretch- 
ed to  the  last  degree  of  tenuity.  Phrases 
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upon  phrases  of  gorgeous  dreaminess.  A 
soothing  delight,  —  yet  such  delight  as 
only  the  bodily  senses  demanded.  A 
joyful  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
intellectual  life.  Hints  that  our  human 
consciousness  of  sin  was  a  vain  delusion 
from  which  the  "developed"  man  was 
happily  delivered.  "  Come  up  here,"  said 
the  preacher,  in  substance,  "  and  escape 
from  this  moral  accountability  which  sits 
so  heavily  upon  you.  Here  is  a  sensu- 
ous paradise,  sweet  and  debilitating,  of- 
fering varied  delights  to  the  eclecticism 
of  personal  taste.  All  angular  and  harsh 
things  may  be  dissolved  in  copious  floods 
of  words,  and  washed  into  a  ravishing, 
enervating  Universe." 

An  hour  —  two  hours  —  passed.  The 
air  was  thick  and  poisonous.  Attention 
had  been  strained  to  the  utmost.  Other 
things  were  to  be  noted  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  regard  mental  disorder  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view. 

And  now,  by  some  abnormal  mode 
of  cerebral  activity,  the  trance  -  speaker 
won  strange  sympathies  from  his  auditors. 
Certain  faculties  in  Clifton  had  reached 
an  expansion  not  permitted  to  the  healthy 
man.  A  plastic  power  came  from  him 
and  took  the  impress  of  other  minds. 
Old  experiences  groped  out  of  forgotten 
corners  and  haunted  the  discourse.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  all  that  was 
potential  in  the  culture  of  the  medium 
or  his  audience  might  be  stimulated  into 
specious  blossom.  Phenomena  were  ex- 
hibited which  transcended  the  conscious 
powers  of  the  human  soul,  —  nay,  which 
testified  of  its  latent  ability  to  work  with- 
out organic  conditions.  Our  unemploy- 
ed brain-organs,  as  Hamilton  and  others 
have  clearly  proved,  are  always  employ- 
ing themselves.  And  from  this  self-em- 
ployment—  or  was  it  demon  -  employ- 
ment ?  —  there  swept  through  the  con- 
sciousness a  vague  delirium  of  excite- 
ment. In  all  that  assembly  a  single  pulse 
beat  feverish  measures.  The  climax  was 
reached.  Without  was  the  soft  spring 
night  veiling  the  scarcely  touched  range 
of  knowledge  and  beauty  offered  to  the 
healthy  energies  of  man;  within  were 


dazed  wanderers  in  a  region  of  morbid 
emotion,  seeking  to  intensify  the  colors 
of  Nature,  willing  to  waste  precious  vital- 
ity in  conjurations  of  the  dead. 

The  wretched  thraldom  was  over, — 
and  what  had  it  left  ? 

An  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves 
of  sense,  imagination  exalted,  memory 
goaded,  reason  and  judgment  overthrown. 

ra. 

IN  his  Fast -Day  sermon  Dr.  Burge 
delivered  himself  of  much  weighty  tes- 
timony against  those  thaumaturgical  in- 
cantations of  heathenism  which  had  been 
revived  among  us.  With  his  splendor  of 
clerical  pause  and  emphasis  he  read  the 
denunciations  against  a  sinful  nation  to 
which  the  prophet  Isaiah  has  affixed  the 
awful  words, — "  Saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts." 

"  And  they  shall  fight  every  one  against 
his  brother,  and  every  one  against  his 
neighbor,  city  against  city,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom." 

Here  the  preacher's  dark  eyes  left  the 
sacred  volume,  and  seemed  to  gaze  up- 
on some  coming  struggle  in  which  the 
sins  of  the  people  would  meet  a  bloody 
retribution.  Then,  referring  to  the  page, 
he  pronounced  with  bitterness  of  holy  in- 
dignation the  prophetic  curse  which  was 
that  day  fulfilled  in  our  cherished  New 
England. 

"  And  they  shall  seek  to  the  idols,  and 
to  the  charmers,  and  to  them  that  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards." 

The  sermon  made  no  more  visible  im- 
pression upon  the  sinful  portion  of  the, 
congregation  than  homilies  against? novel 
and  pleasant  indulgences  are  wont  to  do. 

"  The  Apostle  was  right,  after  all," 
said  Colonel  Prowley,  quoting  the  text  up- 
on the  meeting-house  steps ;  "  we  should 
'  try  the  spirits.'  " 

"  No  objection  to  that,"  said  the  post- 
master ;  "  but  here  's  Dr.  Burge  tells  us 
to  keep  out  of  their  way,  and  call  them 
all  humbugs,  without  trying  them  at 
all." 

The  gentleman  referred  to  joined  our 
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party  upon  the  meeting-house  green,  and 
accompanied  us  home. 

As  we  entered  the  house,  our  ears 
were  saluted  by  a  sort  of  scuffling  noise, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  broken  Eng- 
lish. Miss  Turligood,  highly  charged  with 
the  Detached  Vitalized  Electricity,  or 
some  stimulant  of  equal  potency,  ran  to 
meet  us  in  the  entry,  to  enjoin  silence 
and  a  passive  state  of  mind  before  enter- 
ing the  parlor.  The  manifestations  dur- 
ing service  had  been  most  wonderful. 
Twynintuft  had  lifted  the  table  to  the 
ceiling,  with  Mr.  Stellato  clinging  to  the 
legs.  Mrs.  Colfodder  had  had  her  back- 
hair  taken  down,  and  the  housemaid  was 
certain  that  somebody  tried  to  kiss  her. 

We  made  for  the  parlor  with  all  con- 
venient speed.  Notwithstanding  the  sol- 
emn adjurations  of  Dr.  Burge,  we  en- 
tertained guilty  hopes  of  seeing  some  of 
the  marvels  which  had  become  such  pos- 
itive drugs  in  our  absence.  But  to  see 
anything  was,  for  a  long  time,  out  of  the 
question ;  for  the  spirits  had  insisted  up- 
on having  the  shutters  closed,  and  shawls 
pinned  up  before  the  cracks  in  the  same, 
ere  they  would  favor  mortals  with  an  ex- 
hibition. Finally,  dim  outlines  revealed 
themselves  through  the  obscurity.  We 
,  made  out  a  female  figure  (it  was  the 
cook,  so  Miss  Prowley  whispered)  who 
was  haranguing  the  assembly  at  the  rate 
of  a  word  every  thirty  seconds,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Cook  as  Twynintuft :  —  "I  am  Mister 
Twynintuft.  I  set  lots  by  you  all.  I 
left  my  bright  spirit-home  to  come  here 
to-day.  The  squashes  was  musty  afore 
they  was  brought  into  the  house.  No 
blame  to  the  cook.  Them  pickled  ter- 
marterses  could  n't  keep  into  spring,  and 
so  I  tell  you  now.  The  spheres  is  a  dry 
place,  and  everythin'  is  most  a-beauti- 
ful  here." 

Betty,  the  housemaid,  loquitur.  —  (She 
appears  in  the  character  of  Red-Jacket, 
a  popular  personation  upon  these  occa- 
sions,— it  being  very  easy  to  talk  Indian 
by  the  simple  recipe  of  transposing  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases  of  the 
personal  pronoun.)  "  Me  don't  like  what 


you  say,  old  Twyney !  I  's  name  's  Red- 
Jacket.  Pale-face  give  fire-water  to  I. 
The  squashes  was  good  enough  till  cook 
left  'em  out  in  the  rain.  Me  have  hunt- 
ing-ground in  fifth  sphere.  When  me 
puts  up  tomatoes  in  the  spirit-world,  me 
rosins  'em  when  they  bile.  Great  influ- 
ence comes  from  I  to-day  5  also,  much 
development." 

"  Dr.  Burge,"  whispered  I,  "  you 
claim  to  have  devoted  some  time  to  the 
examination  of  these  delusions;  but  I 
will  venture  to  say  you  have  never  wit- 
nessed anything  so  humiliating  as  this !  " 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  murmured  the  Doctor 
in  return,  "  the  remark  shows  you  to  be 
a  novice  indeed.  Why,  I  have  listened 
to  hours  of  no  better  drivel  than  this, 
fathered,  not  upon  Indians  and  unknown 
elocutionists,  but  upon  some  of  the  wis- 
est and  most  saintly  spirits  whose  mortal 
teachings  ever  blessed  mankind." 

"  Do  you  think  these  people  voluntary 
impostors  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  they  are  voluntary  victims  of  a 
mental  epidemic  like  that  which  devel- 
oped itself  in  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  subjects  of  that  dis- 
ease went  through  the  same  spasms,  con- 
vulsions, and  painful  racking  of  the  limbs 
which  accompany  such  cases  of  this  per- 
sonation as  are  not  designed  deceptions. 
Even  those  accidentally  present,  when 
the  effects  of  the  ancient  contagion  were 
exhibited,  became  infected  and  were  ir- 
resistibly impelled  to  join  in  the  extrava- 
gance. Look  at  Miss  Turligood  and  Mr. 
Stellato,  and  see  if  the  parallel  is  not 
supported." 

The  individuals  named  were  seen  to 
be  twisting  themselves  up  and  making 
an  awkward  sort  of  obeisance  to  the 
housemaid,  who  (still  as  Red-Jacket)  thus 
delivered  herself:  — 

' '  Me  goin'  to  dancey  war-dance.  Great 
Spirit  sends  lots  more  Indians  come  dan- 
cey too." 

A  cry  of  acquiescence,— perchance  in- 
tended for  a  ghostly  war-whoop, — and  the 
beloved  of  my  Lord  Byron  broke  into  a 
savage  polka. 
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Stellate  seized  a  paper-knife,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scalp  a  chair  with  merciless 
ferocity. 

Those  unfortunate  ladies,  Miss  Branly 
and  Miss  Turligood,  were  unable  to  re- 
sist the  infection,  and  so  sprang  among 
the  party,  whirled  about,  and  exhibited 
absurdities  painful  and  unnecessary  to 
relate. 

"  By  the  Muse  of  my  ancestor  the 
Poet ! "  exclaimed  Colonel  Prowley,  in- 
dignantly, "  I  will  no  longer  endure  this 
clumsy  travesty  of  that  choric  saltation 
with  which  Apollo  was  said  to  inspire  his 
Pythian  virgins.  Dr.  Burge,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  pulling  down  that  shawl ! 
Sister,  you  will  please  to  open  the  shut- 
ters of  the  south  window  ! " 

The  requests  were  instantly  complied 
with.  The  wholesome  sunlight  burst  in- 
to the  room,  and  checked,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  unseemly  mumming  of  these  delud- 
ed convulsionaries.  Mrs.  Colfodder  sank 
down  exhausted  upon  the  sofa.  Betty 
ceased  to  be  Red-Jacket.  Mr.  Stellato 
gave  up  his  scalping-knife,  flopped  feebly 
upon  a  chair,  and  again  became  a  trans- 
parent jelly-fish  of  philosophy  and  water. 
It  was  harder  to  bring  Miss  Turligood  to 
herself,  by  reason  of  the  singular  intrac- 
tability of  the  squaw  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  premises,  and  was  only 
to  be  dislodged  by  much  tediousness  of 
argument  and  adjuration.  At  length, 
however,  even  this  was  accomplished. 
The  Indians  sulked  off  into  space,  and 
their  terrestrial  mediums  once  more  pre- 
pared to  collect  about  the  table. 

"  Why,  bless  me  !  past  one,  I  de- 
clare ! "  said  Miss  Turligood,  consulting 
her  watch.  "  How  spirits  do  make  the 
time  pass  !  A  brief  adjournment  for  din- 
ner will  now  take  place.  The  circle  will 
meet  for  renewed  investigation  this  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock.  Every  member 
will  be  punctual.  Remember,  in  this 
place,  at  three  o'clock." 

"  Stay,"  said  Miss  Prowley,  in  a  gentle, 
but  at  the  same  time  decided  tone ;  "  it 
will  not  be  convenient  to  us  to  receive 
this  party  again.  The  presence  of  friends 
from  the  city,  who  are  in  Foxden  only 


for  the  day,  renders  a  meeting  this  after- 
noon out  of  the  question.  And  having 
once  broken  up  our  regular  sittings,  it 
will  not  be  worth  while  to  resume  them. 
—  at  least,  here." 

"  But,  Madam,  Madam,  you  forget  that 
the  spirits  have  positively  commanded  us 
to  hold  sittings  in  your  parlor  three  times 
a  day  till  further  notice  ! "  gasped  Miss 
Turligood,  in  extreme  astonishment. 

"  I  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  spirits.  They  have  no  right  to  dic- 
tate the  uses  of  my  parlor." 

Here  was  a  confession  indeed  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Prowley.  Not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  spirits  !  Miss  Turligood 
fairly  staggered,  when  she  heard  the  im- 
pious announcement.  The  smooth  scio- 
list Stellato  rallied  his  weak  wits  and  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  wonder  at  such  flagitious 
heresy.  The  future  Lady  Byron,  taking 
as  a  deliberate  insult  any  doubts  of  the 
identity  and  authority  of  her  posthumous 
spouse,  threw  up  her  arms  in  horror,  and 
trotted  out  of  the  house. 

Finally,  we  got  rid  of  them  all, — how, 
I  don't  exactly  remember,  and  if  I  did,  it 
would  not  concern  the  reader  to  know. 
We  delivered  Miss  Turligood  over  to  her 
Irishman,  (who  had  brought  a  carryall 
with  him  this  time,)  and  charged  him 
never  to  drive  her  back  ;  Betty  and  the 
cook  were  restored  to  the  kitchen  ;  Stel- 
lato and  Miss  Branly  disappeared,  no 
one  could  say  where. 

"  And  now,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Prow- 
ley,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  let  us  forget 
this  nonsense,  and  go  to  dinner,  —  for 
the  spirits  have  given  me  an  appetite,  if 
nothing  else." 

"  Then  you  intend  to  follow  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  teaching  of  your 
invisible  visitors,"  remarked  Dr.  Burge, 
pleasantly. 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  recognize  Fast-Day." 

"  Ha !  ha  ! "  laughed  the  Colonel ;  "  I 
doubt  if  the  ghosts  were  quite  unreason- 
able about  that." 

"  Nay,  brother,  you  should  tell  our 
good  minister  that  we  have  but  a  cold 
collation,  and  that  prepared  on  the  pre- 
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vious  day,  as  is  our  custom  on  the  Sab- 
bath," urged  Miss  Prowley,  with  the 
dignity  of  an  exact  and  consistent  house- 
keeper. 

"  It  is  as  well  we  have,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  for  those  precious  Indians,  although 
wise  in  medicine,  knew  little  enough 
about  cookery.  They  would  have  made 
sorry  work,  had  it  been  necessary  to  give 
a  culinary  direction  to  the  inspirations 
of  our  damsels  below-stairs." 

"  And  yet,  after  all,"  resumed  our  host, 
meditatively,  and  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  it  seems  scarcely  right  to  make  a  jest 
of  this  matter ;  for,  although  the  manifes- 
tations of  to-day  have  been  ridiculous 
enough, — yet — really — when  I  think  of 
some  of  those  instructive  observations  of 
poor  Sir  Joseph  Barley  " 

The  remark  was  never  concluded,  for 
a  sudden  rattling  and  whoaing  and  bump- 
ing of  baggage  was  heard.  The  inter- 
ruption came  from  before  the  front-door. 
The  "  Railroad  -  Omnibus  "  had  driven 
up  to  the  house. 

"  It  is,  doubtless,  my  good  friend  Pro- 
fessor Owlsdarck,"  said  Colonel  Prow- 
ley,  —  courteously  rebuking  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  from  his  sister,  who 
had  gone  to  the  window  ;  —  "to  be  sure, 
we  did  not  expect  him  to-day,  but  he  is 
ever  a  most  welcome  guest." 

"  But  it  is  not  Professor  Owlsdarck  ! " 
cried  the  sister,  in  shrillest  tones  of  fem- 
inine amazement.  "That  portly  figure 
to  which  the  pencil  of  the  artist  has  done 
such  feeble  justice !  the  spectacles  with 
the  square  glasses  !  the  enormous  seal  of 
the  Sextons  !  —  it  can  be  but  one  man ! " 

"  What !  you  don't  mean  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  mean !  Come  and 
see  for  yourself !  " 

"  A  ghost  in  an  omnibus  !  Why,  sis- 
ter, sister,  the  Detached— what-you-may- 
call-it  has  got  into  your  head,  —  or,  heav- 
ens !  can  it  be  that  our  unbelief  is  pun- 
ished with  this  frightful  manifestation  ?  " 

"It  is  Sir  Joseph  Barley  himself!" 
ejaculated  Miss  Prowley. 

"  Surrounded  by  his  bank  of  silver- 
tunicked  attendants  ?  "  gasped  the  Colo- 
nel, in  desperate  interrogation. 


"  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Dr.  Burge,  assuringly ;  "  he  has  not 
Brought  even  a  footman." 

And  it  was  Sir  Joseph  Barley,  —  iu 
the  flesh,  —  and  in  a  good  deal  of  it,  too ; 
—  Sir  Joseph  Barley,  full  to  overflowing 
with  talk  and  compliments.  He  had  long 
planned  a  journey  to  America,  and  a  sur- 
prise to  his  Fellow  -  Sexton  in  Foxden. 
The  trip  had  been  necessarily  postponed 
from  week  to  week,  and  then  from  month 
to  month.  Always  expecting  to  leave  by 
the  next  steamer,  he  had  never  thought 
it  worth  while  to  write.  Had  been  on 
shore  exactly  nine  hours,  was  delighted 
with  the  country,  and  had  already  writ- 
ten the  first  chapter  of  a  book  about  it. 
Was,  nevertheless,  surprised  to  see  none 
of  the  native  Red  Men  upon  the  wharf 
when  the  Canada  arrived.  Should  have 
thought  the  spectacle  would  have  been 
both  novel  and  imposing  to  them.  After 
dinner,  would,  with  permission,  go"  into 
the  forests  about  Foxden,  and  visit  this 
singular  people  in  their  national  wig- 
wams. 

How  picture  the  delight  of  hospitable 
Colonel  Prowley,  when,  volubly  deliver- 
ing these  and  other  sentiments,  the  High 
Priest  and  Potentate  over  all  Sextondom 
entered  the  parlor  and  made  himself  com- 
fortable in  a  rocking-chair  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
matronly  bustle  of  Miss  Prowley,  who, 
utterly  ignoring  the  proper  ordinances 
of  the  day,  proceeded  to  send  to  the  ho- 
tel for  a  beefsteak  and  a  bottle  of  British 
Stout  which  could  be  warranted  of  genu- 
ine importation. 

"  And  stop,  stop,  sister ! "  whispered  the 
Colonel,  pursuing  her  to  the  door ;  "  the 
idea  seems  absurd,  to  be  sure,  but  still 
don't  you  think  it  barely  possible,  that,  if 
Betty  ran  down  to  the  river  and  caught 
a  few  of  those  snapping-turtles  sunning 
themselves  upon  the  old  log,  we  might 
boil  them  into  something  which  would 
faintly  remind  Sir  Joseph  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  soup  ?  " 

This  proposition  being  dismissed  as  im- 
practicable,—  first,  by  reason  of  the  no- 
torious unwillingness  of  the  turtles  to  be 
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caught,  and,  waiving  that  objection,  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  time  it  would  take 
to  achieve  any  passable  imitation  of  the 
aldermanic  dainty,  —  I  was  moved  to  an 
aside- declaration  to  the  effect  that  my 
slight  observation  of  the  tastes  of  British 
tourists  in  the  Federal  States  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  oysters  as  delicacies  not 
wholly  unlikely  to  find  favor  with  their 
eminent  guest. 

An  explosion  of  impulsive  gratitude  re- 
sponded to  the  hint.  There  was  a  new 
"  saloon  "  just  opened  in  Main  Street, — 
Betty  should  stop  there  and  leave  a  gen- 
erous order. 

Well !  it  was  some  time  before  we 
were  summoned  to  our  amended  dinner ; 
but,  when  we  did  get  it,  it  was  a  dinner 
worth  waiting  for. 

Sir  Joseph  Barley — Heaven  bless  him ! 

—  knew  nothing  of  that  smattering  of 
Cosmos  into  which  we  hungry  New-Eng- 
landers  are  wont  to  thrust  our  wits.    He 
bluntly  declared  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  Detached  Vitalized  Electricity,  Wom- 
an's Rights,  or  Harmonial  Development ; 
also,  he  was  delightfully  confident  that 

—  he,  Sir  Joseph  Barley,  British  subject, 
not  having  heard  of  them  —  they  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  be  worth  hearing 
about.    Moreover,  he  had  not  read  a 
word  of  Carlyle,  and  positively  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  any  English 
poet  called  Browning.     Dr.  Burge,  he 
thoughtfully  suggested,  had  probably  mis- 
taken the  name  ;  it  was  Byron,  or  possi- 
bly Bulwer,  about  whom  he  wished  to  in- 
quire.    The  former  of  these  personages 
was  a  British  Peer,  and  a  writer  of  some 
celebrity ;  he  was,  however,  no  longer 
living,   having  never  recovered  from  a 
fever  he  took  at  a  place  called  Misso- 
longhi,  in  Greece  ;  —  the  latter  had  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "  Pelham,"  once  pop- 
ular, but  now  thought  inferior  to  a  series 
of  romances  known  in  Great  Britain  as 
the   "  Waverley  Novels  "  ;  these  were 
the  work  of  one  Scott,  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, whom  George  IV.  honored  with 
a  baronetcy, — a  splendid  recompense  for 
his  great  literary  industry. 

This,   and  much  other  information, 


adapted  to  our  rude  plantation  in  the 
New-England  wilderness,  did  Sir  Joseph 
patronizingly  impart.  And  it  was  good 
to  meet  a  man  with  a  sense  of  corporeal 
identity  so  honest  and  satisfactory.  A 
cynic  might  have  said  that  his  mind  mov- 
ed in  rather  narrow  limits.  But  then 
within  those  limits  he  was  so  ruddy  and 
jubilant  that  I  could  not  but  remember 
something  Shakspeare  says  about  the  ease 
of  being  bounded  in  a  nutshell  and  yet 
counting  one's  self  king  of  infinite  space, 
—  were  it  not  for  bad  dreams.  These 
"  bad  dreams "  had  never  retarded  the 
British  digestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Barley. 
No  American  citizen  could,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, be  so  shut  in  measureless  content. 
It  is  only  a  very  few  of  our  well-to-do 
women  of  the  Mrs.  Widesworth  class  — 
ladies  inclining  to  knitting  and  corpu- 
lency in  the  afternoon  of  life  —  who  pos- 
sess the  like  faculty  of  warming  society 
with  the  blaze  of  an  ecstatic  egotism.  Well, 
there  are  moments— why  not  confess  it? 
for  is  not  man  body  as  well  as  soul  ?  — 
when  it  is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  our 
mystics,  system-mongers,  and  peerers  in- 
to the  future,  and  claim  a  brotherhood 
after  the  flesh  with  your  average  Briton, 
who  looks  out  of  his  comfortable  present 
only  to  look  into  his  comfortable  past. 
Yet  let  this  estate  be  temporary  ;  for  it 
is  well  to  return  to  our  thin  diet,  and,  in- 
stead of  jolly  after  -  dinner  talk,  repeat 
the  high  and  aspiring  phrases  of  certain 
New  -  Englanders  who  lead  the  generous 
thought  and  life  of  a  continent.  Phrases  ! 
Yes,  but  how  many  nebulous  ideas,  think 
you,  would  it  take  to  stuff  out  their  hol- 
lowness  ?  Nay,  my  objecting  friend,  if 
the  ideas  are  not  wholly  clear,  nor  imme- 
diately practicable,  they  are  seldom  shal- 
low, and  never  mean.  If  the  wisdom  of 
our  true  seers  sometimes  seems  poured 
out  in  thin  dilution,  it  nevertheless  soon 
hardens  to  a  thousand  shining  crystals  up- 
on men  of  worldly  enterprise  and  grasp. 
And  why  this  digression  ?  I  think  its 
suggestion  lay  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Joseph, 
being  the  type  of  the  ordinary  English- 
man, held  and  imparted  a  fine  sunniness 
of  temper,  and  a  perfectly  balanced  scren- 
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ity, —  good  gifts,  which,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  are  possessed  in  full  meas- 
ure by  only  one  or  two  exceptional  Amer- 
icans, and  these  men  of  high  and  acknowl- 
edged genius. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,  upon  my  hon- 
or," cried  our  visitor,  after  we  had  en- 
deavored to  explain  to  him  his  own  spir- 
itual intrusion  on  the  previous  evening. 
"  I  have  heard  of  Doctor  Pordage  and 
the  Dragon,  and  of  the  Drummer  of  Ted- 
worth  ;  but  when  you  tell  a  sane  British 
subject  that  his  apparition  comes  -before 
him,  and  takes,  as  it  were,  the  froth  off 
his  welcome  " ;  .^\\ 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  friend,"  interrupted 
Colonel  Prowley,  "  you  must  know  that 
nothing  could  do  that !  As  to  the  obit- 
uary I  had  written,  it  may  do  for  some 
other  time,  —  for,  indeed,  my  felicity  in 
such  compositions  has  been  highly  com- 
mended, and  this  by  mundane  authorities 
of  no  common  weight." 

"  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  Sir 
Joseph,  dryly ;  "  I  have  no  wish  to  test 
your  powers  in  that  direction  ;  and  so 
long  as  I  don't  give  up  the  ghost,  I  sup- 
pose you  must." 

"  I  would  only  say  this,"  observed  the 
Colonel, — "  that  in  your  book  upon  Amer- 
ica I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  declare, 
that,  in  folly,  deception,  and  unmitigated 
humbug,  our  Foxden  spirits  exceed  all 
others  ever  seen  or  heard." 

"  Sir  Joseph  Barley  would  be  a  foolish 
chronicler  to  commit  himself  to  any  such 
statement,"  said  Dr.  Burge,  who  seemed 
to  feel  it  his  duty  to  speak  the  moral  tag 
to  our  little  Fast-Day  interlude.  "  I  can- 
not allow  that  these  Foxden  manifesta- 
tions are  one  whit  more  silly  or  equivocal 
than  many  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  This 
shamming  the  ghost  of  somebody  still 
alive  is  no  uncommon  deception  :  sev- 
eral cases  of  the  sort  have  come  un- 
der my  recent  observation.  And  it  is 
well  that  they  sometimes  occur ;  for  they 
must  cause  reflection  in  all  who  are  not 
victims  of  a  mental  disorder  which  seems 


to  confound  the  reasoning  powers  of  man, 
— causing  its  subjects  to  accept  as  teach- 
ers phantoms  of  their  morbid  imagina- 
tions, or  deceiving  intelligences  from  with- 
out. To  all,  I  say,  but  such  as  these,  an 
imposition  of  the  sort  here  noticed  must 
send  reflections  of  our  total  inability  to 
identify  any  pretended  spirit  merely  be- 
cause he  flatters  our  vanity,  or  talks  what 
may  seem  to  us  good  morality  or  sound 
sense." 

Dr.  Burge  had  laid  aside  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  had  launched  bravely  forth  upon 
his  theme.  Sir  Joseph  moved  uneasily. 
Things  were  getting  serious.  Our  host 
happily  interposed,  — 

"  Very  true,  Doctor,  all  very  true ;  — 
yet  there  is  one  piece  of  wisdom  regu- 
lating the  spiritual  practice  which  now 
seems  worth  considering." 

"  And  what  is  that,  pray  ?  " 

"  They  do  not  recognize  Fast-Day." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Dr.  Burge,  taking 
the  hint  with  the  utmost  good  -  humor, 
"  perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  wrong 
there ;  and  so  I  will  trouble  Miss  Prow- 
ley  for  a  bit  more  of  the  steak,  and 

No,  thank  you,  no  beer  for  me ;  I  am  a 
water-drinker  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing." 

"  The  toast  I  am  about  to  propose," 
observed  Colonel  Prowley,  "  may,  with 
exceeding  propriety,  be  drunk  in  water, 
— that  is,  whenever  milk-and-water  is  not 
to  be  had :  — 

"  Our  spiritual  demagogues,  much  weak- 
er than  our  political  ones,  may  they  not  be 
as  much  worse  !  " 

"  And  there  is  one  other  sentiment," 
said  good  Dr.  Burge,  brimming  over  with 
an  honest  hilarity,  —  "a  toast  which 
I  should  be  willing  to  drink  in  pretty 
strong  —  coffee."- 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  that,"  exclaimed 
our  host,  proffering  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  to  the  High  Senior  Governour  and 
Primitive  Patriarch  of  All  Sextons,  — 

"  Health  and  a  long  life  to  Sir  Joseph 
Barley  !  " 
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PROSPICE. 

FEAR  death  ?  —  to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place, 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though  a  battle  's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  —  one  fight  more, 

The  best  andfthe  last ! 
I  would  hate  that  Death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness,  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute  's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace,  then  a  joy, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !    I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest ! 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

.  WE  have,  at  last,  a  full  story  of  the  and  volume  upon  volume,  we  have  wish- 
life  of  Mr.  Irving.  It  is  from  the  hand  ed  at  times  that  the  coy  biographer  had 
of  a  near  relative,  who  has  brought  to  been  endowed  with  a  spice  of  garrulity 
the  task  an  almost  filial  reverence,  with  or  of  egotism  ;  for,  say  what  we  will, 
a  modest  reserve  of  language,  and  a  deli-  these  qualities  contribute  largely  to  the 
cacy  of  treatment,  which,  while  they  dis-  interest  with  which  we  follow  the  story 
arm  criticism,  would  of  themselves  suf-  of  a  life  about  whose  incidents  and  de- 
fice  to  attest  the  kinship  of  the  writer  velopment  the  public  has  greed  of  knowl- 
with  the  distinguished  subject  of  his  biog-  edge. 

raphy.  It  is  a  quiet  and  tranquil  pic-  If  Boswell  had  invariably  governed 
ture  that  he  has  given  us,  of  a  serene  his  biographic  record  by  the  instincts 
and  tranquil  life.  As  we  have  turned  it  of  a  gentleman,  we  should  have  possess- 
over  delightedly,  chapter  after  chapter,  ed  far  less  wealth  of  gossip  by  which  to 
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judge  of  the  manhood  and  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  the  great  lexicographer. 
And  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a  con- 
scientious man,  in  setting  about  the  task 
of  writing  the  life  of  a  favorite  author, 
would  ask  himself,  over  and  over,  how 
much  should  be  yielded  to  the  eager  cu- 
riosity of  the  public,  and  how  much  a 
refined  courtesy  of  feeling  should  keep 
in  reserve.  There  are  men,  indeed, 
whose  history,  by  whomsoever  recorded, 
would  suggest  no  such  questioning, — men 
who  have  elbowed  their  way  through 
life,  bent  upon  some  single  aim,  with  a 
grand  and  coarse  disregard  of  all  the 
heart-burnings  they  may  have  caused, 
and  all  the  idols  they  may  have  brushed 
down.  Washington  Irving  was  by  no 
means  such  a  man ;  he  was  kind-hearted 
to  the  last  degree ;  and  yet,  remember- 
ing as  we  do  that  sly  look  of  humor 
which  lurked  always  in  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  we  cannot  believe  but  that  in 
his  freer  moments  he  has  pricked  through 
many  a  bag  of  bombast,  and  made  dash- 
ing onslaught  upon  noisy  literary  pre- 
tension. Of  all  this,  however,  we  find 
nothing  in  the  volumes  before  us, — noth- 
ing in  his  own  books.  Always,  in  his  con- 
tact with  the  world,  he  is  genial;  the 
face  of  every  friend  is  beautiful  to  him ; 
every  acquaintance  is  at  the  least  come- 
ly ;  in  rollicking  Tom  Moore  he  sees 
(what  all  of  us  cannot  see)  a  big  heart, — 
in  Espartero  a  bold,  frank,  honest  sol- 
dier,— in  every  fair  young  girl  a  charm- 
er, —  and  in  almost  every  woman  a  fair 
young  girl. 

In  all  these  respects  the  biography  of 
Mr.  Pierre  Irving  is  in  fitting  accord 
with  what  we  had  known  and  believed 
of  his  eminent  kinsman.  And  we  are 
delighted  at  being  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief. We  yield  all  measure  of  r%spect 
for  the  grace,  the  purity,  the  dignity, 
which  Washington  Irving  has  added  to 
our  literature;  and  yet  we  honor  still 
more  that  true  American  heart  which 
beams  through  all  his  writings,  and 
throughout  this  record  of  his  life.  The 
rare  kindliness  of  the  man  so  hallows 
and  sublimes  his  memory  that  we  half 


forget  his  artistic  power,  his  purity  of 
touch,  his  keenness  of  observation,  his 
delightful  and  abounding  humor. 

There  are  no  storms  in  this  life  of  his : 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  quiet  picture  of 
a  career  that  is  full  of  honor  indeed, 
full  of  triumphs,  but  full  of  serenity. 
Here  is  no  Don  Quixote  searching  for 
enemies  with  whom  to  do  battle,  —  no 
John  Knox  thwacking  terribly  upon  all 
heretical  pates,  and  sweating  with  his 
obstinacy,  as  much  as  with  the  vigor  of 
his  blows;  but  the  kindly  gentleman, 
giving  tone  and  beauty  to  the  common 
sentiment  of  us  all,  piquing  our  won- 
der by  his  adroitnesSj  kindling  our  smiles 
by  his  arch  sallies,  winning  our  admira- 
tion by  his  thousand  graces,  and  our  re- 
spect by  his  honesty  and  truth. 

In  1797,  Washington  Irving,  a  roguish 
lad  of  fifteen,  living  in  William  Street, 
in  New  York,  and  not  a  little  rebellious 
against  the  severe  orthodoxy  of  his  father, 
—  who  was  a  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  —  sometimes  slipped  out  from 
his  chamber,  after  evening  prayers,  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  theatre ;  he  at- 
tended school,  where  he  stole  the  read- 
ing of  such  books  as  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
and  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor  "  ;  and  he  wrote 
compositions  for  such  of  his  fellows  as 
would  make  good  his  tasks  in  mathematics. 
This  was  a  study  which  he  never  loved, 
and  to  the  last  he  abjured  all  stringency 
of  method.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
remembers  on  one  occasion  asking  him 
what  system  he  pursued  in  massing  his 
notes  for  the  "  Life  of  Washington." 
" Don't  ask  me  for  system,"  said  he ;  "I 
never  had  any.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  a  man  can  do  by  arrangement, 
talk  with  B ;  his  whole  mind  is  pig- 
eon-holed." 

At  sixteen  we  find  him  in  a  lawyer's 
office ;  he  does  not,  like  some  of  his  broth- 
ers, enjoy  the  advantages  (if  there  be 
any)  of  a  collegiate  education.  But  he 
loves  law  as  little  as  he  loves  mathematics. 
Feeble  health  gives  occasion  for  frequent 
absences  and  journeyings ;  and  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  he  loves  a  voyage  up  the  Hud- 
son, and  adventurous  travel  through  the 
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wilds  of  Northern  New  York,  better  than 
he  loves  Judge  Livingston,  or  the  books 
of  his  law-patron,  Mr.  Hoffman.  He  has 
a  scribbling  mood  upon  him  at  this  ear- 
ly day,  too,  and  contributes  to  the  New- 
York  "Morning  Chronicle"  certain  let- 
ters of  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  which  are  re- 
marked for  their  pleasant  humor.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  (1804)  continued  ill- 
health  suggests  a  sea-voyage.  He  leaves 
law  and  his  jolly  companions,  —  Bre- 
voort,  Kemble,  Paulding,  and  the  rest, 
—  and  sails  for  Bordeaux.  He  wanders 
through  Southern  Europe  delightedly, — 
meets  Washington  Allston  at  Rome,  and 
is  half  tempted  to  turn  painter,  —  sees 
Humboldt,  De  Stael,  Cooke,  Siddons ;  and 
while  all  England  is  jubilant  over  Nel- 
son's victory,  and  all  England  mourning 
over  Nelson's  death,  he  sails,  in  1806,  for 
home. 

Arrived  in  New  York  a  sound  man, 
he  goes  through  a  process  of  cramming 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  is  present- 
ly instated  —  attorney  -  at  -  law.  But  at 
the  very  time  of  his  examination  he  is 
concocting  with  James  Paulding  the 
project  of  "  Salmagundi,"  which  pres- 
ently enlivens  and  perplexes  people  with 
the  vagaries  of  Launcelot  Langstaff.  A 
little  after,  he  plans  and  commences  the 
Knickerbocker  History. 

But  meantime  an  interesting  episode  of 
his  life  is  developing,  which  by  its  unfor- 
tunate issue  is  to  give  a  certain  color  to  all 
after-expression  of  his  sentiment.  While 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  as  law-stu- 
dent, he  has  conceived  a  strong  attach- 
ment for  his  daughter ;  in  certain  mem- 
oranda, marked  "  private,"  which  come 
under  the  eyes  of  the  biographer  only 
after  Mr.  Irving's  death,  he  says,  —  "I 
idolized  her.  I  felt  at  times  rebuked  by 
her  superior  delicacy  and  purity,  and 
as  if  I  was  a  coarse,  unworthy  being 

in  comparison I  saw  her  fade 

rapidly  away,  beautiful,  and  more  beau- 
tiful, and  more  angelical  to  the  very  last. 

....  I  was  by  her  when  she  died 

I  was  the  last  one  she  looked  upon." 
The  memorandum  from  which  this  ex- 
tract is  taken  had  been  originally  writ- 


ten, it  appeared,  for  the  eye  of  an  inti- 
mate lady -friend  abroad,  to  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer. 

In  1809,  at  the  age  of  twenty -six,  is 
published  his  "  History  of  New  York." 
There  were  a  few  punctilious  Dutch  fam- 
ilies who  were  offended  at  its  sallies ;  but 
cultivated  people  generally  welcomed  its 
fun,  its  spirit,  its  quiet  satire,  with  hearti- 
ness and  applause. 

Shortly  after  he  entered  into  a  com- 
mercial partnership  with  his  brothers, 
Peter  and  Ebenezer,  of  whom  one  was 
.established  in  England,  the  other  in  New 
York.  In  the  War  of  1812  we  find  him 
acting  as  military  aid  to  Governor  Tomp- 
kins;  and  in  1815  he  embarks  again  for 
Europe.  He  passes  many  years  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  course  of  which  time  the 
commercial  firm  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber goes  into  bankruptcy.  Upon  this,  he 
is  of  course  thrown  adrift.  But  through 
the  influence  of  his  friends  at  home  he 
is  offered  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Navy  Department,  with  a  salary 
of  twenty  -  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
This,  however,  after  some  misgivings,  he 
declines.  He  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
being  cramped  by  official  routine  of  duty. 
He  will  try  what  he  can  do  with  his  pen. 
And  for  months  after  making  this  decision 
(we  have  heard  it  with  unction  from  his 
own  lips)  he  can  do  nothing.  His  friend 
Allston  is  going  back  to  America ;  Leslie 
is  making  a  reputation ;  and  he,  a  bank- 
rupt, and  having  wantonly  thrown  up  the 
chance  for  a  lucrative  position  at  home, 
is  suddenly  bereft  of  all  capacity  for  lit- 
erary work  ;  he  makes  trial ;  but  it  is 
in  vain.  The  "  Sketch-Book  "  is  floating 
in  his  thought ;  but  he  cannot  commit  its 
graces  to  paper. 

The  months  roll  on ;  something  must 
be  done ;  the  secretaryship  at  home  is 
abandoned ;  he  must  try  again ;  he  does 
try ;  he  sends  off  "  Sketch-Book  No.  I." 
to  America.  We  know  what  came  of  it: 
success,  delight.  Number  upon  number 
followed.  There  was  an  early  repub- 
lication,  under  the  author's  auspices,  in 
London.  He  was  feted:  it  was  so  odd 
that  an  American  should  write  with  such 
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control  of  language,  with"  such  a  play  of 
fancy,  with  such  pathetic  grace.  There 
was  a  kind  of  social  furor  to  meet  and 
to  see  the  man  who,  notwithstanding  his 
Transatlantic  birth,  had  conquered  all 
the  witchery  of  British  speech,  who  knew 
its  possible  delicacies  of  expression,  and 
who  graced  it  with  a  humor  that  remind- 
ed of  Goldsmith. 

No  American  author  had  ever  dreamed 
of  such  ovation  before :  an  ovation  not 
due  to  any  incisive  thought,  not  due  to 
any  novelty  of  his  subject-matter,  —  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  man  born  over-, 
seas  had  suddenly  appeared  among  Brit- 
ish writers,  who  could  lay  hold  upon 
their  own  resources  of  sentiment,  and 
inwrap  it  in  language  which  charmed 
them  by  its  grace  and  provoked  them 
by  its  purity. 

Mr.  Murray  entered  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Sketch-Book"  in  1820, 
Mr.  Irving  being  at  that  time  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Of  his  pleasant  in- 
timacy with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  his 
junketings  in  Paris,  of  his  meeting  with 
Tom  Moore,  of  his  unfortunate  enlist- 
ment in  a  steamboat-enterprise  upon  the 
Seine,  there  is  full  and  most  lively  ac- 
count in  the  "  Life  and  Letters  "  before 
us.  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  despatched 
from  Paris  in  1822,  is  received  with  the 
same  favor  which  had  attended  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Sketch-Book  " ;  and  the 
pecuniary  returns  are  so  liberal  that  he 
can  lie  upon  his  oars  for  a  while,  and 
(what  pleases  him  more)  can  effectu- 
ally aid  his  brother  Peter,  who  was 
a  party  to  the  unfortunate  steamboat- 
scheme. 

After  this  comes  a  merry  whirl  through 
Europe.  The  Rhine,  Heidelberg,  Mu- 
nich, Vienna,  we  visit  again  in  his  spark- 
ling letters,  dated  forty  odd  years  ago. 
His  reputation,  and  the  good  offices  of 
French  and  English  friends,  open  an 
easy  path  for  him ;  everywhere  he  finds 
hospitality  and  acquaintances,  and  ev- 
erywhere, by  that  frank,  genial  manner 
of  his,  he  transmutes  even  chance  ac- 
quaintances into  confidential  friends.  The 
winter  of  1822-3  is  passed  in  the  delight- 
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ful  city  of  Dresden.  He  meets  with  a 
warm  welcome  at  the  little  Saxon  court ; 
he  has  the  entree  of  a  pleasant  English 
household,  where  he  becomes  fairly  do- 
mesticated. Mrs.  Foster,  its  accomplish- 
ed mistress,  is  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  has 
two  "  lovely  daughters."  Mr.  Irving,  in 
concert  with  two  or  three  gentlemen- 
friends,  organizes  certain  home  -  theatri- 
cals, in  which  the  Misses  Foster  engage 
with  ready  zeal  and  a  charming  grace. 
There  are  Italian  readings,  and  country- 
excursions,  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Irving 
is  a  delighted  party.  He  hardly  knows 
how  to  tear  himself  away  from  scenes 
so  enchanting.  To  Miss  Foster  he 
writes,  on  the  occasion  of  a  little  foray 
into  Bohemia,  —  "I  am  almost  wishing 
myself  back  already.  I  ought  to  be  off 
like  your  bird,  but  I  feel  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  keep  clear  of  the  cage."  Mrs. 
Foster,  with  a  womanly  curiosity,  is 
eager  to  know  how  a  man  so  susceptible 
as  Mr.  Irving,  and  so  domestically  in- 
clined, should  have  reached  the  mature 
age  of  forty  as  a  bachelor.  Mr.  Irving 
amiably  gratifies  her  curiosity  by  detail- 
ing to  her  the  story  of  his  early  and  un- 
fortunate attachment,  in  the  shape  of  the 
memorandum  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  He  closes  this  confidential  dis- 
closure by  saying,  —  "  You  wonder  why 
I  am  not  married.  I  have  shown  you 

why  I  was  not  long  since My  time 

has  now  gone  by ;  and  I  have  growing 
claims  upon  my  thoughts,  and  upon  my 
means,  slender  and  precarious  as  they 
are.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  already  a  family 
to  think  and  provide  for." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  little  episode, 
not  because  it  has  any  essential  impor- 
tance in  itself,  but  because  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  most  unseemly  interpo- 
lation in  the  British  reprint  of  the  bi- 
ography. Mr.  Bentley,  "  Publisher  hi 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,"  was,  it  ap- 
pears, the  purchaser,  at  a  small  sum,  of 
the  advance  -  sheets  of  the  book ;  but, 
in  order  to  secure  English  copyright,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  extra- 
neous matter  of  British  origin.  In  pros- 
ecution of  this  design,  he  found  as  col- 
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laborateurs  the  two  Misses  Foster  above 
alluded  to,  who  are  now  wives  of  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England.  Mrs.  Ful- 
ler, the  elder  of  the  sisters,  and  the  spe- 
cial favorite  of  the  author,  gives  upon  the 
whole  a  modest  and  pleasant  account  of 
their  association  with  Mr.  Irving,  and 
closes  with  a  few  lines  which,  she  says, 
he  wrote  in  her  scrap-book  in  1832.  "  He 
declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
less  in  a  writing-mood."  And  thereup- 
on follow  the  well-known  lines  entitled 
"  Echo  and  Silence."  They  certainly 
do  not  prove  very  much  for  the  writ- 
ing-mood of  Mr.  Irving,— whatever  they 
may  prove  for  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
The  contribution  of  the  younger  sister, 
Mrs.  Flora  Dawson,  is  in  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated and  melodramatic  vein,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  takes  occasion  to  ex- 
pend a  great  deal  of  pity  upon  "  poor 
Irving,"  who  is  made  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  rejected  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  her  sister.  It  is  true  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Irving's  biographer,  and  of 
his  private  papers,  is  largely  against  this 
absurdly  romantic  construction  ;  but,  al- 
though it  had  been  perfectly  authentic, 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  lady  of  del- 
icacy should  make  such  blazon  of  the  af- 
fair, for  the  sake  of  securing  a  copyright 
to  "  Her  Majesty's  Publisher  in  Ordi- 
nary." We  are  sorry  that  Mrs.  Dawson 
has  not  made  a  better  debut  in  literature. 
As  for  Mr.  Bentley,  we  can  characterize 
his  conduct  in  the  matter  only  by  the  word 
—  disgraceful.  In  the  whole  history  of 
griping  literary  piracies  (of  which  Amer- 
icans must  bear  their  share)  we  can  re- 
call no  one  which  shows  so  bad  a  taste, 
and  so  bad  a  faith,  as  this  of  Mr.  Bent- 
ley,  the  "  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty." 

In  the  year  1824  we  find  Mr.  Irving 
at  work  in  Paris  chambers  upon  the 
"  Tales  of  a  Traveller " ;  then  follow 
three  or  four  joyous  and  workful  years  in 
Spain,  between  Madrid,  Seville,  and  the 
Alhambra.  We  have  all  tasted  the  fruit 
of  that  pleasant  sojourn  ;  "  Columbus"  is 
on  every  library -shelf ;  and  we  remem- 
ber a  certain  dog's  -  eared  copy  of  the 


"  Conquest  of  Granada  "  which  once  up- 
on a  time  set  all  the  boys  of  a  certain 
school  agog  with  a  martial  furor.  How 
we  shook  our  javelins  at  some  bewilder- 
ed cow  blundering  into  the  play-ground  ! 
What  piratical  forays  we  made  upon  the 
neighbors'  orchards,  after  the  manner  of 
the  brave  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  !  And 
as  for  the  Alhambra,  the  tinkle  of  the 
water  in  the  marble  basins  of  its  court 
is  lingering  on  our  ears  even  yet. 

In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Irving 
makes  a  circle  of  friends  about  him  whom 
it  is  hard  to  leave  ;  but  it  must  be.  Ac- 
cusing comrades  at  home  say  he  has 
deserted  his  country  ;  he  turns  his  face 
Westward  at  last,  and,  full  of  honors,  sails 
for  New  York  once  more,  in  the  year 
1832,  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty-nine.  There 
never  was  a  warmer  welcome  given  to  a 
returning  citizen.  A  feast  is  made  for 
him,  at  which  all  the  magnates  of  the 
city  of  Manhattan  assist ;  and  the  au- 
thor's sensibility  is  so  touched  that  he 
can  make  only  stammering  acknowledg- 
ments, —  at  which  the  cheers  and  the 
plaudits  are  heartier  than  ever. 

After  this  comes  the  opening  of  that 
idyllic  life  at  Sunnyside,  —  the  building 
of  the  gables,  the  gilding  of  the  weather- 
cocks, the  planting  of  the  ivies.  "  Asto- 
ria "  and  "  Bonneville"  and  the  "Tour 
on  the  Prairies"  keep  his  hand  active 
and  his  brain  in  play.  Near  and  dear 
relatives  relieve  his  bachelor  home  of 
all  loneliness.  Nine  years  or  more  have 
passed  after  his  return,  when  he  is  sur- 
prised —  and  not  a  little  shocked  —  by 
his  appointment,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Webster,  as  Minister  to  Madrid.. 

He  cannot  resist  the  memories  of  the 
Alhambra,  of  Seville,  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. Many  pleasant  associations  are 
revived  in  England,  in  France,  and  not 
a  few  in  the  now  revolutionary  Spain. 
But  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  official  vis- 
it is  not  so  enjoyable  as  the  old  untram- 
melled life  in  the  Peninsula.  No  matter 
how  light  the  duties,  routine  is  a  harness 
that  galls  him.  We  can  almost  hear  his 
cheer  of  thanksgiving  as  he  breaks  away 
from  it,  and  comes  once  more  to  his  cher- 
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ished  home  of  Sunnyside.  He  is  not  an 
old  man  yet,  though  he  counts  well  into 
the  sixties.  He  contrives  new  additions 
to  his  cottage ;  he  dashes  off  the  charm- 
ing "  Life  of  Goldsmith  "  at  a  heat.  His 
older  books  come  pouring  from  the  press, 
and  are  met  with  the  cordial  welcome  of 
new  ones. 

His  brothers,  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
fondly  knit,  are  all  gone  save  one ;  Bre- 
voort  is  gone  ;  Kemble  is  just  above  him, 
at  his  forge,  under  the  lee  of  the  High- 
lands. The  river  by  quiet  Tarry  town  is 
strung  up  and  down  with  new  "  gentle- 
men's places." 

He  puts  himself  resolutely  at  work  up- 
on the  "  Life  of  Washington."  Frequent- 
ly recurring  illness,  and  a  little  shakiness 
in  his  step,  warn  him  that  his  time  is  near- 
ly up.  He  knows  it.  There  is  only  one 
more  task  to  make  good.  We  hear  of 
him  at  Mount  Vernon,  at  Arlington,  at 
Saratoga.  Volume  by  volume  the  work 
comes  forward.  The  public  welcome  it, 
— for  they  love  the  author,  and  they  love 
the  subject.  Three  volumes, —  four  vol- 
umes ;  and  there  are  rumors  that  the  old 
gentleman  is  failing.  .But  whoever  finds 
admission  to  that  delightful  home  of  Sun- 
nyside meets  the  old  smile,  the  old  cheer. 
Seventy  years  have  shaken  the  frame, 
but  have  not  shaken  the  heartiness  of 
the  man.  The  jest  leaps  from  his  eye 
before  his  lip  can  clothe  it,  as  it  did 
twenty  years  before.  There  is  a  friend- 
ly pat  for  his  little  terrier,  and  a  friendly 
word  for  his  gardener,  as  in  the  old  days. 

The  fifth  volume  is  in  progress;  but 
there  is  a  cough  that  distresses  him  sore- 
ly. He -pushes  on,  however,  through  his 
task.  The  step  is  growing  feebler  and 
the  cough  more  annoying.  It  is  the  year 
1859,  and  the  seventy-seventh  of  his  age, 
when,  upon  a  certain  November  evening, 
with  one  little  sharp  cry  of  pain,  he  falls 
upon  his  chamber-floor  —  dead. 

There  are  men  whose  works  we  ad- 
mire, but  for  whose  lives  we  care  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Irving  was  not  one  of  them. 
There  is  such  a  manly  heartiness  in  him 
that  we  crave  close  contact :  we  cannot 


know  him  too  well.  Surely,  this  sympa- 
thy of  readers,  spontaneous,  inevitable, 
will  keep  his  name  always  green.  There 
may  come  greater  purists, — though  they 
must  con  the  language  well ;  writers  of 
more  dramatic  power  we  have  now,  pos- 
sibly a  quainter  humor,  —  but  one  more 
tender,  that  puts  us  in  such  immediate 
sympathy  with  the  author,  hardly  in  our 
day,  or  in  any  day,  shall  we  see  again. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  Mr.  Irving  de- 
pended largely  on  his  friendships,— that, 
unconsciously,  his  courage  for  meeting 
and  conquering  whatever  of  difficulty 
lay  in  his  path  was  fed  very  much  by 
the  encouraging  words  of  those  he  loved 
and  respected.  His  were  no  brawny 
shoulders  to  push  their  way,  no  matter 
what  points  were  galled  by  contact,  — 
no  self  -  asserting,  irresistible  press  of 
purpose,  which  is  careless  of  opinion. 
Throughout,  we  see  in  his  kindly  nature 
a  longing  for  sympathy :  if  from  those 
intellectually  strong,  so  much  the  better ; 
if  from  dear  friends,  better  yet ;  if  from 
casual  acquaintances,  still  it  is  good  and 
serviceable  to  him,  and  helps  him  to  keep 
his  poise. 

He  is  a  man,  too,  who  clearly  shuns 
controversy,  who  does  not  like  to  take 
blows  or  to  give  blows,  and  whose  intel- 
lectual life  and  development  find  shape 
and  color  from  this  dread  of  the  comba- 
tive. Not  that  he  is  without  a  quiet 
power  and  exercise  of  satire,  —  not  that 
follies  which  strike  his  attention  do  not 
get  a  thrust  from  his  fine  rapier;  but 
they  are  such  follies,  for  the  most  part, 
as  everybody  condemns.  By  reason  of 
this  quality  in  him,  he  avoids  strongly 
controverted  points  in  history  ;  or,  if  his 
course  lies  over  them,  he  gives  a  fairly 
adjusted  average  of  opinion ;  he  is  not 
in  mood  for  trenchant  assertions  of  this 
or  that  belief.  This  same  quality,  again, 
makes  him  shun  political  life.  He  has  a 
horror  of  its  wordy  wars,  its  flood  of  ob- 
jurgation. Not  that  he  is  without  opin- 
ions, calmly  formed,  and  firmly  held  ; 
but  the  entertainment  of  kindred  belief 
he  does  not  make  the  measure  of  his 
friendships.  His  character  counted  on 
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the  side  of  all  charity,  of  forbearance, 
against  harsh  judgments  ;  it  was  largely 
and  Christianly  catholic,  as  well  in  things 
political  as  literary.  He  never  made  haste 
to  condemn. 

There  is  a  rashness  in  criminating  this 
retirement  from  every-day  political  con- 
flicts which  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  short- 
sighted. Extreme  radicalism  spurns  the 
comparative  inactivity,  and  says,  "  Lo,  a 
sluggard ! "  Extreme  conservatism  spurns 
it,  and  says,  "  Lo,  a  coward  ! "  It  is  on- 
ly too  true  that  cowards  and  sluggards 
both  may  take  shelter  under  a  shield  of 
indifference  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
any  reasonably  acute  mind,  if  only  chari- 
tably disposed,  can  readily  distinguish  be- 
tween an  inactivity  which  springs  from 
craven  or  sluggish  propensity,  and  that 
other  which  belongs  to  constitutional 
temperament,  and  which,  while  passing 
calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  upon 
excesses  of  opinion  of  either  party,  con- 
tributes insensibly  to  moderate  the  vio- 
lence of  both. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Irv- 
ing's  reluctance  to  ally  himself  intimately 
with  political  affairs,  and  to  assume  ad- 
vocacy of  special  measures,  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  failed  in  open-hearted, 
outspoken  utterance  for  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, of  human  liberty,  and  of  his  coun- 
try. There  were  vulgar  assailants,  in- 
deed, who  alleged  at  one  time  that  he 
had  thoroughly  denationalized  himself  by 
his  long  absences.  The  charge  he  always 
regarded  as  an  affront,  and  met  with 
scorn.  There  are  those  so  grossly  consti- 
tuted as  to  measure  a  man's  love  of  his 
own  country  by  the  sneers  he  flings  at 
the  country  of  others.  It  was  not  in 
Mr.  Irving's  nature  to  sneer  at  even  an 
enemy ;  it  was  not  his  way  of  making 
conquest.  He  recognized  fully  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  foreign  life  (at  his  date)  in 
following  up  that  career  of  belles-lettres 
study  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self. The  free  entree  of  European  libra- 
ries and  galleries,  and  familiar  associa- 
tion with  a  class  of  cultivated  men  of 
leisure,  (in  countries  where  such  a  class 
.  exists,)  offered  opportunity  for  refining 


his  taste,  for  enlarging  his  stock  of  avail- 
able material,  and  for  stimulating  his 
mental  activity,  of  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  the  value,  and  of  which  he 
has  given  ample  account. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in 
the  Life  before  us  in  regard  to  Mr.  Irv- 
ing's habit  of  work.  He  was,  like  most 
men  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  moody ;  at 
times  his  mind  seemed  all  aglow  ;  he 
wrote,  on  such  occasions,  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  and  with  that  cheery  ap- 
preciation of  his  labor  which  to  any  author 
is  an  immense  stimulant.  But  following 
upon  these  happy  humors  came  seasons 
of  wearisome  depression  ;  the  stale  man- 
uscript of  yesterday  lost  its  charm  ;  the 
fancy  refused  to  be  lighted  ;  he  has  not 
the  heart  to  hammer  at  the  business  with 
dull,  lifeless  blows,  and  flings  down  hie 
pen  in  despair.  There  are  successive 
months  during  which  this  mood  hangs 
upon  him  like  an  incubus ;  then  it  pass- 
es suddenly,  like  a  cloud,  and  the  air  (as 
at  Seville)  wooes  him  to  his  charmingest 
fancies. 

We  do  not  propose  a  critical  estimate 
of  the  books  of  Air.  Irving.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  present  temper  for  this. 
The  world  has  indorsed  his  great  popu- 
larity with  the  heart,  as  much  as  with 
the  brain.  There  are  those  who  have  ob- 
jected that  the  last  subject  of  his  labor — 
the  "  Life  of  Washington  "  —  was  little 
suited  to  his  imaginative  tone  of  mind, 
and  should  have  been  worked  up  with 
a  larger  and  more  philosophic  grasp  of 
thought.  It  may  well  be  that  at  some 
future  time  we  shall  have  a  more  pro- 
found estimate  of  the  relations  which  our 
great  Leader  held  to  his  cause  and  to  his 
time ;  but,  however  profound  and  just 
such  a  work  may  be,  we  feel  quite  safe 
in  predicting  that  it  will  never  supplant 
the  graceful  labor  of  Mr.  Irving  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  Precise- 
ly what  was  wanted  Mr.  Irving  has  giv- 
en :  such  charming,  faithful,  truthful  pic- 
ture of  the  great  hero  of  our  Revolution 
as  should  carry  knowjedge  of  him,  of 
the  battles  he  fought,  of  his  large,  self- 
denying,  unswerving  patriotism,  of  the 
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purity  of  his  life,  into  every  household. 
No  man  could  have  done  this  work  bet- 
ter ;  nor  do  we  think  any  other  will  ever 
do  it  as  well. 

And  there  is  his  "  Sketch-Book,"  —  in 
blue  and  gold,  in  green  and  gold,  in  red 
and  gold ; — in  what  colors,  and  in  what 
language,  does  it  not  appear  ?  Yet  the 
themes  are  of  the  simplest :  a  broken 
heart ;  a  rural  funeral  ;  a  Christmas 
among  the  hollies ;  an  hour  in  the  Ab- 
bey of  Westminster  :  what  is  there  new, 
or  to  care  greatly  for,  in  these  things  ? 
Yet  he  touched  them,  and  all  the  world 
are  touched  by  them.  Your  critic  says 
there  is  no  serious  insight,  no  deep  prob- 
ing ;  a  pretty  wind  blows  over,  —  that  is 
all. 

Yes,  that  is  all;  but  how  many  are 
there  who  can  set  such  sweet  currents  of 
wind  aflow  ? 

Only  a  bruised  daisy,  only  a  wounded 
hare,  only  Halloween,  —  and  Burns,  with 
all  his  fresh,  healthy,  hearty  manhood, 
and  only  a  peasant's  pen,  touches  them 
in  such  way  that  his  touch  is  making  the 
nerves  of  men  and  women  vibrate,  where- 
ever  our  Saxon  speech  is  uttered. 


There  is  many  a  light  thing  that  we 
cherish, —  with  which  we  will  not  easily 
part.  That  souvenir  of  some  dear,  dead 
one  we  do  not  value  by  its  weight  in 
gold ;  that  sweet  story  of  the  Vicar  we 
do  not  measure  by  its  breadth  of  logic. 
And  no  American,  no  matter  how  late 
born  he  may  be,  but,  if  he  wander  in  the 
Catskills,  shall  hear  the  rumble  of  the 
Dutch  revellers  at  their  bowling  in  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains, — not  one  but 
shall  read,  and  reading  shall  love,  the 
story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

It  was  only  a  quiet  old  gentleman  of 
six-and-seventy  who  was  buried  awhile 
ago  from  his  home  upon  the  Hudson  : 
yet  the  village-shops  were  all  closed ;  the 
streets,  the  houses,  the  station,  were  hung 
in  black ;  thousands  from  the  city  thirty 
miles  away  thronged  the  high-road  lead- 
ing to  the  little  church  where  prayers 
were  to  be  said. 

How  shall  we  explain  this  ?  The  au- 
thor is  dead,  indeed,  whose  writings  were 
admired  by  all;  but  there  is  something 
worthier  to  be  said  than  this :  —  At  the 
little  church  lay  the  body  of  the  man 
whom  all  men  loved. 


THE   RIM. 


PART  II. 


AFFAIRS  went  smoothly  and  noise- 
lessly on  for  some  three  months.  Mr. 
St.  George  had  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  neighborhood,  who,  perceiving 
that  l5loi.se  still  remained  at  The  Rim, 
presumed  all  was  satisfactory  ;  and  l5lo- 
ise  refused  herself  to  all,  the  better  by 
reason  of  her  term  of  mourning.  The 
slaves  on  the  estate  no  longer  infected 
others  with  the  result  of  bad  govern- 
ment ;  their  association  with  the  Blue- 
Bluffs  people,  a  notoriously  bad  set,  as 
well  they  might  be,  was  broken  up  ;  they 
felt,  though  the  reins  hung  freely  and  the 


burden  was  light,  that  there  was  a  strong 
hand  behind  them  that  knew  how  to  pull 
them  up  or  put  them  in  the  dust,  and 
they  learned  so  much  respect  and  even 
love  for  that  hand  as  never  to  presume 
on  the  fact  that  it  would  not  perhaps 
choose  to  exert  its  full  power  ;  work  was 
well  done ;  there  was  no  further  trespass- 
ing on  other  precincts ;  the  world  was 
in  perfect  order,  so  far  as  St.  George's 
administration  of  it  extended.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  man  of  distinction  ;  serving, 
young  as  he  was,  four  terms  in  Congress 
from  a  distant  district,  he  was  already 
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spoken  of  again  as  the  candidate  of  the 
immediate  vicinity ;  his  advice  was  sought 
in  a  hundred  matters  about  which  he 
knew  nothing  at  all,—  and  always  given, 
in  spite  of  the  last  -  mentioned  circum- 
stance ;  he  had  a  careless,  easy  way  of 
taking  the  life  out  of  a  man's  mouth,  so 
to  speak,  and  disposing  of  it  for  that  man's 
advantage  as  he  himself  pleased,  so  that 
the  man  felt  under  an  infinite  obligation ; 
he  had,  too,  an  air  with  him  of  such  su- 
periority over  the  ills  of  life,  such  un- 
doubted kingliness,  that  every  one  suc- 
cumbed and  rested  gladly  on  so  firm  a 
precedent.  Mr.  St.  George  in  this  brief 
time  had  accepted  much  hospitality,  had 
won  a  thousand  friends,  and  by  Christ- 
mas had  made  himself,  through  his  genial 
strength  to-day  and  his  sardonic  sarcasm 
to-morrow,  as  thoroughly  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  region  as  ever  Mr.  Erne  had  been. 
For  all  that  men  want  is  a  master  ;  give 
them  somebody  that  will  lead,  and  glad 
enough  are  they  to  follow.  But  Mr.  Erne's 
supremacy  had  merely  been  a  matter 
of  birth  and  of  kindly  feeling ;  Mr.  St. 
George's  was,  first,  because  he  choose  to 
have  it,  and  secondly,  because  nobody 
was  able  to  refuse  it.  Marlboro's  mas- 
terliness was  quite  another  thing,  af- 
fected no  clusters  of  men,  and  was  felt 
only  by  those  whom  he  owned,  body  and 
soul. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  family  seldom  saw 
Mr.  St.  George,  and  when  they  did,  ,he 
was  so  stately  that  they  would  have  been 
quite  willing  to  shut  their  eyes.  They 
forgot,  however,  that,  when  you  insist  on 
being  yourself  an  iceberg,  you  really  cool 
the  air  about  you.  Once,  indeed,  or  twice, 
there  had  been  brief,  but  notable  excep- 
tions in  his  conduct. 

A  period  of  heavy  rains  had  just  elaps- 
ed, and  filoise,  weary  of  confinement,  had 
gone  on  the  first  clear  day  strolling  round 
the  place,  as  secure  as  in  a  drawing-room, 
since  there  was  not  one  of  her  father's 
people  but  adored  her. 

"  You  are  going  out,  Miss  Chaugar- 
nier  ?  "  Mr.  St.  George  had  remarked  at 
the  door ;  and,  on  being  answered,  he  had 
added  in  a  soliloquy,  as  if  not  deigning 


a  second  address  for  a  second  rebuff,  — 
"It  will  be  quite  impossible  to  go  far, 
for  the  freshet  has  swollen  the  brooks  in- 
to rivers." 

Eloise,  however,  took  no  notice  of 
the  information,  aud  went  on  her  way, 
strolled  farther  than  she  had  intend- 
ed, and  forded  a  brook  because  Mr.  St. 
George  had  said  she  could  not.  Then 
she  sat  down  under  a  branching  tree  that 
dropped  its  leaves  about  her  and  into  the 
brook,  and  began  to  read  the  "  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose  " :  at  least,  I  fancy  that  was 
the  book  she  had.  While  she  remained, 
the  brook  swirling  ever  louder  between 
the  pauses,  the  sunset  ran  red  in  the  sky 
and  warned  her  to  hasten  home.  But  she 
disregarded  the  warning  till  purple  shad- 
ows fell  softly  on  the  page,  and  stars  and 
moon  stole  out  to  peer  above  her  shoul- 
der and  see  what  it  was  that  so  entranced 
the  maiden.  Rising  hurriedly,  she  moved 
away ;  and  only  when  she  had  crossed  two 
or  three  of  the  stepping  -  stones  did  she 
perceive,  on  looking  down,  that,  while 
she  had  been  reading,  the  water  had  risen 
above  the  next  ones  with  a  depth  that  the 
failing  light  forbade  her  to  see.  Stand- 
ingthere,  and  bending  dizzily  forward  to 
guess  the  strength  of  the  dark  stream 
now  so  loudly  and  rapidly  rushing  by, 
there  came  a  noise  like  a  bursting  water- 
spout ;  suddenly  her  waist  was  seized,  and 
she  was  swept  back  to  the  shore.  The 
next  instant,  with  a  seething  sound,  a 
great  uprooted  oak  tore  along  the  very 
spot  on  which  she  had  stood. 

"  Seeking  danger  for  the  pleasure  of 
escape  ?  "  said  a  cool  voice  in  her  ear,  as 
her  feet  were  planted  on  dry  land.  "  A 
little  excitement  spices  our  still  life  so 
well ! " 

"  Mr.  St.  George  !  how  dare  you  ?  " 
cried  Eloise,  freeing  herself. 

"  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  ? 
Should  I  have  stood  here,  letting  I  dare 
not  wait  upon  I  would,  like  the  cat  i'  the 
adage,  while  the  oak  caught  and  rush- 
ed you  off  to  sea  ?  Too  big  a  broomstick 
for  such  a  little  witch  ! " 

"  You  should  not  have  been  here  at 
all,  Sir!" 
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"There  shall  be  thanks  in  all  the 
churches,  next  Sunday,  that  I  was." 

"  At  least,  Sir,  I  can  spare  further 
aid." 

"  Play  Undine  and  the  Knight-  on  the 
island  ?  It  would  n't  be  at  all  safe, — it 
would  n't  be  proper,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
St.  George,  raising  his  eyebrows.  "  The 
dam  that  shuts  up  the  irrigating  waters 
broke  an  hour  agOj"  added  he,  in  the  tone 
of  another  person.  "  I  sent  servants  to 
find  you,  in  every  direction,  and  happen- 
ed this  way  myself." 

Eloise  was  a  little  sobered. 

" I  am  much  obliged. to  you,  Sir,"  she 
said. 

"  So  it  seems,"  he  replied,  dryly.  "I 
shall  be  forced  to  offend  you  again,"  he 
continued,  "  as  further  delay  will  render 
the  stream  entirely  impassable." 

And  before  she  could  utter  a  syllable 
of  deprecation,  she  had  swung  a  brief  mo- 
ment in  tlft  air,  and  was  upon  the  other 
side,  up  which  Mr.  St.  George,  in  his  high 
seven-league  boots,  clambered  so  soon  as 
he  had  set  her  down.  Instead  of  ventur- 
ing any  new  display  of  indignation,  as 
St.  George  expected,  filoise  walked  on 
with  him  quietly  a  moment,  and  then, 
looking  up,  said,  — 

"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  am  very 
ungracious." 

Mr.  St.  George  did  not  deny  her  asser- 
tion, only  he  glanced  down  at  her  from 
his  height  a  second  with  an  inexplica- 
ble expression,  and  immediately  after  the 
house  became  visible  bowed  low  and  left 
her. 

"  There  's  been  such  a  tantrum,  Miss," 
said  the  quadroon  Hazel,  combing  out 
filoise's  hair  that  night,  "  and  Massa  St. 
George's  horse  waited  two  mortal  hours 
to  take  him  to  Blue  Bluffs.  You  ought 
to  have  heard  him  swear  !  He  galloped 
off  at  last  like  mad." 

And  as  ICloise  gave  no  response,  unless 
the  cloud  on  her  face  spoke  for  her  in  the 
glass,  the  familiar  girl  added,  — 

"  Not  at  you,  Miss,  not  swearing  at 
you, — oh,  no,  indeed!  —  but  at  all  of  us, 
to  think  we  'd  let  you  go  alone." 

"  Mr.  St.  George  is  too  solicitous.  That 


will  do,  Hazel.    Have  you  spoken  to  your 
master  about  buying  Vane  ?  " 

"  Laws,  Miss,  I  never  feels  as  if  he  was 
any  master  of  mine,  leastwise  excep'  one 
can't  help  minding  him.  'S  different  from 
ole  Massa,  —  we  minded  ole  Massa  for 
lub, — but  I  dunno  if  it 's  the  music,  when 
Massa  St.  George  speaks,  that  makes  you 
do  what  he  says,  when  you  just  don't 
mean  to,  —  as  if  you  could  n't  help  it,  and 
did  n't  want  to  help  it  ?  "  suggested  Ha- 
zel. 

"  Mr.  St.  George,"  said  Eloise,  "  is 
very  good  to  his  people ;  they  ought  to 
wish  to  obey  him." 

"  Yes,  Miss.  On'y  he  a'n't  no  business 
here." 

"  Don't  let  me  hear  you  speak  so 
again,  Hazel,"  said  filoise,  facing  the 
suddenly  cringing  girl.  "  Now  you  can 
go." 

But  Hazel  lingered  still,  over  one  and 
another  odd  trifle,  and  at  length  glancing 
up  from  where  she  stooped,  with  a  scarlet 
on  her  young  tawny  cheek,  she  added,  in 
a  low  voice,  — 

"  You  '11  speak  to  Massa  St.  George 
now  for  me,  won't  you,  Miss  ?  " 

"  What  ?  About  Vane  ?  You  would 
do  better  yourself.  Yes." 

Two  or  three  days  passed  away  after 
this  little  promise  to  Hazel,  before  Eloise, 
at  first  forgetting  it,  and  then  dreading 
it,  could  gather  courage  to  proceed  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  handmaiden's  suit. 
She  was  vaguely  aware  that  she  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  whose  past  con- 
duct harmonized  with  the  asking  of  fa- 
vors, and  she. 'silently  offered  slight  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices.  Yet  she  did  this  so 
haughtily,  in  order  still  not  to  compro- 
mise her  own  dignity,  that  they  would 
quite  as  well  have  answered  the  purpose 
of  belligerent  signals. 

It  was  one  afternoon  that  £loise  sat  at 
the  drawing-room  window,  having  recent- 
ly finished  her  day's  work,  and  letting 
herself  linger  now  in  a  place  which  she 
very  rarely  so  much  as  passed  through. 
She  sat  erect,  just  then,  —  her  head 
thrown  far  back,  and  the  eyelids  cast 
down  along  the  pale  face.  Mr.  St.  George 
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came  into  the  room  noiselessly,  and  laid 
down  his  riding-whip  and  gloves.  Then 
he  paused,  struck  by  her  appearance,  and 
admired  her  motionless  attitude  for  sev- 
eral minutes. 

"  One  sits  for  Mnemosyne,"  he  said 
then. 

filoise  lifted  her  eyes,  and  a  ghost  of 
color  flitted  along  her  cheek.  Here  was 
a  fortunate  moment ;  the  deity  of  it  un- 
bent and  smiled.  Her  heart  beat  in  her 
throat  between  the  words  of  her  thought ; 
yet  she  recalled,  for  support,  all  the  ro- 
mances she  had  read,  and  their  eloquent 
portraitures  of  love,  and,  remembering 
that  just  as  Rebecca  loved  Ivanhoe,  as 
Paolo  loved  Francesca,  so  Hazel  and 
Vane  loved  each  other,  "  I  must !  I 
must ! "  she  kept  saying  chokingly  to 
herself.  Mr.  St.  George  had  taken  up 
a  book.  How  should  she  dare  disturb 
him  ?  At  last  a  hesitating  voice  came 
sliding  towards  him,  — 

"  Mr.  St.  George  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon, — did  you  speak  ?  " 
he  asked,  closing  his  book. 

"  Mr.  St.  George,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
favor,"  replied  filoise. 

She  rose,  and  unconsciously  with  such 
an  air  that  he  saw  her  effort,  then  came 
and  sat  on  a  lower  seat  directly  before 
him. 

"  When  papa,  when  my  dear  father 
was  living,"  said  she,  "  I  had  a  maid,  who 
was  always  mine,  who  grew  up  with  me, 
being  only  a  little  younger,  and  I  became 
attached  to  her  " 

And  before  filoise  knew  it  she  was 
lightly  playing  with  Mr.  St.  George's  rid- 
ing-whip, —  that  being  one  of  her  warm 
traits  just  out  of  Nature,  the  appropria- 
tion of  everything  about  her. 

"  And  you  have  her  no  longer  ?  That 
shall  be  attended  to." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Sir,  she  waits  on  me  still ; 
that  is  n't  it.  She  is  only  seventeen,  she 
has  been  an  atom  wayward, — just,  you 
know,  as  I  might  have  been  " 

Mr.  St.  George  smiled  so  perceptibly 
that  ^loise  added,  throwing  back  her 
head  again, — 

"  Just  as  I  am,  Sir  !     But  she  has  be- 


haved very  nidely  for  several Why, 

this  is  Mrs.  Aries's  whip !  the  one  her 
husband  gave  her.  I  knew  it  by  the 
ivory  vine-stem  twining  the  ebony  ;  and 
there  are  her  initials  in  the  lovely  gold 
chasing.  I  used  to  want  it  to  play  with, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl, — and  she  would 
n't  let  me  have  it,  of  course.  Pretty  ini- 
tials ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  St.  George,  coldly. 

filoise  put  it  down.  And  then  she  star- 
ed at  him  forgetfully,  and,  unthinkingly, 
with  great  disappointed  eyes.  Thereat 
Mr.  St.  George  laughed. 

"  Don't  Russian  women  present  the 
knout  to  their  bridegrooms  ?  "  asked  £lo- 
ise  then,  mischievously. 

But  before  he  could  have  replied,  she 
resumed,  — 

"  Well,  Sir,  Hazel  is  very  pretty  " 

"  It  is  Hazel,  then  ?  Would  you  like 
her  to  be  made  more  distinctly  yours, 
Miss  filoise  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  Sir,  thank  you.  That 
is  n't  it  at  all.  Hazel  is  in  love." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  She  is  in  love  with  Vane,  a  boy  of 
Mr.  Marlboro's :  you  may  have  seen  him ; 
he  is  here  a  good  deal,  —  by  stealth :  and 
they  want  to  be  married.  But  Mr.  Marl- 
boro' is  their  terror,  he  may  put  an  end 
to  everything,  and  they  are  afraid,  and 
—  and  —  could  you  buy  Vane,  Mr.  St. 
George  ?  " 

"  I  could,  Miss  Changarnier." 

"  And  you  will,  then  ?  "  cried  filoise, 
springing  up. 

"  If  Mr.  Marlboro'  will  sell  him." 

"  Won't  he  ?  " 

"It  is  a  pride  of  the  Marlboro's  that 
there  never  was  a  hand  sold  off  the 
place." 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten.  They  would 
tell  too  shocking  stories." 

"  Not  here.  Not  unless  they  were  sold 
off  the  Cuban  plantation,  where  the  vi- 
cious ones  are  transported." 

"  But  perhaps  he  would  give  him  to 
you." 

"Miss  filoise,  he  would  give  him  to 
you." 

"  Me  ?     I  have  never  seen  him." 
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"  That  is  of  no  consequence.  He  has 
seen  you." 

"  I  wonder  where.  Do  you  really  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Marlboro'  would  give  Vane 
to  me  ?  " 

"  Miss  iSloise,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
about  it  first." 

"  How  kind  you  are  !     Thank  you  ! " 

And  I^loise  was  about  to  go. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
other. 

And  Mr.  St.  George  remained  in  med- 
itation. When  he  spoke,  it  was  not  in 
too  assured  a  tone.  i  ,„,  ••, 

"  I  am  quite  aware,"  said  he,  "  that 
you  consider  me  in  the  light  of  an  enemy. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  magnanimity  that  would 
be  pleasant  to  you,  should  you  in  turn 
grant  that  enemy  a  favor." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  serve  you, 
Sir." 

"  Well,  then,  —  I  spoke  very  unwisely 
a  few  moments  since, — promise  me  now, 
that,  if  Hazel  and  Vane  do  not  marry  till 
Doomsday,  you  will  not  ask  Marlboro'  for 
the  gift.  It  places  you,  an  unprotected 
girl,  too  much  under  the  weather  with 
such  a  man  as  Marlboro'.  You  promise 
me  ?  " 

And  he  rose  opposite  her,  smiling  and 
gazing. 

"  A  whole  promise  is  rash,"  said  filo- 
ise,  laughing.  "  Half  a  one  I  give  you." 

"  It  is  for  yourself,"  said  Mr.  St.  George, 
grimly ;  and  he  turned  abruptly  away,  be- 
cause he  knew  he  lied,  and  was  afraid 
lest  she  would  know  it  too. 

It  was  two  or  three  weeks  after  this, 
that  Mr.  St.  George,  returning  one  chil- 
ly night  from  some  journey,  found  Mrs. 
Aries  asleep  in  her  chair,  a  fire  upon 
the  hearth,  and  iSloise  sitting  on  the  floor 
before  it  with  her  box  and  brushes,  essay- 
ing to  catch  the  shifting  play  of  color  op- 
posite her,  and  paint  there  one  of  the 
great  cloven  tongues  of  fire  that  went 
soaring  up  the  chimney. 

"  In  pursuit  of  an  ignis-faluus  1 "  ask- 
ed he,  stooping  over  her  an  instant,  and 
suddenly  snatching  himself  erect,  as  she 
looked  up  with  a  certain  sweetness  in  her 
smile,  and  pushed  back  the.drooping  tress, 


that,  streaming  along  the  temple  and  ly- 
ing in  one  large  curve  upon  the  cheek, 
sometimes  fell  too  low  for  order,  though 
never  for  grace. 

"  And  all  in  vain,"  she  said,  laughing- 
ly. "  I  've  worked  an  hour,  I  can  get 
the  violet  edges,  I  can  get  the  changing 
bend,  —  but  there  's  no  lustre,  no  flicker, 
—  I  can't  find  out  the  secret  of  painting 
flame." 

"  It  is  a  secret  you  found  out  long  ago ! " 
muttered  Mr.  St.  George,  unintelligibly, 
and  strode  out,  banging  the  door  behind 
him. 

And  £loiser  astonished  and  dismayed, 
abruptly  put  up  her  pencils,  and  went  to 
bed. 

So  that,  when  Mr.  St.  George  returned  a 
half-hour  afterward  for  a  cheerful  fireside- 
season  over  nuts  and  wine,  there  was  no- 
body there  but  Mrs.  Aries,  who  picked 
herself  up  out  of  her  nap,  and  went  pla- 
cidly on  with  her  tatting  and  contriv- 
ances. 

Two  stragglers  on  the  ice-fields  of  the 
polar  seas  would  have  met  each  other 
with  less  frozen  chill  than  St.  George  and 
iSloisc  did  on  the  succeeding  morning. 
And  in  that  chill  a  long  period  elapsed, 
during  which  Mr.  St.  George  attended  to 
his  affairs,  and  Eloise  silently  cast  up  her 

accounts. 

» 

One  morning  in  the  spring,  after  the 
last  of  the  soft  and  balmy  winter,  Mr.  St. 
George  said  to  Mrs.  Aries,  at  breakfast,  — 

"  A  dozen  rooms,  or  more,  can  be  ready 
by  Wednesday  ?  There  will  be  guests 
at  noon,  for  several  weeks.  That  is  the 
list.  I  rely  on  Miss  Changarnier's  assist- 
ance." And  he  handed  her  a  paper,  and 
went  out. 

"  It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  keep  your 
room  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ai'les  to  filoise,  on 
Wednesday  morning.  "  It  is  n't  like  Mr. 
St.  George's  bachelor  parties  with  Marl- 
boro' and  Montgomery  and  Mavoisie, 
when  I  like  to  see  you  keep  to  yourself 
as  you  do.  These  are  all  old  friends." 

"  I  shall  still  have  my  work  to  do," 
said  filoise ;  and  she  went  into  the  cab- 
inet and  sharpened  her  pens  with  a  vim. 
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It  would  doubtless  have  relieved  Mr. 
St.  George  of  much  annoyance  and  per- 
plexity, if  ISloise  would  have  assumed  her 
old  place  in  welcoming  the  guests ;  but 
that  was  not  set  down  in  her  part,  and 
Eloise  rightly  felt  that  it  would  be  a  pre- 
posterous thing  for  her  to  do.  And  though, 
when  she  heard  their  voices  in  the  hall, 
she  longed  just  to  open  the  door  and 
give  one  glance  at  Laura  Murray  sweep- 
ing by,  or  draw  Lottie  Humphreys  in 
through  the  crack  and  indulge  in  one 
quick  squeeze,  she  heroically  bent  her- 
self upon  the  debit  and  credit  beneath 
her  eye,  and  tried  to  forget  all  about  it, 
—  succeeding  only  in  remembering  who 
had  lived  and  who  had  died  since  the 
last  time  that  hall  had  rung  with  their 
voices. 

It  was  past  noon  when  Excise,  having 
finished  her  *ask,  and  having  remained 
for  a  long  time  with  her  arms  upon  the 
desk  and  her  hands  upon  her  eyes,  sud- 
denly glanced  up  and  saw  a  gentleman 
entering  the  cabinet,  where  no  gentle- 
man but  one  was  ever  allowed  to  en- 
ter. He  was  in  search  of  a  book ;  and 
scanning  the  shelves,  his  eye  fell  on 
her. 

He  hesitated  for  a  single  atom  of 
time,  then  stepped  rapidly  forward,  and 
said, — 

"  Miss  Changarnier,  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  quickly  another  voice 
at  his  shoulder,  "  to  present  to  Miss  Chan- 
garnier Mr.  Marlboro'."  For  Mr.  St. 
George  had  entered  just  in  time. 

Mr.  Marlboro'  was  a  slight  man,  hard- 
ly to  be  called  tall.  He  wore  black,  of 
course,  the  coat  fastened  on  the  breast 
and  letting  out  just  a  glimpse  of  ruffled 
linen  and  glancing  jewel  below,  while  the 
lofty  brow,  set  in  its  fair  cm-ling  hair, 
and  the  peaked  beard  curling  and  wav- 
ing about  the  throat,  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Vandyck  stepped  from  the 
frame.  He  had  the  further  peculiarity 
of  eyes,  dark  hazel  eyes,  that  would  have 
glowed  like  fever,  if  they  were  not  per- 
petually wrapped  in  dream.  There  was 
a  certain  air  of  careful  breeding  about 
him,  different  from  Earl  St.  George  Erne's 


high-bred  bearing,  inasmuch  as  he  insist- 
ed upon  his  pedigree  and  St.  George  for- 
got his.  Too  fiery  a  Southerner  to  seek 
the  advantages  of  Northern  colleges,  he 
had  educated  himself  in  England,  and 
had  contracted  while  at  Oxford  the  hab- 
it of  eating  opium.  Returning  home  at 
his  majority,  and  remaining  long  enough 
to  establish  his  own  ideas,  which  were  pe- 
culiarly despotic,  upon  his  property,  — 
through  many  subsequent  travels,  tasting 
in  each  an  experience  of  all  the  folly  and 
madness  the  great  capitals  of  the  world 
afford,  through  all  his  life,  indeed,  this 
habit  was  the  only  thing  Marlboro'  had 
not  mastered.  One  other  thing,  albeit, 
there  was,  of  which  Marlboro'  was  the 
slave,  and  that  was  the  Marlboro'  tem- 
per. 

Eloise  returned  his  salutation  cordial- 
ly, and  with  a  certain  naughty  pleasure, 
since  Mr.  St.  George  was  looking  on,  and 
since  that  person,  constituting  himself  her 
grim  guardian,  had  in  a  manner  warned 
her  of  the  other.  Then  she  displayed  her 
pretty  little  ink  -  stained  hands,  and  ran 
away. 

Mr.  Marlboro'  looked  after  her,  and 
then  turned  to  survey  St.  George. 

"  Who  would  not  be  the  Abelard  to 
such  an  Excise  ?  "  he  said. 

There  was  no  answer.  St.  George  was 
filling  a  pipe,  and  whistling  the  while  a 
melancholy  old  tune. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  St.  George  " 

Here  he  paused,  and  thrummed  on  the 
book  in  time  to  the  tune. 

"  You  were  about  to  impart  some  in- 
formation ?  " 

"  Has  your  little  nun  taken  the  black' 
veil?" 

"  It  is  no  nun  of  my  shriving." 

"  Are  you  King  Ahasuerus  himself,  to 
have  lived  so  long  in  the  house  with  Miss 
Changarnier,  may  I  ask,  and  to  have 
thrown  no  handkerchief?" 

"  There  is  some  confusion  in  your 
rhetoric.  But  it  is  not  I  who  am  ty- 
rant, —  it  is  she  who  stands  for  that ;  —  I 
am  only  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  in  the 
king's  gate.  As  so  many  Jews  do  to-day," 
muttered  St.  George,—"  ay,  and  on  their 
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thrones,  too.  I  am  afraid  we  are  neither 
of  us  very  well  up  in  our  Biblical  history. 
She  is  the  Grand  Unapproachable." 

"  Tant  mieux.  My  way  is  all  the 
clearer." 

"  Your  way  to  what  ?  " 

"  To  the  altar  ! " 

"  Yes,  you  should  have  married  long 
ago,  Marlboro',"  said  Mr.  St.  George,  the 
pipe  being  lighted,,  the  face  looming  out 
of  azure  wreaths,  and  the  heels  taking 
an  altitude. 

"I  came  home,"  said  Marlboro',  "to 
marry  £loise  Changarnier." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  intend  to  do 
myself." 

"  You ! " 

Mr.  Marlboro's  eyes  glistened  like  a 
topaz  in  the  sun  ;  but  just  then  a  new 
guest  arriving  demanded  Mr.  St.  George's 
attention. 

Meantime  filoise  had  found  a  feminine 
conclave  assembled  in  her  room,  all  hav- 
ing prepared  their  own  toilets,  and  ready 
to  inspect  the  preparation  of  hers  ;  and  as 
the  work  proceeded,  Lottie  Humphreys 
added  herself  to  the  group,  in  grand  tenue^ 
and  pushed  Hazel  aside,  that  she  might 
bind  up  filoise's  already  braided  hair,  and 
indulge  herself  in  the  interim  with  sun- 
dry fervent  ejaculations. 

"  Is  n't  he  splendid  ?  "  whispered  Lot- 
tie, while  Laura  compared  bracelets  with 
Emma  Houghton.  "  Oh,  there,  is  n't  he 
splendid  ?  It  's  like  the  king  coming 
down  from  his  throne,  when  he  speaks 
to  you ;  it  puts  my  heart  in  a  flutter. 
How  do  you  dare  ask  him  to  pass  the 
butter?  Now  just  tell  me.  Are  you  en- 
gaged to  him  ?  Tell  me  truly,  only  shake 
your  head,  yes  or  no.  No  ?  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  you  say.  Mean  to  be  ? 
Then,  I  declare — ' — Suppose  now,  only 
just  suppose,  suppose  he  'd  look  at  me  ?." 

"  Oh,  what  a  silly  little  goose  you 
are,  Lottie  Humphreys !  And  you  've 
put  geraniums  in  my  hair,  when  I  meant 
to  wear  those  beautiful  blue  poison- 
bells  ! " 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  so  dark  as  you 
are  wear  so  much  blue." 

"  But  it 's  becoming  to  me,  is  n't  it  ?  " 


said  filoise,  turning  with  her  smile,  as 
radiant  for  Lottie  as  for  Marlboro'. 

"  St.  George,"  said  Marlboro',  with  a 
beaming  face  bent  over  his  shoulder,  as 
he  took  £loise  out  to  dinner,  "my  in- 
tention was  the  earlier ;  it  will  succeed  ! " 

"  As  being  the  eldest  born  and  heir 
to  the  succession.  Does  the  good  gen- 
eral expose  his  campaign  ?  " 

"  There  we  are  quits.  It  is  precisely 
as  a  good  general  that  I  exposed  it." 

"  But  did  the  Levites  unveil  the  sacred 
ark  ?  "  said  Mr.  St.  George,  severely. 

"We  are  talking  freemasonry,  Miss 
Changarnier,"  said  Marlboro',  and  they 
moved  on. 

Whether  she  would  or  not,  ICloise 
found  herself  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  house  as  before  her  adopted 
father's  death,  —  partly  because  almost 
all  the  company,  being  old  friends,  rec- 
ogiffzed  no  difference,  partly  because 
Mr.  St.  George  silently  chose  it  should 
be  so.  She  soon  forgot  herself  entirely 
in  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  was  uncon- 
sciously, even  towards  Mr.  St.  George, 
so  sweet  and  genial,  so  blithe  and  be- 
witching, that  his  scanning  glance  would 
suddenly  have  to  fall,  since  an  expres- 
sion, he  felt,  entered  it  that  he  dared 
not  have  her  see.  There  was  always 
a  certain  disarray  about  the  costume 
of  Eloise ;  one  tress  of  her  hair  was  al- 
ways drooping  too  low,  or  one  thrust 
back  behind  the  beautiful  temple  and 
tiny  ear,  or  a  bracelet  was  half  undone, 
or  a  mantle  dropping  off,  —  trifles  that 
only  gave  one  the  desire  to  help  her ;  she 
constantly  wore,  too,  a  scarf  or  shawl, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  the  dra- 
pery lent  her  a  kind  of  tender  woman- 
liness, which  only  such  things  do ;  then, 
too,  she  garnished  her  hair  with  flowers 
always  half  falling  away,  somewhat  faded 
with  the  warmth,  and  emitting  strong, 
rich  fragrances  in  dying.  When  she 
laughed,  and  the  brilliant  little  teeth 
sparkled  a  contrast  with  the  dark  smooth 
skin,  when  she  thought,  and  her  eyes 
glowed  like  tear-washed  stars,  Mr.  St. 
George  was  wont  to  turn  abruptly  away 
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from  the  vision,  unwilling  to  be  so  con- 
trolled. But  of  that  Eloise  never  dreamed. 

As  for  Marlboro',  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  the  moth  in  the  candle.  Of 
Mr.  Marlboro's  devotion  Eloise  was  quite 
aware, — and  whereas,  playing  with  it  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,  she  had  at  first 
enjoyed  it,  it  grew  to  irk  her  sadly; 
she  used  to  beg  her  friends,  in  all 
manner  of  pretty  ways,  to  take  him  off 
her  hands,  and  would  resort  from  her 
own  rooms  to  theirs,  assisting  at  their 
awful  rites,  and  endeavoring  to  get  them 
up  as  charmingly  as  possible,  that  they 
might  lure  away  her  trouble.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Marlboro'  tried  to  reopen  the 
subject  of  their  mute  warfare  with  St. 
George.  St.  George  would  not  conde- 
scend, neither  would  he  sully  filoise's 
name  by  bandying  it  about  with  another 
lover.  If  Marlboro'  begged  him  to  toss 
up  for  chances,  St.  George  answered 
that  he  never  threw  up  a  chance ;  when 
he  went  further  and  offered  to  stake  suc- 
cess or  loss,  St.  George  told  him  he  had 
cast  his  last  die;  when  he  would  have 
spoken  her  name  to  him  directly,  St. 
George  withered  him  with  flamy  eyes, 
and  let  his  manner  become  too  rigid  for 
one  to  dare  more  with  him.  But  the 
ladies  had  already  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  and  made  little  situations  of 
it  among  themselves.  Then  when  St. 
George  became  impregnable  to  his  at- 
tacks, Marlboro'  pulled  his  blonde  mous- 
tache savagely,  and  grew  sullen,  and 
fortunately  Eloise  did  not  try  to  dispel 
the  cloud.  Nevertheless,  Marlboro'  fan- 
cied that  he  perceived  victory  hovering 
nearer  to  St.  George  than  himself,  and 
a  rivalry  begun  in  good-humor  was  like- 
ly to  take  a  different  cast.  In  his  pique, 
Marlboro'  bade  his  host  farewell,  and  re- 
turned to  Blue  Bluffs ;  but  it  was  idle 
riding,  for  every  day  found  him  again  at 
The  Rim,  like  the  old  riddle, — 

"All  saddled,  all  bridled,  all  fit  for  a  fight," 
and  constant  as  the  magnet  to  its  poles. 

It  was  still  the  steps  of  iSloise  that  Marl- 
boro* haunted.  Yesterday,  he  brought 
gongs  to  teach  her,  and  among  them  the 
chant  to  which  long  ago  they  had  once 


listened  together  in  the  old  Norman  ca- 
thedral; to-morrow,  he  would  show  her 
a  singular  deposit  on  the  beach,  of  rare 
silvery  shells  underflushed  with  rose, 
kept  there  over  a  tide  for  her  eyes;  to- 
day, he  treated  her  to  politics  condensed 
into  a  single  phrase  whose  essence  told 
all  his  philosophy :  —  "  The  great  error 
in  government,"  he  said,  "  is  also  in- 
versely the  great  wamt  in  marriage :  in 
government,  individuality  should  be  su- 
preme ;  in  marriage,  lost.  In  govern- 
ment, this  error  is  a  triple-headed  mon- 
ster :  centralization,  consolidation,  union." 
Mr.  St.  George  heard  him,  and  paus- 
ed a  moment  before  them,  one  evening, 
as  Marlboro'  thus  harangued  Eloise. 

"  Consolidation  ?  Centralization  ?  "  said 
he.     "  The  very  things  we  all  oppose." 
"  Nullification  is  a  good  solvent." 
"  A  ghost  that  is  laid.     There  's  a  red- 
der phantom  than  that  on  the  horizon, 
man ! " 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  politics 
or  marriage  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  soil  a  lady's 
ears  with  the  first ! "  said  Mr.  St.  George, 
bowing  to  Eloise  ;  "and  as  to  the  last, 
— I  '11  none  of  it !  " 

And  after  Mr.  Marlboro'  had  gone  that 
night,  as  FJoise  was  about  to  ascend  to 
her  own  rooms,  Mr.  St.  George  came 
along  again,  and,  lightly  taking  the  can- 
dle, held  up  the  tiny  flame  before  her 
face. 

"  What  has  that  contrdbandista  been 
saying  to  you  ? "  demanded  Mr.  St. 
George. 

iSloise  looked  ignorantly  up. 
"  Gilding  hell  V     Do  not  believe  him  ! 
Never  believe  anything  any  one  says, 
when  you  know  he  is  in  love  with  you ! 
'•  Slavery  is  a  curse !  a  curse  that  we  in- 
herit for  the  sins  of  those  drunken  Cava- 
liers, our  forefathers!    Let  us  make  the 
best  of  it ! " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  St.  George,"  said  she,  gay- 
ly,  "  this  from  you,  for  whom  the  disci- 
ples claim  Calhoun's  mantle  ?  For  what, 
then,  do  you  contend  ?  " 

"For  the  right  of  being  a  free  man 
myself!  for  the  right  of  enduring  the 
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dictation  of  no  man  in  Maine  or  Louisi- 
ana !  for  the  right  to  do  as  I  have  the 
mind ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  George,  in  a 
ponderous  and  suppressed  under -voice 
that  rang  through  her  head  half-way 
up  -  stairs. 

Long  before,  Mr.  St.  George  had  very 
courteously  begged  filoise  to  take  a  va- 
cation during  the  stay  of  their  friends, 
but  she  had  so  peremptorily  and  utterly 
refused  to  do  so  that  it  ended  by  his 
spending  the  long  morning  with  her  in 
the  cabinet,  either  over  certain  neglect- 
ed arrears,  or  while  she  wrote  letters 
under  his  royal  dictation,  and  Hazel 
sewed  a  laborious  seam  between  them, 
as  always.  Here,  at  length,  after  suffi- 
cient tantalization  by  its  means,  Marl- 
boro' venturously  intruded  himself  every 
day.  Too  familiar  for  interruption,  he 
took  another  seat,  and  watched  her  swift 
hand's  graceful  progress.  If  her  pen 
delayed,  she  found  another  awaiting  her, 
—  her  posture  wearied,  a  footstool  was 
rolled  towards  her  feet, — her  side  cramp- 
ed, behold,  a  cushion,  —  she  looked  for 
fresh  paper,  it  fell  before  her  :  all  some- 
what slavish  service,  and  which  Hazel 
could  have  rendered  as  well.  Used  to 
slaves,  would  she  have  preferred  a  mas- 
ter ?  Whether  Miss  Changarnier  relish- 
ed these  abject  kindnesses  better  than 
Mr.  St.  George's  imperious  exactions  was 
precisely  the  thing  that  puzzled  the  two 
gentlemen. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  this  gay  season, 
if  Eloise  had  thought  of  once  looking 
about  her,  which  she  never  did,  she  would 
have  seen,  that,  in  whatever  group  she 
was,  there,  too,  was  Mr.  St.  George, — 
that,  if  they  rode  three  abreast  down  the 
great  park-avenues,  though  she  laughed 
with  Evan  Murray,  it  was  to  Mr.  St. 
George's  horse  that  her  bridle  was  se- 
cured,— and  that,  when  she  sang,  it  was 
St.  George  who  jested  and  smiled  and 
lightly  talked  the  while,  —  not  that  her 
music  was  not  sweet,  but  that  its  spell 
was  too  strong  for  him  to  endure  beneath 
his  mask.  Yet  Eloise  drew  no  deduc- 
tions ;  if  at  first  she  noticed  that  it  was 
he  who  laid  the  shawl  on  her  shoulders, 


if  she  remembered,  that,  when  he  fastened 
her  dropping  bracelet,  biting  his  lip  and 
looking  down,  he  held  the  wrist  an  in- 
stant with  a  clasp  that  left  its  whitened 
pressure  there,  she  remembered,  too,  that 
he  never  spoke  to  her,  were  it  avoida- 
ble, that  he  failed  in  small  politenesses 
of  the  footstool  or  the  fan,  and  that,  if 
once  he  had  looked  at  her  in  an  instant's 
intentness  of  singular  expression,  and  let  a 
smile  well  up  and  flood  his  eyes  and  lips 
and  face,  in  a  heart-beat  it  had  faded, 
and  he  was  standing  with  folded  arms 
and  looking  sternly  away  beyond  her, 
while  she  caught  herself  still  sitting  there 
and  bending  forward  and  smiling  up  at 
him  like  a  flower  beneath  the  sun ;  —  to 
atone  for  her  remissness,  she  was  frown- 
ing and  cool  and  curt  to  Earl  St.  George 
for  days. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that,  one  night, 
when  Hazel  passed  the  tea,  Eloise's  eye, 
wandering  a  moment,  suddenly  woke 
from  a  little  apathy  and  observed  that 
there  was  no  widow's  cap  on  Mrs.  Aries's 
hair,  that  it  had  refined  away  through 
various  shades  of  lace  till  at  last  even 
the  delicate  cobweb  on  the  back  of  the 
head  was  gone  and  the  glossy  locks  lay 
bare,  that  the  sables  had  become  sim- 
ply black  gauze  over  a  steely  shine  of 
silk,  that  the  little  Andalusian  foot  lay 
relieved  on  a  white  embroidered  cush- 
ion, that  its  owner  was  glancing  up  and 
smiling  at  a  gentleman  who  bent  above 
her,  and  that  that  gentleman  was  Mr. 
St.  George.  When  this  change  had  tak- 
en place,  and  whether  it  had  been  abrupt 
or  gradual,  her  careless  eye  could  not  tell ; 
and,'  forgetting  her  own  part  momentarily 
in  oi'der  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  dra- 
ma in  which  they  were  all  acting,  !Eloise 
spilled  her  tea  and  made  some  work  for 
Hazel.  As  the  girl  rectified  her  mishap, 
it  flashed  on  Excise  that  she  had  done 
nothing  more  about  her  suit ;  she  no- 
ticed, too,  how  pale  Hazel  was,  and  how 
subdued  and  still  in  all  her  movements ; 
she  remembered  that  probably  Vane  had 
found  it  impossible  to  see  her  and  to 
elude  his  ever-present  master ;  and  she 
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thereupon  availed  herself  of  his  first  dis- 
engaged moment  to  stand  at  Mr.  St. 
George's  side,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  ever 
thought  again  of  a  request  she  had  once 
made  him. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  it  at  this  moment," 
he  replied,  looking  at  her  with  something 
like  sunshine  suffusing  the  brown  depth 
of  his  eyes ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  not 
on  such  terms  with  Marlboro'  that  I  may- 
demand  a  favor." 

"  Then  /  shall." 

"  On  your  peril ! "  he  cried,  with  hasty 
rigor. 

But  filoise  escaped,  trailing  one  end 
of  her  scarf  behind,  looking  back  at  him, 
laughing,  and  shaking  her  threatening  fan 
as  he  stepped  after  her.  And  then  Mr. 
St.  George  resumed  his  haughty  silence. 

filoise  went  down  the  hall  after  Hazel. 
She  found  her  in  the  empty  dining-room, 
having  just  set  down  the  salver ;  the 
last  light,  that,  stealing  in,  illumined  all 
the  paintings  of  clusters  of  fruit  and 
bunches  of  flowers  upon  the  white  pan- 
elling, had  yet  a  little  ray  to  spare  for 
the  girl  where  she  crouched  with  her  sobs, 
her  apron  flung  above  her  head  ;  and 
when  filoise  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder,  she  sprang  as  if  one  had  struck 
her. 

"  Oh,  Miss  'Loise  !  Miss  'Loise  !  I  'm 
in  such  trouble  !  "  she  gasped. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  little  story 
to  find  the  air.  Vane  and  Hazel,  secure 
of  £loise's  efforts,  had  married.  It  was 
one  of  the  immutable  Blue  -  Bluffs  laws 
that  they  had  broken :  there  were  rib 
marriages  allowed  off  the  place  there. 
Vane  was  expiating  his  offence  no  one 
knew  where,  and  there  were  even  ru- 
mors that  he  had  already  been  sent  away 
to  the  Cuban  plantation  of  the  Marl- 
boro's, whither  all  refractory  slaves  were 
wont  to  journey. 

Eloise  went  slowly  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, then  out  upon  the  piazza,  and 
with  her  went  that  bending  grace  that 
accompanied  her  least  motion,  and  al- 
ways reminded  you  of  a  flower  sway- 
ing on  its  stem.  Mr.  Marlboro'  leaned 
there,  listening  to  Miss  Murray's  singing 


within.  Eloise  went  and  took  her  place 
beside  him,  while  his  face  brightened. 
He  had  been  eating  opium  again,  and  his 
eyes  were  full  of  dreams.  From  where 
they  stood  upon  the  piazza  they  could 
see  the  creek  winding,  a  strip  of  silvery 
redness,  along  the  coast,  and  far  in  the 
distance  where  it  met  the  sea,  a  film  up- 
on the  sky,  rose  the  dim  castellated  height 
of  Blue  Bluffs,  like  an  azure  mist. 

"  There  is  something  there  that  I 
want,"  said  filoise,  archly,  looking  at  the 
Bluffs. 

"  There  ?  you  shall  not  wish  twice." 

Then  Hazel  approaching,  as  by  signal, 
offered  Mr.  Marlboro'  a  cup,  which  he 
declined  without  gesture  or  glance,  while 
there  gleamed  in  her  eye  a  subtle  look 
that  told  how  easy  it  would  have  beeil 
to  brew  poison  for  this  man  who  had  such 
an  ungodly  power  over  her  fate. 

"  That  is  my  little  maid,"  said  filoise- 
"  I  have  lent  her  to  Mrs.  Aries  awhile, 
though.  Is  she  not  pretty,  —  Hazel  V  " 

'•  That  is  Hazel,  then  ?  A  very  witch- 
hazel  ! " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  want  Vane  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Marlboro'." 

"  I  did  not  know  she  was  your  maid. 
But  the  offence  of  Vane,  if  overlooked, 
would  be  a  breach  of  discipline  entailing 
too  hazardous  effects.  Authority  should 
never  relax.  What  creeps  through  the 
iron  fingers  once  can  creep  again.  The 
gentle  dews  distilling  through  the  pores 
of  the  granite  congeal  in  the  first  frost 
and  rend  the  rock.  I  would  have  diffi- 
culty, Miss  filoise,  in  pardoning  such  an 
offence  to  you,  yourself.  Ah,  yes,  that 
would  be  impossible,  by  Heaven  ! " 

filoise  laughed  in  her  charming  way, 
and  said,  — 

"  But,  Mr.  Marlboro',  would  it  not  be 
an  admirable  lesson  to  your  people,  if 
Vane  were  sold  ?  " 

"  A  lesson  to  teach  them  all  to  go  and 
do  likewise,  eh,  Marlboro"  ? "  said  St. 
George,  passing,  with  Miss  Humphreys 
on  his  arm. 

"  I  have  never  sold,  I  never  sell,  a 
slave,"  replied  Marlboro',  in  his  placid 
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tone ;  but  St.  George  was  out  of  hearing. 
"  Yet,  Miss  Eloise,  —  if — if  you  will  ac- 
cept him  " 

"  Mr.  Marlboro' !  Indeed  ?  Truly  in- 
deed ?  How  happy  you  make  me  !  " 

"  And  you  can  make  me  as  happy,  — 
happier,  by  the  infinity  of  heaven  over 
earth ! " 

"  But  ought  I  to  accept  such  a  gift  ?  " 
asked  JjJloise,  oblivious  of  his  last  speech. 
But  can  I  ?  —  may  I  ?  " —  as  St.  George's 
warning  stole  into  her  memory. 

"  Most  certainly  you  can  !  most  cer- 
tainly you  shall !  he-  is  yours !  "  And 
before  filoise  could  pour  forth  one  of 
her  multitudinous  thanks,  he  had  moved 
away. 

Marlboro's,  however,  was  not  that  no- 
ble nature  that  spurns  to  beg  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  grants.  Directly,  he  had 
wheeled  about,  and  with  an  eager  air 
was  again  beside  her. 

"  And,  £loise,"  he  said,  "  if  in  response 
I  might  have  one  smile,  one  hope  " 

Thoughtlessly  enough,  Eloise  turned 
her  smiling  face  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
her  hand. 

"  And  you  give  it  to  me  at  last,  this 
hand,  to  crown  my  life  ! "  he  said, — for  to 
his  excited  brain  the  trifling  deed  seem- 
,  ed  the  weighty  event,  and  when  he  look- 
ed up  filoise  still  was  smiling.  Only 
for  a  second,  though,  for  her  processes  of 
thought  were  not  instantaneous,  while  to 
him  it  was  one  of  Mahomet's  moments 
holding  an  eternity,  and  she  smiled  while 
she  was  thinking,  thinking  simply  of  her 
little  handmaiden's  pleasure.  She  tried 
to  release  her  hand.  But  Mr.  Marlboro' 
did  not  know  that  his  grasp  upon  it  was 
that  of  a  vice,  for  under  an  artificial 
stimulus  every  action  is  as  intense  as  the 
fired  fancy  itself.  And  as  she  found  it 
impossible  to  free  it  without  visible  vio- 
lence, other  thoughts  visited  Eloise.  Why 
should  she  not  give  it  to  him  ?  Who  else 
cared  for  it  ?  What  object  had  her  lone- 
ly life  ?  Speak  sweetly  as  they  might, 
•what  one  of  her  old  gallants  forgot  her 
loss  of  wealth  ?  Here  was  a  man  to  make 
happy,  here  was  a  heart  to  rest  upon, 
here  was  a  slave  of  his  own  passions  to 


set  free.  Why  should  she  continue  to 
live  with  Mr.  St.  George  for  her  haughty 
master,  when  here  was  this  man  at  her 
feet  ?  Why,  but  that  suddenly  the  con- 
viction smote  her  that  she  loved  the  one 
and  despised  the  other,  that  she  adored 
the  master  and  despised  the  slave  ?  And 
she  snatched  away  her  hand. 

Just  then  Mr.  St.  George  was  coming 
down  the  piazza  again,  on  his  prome- 
nade, his  head  bent  low  as  he  spoke  to 
the  clinging  little  lady  on  his  arm.  Pass- 
ing liloise,  as  he  raised  his  face,'  their 
eyes  met.  She  was  doing,  he  thought, 
the  very  thing  that  he  had  disad vised, 
and,  as  if  to  warn  her  afresh,  he  looked 
long,  a  derisive  smile  curling  his  proud 
lip.  That  was  enough.  "  He  knows 
it ! "  exclaimed  Eloise  to  herself.  "  He 
believes  it !  He  thinks  I  love  him  !  He 
never  shall  be  sure  of  it ! "  And  turn- 
ing once  more,  her  face  hung  down  and 
away,  she  laid*  her  hand  in  Marlboro's, 
without  a  word  or  a  glance.  He  bent 
low  over  it  in  the  shadow,  pressing  it 
with  his  fervent  lips,  murmuring,  "  Mine  ! 
mine  at  last !  my  own  ! "  And  St.  George 
saw  ths  whole.  . 

Just  then  a  little  sail  crept  in  sight 
from  where  they  stood,  winding  down  the 
creek  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 

"  Oh,  how  delightful  to  be  on  the  wa- 
ter to-night ! "  cried  Laura  Murray. 

"  You  have  but  to  command,"  said 
Mr.  St.  George,  with  a  certain  gayety 
that  seemed  struck  out  like  sparks  against 
the  flinty  fact  of  the  late  occurrence, — 
and  half  the  party  trooped  down  the 
turf  to  the  shore.  The  boats  were  afloat 
and  laden  before  one  knew  it.  Mr.  Marl- 
boro' and  filoise  were  just  one  instant 
too  late.  Laura  Murray  shook  a  tri- 
umphant handkerchief  at  them,  and  St. 
George  feathered  his  oar,  pausing  a  mo- 
ment as  if  he  would  return,  and  then 
gave  a  great  sweep  and  his  boat  fairly 
leaped  over  the  water. 

Mr.  Marlboro'  did  not  hesitate.  There 
was  the  sail  they  had  first  seen,  now  on 
the  point  of  being  lowered  beneath  the 
alder-bushes  by  the  young  hunters  who 
had  sought  shore  for  the  nisrht.  Gold 
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slipped  from  one  hand  to  another,  a  word, 
a  name,  and  a  promise.  Eloise  was  on 
board,  expecting  Mrs.  Aries  and  Mrs. 
Houghton  to  follow.  Marlboro'  sprang 
upon  the  end,  and  drew  in  the  rope  be- 
hind him,  waving  the  other  ladies  a  fare- 
well ;  the  sails  were  stretched  again,  the 
rudder  shipped,  and  wing  and  wing  they 
went  skimming  down  the  channel,  past 
the  little  fleet  of  wherries,  ploughing  the 
shallow  current  into  foam  and  spray  on 
their  wild  career. 

"  Marlboro'  is  mad !  "  said  St.  George, 
with  a  whitening  cheek. 

Marlboro',  standing  up,  one  arm  about 
the  mast,  and  catching  the  slant  beam  of 
the  late -rising  moon  on  his  face,  that 
shone  awfully  rapt  and  intent,  saluted 
them  with  an  ironical  cheer,  and  dashed 
on.  Eloise  held  the  tiller  for  the  mo- 
ment, still  pulsating  with  her  late  emo- 
tions, not  above  a  trifling  play  of  vanity, 
welcoming  the  exhilaration  of  a  race, 
where  she  might  half  forget  her  trouble, 
and  pleased  with  a  vague  anticipation  of 
some  intervention  that  might  recall  the 
word  which  even  in  these  five  dragging 
moments  had  already  begun  to  corrode 
and  eat  into  her  heart  like  a  rusting  fet- 
ter. The  oarsmen  in  the  wherries  bent 
their  muscles  to  the  strife,  the  boats 
danced  over  the  tiny  crests,  the  ladies 
sang  their  breeziest  sea  -  songs  to  cheer 
them  at  the  work.  The  sail-boat  round- 
ed a  curve  and  was  almost  out  of  sight. 

"  Oars  never  caught  sails  yet,"  mut- 
tered St.  George,  and  he  put  his  boat  to 
the  shore.  "  There,  Murray,  try  your 
lazy  mettle,  and  take  my  oar.  As  for 
me,  I'm  off,"  —  and  he  sprang  upon  the 
bank,  sending  the  boat  spinning  off  into 
the  current  again  from  his  foot.  In  ten 
minutes  a  horseman  went  galloping  by 
on  the  high-road  skirting  the  shore,  with 
a  pace  like  that  of  the  Spectre  of  the 
Storm. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Marlboro',"  said  iSloise, 
"  shall  we  not  turn  back,  victorious  ?  " 

"  Turn  ?  "  said  Marlboro',  shaking  loose 
another  fold  of  the  linen.  "  I  never  turn  ! 
Look  your  last  on  the  tiny  tribe, — we 
shall  see  them  no  more  !  " 
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filoise  sprang  to  her  feet.  He  caught 
her  hand  and  replaced  her  ;  his  face  was 
so  white  that  it  shone,  there  was  a  wild 
glitter  in  his  eye,  and  the  smile  that 
brooded  over  her  had  something  in  it 
absolutely  terrific. 

"  We  have  gone  far  enough,"  said 
£loise,  resolutely.  "  I  wish  to  rejoin  my 
friends." 

"  You  are  with  me  ! "  said  Marlboro', 
proudly. 

She  was  afraid  to  say  another  word, 
for  to  oppose  him  now  in  his  exultant 
rage  might  only  work  the  mood  to  frenzy. 
The  creek  had  widened  almost  to  a  river, 
— the  sea  was  close  at  hand,  with  its  great 
tumbling  surf.  She  looked  at  the  hori- 
zon and  the  hill  for  help,  but  none  came ; 
destruction  was  before  them-,  and  on  they 
flew. 

Marlboro'  stood  now,  and  steadied  the 
tiller  with  his  foot 

"  This  is  motion ! "  said  he.  "  We  fly 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  !  The  view- 
less wind  comes  roaring  out  of  the  black 
region  of  the  East,  it  fills  the  high  heav- 
en, it  roars  on  to  the  uttermost  undula- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  and  we  are  a  part 
of  it !  We  are  only  a  mote  upon  its 
breath,  a  dust -atom  driven  before  it, 
Eloise,  —  and  yet  one  great  happiness  is 
greater  than  it,  drowns  it  in  a  vaster 
flood  of  viewless  power,  can  whisper  to 
it  calm ! " 

How  should  filoise  contradict  him  ? 
With  such  rude  awakening,  he  might 
only  snatch  her  in  his  arms  and  plunge 
down  to  death.  Perhaps  he  half  divined 
the  fear. 

"  Yes,  Eloise,"  he  said.  "  They  are 
both  here,  life  and  death,  at  our  beck  ! 
I  can  take  you  to  my  heart,  one  instant 
the  tides  divide,  then  they  close  above 
us,  and  you  are  mine  for  ever  and  ever 
and  only,  —  sealed  mine  beneath  all  this 
crystal  sphere  of  the  waters  !  We  hear 
the  gentle  lapping  of  the  ripples  on  the 
shore,  we  hear  the  tones  of  evening-bells 
swim  out  and  melt  above  us,  we  hear 
the  oar  shake  off  its  shower  of  tinkling 
drops,— up  the  jewel -strewn  deeps  of 
heaven  the  planets  hang  out  their  golden 
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lamps  to  light  our  slumbers  !     Heart  to  count  out  its  throbs  in  some  far  purple 

heart  and  lip  to  lip,  we  are  at  rest,  we  island  of  the  main,  prolonged  who  knows 

are  at  peace,  nothing  comes  between  us,  how  far  ? — love  shall  make  for  us  perpet- 

our  souls  have  the  eternities  in  which  to  ual  youth,  there  shall  no  gloom  enter  our 

mingle  ! "  Eden,  perfect  solitude  and  perfect  bliss  ! 

He  saw  filoise   shudder,  and  turned  Alone,  we  two  in  our  pride  and  our  joy 

from  his  dream,  blazing  full  upon  her.  can  defy  the  powers  of  any  other  heaven, 

"  Life,  then,  is  best ! "  he  cried.     "  But  we  shall  become  gods  ourselves !     Up 

life  together  and  alone,  life  where  we  helm  and  away  !     Life  is  best !  " 


THE  NEVA. 

I  WALK,  as  in  a  dream, 
Beside  the  sweeping  stream, 

Wrapped  in  the  summer  midnight's  amber  haze 
Serene  the  temples  stand, 
And  sleep,  on  either  hand, 

The  palace-fronts  along  the  granite  quays. 

Where  golden  domes,  remote, 

Above  the  sea-mist  float, 
The  river-arms,  dividing,  hurry  forth ; 

And  Peter's  fortress-spire, 

A  slender  lance  of  fire, 
Still  sparkles  back  the  splendor  of  the  North. 

The  pillared  angel  soars 
Above  the  silent  shores ; 

Dark  from  his  rock  the  horseman  hangs  in  air ; 
And  down  the  watery  line 
The  exiled  Sphinxes  pine 

For  Karnak's  morning  in  the  mellow  glare. 

I  hear,  amid  the  hush, 
The  restless  current's  rush, 

The  Neva  murmuring  through  his  crystal  zone  : 
A  voice  portentous,  deep, 
To  charm  a  monarch's  sleep 

With  dreams  of  power  resistless  as  his  own. 

Strong  from  the  stormy  Lake, 
Pure  from  the  springs  that  break 

In  Valdai  vales  the  forest's  mossy  floor, 
Greener  than  beryl-stone 
From  fir  woods  vast  and  lone, 

In  one  full  stream  the  braided  currents  pour. 
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"  Build  up  your  granite  piles 

Around  my  trembling  isles," 
I  hear  the  River's  scornful  Genius  say : 

"  Raise  for  eternal  time 

Your  palaces  sublime, 
And  flash  your  golden  turrets  in  the  day  ! 

"  But  in  my  waters  cold 

A  mystery  I  hold,  — 
Of  empires  and  of  dynasties  the  fate  : 

I  bend  my  haughty  will, 

Unchanged,  unconquered  still, 
And  smile  to  note  your  triumph :  mine  can  wait. 

"  Your  fetters  I  allow, 

As  a  strong  man  may  bow 
His  sportive  neck  to  meet  a  child's  command, 

And  curb  the  conscious  power 

That  in  one  awful  hour 
Could  whelm  your  halls  and  temples  where  they  stand. 

"  When  infant  Rurik  first 

His  Norseland  mother  nursed, 
My  willing  flood  the  future  chieftain  bore  : 

To  Alexander's  fame 

I  lent  my  ancient  name, 
What  time  my  waves  ran  red  with  Pagan  gore. 

"  Then  Peter  came.    I  laughed 

To  feel  his  little  craft 
Borne  on  my  bosom  round  the  marshy  isles  : 

His  daring  dream  to  aid, 

My  chafing  floods  I  laid, 
And  saw  my  shores  transfixed  with  arrowy  piles. 

"  I  wait  the  far-off  day 

When  other  dreams  shall  sway 
The  House  of  Empire  builded  by  my  side,  — 

Dreams  that  already  soar 

From  yonder  palace-door, 
And  cast  their  wavering  colors  on  my  tide,  — 

"  Dreams  where  white  temples  rise 

Below  the  purple  skies, 
By  waters  blue,  which  winter  never  frets,  — 

Where  trees  of  dusky  green 

From  terraced  gardens  lean, 
And  shoot  on  high  the  reedy  minarets. 

"  Shadows  of  mountain-peaks 

Vex  my  unshadowed  creeks ; 

Dark  woods  o'erhang  my  silvery  birchen  bowers ; 
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And  islands,  bald  and  high, 
Break  my  clear  round  of  sky, 
And  ghostly  odors  blow  from  distant  flowers. 

"  Then,  ere  the  cold  winds  chase 
These  visions  from  my  face, 

I  see  the  starry  phantom  of  a  crown, 
Beside  whose  blazing  gold 
This  cheating  pomp  is  cold, 

A  moment  hover,  as  the  veil  drops  down. 

"  Build  on  !     That  day  shall  see 
My  streams  forever  free. 

Swift  as  the  wind,  and  silent  as  the  snow, 
The  frost  shall  split  each  wall : 
Your  domes  shall  crack  and  fall : 

My  bolts  of  ice  shall  strike  your  barriers  low  ! 

On  palace,  temple,  spire, 
The  morn's  descending  fire 

In  thousand  sparkles  o'er  the  city  fell : 
Life's  rising  murmur  drowned 
The  Neva  where  he  wound 

Between  his  isles :  he  keeps  his  secret  well. 
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IN  the  whole  of  London  there  is  not  a 
dirtier,  narrower,  and  more  disreputable 
thoroughfare  than  Wych  Street.  It  runs 
from  that  lowest  part  of  Drury  Lane  where 
Nell  Gwyn  once  had  her  lodgings,  and 
stood  at  her  door  in  very  primitive  cos- 
tume to  see  the  milkmaids  go  a-Maying, 
and  parallel  to  Holywell  Street  and  the 
Strand,  into  the  church-yard  of  St.  Clem- 
ents Danes.  No  good,  it  was  long  sup- 
posed, could  ever  come  out  of  Wych 
Street.  The  place  had  borne  an  evil 
name  for  centuries.  Up  a  horrible  little 
court  branching  northward  from  it  good 
old  George  Cruikshank  once  showed  me 
the  house  where  Jack  Sheppard,  the  rob- 
ber and  prison-breaker,  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  Mr.  Wood,  the  carpenter ; 
and  on  a  beam  in  the  loft  of  this  house 
Jack  is  said  to  have  carved  his  name. 


When  the  pavement  of  the  Strand  is  un- 
der repair,  Wych  Street  becomes,  per- 
force, the  principal  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  east  and  the  west  end ; 
and  Theodore  Hook  used  to  say  that  he 
never  passed  through  Wych  Street  in  a 
hackney-coach  without  being  blocked  up 
by  a  hearse  and  a  coal-wagon  in  the  van, 
and  a  mud-cart  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  car- 
riage in  the  rear.  Wych  Street  is  among 
the  highways  we  English  are  ashamed  to 
show  to  foreigners.  We  have  threatened 
to  pull  it  down  bodily,  any  time  these  two 
hundred  years,  and  a  portion  of  the  south- 
ern side,  on  which  the  old  Lyons  Inn 
abutted,  has  indeed  been  razed,  prepara- 
tory to  the  erection  of  a  grand  metropol- 
itan hotel  on  the  American  system;  but 
the  fund,'  appear  not  to  be  forthcoming ; 
the  sch1  me  languishes ;  and,  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  street,  another  legal  hostelry, 
New  Inn,  still  flourishes  in  weedy  damp- 
ness, immovable  in  the  strength  of  vested 
interests.  Many  more  years  must,  I  am 
afraid,  elapse  before  we  get  rid  of  Wych 
Street.  It  is  full  of  quaint  old  Tudor 
houses,  with  tall  gables,  carved  porches, 
and  lattice  -  casements ;  but  the  pictu- 
resque appearance  of-  these  tenements 
compensates  but  ill  for  their  being  main- 
ly dens  of  vice  and  depravity,  inhabited 
by  the  vilest  offscourings  of  the  enormous 
city.  Next  to  Napoli  senza  sole,  Wych 
Street,  Drury  Lane,  is,  morally  and 
physically,  about  the  shadiest  street  I 
know. 

In  Wych  Street  stands,  nevertheless, 
an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  a  pretty 
and  commodious  little  theatre,  called  the 
Olympic.  The  entertainments  here  pro- 
vided have  earned,  for  brilliance  and  ele- 
gance, so  well-deserved  a  repute,  that  the 
Olympic  Theatre  has  become  one  of  the 
most  favorite  resorts  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy. The  Brahminical  classes  appear 
oblivious  of  the  yellow  streak  of  caste, 
when  they  come  hither.  On  four  or  five 
nights  in  every  week  during  the  season, 
Drury  Lane  is  rendered  well-nigh  impass- 
able by  splendid  equipages  which  have 
conveyed  dukes  and  marquises  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  the  Olympic.  Fre- 
quently, but  prior  to  the  lamented  death 
of  Prince  Albert,  you  might  observe,  if  you 
passed  through  Wych  Street  in  the  fore- 
noon, a  little  platform,  covered  with  fad- 
ed red  cloth,  and  shaded  by  a  dingy,  strip- 
ed awning,  extending  from  one  of  the  en- 
trance-doors of  the  Olympic  to  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk.  The  initiated  became  at 
once  aware  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Maj- 
esty intended  to  visit  the  Olympic  The- 
atre that  very  evening.  The  Queen  of 
England  goes  to  theatres  no  more ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  pretty  young 
wife,  the  stout,  good-tempered  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  his  sister,  the  bonny  Prin- 
cess Mary,  are  still  constant  visitors  to 
Wych  Street.  So  gorgeous  is  often  the 
assemblage  in  this  murkiest  of  streets,  that 
you  are  reminded  of  the  days  w  ^en  the 
French  noblesse,  in  all  the  pride  01  hoops 


and  hair-powder,  deigned  to  flock  to  the 
lowly  wine-shop  of  Ramponneau. 

My  business,  however,  is  less  with  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  as  it  at  present  ex- 
ists, than  with  its  immediate  predecessor. 
About  fifteen  years  ago,  there  stood  in 
Wych  Street  a  queer,  low  -  browed  little 
building  with  a  rough  wooden  portico 
before  it,  —  not  unlike  such  a  portico  as 
I  have  recently  seen  in  front  of  a  dilapi- 
dated inn  at  Culpepper,  Virginia,  —  and 
with  little  blinking  windows,  very  much 
resembling  the  port-holes  of  a  man-of-war. 
According  to  tradition,  the  place  had,  in- 
deed, a  kind  of  naval  origin.  Old  King 
George  III.,  who,  when  he  was  not  mad, 
or  meddling  with  politics,  was  really  a 
good  -  natured  kind  of  man,  once  made 
Philip  Astley,  the  riding-master,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  circus  in  South  Lambeth,  a 
present  of  a  dismantled  seventy-four  gun- 
ship  captured  from  the  French.  With 
these  timbers,  some  lath  and  plaster,  a 
few  bricks,  and  a  little  money,  Astley 
ran  up  a  theatre  dedicated  to  the  per- 
formance of  interludes  and  burlettas,  — 
that  is,  of  pieces  in  which  the  dialogue 
was  not  spoken,  but  sung,  in  order  to 
avoid  interference  with  the  patent-rights 
of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  In 
our  days,  this  edifice  was  known  as  the 
Olympic.  When  I  knew  this  theatre 
first,  it  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  seeming- 
ly hopeless  decadence.  Nobody  succeed- 
ed there.  To  lease  the  Olympic  Theatre 
was  to  court  bankruptcy  and  invite  col- 
lapse. The  charming  Vestris  had  been 
its  tenant  for  a  while.  There  Listen  and 
Wrench  had  delighted  the  town  with  their 
most  excellent  fooling.  There  many  of 
Planche's  most  sparkling  burlesques  had 
been  produced.  There  a  perfect  boudoir 
of  a  green-room  had  been  fitted  up  by  Bar- 
tolozzi's  beautiful  and  witty  daughter;  and 
there  Hook  and  Jerrold,  Haynes  Bayley 
and  Av  Beckett  had  uttered  their  wittiest 
sayings.  But  the  destiny  of  the  Olympic 
was  indomitable.  There  was  nae  luck 
about  the  house  ;  and  Eliza  Vestris  went 
bankrupt  at  last.  Management  after  man- 
agement tried  its  fortunes  in  the  doomed 
little  house,  but  without  success.  Desper- 
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ate  adventurers  seized  upon  it  as  a  last 
resource,  or  chose  it  as  a  place  wherein 
to  consummate  their  ruin.  The  Olympic 
was  contiguous  to  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Court,  in  Portugal  Street,  and  from  the 
paint-pots  of  the  Olympic  scene-room  to 
the  whitewash  of  the  commercial  tribu- 
nal there  was  but  one  step. 

It  must  have  been  in  1848  that  the 
famous  comedian,  William  Farren,  hav- 
ing realized  a  handsome  fortune  as  an 
actor,  essayed  to  lose  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  wealth  by  becoming  a  man- 
ager. He  succeeded  in  the  last  -  named 
enterprise  quite  as  completely  as  he  had 
done  in  the  other :  I  mean,  that  he  lost 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  Olympic 
Theatre.  He  played  all  kinds  of  pieces  : 
among  others,  he  gave  the  public  two 
very  humorous  burlesques,  founded  on 
Shakspeare's  plays  of  "  Macbeth  "  and 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  The  au- 
thors were  two  clever  young  Oxford 
men  :  Frank  Talfourd,  the  son  of  the  po- 
et-Judge,— father  and  son  are,  alas  !  both 
dead,— and  William  Hale,  the  son  of  the 
well  -  known  Archdeacon  and  Master  of 
the  Charter  -  House.  Shakspearian  bur- 
lesques were  no  novelty  to  the  town.  We 
had  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  them. 
W.  J.  Hammond,  the  original  Sam  Wel- 
ler  in  the  dramatized  version  of  "  Pick- 
wick," had  made  people  laugh  in  "  Mac- 
beth Travestie  "  and  "  Othello  accord- 
ing to  Act  of  Parliament."  The  Olympic 
burlesques  were  slightly  funnier,  and  not 
nearly  so  coarse  as  their  forerunners ; 
but  they  were  still  of  no  striking  salience. 
Poorly  mounted,  feebly  played,  —  save 
in  one  particular,  —  they  drew  but  thin 
houses.  Gradually,  however,  you  began 
to  hear  at  clubs  and  in  critical  coteries  — 
at  the  Albion  and  the  Garrick  and  the 
Cafe  de  1'Europe,  at  Evans's  and  at  Kil- 
pack's,  at  the  Reunion  in  Maiden  Lane 
and  at  Rules's  oyster  -  room,  where  poor 
Albert  Smith  used  to  reign  supreme  — 
rumors  about  a  new  actor.  The  new  man 
was  playing  Macbeth  and  Shylock  in  Tal- 
fourd and  Hale's  parodies.  He  was  a  lit- 
tle stunted  fellow,  not  very  well-favored, 
not  very  young.  Nobody— among  the  bod- 


ies who  were  anybody  —  had  ever  heard 
of  him  before.  Whence  he  came,  or  what 
he  was,  none  knew  ;  but  everybody  came 
at  last  to  care.  For  this  little  stunted 
creature,  with  his  hoarse  voice  and  ner- 
vous gestures  and  grotesque  delivery, 
his  snarls,  his  leers,  his  hunchings  of  the 
shoulders,  his  contortions  of  the  limbs,  his 
gleaming  of  the  eyes,  and  his  grindings 
of  the  teeth,  was  a  genius.  He  became 
town-talk.  He  speedily  grew  famous.  He 
has  been  an  English,  I  might  almost  say 
a  European,  I  might  almost  say  a  world- 
wide celebrity  ever  since  ;  and  his  name 
was  FREDERICK  ROBSON. 

Eventually  it  was  known,  when  the 
town  grew  inquisitive,  and  the  critics 
were  compelled  to  ferret  out  his  antece- 
dents, that  the  new  actor  had  already 
attained  middle  age,  —  that  he  had  been 
vegetating  for  years  in  that  obscurest 
and  most  miserable  of  all  dramatic  posi- 
tions, the  low  comedian  of  a  country-the- 
atre, —  that  he  had  come  timidly  to  Lon- 
don and  accepted  at  a  low  salary  the  post 
of  buffoon  at  a  half-theatre  halfl-saloon  in 
the  City  Road,  called  indifferently  the 
"  Grecian  "  and  the  "  Eagle,"  where  he 
had  danced  and  tumbled,  and  sung  comic 
songs,  and  delivered  the  dismal  waggeries 
set  down  for  him,  without  any  marked 
success,  and  almost  without  notice.  He 
was  a  quiet,  unassuming  little  man,  this 
Robson,  seemingly  without  vanity  and 
without  ambition.  He  had  a  wife  and 
family  to  maintain,  and  drew  his  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  shijlings  weekly  with  per- 
fect patience  and  resignation. 

A  weary  period,  however,  elapsed  be- 
tween his  appearance  at  the  Olympic  and 
his  realization  of  financial  success.  The 
critics  and  the  connoisseurs  talked  about 
him  a  long  time  before  the  public  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  and  see  him,  or  the  man- 
ager to  raise  his  salary.  That  doomed 
house  with  the  wooden  portico  was  in  the 
way.  At  last  the  wretched  remnant  of 
the  French  seventy-four  caught  fire  and 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  Its  ill-luck 
was  consistent  to  the  last.  A  poor  actor, 
named  Bender,  had  engaged  the  Olym- 
pic for  a  benefit.  He  was  to  pay  twenty 
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pounds  for  the  use  of  the  house.  He  had 
just  sold  nineteen  pounds'  worth  of  tick- 
ets, and  trusted  to  the  casual  receipts  at 
the  door  for  his  profits.  At  a  few  min- 
utes before  six  o'clock,  having  to  play  in 
the  first  piece,  he  proceeded  to  the  the- 
atre, and  entered  his  dressing-room.  By 
half-past  six  the  whole  house  was  in  a 
blaze.  Bender,  half  undressed,  had  on- 
ly time  to  save  himself;  and  his  coat,  with 
the  nineteen  pounds  in  the  pocket,  fell  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  After  this,  will  you 
tell  me  that. there  is  not  such  a  thing  as 
ill-luck  ? 

The  Olympic  arose  "  like  a  phoenix  from 
its  ashes."  To  use  language  less  poetical, 
a  wealthy  tradesman  —  a  cheesemonger, 
I  think  —  found  the  capital  to  build  up 
a  new  theatre.  The  second  edifice  was 
elegant,  and  almost  splendid ;  but  in  the 
commencement  it  seemed  fated  to  under- 
go as  evil  fortune  as  its  precursor.  I  can- 
not exactly  remember  whether  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  Olympic — but  I  think 
it  was  in  the  new  one  —  that  the  notori- 
ous Walter  Watts  ran  a  brief  and  sump- 
tuous career  as  manager.  He  produced 
many  pieces,  some  of  them  his  own,  in  a 
most  luxurious  manner.  He  was  a  man 
about  town,  a  vive.ur,  a  dandy ;  and  it 
turned  out  one  morning  that  Walter 
Watts  had  been,  all  along,  a  clerk  in  the 
Globe  Insurance  OlHce,  at  a  salary  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
that  he  had  swindled  his  employers  out 
of  enormous  sums  of  money.  He  was 
tried,  nominally  for  stealing  "  a  piece  of 
paper,  value  one  penny,"  being  a  check 
which  he  had  abstracted  ;  but  it  was  un- 
derstood that  his  defalcations  were  little 
short  of  ninety  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Watts  was  convicted,  and  senten- 
ced to  ten  years'  transportation.  The  poor 
wretch  was  not  of  the  heroically  villa- 
nous  mould  in  which  the  dashing  criminals 
who  came  after  him,  Robson  and  Red- 
path,  were  cast.  He  was  troubled  with 
a  conscience.  He  had  drunk  himself  in- 
to delirium  tremens ;  and  starting  from  his 
pallet  one  night  in  a  remorseful  frenzy, 
he  hanged  himself  in  the  jail. 

It  was  during  the  management  of  Al- 
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fred  Wigan  at  the  New  Olympic  that 
Frederick  Robson  began  to  be  heard  of 
again.  An  old,  and  not  a  very  clever 
farce,  by  one  of  the  Brothers  Mayhew, 
entitled  "  The  Wandering  Minstrel,"  had 
been  revived.  In  this  farce,  Robson  was 
engaged  to  play  the  part  of  Jem  Baggs, 
an  itinerant  vocalist  and  flageolet-player, 
who,  in  tattered  attire,  roams  about  from 
town  to  town,  making  the  air  hideous  with 
his  performances.  The  part  was  a  paltry 
one,  and  Robson,  who  had  been  engaged 
mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  manager's 
wife,  a  very  shrewd  and  appreciative  la- 
dy, who  persisted  in  declaring  that  the 
ex  -  low  -  comedian  of  the  Grecian  had 
"  something  in  him,"  eked  it  out  by  sing- 
ing an  absurd  ditty  called  "  Vilikins  and 
his  Dinah."  The  words  and  the  air  of 
"  Vilikins  "  were,  if  not  literally  as  old 
as  the  hills,  considerably  older  than  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  story  told 
in  the  ballad,  of  a  father's  cruelty,  a 
daughter's  anguish,  a  sweetheart's  de- 
spair, and  the  ultimate  suicide  of  both 
the  lovers,  is,  albeit  couched  in  uncouth 
and  grotesque  language,  as  pathetic  as 
the  tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Rob- 
son  gave  every  stanza  a  nonsensical  re- 
frain of  "  Right  tooral  lol  looral,  right 
tooral  lol  lay."  At  times,  when  his  audi- 
ence was  convulsed  with  merriment,  he 
would  come  to  a  halt,  and  gravely  ob- 
serve, "  This  is  not  a  comic  song"  ;  but 
London  was  soon  unanimous  that  such 
exquisite  comicality  had  not  been  heard 
for  many  a  long  year.  "  Vilikins  and  his 
Dinah  "  created  a  furore.  My  country- 
men are  always  going  mad  about  some- 
thing ;  and  Englishmen  and  Englishwom- 
en all  agreed  to  go  crazy  about  "  Vili- 
kins." "  Right  tooral  lol  looral  "  was  on 
every  lip.  Robson's  portrait  as  Jem  Baggs 
was  in  every  shop-window.  A  newspa- 
per began  an  editorial  with  the  first  line 
in  "  Vilikins,"  — 

"  It 's  of  a  liquor-merchant  who  in  London  did 
dwell." 

A  Judge  of  Assize  absolutely  fined  the 
High  Sheriff  of  a  county  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  mingled  contempt  shown 
in  neglecting  to  provide  him  with  an  es- 
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cort  of  javelin-men  and  introducing  the 
irrepressible  "  Right  tooral  lol  looral " 
into  a  speech  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  circuit.  .  Nor  was  the  song  all  that  was 
wonderful  in  Jem  Baggs.  His  "  make- 
up "  was  superb.  The  comic  genius  of 
Robson  asserted  itself  in  an  inimitable 
lagging  gait,  an  unequalled  snivel,  a  coat 
and  pantaloons  every  patch  on  and  ev- 
ery rent  in  which  were  artistic,  and  a  hat 
inconceivably  battered,  crunched,  and 
bulged  out  of  normal,  and  into  preternat- 
ural shape. 

New  triumphs  awaited  him.  In  the 
burlesque  of  "  The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  he 
showed  a  mastery  of  the  grotesque  which 
approached  the  terrible.  Years  before, 
in  Macbeth,  he  had  personated  a  red- 
headed, fire  -  eating,  whiskey  -  drinking 
Scotchman,  —  and  in  Shylock,  a  servile, 
fawning,  obsequious,  yet,  when  emergen- 
cy arose,  a  passionate  and  vindictive  Jew. 
In  the  Yellow  Dwarf  he  was  the  jaun- 
diced embodiment  of  a  spirit  of  Oriental 
evil :  crafty,  malevolent,  greedy,  insatiate, 
—  full  of  mockery,  mimicry,  lubricity, 
and  spite,— an  Afrit,  a  Djinn.  a  Ghoul,  a 
spawn  of  Sheitan.  How  that  monstrous 
orange-tawny  head  grinned  and  wagged ! 
How  those  flaps  of  ears  were  projected 
,  forwards,  like  unto  those  of  a  dog  !  How 
balefully  those  atrabilious  eyes  glistened  ! 
You  laughed,  and  yet  you  shuddered. 
He  spoke  in  mere  doggerel  and  slang.  He 
sang  trumpery  songs  to  negro  melodies. 
He  danced  the  Lancashire  clog-hornpipe ; 
lie  rattled  out  puns  and  conundrums ; 
yet  did  he  contrive  to  infuse  into  all  this 
mummery  and  buffoonery,  into  this  sal- 
magundi of  the  incongruous  and  the  outre, 
an  unmistakably  tragic  element, — an  ele- 
ment of  depth  and  strength  and  pas- 
sion, and  almost  of  sublimity.  The  moun- 
tebank became  inspired.  The  Jack  Pud- 
ding suddenly  drew  the  cothurnus  over 
his  clogs.  You  were  awe-stricken  by  the 
intensity,  the  vehemence,  he  threw  into 
the  mean  balderdash  of  the  burlesque- 
monger.  These  qualities  were  even  more 
apparent  in  his  subsequent  personation  of 
Medea,  in  Robert  Brough's  parody  of  the 
Franco  -  Italian  tragedy.  The  love,  the 


hate,  the  scorn,  of  the  abandoned  wife 
of  Jason,  the  diabolic  loathing  in  which 
she  holds  Creusa,  the  tigerish  affection 
with  which  she  regards  the  children  whom 
she  is  afterwards  to  slay, — all  these  were 
portrayed  by  Robson,  through  the  medi- 
um, be  it  always  remembered,  of  dogger- 
el and  slang,  with  astonishing  force-  and 
vigor.  The  original  Medea,  the  great 
Ristori  herself,  came  to  see  Robson,  and 
was  delighted  with  and  amazed  at  him. 
She  scarcely  understood  two  words  of 
English,  but  the  actor's  genius  struck  her 
home  through  the  bull's -hide  target  of 
an  unknown  tongue.  "  Uomo  straordina- 
rio  !  "  she  went  away  saying. 

I  have  anticipated  the  order  of  his  suc- 
cesses, but  at  this  distance  of  time  and 
places  I  can  keep  no  chronological  count 
of  them.  Robson  has  always  alternated 
the  serio-comic  burlesque  with  pure  farce, 
and  after  Jem  Baggs  his  brightest  hits 
have  been  in  the  deaf  ostler  in  "  Boots  at 
the  Swan  "  and  the  discharged  criminal 
in  "Retained  for  the  Defence."  In  the 
burlesque  of  "  Masaniello,"  he  had  an 
opportunity — which  some  thought  would 
prove  a  magnificent  one  to  him — of  show- 
ing the  grotesque  side  of  insanity  ;  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  part  seemed 
distasteful  to  him.  It  may  have  been  re- 
pugnant to  his  eminently  sensitive  spirit 
to  exhibit  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
most  dreadful  of  human  infirmities.  A 
peste,fame,  bello,  et  dementia  libera  nos, 
Domine  !  Perhaps  the  piece  itself  was 
weak.  At  all  events,  "Masaniello"  had 
but  a  brief  run.  A  drunken  man,  a  jeal- 
ous man,  a  deaf  man,  a  fool,  a  vagabond, 
a  demon,  a  tyrant,  Robson  could  marvel- 
lously depict :  in  the  crazy  Neapolitan 
fisherman  he  either  failed  or  was  unwill- 
ing to  excel.  I  had  been  for  a  long  peri- 
od extremely  solicitous  to  see  Robson  un- 
dertake the  part  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in 
"  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts."  You 
know  that  Sir  Giles,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  obliterated  deed,  goes  stark  star- 
ing mad.  I  should  have  wished  to  see 
him  assume  Edmund  Kean's  own  char- 
acter in  the  real  play  itself ;  but  Robson 
was  nervous  of  venturing  on  a  purely 
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"  legitimate  "  role.  I  was  half  persuaded 
to  write  a  burlesque  on  "  A  New  Way  to 
pay  Old  Debts,"  and  Robson  had  prom- 
ised to  do  his  very  best  with  Sir  Giles  ; 
but  a  feeling,  half  of  laziness,  and  half  of 
reverence  for  the  fine  old  drama,  came 
over  me,  and  I  never  got  farther  than 
the  first  scene. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  foremost  dram- 
atists in  London  thought  they  could  dis- 
cern in  Robson  latent  characteristics  of  a 
nature  far  more  elevated  than  those  which 
his  previous  performances  had  brought 
into  play.  It  was  decided  by  those  who 
had  a  right  to  render  an  authoritative 
verdict,  that  he  would  shine  best  in  that 
which  we  call  the  "  domestic  drama." 
Here  it  was  thought  his  broad  fun,  rus- 
tic waggery,  and  curious  mastery  of  pro- 
vincial dialect  might  admirably  contrast 
with  the  melodramatic  intensity,  and  the 
homely,  but  touching  pathos  of  which  in 
so  eminent  a  degree  he  was  the  master. 
Hence  the  dramas,  written  expressly  and 
deliberately  to  his  measure  and  capacity, 
of  "  Daddy  Hardacre,"  "  The  Porter's 
Knot,"  and  "The  Chimney  -  Corner." 
When  I  say  written,  I  mean,  of  course, 
translated.  Our  foremost  dramatists  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  borrow  from  the  French ; 
but,  like  the  gypsies,  they  so  skilfully  mu- 
tilate the  children  they  have  stolen,  that 
the  theft  becomes  almost  impossible  to  de- 
tect. Not  one  person  in  five  hundred,  for 
instance,  would  discover  at  first  sight 
that  a  play  so  apparently  English  in  con- 
ception and  structure  as  the  "  Ticket-of- 
Leave  Man  "  is,  in  reality,  a  translation 
from  the  French. 

The  success  achieved  by  Robson  in  the 
dramas  I  have  named  was  extended,  and 
was  genuine.  In  Daddy  Hardacre,  a 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  usurer  in  Bal- 
zac's "  Eugenie  Grandet,"  he  was  tre- 
mendous. It  made  me  more  than  ever 
wishful  to  see  him  in  the  griping,  ruthless 
Overreach,  foiled  at  last  in  his  wicked 
ambition  and  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  document  by  which  he 
thought  to  satisfy  his  lust  of  gain.  Mo- 
liere's  Avare  I  thought  he  would  have 
acted  wonderfully;  Ben  Jonson's  Vol- 


pone,  in  "  The  Fox,"  he  would  surely  have 
understood,  and  powerfully  rendered.  In 
the  devoted  father  of  "  The  Porter's  Knot " 
he  was  likewise  most  excellent :  quiet,  un- 
affected, unobtrusive,  never  forcing  sen- 
timent upon  you,  never  obtaining  tears 
by  false  pretences,  but  throughout  solid, 
sterling,  natural,  admirable.  I  came  at 
last,  however,  to  the  conviction,  that, 
marked  as  was  the  distinction  gained  by 
'this  good  actor  in  parts  such  as  these, 
and  as  the  lighthouse-keeper  —  the  char- 
acter originally  sustained  in  private  by 
Charles  Dickens  —  in  Wilkie  Collins's 
play,  domestic  drama  was  not  \Asforte ; 
or,  rather,  that  it  was  not  his  fortissimo. 
In  fantastic  burlesque,  in  the  comic  -  ter- 
rible, he  was  unrivalled  and  inimitable. 
In  the  domestic  drama  he  could  hardly 
be  surpassed,  but  he  might  be  approach- 
ed. Webster,  Emery,  Addison,  could 
play  Daddy  Hardacre,  or  the  father  iu 
"  The  Porter's  Knot "  ;  but  none  but  him- 
self could  at  once  awe  and  convulse  in 
Medea  and  the  Yellow  Dwarf.  These 
domestic  dramas  interested,  however,  as 
much  by  their  subject  as  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  acting.  Moreover,  the  public 
are  apt  sometimes  to  grow  weary  of  bur- 
lesques, —  their  eternal  grimacing  and 
word  -  torturing  and  negro  -  singing  and 
dancing.  Themes  for  parody  become 
exhausted,  and,  without  long  surcease, 
would  not  bear  repetition.  You  may 
grow  puns,  like  tobacco,  until  the  soil 
is  utterly  worn  out.  The  burlesque-writ- 
ers, too,  exhibited  signs  of  weariness  and 
feebleness.  Planche  retired  into  the 
Heralds'  College.  The  cleverest  of  the 
Broughs  died.  His  surviving  brother 
was  stupid.  Talfourd  went  to  the  law 
before  he  found  an  early  grave.  Hale 
went  to  India.  The  younger  genera- 
tion were  scarcely  fit  to  write  panto- 
mimes, and  it  was  not  always  Christmas. 
Besides,  Robson  had  become  a  mana- 
ger, and  thought,  perhaps,  that  weightier 
parts  became  him.  In  copartnership  with 
Mr.  Emden,  he  had  succeeded  Alfred 
Wigan  as  lessee  of  the  Olympic,  and 
there  I  hope  he  has  realized  a  fortune. 
But  whenever  his  brief  vacations  occur- 
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red,  and  actor-like  he  proceeded  to  turn 
them  into  gold  by  devoting  to  perform- 
ances in  country-theatres  those  days  and 
nights  which  should  properly  have  been 
given  to  rest  and  peace,  he  proved  faith- 
ful to  his  old  loves,  and  Jem  Baggs  and 
Boots  at  the  Swan,  Medea  and  the  Yel- 
low Dwarf,  continued  to  be  his  favorite 
parts. 

The  popularity  attained  in  England 
by  this  most  remarkable  of  modern  act- 
ors has  never,  since  the  public  were  first 
aware  of  his  qualities,  decreased.  Robson 
is  always  sure  to  draw.  The  nights  of  his 
playing,  or  of  his  non-playing,  at  the 
Olympic,  are  as  sure  a  gauge  of  the  re- 
ceipts as  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  are  of  the 
variations  of  the  temperature.  A  month's 
absence  of  Robson  from  London  always 
brought  about  an  alarming  depletion  in 
the  Olympic  treasury.  Unhappily,  these 
absences  have  of  late  years  become  more 
frequent,  and  more  and  more  prolong- 
ed. The  health  of  the  great  tragi-come- 
dian  has  gradually  failed  him.  I  have 
been  for  a  long  period  without  news  from 
him ;  but  I  much  fear  that  the  heyday 
of  his  health  and  strength  is  past.  The 
errors  which  made  Edmund  Kean,  in 
.the  prime  of  life,  a  shattered  wreck,  can- 
not be  brought  home  to  Frederick  Rob- 
son.  Rumors,  the  wildest  and  the  wick- 
edest, have  been  circulated  about  him, 
as  about  every  other  public  man ;  but,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
they  are  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 
Don  Basilio,  in  Beaumarchais's  play, 
might  have  added  some  very  pregnant 
advice  to  his  memorable  counsel,  "  Calom- 
niez,  calomniez,  il  en  resultera  toujours 
quelque  chose."  He  should  have  taught 
the  world  —  if  the  world  wants  teaching 
—  lioio  to  calumniate.  The  following 
recipe  will  be  found,  I  think,  infallible. 
If  your  enemy  be  a  man  of  studious  and 
retired  habits,  hint  that  he  has  gone 
mad ;  if  you  see  him  alone  at  a  theatre 
or  at  church,  report  that  he  is  separated 
from  his  wife ;  and  in  any  case,  declare 
that  he  drinks.  He  can't  disprove  it.  If 
he  drinks  water  out-of-doors,  he  may  drink 


like  a  fish  at  home.  If  he  walks  straight 
on  the  street,  he  may  reel  in  the  parlor. 

Thus,  scores  of  times,  the  gossip-mon- 
gers of  English  provincial  papers  —  the 
legion  of  "  our  own  correspondents,"  who 
are  a  nuisance  and  a  curse  to  reputable 
society,  wherever  that  society  is  to  be 
found  —  have  attributed  the  vacillating 
health  and  the  intermittent  retirements 
from  the  stage  of  the  great  actor  to  an 
over-fondness  for  brandy-and-water.  The 
sorrowful  secret  of  all  this  is,  I  appre- 
hend, that  poor  Robson  has  for  years 
been  overworking  himself, — and  that  lat- 
terly prosperity  has  laid  as  heavy  a  tax 
upon  his  time  and  energy  as  necessity 
imposed  upon  them  when  he  was  young. 
Dame  Fortune,  whether  she  smile,  or 
whether  she  frown,  never  ceases  to  be 
a  despot.  Over  Dives  and  over  Laz- 
arus she  equally  tyrannizes.  In  wealth 
and  in  poverty  does  she  exact  the  pound 
of  flesh  or  the  pound  of  soul.  There  are 
seasons  in  a  man's  life  when  Fortune 
with  a  radiant  savageness  cries  out  to 
him,  "  Confound  you !  you  shall  make 
fifty  thousand  a  year " ;  and  she  drives 
him  onward  to  the  goal  quite  as  re- 
morselessly as  ever  slave -owner  drove 
negro  into  a  rice -ground.  The  whip 
that  is  made  of  golden  wire  hurte 
quite  as  much,  I  opine,  as  the  cowhide. 
And  when,  at  last,  the  fortunate  man 
cries  out,  "  I  am  rich,  I  have  enough, 
Sat  me  lusistis,  ludlte  nunc  alias,  I  will 
work  and  fret  myself  no  more,  I  will 
retire  on  my  dividends,  and  sit  me  down 
under  my  own  fig-tree,"  —  Fortune  dis- 
misses him  with  a  sneer :  "  Retire,  if  you 
like  ! "  cries  the  implacable,  "  but  take 
hypochondria  and  ennui,  take  gout  and 
the  palsy,  with  you." 

I  should  be  infinitely  rejoiced  to  hear, 
when  I  go  back,  that  Robson  is  once 
more  a  hale  ami  valid  man.  It  is  the 
tritest  of  platitudes  to  say  that  he  could 
ill  be  spared  by  the  English  stage.  We 
never  can  spare  a  good  actor.  As  well 
can  we  spare  a  good  book  or  a  good  pic- 
ture. But  there  would  be  much  cause 
for  gratulation,  if  Robson  were  spared, 
ere  his  powers  definitively  decline,  to 
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visit  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
ean  people  ought  to  see  Robson.  They 
have  had  our  tragedians,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  They  have  filled  the  pock- 
ets of  William  Macready  and  of  Charles 
Kean  with  dollars.  They  have  heard 
our  men-singers  and  our  women-singers, 
— the  birds  that  can  sing,  and  the  birds 
that  can't  sing,  but  will  sing.  The  most 
notable  of  our  drolls,  Buckstone  and 
Keeley,  have  been  here,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome.  But  Robson 
has  hitherto  been  lacking  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  That  he  would  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  theatrical 
public  of  America  I  cannot  for  one  in- 
stant doubt.  It  is  given  to  England  to 
produce  eccentrics,  but  for  other  nations 
to  understand  them  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish do.  The  Germans  are  better  crit- 
ics of  the  satire  of  Hogarth,  the  French 
of  the  humor  of  Sterne,  and  the  Amer- 
icans of  the  philosophy  of  Shakspeare, 
than  we  to  whose  country  those  illustri- 
ous belong.  In  Boston,  in  New  -York, 
in  Philadelphia,  crowded  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences  would,  I  venture  to  fore- 
tell, hang  on  the  utterances  of  Robson, 
and  expound  to  their  own  entire  satis- 
faction his  most  eloquent  by -play,  his 
subtlest  gestures.  It  would  be  idle,  in 
the  endeavor  to  give  him  something  like 
a  palpable  aspect  to  people  who  have 
never  seen  him,  to  compare  him  with 
other  great  actors  yet  extant,  or  who 
have  gone  before.  In  his  bursts  of  pas- 
sion, in  his  vehement  soliloquies,  in  the 
soul-harrowing  force  of  his  simulated  in- 
vective, he  is  said  to  resemble  Edmund 
Kean ;  but  how  are  you  to  judge  of  an 
actor  who  in  his  comic  moments  cer- 
tainly approaches  the  image  we  have 
formed  to  ourselves  of  Munden  and  Dow- 
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ton,  of  Bannister  and  Suett?  To  say 
that  he  is  a  Genius,  and  the  Prince  of 
Eccentrics,  is  perhaps  the  only  way  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  criticism  in  his 
instance. 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Rob- 
son,  off  the  stage,  is  one  of  the  mildest, 
modestest,  most  unassuming  of  men. 
Painfully  nervous  he  always  was.  I  re- 
member, a  dozen  years  since,  and  when 
I  was  personally  unacquainted  with  him, 
writing  in  some  London  newspaper  a 
eulogistic  criticism  on  one  of  his  per- 
formances. I  learned  from  friends  that 
he  had  read  the  article,  and  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  deeply  grateful  to  me 
for  it.  I  just  knew  him  by  sight ;  but  for 
months  afterwards,  if  I  met  him  in  the 
street,  he  used  to  blush  crimson,  and 
made  as  sudden  a  retreat  round  the  near- 
est corner  as  was  possible.  He  said  af- 
terwards that  he  had  n't  the  courage  to 
thank  me.  I  brought  him  to  bay  at  last, 
and  came  to  know  him  very  well ;  and 
then  I  discovered  how  the  nervousness, 
the  bashfulness,  the  mauvaise  honte,  which 
made  him  so  shy  and  retiring  in  private, 
stood  him  in  wonderful  stead  on  the  stage. 
The  nervous  man  became  the  fretful  and 
capricious  tyrant  of  mock  tragedy ;  the 
bashful  man  warmed  at  the  foot-lights 
with  passion  and  power.  The  manner 
which  in  society  was  a  drawback  and  a 
defect  became  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art 
a  charm  and  an  excellence.  What  new 
parts  may  be  created  for  Robson,  and 
how  he  will  acquit  himself  in  them,  I  can- 
not presume  to  prophesy ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  has  already  done  enough  to 
win  for  himself  in  the  temple  of  dramatic 
fame  a  niche  all  the  more  to  be  envied, 
as  its  form  and  pattern  must  be,  like  its 
occupant,  unprecedented  and  original. 
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THERE  are  phenomena  in  Nature  which 
give  the  clue  to  so  many  of  its  myste- 
ries that  their  correct  interpretation  leads 
at  once  to  the  broadest  generalizations 
and  to  the  rapid  advance  of  science  in 
new  directions.  The  explanation  of  one 
very  local  and  limited  problem  may  clear 
up  many  collateral  ones,  since  its  solu- 
tion includes  the  answer  to  a  whole  set  of 
kindred  inquiries.  The  "  parallel  roads  " 
of  Glen  Roy  offer  such  a  problem.  For 
half  a  century  they  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  patient  investigation  and  the 
boldest  speculation.  To  them  natural 
philosophers  have  returned  again  and 
again  to  test  their  theories,  and  until 
they  are  fully  understood  no  steady  or 
permanent  advance  can  be  made  in  the 
various  views  which  they  have  suggested 
to  different  observers.  The  theory  of  the 
formation  of  lakes  by  barriers,  presented 
by  McCulloch  and  Sir  T.  Lauder-Dick, 
that  of  continental  upheavals  and  sub- 
sidences, advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
and  Charles  Darwin,  that  of  inundations 
by  great  floods,  maintained  by  Professor 
,  H.  D.  Rogers  and  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, that  of  glacial  action,  brought  for- 
ward by  myself,  have  been  duly  discuss- 
ed with  reference  to  this  difficult  case ; 
all  have  found  their  advocates,  all  have 
met  with  warm  opposition,  and  the  mat- 
ter still  remains  a  mooted  point ;  but  the 
one  of  all  these  theories' which  shall  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  repeated  examina- 
tion and  be  eventually  accepted  will  ex- 
plain many  a  problem  besides  the  one  it 
was  meant  to  solve,  and  lead  to  farther 
progress  in  other  directions. 

I  propose  here  to  reconsider  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  to  present  anew  my  own 
explanation  of  them,  now  more  than 
twenty  years  old,  but  which  I  have  nev- 
er had  an  opportunity  of  publishing  in 
detail  under  a  popular  form,  though  it 
appeared  in  the  scientific  journals  of  the 
day. 

Before  considering,  however,  the  phe- 


nomena of  Glen  Roy,  or  the  special  gla- 
cial areas  scattered  over  Scotland  and 
the  other  British  Isles,  let  us  see  what 
general  evidence  we  have  that  glaciers 
ever  existed  at  all  in  that  realm.  The 
reader  will  pardon  me,  if,  at  the  risk 
of  repetition,  I  sum  up  here  the  indica- 
tions which,  from  our  knowledge  of  gla- 
ciers as  they  at  present  exist,  must  be 
admitted,  wherever  they  are  found,  as 
proof  of  their  former  existence.  Such 
a  summary  may  serve  also  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  would  look  for  glacial  traces 
where  they  have  not  hitherto  been  sought. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  consider 
the  singular  abrasion  of  the  surfaces  over 
which  the  glacier  has  moved,  quite  unlike 
that  produced  by  the  action  of  water. 
We  have  seen  that  such  surfaces,  wher- 
ever the  glacier  -  marks  have  not  been 
erased  by  some  subsequent  action,  have 
several  unfailing  characteristics  :  they 
are  highly  polished,  and  they  are  also 
marked  with  scratches  or  fine  strife, 
with  grooves  and  deeper  furrows.  Where 
best  preserved,  the  smooth  surfaces  are 
shining ;  they  have  a  lustre  like  stone 
or  marble  artificially  polished  by  the 
combined  friction  and  pressure  of  some 
harder  material  than  itself  until  all  its 
inequalities  have  been  completely  lev- 
elled and  its  surface  has  become  glossy. 
Any  marble  mantel -piece  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  glacier- 
worn  surface. 

The  levelling  and  abrading  action  of 
water  on  rock  has  an  entirely  different 
character.  Tides  or  currents  driven  pow- 
erfully and  constantly  against  a  rocky 
shore,  and  bringing  with  them  hard  mate- 
rials, may  produce  blunt,  smooth  surfaces, 
such  as  the  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer  on 
stone  would  cause ;  but  they  never  bring 
it  to  a  high  polish,  because,  the  grinding 
materials  not  being  held  steadily  down, 
in  firm,  permanent  contact  with  the 
rocky  surfaces  against  which  they  move, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  glacier,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  dashed  to  and  fro,  they 
strike  and  rebound,  making  a  succes- 
sion of  blows,  but  never  a  continuous,  un- 
interrupted pressure  and  friction.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  marks  made  on 
rocky  shores  against  which  loose  ma- 
terials are  driven  by  water  -  currents. 
They  are  separate,  disconnected,  frag- 
mentary ;  whereas  the  lines  drawn  by 
the  hard  materials  set  in  the  glacier, 
whether  light  and  fine  or  strong  and 
deep,  are  continuous,  often  unbroken 
for  long  distances,  and  rectilinear.  In- 
deed, we  have  seen  *  that  we  have  beneath 
every  glacier  a  complete  apparatus  adapt- 
ed to  all  the  results  described  above.  In 
the  softer  fragments  ground  to  the  finest 
powder  under  the  incumbent  mass  we 
have  a  polishing  paste ;  in  the  hard  ma- 
terials set  in  that  paste,  whether  pebbles, 
or  angular  rocky  fragments  of  different 
sizes,  or  grains  of  sand,  we  have  the  va- 
rious graving  instruments  by  which  the 
finer  or  coarser  lines  are  drawn.  Not 
only  are  these  lines  frequently  uninter- 
rupted for  a  distance  of  many  yards,  but 
they  are  also  parallel,  except  when  some 
change  takes  place  in  the  thickness  of 
the  ice,  which  may  slightly  modify  the 
trend  of  the  mass,  or  where  lines  in  a 
variety  of  directions  are  produced  by 
the  intermittent  action  of  separate  gla- 
ciers running  successively  at  different 
angles  over  the  same  surfaces.  The 
deeper  grooves  sometimes  present  a  suc- 
cession of  short  staccato  touches,  just  as 
when  one  presses  the  finger  vertically 
along  some  surface  where  the  resistance 
is  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  action  with- 
out actually  stopping  it,— a  kind  of  grat- 
ing motion,  showing  how  firmly  the  in- 
strument which  produced  it  must  have 
been  held  in  the  moving  mass.  No  cur- 
rents or  sudden  freshets  carrying  hard 
materials  with  them,  even  moving  along 
straight  paths  down  hill-sides  or  moun- 
tain -  slopes,  have  ever  been  known  to 
draw  any  such  lines.  They  could  be 
made  only  by  some  instrument  held  fast 
as  in  a  vice  by  the  moving  power.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  occasionally  produced 
*  See  January  No.,  p.  61. 


by  the  drag  of  a  wheel  grating  over  racks 
covered  with  loose  materials. 

It  has  been  said  that  grounded  ice 
or  icebergs  floating  along  a  rocky  shore 
might  produce  similar  marks ;  but  they 
will  chiefly  be  at  the  level  of  high-water 
mark,  and,  if  grounded,  they  will  trend 
in  various  directions,  owing  to  the  rock- 
ing or  rotating  movement  of  the  ice- 
berg. It  has  also  been  urged,  that,  with- 
out admitting  any  general  glacier-period, 
icebergs  and  floating  ice  from  more  north- 
ern latitudes  might  account  for  the  ex- 
tensive transportation  of  the  loose  ma- 
terials scattered  in  a  continuous  sheet 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  amount 
of  debris  of  all  sorts  is  carried  to  great 
distances  by  floating  ice ;  where  their 
presence  is  due  to  this  cause,  however, 
they  are  everywhere  stranded  along  the 
shore  or  dropped  to  the  sea-bottom.  Large 
boulders  are  frequently  left  by  the  ice 
along  the  New-England  coast,  and  we 
shall  trace  them  hereafter  among  the 
sand-dunes  of  Cape  Cod.  But  before 
it  can  be  admitted  that  the  drift-phenom- 
ena, and  the  polished  and  engraved  sur- 
faces with  which  they  are  everywhere 
intimately  associated,  are  owing  to  float- 
ing ice  or  icebergs,  it  must  be  shown  that 
all  these  appearances  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  agency  moving  from  the 
sea-board  towards  the  land,  and  extend- 
ing up  to  the  very  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  else  that  all  the  countries  ex- 
hibiting glacial  phenomena  have  been 
sunk  below  the  'ocean  to  the  greatest 
height  at  which  glacier-marks  are  found, 
and  have  since  gradually  emerged  to 
their  present  level.  Now,  though  geol- 
ogists are  lavish  of  immersions  when 
something  is  to  be  accounted  for  which 
they  cannot  otherwise  explain,  and  a 
fresh  baptism  of  old  Mother  Earth  is 
made  to  wash  away  many  obstacles  to 
scientific  theories,  yet  the  common  sense 
of  the  world  will  hardly  admit  the  latter 
assumption  without  positive  proof,  and 
all  the  evidence  of  the  kind  we  have,  at 
the  period  under  consideration,  indicate* 
only  a  comparatively  slight  change  of  rel- 
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ative  level  between  sea  and  land  with- 
in a  narrow  belt  along  the  shores ;  and 
even  this  is  shown  to  be  posterior,  not 
anterior,  to  the  glacial  phenomena.  As 
to  the  supposition  that  the  motion  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  all 
the  facts  are  against  it,  since  the  whole 
trend  of  these  phenomena  is  from  inland 
centres  toward  the  shore,  instead  of  be- 
ing from  the  coast  upward. 

Certainly,  no  one  familiar  with  the 
facts  could  suppose  that  floating  ice  or 
icebergs  had  abraded,  polished,  and  fur- 
rowed the  bottom  of  narrow  valleys  as 
we  find  them  worn,  polished,  and  grooved 
by  glaciers.  And  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  this  is  a  theory  founded  not  upon 
hypothesis,  but  upon  the  closest  compari- 
son. I  have  not  become  acquainted  with 
these  marks  in  regions  where  glaciers  no 
longer  exist,  and  made  a  theory  to  explain 
their  presence.  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
studied  them  where  they  are  in  process 
of  formation.  I  have  seen  the  glacier 
engrave  its  lines,  plough  its  grooves  and 
furrows  in  the  solid  rock,  and  polish  the 
^surfaces  over  which  it  moved,  and  was 
familiar  with  all  this  when  I  found  af- 
terwards appearances  corresponding  ex- 
actly to  those  which  I  had  investigated 
jn  the  home  of  the  present  glaciers.  I 
could  therefore  say,  and  I  think  with 
some  reason,  that  "  this  also  is  the  work 
of  the  glacier  acting  in  ancient  times  as 
it  now  acts  in  Switzerland." 

There  is  another  character  of  glacial 
action  distinguishing  it  from  any  abra- 
sions caused  by  water,  even  if  freighted 
with  a  large  amount  of  loose  materials. 
On  any  surface  over  which  water  flows 
we  shall  find  that  the  softer  materials 
have  yielded  first  and  most  completely. 
Hard  dikes  will  be  left  standing  out, 
while  softer  rocks  around  them  are  worn 
away,  —  furrows  will  be  eaten  into  more 
deeply, — fissures  will  be  widened, — clay- 
slates  will  be  wasted,  —  while  hard  sand- 
stone or  limestone  and  granite  will  show 
greater  resistance.  Not  so  with  surfaces 
over  which  the  levelling  plough  of  the 
glacier  has  passed.  Wherever  softer  and 
harder  rocks  alternate,  they  are  brought 


to  one  outline ;  where  dikes  intersect  soft- 
er rock,  they  are  cut  to  one  level  with 
it ;  where  rents  or  fissures  traverse  the 
rock,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
widened  or  scooped  out  more  deeply,  but 
their  edges  are  simply  abraded  on  one  line 
with  the  adjoining  surfaces.  Whatever  be 
the  inequality  in  the  hardness  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  rock  consists,  even^n 
the  case  of  pudding-stone,  the  surface  is 
abraded  so  evenly  as  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  a  rigid  rasp  has  moved  over 
all  the  undulations  of  the  land,  advanc- 
ing in  one  and  the  same  direction  and 
levelling  all  before  it. 

Among  the  inequalities  of  the  glacier- 
worn  surfaces  which  deserve  especial  no- 
tice, are  the  so-called  "  roclies  moutonnees." 
They  are  knolls  of  a  peculiar  appearance, 
frequent  in  the  Alps,  and  first  noticed 
by  the  illustrious  De  Saussure,  who  de- 
signated them  by  that  name,  because, 
where  they  are  numerous  and  seen  from  a 
distance,  they  resemble  the  rounded  backs 
of  a  fl<Jck  of  sheep  resting  on  the  ground. 
These  knolls-  are  the  result  of  the  pro- 
longed abrasion  of  masses  of  rocks  sep- 
arated by  deep  indentations  wide  enough 
to  be  filled  up  by  large  glaciers,  over- 
topping the  summits  of  the  intervening 
prominences,  and  passing  over  them  like 
a  river,  or  like  tide-currents  flowing  over 
a  submerged  ledge  of  rock.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  water  rushing  over  such  sunk- 
en hills  or  ledges,  adapting  itself  readily 
to  all  the  inequalities  over  which  it  flows, 
and  forming  eddies  against  the  obstacles 
in  its  course,  will  scoop  out  tortuous  fur- 
rows upon  the  bottom,  and  hollow  out 
rounded  cavities  against  the  walls,  act- 
ing especially  along  preexisting  fissures 
and  upon  the  softer  parts  of  the  rock,  — 
while  the  glacier,  moving  as  a  solid  mass, 
and  carrying  on  its  under  side  its  gigan- 
tic file  set  in  a  fine  paste,  will  in  course  of 
time  abrade  uniformly  the  angles  against 
which  it  strikes,  equalize  the  depres- 
sions between  the  prominent  masses,  and 
round  them  off  until  they  present  those 
smooth  bulging  knolls  known  as  the 
"  roches  moutonnees  "  in  the  Alps,  and 
so  characteristic  everywhere  of  gla<  ier- 
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action.  A  comparison  of  any  tide-worn 
hummock  with  such  a  glacier- worn  mound 
will  convince  the  observer  that  its  smooth 
and  evenly  rounded  surface  was  never 
produced  by  water. 

Besides  their  peculiar  form,  the  roches 
moutonnees  present  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  glacier-action  in  their  polished 
suffaces  accompanied  with  the  straight 
lines,  grooves,  and  furrows  above  describ- 
ed. But  there  are  two  circumstances 
connected  with  these  knolls  deserving 
special  notice.  They  frequently  present 
the  glacial  marks  only  on  one  side,  while 
the  opposite  side  has  all  the  irregularities 
and  roughness  of  a  hill  -  slope  not  acted 
upon  by  ice.  It  is  evident  that  the  pol- 
ished side  was  the  one  turned  towards 
the  advancing  glacier,  the  side  against 
which  the  ice  pressed  in  its  onward  move- 
ment, —  while  it  passed  over  the  other 
side,  the  lee  side  as  we  may  call  it,  with- 
out coming  in  immediate  contact  with 
it,  bridging  the  depression,  and  touching 
bottom  again  a  little  farther  on.  •  As  an 
additional  evidence  of  this. fact,  we  fre- 
quently find  on  the  lee  side  of  such 
knolls  accumulations  of  the  loose  mate- 
rials which  the  glacier  carries  with  it.  It 
is  only,  however,  when  the  knolls  are 
quite  high,  and  abrupt  enough  to  allow 
any  rigid  substance  to  bridge  over  the 
space  in  its  descent  from  the  summit  to 
the  surface  below,  that  we  find  these 
conditions ;  when  the  knolls  are  low  and 
slope  gently  downward  in  every  direc- 
tion, they  present  the  characteristic  gla- 
cier-surfaces equally  on  all  sides.  This 
circumstance  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
all  who  investigate  the  traces  of  glacier- 
action  ;  for  this  inequality  in  the  surfaces 
presented  by  the  opposite  sides  of  any 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  ice  is  often 
an  important  means  of  determining  the 
direction  of  its  motion. 

The  other  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  these  roches  moutonnees  consists  in 
the  direction  of  the  glacier  -  scratches, 
which  ascend  the  slope  to  its  summit  in 
a  direct  line  on  one  side,  while  they  de- 
viate to  the  right  and  left  on  the  other 
sides  of  the  knoll,  more  or  less  obliquely 


according  to  its  steepness.  Occasionally, 
large  boulders  may  be  found  perched  on 
the  very  summit  of  such  prominences. 
Their  position  is  inexplicable  by  the 
supposition  of  currents  as  the  cause  of 
their  transportation.  Any  current  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  boulder  to  such  a 
height  would  of  course  sweep  it  on  with 
it.  This  phenomenon  finds,  however,  an 
easy  explanation  in  the  glacial  theory. 
The  thickness  of  such  a  sheet  of  ice  is 
of  course  less  above  such  a  hill  or  mound 
than  over  the  lower  levels  adjoining  it. 
Not  only  will  the  ice  melt,  therefore,  more 
readily  at  this  spot,  but,  as  ice  is  trans- 
parent to  heat,  the  summit  of  the  promi- 
nence will  become  warmed  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  will  itself  facilitate  the 
melting  of  the  ice  above  it.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  therefore,  such  a 
spot  will  be  the  first  to  yield,  and  allow 
the  boulders  carried  on  the  back  of  the 
glacier  to  fall  into  the  hollow  thus  form- 
ed, where  they  will  rest  upon  the  pro- 
jecting, rock  left  uncovered.  This  is  no 
theoretical  explanation;  there  are  such 
cases  in  Switzerland,  where  holes  in  the 
ice  are  formed  immediately  above  the 
summit  of  hills  or  prominences  over 
which  the  glacier  passes,  and  into  which 
it  drops  its  burdens.  Of  course,  where 
the  ice  is  constantly  renewed  over  such 
a  spot  by  the  onward  progress  of  the  gla- 
cier, these  materials  may  be  carried  off 
again  ;  but  if  we  suppose  such  a  case  to 
occur  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  glacier- 
period,  when  the  ice  was  disappearing 
forever  from  such  a  spot,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  poising  of  these  large 
boulders  on  prominent  peaks  or  ledges. 
The  appearances  about  the  roches  mou- 
tonnees, especially  the  straight  scratches 
and  grooves  on  the  side  up  which  the 
ice  ascended,  have  led  to  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  mode  in  which  large  bould- 
ers are  transported  by  ice.  It  has  been 
supposed,  by  those  who,  while  they  ac- 
cepted the  glacial  theory,  were  not  whol- 
ly conversant  with  the  mode  of  action  of 
glaciers,  that,  in  passing  through  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley,  for  instance,  the  glacier 
would  take  up  large  boulders,  and,  car- 
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rying  them  along  with  it,  would  push 
them  up  such  a  slope  and  deposit  them 
on  its  summit.  It  is  true  that  large  bould- 
ers may  sometimes  be  found  in  front  of 
glaciers  among  the  materials  of  their  ter- 
minal moraines,  and  may,  upon  any  ad- 
vance of  the  glacier,  be  pushed  forward 
by  it.  But  I  know  of  no  example  of  er- 
ratic boulders  being  carried  to  consider- 
able distances  and  raised  from  lower  to 
higher  levels  by  this  means.  All  the  an- 
gular boulders  perched  upon  prominent 
rocks  must  have  fallen  upon  the  surface  of 
the  glacier  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
where  rocky  ledges  rise  above  its  surface 
and  send  down  their  broken  fragments. 
The  surface  of  any  boulder  carried  under 
the  ice,  or  pushed  along  for  any  distance  at 
its  terminus,  would  show  the  friction  and 
pressure  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remember- 
ed that  in  the  case  of  large  glaciers  low 
hills  form  no  obstacle  to  their  onward 
progress,  especially  when  the  glacier  is 
thick  enough  to  cover  them  completely, 
and  even  to  rise  far  above  them.  The 
roches  moutonnees  about  the  Grimsel  show 
that  hills  many  hundred  feet  high  have 
been  passed  over  by  the  great  glacier  of 
the  Aar,  when  it  descended  as  far  as  Mey- 
ringen,  without  having  seemingly  influ- 
enced its  onward  progress. 

But  in  enumerating  the  evidences  of 
glacier-action,  we  have  to  remember  not 
only  the  effects  produced  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  the  ice  itself,  but  also  the 
deposits  it  has  left  behind  it.  The  loose 
materials  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  may  point  as  distinctly  to  the  source 
of  their  distribution  as  does  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rocky  surfaces  on  which  they 
rest  indicate  the  different  causes  of  ab- 
rasion. In  characteristic  localities  the 
loose  materials  deposited  by  glaciers  may 
readily  be  recognized  at  first  sight,  and 
distinguished  from  water-worn  pebbles ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  distinguish  both  from 
loose  materials  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  rocks  on  the  spot, — the  latter 
always  agreeing  with  the  rocks  on  which 
they  rest,  while  the  decomposition  to 
which  they  owe  their  separation  from  the 


solid  rock  is  often  still  going  on.  Such 
debris  are  found  everywhere  about  dis- 
integrating rocks,  and  they  constantly 
mingle  with  the  loose  fragments  brought 
from  a  distance  by  various  agencies.  They 
are  found  upon  and  among  the  glacier- 
worn  pebbles,  especially  where  the  lat- 
ter have  themselves  been  disturbed  since 
their  accumulation.  They  are  also  found 
among  water-worn  pebbles,  wherever  the 
rocky  beds  of  our  rivers  or  the  rocky 
bluffs  of  our  sea-shores  crumble  down. 
In  investigating  the  character  of  loose 
materials  transported  from  greater  or  less 
distances,  either  by  the  agency  of  glaciers 
or  by  water-currents,  it  is  important  at 
the  very  outset  to  discriminate  between 
these  deposits  of  older  date  and  the  local 
accessions  mingling  with  them. 

Occasionally  we  may  have  also  to  dis- 
tinguish between  all  these  deposits  and 
the  debris  brought  down  by  land-slides^ 
or  by  sudden  freshets  transporting  to  a 
distance  a  vast  amount  of  loose  materials 
which  are  neither  ice-worn  nor  water- 
worn.  At  Rossberg,  for  instance,  in  the 
Canton  of  Schwitz,  the  land-slide  which 
buried  the  village  of  Goldau  under  a  ter- 
rific avalanche,  and  filled  a  part  of  the 
Lake  of  Lauertz,  spread  an  immense 
number  of  huge  boulders  across  the  val- 
ley, some  of  which  even  rolled  up  the 
opposite  side  to  a  considerable  height 
Many  of  these  boulders  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  erratic  boulders,  were  not 
the  aggregate  of  these  loose  materials 
traceable  to  the  hills  from  which  they 
descended.  In  this  case  water  had  no 
part  in  loosening  or  bringing  down  this 
mass  of  fragments.  They  simply  rolled 
from  the  declivity,  and  stopped  when  they 
had  exhausted  the  momentum  imparted 
to  fKem  by  their  weight.  In  the  case  of 
the  debacle  of  Bagnes,  above  Martigny, 
in  a  valley  leading  to  the  St.  Bernard, 
the  circumstances  were  very  different. 
A  glacier,  advancing  beyond  its  usual 
limits  and  rising  against  the  opposite 
mountain-slope,  dammed  up  the  waters 
of  the  torrent  and  caused  a  lake  to  be 
formed.  The  obstruction  gave  way  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  the  waters  of  the 
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lake  rushed  out,  carrying  along  with 
them  huge  boulders  and  a  mass  of  loose 
materials  of  all  sorts,  and  scattering  them 
over  the  plain  below.  Such  an  accumu- 
lation of  debris  differs  from  the  pebbles 
and  loose  fragments  found  in  river-beds. 
The  comparatively  short  distance  over 
which  they  are  carried,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  transportation,  allow  no 
time  for  the  abrasion  which  produces  the 
smooth  surfaces  of  water-worn  pebbles 
or  the  polished  and  scratched  surfaces  of 
glacier-worn  ones.  In  the  latter  case,  we 
have  seen  that  the  pebbles,  being  so  set  in 
th*e  ice  as  to  expose  only  one  side,  may  be 
only  partially  polished,  while  others,  more 
loosely  held  and  turning  in  their  sock- 
ets, may  receive  the  same  high  polish  on 
every  side.  In  such  a  case  the  lines  will 
intersect  one  another,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  position  in  which  the  stone 
has  been  held  at  different  times.  No  such 
appearances  exist  in  the  water-worn  peb- 
bles :  their  blunt  surfaces,  smoothed  and 
rounded  uniformly  by  the  action  of  the 
water  in  which  they  have  been  rolled 
or  tossed  about,  present  everywhere  the 
same  aspect. 

The  correlation  between  these  different 
loose  materials  and  the  position  in  which 
they  are  found  helps  us  also  to  detect 
their  origin.  The  loose  materials  bear- 
ing glacier-marks  are  always  found  rest- 
ing upon  surfaces  which  have  been  worn, 
abraded,  and  engraved  in  the  same  man- 
ner, while  the  water -worn  pebbles  are 
everywhere  found  resting  upon  rocks 
the  abrasion  of  which  may  be  traced  to 
water.  It  is  true  that  in  some  localities, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  gravel-pit  of  Mount 
Auburn,  near  Cambridge,  large  masses 
of  glacier -worn  pebbles  alternate  with 
beach  -  shingle ;  but  it  is  easy  to  sfiow 
that  there  was  here  a  glacier  advancing 
into  the  sea,  crowding  its  front  moraine 
and  the  materials  carried  under  it  over 
and  into  the  shingle  washed  up  by  the 
waves  upon  the  beach.  Not  infrequent- 
ly, also,  river  -  pebbles  may  be  found 
among  glacial  materials.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  where,  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  large  glaciers,  rivers  have  occu- 


pied their  beds.  Examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  seen  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
But,  besides  the  special  character  of  the 
individual  fragments,  the  true  origin  of 
any  accumulation  of  glacier-JeVw,  com- 
monly called  drift,  may  be  detected  by 
the  total  absence  of  stratification,  so  es- 
sential a  feature  in  all  water  -  deposits. 
This  absence  of  stratification  throughout 
its  mass  is,  after  all,  the  great  and  im- 
portant characteristic  of  the  drift ;  and 
though  I  have  alluded  to  it  before,  I  re- 
iterate it  here,  as  that  which  distinguish- 
es it  from  all  like  accumulations  under 
water.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling 
upon  this  point,  because  the  great  con- 
troversy among  geologists  respecting  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  sheet  of  loose 
materials  scattered  over  a  great  part  of 
the  globe  turns  upon  it.  The  debris  of 
which  the  drift  consists  are  thrown  to- 
gether pell-mell,  without  any  arrange- 
ment according  to  size  or  weight,  larger 
and  smaller  fragments  being  mixed  so 
indiscriminately  that  the  heaviest  mate- 
rials may  be  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
mass,  and  the  lightest  at  the  bottom  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  underlying 
rock,  or  the  larger  pieces  may  stand  at 
any  level  in  the  mass  of  finer  ones.  Im- 
palpable powder,  coarse  sand,  rounded, 
polished,  and  scratched  fragments  of  ev- 
ery size  are  mixed  together  in  a  homo- 
geneous paste,  in  which  the  larger  mate- 
rials are  imbedded,  to  use  a  homely,  but 
expressive  comparison,  like  raisins  and 
currants  in  a  pudding.  The  adhesive 
paste  holding  all  these  fragments  togeth- 
er is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  the  friction 
to  which  the  whole  was  subjected  under 
the  glacier,  and  which  has  worked  some 
of  the  softer  materials  into  a  kind  of  ce- 
ment. 

The  mode  of  aggregation  of  water-worn 
materials  is  very  different.  Examine  the 
shingle  along  our  beaches  :  we  find  it  so 
distributed  as  to  show  that  the  fading 
tide  -  wave  has  carried  the  lighter  mate- 
rials farther  than  the  heavier  ones,  and 
the  successive  deposits  exhibit  an  im- 
perfect cross-stratification  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  height  of  the  tide  and  the 
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direction  of  the  wind.  Moreover,  in  any 
materials  collected  under  water  we  find 
the  heavier  ones  at  the  bottom,  the  light- 
er on  the  top.  It  is  true  that  large  angu- 
lar boulders  may  occasionally  be  found 
resting  upon  beach  -  shingle,  but  their 
presence  in  such  a  connection  is  easily 
explained.  They  may  have  been  drop- 
ped there  by  floating  icebergs,  or  have 
fallen  from  crumbling  drift-cliffs. 

I  should  add,  in  speaking  of  drift-ma- 
terials, that,  while  we  find  the  large  angu- 
lar boulders  resting  above  them,  we  oc- 
casionally find  boulders  of  unusual  size 
mingled  with  them ;  but,  when  this  is  the 
case,  such  massive  fragments  are  more  or 
less  rounded,  polished,  and  marked  in  the 
same  way  as  the  smaller  pebbles,  or  as  the 
surfaces  over  which  the  glacier  has  passed. 
This  is  important  to  remember,  because, 
when  we  examine  the  drift  in  countries 
where  the  ice,  during  the  glacier-period, 
overtopped  nearly  all  the  mountains,  so 
that  few  fragments  could  fall  from  them 
upon  its  surface,  we  find  scarcely  any 
angular  boulders,  while  the  drift  is  inter- 
spersed with  larger  fragments  of  this 
character,  carried  under  the  ice,  instead 
of  on  its  back.  Another  distinction  be- 
tween water  -  worn  deposits-  and  drift 
consists  in  the  feet  that  the  former  are 
washed  clean,  while  the  latter  always  re- 
tains the  mud  gathered  during  its  jour- 
ney and  spread  throughout  its  mass. 

In  summing  up  the  glacial  evidences, 
I  must  not  omit  the  moraines,  though  I 
have  described  them  so  fully  in  a  previ- 
ous article  that  I  need  not  do  more  than 
allude  to  them  here ;  but  any  argument 
for  the  glacial  theory  which  did  not  in- 
clude these  characteristic  walls  erected 
by  glaciers  would  be  most  imperfect.  We 
need  hardly  discuss  the  theory  of  cur- 
rents with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
terminal  moraines,  extending  across  the 
valleys  from  side  to  side.  Any  current 
powerful  enough  to  bring  the  boulders  and 
debris  of  all  sorts  of  which  these  walls  are 
composed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
found  would  certainly  not  build  them  up 
with  such  regularity,  but  would  sweep 
them  away  or  scatter  them  along  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  valley.  That  this  is  actually 
the  case  is  seen  in  the  lower  course  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  there  are  no 
transverse  moraines,  while  they  are  fre- 
quent and  undisturbed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  fact,  that,  when  the  main  glacier 
had  already  retreated  considerably  up 
the  valley,  the  lateral  glaciers  from  the 
chains  of  the  Combin  and  the  Diablereta 
still  reached  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
at  a  lower  point,  and  barred  the  outlet 
of  the  waters  from  the  glaciers  above. 
A  lake  was  thus  formed,  which,  when  the 
lower  glaciers  retreated  up  the  lateral 
valleys,  swept  away  all  the  lower  trans- 
verse moraines,  and  formed  the  flat  bottom 
of  Martigny.  In  this  case,  the  moraines 
were  totally  obliterated ;  but  there  are 
many  other  instances  in  which  the  mate- 
rials have  been  only  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered over  a  wider  surface  by  currents. 
In  such  remodelled  moraines,  the  glacier- 
mud  has,  of  course,  been  more  or  less 
washed  away.  We  have  here  a  blending 
of  the  action  of  water  with  that  of  the  gla- 
cier ;  and,  indeed,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  the  colossal  glaciers  of  past 
ages  gradually  disappeared  or  retreated 
to  the  mountain  -  heights  ?  The  wasting 
ice  must  have  occasioned  immense  fresh- 
ets, the  action  of  which  we  shall  trace 
hereafter,  when  examining  the  formation 
of  our  drift-ponds,  of  our  river-beds  and 
estuaries,  as  well  as  the  river -terraces 
standing  far  above  the  present  water- 
level. 

And  now,  if  it  be  asked  how  much  of 
this  evidence  for  the  former  existence  of 
glaciers  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain, 
I  answer,  that  there  is  not  a  valley  in 
Switzerland  where  all  these  traces  are 
found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  of  the 
mountains  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  or  of 
the  lake-region  in  England.  Not  a  link 
is  wanting  to  the  chain.  Polished  sur- 
faces, traversed  by  striae,  grooves,  and  fur- 
rows, with  a  sheet  of  drift  resting  imme- 
diately upon  them,  extend  throughout  the 
realm, — the  roches  moutonnees  raise  their 
rounded  backs  from  the  ground  there  as 
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us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  local 
phenomena  connected  with  the  ancient 
extension  of  glaciers  in  this  region,  and 
especially  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy. 
Among  the  Grampian  Hills,  a  little  to 
the  northeast  of  Ben  Nevis,  lies  the  val- 
ley of  Glen  Roy,  a  winding  valley  trend- 


in  Switzerland,— transverse  moraines  bar 
their  valleys  and  lateral  ones  border  them, 
and  the  boulders  from  the  hill  -  sides  are 
scattered  over  the  plains  as  thickly  as 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  and  aro 
here  and  there  perched  upon  the  summits 
of  isolated  hills.  This  being  the  case,  let 
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ing  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and 
some  ten  miles  in  length.  Across  the 
mouth  of  this  valley,  at  right  angles  with 
it,  runs  the  valley  of  Glen  Spean,  trend- 
ing from  east  to  west,  Glen  Roy  thus 
opening  directly  at  its  southern  extremi- 
ty into  Glen  Spcan.  Around  the  walls 
of  the  Glen  Roy  valley  run  three  ter- 
races, one  above  the  other,  at  different 
heights,  like  so  many  roads  artificially 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  indeed 
they  go  by  the  name  of  the  "  parallel 
roads."  These  three  terraces,  though  in 
a  less  perfect  state  of  preservation,  aro 
repeated  for  a  short  distance  at  exactly 
the  same  levels  on  the  southern  wall  of  the 
valley  of  Glen  Spean,  just  opposite  the 
opening  of  the  Glen  Roy  valley ;  that  is, 
they  make  the  whole  circuit  of  Glen  Roy, 
stop  abruptly,  on  both  sides,  at  its  southern 
extremity,  and  reappear  again  on  the  op- 


1,  2,  3.    The  three  parallel  roads. 

posite  wall  of  Glen  Spean.  I  should  add, 
however,  that  all  three  do  not  come  to 
this  sudden  termination  ;  for  the  lowest  of 
these  terraces  turns  eastward  into  the  val- 
ley of  Glen  Spean,  following  the  whole 
curve  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  valley, 
while,  of  the  two  upper  ten-aces,  there  is 
no  trace  whatever,  nor  is  there  any  indi- 
cation that  either  of  the  three  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  western  half  of  the  valley. 
When  I  first  visited  the  region,  these  phe- 
nomena had  already  been  the  subject  of 
earnest  discussion  among  English  geolo- 
gists. The  commonly  accepted  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  was  that  these  terraces 
marked  ancient  sea-levels  at  a  time  when 
the  ocean  penetrated  much  farther  into 
the  interior,  and  Glen  Roy  and  the  ad  j< lin- 
ing valleys  wore  as  many  fiords  or  estua- 
ries. And  though  the  present  elevation  of 
the  locality  made  such  an  interpretation 
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improbable  at  first  sight,  the  first  or  highest 
of  the  terraces  being  eleven  hundred  and 
forty -four  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  the  second  eighty-two  feet  below 
the  first,  and  the  third  and  lowest  two 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  below  the  sec- 
ond, or  eight  hundred  odd  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  thought  that 
the  oscillations  of  the  land,  its  alternate 
subsidences  and  upheavals,  proved  by 
the  modern  results  of  geology  to  have 
been  so  great  and  so  frequent,  might  ac- 
count even  for  so  remarkable  a  change. 
There  are,  however,  other  objections  to 
this  theory  not  so  easily  explained  away. 
There  are  no  traces  of  organic  life  upon 
these  terraces.  If  they  were  ancient 
sea -beaches,  we  should  expect  to  find 
upon  them  the  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals, shells,  Crustacea,  and  the  like.  All 
the  explanations  given  to  lessen  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains are  futile.  Again,  why  should 
the  lower  terrace  alone  be  continued 
into  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  of 
Glen  Spean,  while  there  are  no  terraces 
at  all  in  its  western  part,  since  both  must 
have  been  as  fully  open  to  the  sea  as 
Glen  Roy  valley  itself?  This  seemed  the 
more  inexplicable  since  all  the  terraces 
exist  on  the  valley-wall  opposite  the  out- 
let of  Glen  Roy,  showing  that  this  sheet 
of  water,  wherever  it  came  from,  filled 
the  valley  itself  and  the  space  between  it 
and  the  southern  wall  of  Glen  Spean,  but 
failed  to  spread,  on  either  side  of  that 
space,  into  the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tension of  Glen  Spean.  It  is  evident, 
that,  at  the  time  the  water  filled  Glen 
Roy,  some  obstruction  blocked  the  valley 
of  Glen  Spean,  both  to  the  east  and  west, 
leaving,  however,  that  space  in  the  centre 
free  into  which  Glen  Roy  opens,  while,  by 
the  time  the  water  had  sunk  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  terrace,  one  of  these  barriers, 
that  to  the  east,  must  have  been  remov- 
ed, for  the  lowest  terrace,  as  I  have  said, 
is  continuous  throughout  the  eastern  part 
of  Glen  Spoan.* 

*  Having  enumerated  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  glacial  phenomena  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  I  throw  into  this  note  some  expla- 


Prepossesscd  as  I  was  with  the  idea  of 
glacial  agency  in  times  anterior  to  ours, 
these  phenomena  appeared  to  ine  under 

nations  which  may  render  my  views  of  the 
parallel  roads  more  intelligible,  not  to  inter- 
rupt again   the   exposition  with   details.     It 
would  be  desirable,  however,  that  the  reader 
should  first  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  localities  concerned,  before  proceed- 
ing any  further.    I  would  therefore  state  here, 
that,  in  the  wood-cut  opposite,  G.  R.  indicates 
the  valley  of  Glen  Roy,  with  the  three  parallel 
roads  marked  1,  2,  3.   Glen  Spean  is  designat- 
ed by  G.  S.,  and  the  river  flowing  at  its  bottom 
by  S.    Loch  Laggan,  out  of  which  the  River 
Spean  rises,  is  marked  L.    G.  indicates  Glen 
(Hoy,  a  little  valley  to  the  northwest  of  Glen 
Roy,  with  a  single  terrace.    Loch  Treig  is 
designated  by  T.,  Loch  Lochy  by  L.  0.,  Loch 
Arkeig  by  A.,  and  Mocldhu  Hill  by  M.,  while 
K.  indicates  Loch  Eil.      The  Great  Glen  of 
Scotland,  through  which  the  Caledonian  Canal 
runs,  extends  in  the  direction  of  L.  0.  and  E. 
The  position  of  Ben  Nevis  is  designated  by 
N.    The  dotted  area  betwen  N.  and  M.  marks 
the  place  occupied  by  the  great  glacier  of  Ben 
Nevis,  when  it  extended  as  far  as  Moeldhu; 
while  the  close  continuous  lines  in  front  of 
Loch  Treig  indicate  the  direction  of  the  gla- 
cial scratches  left  across  Glen  Spean  by  the 
glacier  of  Loch  Treig,  when  it  extended  as  far 
as  the  eastern  termination  of  the  two  upper 
terraces.    It  ought  to  be  remembered,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the 
Spean,  as  well  as  that  of  Glen  Roy,  is  occupied 
by  loose  materials,  partly  drift,  that  is,  mate- 
rials acted  upon  by  glaciers,  and  partly  de- 
composed fragments  of  rocks  brought  down 
by  the  torrents,  greatly  impeding  the  observa- 
tion of  the  polished  surfaces.    The  river-bed 
is  cut  through  this  deposit,  and  here  and  there 
through   the  underlying   rock.     Besides   tho 
parallel  roads,  there  are   also   peculiar  accu- 
mulations of  loose  materials  in  Glen  Roy  and 
Glen  Spean,  more  particularly  connected  with 
the  lowest  terrace,  which  Mr.  Darwin  and  Pro- 
fessor Jamieson  have  shown  to  be  little  deltas 
formed  during  the  existence  of  the  lake  of  Glen 
Roy  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullies  intersecting  the 
shelves  of  the  upper  roads.    The  outlet  for  the 
water  at  the  period  during  which  the  second 
terrace  was  formed,  not  known  when  I  visited 
Glen  Roy,  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Milne- 
Holme,  and  also  observed  by  Professor  Jamie- 
sou.     During  the  formation  of  the  upper  ter- 
race, the  waters  escaped  through  the  western- 
most tributary  of  the  River  Spey,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  wood- 
cut, and  during  that  of  the  lowest  terrace,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Loch  Laggan,  also  through 
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a  new  aspect.  I  found  the  bottom  of  Glen 
Spean  so  worn  by  glacial  action  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  must 
have  been  the  bed  of  a  great  glacier,  and 
Dr.  Buckland  fully  concurred  with  me  in 
this  impression.  Indeed,  the  face  of  the 
country  throughout  that  region  presents 
not  only  the  glacier  -  marks  in  great  per- 
fection, but  other  evidences  of  the  ancient 
presence  of  glaciers.  There  are  moraines 
at  the  lower  end  of  Glen  Spean,  remod- 
elled, it  is  true,  by  the  action  of  currents, 
but  still  retaining  enough  of  their  ancient 
character  to  be  easily  recognized ;  and 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  roches 
moutonne'es  I  have  seen  in  Scotland  are 
to  be  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Loch  Treig,  a  lateral  valley  opening 
into  Glen  Spean  on  its  southern  side,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  parallel 
roads  of  Glen  Roy.  These  roches  mou- 
tonne'es may  very  fairly  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  Grimsel,  and  exhibit  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Alpine  ones. 
One  of  them,  lying  on  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  where  it  opens  into  Glen 
Spean,  is  crossed  by  a  trap  -  dike.  The 
general  surface  of  the  hill,  consisting  of 
rather  soft  mica,  has  been  slightly  worn 
down  by  atmospheric  agencies,  so  that 
the  dike  stands  out  some  three  -  quarters 
of  an  inch  above  it.  On  the  dike,  how- 
ever, the  glacier  -  marks  extend  for  its 
whole  length  in  great  perfection,  while 
they  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
surrounding  surfaces,  so  as  to  leave  the 
dike  thus  standing  out  in  full  relief.  This 
is  an  instructive  case,  showing  how  little 
disintegration  has  gone  on  since  the  drift- 
period.  All  the  currents  that  have  swept 

the  valley  of  the  Spey.  The  state  of  pres- 
ervation of  the  parallel  roads  is  such  as  to 
prove  that  no  disturbance  of  any  importance 
can  have  taken  place  in  the  country  since  they 
were  formed.  Far  from  believing,  therefore, 
that  these  remarkable  shelves  are  ancient  sea- 
beaches,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that,  had 
the  area  occupied  by  them  been  submerged 
only  for  a  few  days,  under  an  ocean  rising  and 
falling  for  several  feet  with  even'  tide,  no  ves- 
tige would  have  been  left  of  their  former  exist- 
ence. 


over  it,  all  the  rains  that  have  beaten  upon 
it,  have  not  worn  away  one  inch  from  the 
original  surface  of  the  hill.  I  have  ob- 
served many  other  roches  moutonne'es  in 
Scotland,  especially  about  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Fyne,  and  Loch 
Etive.  In  fact,  they  may  be  found  in 
almost  all  the  glens  of  Scotland,  in  the 
lake-region  of  England,  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  Wales  and  Ireland. 

Following  the  glacial  indications  wher- 
ever we  could  find  them  in  the  country 
about  Glen  Roy,  it  became  evident  to 
me  that  the  whole  western  range  of  the 
Grampian  Hills  had  once  been  a  great 
centre  of  glacieVs,  that  they  had  come 
down  toward  Glen  Spean  through  all 
the  valleys  on  the  mountain-slopes  to  the 
north  and  south  of  it,  so  that  this  valley 
had  become,  as  it  were,  the  great  drain- 
age-bed for  the  masses  of  ice  thus  poured 
into  it  laterally,  and  moving  down  the 
valley  from  east  to  west  as  one  im- 
mense glacier.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that,  at  the  breaking-up  of  the  great  sheet 
of  ice  which,  if  my  view  of  the  case  is 
correct,  must  have  covered  the  whole 
country  at  this  time,  the  ice  would  yield 
more  readily  in  a  valley  like  that  of  Glen 
Roy,  lying  open  to  the  south  and  receiv- 
ing the  full  force  of  the  sun,  than  in  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Glen  Spean,  open- 
ing to  the  north.  At  all  events,  it  is 
evident  that  at  some  time  posterior  to 
this  universal  glacial  period,  when  the 
ice  began  to  retreat,  Glen  Roy  became 
the  basin  of  a  glacial  lake  such  as  we 
now  find  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland, 
where  occasionally  a  closed  valley  be- 
comes a  trough,  as  it  were,  into  which 
the  water  from  the  surrounding  hills  is 
drained.  In  such  a  lake  no  animals  are 
found,  such  as  exist  in  any  other  sheet 
of  fresh  water,  and  this  would  account 
for  the  absence  of  any  organic  remains 
on  the  terraces  of  Glen  Roy.  But  at 
first  sight  it  seemed  that  this  theory  was 
open  in  one  respect  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  the  other.  What  prevented  this 
sheet  of  water  from  spreading  east  and 
west  in  Glen  Spean  ?  If  it  not  only 
filled  Glen  Roy,  but  extended  to  the 
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southern  side  of  Glen  Spean  immediate- 
ly opposite  the  opening  of  Glen  Roy, 
what  prevented  it  from  filling  the  whole 
of  that  valley  also  ?  In  endeavoring  to 
answer  this  question,  I  found  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery. 

The  bed  of  Glen  Spean,  through  its 
whole  extent  from  east  to  west,  is  mark- 
ed, as  I  have  said,  by  glacial  action,  in 
rectilinear  scratches  and  furrows.  This 
westward  track  of  the  main  glacier  is 
crossed  transversely  near  the  centre  of 
the  valley  by  two  other  glacier-tracks 
cutting  it  at  right  angles.  Upon  tra- 
cing these  cross-tracks  carefully,  I  be- 
came satisfied,  that,  after  the  surround- 
ing ice  had  begun  to  yield,  after  the 
masses  of  ice  which  descended  from  the 
northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains into  Glen  Spean  had  begun  to 
retreat,  and  to  form  local  limited  gla- 
ciers, two  of  those  lateral  glaciers,  one 
coming  down  from  Ben  Nevis  on  the 
southwest,  the  other  from  Loch  Treig 
on  the  southeast,  extended  farther  than 
the  others  and  stretched  across  Glen 
Spean.*  These  two  glaciers  for  a  long 

*  The  wood-cut  on  p.  730  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  little  map  accompanying  a  paper  of  mine 
upon  "  The  Glacial  Theory  and  its  Recent  Prog- 
ress," printed  in  the  "  Edinburgh  New  Philo- 
sophical Journal  "  for  October,  1842.  I  might 
have  greatly  improved  the  topography,  and 
represented  more  accurately  the  details  of  the 
phenomenon,  by  availing  myself  of  the  much 
larger  and  very  minute  map  recently  publish- 
ed by  Professor  Thomas  F.  Jamieson,  of  Aber- 
deen; but  I  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  my 
first  sketch  as  I  presented  it  twenty-two  years 
ago,  in  order  to  show  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is 
mistaken  in  ascribing  (see  "  Antiquity  of  Man," 
pp.  260,  261)  the  discovery  of  the  glacier  of 
Loch  Treig  to  Professor  Jamieson.  A  compari- 
son of  his  statements  with  mine  will  show  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  offered  by  him  is 
identical  with  that  proposed  by  me,  as  he  him- 
self candidly  admits  ("  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society  "  for  August,  1863,  p. 
239).  1  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  his  ob- 
servations, and,  as  I  have  never  revisited  the 
locality  since,  this  remark  may  satisfy  him 
that  my  examination  of  its  features  was  not 
so  hurried  as  he  supposes.  Professor  Jamieson 
confounds  the  effects  of  two  distinct  glaciers 
moving  in  different  valleys  as  the  action  of  one 
and  the  same  glacier.  In  my  paper,  it  is  true,  I 


time  formed  barriers  across  the  western 
and  eastern  extension  of  this  valley, 
damming  back  the  waters  which  filled 

made  no  allusion  to  the  great  glacier  of  Glen 
Spean,  the  existence  of  which  I  had  recognized 
along  the  river  from  Loch  Laggan  nearly  to 
the  Caledonian  Canal.  I  publish  my  observa- 
tions upon  this  great  central  glacier  for  the  first 
time  in  the  present  article,  having  omitted  them 
in  my  contributions  upon  this  subject  to  the  sci- 
entific periodicals  of  the  day  simply  because  I 
thought  best  not  to  complicate  my  exposition  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  parallel  roads  by  con- 
siderations foreign  to  their  origin,  convinced  as 
I  was,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  glacial  the- 
ory was  then  received,  that  they  would  not  be 
understood,  and  still  less  admitted.  But  now 
that  all  the  geologists  of  Great  Britain  seem  to 
have  given  their  adhesion  to  it,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  state  that  I  already  knew  then,  what 
Professor  Jamieson  has  overlooked  in  his  latest 
paper,  that  a  separate  glacier  had  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Spean  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  parallel  roads,  and  that  at  that  time  the 
glacier  of  Loch  Treig  was  only  a  lateral  tribu- 
tary of  the  same,  just  as  the  glacier  of  the 
Thierberg  is  a  tributary  of  the  glacier  of  the 
Aar.  It  was  not  until  the  Glen  Spean  glacier 
had  retreated  to  the  hills  east  of  Loch  Laggan 
that  the  glacier  of  Loch  Treig  could  form  a 
barrior  across  Glen  Spean,  and  thus  dam  the 
waters  in  Glen  Roy  which  produced  the  paral- 
lel roads.  The  marks  left  by  the  great  Glen 
Spean  glacier  in  the  valley  are  mistaken  by 
Professor  Jamieson  for  indications,  that,  in  its 
greatest  extension,  the  glacier  of  Loch  Treig 
not  onty  advanced  across  Glen  Speau,  but  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  one  moving  westward 
down  Glen  Spean,  the  other  eastward  up  Glen 
Spean,  as  far  as  Loch  Laggan.  Any  one  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  existing  glaciers  to  com- 
pare their  action  with  the  phenomena  referred 
to  above  will  at  once  see  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  course  for  any  glacier  coming  down 
from  Loch  Treig.  At  the  time  the  Grampians 
had  become  a  separate  centre  of  glacial  action  a 
great  glacier  must  have  moved  down,  towards 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  through  Glen  Spean,  re- 
ceiving as  tributaries  lateral  glaciers  not  only 
from  Loch  Treig  and  Glen  Roy,  but  also  from 
all  the  other  minor  lateral  valleys  emptying 
into  Glen  Spean,  the  largest  of  which  must 
have  come  from  the  range  of  Ben  Nevis, — just 
as  the  great  glacier  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
once  received  as  tributaries  all  the  glaciers  com- 
ing down  into  that  valley  from  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  from  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Valerian  Alps,  and  at  one 
time  also  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  range 
of  Mont  Blanc.  And  when  the  large  glacier 
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Glen  Roy  and  the  central  part  of  Glen 
Spean. 

Evidently  the  glacier  descending  from 
Loch  Treig  was  the  first  to  yield,  for,  by 
the  time  the  Glen  Roy  lake  had  sunk 
to  the  level  of  the  lowest  terrace,  the 
entrance  to  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
valley  must  have  been  free,  otherwise 
the  water  could  not  have  spread  through- 
out that  basin  as  we  find  it  did ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  by  the  time  the  west- 
ern barrier,  or  the  glacier  from  Ben 
Nevis,  was  removed,  the  sheet  of  water 
was  too  far  reduced  to  have  left  perma- 
nent marks  of  its  outflow  into  the  Great 
Glen,  except  by  disturbing  and  remodel- 
ling the  large  moraines  of  the  older  Glen 
Spean  glacier.  There  are  faint  indica- 
tions of  other  terraces  in  Glen  Roy,  even 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  uppermost 
parallel  road,  owing  their  origin  prob- 
ably to  the  short  duration  of  a  higher 
level  of  the  glacier-lake,  when  the  great 
general  glacier  had  not  yet  been  lowered 
to  a  more  permanent  level  determined 
by  a  limited  circumscription  within  the 
walls  of  the  valleys.  There  are  other 
terraces  in  neighboring  valleys  at  still 
different  levels,  —  in  Glen  Gloy,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  one  horizontal  road 
was  no  doubt  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  damming  of  the  valley  by  a  gla- 
cier from  Loch  Arkeig.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
seen  another  in  Glen  Kinfillen,  which  I 
would  explain  by  the  presence  of  a  gla- 
cier in  the  Great  Glen,  the  marks  of 
which  are  particularly  distinct  about  the 
eastern  end  of  Glen  Garry. 

The  evidence  of  the  ancient  presence  of 
glaciers  is  no  less  striking  in  other  parts 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Between  the 
southeastern  range  of  the  Grampian  Hills, 
in  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire,  and  the 
opposite  ridge  of  Sidlaw  Hills,  stretches 

occupying  the  lower,  and  therefore  warmer, 
level  gradually  disappeared  and  retreated  far 
away  to  levels  -where  it  could  maintain  itself 
against  the  effect  of  a  returning  milder  climate, 
the  opening  spring  of  our  era,  as  we  may  call 
it,  the  lateral  glaciers,  arising  from  the  nearer 
high  grounds,  could  extend  across  the  valleys, 
but  not  before. 


the  broad  valley  of  Strathmore.  At  the 
time  when  Glen  Spean  received  the 
masses  of  ice  from  the  slopes  of  the  west- 
ern Grampian  range,  the  glaciers  de- 
scended from  the  valleys  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  southeastern  range  and 
from  those  on  the  northern  slope  of  Sid- 
law  Hills  into  the  capacious  bed  of  the 
valley  which  divides  them.  The  glacial 
phenomena  of  this  region  present  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  in  their  general  rela- 
tions to  those  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura. 
The  Grampian  range  on  the  northern 
side  of  Strathmore  valley  occupies  the 
same  position  in  reference  to  that  of  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  opposite,  as  does  the  range 
of  the  Alps  to  that  of  the  Jura,  while  the 
intervening  valley  may  be  compared  to 
the  plain  of  Switzerland.  As  from  the 
Bernese  Oberland  and  from  the  valley* 
of  the  Reuss  and  Limmath  gigantic  gla- 
ciers came  down  and  stretched  across 
the  plain  of  Switzerland  to  the  Jura, 
scattering  their  erratic  boulders  over  its 
summit  and  upon  its  slopes  at  the  time 
of  their  greater  extension,  and,  as  they 
withdrew  into  the  higher  Alpine  val- 
leys, leaving  them  along  their  retreat- 
ing track  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  and 
over  the  whole  plain,  so  did  the  glaciers 
from  Glen  Prossen  and  parallel  valleys 
on  the  Grampian  Mountains  extend 
across  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  drop- 
ping their  boulders  not  only  on  the 
slopes  and  along  the  base  of  the  Sidlaw 
Hills,  but  scattering  them  in  their  re- 
treat throughout  the  valley,  until  they 
were  themselves  reduced  to  isolated  gla- 
ciers in  the  higher  valleys.  At  the  same 
time  other  glaciers  came  down  from  the 
heights  of  Schihallion  on  the  west,  and, 
descending  through  the  valley  of  the 
Tay,  joined  the  great  masses  of  ice  in 
the  valley  of  Strathmore,  thus  combin- 
ing with  the  eastern  ice-field,  just  as  the 
glacier  from  Mont  Blanc  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  formerly  combined  in  the 
western  part  of  Switzerland  with  those 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  The  rela- 
tions are  identical,  though  the  geograph- 
ical position  is  reversed,  —  the  higher 
range,  or  the  Grampian  Hills,  lying  to 
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the  north  in  Scotland,  and  the  lower 
one,  or  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  to  the  south, 
while  in  Switzerland,  on  the  contrary, 
the  higher  range  lies  to  the  south  and 
the  lower  to  the  north.  I  have  allud- 
ed especially  to  Glen  Prossen  because 
the  glacial  marks  in  that  valley  are  re- 
markably distinct,  the  whole  bed  of  the 
valley  being  scratched,  polished,  and  fur- 
rowed by  the  great  rasp  which  has  mov- 
ed over  it,  while  the  concentric  moraines 
at  its  lower  extremity  are  very  striking. 
But  these  signs,  so  perfectly  preserved 
in  Glen  Prossen,  recur  with  greater  or 
less  intensity  in  all  the  corresponding  val- 
leys, leaving  no  doubt  that  the  same  phe- 
nomena existed  over  the  whole  region. 

Among  the  localities  of  Scotland  where 
the  indications  of  glacial  action  are  most 
marked  is  the  region  about  Stirling. 
Near  Stirling  Castle  the  polished  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks  with  their  distinct 
grooves  and  scratches  show  us  the  path 
followed  by  the  ice  as  it  moved  down 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward  the 
Frith  of  Forth  from  the  mountains  on 
the  northwest.  To  the  west  of  Edin- 
burgh, also,  there  is  a  broad  glacier-track, 
showing  that  here  also  the  ice  was  plough- 
ing its  way  eastward  to  find  an  outlet  on 
the  shore. 

The  western  slope  of  the  great  Scotch 
range  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  gla- 
cier-traces. The  heads  of  Loch  Long, 
Loch  Fyne,  Loch  Awe,  and  Loch  Leven 
everywhere  show  upon  their  margins  the 
most  distinct  glacial  polish  and  furrows, 
•while  from  the  trend  of  these  marks  and 
the  distribution  of  the  moraines,  espe- 
cially about  Ben  Cruachan,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  gla- 
ciers moved  westward  and  southward. 
About  Aberdeen,  on  the  contrary,  they 
moved  eastward,  while  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elgin  they  advanced  toward  the  north. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  whole  range 
of  the  Grampians  formed  a  great  centre 
for  the  distribution  of  glaciers,  and  that 
a  colossal  ice-field  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  country,  extending  in  every  di- 
rection toward  the  lower  lands  and  the 
sea-shore.  As  the  glaciers  which  now 


descend  through  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  along  their  northern  as  well  as 
their  southern  slopes,  and  in  their  east- 
ern as  well  as  their  western  prolongation, 
though  limited,  in  our  days,  within  the  val- 
ley-walls, nevertheless  once  covered  the 
plain  of  Switzerland  and  that  of  North- 
ern Italy,  so  did  the  ice-fields  of  the 
Grampians  during  the  greatest  extension 
of  the  Scotch  glaciers  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  They  also  were,  in  course 
of  time,  reduced  to  local  glaciers,  circum- 
scribed within  the  higher  valleys  of  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
until  they  totally  disappeared,  as  those 
of  Switzerland  would  also  have  done,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  greater  elevation  of 
that  country  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Scotland  nowhere  rises  above  the  present 
level  of  perpetual  snow,  while  in  Switzer- 
land the  whole  Alpine  range  has  an  alti- 
tude favorable  to  the  preservation  of  gla- 
ciers. In  the  range  of  the  Jura,  however, 
which  had  at  one  time  its  local  glaciers 
also,  but  which  nowhere  now  rises  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  they  have  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  in  the  Gram- 
pian Hills. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far,  were  I  to 
give  here  a  special  account  of  all  the 
investigations  I  made  in  1840  upon  the 
distribution  of  glaciers  in  Great  Britain. 
I  will  therefore  only  point  out  a  few  of 
the  more  distinct  areas  of  distribution. 
The  region  surrounding  Ben  Wy  vis  form- 
ed such  a  centre  of  dispersion  from  which 
glaciers  radiated,  and  we  have  another 
in  the  Pentland  Hills  about  Edinburgh. 
In  Northumberland,  the  Cheviot  Hills 
present  a  glacial  centre  of  the  same 
kind,  and  in  the  Westmoreland  Hills  we 
have  still  another.  In  the  last-named 
locality,  the  glacial  tracks  can  be  follow- 
ed in  various  directions,  some  of  them 
descending  toward  the  northwest  from 
the  heights  of  Helvellyn,  others  moving 
southward  toward  Ambleside.  In  Wales 
the  same  kind  of  glacial  distribution  has 
been  observed ;  but,  as  Professor  Ram- 
say has  treated  this  subject  in  full,  I 
would  refer  my  readers  to  his  masterly 
work  for  a  further  account  of  the  ancient 
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Welch  glaciers.  In  Ireland  I  had  also 
opportunities  of  making  extensive  local 
investigations  of  glacial  action.  I  ob- 
served the  centres  of  distribution  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Belfast,  in  the  County 
of  Wicklow,  and  in  Cavan. 

But  nowhere  are  these  phenomena  more 
striking  than  in  Fermanagh  County  about 
the  neighborhood  of  Enniskillen,  and 
more  especially  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Florence  Court,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen.  On  the  northern 
slope  of  Ben  Calcagh  are  five  valleys  ly- 
ing parallel  with  each  other  and  opening 
into  the  valley  of  Loch  Nilly,  which  runs 
from  east  to  west  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. A  road  now  passes  through  this 
valley,  and,  where  it  crosses  the  mouth  of 
either  of  the  five  valleys  rising  towards 
the  mountain  -  slope,  it  cuts  alternately 
through  the  two  horns  of  a  crescent- 
shaped  wall  which  bars  the  lower  end 
of  every  one  of  them.  These  crescent- 
shaped  mounds  are  so  many  terminal  mo- 
raines, built  up  by  the  five  glaciers  former- 
ly descending  through  these  lateral  val- 
leys into  the  valley  of  Loch  Nilly.  They 
bore  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
the  glaciers  de  Tour  and  d'Argentiere,  the 
Glacier  des  Bois  with  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons  and  the  Glacier 
de  Taconet,  now  bear  to  each  other  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  and  were  it  not 
for" the  smaller  dimensions  of  the  whole, 
any  one  familiar  with  the  tracks  of  an- 
cient glaciers  might  easily  fancy  him- 
self crossing  the  ancient  moraines  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  range 
of  Mont  Blanc,  through  which  the  Arve 
has  cut  its  channel,  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
Mont  Blanc  as  the  valley  of  Loch  Nilly 
does  to  Ben  Calcagh. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the 
glaciers  of  Great  Britain  because  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  my  personal 
investigations.  But  the  Scotch  High- 
lands and  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 


Ireland  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  cen- 
tres of  glacial  distribution  in  Europe. 
From  the  Scandinavian  Alps  glaciers  de- 
scended also  to  the  shores  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  There  is 
not  a  fiord  of  the  Norway  shore  that  does 
not  bear  upon  its  sides  the  tracks  of  the 
great  masses  of  ice  which  once  forced 
their  way  through  it,  and  thus  found  an 
outlet  into  the  sea,  as  in  Scotland.  In- 
deed, under  the  water,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  follow  them  through  the  trans- 
parent medium,  I  have  noticed  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  the  same 
traces  of  glacial  action  as  higher  up,  so 
that  these  ancient  glaciers  must  have  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  sea-shore,  but  into 
the  ocean,  as  they  do  now  in  Greenland. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Scandinavian  boulders, 
scattered  upon  English  soil  and  over  the 
plains  of  Northern  Germany,  tell  us  that 
not  only  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  the  German 
Ocean  also,  was  bridged  across  by  ice, 
on  which  these  masses  of  rock  were  trans- 
ported. In  short,  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  Europe,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  northern  borders  of  its  southern 
promontories,  we  find  all  the  usual  in- 
dications of  glacial  action,  showing  that 
a  continuous  sheet  of  ice  once  spread 
over  nearly  the  whole  continent,  while 
from  all  the  mountain  -  ranges  descended 
those  more  limited  glacial  tracks  termi- 
nating frequently  in  transverse  moraines 
across  the  valleys,  showing,  that,  as  the 
general  ice-sheet  broke  «p  and  contract- 
ed into  local  glaciers,  «<r*ry  cluster  or 
chain  of  hills  became  a  c»«tre  of  glacial 
dispersion,  such  as  the  Alps  are  now, 
such  as  the  Jura,  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, the  Alps  of  Scandinavia,  the  Hartz, 
the  Black  Forest,  the  Vosges,  and  many 
others  have  been  in  ancient  times. 

In  the  next  article  we  shall  consider  the 
glacial  phenomena  as  they  exist  in  Amer- 
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UNDER  THE   CLIFF. 

"  STILL  ailing,  Wind  ?     Wilt  be  appeased  or  no  ? 

Which  needs  the  other's  office,  thou  or  I  ? 
Dost  want  to  be  disburthened  of  a  woe, 

And  can,  in  truth,  my  voice  untie 
Its  links,  and  let  it  go  ? 

"  Art  thou  a  dumb,  wronged  thing  that  would  be  righted, 
Intrusting  thus  thy  cause  to  me  ?     Forbear  ! 

No  tongue  can  mend  such  pleadings  ;  faith,  requited 
With  falsehood,  —  love,  at  last  aware 

Of  scorn,  —  hopes,  early  blighted,  — 

"  We  have  them ;  but  I  know  not  any  tone 

So  fit  as  thine  to  falter  forth  a  sorrow  : 
Dost  think  men  would  go  mad  without  a  moan, 

If  they  knew  any  way  to  borrow 
A  pathos  like  thy  own  ? 

"  Which  sigh  wouldst  mock,  of  all  the  sighs  ?     The  one 
So  long  escaping  from  lips  starved  and  blue, 

That  lasts  while  on  her  pallet-bed  the  nun  >  t-  i 
Stretches  her  length ;  her  foot  comes  through 

The  straw  she  shivers  on,  — 

"  You  had  not  thought  she  was  so  tall ;  and  spent, 
Her  shrunk  lids  open ;  her  lean  fingers  shut 

Close,  close ;  their  sharp  and  livid  nails  indent 
The  clammy  palm  ;  then  all  is  mute  : 

That  way,  the  spirit  went. 

"  Or  wouldst  thou  rather  that  I  understand 
Thy  will  to  help  me  ?  —  like  the  dog  I  found 

Once,  pacing  sad  this  solitary  strand, 

Who  would  not  take  my  food,  poor  hound, 

But  whined  and  licked  my  hand." 


All  this,  and  more,  comes  from  some  young  man's  pride 
Of  poAver  to  see,  in  failure  and  mistake, 

Relinquishment,  disgrace,  on  every  side, 
Merely  examples  for  his  sake, 

Helps  to  his  path  untried  : 

Instances  he  must  —  simply  recognize  ? 

Oh,  more  than  so  !  —  must,  with  a  learner's  zeal, 
Make  doubly  prominent,  twice  emphasize, 

By  added  touches  that  reveal 
The  god  in  babe's  disguise. 
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Oh,  he  knows  what  defeat  means,  and  the  rest, 

Himself  the  undefeated  that  shall  be  ! 
Failure,  disgrace,  he  flings  them  you  to  test,  — 

His  triumph  in  eternity 
Too  plainly  manifest .' 

Whence  judge  if  he  learn  forthwith  what  the  wind 
•      Means  in  its  moaning,  —  by  the  happy,  prompt, 
Instinctive  way  of  youth,  I  mean,  —  for  kind 

Calm  years,  exacting  their  accompt 
Of  pain,  mature  the  mind  : 

And  some  midsummer  morning,  at  the  lull 

Just  about  daybreak,  as  he  looks  across 
A  sparkling  foreign  country,  wonderful 

To  the  sea's  edge  for  gloom  and  gloss 
Next  minute  must  annul, — 

Then,  when  the  wind  begins  among  the  vines, 

So  low,  so  low,  what  shall  it  mean  but  this  ? 
"  Here  is  the  change  beginning,  here  the  lines 

Circumscribe  beauty,  set  to  bliss 
The  limit  time  assigns." 

Nothing  can  be  as  it  has  been  before  ; 

Better,  so  call  it,  only  not  the  same. 
To  draw  one  beauty  into  our  hearts'  core, 

And  keep  it  changeless  !  such  our  claim ; 
So  answered,  —  Never  more  ! 

Simple  ?     Why,  this  is  the  old  woe  o'  the  world, 

Tune  to  whose  rise  and  fall  we  live  and  die. 
Rise  through  it,  then  !     Rejoice  that  man  is  hurled 

From  change  to  change  unceasingly, 
His  soul's  wings  never  furled  ! 

That  's  a  new  question ;  still  remains  the  fact, 

Nothing  endures:  the  wind  moans,  saying  so  ; 
We  moan  in  acquiescence  :  there  's  life's  pact, 

Perhaps  probation,  —  do  /  know  ? 
God  does :  endure  His  act ! 

Only,  for  man,  how  bitter  not  to  grave 

On  his  soul's  hands'  palms  one  fair,  good,  wise  thing 

Just  as  he  grasped  it !     For  himself,  death's  wave  ; 
While  time  first  washes  —  ah,  the  sting  !  — 

O'er  all  he  'd  sink  to  save. 
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SEVEN  WEEKS  IN  THE   GREAT  YO-SEMITE. 


IT  is  as  hard  to  leave  San  Francisco 
as  to  get  there.  To  a  traveller  paying 
his  first  visit  it  has  the  interest  of  a  new 
planet.  It  ignores  the  meteorological 
laws  which  govern  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  snow  there.  There  are  no 
summer  showers.  The  tailor  recognizes 
no  aphelion  or  perihelion  in  his  custom  : 
the  thin  woollen  suit  which  his  patron  had 
made  in  April  is  comfortably  worn  until 
April  again.  The  only  change  of  stock- 
ings there  is  from  wet  to  dry,  or  from  soil- 
ed to  clean.  Save  that  in  so-called  win- 
ter frequent  rainfalls  alternate  with  spot- 
less intervals  of  amber  weather,  and  that 
soirdisant  summer  is  one  entire  amber 
mass,  its  unbroken  divine  days  concrete 
in  it,  there  is  no  inequality  on  which  to 
forbid  the  banns  between  May  and  De- 
cember. In  San  Francisco  there  is  no 
work  for  the  scene-shifter  of  Nature  :  the 
wealth  of  that  great  dramatist,  the  year, 
resulting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pov- 
erty of  dabblers  in  private  theatricals, — 
a  single  flat  doing  service  for  the  entire 
play.  Thus,  save  for  the  purpose  of  notes- 
.of-hand,  ^the  Almanac  of  San  Francisco 
might  replace  its  mutable  months  and 
seasons  with  one  great  kindly,  constant, 
sumptuous  All  The  Year  Round. 

Out  of  this  benignant  sameness  what  glo- 
rious fruits  are  produced !  Fruit  enough 
metaphorical:  for  the  scientific  man  or 
artist  who  cannot  make  hay  while  such  a 
sun  shines  from  April  to  November  must 
be  a  slothful  laborer  indeed.  But  fruit 
also  literal :  for  what  joy  of  vegetation  is 
lacking  to  the  man  who  every  month  in 
the  year  can  look  through  his  study-win- 
dow on  a  green  lawn,  and  have  straw- 
berries and  cream  for  his  breakfast,  —  who 
can  sit  down  to  this  royal  fruit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  apricots,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, blackberries,  raspberries,  melons, 
figs  both  yellow  and  purple,  early  apples, 
and  grapes  of  three  kinds  ? 

Another  delightful  fact  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Its  com- 


fort is  like  that  of  a  royal  home.  There 
is  nothing  inn-ish  about  it.  Remember- 
ing the  chief  hotels  of  many  places,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  I  have  never, 
even  in  New  York,  seen  its  equal  for  ele- 
gance of  appointment,  attentiveness  of 
servants,  or  excellence  of  cuisine.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  extreme  of  civilization 
from  the  extreme  of  barbarism,  we  found 
that  it  actually  needed  an  exertion  to 
leap  from  the  lap  of  luxury,  after  a  fort- 
night's pleasaunce,  and  take  to  the  woods 
again  in  flannel  and  corduroys. 

But  far  more  seductive  than  the  beau- 
tiful bay,  the  heavenly  climate,  the  para- 
disiacal fruits,  and  the  royal  hotel  of  San 
Francisco,  were  the  old  friends  whom  we 
found,  and  the  new  ones  we  made  there. 
With  but  one  exception,  (and  that  an 
express-  company,  not  a  man,)  we  were 
received  by  all  our  San  -  Francisco  ac- 
quaintance in  a  kind  and  helpful  man- 
ner, with  a  welcome  and  a  cheer  as  de- 
lightful to  ourselves  as  it  was  honorable 
to  them.  Need  I  say  whose  brotherly 
hands  were  among  the  very  first  out- 
stretched to  us,  in  whose  happy  home 
we  found  our  sweetest  rest,  by  whose 
radiant  face  and  golden  speech  we  were 
most  lovingly  detained  evening  after 
evening  and  far  into  the  night  ?  A  few 
days  ago  when  we  read  that  dreadful 
message,  "  Starr  King  is  dead"  the 
lightning  that  carried  it  seemed  to  end 
in  our  hearts.  We  withered  under  it ; 
California  had  lost  its  soul  for  us ;  at 
noon  or  in  dreams  that  balmy  land  would 
nevermore  be  the  paradise  it  once  was 
to  us.  The  last  hand  that  pressed  our 
own,  when  we  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  on 
our  way  home,  was  the  same  that  had 
been  first  to  give  us  our  California  wel- 
come. Just  before  the  lines  were  cast 
off,  Starr  King  stood  at  the  door  of  our 
state-room,  and  said,  — 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  go 
away  without  one  more  good-bye.  Here 
are  the  cartes-de-visite  I  promised.  They 
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look  hard-worked,  but  they  look  like  me. 
Good  bye  !  God  bless  you  !  I  hope  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  East  next  summer, 
and  then  we  will  get  together  somewhere 
by  the  sea.  Good  bye  !  " 

He  went  down  the  ladder.  When 
the  steamer  glided  off,  his  bright  face 
sent  benedictions  after  us  as  far  as  we 
could  see  ;  and  then,  for  the  last  time  on 
earth,  that  great,  that  good,  that  belov- 
ed man  faded  from  our  sight,  —  but,  oh  ! 
never  from  our  hearts,  either  in  the  here 
or  the  hereafter.  "  We  shall  see  him, 
but  not  now."  We  shall  be  together 
with  him  "  in  the  summer,  by  the  sea  "  ; 
but  that  summer  shall  have  other  glory 
than  the  sun  to  lighten  it,  and  the  sea 
shall  be  of  crystal. 

King  was  to  have  joined  us  in  our  Yo- 
Semite  trip.  We  little  knew  that  we 
were  losing,  for  this  world,  our  last  op- 
portunity of  close  daily  intercourse  with 
his  sweet  spirit,  though  we  were  griev- 
ously disappointed  when  he  told  us,  on 
the  eve  of  our  setting  out,  that  work  for 
the  nation  must  detain  him  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  all. 

If  report  was  true,  we  were  going  to 
the  original  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
—  into  a  region  which  out  -  Bendemered 
Bendemere,  out  -  valleyed  the  valley  of 
Rasselas,  surpassed  the  Alps  in  its  water- 
falls, and  the  Himmal'yeh  in  its  preci- 
pices. As  for  the  two  former  subjects 
of  comparison,  we  never  met  any  tourist 
who  could  adjust  the  question  from  his 
own  experience ;  but  the  superiority  of 
the  Yo-Semite  to  the  Alpine  cataracts 
was  a  matter  put  beyond  doubt  by  re- 
peated judgments,  and  a  couple  of  Eng- 
lish officers  who  had  explored  the  wild- 
est Himmal'yeh  scenery  told  Starr  King 
that  there  was  no  precipice  in  Asia  to  be 
compared  for  height  or  grandeur  with 
Tu-toch-anula  and  Tis-sa-ack. 

We  were  going  into  the  vale  whose 
giant  domes  and  battlements  had  months 
before  thrown  their  photographic  shad- 
ow through  Wratkins's  camera  across  the 
mysterious  wide  continent,  causing  ex- 
clamations of  awe  at  Goupil's  window, 
and  ecstasy  in  Dr.  Holmes's  study.  At 


Goupil's  counter  and  in  Starr  King's 
drawing-room  we  had  gazed  on  them  by 
the  hour  already, — I,  let  me  confess  it, 
half  a  Thomas-a-Didymus  to  Nature,  un- 
willing to  believe  the  utmost  true  of  her 
till  I  could  put  my  finger  in  her  very 
prints.  Now  we  were  going  to  test  her 
reported  largess  for  ourselves. 

No  Saratoga  affair,  this  !  A  total  lack 
of  tall  trunks,  frills,  and  curling  -  kids. 
Driven  by  the  oestrum  of  a  Yo-Semite 
pilgrimage,  the  San  -  Francisco  belle  for- 
sakes (the  Western  vernacular  is  "  goes 
back  on  ")  her  back-hair,  abandons  her 
capillary  "  waterfalls  "  for  those  of  the 
Sierra,  and,  like  John  Phoenix's  old  la- 
dy who  had  her  whole  osseous  system 
removed  by  the  patent  tooth-puller,  de- 
parts, leaving  her  "  skeleton "  behind 
her.  The  bachelor  who  cares  to  see  Nn- 
hooped  womanhood  once  more  before  he 
dies  should  go  to  the  Yo-Semite.  The 
scene  Avas  three  or  four  times  presented 
to  us  during  our  seven  weeks'  camp  there, 
— though  the  trip  is  one  which  might  well 
cost  a  feeble  woman  her  life. 

Our  male  preparations  were  of  the 
most  pioneer  description.  One  wintry 
day  since  my  return  I  was  riding  in  a 
train  on  the  New -York  Central,  when 
an  undaunted  herdsman,  returning  West- 
ward, flushed  with  the  sale  of  beeves,  ac- 
costed me  with  the  question,  —  "  Friend, 
yeou  've  travelled  consid'able,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  religion  of  Natur',  don't  ye  ?  " 
"Why  so?"  I  responded.  "Them  boots," 
replied  my  new  acquaintance,  point- 
ing at  a  pair  with  high  knee-caps,  like 
those  our  party  wore  to  the  Yo-Semite. 
Otherwise,  we  took  the  oldest  clothes 
we  had,  —  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
that  variety  in  the  trunk  of  a  recent  over- 
land stager.  We  were  armed  with  Bal- 
lard  rifles,  shot-guns,  and  Colt's  revolvers 
which  had  come  with  us  across  the  con- 
tinent ;  our  ammunition  we  got  in  San 
Francisco,  together  with  all  such  com- 
missariat-luxuries as  were  worth  trans- 
portation :  our  necessaries  we  left  to  be 
purchased  at  that  jumping-off  place  of 
civilization,  Mariposa,  whence  we  were  to 
start  our  pack-mules  into  the  wilderness. 
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Let  me  recommend  tourists  like  ourselves 
to  include  in  the  former  catalogue  plen- 
ty of  canned  fruits,  sardines,  and  apple- 
butter,  —  in  the  latter,  a  jug  of  sirup  for 
the  inevitable  camp  slapjacks.  No  woods- 
man, as  will  presently  appear  in  our  nar- 
rative, can  tell  when  a  slapjack  may  be 
the  last  plank  between  him  and  starva- 
tion ;  and  to  this  plank  how  powerfully 
sirup  enables  him  to  stick  ! 

The  only  portion  of  our  outfit  which 
would  have  pleased  an  exquisite  (and  he 
must  be  rather  of  the  Count -Devereux 
than  the  Foppington-Flutter  school)  was 
our  horseflesh.  That  greatest  of  luxu- 
ries, a  really  good  saddle-animal,  is  readi- 
ly and  reasonably  attainable  in  California. 
Everybody  rides  there  ;  if  you  wish  to 
create  a  sensation  with  your  horseman- 
ship in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  you 
must  ride  ill,  not  well :  everybody  does 
this  last.  Even  since  the  horse-railroad 
has  begun  to  clutter  Montgomery  Street 
(the  San-Franciscan  Boulevards)  with 
its  cars,  it  is  a  daily  matter  to  see  capital- 
ists and  statesmen  charging  through  that 
thoroughfare  on  a  gallop,  which,  if  re- 
peated in  Broadway  by  Henry  G.  Steb- 
bins,  would  cost  him  his  reputation  on 
'Change  and  his  seat  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. The  nation  of  beggars-on-horse- 
back  which  first  colonized  California  has 
left  behind  it  many  traditions  unworthy 
of  conservation,  and  multitudinous  fleas 
not  at  all  traditional,  but  even  less  keep- 
worthy;  but  all  honor  be  to  the  Span- 
iards, Greasers,  and  Mixed -Breeds  for 
having  rooted  the  noble  idea  of  horse- 
manship so  firmly  in  the  country  that 
even  street-railroads  cannot  uproot  it,  and 
that  Americans  who  never  sat  even  so  lit- 
tle as  an  Atlantic-State's  pony,  on  com- 
ing here  presently  take  to  the  saddle  with 
all  their  hearts.  In  most  of  the  small- 
er Californian  towns,  a  very  serviceable 
half-  or  quarter-breed  saddle-horse  is  to 
be  had  for  forty  dollars,  —  the  "breed" 
portion  of  his  blood  being  drawn  from  an 
Eastern  stallion,  the  remaining  fraction 
being  native  or  Mustang  stock.  This 
animal,  if  need  be,  will  live  on  road-side 
croppings  nearly  as  well  as  a  mule,  — 


travel  all  day  long  on  an  easy  "  lope," 
never  oifering  to  stop  till  fatigue  makes 
him  fall,  —  and,  if  you  let  him,  will  take 
you  through  chaparrals,  and  up  and  down 
precipices  at  whose  bare  suggestion  an 
Eastern  horse  would  break  his  legs. 
Our  party,  seeking  rather  more  ambi- 
tious mounts,  supplied  itself,  after  a  tour 
through  the  San-Francisco  stables,  with 
saddle-animals  at  an  average  of  seventy 
dollars  apiece.  This,  payable  in  gold, 
then  amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars 
in  notes;  but  the  New -York  market 
could  not  have  furnished  us  with  such 
horses  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

It  may  seem  as  if,  like  most  cavalcades, 
we  should  never  get  started,  but  I  must 
linger  a  moment  to  do  justice  to  our  ac- 
coutrements. If  there  be  a  more  perfect 
saddle  than  the  Californian,  I  would  ride 
bare-back  a  good  way  to  get  it.  Any- 
thing more  unlike  the  slippery  little  pad 
on  which  we  of  the  East  amble  about 
parks  and  suburban  roads  cannot  be  im- 
agined. It  is  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all 
time,  and  for  those  who  spend  nearly  the 
latter  in  it.  Its  wooden  skeleton  is  as 
scientifically  fitted  to  the  rider's  form  as 
an  old  "  incroyable's  "  pair  of  pantaloons. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  tired 
in  or  of  it.  Rising  to  the  lower  lumbar 
vertebras  behind,  and  in  front  terminating 
gracefully  in  a  broad-topped  pommel,  it 
enables  one  to  lean  back  in  descending, 
forward  in  climbing,  the  great  ridges  on 
the  path  of  California  travel, — thus  afford- 
ing capital  relief  both  to  one's  self  and 
one's  horse,  and  bringing  in  both  from  a 
fifty-miles'  march  comparatively  unjaded. 

The  stirrups  of  this  saddle  are  broad 
hickory  hoops,  shaped  nearly  like  an 
Omega  upside-down  (H),  left  unpolish- 
ed so  as  to  afford  the  most  unshakable 
footing,  covered  with  a  half-shoe  of  the 
stoutest  leather,  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  the  toe  to  slip  through  or  the 
ankle  to  foul  under  any  circumstances. 
Attached  to  the  straps  from  which  these 
swing  is  a  wide  and  neatly  ornamented 
stirrup-leather,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  grazing  of  the  rider's  leg.  The  sur- 
cingle, or,  Califarnice,  the  cinch,  is  a 
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broad  strip  of  hair-cloth  with  a  padded 
ring  at  either  end  through  which  you 
reeve  and  fasten  with  a  half-hitch  stout 
straps  sewed  to  other  rings  under  the 
saddle -flaps.  This  arrangement  is  not 
only  far  securer  than  our  Eastern  buckle, 
but  enables  you  to  graduate  the  tightness 
of  your  girth  much  more  delicately,  and 
make  a  far  snugger  fit. 

The  only  particular  in  which  I  could 
not  commend  and  adopt  the  native  prac- 
tice was  the  Mexican  bit.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful instrument  of  torture,  putting  im- 
mense leverage  in  the  rider's  hands,  and 
enabling  him  at  will  to  tear  the  mouth 
of  his  horse  to  pieces  ;  indeed,  the  horse 
on  which  it  is  used  is  guided  entirely  by 
pressure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck 
from  that  in  which  one  seeks  to  turn 
him.  Our  Eastern  way  of  drawing  his 
head  around  would  so  lift  the  bit  as  to 
drive  him  frantic.  There  are  very  few 
horses  of  any  breed,  even  the  Mustang, 
that  never  stumble ;  and  as  I  prefer  lift- 
ing my  horse  to  letting  him  break  his 
knees  or  neck,  I  want  a  bridle  I  can  pull 
upon  without  tearing  his  mouth.  So,  in 
spite  of  its  handsome  appearance  and  the 
very  manageable  single  white  cord  into 
which  its  two  reins  are  braided,  I  eschew- 
ed the  Mexican  head-gear,  and  took  the 
ordinary  Eastern  snaffle  and  curb.  Im- 
mense spurs  completed  our  accoutrement, 
—  whips  being  here  unknown. 

I  may  as  well  make  a  word-map  of  our 
route  before  going  farther.  Pilgrims  to 
the  Yo-Seniite  ship  themselves  and  their 
horses  from  San  Francisco  by  steamer  to 
Stockton.  This  town  is  on  the  San  Jo- 
aquin,  the  most  northerly  of  a  series  of 
rivers  fed  directly  from  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada water-shed,  and  here  through  the 
middle  portion  of  the  State,  —  a  series, 
indeed,  continued  through  much  of  the 
still  lower  Pacific  coast  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Nicaragua.  The  Sacramento  drains 
quite  a  different  region,  that  of  the  broad 
plains  between  the  Sierra  and  Coast 
ranges,  occupying  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State,— resembling  in  its  physical 
features,  much  more  than  any  of  the  Pa- 
cific streams  beside,  the  large  isolated 


trunks  which  drain  the  east  slope -of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  Colorado  is  almost  the 
only  other  large  river  created  from  many 
tributaries,  which  debouches  between  the 
Columbia  and  the  Isthmus, — and  that  ris- 
es east  of  the  mathematical  axis  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Yo-Semite  val- 
ley is  one  of  the  cradles  through  which 
the  short  Sierra-draining  rivers  reach  the 
ocean  ;  its  threading  stream  is  the  Mer- 
ced ;  and  if  on  any  good  United-States 
Survey-map  you  will  please  to  follow  that 
river  back  to  the  mountains,  when  your 
finger-nail  touches  the  Sierra  it  will  be 
(or  would,  were  the  maps  somewhat  cor- 
recter)  in  the  Great  Yo-Semite.  You 
will  then  see  that  our  course  led  us  across 
three  streams,  after  leaving  the  San  Jo- 
aquin  at  Stockton  en  route  for  Maripo- 
sa,  —  the  Stanislaus,  the  Tuolomne,  and 
the  Main  Merced.  The  distance  from 
Stockton  to  Mariposa  is  about  one  hun- 
dred miles,  a  small  part  of  the  way  be- 
tween fenced  ranches,  a  much  greater 
part  on  wide,  open,  rolling  plains,  some- 
what like  those  of  Nebraska,  embraced 
between  the  two  great  ranges  of  the 
State.  Here  and  there  you  find  an  iso- 
lated herdsman  or  a  small  settlement  drop- 
ped down  in  this  not  unfruitful  waste,  and 
thrice  you  come  to  a  hybrid  town,  with 
a  Spanish  plaza,  and  Yankee  notions  sold 
around  it.  We  went  the  distance  lei- 
surely, consuming  four  days  to  Mariposa, 
for  we  stopped  here  and  there  to  sketch, 
"  peep,  and  botanize  " ;  besides,  we  were 
dragging  with  us  a  Jersey  wagon,  bought 
second-hand  in  Stockton,  in  which  we  car- 
ried our  heavier  outfit  till  we  should  get 
our  extra  pack-beasts  at  Mariposa,  and 
to  which  we  had  harnessed  for  their  first 
time  an  implacable  white  mule  with  an 
incapable  white  horse,  to  neither  of  which 
each  other's  society  or  their  own  new 
trade  was  congenial. 

I  shall  not  linger  here  as  we  did  there. 
To  an  ornithologist  the  whole  road  is  in- 
teresting,—  especially  to  one  making  a 
specialty  of  owls.  The  only  game  with- 
in easy  reach  is  the  dove  and  the  Cali- 
fornia ground-squirrel, —  a  big  fellow, 
much  like  our  Northeastern  gray,  bar- 
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ring  the  former's  subterranean  habits. 
On  the  plains  threaded  by  the  road  the 
pasture  is  good,  save  in  the  extremest 
drought  of  summer,  when  the  great  herds 
which  usually  feed  at  large  on  and  be- 
tween the  river -bottoms  are  driven  to 
the  rich  green  grass  in  the  high  valleys 
of  the  Sierra,  —  or  ought  to  be :  many 
cattle  died  along  the  San  Joaquin  last 
summer  for  want  of  this  care.  Occa- 
sionally the  road  winds  through  the  re- 
freshing shadow  of  a  grove  of  live  -  oaks, 
standing  far  from  any  water  on  a  sandy 
knoll.  But  the  most  magnificent  trees 
of  the  oak  family  that  I  ever  beheld  were 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuolomne 
River,  where  we  forded  it  at  Roberta's 
Feriy.  They  were  not  merely  in  dimen- 
sion superior  to  the  finest  white-oaks  of 
the  East,  but  surpassed  in  beauty  every 
tradition  of  their  genus.  Their  vast 
gnarled  branches  followed  as  exquisite 
curves  as  belong  to  any  elm  on  a  New- 
England  meadow,  and  wept  at  the  ex- 
tremities like  those  of  that  else  matchless 
tree, — possessing,  moreover,  a  sumptuous 
affluence  of  leafage,  an  arboreal  embon- 
point, unknown  to  their  graceful  sister 
of  our  lowlands.  Be  sure  that  we  linger- 
ed long  among  their  shadows  with  book 
•  and  pencil,  and  look  for  a  desirable  ac- 
quaintance with  new  Dryads  when  they 
grow  into  the  life  of  color  from  our  ar- 
tists' hands. 

At  Princeton,  a  thriving  suburb  of 
Mariposa,  we  completed  our  cavalcade 
of  pack-animals,  transferred  our  wagon- 
load  to  their  backs,  (the  average  mule- 
pack  weighs  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  pounds,)  roped  it  there 
in  the  most  approved  muletero  -  fashion, 
and  started  into  the  wilderness. 

Let  us  call  the  roll.  Beside  Bierstadt 
and  the  two  other  gentlemen  who  with 
myself  had  formed  the  original  overland- 
party,  we  numbered  two  young  artists  of 
great  merit  now  sojourning  for  a  short 
time  in  California,  Williams,  an  old  Ro- 
man, and  Perry,  an  ancient  Diisseldorf 
friend, — also  a  highly  scientific  metallur- 
gist and  physicist  generally,  Dr.  John 
Hewston  of  San  Francisco. 


To  serve  the  party  we  secured  a  man 
and  a  boy.  Regarding  the  former,  per- 
haps the  more  truthful  assertion  would 
be  that  he  secured  us ;  for,  as  will  short- 
ly appear,  though  we  bought  his  services, 
he  sold  us  in  return.  We  picked  him  up 
in  a  San  -  Francisco  employment  -  office, 
after  looking  all  over  the  city  for  a  re- 
spectable groom  and  camp-cook,  and  find- 
ing that  in  a  scarce-labor  country  like 
California  even  fifty  gold  dollars  per 
month,  with  keep  and  expenses,  were  no 
sufficient  bait  for  the  catch  we  wanted. 
He  was  a  meagre,  wiry  fellow,  with  sandy 
hair,  serviceable  -  looking  hands,  and  no 
end  to  self  -  recommendations ;  but  then 
it  was  impossible  to  ask  after  him  at  his 
"  last  place,"  that  having  been  General 
Johnston's  camp  during  Buchanan's  for- 
cible-feeble occupation  of  Utah.  As  he 
said  he  had  been  a  teamster,  and  knew 
that  soup -meat  went  into  cold  water, 
we  rushed  blindly  into  an  engagement 
with  him,  marriage  -  service  fashion,  and 
took  him  for  better  or  worse.  The  thing 
which  I  think  finally  "  fired  our  North- 
ern hearts  "  and  clinched  the  matter  was 
his  assertion  of  nephewship  to  the  Se- 
cession Governor  Vance,  whose  name  he 
bore,  combined  with  unswerving  person- 
al loyalty.  Lest  by  some  future  D'Israeli 
this  be  written  down  among  the  tradi- 
tional greennesses  of  learned  men,  let 
me  say  that  he  was  our  pis-aller,  —  we 
finding  ourselves  within  two  hours  of  the 
Stockton  boat,  with  nobody  to  help  pack 
our  mules  or  care  for  them  and  the  horses. 

The  boy  we  obtained  near  Mariposa. 
He  was  an  independent  squire  to  the 
man  of  whom  we  got  the  extra  animals, 
and  accompanied  them  as  a  sort  of  trus- 
tee and  prochein  amy  to  an  orphan  fam- 
ily of  mules.  At  fifteen  years  and  in 
jackets,  he  was  one  of  the  keenest  specu- 
lators in  fire-arms  I  ever  saw  ;  could  swap 
horses  or  play  poker  with  anybody ;  and, 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  in  the  Eastern 
States,  at  least,  I  shall  never  look  upon 
his  like  again. 

Thus  manned,  and  leading,  turn-about, 
four  or  five  pack-beasts  by  as  many  tow- 
lines,  we  struck  up  into  the  well-wooded 
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Sierra  foot-hills,  commencing  our  climb 
at  the  very  outset  from  Mariposa.  The 
•whole  distance  to  the  Valley  was  fifty 
miles.  For  twelve  of  these  we  pursued 
a  road  in  some  degree  practicable  to  carts, 
and  leading  to  one  of  those  inevitable 
steam  saw -mills  with  which  a  Yankee 
always  cuts  his  first  swath  into  the  tall 
grass  of  Barbarism.  Passing  the  saw- 
mill in  the  very  act  of  astonishing  the 
wilderness  with  a  dinner  -  whistle,  we 
struck  a  trail  and  fell  into  single  file. 
Thenceforward  our  way  was  almost  a 
continuous  alternation  of  descent  and 
climb  over  outlying  ridges  of  the  Sierra. 
Our  raw  -  recruited  mules,  and  the  ele- 
mentary condition  of  our  intellects  in 
the  science  of  professional  packing,  spun 
out  this  portion  of  our  journey  to  three 
days,  —  though  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  fact  of  our  stopping  at  noon  of 
the  second  day  and  not  resuming  our  trail 
till  the  morning  of  the  third.  This  in- 
terim we  spent  in  visiting  the  Big  Trees, 
which  are  situated  four  or  five  miles  off 
the  Yo-Semite  track. 

"  Clark's,"  where  tourists  stop  for  this 
purpose,  is  just  half-way  between  Mari- 
posa and  the  great  Valley.  "  Clark " 
himself  is  one  of  the  best-informed  men, 
one  of  the  very  best  guides,  I  ever  met 
in  the  Californian  or  any  other  wilder- 
ness. He  is  a  fine-looking,  stalwart  old 
grizzly  -  hunter  and  miner  of  the  '49 
days,  wears  a  noble  full  beard  hued 
like  his  favorite  game,  but  no  head-cov- 
ering of  any  kind  since  he  recovered 
from  a  fever  which  left  his  head  intoler- 
ant of  even  a  slouch.  He  lives  among 
folk,  near  Mariposa,  in  the  winter,  and 
in  summer  occupies  a  hermitage  built  by 
himself  in  one  of  the  loveliest  lofty  val- 
leys of  the  Sierra.  Here  he  gives  trav- 
ellers a  surprise  by  the  nicest  poached 
eggs  and  rashers  of  bacon,  home-made 
bread  and  wild  -  strawberry  sweetmeats, 
which  they  will  find  in  the  State. 

Before  reaching  Clark's  we  had  been 
astonished  at  the  dimensions  of  the  ordi- 
nary pines  and  firs,  our  trail  for  miles 
at  a  time  running  through  forests  where 
trees  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 


were  very  common  and  trees  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  by  no  means  rare,  while  some 
of  the  very  largest  must  have  consider- 
ably surpassed  the  latter  measurement. 

But  these  were  in  their  turn  dwarfed 
by  the  Big  Trees  proper,  as  thoroughly 
as  themselves  would  have  dwarfed  a 
common  Green-Mountain  forest.  I  find 
no  one  on  this  side  the  continent  who 
believes  the  literal  truth  which  travellers 
tell  about  these  marvellous  giants.  Peo- 
ple sometimes  think  they  do,  but  that  is 
only  because  they  fail  to  realize  the 
proposition.  They  have  no  concrete  idea 
of  how  the  asserted  proportions  look. 
Tell  a  carpenter,  or  any  other  man  at 
home  with  the  look  of  dimensions,  what 
you  have  seen  in  the  Mariposa-County 
groves,  and  his  eye  grows  incredulous  in 
a  moment.  I  freely  confess,  that,  though 
I  always  thought  I  had  believed  travel- 
lers in  their  recitals  on  this  subject,  when 
I  saw  the  trees  I  found  I  had  bargained 
to  credit  no  such  story  as  that,  and  for  a 
moment  felt  half-reproachful  towards  the 
friends  who  had  cheated  me  of  my  faith 
under  a  misapprehension. 

Take  the  dry  statistics  of  the  matter. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  -  two 
trees  which  have  been  measured,  not  one 
underruns  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  five  range  between  thirty-two 
and  thirty-six  feet ;  fifty-eight  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet ;  thirty-four  between 
fifty  and  sixty ;  fourteen  between  sixty 
and  seventy ;  thirteen  between  seventy 
and  eighty ;  two  between  eighty  and  nine- 
ty ;  two  between  ninety  and  one  hundred ; 
two  are  just  one  hundred ;  and  one  is 
one  hundred  and  two.  This  last,  before 
the  storms  truncated  it,  had  a  height  of 
four  hundred  feet.  I  found  a  rough  lad- 
der laid  against  its  trunk, — for  it  is  pros- 
trate,— and  climbed  upon  its  side  by  that 
and  steps  cut  in  the  bark.  I  mounted 
the  swell  of  the  trunk  to  the  'butt  and 
there  made  the  measurement  which  as- 
certained its  diameter  as  thirty-four  feet, 
—  its  circumference  one  hundred  and 
two  feet  plus  a  fraction.  Of  course  the 
thickness  of  its  bark  is  various,  but  I  cut 
off  some  of  it  to  a  foot  in  depth  and 
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there  was  evidently  plenty  more  below 
that. 

To  make  some  rough  attempt  at  a  con- 
ception of  what  these  figures  amount  to, 
suppose  the  tree  fallen  at  the  gable  cl- 
an ordinary  two-story  house.  You  pro- 
pose to  cross  by  a  plank  laid  from  your 
roof  to  the  upper  side  of  the  tree.  That 
plank  would  perceptibly  slope  up  from 
your  roof-peak.  Through  another  tree, 
lying  prostrate  also,  and  hollow  from  end 
to  end,  our  whole  cavalcade  charged  at 
the  full  trot  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  entire  length  of  this 
tree  before  truncation  had  been  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  the  hol- 
low bases  of  trees  still  s'tanding  we  easily 
sheltered  ourselves  and  horses.  We  tried 
throwing  to  the  top  of  some  of  them  with 
ludicrous  unsr.ccess,  and  finally  came  to 
the  monarch  of  them  all,  a  glorious  mon- 
ster not  included  in  the  above  table  of 
dimensions,  as  most  of  those  measured  are 
still  living,  and  all  have  the  bark  upon 
them  still,  while  the  tree  is  to  some  ex- 
tent barked  and  charred.  When  it  stood 
erect  in  its  live  wrappings,  it  measured 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  —  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  circumference  !  Es- 
timates, grounded  on  the  well  -  known 
principle  of  yearly  cortical  increase,  in- 
disputably throw  back  the  birth  of  these 
largest  giants  as  far  as  1200  B.  c.  Thus 
their  tender  saplings  were  running  up 
just  as  the  gates  of  Troy  were  tumbling 
down,  and  some  of  them  had  fulfilled  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  Hartford  Charter-Oak 
when  Solomon  called  his  master-masons 
to  refreshment  from  the  building  of  the 
Temple.  We  cannot  realize  time-images 
as  we  can  those  of  space  by  a  reference 
to  dimensions  within  experience,  so  that 
the  age  of  these  marvellous  trees  still  re- 
mains to  me  an  incomprehensible  fact, 
though  with  my  mind's  eye  I  continue  to 
see  how  mountain-massy  they  look,  and 
how  dwarfed  is  the  man  who  leans  against 
them.  We  lingered  among  them  half  a 
day,  the  artists  making  color  -  studies  of 
the  most  picturesque,  the  rest  of  us  iz- 
ing  away  at  something  scientific, — Bota- 
ny, Entomology,  or  Statistics.  In  Geol- 
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ogy  and  Mineralogy  there  is  nothing  to 
do  here  or  in  the  Valley,— the  formation 
all  being  typical  Sierra-Nevada  granite, 
with  no  specimens  to  keep  or  problems 
to  solve.  Of  course  our  artists  neither 
made  nor  expected  to  make  anything  like 
a  realizing  picture  of  the  groves.  The 
marvellous  of  size  does  not  go  into  gilt 
frames.  You  paint  a  Big  Tree,  and  it  on- 
ly looks  like  a  common  tree  in  a  cramped 
coffin.  To  be  sure,  you  can  put  a  live  fig- 
ure against  the  butt  for  comparison  ;  but, 
unless  you  take  a  canvas  of  the  size  of 
Haydon's,  your  picture  is  quite  as  likely  to 
resemble  Homunculus  against  an  average 
timber -tree  as  a  large  man  against  Se- 
quoia giganlea.  What  our  artists  did  do 
was  to  get  a  capital  transcript  of  the  Big 
Trees'  color, — a  beautifully  bright  cinna- 
mon-brown, which  gives  peculiar  gayety 
to  the  forest,  "  making  sunshine  in  the 
shady  place  "  ;  also,  their  typical  figure, 
which  is  a  very  lofty,  straight,  and  branch- 
less trunk,  crowned  almost  at  the  summit 
by  a  mass  of  colossal  gnarled  boughs,  slen- 
der plumy  fronds,  delicate  thin  leaves, 
and  smooth  cones  scarce  larger  than  a 
plover's  egg.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of 
their  figure  may  be  obtained  by  fancying 
an  Italian  stone-pine  grown  out  of  recol- 
lection. 

Between  all  the  ridges  we  had  hitherto 
crossed,  silvery  streams  leaped  down  in- 
tensely cold  through  the  granite  chasms, 
—  all  of  them  fed  from  the  snow-peaks, 
and  charmingly  picturesque,  —  most  of 
them  good  trout-brooks,  had  we  possessed 
time  to  try  a  throw  ;  and  now,  on  leaving 
Clark's,  we  crossed  the  largest  of  these, 
a  fork  of  the  Merced  which  flows  through 
his  valley.  For  twelve  miles  farther  a 
series  of  tremendous  climbs  tasked  us  and 
our  beasts  to  the  utmost,  but  brought  us 
quite  apropos  at  dinner-time  to  a  lovely 
green  meadow  walled  in  on  one  side  by 
near  snow-peaks.  A  small  brook  running 
through  it  speedily  furnished  us  with  frogs 
enough  for  an  entree.  Between  two  and 

c> 

three  in  the  afternoon  we  set  out  upon 
the  last  stage  of  our  pilgrimage.  We  were 
now  nearly  on  a  plane  with  the  top  of 
the  mighty  precipices  which  wall  the  Yo- 
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Semite  Valley,  and  for  two  hours  longer 
found  the  trail  easy,  save  where  it  cross- 
ed the  bogs  of  summit-level  springs. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  meadow 
where  we  dined  we  plunged  again  into 
the  thick  forest,  where  every  now  and 
then  some  splendid  grouse  or  the  beauti- 
ful plume-crowned  California  quail  went 
whirring  away  from  before  our  horses. 
Here  and  there  a  broad  grizzly  "  sign  " 
intersected  our  trail.  The  tall  purple 
deer-weed,  a  magnificent  scarlet  flower 
of  name  unknown  to  me,  and"  another 
blossom  like  the  laburnum,  endlessly  va- 
ried in  its  shades  of  roseate,  blue,  or  the 
compromised  tints,  made  the  hill -sides 
gorgeous  beyond  human  gardening.  All 
these  were  scentless ;  but  one  other  flow- 
er, much  rarer,  made  fragrance  enough 
for  all.  This  was  the  "  Lady  Washing- 
ton," and  much  resembled  a  snowy  day- 
lily  with  an  odor  of  tuberoses.  Our  dense 
leafy  surrounding  hid  from  us  the  fact  of 
our  approach  to  the  Valley's  tremendous 
battlement,  till  our  trail  turned  at  a 
sharp  angle  and  we  stood  on  "  Inspira- 
tion Point." 

That  name  had  appeared  pedantic,  but 
we  found  it  only  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  our  own  feelings  on  the  spot.  We 
did  not  so  much  seem  to  be  seeing  from 
that  crag  of  vision  a  new  scene  on  the 
old  familiar  globe  as  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  into  which  the  creative  spirit 
had  just  been  breathed.  I  hesitate  now, 
as  I  did  then,  at  the  attempt  to  give  my 
vision  utterance.  Never  were  words  so 
beggared  for  an  abridged  translation  of 
any  Scripture  of  Nature. 

We  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  height, 
— a  sheer  granite  wall,  whose  terrible  per- 
pendicular distance  baffled  all  visual  com- 
putation. Its  foot  was  hidden  among  ha- 
zy green  spiculte,  —  they  might  be  ten- 
der spears  of  grass  catching  the  slant  sun 
on  upheld  aprons  of  cobweb,  or  giant 
pines  whose  tops  that  sun  first  gilt  before 
he  made  gold  of  all  the  Valley. 

There  faced  us  another  wall  like  our 
own.  How  far  off  it  might  be  we  could 
only  guess.  When  Nature's  lightning  hits 


a  man  fair  and  square,  it  splits  his  yard- 
stick. On  recovering  from  this  stroke, 
mathematicians  have  ascertained  the 
width  of  the  Valley  to  vary  between  half 
a  mile  and  five  miles.  Where  we  stood 
the  width  is  about  two. 

I  said  a  wall  like  our  own ;  but  as 
yet  we  could  not  know  that  certainly, 
for  of  our  own  we  saw  nothing.  Our 
eyes  seemed  spellbound  to  the  tremendous 
precipice  which  stood  smiling,  not  frown- 
ing at  us,  in  all  the  serene  radiance  of 
a  snow-white  granite  Boodh,  —  broadly 
burning,  rather  than  glistening,  in  the 
white  -  hot  splendors  of  the  setting  sun. 
From  that  sun,  clear  back  to  the  first 
avant  -  courier  trace  of  purple  twilight 
flushing  the  eastern  sky-rim  — yes,  as  if  it 
were  the  very  butment  of  the  eternally 
blue  Californian  heaven  —  ran  that  wall, 
always  sheer  as  the  plummet,  without 
a  visible  break  through  which  squirrel 
might  climb  or  sparrow  fly, — so  broad  that 
it  was  just  faint-lined  like  the  paper  on 
which  I  write  by  the  loftiest  waterfall  in 
the  world, — so  lofty  that  its  very  breadth 
could  not  dwarf  it,  while  the  mighty  pines 
and  Douglas  firs  which  grew  all  along  its 
edge  seemed  like  mere  cilia  on  the  gran- 
ite lid  of  the  Great  Valley's  upgazing  eye. 
In  the  first  astonishment  of  the  view,  we 
took  the  whole  battlement  at  a  sweep, 
and  seemed  to  see  an  unbroken  sky-line  ; 
but  as  ecstasy  gave  way  to  examination, 
we  discovered  how  greatly  some  portions 
of  the  precipice  surpassed  our  immediate 
vis-d-vis  in  height. 

First,  a  little  east  of  our  off-look,  there 
projected  boldly  into  the  Valley  from  the 
dominant  line  of  the  base  a  square  stu- 
pendous tower  that  might  have  been 
hewn  by  the  diamond  adzes  of  the  Genii 
for  a  second  Babel-experiment,  in  expec- 
tance of  the  wrath  of  Allah.  Here  and 
there  the  tools  had  left  a  faint  scratch, 
only  deep  as  the  width  of  Broadway  and 
a  bagatelle  of  five  hundred  feet  in  length  ; 
but  that  detracted  no  more  from  the 
unblemished  four-square  contour  of  the 
entire  mass  than  a  pin -mark  from  the 
symmetry  of  a  door-post.  A  city  might 
have  been  built  on  its  grand  flat  top. 
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And,  oh  !  the  gorgeous  masses  of  light 
and  shadow  which  the  falling  suu  cast  ou 
it,  —  the  shadows  like  great  waves,  the 
lights  like  their  spumy  tops  and  flying  mist, 
—  thrown  up  from  the  heaving  breast  of 
a  golden  sea !  In  California  at  this  sea- 
son the  dome  of  heaven  is  cloudless ;  but 
I  still  dream  of  what  must  be  done  for 
the  bringing-out  of  Tu-toeh-anula's  cor- 
onation-day majesties  by  the  broken  win- 
ter sky  of  fleece  and  fire.  The  height  of 
his  precipice  is  nearly  four  thousand  feet 
perpendicular ;  his  name  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  Valley's  tutelar  deity.  He 
also  rejoices  in  a  Spanish  alias',  —  some 
Mission  Indian  having  attempted  to  trans- 
late by  "  El  Capitan  "  the  idea  of  divine 
authority  implied  in  Tu-toch-anula. 

Far  up  the  Valley  to  the  eastward 
there  rose  far  above  the  rest  of  the  sky- 
line, and  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  Valley,  a  hemisphere  of  granite,  cap- 
ping the  sheer  wall,  without  an  appar- 
ent tree  or  shrub  to  hide  its  vast  propor- 
tions. This  we  immediately  recognized 
as  the  famous  To-coy-ae,  better  known 
through  Watkins's  photographs  as  the 
Great  North  Dome.  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  the  former  name,  but 
the  latter  is  certainly  appropriate.  Be- 
^tween  Tu-toch-anula  and  the  Dome,  the 
wall  rose  here  and  there  into  great  pin- 
nacles and  towers,  but  its  sky-line  is  far 
more  regular  than  that  of  the  southern 
side,  where  we  were  standing. 

We  drew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice and  looked  along  over  our  own 
wall  up  the  Valley.  Its  contour  was  a 
rough  curve  from  our  stand -point  to  a 
station  opposite  the  North  Dome,  where 
the  Valley  dwindles  to  its  least  width,  so 
that  all  the  intermediate  crests  and  pin- 
nacles which  topped  the  perpendicular 
wall  stood  within  our  vision  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  clear  and  sharp-cut 
against  the  blue  sky.  There  is  the  same 
plumb-line  uprightness  in  these  mighty 
precipices  as  in  those  of  the  opposite 
side ;  but  their  front  is  much  more  brok- 
en by  bold  promontories,  and  their  tabu- 
lar tops,  instead  of  lying  horizontal,  slope 
up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or 


more  from  the  spot  where  we  were  stand- 
ing, and  make  a  succession  of  oblique 
prism  -  sections  whose  upper  edges  are 
between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  in 
height.  But  the  glory  of  this  southern 
wall  comes  at  the  termination  of  our  view 
opposite  the  North  Dome.  Here  the  pre- 
cipice rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  one 
sheer  mile  with  a  parabolic  sky-line, 
and  its  posterior  surface  is  as  elegantly 
rounded  as  an  acorn-cup.  From  this 
contour  results  a  naked  semi-cone  of  pol- 
ished granite,  whose  face  would  cover  one 
of  our  smaller  Eastern  counties,  though 
its  exquisite  proportions  make  it  seem 
a  thing  to  hold  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand.  A  small  pine-covered  glacis  of 
detritus  lies  at  its  foot,  but  every  yard 
above  that  is  bare  of  all  life  save  the 
palaeozoic  memories  which  have  wrinkled 
the  granite  Colossus  from  the  earliest 
seethings  of  the  fire-time.  I  never  could 
call  a  Yo-Semite  crag  inorganic,  as  I 
used  to  speak  of  everything  not  strictly 
animal  or  vegetal.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Great  South  Dome  that  utterance 
became  blasphemous.  Not  living  was 
it?  Who  knew  but  the  debris  at  its 
foot  was  merely  the  cast-off  sweat  and 
exuviae  of  a  stone  life's  great  work-day  ? 
Who  knew  but  the  vital  changes  which 
were  going  on  within  its  gritty  cellular 
tissue  were  only  imperceptible  to  us  be- 
cause silent  and  vastly  secular  ?  What 
was  he  who  stood  up  before  Tis-sa-ack 
and  said,  "  Thou  art  dead  rock  ! "  save 
a  momentary  sojourner  in  the  bosom  of  a 
cyclic  period  whose  clock  his  race  had 
never  yet  lived  long  enough  to  hear 
strike  ?  What,  too,  if  Tis-sa-ack  himself 
were  but  one  of  the  atoms  in  a  grand  or- 
ganism where  we  could  see  only  by  mon- 
ads at  a  time,  —  if  he  and  the  sun  and 
the  sea  were  but  cells  or  organs  of  some 
one  small  being  in  the  fenceless  vivarium 
of  the  Universe  ?  Let  not  the  ephem- 
eron  that  lights  on  a  baby's  hand  gen- 
eralize too  rashly  upon  the  non-growing 
of  organisms !  As  we  thought  on  these 
things,  we  bared  our  heads  to  the  barer 
forehead  of  Tis-sa-ack. 

I   have    spoken  of   the  Great  South 
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Dome  in  the  masculine  gender,  but  the 
native  tradition  makes  it  feminine.  No- 
where is  there  a  more  beautiful  Indian 
legend  than  that  of  Tis-sa-ack.  I  will 
condense  it  into  a  few  short  senten|es 
from  the  long  report  of  an  old  Yo-Se- 
mite  brave.  Tis-sa-ack  was  the  tutelar 
goddess  of  the  Valley,  as  Tu-toch-anula 
was  its  fostering  god,  —  the  former  a  ra- 
diant maiden,  the  latter  an  ever-young 
immortal,  — 

"  amorons  as  the  mouth  of  May." 
Becoming  desperately  fascinated  with 
his  fair  colleague,  Tu-toch-anula  spent 
in  her  arms  all  the  divine  long  days  of 
the  California  summer,  kissing,  dallying, 
and  lingering,  until  the  Valley  -  tribes 
began  to  starve  for  lack  of  the  crops 
which  his  supervision  should  have  ripen- 
ed, and  a  deputation  of  venerable  men 
came  from  the  dying  people  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  Tis-sa-ack.  Full 
of  anguish  at  her  nation's  woes,  she  rose 
from  her  lover's  arms,  and  cried  for  suc- 
cor to  the  Great  Spirit.  Then,  with  a 
terrible  noise  of  thunder,  the  mighty  cone 
split  from  heaven  to  earth,  —  its  frontal 
half  falling  down  to  dam  the  snow-waters 
back  into  a  lake,  whence  to  this  day  the 
beautiful  Valley-stream  takes  one  of  its 
loveliest  branches,  —  its  other  segment 
remaining  erect  till  this  present,  to  be 
the  Great  South  Dome  under  the  in- 
memoriam  title  of  Tis-sa-ack.  But  the 
divine  maiden  who  died  to  save  her  people 
appeared  on  earth  no  more,  and  in  his 
agony  Tu-toch-anula  carved  her  image  on 
the  face  of  the  mile-high  wall,  as  he  had 
carved  his  own  on  the  surface  of  El  Ca- 
pitan,  —  where  a  lively  faith  and  good 
glasses  may  make  out  the  effigies  unto 
this  day. 

Sometimes  these  Indian  traditions,  be- 
ing translated  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  correspondences,  are  of  great  use  to 
the  scientific  man,  —  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  embalming  with  sweet  spices 
a  geological  fact,  and  the  reason  of  a  wa- 
ter-course which  else  might  become  ob- 
scured by  time.  You  may  lose  a  rough 
fact  because  everybody  is  handling  it 
and  passing  it  around  with  the  sense  of 


a  liberty  to  present  it  next  in  his  own 
way ;  but  a  fact  with  its  facets  cut  — 
otherwise  a  poem — is  unchangeable,  hn- 
pcrditable.  Seeing  it  has  been  manu- 
factured once,  nobody  tries  to  make  it 
over  again.  The  fact  is  regarded  sub- 
ject to  liberal  translation ;  poems  circu- 
late virgin  and  verbatim.  In  some  future 
article  I  may  recur  to  this  topic  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Columbia  River,  and  the 
capital  light  afforded  to  delvers  in  its 
wondrous  trap -rock  by  the  lantern  of 
Indian  legend. 

Let  us  leave  the  walls  of  the  Valley  to 
speak  of  the  Valley  itself,  as  seen  from 
this  great  altitude.  There  lies  a  sweep 
of  emerald  grass  turned  to  chrysoprase 
by  the  slant-beamed  sun,  —  chrysoprase 
beautiful  enough  to  have  been  the  tenth 
foundation  -  stone  of  John's  apocalyptic 
heaven.  Broad  and  fair  just  beneath 
us,  it  narrows  to  a  little  strait  of  green  • 
between  the  butments  that  uplift  the  gi- 
ant domes.  Far  to  the  westward,  wi- 
dening more  and  more,  it  opens  into  the 
bosom  of  great  mountain-ranges,  —  into 
a  field  of  perfect  light,  misty  by  its  own 
excess,  —  into  an  unspeakable  suffusion 
of  glory  created  from  the  phoenix-pile  of 
the  dying  sun.  Here  it  lies  almost  as 
treeless  as  some  rich  old  clover-mead ; 
yonder,  its  luxuriant  smooth  grasses  give 
way  to  a  dense  wood  of  cedars,  oaks, 
and  pines.  Not  a  living  creature,  either 
man  or  beast,  breaks  the  visible  silence 
of  this  inmost  paradise  ;  but  for  our- 
selves, standing  at  the  precipice,  petri- 
fied, as  it  were,  rock  on  rock,  the  great 
world  might  well  be  running  back  in 
stone  -  and  -  grassy  dreams  to  the  hour 
when  God  had  given  him  as  yet  but  two 
daughters,  the  crag  and  the  clover.  We 
were  breaking  into  the  sacred  closet  of 
Nature's  self-examination.  What  if,  on 
considering  herself,  she  should  of  a  sud- 
den, and  us-ward  unawares,  determine 
to  begin  the  throes  of  a  new  cycle,  — 
spout  up  remorseful  lavas  from  her  long- 
hardened  conscience,  and  hurl  us  all 
skyward  in  a  hot  concrete  with  her  un- 
bosomed sins  ?  Earth  below  was  as  mo- 
tionless as  the  ancient  heavens  above, 
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save  for  the  shining  serpent  of  the  Merced, 
which  silently  to  our  ears  threaded  the 
middle  of  the  grass,  and  twinkled  his 
burnished  back  in  the  sunset  wherever 
for  a  space  he  glided  out  of  the  shadow 
of  woods. 

To  behold  this  Promised  Land  proved 
quite  a  different  thing  from  possessing 
it.  Only  the  silleros  of  the  Andes,  our 
mules,  horses,  and  selves,  can  understand 
how  much  like  a  nightmare  of  endless 
roof-walking  was  the  descent  down  the 
face  of  the  precipice.  A  painful  and 
most  circuitous  dug-way,  where  our  an- 
imals had  constantly  to  stop,  lest  their 
impetus  should  tumble  them  headlong, 
all  the  way  past  steeps  where  the  mere 
thought  of  a  side-fall  was  terror,  brought 
us  in  the  twilight  to  a  green  meadow, 
ringed  by  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the 
^Merced. 

Here  we  pitched  our  first  Yo-Semite 
camp,  —  calling  it  "  Camp  Rosalie,"  af- 
ter a  dear  absent  friend  of  mine  and 
Bierstadt's.  Removing  our  packs  and 
saddles,  we  dismissed  their  weary  bear- 
ers to  the  deep  green  meadow,  with  no 
farther  qualification  to  their  license  than 
might  be  found  in  ropes  seventy  feet 
long  fastened  to  deep -driven  pickets. 
We  soon  got  together  dead  wood  and 
'pitchy  boughs  enough  to  kindle  a  roar- 
ing fire, — made  a  kitchen-table  by  wedg- 
ing logs  between  the  trunks  of  a  three- 
forked  tree,  and  thatching  these  with 
smaller  sticks,  —  selected  a  cedar -cano- 
pied piece  of  flat  sward  near  the  fire  for 
our  bed-room,  and  as  high  up  as  we 
could  reach  despoiled  our  fragrant  bal- 
dacchini  for  the  mattresses.  I  need  not 
praise  to  any  woodsman  the  quality  of 
a  sleep  on  evergreen  -  strewings. 

During  our  whole  stay  in  the  Valley, 
mbst  of  us  made  it  our  practice  to  rise 
with  the  dawn,  and,  immediately  after 
a  bath  in  the  ice-cold  Merced,  take  a 
breakfast  which  might  sometimes  fail  in 
the  game  -  department,  but  was  an  in- 
variable success,  considered  as  slapjacks 
and  coffee.  Then  the  loyal  nephew  of 
the  Secesh  governor  and  the  testamenta- 
ry guardian  of  the  orphan  mules  brought 


our  horses  up  from  picket ;  then  the  ar- 
tists with  their  camp-stools  and  color- 
boxes,  the  sages  with  their  goggles,  nets, 
botany-boxes,  and  bug-holders,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  elegant  leisure  with  their  na- 
ked eyes  and  a  fish-rod  or  a  gun,  all  rode 
away  whither  they  listed,  firing  back 
Parthian  shots  of  injunction  about  the 
dumpling  in  the  grouse  -  fricassee. 

Sitting  in  their  divine  workshop,  by 
a  little  after  sunrise  our  artists  began 
labor  in  that  only  method  which  can 
ever  make  a  true  painter  or  a  living 
landscape,  co/or-studies  on  the  spot ;  and 
though  I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  their 
results,  I  will  assert  that  during  their 
seven  weeks'  camp  in  the  Valley  they 
learned  more  and  gained  greater  mate- 
rial for  future  triumphs  than  they  had 
gotten  in  all  their  lives  before  at  the  feet 
of  the  greatest  masters.  Meanwhile  the 
other  two  vaguely  divided  orders  of  gen- 
tlemen and  sages  were  sight-seeing,  whip- 
ping the  covert  or  the  pool  with  various 
success  for  our  next  day's  dinner,  or 
hunting  specimens  of  all  kinds,  —  Agas- 
sizing,  so  to  speak. 

J  cannot  praise  the  Merced  to  that 
vulgar,  yet  extensive,  class  of  sportsmen 
with  whom  fishing  means  nothing  but 
catching  fish,  —  to  that  select  minority 
of  illuminati  who  go  trouting  for  intel- 
lectual culture,  because  they  cannot  hear 
Booth  or  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven's, — who 
write  rhapsodies  of  much  fire  and  many 
pages  on  the  divine  superiority  of  the 
curve  of  an  hyperbola  over  that  of  a  pa- 
rabola in  the  cast  of  a  fly,  —  who  call 
three  little  troutlings  "  a  splendid  day's 
sport,  me  boy!"  because  those  rash  and 
ill  -  advised  infants  have  been  deceived 
by  a  feather-bug  which  never  would  have 
been  of  any  use  to  them,  instead  of  a  real 
worm  which  would.  We,  who  can  make" 
prettier  curves  and  deceive  larger  game 
in  a  dancing-party  at  home,  did  not  go 
to  the  Yo-Semite  for  that  kind  of  sport. 
When  I  found  that  the  best  bait  or  fly 
caught  only  half  a  dozen  trout  in  an  af- 
ternoon,—  and  those  the  dull,  black,  Cali- 
fornia kind,  with  lined  sides,  but  no  spots, 
—  I  gave  over  bothering  the  unambi- 
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tions  burghers  of  the  flood  with  invita- 
tions to  a  rise  in  life,  and  took  to  the 
meadows  with  a  butterfly  -  net. 

My  experience  teaches  that  no  sage 
(or  gentleman)  should  chase  the  butter- 
fly on  horseback.  You  are  liable  to  put 
your  net  over  your  horse's  head  instead 
of  the  butterfly.  The  butterfly  keeps 
rather  ahead  of  the  horse.  You  may 
throw  your  horse  when  you  mean  to 
throw  the  net.  The  idea  is  a  romantic 
one ;  it  carries  you  back  to  the  days 
of  chivalry,  when  court-butterflies  were 
said  to  have  been  netted  from  the  saddle, 
—  but  it  carries  you  nowhere  else  in 
particular,  unless  perhaps  into  a  small 
branch  of  the  Merced,  where  you  don't 
want  to  go.  Then,  too,  if  you  slip  down 
and  leave  your  horse  standing  while  you 
steal  on  a  giant  Papilio  which  is  suck- 
ing the  deer-weed  in  such  a  sweet  spot 
for  a  cast,  your  horse  (perhaps  he  has 
heard  of  the  French  general  who  said, 
"  Asses  and  savans  to  the  centre ! ") 
may  discover  that  he  also  is  a  sage,  and 
retire  to  botanize  while  you  are  butter- 
flying, — a  contingency  which  entails  your 
wading  the  Merced  after  him  five  several 
times,  and  finally  going  back  to  camp  in 
wet  disgust  to  procure  another  horse  and 
a  lariat.  An  experience  faintly  hinted 
at  in  the  above  suggestions  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  the  great  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice in  butterfly  -  warfare  is  infantry. 
After  I  had  turned  myself  into  a  modest 
Retiarius,  I  had  no  end  to  success.  Mari- 
posa  County  is  rightly  named.  The  hon- 
ey of  its  groves  and  meadows  is  sucked 
by  some  of  the  largest,  the  most  mag- 
nificent, and  most  widely  varied  butter- 
flies in  the  world. 

At  noon  those  of  us  who  came  back  to 
camp  had  a  substantial  dinner  out  of  our 
abundant  stores,  reinforced  occasionally 
with  grouse,  quail,  or  pigeons,  contrib- 
uted by  the  sportsmen.  The  artists 
mostly  dined  a  la  fourchefte,  in  their 
workshop,  —  something  in  a  pail  being 
carried  out  to  them  at  noon  by  our  In- 
fant Phenomenon.  He  was  a  skeleton 
of  thinness,  and  an  incredibly  gaunt  mus- 
tang was  the  one  which  invariably  car- 


ried the  lunch ;  so  we  used  to  call  the 
boy,  when  we  saw  him  coming,  "  Death 
on  the  Pail-Horse."  At  evening,  when  the 
artists  returned,  half  an  hour  was  passed 
in  a  "  private  view"  of  their  day's  stud- 
ies ;  then  came  another  dinner,  called  a 
supper ;  then  the  tea-kettle  was  emptied 
into  a  pan,  and  brush-washing  witlUtalk 
and  pipes  led  the  rest  of  the  genial  way 
to  bed-time. 

In  his  charming  "  Peculiar,"  Epes  Sar- 
gent has  given  us  an  episode  called  the 
"  Story  of  Estelle."  It  is  the  greatest 
of  compliments  to  him  that  I  could  get 
thoroughly  interested  in  her  lover,  when 
he  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  au- 
dacious and  picaresque  mortals  I  ever 
knew,  —  our  hired  man,  who  sold  us  — 
our But  hear  my  episode :  it  Is 

THE   STORY   OP    VANCE. 

• 

Vance.  The  cognomen  of  the  loyal 
nephew  with  the  Secesh  uncle.  I  will 
be  brief.  Our  stores  began  to  fail. 
One  morning  we  equipped  Vance  with 
a  horse,  a  pack-mule  to  lead  behind  him, 
a  list  of  purchases,  and  eighty  golden 
dollars,  bidding  him  good-speed  on  the 
trail  to  Mariposa.  He  was  to  return  la- 
den with  all  the  modern  equivalents  for 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  from  his  departure.  Seven  days 
glided  by,  and  the  material  for  more  slap- 
jacks with  them.  We  grew  perilously 
nigh  our  bag-bottoms. 

One  morning  I  determined  to  save  the 
party  from  starvation,  and  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  currency  set  out  for  Mari- 
posa. At  Clark's  I  learned  that  our  man 
had  camped  there  about  noon  on  the  day 
he  left  us,  turned  his  horse  and  mule 
loose,  instead  of  picketing  them,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  sunlight  in  a  siesta. 
When  he  arose,  his  animals  were  undis- 
coverable.  He  accordingly  borrowed 
Clark's  only  horse  to  go  in  search  of 
them,  and  the  generous  hermit  had  not 
seen  him  since. 

Carrying  these  pleasant  bits  of  intel- 
ligence, I  resumed  my  way  toward  the 
settlements.  Coming  by  the  steam  saw- 
mill, I  recognized  Vance's  steed  grazing 
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by  the  way-side,  threw  my  lariat  over  his 
head,  and  led  him  in  triumph  to  Mari- 
posa. There  I  arrived  at  eight  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  I  left  the  Valley,  — 
having  performed  fifty  miles  of  the  hard- 
est mountain-trail  that  was  ever  travel- 
led in  a  little  less  than  twelve  hours, 
making  allowance  for  our  halt  and  noon- 
feed  at  Clark's.  If  ever  a  California  horse 
was  tried,  it  was  mine  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  he  came  into  Mariposa  on  the  full 
gallop,  scarcely  wet,  and  not  galled  or 
jaded  in  the  least. 

Here  I  found  our  mule,  whose  obsti- 
nate memory  had  carried  him  home  to 
his  old  stable, — also  the  remaining  events 
in  Vance's  brief,  but  brilliant  career. 
That  ornament  of  the  Utah  and  Yo-Se- 
mite expeditions  had  entered  Mariposa 
on  Clark's  horse,  —  lost  our  eighty  gold- 
en dollars  at  a  single  session  of  bluff, — 
departed  gayly  for  Coulterville,  where  he 
sold  Clark's  horse  at  auction  for  forty 
dollars,  including  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
immediately  at  another  game  of  bluff 
lost  the  entire  purchase  -  money  to  the 
happy  buyer,  (Clark  got  his  horse  again 
on  proving  title,)  —  and  finally  vanished 
for  parts  unknown,  with  nothing  in  his 
pocket  but  buttons,  or  in  his  memory  but 
villanies.  Nowhere  out  of  California 
or  Old  Spain  can  there  exist  such  a 
modern  survivor  of  the  days  of  Gil  Bias  ! 

Too  happy  in  the  recovery  of  Clark's 
and  our  own  animals  to  waste  time  in 
hue-and-cry,  I  loaded  my  two  reclaimed 
pack -beasts  with  all  that  our  commis- 
sariat needed, — nooned  at  Clark's,  on 
my  way  back,  the  third  day  after  leaving 
the  Valley  for  Mariposa,  and  that  same 
night  was  among  my  rejoicing  comrades 
at  the  head  of  the  Great  Yo  -  Semite. 
That  afternoon  they  had  come  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flour-bag,  after  living  for 
three  days  on  unleavened  slapjacks  with- 
out either  butter  or  sirup.  I  have  seen 
people  who  professed  to  relish  the  Jew- 
ish Passover  -  bread  ;  but,  after  such  an 
experience  as  our  party's,  I  venture  to 
say  they  would  have  regarded  it  wor- 
thy of  a  place  among  the  other  abolished 
types  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  As 


for  me  and  the  mule,  we  felt  our  hearts 
swell  within  us  as  if  we  had  come  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Leyden.  In  that  same 
enthusiasm  shared  our  artists,  savans, 
and  gentlemen,  embracing  the  sha^^v 
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neck  of  the  mule  as  he  had  been  a 
brother  what  time  they  realized  that  his 
panniers  were  full.  Can  any  one  won- 
der at  my  early  words,  "  A  slapjack 
may  be  the  last  plank  between  the  woods- 
man and  starvation  "  ? 

Just  before  I  started  after  supplies  our 
party  moved  its  camp  to  a  position  five 
miles  up  the  Valley  beyond  Camp  Rosa- 
lie, in  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks  and  ce- 
dars, close  upon  the  most  sinuous  part 
of  the  Merced  margin,  with  rich  pasture 
for  our  animals  immediately  across  the 
stream,  and  the  loftiest  cataract  in  the 
world  roaring  over  the  bleak  precipice 
opposite.  This  is  the  Yo  -  Semite  Fall 
proper,  or,  in  the  Indian,  "  Cho-looke." 
By  the  most  recent  geological  surveys 
this  fall  is  credited  with  the  astounding 
height  of  twenty-eight  hundred  feet.  At 
an  early  period  the  entire  mass  of  water 
must  have  plunged  that  distance  with- 
out break.  At  this  day  a  single  ledge 
of  slant  projection  changes  the  headlong 
flood  from  cataract  to  rapids  for  about 
four  hundred  feet ;  but  the  unbroken  up- 
per fall  is  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  the 
lower  thirteen  hundred.  In  the  spring 
and  early  summer  no  more  magnificent 
sight  can  be  imagined  than  the  tour- 
ist obtains  from  a  stand -point  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  spray,  driven,  as  by  a 
wind  blowing  thirty  miles  an  hour,  from 
the  thundering  basin  of  the  lower  fall. 
At  all  seasons  Cho-looke  is  the  grandest 
mountain-waterfall  in  the  known  world. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  waterfalls,  let 
me  not  omit  "  Po-ho-nd,"  or  "  The  Bridal 
Veil,"  which  was  passed  on  the  southern 
side  in  our  way  to  the  second  and  about 
a  mile  above  the  first  camp.  As  Tis-sa- 
ack  was  a  good,  so  is  Po-ho-nd  an  evil  spirit 
of  the  Indian  mythology.  This  tradition 
is  scientifically  accounted  for  in  the  fact 
that  many  Indians  have  been  carried 
over  the  fall  by  the  tremendous  current 
both  of  wind  and  water  forever  rushing 
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down  a  canon  through  which  the  stream 
breaks  from  its  feeding-lake  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  before  it  falls.  The  savage 
lowers  his  voice  to  a  whisper  and  crouches 
trembling  past  Po-ho-no ;  while  the  very 
utterance  of  the  name  is  so  dreaded  by 
him  that  the  discoverers  of  the  Valley  ob- 
tained it  with  great  difficulty.  This  fall 
drops  on  a  heap  of  giant  boulders  in  one 
unbroken  sheet  of  a  thousand  feet  per- 
pendicular, thus  being  the  next  in  height 
among  all  the  Valley-cataracts  to  the  Yo- 
Semite  itself,  and  having  a  width  of  fifty 
feet.  Its  name  of  "  The  Bridal  Veil " 
is  one  of  the  few  successes  in  fantastic 
nomenclature  ;  for,  to  one  viewing  it  in 
profile,  its  snowy  sheet,  broken  into  the 
filmy  silver  lace  of  spray  and  falling  quite 
free  of  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  might 
well  seem  the  veil  worn  by  the  earth  at 
her  granite  wedding, — no  commemorator 
of  any  fifty-years'  bagatelle  like  the  gold- 
en one,  but  crowning  the  one-millionth 
anniversary  of  her  nuptials. 

On  either  side  of  Po-ho-no  the  sky-line 
of  the  precipice  is  magnificently  varied. 
The  fall  itself  cuts  a  deep  gorge  into  the 
crown  of  the  battlement.  On  the  south- 
west border  of  the  fall  stands  a  nobly 
bold,  but  nameless  rock,  three  thousand 
feet  in  height.  Near  by  is  Sentinel  Rock, 
a  solitary  truncate  pinnacle,  towering 
to  thirty -three  hundred  feet.  A  little 
farther  are  "  Eleachas,"  or  "  The  Three 
Brothers,"  flush  with  the  front  -  surface 
of  the  precipice,  but  their  upper  posteri- 
or bounding  -  planes  tilted  in  three  tiers, 
which  reach  a  height  of  thirty-four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet. 

One  of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  Val- 
ley is  the  shore  of  Lake  Ah  -  wi  -  yah,  — 
a  crystal  pond  of  several  acres  in  extent, 
fed  by  the  north  fork  of  the  Valley- 
stream,  and  lying  right  at  the  mouth  of 
the  narrow  strait  between  the  North  and 
South  Domes.  By  this  tranquil  water  we 
pitched  our  third  camp,  and  when  the 
rising  sun  began  to  shine  through  the 
mighty  cleft  before  us,  fhe  play  of  color 
and  chiaroscuro  on  its  rugged  walls  was 
something  for  which  an  artist  apt  to  over- 
sleep himself  might  well  have  sat  up  all 
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the  night.  No  such  precaution  was  need- 
ed by  ourselves.  Painters,  sages,  and 
gentlemen  at  large,  all  turned  out  by 
dawn  ;  for  the  studies  were  grander,  the 
grouse  and  quail  plentier,  and  the  butter- 
flies more  gorgeous  than  we  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  Valley.  After  pass- 
ing the  great  cleft  eastward,  I  found  the 
river  more  enchanting  at  every  step.  I 
was  obliged  to  penetrate  in  this  direction 
entirely  on  foot,  —  clambering  between 
squared  blocks  of  granite  dislodged  from 
the  wall  beneath  the  North  Dome,  any 
one  of  which  might  have  been  excavated 
into  a  commodious  church,  and  discover- 
ing, for  the  pains  cost  \>y  a  reconnoissance 
of  five  miles,  some  of  the  loveliest  shady 
stretches  of  singing  water  and  some  of 
the  finest  minor  waterfalls  in  our  Amer- 
ican scenery. 

Our  last  camp  was  pitched  among 
the  crags  and  forests  behind  the  South 
Dome, — where  the  Middle  Fork  descends 
through  two  successive  waterfalls,  which, 
in  apparent  breadth  and  volume,  far  sur- 
pass Cho-looke,  while  the  loftiest  is  near- 
ly as  high  as  Po-ho-no.  About  three  miles 
west  of  the  Domes,  the  south  wall  of  the 
Valley  is  interrupted  by  a  deep  canon 
leading  in  a  nearly  southeast  direction. 
Through  this  canon  comes  the  Middle 
Fork,  and  along  its  banks  lies  our  course 
to  the  great  "  Pi-wi-ack "  (senselessly 
Englished  as  "  Vernal ")  and  the  Neva- 
da Falls.  For  three  miles  from  our  camp 
opposite  the  Yo-Semite  Fall  the  canon 
is  threaded  by  a  trail  practicable  for 
horses.  At  its  termination  we  dismount- 
ed, sent  back  our  animals,  and,  strapping 
their  loads  upon  our  own  shoulders,  struck 
nearly  eastward  by  a  path  only  less 
rugged  than  the  trackless  crags  around 
us.  In  some  places  we  were  compelled 
to  squeeze  sideways  through  a  narrow 
crevice  in  the  rocks,  at  imminent  danger 
to  our  burden  of  blankets  and  camp-ket- 
tles ;  in  others  we  became  quadrupedal, 
scrambling  up  acclivities  with  which  the 
bald  main  precipice  had  made  but  slight 
compromise.  But  for  our  light  march- 
ing order, — our  only  dress  being  knee- 
boots,  hunting  -  shirt,  and  trowsers,  —  it 
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would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to 
reach  our  goal  at  all. 

But  none  of  us  regretted  pouring  sweat 
or  strained  sinews,  when,  at  the  end  of 
our  last  terrible  climb,  we  stood  upon  the 
oozy  sod  which  is  brightened  into  eternal 
emerald  by  the  spray  of  Pi-wi-ack.  Far 
below  our  slippery  standing  steeply  slop- 
ed the  walls  of  the  ragged  chasm  down 
which  the  snowy  river  charges  roaring 
after  its  first  headlong  plunge ;  an  eter- 
nal rainbow  flung  its  shimmering  arch 
across  the  mighty  caldron  at  the  base  of 
the  fall;  and  straight  before  us  in  one 
unbroken  leap  came  down  Pi-wi-ack  from 
a  granite  shelf  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
in  height  and  sixty  feet  in  perfectly  hori- 
zontal width.  Some  enterprising  specu- 
lator, who  has  since  ceased  to  take  the 
original  seventy  -  five  cents'  toll,  a  few 
years  ago  built  a  substantial  set  of  rude 
ladders  against  the  perpendicular  wall 
over  which  Pi-wi-ack  rushes.  We  found 
it  still  standing,  and  climbed  the  dizzy 
height  in  a  shower  of  spray,  so  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  fall  that  we  could  almost 
wet  our  hands  in  its  rim.  Once  at  the 
top,  we  found  that  Nature  had  been  as 
accommodating  to  the  sight-seer  as  man 
himself;  for  the  ledge  we  landed  on  was 
a  perfect  breastwork,  built  from  the  re- 
ceding precipices  on  either  side  of  the 
canon  to  the  very  crown  of  the  cataract. 
The  weakest  nerves  need  not  have  trem- 
bled, when  once  within  the  parapet,  on 
the  smooth,  flat  rampart,  and  looking 
down  into  the  tremendous  boiling  chasm 
whence  we  had  just  climbed. 

Above  Pi-wi-ack  the  river  runs  for  a 
mile  at  the  bottom  of  a  granite  cradle, 
sloping  upward  from  it  on  each  side  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  in 
great  tabular  masses  slippery  as  ice,  with- 
out a  crevice  in  them  for  thirty  yards  at 
a  stretch  where  even  the  scraggiest  man- 
zanita  may  catch  hold  and  grow.  This 
tilted  formation,  broken  here  and  there 
by  spots  of  scanty  alluvium  and  stunted 
pines,  continues  upward  till  it  intersects 
the  posterior  cone  of  the  South  Dome  on 
one  side  and  a  colossal  castellated  pre- 
cipice on  the  other,  —  creating  thus  the 


very  typical  landscape  of  sublime  desola- 
tion. The  shining  barrenness  of  these 
rocks,  and  the  utter  nakedness  of  that 
vast  glittering  dome  which  hollows  the 
heavens  beyond  them,  cannot  be  convey- 
ed by  any  metaphor  to  a  reader  know- 
ing only  the  wood-crowned  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  chain. 

Climbing  between  the  stunted  pines 
and  giant  blocks  along  the  stream's  im- 
mediate margin, — getting  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  the  snowy  fretwork  of  churn- 
ed water  which  laced  the  higher  rocks, 
and  the  black  whirls  which  spun  in  the 
deep  pits  of  the  roaring  bed  beneath  us, 
— we  came  at  last  to  the  base  of  "  Yo- 
wi-ye,"  or  Nevada  Fall. 

This  is  the  most  voluminous,  and  next 
to  Pi-wi-ack,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Yo-Semite  cataracts.  Its  beauty 
is  partly  owing  to  the  surrounding  rug- 
ged grandeur  which  contrasts  it,  partly 
to  its  great  height  (eight  hundred  feet) 
and  surpassing  volume,  but  mainly  to 
its  exquisite  and  unusual  shape.  It  falls 
from  a  precipice  the  highest  portion  of 
whose  face  is  as  smoothly  perpendicular 
as  the  wall  overleapt  by  Pi-wi-ack ;  but 
invisibly  beneath  its  snowy  flood  a  ledge 
slants  sideways  from  the  cliff  about  a 
hundred  feet  below  the  crown  of  the  fall, 
and  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees 
from  the  plumb-line.  Over  this  ledge 
the  water  is  deflected  upon  one  side  and 
spread  like  a  half-open  fan  to  the  width 
of  nearly  two  hundred  feet. 

At  the  base  of  Yo-wi-ye  we  seem 
standing  in  a  cul-de-sac  of  Nature's 
grandest  labyrinth.  Look  where  we  will, 
impregnable  battlements  hem  us  in.  We 
gaze  at  the  sky  from  the  bottom  of  a 
savage  granite  barathrum,  whence  there 
is  no  escape  but  return  through  the  chinks 
and  over  the  crags  of  an  Old- World  con- 
vulsion. We  are  at  the  end  of  the  stu- 
pendous series  of  Yo  -  Semite  effects  ; 
eight  hundred  feet  above  us,  could  we 
climb  there,  we  should  find  the  silent 
causes  of  power.  There  lie  the  broad, 
still  pools  that  hold  the  reserved  afflu- 
ence of  the  snow  -  peaks  ;  thence  might 
we  see,  glittering  like  diamond  lances 
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m  the  sun,  the  eternal  snow-peaks  them- 
selves. But  these  would  still  be  as  far 
above  us  as  we  stood  below  Yo-wi-ye  on 
the  lo  west  valley-bottom  whence  we  came. 
Even  from  Inspiration  Point,  where  our 
trail  first  struck  the  battlement,  we  could 
see  far  beyond  the  Valley  to  the  rising 
sun,  towering  mightily  above  Tis-sa-ack 
herself,  the  everlasting  snow-forehead  of 
Castle  Rock,  his  crown's  serrated  edge 
cutting  the  sky  at  the  topmost  height  of 
the  Sierra.  We  had  spoken  of  reaching 
him, — of  holding  converse  with  the  King 


of  all  the  Giants.  This  whole  weary 
way  have  we  toiled  since  then,— and  we 
know  better  now.  Have  we  endured  all 
these  pains  only  to  learn  still  deeper 
Life's  saddest  lesson,  —  "  Climb  forever, 
and  there  is  still  an  Inaccessible  "  ? 

Wetting  our  faces  with  the  melted 
treasure  of  Nature's  topmost  treasure- 
house,  Yo-wi-ye  answers  us  ere  we  turn 
back  from  the  Yo-Semite's  last  precipice 
toward  the  haunts  of  men  :  — 

"  Ye  who  cannot  go  to  the  Highest,  lo, 
the  Highest  comes  down  to  you  ! " 


HOUSE  AND   HOME   PAPERS. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  GROWFIELD. 

VI. 


"  MY  dear  Chris,"  said  my  wife,  "  is  n't 
it  time  to  be  writing  the  next  '  House 
and  Home  Paper  '  ?  " 

I  was  lying  back  in  my  study-chair, 
with  my  heels  luxuriously  propped  on  an 
ottoman,  reading  for  the  two-hundredth 
time  Hawthorne's  "  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,"  or  his  "  Twice  -  Told  Tales,"  I 
forget  which,  —  I  only  know  that  these 
books  constitute  my  cloud-land,  where  I 
love  to  sail  away  in  dreamy  quietude, 
forgetting  the  war,  the  price  of  coal  and 
flour,  the  rates  of  exchange,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  gold.  What  do  all  these  things 
matter,  as  seen  from  those  enchanted  gar- 
dens in  Padua  where  the  weird  Rappacci- 
ni  tends  his  enchanted  plants,  and  his  gor- 
geous daughter  fills  us  with  the  light  and 
magic  of  her  presence,  and  saddens  us 
with  the  shadowy  allegoric  mystery  of  her 
preternatural  destiny  ?  But  my  wife  rep- 
resents the  positive  forces  of  time,  place, 
and  number  in  our  family,  and,  having 
also  a  chronological  head,  she  knows  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  therefore  gently 
reminded  me  that  by  inevitable  dates 
the  time  drew  near  for  preparing  my  — 
which  is  it  now,  May  or  June  number  ? 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  are  right,"  I  said, 


as  by  an  exertion  I  came  head -upper- 
most, and  laid  down  the  fascinating  vol- 
ume. "  Let  me  see,  what  was  I  to  write 
about  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  remember  you  were  to  an- 
swer that  letter  from  the  lady  who  does 
her  own  work." 

"  Enough ! "  said  I,  seizing  the  pen 
with  alacrity ;  "  you  have  hit  the  exact 
phrase  :  — 

"  '  The  lady  who  does  her  own  work.' " 

America  is  the  only  country  where 
such  a  title  is  possible,  —  the  only  coun- 
try where  there  is  a  class  of  women  who 
may  be  described  as  ladies  who  do  their 
own  work.  By  a  lady  we  mean  a  woman 
of  education,  cultivation,  and  refinement, 
of  liberal  tastes  and  ideas,  who,  without 
any  very  material  additions  or  changes, 
would  be  recognized  as  a  lady  in  any  cir- 
cle of  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 

What  I  have  said  is,  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  class  is  a  fact  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ican society,  a  clear,  plain  result  of  the 
new  principles  involved  in  the  doctrine 
of  universal  equality. 

When  the  colonists  first  came  to  this 
country,  of  however  mixed  ingredients 
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their  ranks  might  have  been  composed, 
and  however  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
feudal  and  aristocratic  ideas,  the  discipline 
of  the  wilderness  soon  brought  them  to  a 
democratic  level ;  the  gentleman  felled  the 
wood  for  his  log  -  cabin  side  by  side  with 
the  ploughman,  and  thews  and  sinews  rose 
in  the  market.  "  A  man  was  deemed  hon- 
orable in  proportion  as  he  lifted  his  hand 
upon  the  high  trees  of  the  forest."  So 
in  the  interior  domestic  circle.  Mistress 
and  maid,  living  in  a  log-cabin  together, 
became  companions,  and  sometimes  the 
maid,  as  the  more  accomplished  and  stron- 
ger, took  precedence  of  the  mistress.  It 
became  natural  and  unavoidable  that  chil- 
dren should  begin  to  work  as  early  as  they 
were  capable  of  it.  The  result  was  a 
generation  of  intelligent  people  brought 
up  to  labor  from  necessity,  but  turning 
on  the  problem  of  labor  the  acuteness  of  a 
disciplined  brain.  The  mistress,  outdone 
in  sinews  and  muscles  by  her  maid,  kept 
her  superiority  by  skill  and  contrivance. 
If  she  could  not  lift  a  pail  of  water,  she 
could  invent  methods  which  made  lifting 
the  pail  unnecessary,  —  if  she  could  not 
take  a  hundred  steps  without  weariness, 
she  could  make  twenty  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  hundred. 

Slavery,  it  is  true,  was  to  some  ex- 
tent introduced  into  New  England,  but 
it  never  suited  the  genius  of  the  people, 
never  struck  deep  root,  or  spread  so  as  to 
choke  the  good  seed  of  self-  helpfulness. 
Many  were  opposed  to  it  from  conscien- 
tious principle,  —  many  from  far-sighted 
thrift,  and  from  a  love  of  thoroughness 
and  well-doing  which  despised  the  rude, 
unskilled  work  of  barbarians.  People, 
having  once  felt  the  thorough  neatness 
and  beauty  of  execution  which  came  of 
free,  educated,  and  thoughtful  labor,  could 
not  tolerate  the  clumsiness  of  slavery. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  many  years 
the  rural  population  of  New  England,  as 
a  general  rule,  did  their  own  work,  both 
out  doors  and  in.  If  there  were  a  black 
man  or  black  woman  or  bound  girl,  they 
were  emphatically  only  the  helps,  follow- 
ing humbly  the  steps  of  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  used  by  them  as  instruments  of 


lightening  certain  portions  of  their  toil. 
The  master  and  mistress  with  their  chil- 
dren were  the  head  workers. 

Great  merriment  has  been  excited  in 
the  Old  Country,  because  years  ago  the 
first  English  travellers  found  that  the 
class  of  persons  by  them  denominated 
servants  were  in  America  denominated 
help  or  helpers.  But  the  term  was  the 
very  best  exponent  of  the  state  of  society. 
There  were  few  servants,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word  ;  there  was  a  society  of 
educated  workers,  where  all  were  practi- 
cally equal,  and  where,  if  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  one  family  and  an  excess  in  an- 
other, a  helper,  not  a  servant,  was  hired. 
Mrs.  Browne,  who  has  six  sons  and  no 
daughters,  enters  into  agreement  with 
Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  six  daughters  and  no 
sons.  She  borrows  a  daughter,  and  pays 
her  good  wages  to  help  in  her  domestic 
toil,  and  sends  a  son  to  help  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Jones.  These  two  young  people 
go  into  the  families  in  which  they  are  to 
be  employed  in  all  respects  as  equals  and 
companions,  and  so  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity is  equalized.  Hence  arose,  and 
for  many  years  continued,  a  state  of  so- 
ciety more  nearly  solving  than  any  other 
ever  did  the  problem  of  combining  the 
highest  culture  of  the  mind  with  the  high- 
est culture  of  the  muscles  and  the  physi- 
cal faculties. 

Then  were  to  be  seen  families  of  daugh- 
ters, handsome,  strong  females,  rising  each, 
day  to  their  in  -  door  work  with  cheerful 
alertness,  —  one  to  sweep  the  room,  an- 
other to  make  the  fire,  while  a  third  pre- 
pared the  breakfast  for  the  father  and 
brothers  who  were  going  out  to  manly 
labor ;  and  they  chatted  meanwhile  of 
books,  studies,  embroidery,  discussed  the 
last  new  poem,  or  some  historical  topic 
started  by  graver  reading,  or  perhaps  a 
rural  ball  that  was  to  come  off  the  next 
week.  They  spun  with  the  book  tied 
to  the  distaff;  they  wove;  they  did  all 
manner  of  fine  needle  -  work ;  they  made 
lace,  painted  flowers,  and,  in  short,  in  the 
boundless  consciousness  of  activity,  inven- 
tion, and  perfect  health,  set  themselves  to 
any  work  they  had  ever  read  or  thought 
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of.  A  bride  in  those  days  was  married 
with  sheets  and  table  -  cloths  of  her  own 
weaving,  with  counterpanes  and  toilet- 
covers  wrought  in  divers  embroidery  by 
her  own  and  her  sisters'  hands.  The 
amount  of  fancy-work  done  in  our  days 
by  girls  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  will 
not  equal  what  was  done  by  these,  who 
performed  besides,  among  them,  the  whole 
work  of  the  family. 

For  many  years  these  habits  of  life 
characterized  the  majority  of  our  rural 
towns.  They  still  exist  among  a  class  re- 
spectable in  numbers  and  position,  though 
perhaps  not  as  happy  in  perfect  self-sat- 
isfaction and  a  conviction  of  the  dignity 
and  desirableness  of  its  lot  as  in  former 
days.  Pluman  nature  is  above  all  things 
— lazy.  Every  one  confesses  in  the  ab- 
stract that  exertion  which  brings  out  all 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind  is  the  best 
thing  for  us  all ;  but  practically  most  peo- 
ple do  all  they  can  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
as  a  general  rule  nobody  does  much  more 
than  circumstances  drive  him  to  do.  Even 
I  would  not  write  this  article,  were  not 
the  publication-day  hard  on  my  heels.  I 
should  read  Hawthorne  and  Emerson  and 
Holmes,  and  dream  in  my  arm-chair,  and 
project  in  the  clouds  those  lovely  unwrit- 
ten stories  that  curl  and  veer  and  change 
like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun.  So,  also, 
however  dignified,  however  invigorating, 
however  really  desirable  are  habits  of  life 
involving  daily  physical  toil,  there  is  a 
constant  evil  demon  at  every  one's  elbow, 
seducing  him  to  evade  it,  or  to  bear  its 
weight  with  sullen,  discontented  murmurs. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  at 
least,  to  speak  very  moderately,  a  hun- 
dred houses  where  these  humble  lines 
will  be  read  and  discussed,  where  there 
are  no  servants  except  the  ladies  of  the 
household.  I  will  venture  to  say,  also, 
that  these  households,  many  of  them,  are 
not  inferior  in  the  air  of  cultivation  and 
refined  elegance  to  many  which  are  con- 
ducted by  the  ministration  of  domestics. 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  furthermore,  that 
these  same  ladies  who  live  thus  find  quite 
as  much  time  for  reading,  letter-writing, 
drawing,  embroidery,  and  fancy-work, 


as  the  women  of  families  otherwise  ar- 
ranged. I  am  quite  certain  that  they 
would  be  found  on  an  average  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  better  health,  and  more 
of  that  sense  of  capability  and  vitality 
which  gives  one  confidence  in  one's  abil- 
ity to  look  into  life  and  meet  it  with 
cheerful  courage,  than  three-quarters  of 
the  women  who  keep  servants,  —  and 
that  on  the  whole  their  domestic  estab- 
lishment is  regulated  more  exactly  to 
their  mind,  their  food  prepared  and  serv- 
ed more  to  their  taste.  And  yet,  with 
all  this,  I  will  not  venture  to  assert  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  this  way  of  living, 
and  that  they  would  not  change  it  forth- 
with, if  they  could.  They  have  a  secret 
feeling  all  the  while  that  the}'  are  being 
abused,  that  they  are  working  harder  than 
they  ought  to,  and  that  women  who  live 
in  their  houses  like  boarders,  who  have 
only  to  speak  and  it  is  done,  are  the 
truly  enviable  ones.  One  after  another 
of  their  associates,  as  opportunity  offers 
and  means  increase,  desert  the  ranks, 
and  commit  their  domestic  affairs  to  the 
hands  of  hired  servants.  Self-respect 
takes  the  alarm.  Is  it  altogether  gen- 
teel to  live  as  we  do  ?  To  be  sure,  we  are 
accustomed  to  it ;  we  have  it  all  system- 
atized and  arranged ;  the  work  of  our  own 
hands  suits  us  better  than  any  we  can 
hire ;  in  fact,  when  we  do  hire,  we  are  dis- 
contented and  uncomfortable,  —  for  who 
will  do  for  us  what  we  will  do  for  our- 
selves ?  But  when  we  have  company ! 
there  's  the  rub,  to  get  out  all  our  best 
things  and  put  them  back,  —  to  cook  the 
meals  and  wash  the  dishes  ingloriously, 
—  and  to  make  all  appear  as  if  we  did  n't 
do  it,  and  had  servants  like  other  people. 
There,  after  all,  is  the  rub.  A  want 
of  hardy  self-belief  and  self-respect, — an 
unwillingness  to  face  with  dignity  the 
actual  facts  and  necessities  of  our  situa- 
tion in  life,  —  this,  after  all,  is  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  feature  of  the  case. 
It  is  the  same  sort  of  pride  which  makes 
Smilax  think  he  must  hire  a  waiter  in 
white  gloves,  and  get  up  a  circuitous  din- 
ner-party on  English  principles,  to  enter- 
tain a  friend  from  England.  Because  the 
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friend  in  England  lives  in  such  and  such 
a  style,  he  must  make  believe  for  a  day 
that  he  lives  so  too,  when  in  fact  it  is  a 
whirlwind  in  his  domestic  establishment 
equal  to  a  removal  or  a  fire,  and  threat- 
ens the  total  extinction  of  Mrs.  Smilax. 
Now  there  are  two  principles  of  hospi- 
tality that  people  are  very  apt  to  over- 
look. One  is,  that  their  guests  like  to  be 
made  at  home,  and  treated  with  confi- 
dence ;  and  another  is,  that  people  are 
always  interested  in  the  details  of  a  way 
of  life  that  is  new  to  them.  The  English- 
man comes  to  America  as  weary  of  his 
old,  easy,  family-coach  life  as  you  can  be 
of  yours  ;  he  wants  to  see  something  new 
under  the  sun,  —  something  American ; 
and  forthwith  we  all  bestir  ourselves  to 
give  him  something  as  near  as  we  can  fan- 
cy exactly  like  what  he  is  already  tired 
of.  So  city-people  come  to  the  country, 
not  to  sit  in  the  best  parlor,  and  to  see 
the  nearest  imitation  of  city -life,  but 
to  lie  on  the  hay  -  mow,  to  swing  in  the 
barn,  to  form  intimacy  with  the  pigs, 
chickens,  and  ducks,  and  to  eat  baked 
potatoes  exactly  on  the  critical  moment 
when  they  are  done,  from  the  oven  of 
the  cooking-stove,  —  and  we  remark,  en 
passant,  that  nobody  has  ever  truly  eat- 
en  a  baked  potato,  unless  he  has  seized 
it  at  that  precise  and  fortunate  moment. 
I  fancy  you  now,  my  friends,  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye.  You  are  three  happy 
women  together.  You  are  all  so  well  that 
you  know  not  how  it  feels  to  be  sick.  You 
are  used  to  early  rising,  and  would  not 
lie  in  bed,  if  you  could.  Long  years  of 
practice  have  made  you  familiar  with  the 
shortest,  neatest,  most  expeditious  meth- 
od of  doing  every  household  office,  so  that 
really  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
your  house  there  seems  to  a  looker-on 
to  be  nothing  to  do.  You  rise  in  the 
morning  and  despatch  your  husband,  fa- 
ther, and  brothers  to  the  farm  or  wood- 
lot  ;  you  go  sociably  about  chatting  with 
each  other,  while  you  skim  the  milk,  make 
the  butter,  turn  the  cheeses.  The  fore- 
noon is  long ;  it 's  ten  to  one  that  all  the 
so-called  morning  work  is  over,  and  you 
have  leisure  for  an  hour's  sewing  or  read- 


ing before  it  is  time  to  start  the  dinner- 
preparations.  By  two  o'clock  your  house- 
work is  done,  and  you  have  the  long  after- 
noon for  books,  needle-work,  or  drawing, 
—  for  perhaps  there  is  among  you  one 
with  a  gift  at  her  pencil.  Perhaps  one 
of  you  reads  aloud  while  the  others  sew, 
and  you  manage  in  that  way  to  keep  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  reading.  I  see  on 
your  book -shelves  Prescott,  Macaulay, 
Irving,  besides  the  lighter  fry  of  poems 
and  novels,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
friendly  covers  of  the  "  Atlantic."  When 
you  have  company,  you  invite  Mrs.  Smith 
or  Brown  or  Jones  to  tea ;  you  have  no 
trouble  ;  they  come  early,  with  their  knit- 
ting or  sewing;  your  particular  crony 
sits  with  you  by  your  polished  stove  while 
you  watch  the  baking  of  those  light  bis- 
cuits and  tea  -  rusks  for  which  you  are  so 
famous,  and  Mrs.  Somebody  -  else  chats 
with  your  sister,  who  is  spreading  the 
table  with  your  best  china  in  the  best 
room.  When  tea  is  over,  there  is  plenty 
of  volunteering  to  help  you  wash  your 
pretty  India  teacups,  and  get  them  back 
into  the  cupboard.  There  is  no  special 
fatigue  or  exertion  in  all  this,  though 
you  have  taken  down  the  best  things  and 
put  them  back,  because  you  have  done 
all  without  anxiety  or  effort,  among  those 
who  would  do  precisely  the  same,  if  you 
were  their  visitors. 

But  now  comes  down  pretty  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons and  her  pretty  daughter  to  spend 
a  week  with  you,  and  forthwith  you  are 
troubled.  Your  youngest,  Fanny,  visit- 
ed them  in  New  York  last  fall,  and  tells 
you  of  their  cook  and  chambermaid,  and 
the  servant  in  white  gloves  that  waits  on 
table.  You  say  in  your  soul,  "  What  shall 
we  do  ?  they  never  can  be  contented  to 
live  as  we  do ;  how  shall  we  manage  ?  " 
And  now  you  long  for  servants. 

This  is  the  very  time  that  you  should 
know  that  Mrs.  Simmons  is  tired  to  death 
of  her  fine  establishment,  and  weighed 
down  with  the  task  of  keeping  the  peace 
among  her  servants.  She  is  a  quiet  soul, 
dearly  loving  her  ease,  and  hating  strife ; 
and  yet  last  week  she  had  five  quarrels 
to  settle  between  her  invaluable  cook 
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and  the  other  members  of  her  staff,  be- 
cause invaluable  cook,  on  the  strength 
of  knowing  how  to  get  up  state -din- 
ners and  to  manage  all  sorts  of  mysteries 
which  her  mistress  knows  nothing  about, 
asserts  the  usual  right  of  spoiled  favor- 
ites to  insult  all  her  neighbors  with  im- 
punity, and  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  over 
the  whole  house.  Anything  that  is  not 
in  the  least  like  her  own  home  and  ways 
of  living  will  be  a  blessed  relief  and 
change  to  Mrs.  Simmons.  Your  clean, 
quiet  house,  your  delicate  cookery,  your 
cheerful  morning  tasks,  if  you  will  let 
her  follow  you  about,  and  sit  and  talk 
with  you  while  you  are  at  your  work,  will 
all  seem  a  pleasant  contrast  to  her  own 
life.  Of  course,  if  it  came  to  the  case  of 
offering  to  change  lots  in  life,  she  would 
not  do  it ;  but  very  likely  she  thinks  she 
would,  and  sighs  over  and  pities  herself, 
and  thinks  sentimentally  how  fortunate 
you  are,  how  snugly  and  securely  you 
live,  and  wishes  she  were  as  untrammelled 
and  independent  as  you.  And  she  is  more 
than  half  right;  for,  with  her  helpless 
habits,  her  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
facts  concerning  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  milk,  eggs,  butter,  saleratus,  soda,  and 
yeast,  she  is  completely  the  victim  and 
slave  of  the  person  she  pretends  to  rule. 

Only  imagine  some  of  the  frequent 
scenes  and  rehearsals  in  her  family.  Af- 
ter many  trials,  she  at  last  engages  a  seam- 
stress who  promises  to  prove  a  perfect 
treasure,  —  neat,  dapper,  nimble,  skilful, 
and  spirited.  The  very  soul  of  Mrs  Sim- 
mons rejoices  in  heaven.  Illusive  bliss  ! 
The  new-comer  proves  to  be  no  favorite 
with  Madam  Cook,  and  the  domestic  fates 
evolve  the  catastrophe,  as  follows.  First, 
low  murmur  of  distant  thunder  in  the 
kitchen ;  then  a  day  or  two  of  sulky  si- 
lence, in  which  the  atmosphere  seems 
heavy  with  an  approaching  storm.  At 
last  comes  the  climax.  The  parlor-door 
flies  open  during  breakfast.  Enter  seam- 
stress, in  tears,  followed  by  Mrs.  Cook  with 
a  face  swollen  and  red  with  wrath,  who 
tersely  introduces  the  subject  -  matter  of 
the  drama  in  a  voice  trembling  with  rage. 

"Would  you  be  plased,   Ma'am,  to 


suit  yersilf  with  another  cook  ?  Me 
week  will  be  up  next  Tuesday,  and  I 
want  to  be  going." 

"  Why,  Bridget,  what  's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Matter  enough,  Ma'am !  I  niver 
could  live  with  them  Cork  girls  in  a  house, 
nor  I  won't ;  them  as  likes  the  Cork  girls 
is  welcome  for  all  me  ;  but  it 's  not  for  the 
likes  of  me  to  live  with  them,  and  she 
been  in  the  kitchen  a  -  upsettin'  of  me 
gravies  with  her  flat-irons  and  things." 

Here  bursts  in  the  seamstress  with  a 
whirlwind  of  denial,  and  the  altercation 
wages  fast  and  furious,  and  poor,  little, 
delicate  Mrs.  Simmons  stands  like  a  kit- 
ten in  a  thunder-storm  in  the  midst  of  a 
regular  Irish  row. 

Cook,  of  course,  is  sure  of  her  victory. 
She  knows  that  a  great  dinner  is  to  come 
off  Wednesday,  and  that  her  mistress  has 
not  the  smallest  idea  how  to  manage  it, 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  happens, 
she  must  be  conciliated. 

Swelling  with  secret  indignation  at  the 
tyrant,  poor  Mrs.  Simmons  dismisses  her 
seamstress  with  longing  looks.  She  suit- 
ed her  mistress  exactly,  but  she  did  n't 
suit  cook  ! 

Now,  if  Mrs.  Simmons  had  been  brought 
up  in  early  life  with  the  experience  that 
you  have,  she  would  be  mistress  in  her  own 
house.  She  would  quietly  say  to  Madam 
Cook,  "  If  my  family  -  arrangements  do 
not  suit  you,  you  can  leave.  I  can  see  to 
the  dinner  myself."  And  she  could  do  it 
Her  well-trained  muscles  Would  not  break 
down  under  a  little  extra  work  ;  her  skill, 
adroitness,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
everything  that  is  to  be  done  would  en- 
able her  at  once  to  make  cooks  of  any 
bright  girls  of  good  capacity  who  might 
still  be  in  her  establishment ;  and,  above 
all,  she  would  feel  herself  mistress  in  her 
own  house.  This  is  what  would  come  of 
an  experience  in  doing  her  own  work  as 
you  do.  She  who  can  at  once  put  her 
own  trained  hand  to  the  machine  in  any 
spot  where  a  hand  is  needed  never  comes 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  coarse,  vulgar  Irish- 
woman. 

So,  also,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  what 
is  to  be  expected  of  servants  in  a  given 
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time,  and  what  ought  to  be  expected  of 
a  given  amount  of  provisions,  poor  Mrs. 
Simmons  is  absolutely  at  sea.  If  even  for 
one  six  months  in  her  life  she  had  been 
a  practical  cook,  and  had  really  had  the 
charge  of  the  larder,  she  would  not  now 
be  haunted,  as  she  constantly  is,  by  an 
indefinite  apprehension  of  an  immense 
wastefulness,  perhaps  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  provisions  through  secret  chan- 
nels of  relationship  and  favoritism.  She 
certainly  could  not  be  made  to  believe  in 
the  absolute  necessity  of  so  many  pounds 
of  sugar,  quarts  of  milk,  and  dozens  of 
'eggs,  not  to  mention  spices  and  wine,  as 
are  daily  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  Madam  Cook's  purposes.  But  though 
now  she  does  suspect  and  apprehend,  she 
cannot  speak  with  certainty.  She  can- 
not say,  "  /  have  made  these  things.  I 
know  exactly  what  they  require.  I  have 
done  this  and  that  myself,  and  know  it 
can  be  done,  and  done  well,  in  a  certain 
time."  It  is  said  that  women  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  doing  their  own  work 
become  hard  mistresses.  They  are  cer- 
tainly more  sure  of  the  ground  they  stand 
on,  —  they  are  less  open  to  imposition, 
— they  can  speak  and  act  in  their  own 
houses  more  as  those  "  having  author- 
ity," and  therefore  are  less  afraid  to  ex- 
act what  is  justly  their  due,  and  less  will- 
ing to  endure  impertinence  and  unfaith- 
fulness. Their  general  error  lies  in  ex- 
pecting that  any  servant  ever  will  do  as 
well  for  them  as  they  will  do  for  them- 
selves, and  that  an  untrained,  undisciplin- 
ed human  being  ever  can  do  house-work, 
or  any  other  work,  with  the  neatness  and 
perfection  that  a  person  of  trained  intel- 
ligence can.  It  has  been  remarked  in 
our  armies  that  the  men  of  cultiva- 
tion, though  bred  in  delicate  and  refined 
spheres,  can  bear  up  under  the  hard- 
ships of  camp-life  better  and  longer  than 
rough  laborers.  The  reason  is,  that  an 
educated  mind  knows  how  to  use  and  save 
its  body,  to  work  it  and  spare  it,  as  an 
uneducated  mind  cannot ;  and  so  the  col- 
lege-bred youth  brings  himself  safely 
through  fatigues  which  kill  the  unre- 
flective  laborer.  Cultivated,  intelligent 


women,  who  are  brought  up  to  do  the 
work  of  their  own  families,  are  labor-sav- 
ing institutions.  They  make  the  head 
save  the  wear  of  the  muscles.  By  fore- 
thought, contrivance,  system,  and  ar- 
rangement, they  lessen  the  amount  to  be 
done,  and  do  it  with  less  expense  of  time 
and  strength  than  others.  The  old  New- 
England  motto,  Get  your  work  done  up 
in  the  forenoon,  applied  to  an  amount  of 
work  which  would  keep  a  common  Irish 
servant  toiling  from  daylight  to  sunset. 

A  lady  living  in  one  of  our  obscure 
New-England  towns,  where  there  were 
no  servants  to  be  hired,  at  last  by  send- 
ing to  a  distant  city  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  raw  Irish  maid-of-all-work,  a 
creature  of  immense  bone  and  muscle, 
but  of  heavy,  unawakened  brain.  In  one 
fortnight  she  established  such  a  reign  of 
Chaos  and  old  Night  in  the  kitchen  and 
through  the  house,  that  her  mistress,  a 
delicate  woman,  incumbered  with  the 
care  of  young  children,  began  seriously 
to  think  that  she  made  more  work  each 
day  than  she  performed,  and  dismissed  her. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Fortunate- 
ly, the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer 
was  going  to  be  married  in  six  months, 
and  wanted  a  little  ready  money  for  her 
trousseau.  The  lady  was  informed  that 
Miss  So-and-so  would  come  to  her,  not 
as  a  servant,  but  as  hired  "  help."  She 
was  fain  to  accept  any  help  with  glad- 
ness. Forthwith  came  intd  the  family- 
circle  a  tall,  well-dressed  young  person, 
grave,  unobtrusive,  self-respecting,  yet 
not  in  the  least  presuming,  who  sat  at 
the  family-table  and  observed  all  its  de- 
corums with  the  modest  self-possession  of 
a  lady.  The  new  -  comer  took  a  survey 
of  the  labors  of  a  family  of  ten  members, 
including  four  or  five  young  children,  and, 
looking,  seemed  at  once  to  throw  them 
into  system,  matured  her  plans,  arrang- 
ed her  hours  of  washing,  ironing,  baking, 
cleaning,  rose  early,  moved  deftly,  and  in 
a  single  day  the  slatternly  and  littered 
kitchen  assumed  that  neat,  orderly  ap- 
pearance that  so  often  strikes  one  in  New- 
England  farm-houses.  The  work  seem- 
ed to  be  all  gone.  Everything  was  nicely 
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washed,  brightened,  put  in  place,  and 
stayed  in  place ;  the  floors,  when  clean- 
ed, remained  clean  ;  the  work  was  always 
<lone,  and  not  doing ;  and  every  afternoon 
the  young  lady  sat  neatly  dressed  in  her 
own  apartment,  either  quietly  writing  let- 
ters to  her  betrothed,  or  sewing  on  her 
bridal  outfit.  Such  is  the  result  of  em- 
ploying those  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  do  their  own  work.  That  tall,  fine-look- 
ing girl,  for  aught  we  know,  may  yet  be 
mistress  of  a  fine  house  on  Fifth  Avenue ; 
and  if  she  is,  she  will,  we  fear,  prove 
rather  an  exacting  mistress  to  Irish  Bid- 
dy and  Bridget ;  but  she  will  never  be 
threatened  by  her  cook  and  chamber- 
maid, after  the  first  one  or  two  have 
tried  the  experiment. 

Having  written  thus  far  on  my  article, 
I  laid  it  aside  till  evening,  when,  as  usu- 
al, I  was  saluted  by  the  inquiry,  "  Has 
papa  been  writing  anything  to-day  ?  "  and 
then  followed  loud  petitions  to  hear  it; 
and  so  I  read  as  far,  reader,  as  you  have. 

"Well,  papa,"  said  Jennie,  "what  are 
you  meaning  to  make  out  there  ?  Do  you 
really  think  it  would  be  best  for  us  all  to 
try  to  go  back  to  that  old  style  of  living 
you  describe  ?  After  all,  you  have  shown 
only  the  dark  side  of  an  establishment 
with  servants,  and  the  bright  side  of  the 
other  way  of  living.  Mamma  does  not 
have  such  trouble  with  her  servants ; 
matters  have  always  gone  smoothly  in 
our  family ;  and  if  we  are  not  such  won- 
derful girls  as  those  you  describe,  yet  we 
may  make  pretty  good  housekeepers  on 
the  modern  system,  after  all." 

"  You  don't  know  all  the  troubles  your 
mamma  has  had  in  your  day,"  said  my 
wife.  "  I  have  often,  in  the  course  of 
my  family  -  history,  seen  the  day  when  I 
have  heartily  wished  for  the  strength  and 
ability  to  manage  my  household  matters 
as  my  grandmother  of  notable  memory 
managed  hers.  But  I  fear  that  those  re- 
markable women  of  the  olden  times  are 
like  the  ancient  painted  glass,  —  the  art 
of  making  them  is  lost ;  my  mother  was 
less  than  her  mother,  and  I  am  less  than 
my  mother." 


"  And  Marianne  and  I  come  out  en- 
tirely at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,"  said 
Jennie,  laughing ;  "  yet  I  wash  the  break- 
fast-cups and  dust  the  parlors,  and  have 
always  fancied  myself  a  notable  house- 
keeper." 

"  It  is  just  as  I  told  you,"  I  said.  "  Hu- 
man nature  is  always  the  same.  Nobody 
ever  is  or  does  more  than  circumstances 
force  him  to  be  and  do.  Those  remark- 
able women  of  old  were  made  by  cir- 
cumstances. There  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  servants  to  be  had,  and  so 
children  were  trained  to  habits  of  indus- 
try and  mechanical  adroitness  from  the 
cradle,  and  every  household  process  was 
reduced  to  the  very  minimum  of  labor. 
Every  step  required  in  a  process  was 
counted,  every  movement  calculated ;  and 
she  who  took  ten  steps,  when  one  would 
do,  lost  her  reputation  for  '  faculty.'  Cer- 
tainly such  an  early  drill  was  of  use  in 
developing  the  health  and  the  bodily 
powers,  as  well  as  in  giving  precision 
to  the  practical  mental  faculties.  All 
household  economies  were  arranged  with 
equal  niceness  in  those  thoughtful  minds. 
A  trained  housekeeper  knew  just  how 
many  sticks  of  hickory  of  a  certain  size 
were  required  to  heat  her  oven,  and  how 
many  of  each  different  kind  of  wood. 
She  knew  by  a  sort  of  intuition  just  what 
kinds  of  food  would  yield  the  most  pal- 
atable nutriment  with  the  least  outlay 
of  accessories  in  cooking.  She  knew  to 
a  minute  the  time  when  each  article 
must  go  into  and  be  withdrawn  from  her 
oven ;  and  if  she  could  only  lie  in  her 
chamber  and  direct,  she  could  guide  an 
intelligent  child  through  the  processes 
with  mathematical  certainty.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  that  anything  but  ear- 
ly training  and  long  experience  can  pro- 
duce these  results,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  wished  that  the  grandmothers  of  New 
England  had  only  written  down  their  ex- 
periences for  our  children ;  they  would 
have  been  a  mine  of  maxims  and  tradi- 
tions, better  than  any  other  traditions  of 
the  elders  which  we  know  of." 

"  One  thing  I  know,"  said  Marianne,— 
"  and  that  is,  I  wish  I  had  been  brought 
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up  so,  and  knew  all  that  I  should,  and 
had  all  the  strength  and  adroitness  that 
those  women  had.  I  should  not  dread  to 
begin  housekeeping,  as  I  now  do.  I  should 
feel  myself  independent.  I  should  feel 
that  I  knew  how  to  direct  my  servants, 
and  what  it  was  reasonable  and  proper 
to  expect  of  them  ;  and  then,  as  you  say, 
I  should  n't  be  dependent  on  all  their 
whims  and  caprices  of  temper.  I  dread 
those  household  storms,  of  all  things." 

Silently  pondering  these  anxieties  of 
the  young  expectant  housekeeper,  I  re- 
sumed my  pen,  and  concluded  my  paper 
as  follows. 

In  this  country,  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions have  removed  the  superincum- 
bent pressure  which  in  the  Old  World 
confines  the  servants  to  a  regular  orbit. 
They  come  here  feeling  that  this  is  some- 
how a  land  of  liberty,  and  with  very 
dim  and  confused  notions  of  what  lib- 
erty is.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the 
raw,  untrained  Irish  peasantry,  and  the 
wonder  is,  that,  with  all  the  unreasoning 
heats  and  prejudices  of  the  Celtic  blood, 
all  the  necessary  ignorance  and  rawness, 
there  should  be  the  measure  of  comfort 
and  success  there  is  in  our  domestic  ar- 
/angements.  But,  so  long  as  things  are 
so,  there  will  be  constant  changes  and 
interruptions  in  every  domestic  estab- 
lishment, and  constantly  recurring  in- 
terregnums when  the  mistress  must  put 
her  own  hand  to  the  work,  whether  the 
hand  be  a  trained  or  an  untrained  one. 
As  matters  now  are,  the  young  house- 
keeper takes  life  at  the  hardest.  She  has 
very  little  strength,  —  no  experience  to 
teach  her  how  to  save  her  strength.  She 
knows  nothing  experimentally  of  the  sim- 
plest processes  necessary  to  keep  her  fam- 
ily comfortably  fed  and  clothed ;  and  she 
has  a  way  of  looking  at  all  these  things 
which  makes  them  particularly  hard  and 
distasteful  to  her.  She  does  not  escape 
being  obliged  to  do  house-work  at  inter- 
vals, but  she  does  it  in  a  weak,  blunder- 
ing, confused  way,  that  makes  it  twice  as 
hard  and  disagreeable  as  it  need  be. 
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Now  what  I  have  to  say  is,  that,  if  ev- 
ery young  woman  learned  to  do  house- 
work and  cultivated  her  practical  facul- 
ties in  early  life,  she  would,  in  the  first 
place,  be  much  more  likely  to  keep  her 
servants,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  she 
lost  them  temporarily,  would  avoid  all 
that  wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system 
which  comes  from  constant  ill-success  in 
those  departments  on  which  family  health 
and  temper  mainly  depend.  This  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  our  American  life 
which  require  a  peculiar  training.  Why 
not  face  it  sensibly  ? 

The  second  thing  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
our  land  is  now  full  of  motorpathic  insti- 
tutions to  which  women  are  sent  at  great 
expense  to  have  hired  operators  stretch 
and  exercise  their  inactive  muscles.  They 
lie  for  hours  to  have  their  feet  twigged, 
their  arms  flexed,  and  all  the  different 
muscles  of  the  body  worked  for  them,  be- 
cause they  are  so  flaccid  and  torpid  that 
the  powers  of  life  do  not  go  on.  Would 
it  not  be  quite  as  cheerful  and  less  ex- 
pensive a  process,  if  young  girls  from 
early  life  developed  the  muscles  in  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  ironing,  rubbing  furniture, 
and  all  the  multiplied  domestic  processes 
which  our  grandmothers  knew  of?  A 
woman  who  did  all  these,  and  diversified 
the  intervals  with  spinning  on  the  great 
and  little  wheel,  never  came  to  need  the 
gymnastics  of  Dio  Lewis  or  of  the  Swed- 
ish motorpathist,  which  really  are  a  ne- 
cessity now.  Does  it  not  seem  poor  econ- 
omy to  pay  servants  for  letting  our  mus- 
cles grow  feeble,  and  then  to  pay  oper- 
ators to  exercise  them  for  us  ?  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  our  grandmothers  in 
a  week  went  over  every  movement  that 
any  gymnast  has  invented,  and  went  over 
them  to  some  productive  purpose  too. 

Lastly,  my  paper  will  not  have  been 
in  vain,  if  those  ladies  who  have  learned 
and  practise  the  invaluable  accomplish- 
ment of  doing  their  own  work  will  know 
their  own  happiness  and  dignity,  and 
properly  value  their  great  acquisition, 
even  though  it  may  have  been  forced 
upon  them  by  circumstances. 
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"  WHO  claims  our  Shakspeare  from  that  realm  unknown, 

Beyond  the  storm-vexed  islands  of  the  deep, 
Where  Genoa's  deckless  caravels  were  blown  ? 

Her  twofold  Saint's-day  let  our  England  keep ; 
Shall  warring  aliens  share  her  holy  task  ?  " 
The  Old- World  echoes  ask. 

O  land  of  Shakspeare !  ours  with  all  thy  past, 
Till  these  last  years  that  make  the  sea  so  wide, 

Think  not  the  jar  of  battle's  trumpet-blast 
Has  dulled  our  aching  sense  to  joyous  pride 

In  every  noble  word  thy  sons  bequeathed 
The  air  our  fathers  breathed ! 

War-wasted,  haggard,  panting  from  the  strife, 

We  turn  to  other  days  and  far-off  lands, 
Live  o'er  in  dreams  the  Poet's  faded  life, 

Come  with  fresh  lilies  in  our  fevered  hands 
To  wreathe  his  bust,  and  scatter  purple  flowers,  — 
Not  his  the  need,  but  ours  ! 

We  call  those  poets  who  are  first  to  mark 
Through  earth's  dull  mist  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  — 

Who  see  in  twilight's  gloom  the  first  pale  spark, 
While  others  only  note  that  day  is  gone  ; 

For  him  the  Lord  of  light  the  curtain  rent 
That  veils  the  firmament 

The  greatest  for  its  greatness  is  half  known, 

Stretching  beyond  our  narrow  quadrant-lines,  — 

As  in  that  world  of  Nature  all  outgrown 
Where  Calaveras  lifts  his  awful  pines, 

And  cast  from  Mariposa's  mountain-wall 
Nevada's  cataracts  fall. 

Yet  heaven's  remotest  orb  is  partly  ours, 

Throbbing  its  radiance  like  a  beating  heart ; 
In  the  wide  compass  of  angelic  powers 

The  instinct  of  the  blindworm  has  its  part ; 
So  in  God's  kingliest  creature  we  behold 
The  flower  our  buds  infold. 

With  no  vain  praise  we  mock  the  stone-carved  name 

Stamped  once  on  dust  that  moved  with  pulse  and  breath, 

As  thinking  to  enlarge  that  amplest  fame 

Whose  undiinmed  glories  gild  the  night  of  death : 

We  praise  not  star  or  sun ;  in  these  we  see 
Thee,  Father,  only  Thee  ! 
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Thy  gifts  are  beauty,  wisdom,  power,  and  love  : 

We  read,  we  reverence  on  this  human  soul,  — 
Earth's  clearest  mirror  of  the  light  above,  — 

Plain  as  the  record  on  Thy  prophet's  scroll, 
When  o'er  his  page  the  effluent  splendors  poured, 
Thine  own,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ! " 

This  player  was  a  prophet  from  on  high, 

Thine  own  elected.     Statesman,  poet,  sage, 
For  him  Thy  sovereign  pleasure  passed  them  by,  — 

Sidney's  fair  youth,  and  Raleigh's  ripened  age, 
Spenser's  chaste  soul,  and  his  imperial  mind 
Who  taught  and  shamed  mankind. 

Therefore  we  bid  our  hearts'  Te  Deum  rise, 

Nor  fear  to  make  Thy  worship  less  divine, 
And  hear  the  shouted  choral  shake  the  skies, 

Counting  all  glory,  power,  and  wisdom  Thine,  — 
For  Thy  great  gift  Thy  greater  name  adore, 
And  praise  Thee  evermore ! 

In  this  dread  hour  of  Nature's  utmost  need, 

Thanks  for  these  unstained  drops  of  freshening  dew  ! 

Oh,  while  our  martyrs  fall,  our  heroes  bleed, 
Keep  us  to  every  sweet  remembrance  true, 

Till  from  this  blood-red  sunset  springs  new-born 
Our  Nation's  second  morn  1 


HOW  TO  USE  VICTORY. 

THE  policy  of  the  nation,  since  the  "  to  do  the  duty  that  comes  next  us  " ; 

war  began,  has  been  eminently  the  An-  in  a  figure  drawn  from  the  card  -  table, 

glo- Saxon  policy.     That  is  to  say,  we  it  bids  us  "follow  our  hand."     The  only 

have  not  adapted  our  actions  to  any  pre-  branch  of  the  Keltic  race  which  adopts 

conceived  theory,  nor  to  any  central  idea,  it  expresses  it  in  the  warlike  direction, 

From  the   President  downward,  every  "  When  you  see  a  head,  hit  it." 

one  has  done  as  well  as  he  could  in  every  We  have  no  objection  to  make  to  this 

single  day,  doubtful,  and  perhaps  indiffer-  so-called  practical  system  in  the  present 

ent,  as  to  what  he  should  do  the  next  day.  case,  if  it  only  be  broadly  and  generous- 

This  is  the  method  dear  to  the  Anglo-  ly  adopted.     If  it  reduce  us  to  a  war 

Saxon  mind.     The  English  writers  ac-  of  posts,  to  hand-to-mouth  finance,  and 

knowledge  this ;  they  call  it  the  "  prac-  to  that  wretched  bureau  -  administration 

tical  system,"  and  make  an  especial  boast  which  thinks  the  day's  work  is  done  when 

that  it  is  the  method  of  their  theology,  the  day's  letters  have  been  opened,  dock- 

their  philosophy,  their  physical  science,  eted,    and   answered,    it  becomes,   it  is 

their  manufactures,  and  their  trade.     In  true,  a  very  unpractical  system,  and  soon 

the  language  of  philosophy,  it  directs  us  reduces  a  great  state  to  be  a  very  little 
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one.  But  if  the  men  who  direct  any 
country  will,  in  good  faith,  enlarge  their 
view  every  day,  from  their  impressions  of 
yesterday  to  the  new  realities  of  to-day, 
—  if  they  will  rise  at  once  to  the  new  de- 
mands of  to-day,  and  meet  those  demands 
under  the  new  light  of  to-day,  —  all  the 
better  is  it,  undoubtedly,  if  they  are  not 
hampered  by  traditionary  theories,  if 
they  are  even  indifferent  as  to  the  con- 
sistency of  their  record,  and  are,  thus,  as 
able  as  they  are  willing  to  work  out  God's 
present  will  with  all  their  power.  For 
it  must  be  that  the  present  light  of  noon- 
day will  guide  us  better  at  noonday  than 
any  prophecies  which  we  could  make  at 
midnight  or  at  dawn. 

The  country,  at  this  moment,  demands 
this  broad  and  generous  use  of  its  great 
present  advantages.  In  three  years  of 
sacrifice  we  have  won  extraordinary  vic- 
tories. We  have  driven  back  the  beach- 
line  of  rebellion  so  that  its  territory  is 
now  two  islands,  both  together  of  not 
half  the  size  of  the  continent  which  it 
boasted  when  it  began.  We  have  seen 
such  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  the 
love  of  liberty  that  we  dare  say  that  this 
is  to  be  one  free  nation,  as  we  never 
dared  say  it  before  the  war  began.  We 
are  on  the  edge,  as  we  firmly  believe,  of 
yet  greater  victories,  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  The  es- 
pecial demand,  then,  made  on  our  states- 
men, and  on  that  intelligent  people  which, 
as  it  appeal's,  leads  the  statesmen,  instead 
of  being  led  by  them,  is,  "  How  shall  we 
use  our  victories  ?  "  We  have  no  longer 
the  right  to  say  that  the  difficult  ques- 
tions will  settle  themselves.  We  must  not 
say  that  Providence  will  take  care  of 
them.  We  must  not  say  that  we  are  try- 
ing experiments.  The  time  for  all  this 
has  gone  by.  We  have  won  victories. 
We  are  going  to  win  more.  We  must 
show  we  know  how  to  use  them. 

As  our  armies  advance,  for  instance, 
very  considerable  regions  of  territory 
come,  for  the  time,  under  the  military 
government  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
painted  a  map  of  the  country,  giving 
to  the  Loyal  States  each  its  individual 


chosen  color,  and  to  the  Rebel  States  their 
favorite  Red  or  Black,  we  should  find 
that  the  latter  were  surrounded  by  a  strip 
of  that  circumambient  and  eternal  Blue 
which  indicates  the  love  and  the  strength 
of  the  National  Government.  The  strip 
is  here  broad,  and  there  narrow.  It  is 
broad  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Lou- 
isiana. It  stretches  up  in  a  narrow  line 
along  the  Sea  Islands  and  the  Atlantic 
coast.  What  do  we  mean  to  do  with  this 
strip,  while  it  is  in  the  special  charge  of 
the  nation  ?  Do  we  mean  to  leave  it  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  as  we  have  done  ? 
A  few  charitable  organizations  have  kept 
the  Sea  Islands  along,  so  that  they  are  a 
range  of  flourishing  plantations,  as  they 
used  to  be.  A  masterly  inactivity,  on 
the  other  hand,  leaves  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  this  summer,  within  the 
very  sight  of  the  Capitol,  to  be  the  desert 
and  disgrace  which  they  were  when  they 
were  the  scenes  of  actual  war.  A  hand- 
ful of  banditti  rides  through  them  when 
it  chooses,  and  even  insults  the  commu- 
nications of  our  largest  army.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  State  are  permitted  to  point 
at  this  desolation,  and  to  say  that  such 
are  the  consequences  of  Federal  victo- 
ries. For  another  instance,  take  the 
"  Four  -  Million  question."  These  four 
million  negroes,  from  whose  position  the 
war  has  sprung,  are  now  almost  all  set 
free,  in  law.  A  very  large  number  of 
them  —  possibly  a  quarter  part  of  them 
— are  free  in  fact.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  of  them  are  in  the  na- 
tional army.  With  regard  to  these  men 
the  question  is  not,  "  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  them  when  the  war  is 
done  ?  "  but,  "  What  will  you  do  with 
them  to  -  day  and  to  -  morrow  ?  "  Your 
duty  is  to  use  victory  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  You  are  not  to  wait  for  its  last 
ramification  before  you  lead  in  peace  and 
plenty,  which  ought  to  follow  close  in  its 
first  footsteps. 

To  an  observing  and  sensitive  nation 
it  seems  as  if  all  these  questions,  and 
many  others  like  them,  were  not  yet 
fully  regarded.  Yet  they  are  now  the 
questions  of  the  hour,  because  they  are 
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a  part  of  the  great  central  question, 
"  How  will  you  break  down  the  armed 
power  of  the  Rebel  States  ?  "  To  main- 
tain the  conquered  belt  between  us  and 
our  "  wayward  sisters"  as  a  land  of  plen- 
ty, and  not  as  a  desert,  —  to  establish  on 
system  the  blacks  whose  masters  desert 
them,  or  who  take  refuge  within  our  lines, 
— and  also  to  maintain  in  that  border-strip 
a  resident  peasantry,  armed  and  loyal, — 
these  are  not  matters  of  sentiment,  which 
may  be  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  but  they  are  essential  to  the  stiff, 
steady,  and  successful  prosecution  of  our 
campaigns.  It  is  not,  therefore,  simply 
for  charity  Boards  of  Education  to  dis- 
cuss such  subjects.  It  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  determine  its  policy,  and  for  the 
people,  who  make  that  Government,  to 
compel  it  so  to  determine.  The  Govern- 
ment may  not  shake  off  questions  of  con- 
fiscated lands,  pay  of  negro  troops,  super- 
intendence of  fugitives,  and  the  like,  as 
if  they  were  the  unimportant  details  of  a 
halcyon  future.  Because  this  is  the  mo- 
ment of  impending  victory,  because  that 
victory  should  be  used  on  the  instant,  the 
Government  is  bound  to  attend  to  such 
provisions  now.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
General  McClellan  landed  below  York- 
town,  now  two  years  ago,  the  Washing- 
ton Post-Office  had  made  the  complete 
arrangements  for  resuming  the  mail-ser- 
vice to  Richmond.  Undoubtedly  the  Post- 
Office  Department  was  right  in  such  fore- 
sight. At  the  present  moment,  it  is  equal- 
ly right  for  the  Government  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  immediate  use  of  the  vic- 
tories for  which,  as  we  write,  we  are  all 
hoping. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  had 
to  try,  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  lib- 
erated blacks,  have  been  tried  under  very 
different  conditions.  When  the  masters 
on  the  Sea  Islands  escaped  from  their 
slaves,  leaving  but  one  white  man  behind 
them,  in  the  midst  of  fifteen  thousand  ne- 
groes, those  negroes  were,  in  general,  in 
theu-  old  familiar  homes.  They  had,  in- 
deed, trusted  themselves  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  "  Yankees  "  because  they 
would  not  abandon  home.  The  islands 


on  which  they  lived  were  easily  protected, 
and,  thanks  to  the  generous  foresight  of 
those  who  early  had  the  charge  of  them, 
a  body  of  humane  and  intelligent  super- 
intendents soon  appeared,  to  watch  over 
all  their  interests.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blacks 
whom  the  war  first  liberated  had  them- 
selves fled  from  their  masters.  They 
found  themselves  in  cities  where  every 
condition  of  life  was  different  from  their 
old  home.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  in  one  of  these  cases  the  results 
should  be  as  cheerful  or  as  favorable  as  in 
the  other.  Nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  policy  to  be  pursued,  in  two  such  cases, 
should  be  in  outward  form  the  same. 

But  the  country  has,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  various  different  conditions  of  these 
questions,  had  the  advantage  of  great 
administrative  ability.  General  Butler, 
General  Banks,  and  General  Saxton  are 
three  men  who  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  their  military  record,  if  it  shall  bear 
the  test  of  time  as  well  as  their  admin- 
istrative successes  in  this  department  bid 
fair  to  do.  We  can  be  reconciled,  in  >a 
measure,  to  gross  failure  and  want  of 
system  in  other  places,  when  we  observe 
the  successes  which  have  been  wrought 
out  for  the  blacks,  in  different  ways,  un- 
der the  policy  of  these  three  statesmen. 
For  we  believe  that  in  that  policy  the 
principles  are  to  be  found  by  which  the 
Government  ought  at  once  to  direct  all 
its  policy  in  the  use  of  its  victories.  We 
believe  those  principles  are  most  ade- 
quately stated  in  General  Butler's  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  46,  issued  at  Fort  Monroe 
on  the  fifth  of  December  last.  For  Gen- 
eral Banks  has  had  his  hands  tied,  from 
the  beginning,  by  the  unfortunate  ex- 
emption from  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation of  the  first  two  districts  in  Lou- 
isiana. Considering  the  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  thus  entangled,  we  have 
never  seen  but  he  used  to  the  best  his 
opportunities.  General  Saxton's  island- 
district  has  been  so  small,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure so  peculiar,  that  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  result  learned  there  would  not 
be  applicable  on  the  mainland,  on  a 
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large  scale.  But  General  Butler  has 
had  all  the  negroes  of  the  seaboard  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  look  af- 
ter. He  has  given  us  a  census  of  them, 
—  and  we  have  already  official  returns 
of  their  status.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  what  has  been  done  there  may  not 
be  done  anywhere. 

In  General  Butler's  department,  there 
were,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  sixty- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  negroes.  Of  these,  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  were  sol- 
diers, who  had  voluntarily  enlisted  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  These 
men  enlisted  with  no  bounty  but  what 
the  General  so  well  named  as  the  "  great 
boon  awarded  to  each  of  them,  the 
result  of  the  war,  —  Freedom  for  him- 
self and  his  race  forever."  They  en- 
listed, knowing  that  at  that  time  the 
Government  promised  them  but  ten  dol- 
lars a  month.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we 
consider  the  proportion  of  soldiers,  near- 
ly one  in  eight,  extraordinary,  —  though 
we  are  aware  that  the  number  includes 
many  who  had  not  lived  in  those  coun- 
ties, who  came  into  our  lines  with  the 
purpose  of  enlisting.  These  simple  fig- 
ures involve  the  first  feature  of  the  true 
policy  in  the  "  Four -Million  question." 
The  war  offers  the  negroes  this  priceless 
bounty.  Let  them  fight  for  it  Let  us 
enlist  them,  to  the  last  man  we  can  per- 
suade to  serve. 

"  If  you  do  that,"  says  Brazen-Face, 
"  you  have  left  on  your  hands  a  horde 
of  starving  imbeciles,  women,  and  or- 
phans, to  support,  from  whom  you  have 
cruelly  separated  their  able-bodied  men." 
No,  Brazen -Face,  we  have  no  such 
thing.  In  the  month  of  March  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  supply  rations  in  the 
district  we  have  named  to  only  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons who  were  members  of  the  families  of 
these  soldiers, — the  cost  being  about  one 
dollar  a  month  for  each  of  them.  Now 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  dear  Brazen- 
Face,  supplies  "  State-aid "  to  the  fami- 
lies of  its  soldiers ;  and  for  this  support, 
in  this  very  city  of  yours,  it  pays  on  the 


average  five  times  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  the  United  States  has  to  pay  for 
the  families  of  these  colored  soldiers. 
Nay,  you  may  even  take  all  the  persons 
relieved  by  Government  in  General  But- 
ler's district,  —  the  number  is  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen, 
— count  them  all  as  the  families  of  sol- 
diers, which  not  one  -  half  of  them  are, 
and  the  whole  support  which  they  all 
receive  from  Government  is  not  half  as 
much  as  the  families  of  the  same  number 
of  soldiers  are  costing  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. So  much  for  the  expense  of 
this  system.  There  is  no  money-bounty, 
and  the  "  family-aid  "  is  but  one  -  fifth 
of  that  we  pay  in  the  case  of  our  own 
brothers.  The  figures  in  General  Sax- 
ton's  district  are  as  gratifying.  We  have 
not  the  Louisiana  statistics  at  hand.  And 
we  have  not  learned  that  anybody  has 
attempted  any  statistics  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
But  this  illustration,  in  two  districts 
where  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops 
has  been  pushed  to  the  very  edge  of  its 
development,  is  enough  to  make  out 
another  point  in  the  policy  of  victory, 
which  is,  that  the  colored  soldier  is  the 
cheapest  soldier  whom  we  have  in  our 
lines,  though  we  pay  him,  as  of  course 
we  should  do,  full  pay. 

How  is  this  cheapness  of  administration 
gained  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  second 
great  principle  which  belongs  to  the  pol- 
icy of  using  our  victories.  Change  the 
homes  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible. 
The  families  of  negroes  in  the  Virginia 
district  are  put  upon  separate  farms  as  far 
as  possible,  —  on  land,  and  for  crops,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  they  were 
used  to.  These  people  are  conservative. 
They  are  fond  of  home.  They  are  used 
to  work ;  and  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Every  inducement  is  given  them, 
therefore,  to  establish  themselves.  Farms 
of  eight  or  ten  acres  each  from  abandoned 
property  are  allotted  them.  Where  the 
Government  employs  any  of  them,  it  em- 
ploys them  only  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
soldier  is  paid, — so  that,  if  the  negro  can 
earn  more  than  that,  he  does  so,  and  is 
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urged,  as  well  as  permitted  to  do  so. 
He  is  not  bound  to  the  soil,  except  by 
merely  temporary  agreement.  What  fol- 
lows is  that  he  uses  the  gift  of  freedom 
to  his  own  best  advantage.  "  Political 
freedom,"  says  the  philosophical  Gener- 
al, "  rightly  defined,  is  liberty  to  work." 
The  negroes  in  his  command  show  that 
they  understand  the  definition.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why,  as  we  have  explained, 
the  "family -relief"  costs  but  one -fifth 
what  it  does  here  in  Boston. 

"  But,"  says  Grunnio,  at  this  point, 
"  how  will  you  protect  your  ten  -  acre 
farms  from  invidious  neighbors,  from  wan- 
dering guerrillas  ?  "  We  will  advise  them, 
dear  grumbler,  to  protect  themselves. 
That  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  which 
freemen  have  to  take  as  the  price  of 
freedom.  In  the  department  of  Norfolk, 
where  seventeen  thousand  blacks  are  sup- 
porting themselves  on  scattered  farms,  we 
believe  not  a  pig  has  been  stolen  nor  a 
fence  broken  down  on  their  little  planta- 
tions by  semi  -  loyal  neighbors,  who  had, 
perhaps,  none  too  much  sympathy,  at  the 
first,  with  their  prosperity.  These  amia- 
ble neighbors  were  taught,  from  the  first, 
that  the  rights  of  the  colored  farmers  were 
just  the  same  as  their  own,  and  that  they 
would  be  very  apt  to  retaliate  in  kind  for 
injuries.  Of  such  a  system  one  result  is 
that  no  guerrilla  -  warfare  has  yet  been 
known  in  the  counties  of  Virginia  where 
such  a  peasantry  is  establishing  itself.  It 
is  near  our  posts,  it  is  true, — not  near- 
er, however,  than  some  of  the  regions 
where  Mosby  has  won  his  laurels.  We 
believe  that  this  system  deserves  to  be 
pressed  much  farther.  We  can  see  that 
the  farmers  on  such  farms  may  have  to 
be  supplied  in  part  with  arms  for  their 
defence.  They  may  have  to  be  taught 
to  use  them.  Without  providing  depots 
of  supplies  for  an  enemy,  however,  we 
believe  there  might  be  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  establishing  the  negro  in  his 
own  home,  on  or  near  the  plantation 
where  he  was  born,  which  would  give  us 
from  the  beginning  the  advantages  of  a 
settled  country,  instead  of  a  desert  in  the 
rejrious  in  the  rear  of  our  lines. 


These  three  suggestions  are  enough  to 
determine  a  general  policy  which  shall 
give  us,  in  all  instances,  the  immediate 
use  of  our  victories.  Let  us  enlist  all  the 
able-bodied  men  we  ean  from  the  ne- 
groes. Let  us  establish  the  rest  as  near 
their  old  homes  as  we  can, — not  in  poor- 
houses  or  phalansteries,  but  on  their  own 
farms.  Let  us  appoint  for  each  proper 
district  a  small  staff  of  officers  sufficient 
to  see  that  their  rights  are  respected  by 
their  neighbors,  and  that  they  have  means 
to  defend  themselves  against  reckless  or 
unorganized  aggression.  There  seems  to 
be  no  need  of  sending  them  as  fugitives 
to  our  rear.  There  seems  to  be  no  need 
of  leaving  the  country  we  pass  a  desert. 
There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  waiting 
a  year  or  two  before  we  find  for  them 
their  places.  God  has  found  for  them 
their  places.  Let  them  stay  where  they 
were  born.  We  have  made  them  free- 
men. Let  them  understand  that  they  must 
maintain  their  freedom. 

More  simply  stated,  such  a  policy 
amounts  merely  to  this :  "  Treat  them  as 
you  would  treat  white  people." 

"  W  hat  would  you  do  with  the  blacks  ?  " 
said  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  an  in- 
telligent jurist  who  had  made  some  very 
brilliant  decisions  at  New  Orleans. 

"  I  would  not  do  anything  with  them," 
was  his  very  happy  and  suggestive  reply. 

He  would  let  them  alone.  If  we  could 
free  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  we  must 
huddle  them  together,  or  that  we  must 
carry  them  to  some  strange  land,  —  in 
short,  that  they  have  no  rights  of  home 
and  fireside,  —  we  should  find  that  we 
had  a  much  smaller  problem  to  deal  with. 
Keep  them  where  you  find  them,  unless 
they  will  go  on  and  fight  with  you.  Wheth- 
er they  go  or  stay,  let  them  understand 
that  they  are  your  friends  and  you  are 
theirs,  and  that  they  must  defend  them- 
selves, if  they  expect  you  to  defend  them. 

The  education  and  the  civilization  will 
follow.  "  The  church  and  the  school,"  as 
John  Adams  says,  "  belong  with  the  town 
and  the  militia."  The  statistics  of  General 
Butler's  department  begin  to  show  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  blacks  are  at  school 
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there  than  of  whites.  As  we  write  these 
words,  we  receive  General  Banks's  Or- 
der No.  38,  issued  March  22,  providing 
for  a  board  of  education,  and  a  tax  upon 
property  to  establish  schools  for  black  and 
for  white  children.  We  have  no  fears 
that  such  results  will  be  slow,  if  the  en- 
franchised peasantry,  one  million  or  four 
million,  have  the  right  to  work  on  their 
own  land,  or  to  accept  the  highest  wage 
that  offers, — if  they  find  they  are  not  ar- 
bitrarily removed  from  their  old  homes, 
— and  if  the  protection  of  those  homes  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  intrusted  to  them- 
selves. 

These  are  the  first-fruits  of  freedom  for 


them.  For  us  they  are  the  legitimate  use 
of  victory.  It  only  remains  that  we  shall 
mildly,  but  firmly,  instruct  all  officers  of 
the  Government  that  it  is  time  for  some 
policy  to  be  adopted  which  shall  involve 
such  uses  of  victory.  The  country  will 
be  encouraged,  the  moment  it  sees  that 
the  freedmen  are  finding  their  proper 
places  in  the  new  civilization.  The  coun- 
try expects  its  rulers  not  to  wait  for  chap- 
ters of  accidents  or  for  volunteer  boards 
to  work  out  such  policy,  but  themselves 
to  provide  the  system  of  administration, 
and  the  intelligent  men  who  shall  prompt- 
ly and  skilfully  avail  themselves  of  every 
victory. 
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History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By 
CHARLES  MERIVALE,  B.  D.,  late  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
From  the  Fourtli  London  Edition.  With 
a  Copious  Analytical  Index.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  &  II. 

PEOPLE  of  the  last  century  had  a  very 
easy  time  with  their  Roman  history,  and 
any  gentleman  could  pick  up  enough  of  it 
"in  course  of  his  morning's  reading"  to 
answer  the  demands  of  a  lifetime.  Men 
read  and  believed.  They  had  no  more 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  than  of  the  existence  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell.  As  to  the  story  of  those 
dropped  children  being  nursed  by  a  she- 
wolf,  had  it  not  been  established  that  wolves 
did  sometimes  suckle  humanity's  young  * 
and  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  no  lu- 
pine nursery  had  ever  existed  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  ?  After  swallowing 
the  wolf-story,  everything  else  was  easj' ; 
and  the  history  of  the  Roman  Kings  was 
as  gravely  received  as  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  The  Brutus  who  up- 
set the  Tarquins  was  as  much  an  historical 
character  as  the  Brutus  who  assassinated 
Cfesar  and  killed  himself.  Tullia  had 
lived  and  sinned,  just  like  Messallina.  The 
Horatii  were  of  flesh  and  blood,  like  the 


Triumvirs.  So  was  it  with  regard  to  the 
Empire.  The  same  short  work  that  was 
made  with  Regal  Rome  and  the  early  Re- 
publican period  was  applied  to  the  Impe- 
rial age.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  destroyer 
of  Roman  liberty,  and  Pompeius  was  the 
unlucky  champion  of  his  country's  consti- 
tution. With  few  exceptions,  the  Emper- 
ors were  the  greatest  moral  monsters  that 
ever  had  lived  and  reigned.  It  is  true  that 
two  or  three  critical  writers  had  so  handled 
historical  subjects  as  to  create  some  doubts 
as  to  the  exact  correctness  of  the  popular 
view  of  Roman  history ;  but  those  doubts 
were  monopolized  by  a  few  scholars,  and 
by  no  means  tended  to  shake  the  faith 
which  even  the  educated  classes  had  in  the 
vulgar  view  of  the  actions  of  the  mighty 
conquering  race  of  antiquity. 

But  all  has  been  changed.  For  half  a 
century,  learned  men  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed in  pulling  down  the  edifice  of  Ro- 
man history,  until  they  have  unsettled  ev- 
erybody's faith  in  that  history.  No  one 
now  pretends,  seriously,  to  believe  any- 
thing that  is  told  of  the  Romans  farther 
back  than  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.  Clouds 
and  darkness  rest  over  the  earlier  cen- 
turies, and  defy  penetration.  What  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  says  of  Egypt  is  not  in- 
applicable to  early  Rome.  History  mum- 
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bleth  something  to  the  inquirer,  "  but 
what  it  is  he  heareth  not."  Not  even  the 
story  of  Curtius  now  finds  believers.  He 
must  have  been  a  contractor,  who  made  an 
enormous  fortune  at  the  time  of  the  seces- 
sion of  the  plebs,  and  ruined  himself  by 
the  operation.  So  far  as  relates  to  early 
Roman  history,  want  of  faith  is  very  nat- 
ural ;  for  what  documents  have  we  to  go 
upon  in  making  up  an  opinion  concerning 
it  ?  None  to  speak  of.  But  it  is  strange, 
at  the  first  thought,  that  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  in  making  up  a  judgment 
concerning  the  history  of  the  last  century 
or  two  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Imperial 
period.  Of  those  times  much  that  was 
then  written  still  survives,  and  many  of 
the  works  that  were  familiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans are  even  more  familiar  to  the  mod- 
erns. Yet  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
sentiment  as  to  the  character  of  the  Roman 
Revolution,  and  the  objects  and  the  actions 
of  the  eminent  men  who  figured  in  that 
Revolution  are  yet  in  dispute ;  and  the 
contention  is  almost  as  fierce,  at  times,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Pharsalia  and  Phi- 
lippi.  There  are  Pompeians  and  Caesari- 
ans  now,  as  there  were  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  only  that  the  pen  with  them  is  indeed 
mightier  than  the  sword.  Caesar's  case 
has  been  reviewed,  and  the  current  of 
opinion  is  now  setting  strongly  in  his  favor. 
Instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
vulgar  usurper,  who  differed  from  other 
usurpers  only  in  having  a  greater  stage, 
and  talents  proportioned  to  that  stage,  he 
is  held  up  as  the  man  of  his  times,  and  as 
the  only  man  who  could  fulfil  the  demands 
of  the  crisis  that  existed  after  the  death  of 
Sulla.  According  to  Mr.  Merivale,  who 
is  a  very  moderate  Caesarian,  Caisar  was 
"  the  true  captain  and  lawgiver  and  proph- 
et of  the  age  "  in  which  he  lived.  When 
such  an  assertion  can  be  made  by  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  well-balanced  mind,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of 
that  Ctesarism  which  prevails  in  fiercer 
minds,  and  which  is  intended  to  have  an 
effect  on  contemporary  rule.  For  the  con- 
troversy which  exists  relative  to  the  merits 
of  Romans  "  dead,  and  turned  to  clay,"  is 
not  merely  critical  and  scholastic,  but  is 
enlivened  by  its  direct  bearing  upon  living 
men  and  contending  parties.  Caesarism 
means  Napoleonism.  The  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily is  the  Julian  family  of  to-day.  Napo- 
leon I.  stood  for  the  great  Julius,  and  Na- 


poleon III.  is  the  modern  (and  very  Gallic) 
Ca;sar  Augustus,  the  avenger  of  his  ill- 
used  uncle,  and  the  crusher  of  the  Junii 
and  the  Crassi,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, who  overthrew  him,  and  caused 
his  early  death.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  attempt 
to  justify  modern  despotism  by  referring 
to  the  action  of  men  who  lived  and  acted 
in  the  greatest  of  ancient  revolutions ;  and 
those  men  who  admire  Julius  Ctcsar,  but 
who  are  not  disposed  to  see  in  his  conduct 
a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  living 
men,  object  to  the  French  Imperial  view 
of  his  career.  Mommsen,  whose  admira- 
tion of  Caesar  is  as  ardent  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  history  is  great,  speaks 
with  well-deserved  scorn  of  the  efforts  that 
are  made  to  defend  contemporary  usurpa- 
tion by  misrepresentation  of  the  history  of 
antiquity.  One  of  his  remarks  is  curious, 
read  in  connection  with  that  history  which 
daily  appears  in  our  journals.  Writing 
before  our  civil  war  began,  he  declared, 
that,  if  ever  the  slaveholding  aristocracy 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  should 
bring  matters  to  such  a  pass  as  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  Rome  of  Sulla,  Caesarism 
would  be  pronounced  legitimate  there  also 
by  the  spirit  of  history,  —  an  observation 
that  derived  new  interest  from  the  report 
that  General  Lee  was  to  be  made  Dictator 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  Mr.  Davis  allowed 
to  go  into  that  retirement  which  is  so  much 
admired  and  so  little  sought  by  all  politi- 
cians. Mommsen,  after  the  remark  above 
quoted,  proceeds  to  say,  that,  whenever 
Cassarism  "  appears  under  other  social  con- 
ditions, it  is  at  once  a  usurpation  and  a 
caricature.  History,  however,  will  not  con- 
sent to  curtail  the  honor  due  to  the  true 
Caesar,  because  her  decision,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  false  Caesars,  may  give  occasion  to 
simplicity  to  play  the  fool  and  to  villany 
to  play  the  rogue.  She,  too,  is  a  Bible,  and 
if  she  can  as  little  prevent  herself  from 
being  misunderstood  by  the  fool  and  quot- 
ed by  the  Devil,  she  ought  as  little  to  be 
prejudiced  by  either."  Strong  words,  but 
very  natural  as  coming  from  a  learned  Ger- 
man who  finds  his  own  theory  turned  to 
account  by  the  supporters  of  a  house  which 
Germany  once  helped  to  overthrow,  and 
which  she  would  gladly  aid  in  overthrow- 
ing again.  Perhaps  Dr.  Mommsen  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  more 
at  length  of  French  Cazsarism,  for  the  first 
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two  volumes  of  Napoleon  III.'s  "  Life  of  Ju- 
lius Csesar  "  are  announced  as  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  and  their  appearance  can- 
not fail  to  be  the  signal  for  a  battle  royal, 
as  few  scholars,  we  presume,  will  be  con- 
tent to  take  historical  law  from  an  Emper- 
or. The  modern  master  of  forty  legions 
will  not  be  as  fortunate  as  Hadrian  in  find- 
ing philosophers  disinclined  to  question 
his  authority  in  letters ;  and  he  may  fare 
even  worse  at  their  hands  than  he  fared  at 
those  of  Mr.  Kinglake.  The  republic  of 
letters  is  not  to  be  mastered  by  a  coup  d' 
&at. 

The  opponents  of  Csesarism  have  not 
been  silent,  and  it  would  be  neither  un- 
interesting nor  unprofitable,  did  time  per- 
mit, to  show  how  well  they  have  dispos- 
ed of  most  of  the  arguments  of  their  foes. 
The  question  is  not  the  old  one,  whether 
the  party  of  Caesar  or  that  of  Pompeius 
•was  the  better  one,  for  at  bottom  the  two 
were  very  much  the  same,  the  struggle 
being  for  supremacy  over  the  whole  Ro- 
man dominion  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there 
would  have  been  no  essential  change  of 
political  procedure,  had  the  decision  at 
Pharsalia  been  reversed.  On  that  field 
Caesar  was  the  nominal  champion  of  the 
liberal  faction,  and  Pompeius  was  the  nom- 
inal champion  of  the  optimates.  Had  Gas- 
ear  lost  the  day,  the  plebeian  Pompeian 
house  would  have  furnished  an  imperial 
line,  instead  of  that  line  proceeding  from 
the  patrician  Julii.  Pompeius  would  have 
been  as  little  inclined  to  abandon  the  fruits 
of  his  victory  to  the  aristocrats  as  Caesar 
showed  himself  to  set  up  the  rule  of  the 
Forum-populace,  to  whose  support  he  owed 
so  much.  It  was  to  free  himself  from  the 
weight  of  his  equals  that  Pompeius  select- 
ed the  East  for  the  seat  of  war,  when  there 
were  so  many  strong  military  reasons  why 
he  should  have  proceeded  to  the  West,  to 
Romanized  Spain,  where  he  had  veteran 
legions  that  might  under  his  lead  have 
been  found  the  equals  of  Caesar's  small, 
but  most  efficient  army.  He  wished  to 
get  out  of  the  Republican  atmosphere,  and 
into  a  country  where  "  the  one-man  pow- 
er "  was  the  recognized  idea  of  rule.  He 
acted  as  a  politician,  not  as  a  soldier,  when 
he  sailed  from  Brundisium  to  the  East,  and 
the  nobility  were  not  blind  to  the  fact,  and 
were  not  long  in  getting  their  revenge ; 
for  it  was  through  their  political  influence 
that  Pompeius  was  forced  to  deliver  battle 


at  Pharsalia,  when  there  were  strong  mil- 
itary reasons  for  refusing  to  fight.  That 
they  were  involved  in  their  chiefs  fall 
was  only  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
course  of  things,  there  being  nothing  to 
equal  the  besotted  blindness  of  faction,  as 
our  current  history  but  too  clearly  proves. 
As  between  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  there- 
fore, it  is  natural  and  just  that  modern 
liberals  should  sympathize  with  the  for- ' 
mer,  and  contemplate  his  triumph  with 
pleasure,  as  he  was  by  far  the  abler  and 
better  man,  and  did  not  stain  his  success 
by  bloodshed  and  plunder,  things  which 
the  Pompeians  had  promised  themselves  on 
a  scale  that  would  have  astonished  Marius 
and  Sulla,  and  which  the  Triumvirs  never 
thought  of  equalling.  But  when  we  are 
asked  to  behold  as  the  result  of  the  Roman 
Revolution  the  deliverance  of  the  provin- 
cials, and  that  as  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  victor,  we  are  inclined,  in  return,  to 
ask  of  the  Csesarians  whether  they  think 
mankind  are  such  fools  as  not  to  be  able 
to  read  and  to  understand  the  Imperial 
history.  That  Caesar's  success  was  bene- 
ficial to  Rome's  subjects  we  do  not  dis- 
pute ;  but  that  the  change  he  effected  was 
of  the  sweeping  character  claimed  for  it, 
or  that  Caesar  ever  thought  of  being  the 
reformer  that  his  admirers  declare  him  to 
have  been,  are  things  yet  to  be  proved. 
The  change  that  came  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  polity  for  the  Republi- 
can was  the  result  of  circumstances,  and 
it  was  of  slow  growth.  Imperialism  was 
an  Octavian,  not  a  Julian  creation,  as  any 
reader  will  be  able  to  understand  who  goes 
through  the  closing  chapters  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  third  volume.  The  first  Caesar's 
imperial  career  was  too  short,  and  too  full 
of  hard  military  work,  to  admit  of  much 
being  done  by  him  of  a  political  character ; 
nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him, 
had  he  been -a  much  younger  man,  and 
had  he  lived  for  years,  to  accomplish  what 
was  effected  by  Augustus.  The  terrible 
crisis  that  followed  his  death,  and  which 
lasted  until  the  decision  of  "  the  world's 
debate  "  at  Actium  gave  a  master  to  the 
Roman  world,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
work  that  was  done  by  his  grand-nephew 
and  adopted  son.  The  severe  discipline 
which  the  Romans  went  through  between 
the  day  of  Munda  and  that  of  Actium  made 
them  more  acquiescent  in  despotism  than 
they  would  have  been  found,  if  Julius 
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Caesar's  mild  sway  had  been  continued 
through  that  interval.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Triumvirate  converted  Caesar's 
sword  into  daggers,  and  the  expression  is 
by  no  means  too  strong,  as  the  world  has 
never  witnessed  such  another  reign  of  ter- 
ror as  followed  from  the  union  of  Octa- 
vius,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus.  If  that 
union  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling men  to  despotic  rule,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed the  merit  that  belongs  to  a  perfect 
invention.  Without  it  the  Roman  Empire 
might  never  have  had  an  existence. 

Mr.  Merivale's  work  may  be  considered 
as  forming  the  text-book  of  moderate  Cae- 
sarism.  An  Englishman,  he  cannot  be  an 
advocate  of  despotism  ;  but  he  sees  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  change,  and  that  un- 
der Csesar's  direction  the  change  could  be 
better  made  than  under  that  of  Pompeius 
or  his  party.  This  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  blind  advocacy  of  Csesarism ; 
and  we  can  follow  him  through  his  clear 
and  vigorous  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  with  general  acquiescence  in 
his  views.  His  first  and  second  volumes, 
which  are  immediately  under  considera- 
tion, may  be  said  to  form  the  history  of  the 
career  of  Caesar,  and  to  present  the  best 
account  of  that  career  which  has  been 
published  in  our  language.  Introductory 
matter  apart,  his  book  opens  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  Emperor  on  the  polit- 
ical stage,  and  the  second  volume  closes  at 
the  date  of  his  assassination.  His  various 
political  actions,  his  achievements  in  Gaul 
and  Britain,  his  marvellous  exploits  in  It- 
aly, Spain,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Africa 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  character  of  his 
legislation,  are  here  told  and  set  forth  in  a 
manner  that  comes  very  near  to  perfection. 
There  is  a  vividness  in  the  narrative,  and 
a  bringing-out  of  individual  portraits,  that 
make  the  work  read  like  a  history  of  con- 
temporary events.  Nor  does  the  author's 
just  admiration  of  Cfesar's  extraordinary 
intellect  and  wonderful  deeds  cause  him  to 
be  unjust  to  the  eminent  men  on  the  other 
side,  though  as  a  rule  he  deals  severely 
with  those  Romans  whom  the  world  ad- 
mires, when  treating  of  the  effects  of  their 
conduct.  It  has  been  objected  to  his  his- 
tory, that  he  speaks  with  freedom  of  Cice- 
ro's conduct  on  many  occasions,  but  we 
think  that  he  has  not  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  just  criticism  when  considering  the 
course  of  the  Roman  orator ;  and  in  his 


third  volume,  when  summing  up  his  char- 
acter, he  employs  the  most  generous  and 
lofty  language  in  speaking  of  him.  "Af- 
ter all  the  severe  judgments  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  on  his  conduct,"  he  says, 
"  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  remains 
a  residue  of  what  is  amiable  in  his  char- 
acter and  noble  in  his  teaching  beyond 
all  ancient  example.  Cicero  lived  and 
died  in  faith.  He  has  made  converts  to 
the  belief  in  virtue,  and  had  disciples  in 
the  wisdom  of  love.  There'  have  been 
dark  periods  in  the  history  of  man,  when 
the  feeble  ray  of  religious  instruction  paled 
before  the  torch  of  his  generous  philan- 
thropy. The  praise  which  the  great  critic 
pronounced  upon  his  excellence  in  oratory 
may  be  justly  extended  to  the  qualities  of 
his  heart ;  and  even  in  our  enlightened 
days  it  may  be  held  no  mean  advance  in 
virtue  to  venerate  the  master  of  Roman 
philosophy  "  ^n  intelligent  admirer  of 
the  most  illustrious  victim  of  the  Triumvi- 
rate will  consider  these  words  something 
far  better  than  anything  that  can  be  found 
in  Middleton's  "  lying  legend  in  honor  of 
St.  Tully."  It  may  be  observed  that  ad- 
miration of  Cicero  and  sympathy  with  the 
Roman  aristocratical  party  mostly  go  to- 
gether ;  and  yet  the  Roman  aristocracy 
disliked  Cicero,  and  their  writers  treated 
him  harshly,  while  he  received  kind  treat- 
ment from  writers  on  the  other  side.  Livy, 
whom  Augustus  himself  called  the  Pom- 
peian,  says  of  Cicero  that  "  he  bore  none 
of  his  calamities  as  a  man  should,  except 
his  death";  and  "Lucan  denounces  his 
perverse  impolicy."  Mr.  Merivale,  in  a 
note,  observes  that  it  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental that  Tacitus,  in  his  historical  works, 
never  mentions  him,  and  adds,  "  The 
most  glowing  tribute  to  Cicero's  merits  is 
the  well-known  passage  in  Juvenal,  and 
this  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  Marian,  or 
anti-oligarch."  Velleius,  who  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  literary  flunky  of 
the  Caesars,  warmly  panegyrizes  Cicero. 
Had  the  Pompeians  triumphed,  Cicero 
would  not  have  found  Italy  the  safe  place 
that  it  was  to  him  under  Caesar's  rule.  He 
would  have  fared  as  badly  at  their  hands 
as  he  did  at  those  of  the  Clodian  rabble, 
and  Pompeius  might  have  been  to  him 
what  Antonius  became  after  Casar's  death. 
The  portrait  which  Mr.  Merivale  has 
drawn  of  Cato  does  not  nieet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  those  persons  who  admire  old 
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Roman  virtue,  of  which  Cato  was  the  im- 
personation; but  they  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  he  has  done  that  stubborn 
Stoic  any  injustice.  Cato  modelled  himself 
on  his  great-grandfather,  Cato  the  Censor, 
a  mean  fellow,  who  sold  his  old  slaves  in 
order  that  they  might  not  become  a  charge 
upon  him  ;  but,  as  our  author  remarks,  the 
character  of  the  Censor  had  been  simple 
and  true  to  Nature,  while  that  of  his  de- 
scendant was  a  system  of  elaborate,  though 
unconscious  affectations.  Cato  behaved 
as  absurdly  as  an  American  would  behave 
who  should  attempt  to  imitate  his  great- 
grandfather, the  old  gentleman  having 
died  a  loyal  subject  of  George  II.  He 
was  an  honest  man,  according  to  the  Ro- 
man standard  of  honesty,  which  allowed 
a  great  margin  for  the  worst  villany,  pro- 
vided it  were  done  for  the  public  good,  or 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  public  good. 
Like  some  politicians  of  our  time,  he 
thought,  that,  when  he  hj»_  ._ade  it  ap- 
pear that  a  certain  course  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  ancient  precedent,  it  should 
be  adopted,  —  making  no  allowance  for 
the  thousand  disturbing  causes  which  the 
practical  politician  knows  must  be  found 
on  any  path  that  may  be  selected.  Of  all 
the  men  whose  conduct  brought  about  the 
Civil  War,  he  was  the  most  virtuous,  and 
he  had  the  sagacity  to  oppose  a  resort  to 
arms ;  though  how  he  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling his  aversion  to  war  with  his.  sup- 
port of  a  policy  that  led  directly  to  its 
existence  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  those 
days.  The  Pompeians  found  him  a  bore, 
and,  had  they  been  victorious,  would  have 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  killing  himself, 
by  cutting  off  his  head.  Cato  was  one  of 
the  very  few  persons  for  whom  Caesar  felt 
a  strong  dislike ;  but  he  would  not  have 
harmed  him,  had  he  got  his  own  consent 
to  live.  From  Cato  he  had  experienced 
no  such  insult  as  he  had  met  with  from  M. 
Marcellus,  and  Marcellus  received  per- 
mission to  return  to  Rome ;  but  Cato  was 
of  an  unmalleable  nature,  and  preferred,  to 
an  ignoble  silence  in  Italy,  the  noble  si- 
lence of  the  grave.  He  died  "  after  the 
high  Roman  fashion."  Suicide  might  be 
called  the  natural  death  of  a  Roman  lead- 
er of  that  age,  and  nothing  but  the  vio- 
lence of  enemies  could  dispute  the  title 
with  it.  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Antonius, 
and  others  fell  by  their  own  hands,  or  by 
the  hands  of  persons  who  acted  by  their 


orders.  Caesar,  Pompeius,  Cicero,  and 
Crassus  were  murdered.  Nothing  serves 
more  to  show  how  much  Augustus  differ- 
ed from  most  Romans  of  his  century  than 
the  fact  that  he  died  in  his  bed  at  extreme 
old  age. 

That  Mr.  Merivale's  Csesarism  does  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  justice  to  the  op- 
ponents of  Cffisar  is  proved  by  his  portrait 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  best  leader  of 
the  optimates,  and  whom  he  pronounces  to 
have  been  the  most  moderate  and  disin- 
terested of  all  the  great  men  of  his  day, — 
"indeed,"  he  adds,  "there  is  perhaps  no 
character  in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth which  commanded  more  general 
esteem,  or  obtained  more  blameless  dis- 
tinction in  political  life."  Yet  Catulus  was 
one  of  those  men  with  whom  Caesar  came 
earliest  in  collision,  each  as  the  represent- 
ative of  his  party  on  vital  points  of  differ- 
ence. Our  historian's  estimate  of  the  life, 
labors,  purposes,  and  character  of  Pompe- 
ius is  singularly  correct,  when  we  consider 
the  temptation  that  he  has  to  underrate 
the  man  with  whom  Caesar  has  stood  in 
direct  opposition  for  nineteen  centuries. 
There  are  few  more  emphatic  passages  in 
the  historical  literature  of  our  language 
than  the  account  which  is  given  in  Vol. 
II.  ch.  18,  of  the  last  days  and  death 
of  Pompeius,  and  which  is  followed  by  a 
most  judicious  summing  -  up  of  his  his- 
tory and  position  as  a  Roman  leader. 
The  historian's  mind  appears  to  be  strong- 
ly affected  by  the  fate  of  the  Pompeian 
house,  as  much  so  as  was  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Romans,  which  it  seems  to 
•have  haunted.  This  is  in  part  due,  we 
presume,  to  the  free  use  which  he  has 
made  of  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia,"  a  work  of 
great  value  to  those  who  would  understand 
how  the  grand  contest  for  supremacy  was 
viewed  by  the  beaten  party  in  after  times. 
That  poem  is  the  funeral  wail  of  the  Ro- 
man aristocracy,  and  it  embodies  the  ideas 
and  traditions  of  the  vanquished  as  they 
existed  far  down  into  the  Imperial  age.  It 
testifies  to  the  original  vitality  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  faction,  when  we  find  a  youthful 
contemporary  of  Nero  dedicating  his  genius 
to  its  service  more  than  a  century  after  the 
contest  had  been  decided  on  the  battle- 
field. Whether  Lucan  was  a  patriot,  or  a 
selfish,  but  disappointed  courtier,  we  may 
feel  certain  that  he  never  could  have  writ- 
ten in  the  Pompeian  spirit,  if  that  spirit 
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was  not  still  dominant  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  those  men  and  -women 
who  formed  the  most  cultivated  portion  of 
Roman  society.  To  a  critical  historian, 
such  as  Mr.  Merivale  is,  his  poem  must  be 
very  useful,  though  it  would  be  dangerous 
authority  in  unskilful  hands. 

The  leading  merit  of  this  history  is 
that  it  supplies  a  want,  and  supplies  it  ef- 
fectually. Opening  about  sixty  years  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it 
terminates  with  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  the  point  where  Gibbon's  work 
begins.  We  still  need  a  work  beginning 
with  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
and  ending  with  the  death  of  Sulla,  to 
connect  Merivale  with  Arnold ;  but  Mr. 
George  Long  is  about  to  supply  the  want, 
at  least  in  part.  The  first  two  volumes, 
as  we  have  said,  end  at  the  date  of  Caesar's 
death.  The  third  and  fourth  embrace  the 
long  period  in  which  Augustus  was  the  prin- 
cipal character,  and  when  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  formed.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cover 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  seventh 
and  last  volume  is  devoted  to  the  first  Fla- 
vian house,  — Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domi- 
tian, — and  to  those  "  five  good  Emperors" 
— Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anto- 
nines  —  whose  reigns  are  renowned  in  the 
history  of  monarchy  for  their  excellence. 
The  materials  of  the  work  are,  for  the 
most  part,  ample,  and  they  have  been  well 
employed  by  the  historian,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive scholarship  and  of  critical  sagacity. 
Whether  we  subscribe  to  his  opinions  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having 
presented  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  civil- 
ized world  during  about  two  and  a  half 
eventful  centuries.  His  is  the  only  read- 
able work  that  we  have  which  affords  a 
continuous  narrative  of  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  appearance  of  Casar  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Commodus.  Had  it  no  other 
claim  upon  us,  this  alone  would  justify 
us  in  recommending  it  to  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  all  who  desire  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  that  make  up  the  sum  of 
Roman  Imperial  history.  But  it  has  other 
claims  to  the  consideration  of  readers.  It 
makes  Roman  Imperial  history  thoroughly 
intelligible,  because  events  are  philosoph- 
ically treated,  and  their  bearing  upon  each 
other  is  rendered  clear.  It  is  written  with 
vivacity,  force,  and  elegance.  The  style 


is  the  style  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  sen- 
timents are  those  of  a  Christian  scholar. 
There  is  not  a  paragraph  in  it  which  we 
could  wish  to  see  omitted,  or  essentially 
changed.  It  has  won  for  its  author  a  place 
in  the  list  of  first-rate  English  historians, 
and  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  Macaulay, 
Grote,  Hallam,  Froude,  Kinglake,  and 
others  of  those  great  writers  who  have 
done  so  much  to  illustrate  the  English 
name  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. Being  familiar  with  the  work  from 
the  time  that  the  first  and  second  volumes 
were  published  in  England,  in  1850,  we 
have  always  desired  that  it  should  be  pla- 
ced before  the  American  reading  public, 
confident  that  here  its  high  merits  would 
secure  for  it  a  great  and  deserved  popu- 
larity ;  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  personal 
gratification  that  we  have  seen  its  publica- 
tion begun  in  New  York,  in  a  form  that 
pleases  the  eye  and  gratifies  good  taste. 


Church  Pastorals:  Hymns  and  Tunes  for 
Public  and  Social  Worship.  Collected 
and  Arranged  by  NEHEMIAII  ADAMS, 
D.  D.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  August,  1852, 
delivered  an  address  upon  "  Religious  Mu- 
sic "  before  the  Beethoven  Society  of  Yale 
College  at  the  opening  of  their  new  organ. 
In  the  peroration  of  this  address,  after  re- 
marking upon  the  great  assistance  which 
Christian  feeling  receives  in  the  praise 
of  God  from  "things  without  life  giving 
sound,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  —  "Let  me 
suggest,  also,  in  this  connection,  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  re- 
ligious music.  Every  family  should  be 
trained  in  it;  every  Sunday  or  common 
school  should  have  it  as  one  of  its  exer- 
cises. The  Moravians  have  it  as  a  kind 
of  ordinance  of  grace  for  the  children :  not 
without  reason ;  for  the  powers  of  feeling 
and  imagination,  and  the  sense  of  spiritual 
realities,  are  developed  as  much  by  a  train- 
ing of  childhood  in  religious  music  as  by 
any  other  means.  We  complain  that  choirs 
and  organs  take  the  music  to  themselves  in 
our  churches,  and  that  nothing  is  left  to  the 
people  but  to  hear  their  undistinguishable 
piping,  which  no  one  else  can  join  or  fol- 
low or  interpret.  This  must  always  be 
the  complaint,  till  the  congregations  them- 
selves have  exercise  enough  in  singing  to 
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make  the  performance  theirs.  As  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  throw  in  masses  of  sound 
that  are  not  barbarous,  but  Christian,  and 
have  a  right  enjoyment  of  their  feeling  in 
it,  they  will  have  the  tunes  and  the  style 
of  the  exercise  in  their  own  way, —  not  be- 
fore  The  more  sorrowful  is  it,  that, 

in  our  present  defect  of  culture,  there  are 
so  many  voices  which  are  more  incapable 
of  the  right  distinctions  of  sound  than 
things  without  life,  and  which,  when  they 
attempt  to  sing,  contribute  more  to  the 
feeling  of  woe  than  of  praise." 

These  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  when 
they  were  uttered  twelve  years  ago.  Con- 
gregations which  do  not  desire,  or  cannot 
afford,  to  resign  the  musical  portion  of 
their  service  to  professional  singers,  have 
something  more  to  do  than  to  complain 
that  the  music  is  bad,  or  that  they  do  not 
like  paid  vocalists  to  troll  out  psalmody  for 
them.  They  must  go  to  work  and  make 
their  own  music, — real  music ;  for  in  these 
days  unharmonious  sounds  are  almost  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  worship  of  God  as 
an  uncatholic  spirit  and  an  heretical  doc- 
trine. The  truth  of  this  principle  many 
societies  admit,  and  some,  like  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's,  have  already  put 
it  into  practice ;  the  majority,  however,  wait 
for  help  to  free  themselves  from  the  cus- 
toms which  have  kept  them  listeners  when 
they  should  be  creators  of  vocal  praise.  The 
great  obstacle  to  congregational  singing  has 
been  that  the  range  of  tunes  already  fa- 
miliar was  very  limited,  while  the  provid- 
ing a  whole  society  with  the  paraphernalia 
of  music-books  involved  great  expense  to 
small  purpose,  since  a  large  portion  of  the 
tunes  contained  in  these  books  are  unavail- 
able for  such  use,  being  prepared  with  a 
view  to  the  wants  of  thoroughly  trained 
singers ;  besides  which,  the  reference  to 
two  books,  one  for  the  words  and  the  other 
for  the  music,  is  to  many  persons  perplex- 
ing, and  to  all  inconvenient. 

"  Church  Pastorals  "  is  an  attempt  to 
overcome  this  obstacle,  and  to  extend  that 
help  which  is  wanted.  Other  attempts  have 
been  made  before,  but  we  regard  this  as  the 
most  successful,  and  consider  that  Dr.  Ad- 
ams has  prepared  the  best  hymn-and-tune- 
book  that  has  yet  been  issued,  as  we  pro- 
pose briefly  to  illustrate  by  a  recapitulation 
of  his  pkn  and  his  manner  of  executing  it. 

The  hymns,  which  are  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  in  number,  are  selected  from 


the  great  mass  of  hymn-writers ;  although 
Watts  and  the  Wesleys  furnish  the  foun- 
dation, and  the  materials  of  the  superstruct- 
ure are  largely  drawn  from  Doddridge, 
Cowper,  Toplady,  Montgomery,  and  others 
of  kindred  spirit,  yet  many  beautiful  things 
have  been  added  from  the  later  religious 
poetry,  which  are  no  less  fervid  in  feeling, 
while  less  pronounced  in  doctrinal  expres- 
sion. These  hymns  are  arranged  in  ju- 
dicious general  divisions,  which  are  again 
analytically  separated  into  special  topics 
placed  in  logical  sequence.  After  the 
hymns  follow  thirty-eight  doxologies,  the 
editor  having  added  to  the  short  list  of 
common  ones  others  which  are  fine  enough 
to  become  standard  at  once. 

But  it  is  less  as  a  hymn-  than  as  a  tune- 
book  that  "  Church  Pastorals  "  merits  the 
notice  of  societies  and  individuals  who  are 
truly  interested  in  religious  music,  and  we 
pass  at  once  to  our  remarks  upon  this  por- 
tion of  the  work.  The  compiler,  although 
holding  himself  personally  responsible  for 
every  selection,  has  availed  himself  of  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  persons  profes- 
sionally eminent  in  sacred  music,  one  of 
whom  placed  at  his  disposal  a  library  which 
is  unique  in  this  country,  containing  works 
of  which  fewAmericans  have  owned  or  seen 
duplicates,  such  as  rare  "  Choral-Biicher" 
of  German  cathedrals,  and  curious  collec- 
tions of  English  ecclesiastical  compositions, 
a  partial  list  of  which  is  included  in  the 
volume,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters,  or  wish  to  know 
how  far  Dr.  Adams's  researches  have  led 
him.  To  ascertain  how  many  new  mel- 
odies of  the  purest  devotional  character 
have  been  derived  from  these  rich  sources 
a  careful  examination  is  necessary,  as  also 
to  comprehend  with  what  skill  the  harmo- 
ny has  been  preserved  or  adapted,  in  order 
to  secure  the  two  desirable  results,  —  ab- 
solute freshness  and  beauty  of  treatment, 
and  practicability  for  ordinary  use ;  but  a 
casual  inspection  will  give  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  was 
undertaken,  and  of  the  faithfulness  with 
which  it  has  been  completed. 

While  originality  has  been  properly 
sought,  the  old,  familiar  elements  have 
not  been  neglected,  and  those  simple  songs 
which  were  upon  the  lips  of  our  parents 
and  grandparents,  and  are  yet  dear  to  us 
from  association  and  intrinsic  worth,  are 
set  in  among  the  newer  strains.  The  first 
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lines  only  are  given  of  such  as  need  mere- 
ly to  be  recalled  to  the  memory  of  any  who 
ever  sing ;  but  of  others,  equally  prized,  but 
less  likely  to  be  remembered,  the  full  score 
is  given. 

The  doxologies  are  for  the  most  part 
set  to  noble  chorals  of  such  strong,  straight- 
forward character  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  become  friends  and  intimates  at  once. 
In  them,  as  in  all  the  tunes,  the  compass 
of  ordinary  voices  has  been  considered ; 
and  although  nothing  has  been  left  un- 
done which  could  give  beauty  to  melody 
or  scholarly  variousness  to  harmony,  the 
whole  has  been  brought  within  the  range 
of  all  singers. 

A  novel  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  book 
is  its  "  Stanzas  to  be  sung  impromptu." 
Occasions  often  arise  at  social  meetings  or 
special  services,  when  it  becomes  desirable 
to  sing  a  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of 
some  homely,  hearty  hymn,  but,  while 
"  the  spirit  moves,"  the  opportunity  is  lost 
in  the  search  for  the  words  or  the  fit  air, 
or  in  an  attempt  to  "  set  the  tune."  To 
meet  this  want,  Dr.  Adams  has  brought 
together  a  variety  of  such  stanzas,  suited 
to  all  times  and  places,  and,  coupled  with 
each,  the  first  line  of  a  familiar  melody, 
that  the  propitious  moment  may  be  enjoy- 
ed and  improved. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the 
tune  appointed  for  each  hymn  is  printed 
directly  above  it,  all  foxir  parts  being  given 
at  length,  the  two  trebles  printed  in  a  not 
unusual  way  upon  one  staff",  the  tenor  and 
bass  having  each  separate  lines.  There- 
fore no  difficulty  in  singing  the  hymns  can 
be  felt  even  by  the  inexperienced,  especial- 
ly as  one  stanza  is  printed  with  the  notes 
to  si  ow  the  exact  adaptation. 

In  fine,  "  Church  Pastorals  "  is  a  work 
worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and  ca- 
pable of  great  usefulness.  It  can  servo 
every  purpose  of  public  worship,  for  it 
embraces  all  services  of  the  Sabbath  con- 
gregation or  the  week-day  gathering,  and 
it  touches  upon  all  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  religious  assemblies ;  it  is  not  above  the 
tastes  and  abilities  of  an  earnest  congrega- 
tion, nor  beneath  the  notice  and  use  of  the 
independent  choir.  More  than  this,  it  has 
a  particular  value  for  the  home  and  the 
fireside.  Every  household  knows  some 
quiet  hour  when  the  family-voices  seek  to 
join  in  the  happy  harmony  of  some  unpre- 
tending hymn,  and  when  the  only  limit  to 


such  grateful  music  is  the  failure  of  mem- 
ory or  the  meagreness  of  the  library,  which 
furnishes  only  the  hymns,  or,  giving  the 
tunes,  supplies  only  a  part  of  the  words,  — 
for  few  families  possess  both  sorts  of  books 
in  plenty  for  their  convenient  use.  This  vol- 
ume offers  all,  —  the  hymn,  solemn,  hope- 
ful, sad,  or  jubilant,  and  united  to  it  a  tune, 
perhaps  remembered,  from  recollection's 
earliest  days,  perhaps  unknown  and  un- 
tried, but  suiting  well  the  spirit  of  the 
words,  and  ready  at  an  instant's  desire  to 
express  the  sentiment  or  emotion  that  rises 
for  utterance.  If  "  Church  Pastorals  " 
had  no  other  merit,  this  alone  would  make 
it  worth  possessing  by  all  who  love  and 
ever  practise  sacred  music. 

A  thorough  and  elaborate  index  includes 
in  one  ingenious  list  all  references,  whether 
to  hymns,  tunes,  or  metres  ;  and  the  inac- 
curacies which  will  creep  into  even  as 
handsome  typography  as  this  are  unim- 
portant, and  rectified  as  quickly  as  ob- 
served. The  size  is  convenient,  and  the 
shape  comely. 


Illustrations  of  Progress :  A  Series  of  Dis- 
cussions by  HERBERT  SPENCER.  With 
a  Notice  of  Spencer's  "  New  System  of 
Philosophy."  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  is  already  a 
power  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  not  the  vulgar 
apprehension  of  power  which  is  associated 
with  notoriety  that  we  claim  for  him.  He 
holds  no  position  of  civil  authority,  neither 
do  his  works  compete  with  Miss  Braddon's 
poorest  novel  in  the  circulating-libraries. 
But  he  has  already  influenced  the  silent 
life  of  a  few  thinking  men  whose  belief 
marks  the  point  to  which  the  civilization 
of  the  age  must  struggle  to  rise.  In  Amer- 
ica, we  may  even  now  confess  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Spencer,  for 
here  sooner  than  elsewhere  the  mass  feel  as 
utility  what  a  few  recognize  as  truth.  The 
reader  acquainted  with  the  admirable  pa- 
pers upon  Education,  which  have  been  re- 
published  and  extensively  circulated  in  this 
country,  has  recognized  their  author's  fresh 
and  vigorous  spirit,  his  power  of  separat- 
ing the  essential  from  the  accidental,  as 
well  as  his  success  in  grasping  the  main  feat- 
ures of  a  subject  divested  of  frivolous  and 
subordinate  details.  That  he  possesses  a 
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thinking  faculty  of  rare  comprehensive- 
ness, as  well  as  acuteness,  will  be  allowed 
by  all  who  will  study  his  other  works  now 
in  course  of  republication  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  at  present  engaged  in  an 
heroic  attempt  to  construct  a  sufficing  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  which  shall  include  Bi- 
ology, Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Moral- 
ity. The  great  interest  to  mankind  of  the 
discussion  proposed,  as  well  as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's claims  to  be  intrusted  with  it,  are 
set  forth  with  singular  clearness  and  felici- 
ty in  the  essay  which  introduces  the  pres- 
ent volume.  Whatever  success  the  latest 
discoveries  in  science  render  possible  to 
solid  intellectual  force  assisted  by  the  keen- 
est instruments  of  logic  will  doubtless  be 
attained.  As  far  as  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge where  the  intellect  may  go,  there  is 
no  living  man  whose  guidance  may  more 
safely  be  trusted.  Mr.  Spencer  represents 
the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age.  He  makes 
note  of  all  that  comes  within  the  range  of 
sensuous  experience,  and  declares  what- 
ever may  be  derived  therefrom  by  a  care- 
ful induction.  As  a  philosopher  he  does 
not  go  farther.  Yet  beyond  this  the  heart 
of  humanity  must  ever  penetrate.  Let  it 
be  true,  as  it  doubtless  is,  that,  when  the 
understanding  by  process  of  logic  seeks  to 
demonstrate  the  Cause  of  All,  it  finds  a 
barren  abstraction  destitute  of  personality. 
It  is  no  less  true  that  God  reveals  Himself 
to  the  human  feeling  without  intermediate 
agency.  For  the  religious  sentiment  Mr. 
Spencer  finds  an  indestructible  foundation. 
While  maintaining  that  man  can  grasp 
and  know  only  the  finite,  he  yet  holds 
that  science  does  not  fill  the  whole  region 
of  mental  activity.  Man  may  realize  in 
consciousness  what  he  may  not  grasp  in 
thought. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Mr.  Spencer 
we  attempt  no  exposition.  His  attitude 
towards  theology  is  to  us  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  any  recent  thinker  of  the  first 
class.  But  whatever  his  conclusions,  every 
true  man  will  respect  and  encourage  that 
rectitude  of  mind  which  follows  the  issues 
of  its  reasoning  at  any  cost.  It  was  not 
the  philosopher  in  his  brain,  but  the  fool 
in  his  heart,  who  said,  "  There  is  no  God." 
It  is  of  little  matter  what  inappropriate 
name  narrow  people  may  have  chosen  for 
Mr.  Spencer.  Here  is  a  conscientious  in- 
vestigator who  finds  duty  everywhere, 
who  labors  to  give  men  truths  which  shall 


elevate  and  reform  their  lives ;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  the  hope  of  humanity  was  po- 
tentially shut  in  an  egg,  and  never  in  an 
ark.  And  there  is  the  "  reader  upon  the 
sofa," —  church-member  he  may  be, — who 
tosses  aside  "  Vanity  Fair  "  with  the  re- 
flection that  a  gossiping  of  London  snobs 
is  human  life,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  pay  pew-rates  and  lie  still  and 
gird  at  it.  Which  of  these  two,  think  you, 
is  the  modern  representative  of  King  Da- 
vid's "  fool "  ? 

We  would  not  be  charged  with  the  su- 
perfluity of  commending  to  scholars  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Spencer.  They  have  long 
ago  found  them  out.  It  is  to  the  mass  of 
working  men  and  women  who  make  time 
for  a  solid  book  or  two  in  the  course  of  the 
year  that  we  submit  their  claims.  While 
those  who  have  the  leisure  and  training  to 
realize  Mr.  Spencer's  system  as  a  devel- 
oped unity  must  necessarily  be  few,  no 
reader  of  tolerable  intelligence  can  fail  to 
find  much  of  interest  and  suggestion  in  its 
several  parts.  With  a  common  allowance 
for  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats,  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  called 
a  popular  writer.  His  philosophical  termi- 
nology will  not  be  found  troublesome  in 
those  of  his  writings  which  will  first  attract 
the  reader.  The  "  Social  Statics,"  the  "  Es- 
says," and  the  treatise  on  "  Education  "  are 
very  clearly,  as  well  as  most  gracefully, 
written.  And  after  these  have  been  master- 
ed, most  readers  will  not  be  repelled  by  the 
less  easy  reading  of  the  "  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology," and  the  "  New  System  of  Phi- 
losophy." All  these  works  are  rich  in 
materials  for  forming  intelligent  opinions, 
even  where  we  are  unable  to  agree  with 
those  put  forward  by  the  author.  Much 
may  be  learnt  from  them  in  departments 
in  which  our  common  educational  system 
is  very  deficient.  The  active  citizen  may 
derive  from  them  accurate,  systematized 
information  concerning  his  highest  duties 
to  society,  and  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  based.  He  may  gain  clearer  notions 
of  the  value  and  bearing  of  evidence,  and 
be  better  able  to  distinguish  between  facts 
and  inferences.  He  may  find  common 
things  suggestive  of  wiser  thought  —  nay, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  of  truer  emotion 
—  than  before.  For  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
of  that  school  of  "philosophy"  which 
teaches  the  hopelessness  of  human  effort, 
and,  by  implication,  the  abandonment  of 
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moral  dignity.  From  profound  generaliza- 
tions upon  society,  he  rises  to  make  the 
duty  of  the  individual  most  solemn  and 
imperative.  Above  all,  he  has  this  best 
prerogative  of  really  great  thinkers, — he 
is  able  to  change  sentiments  to  convictions. 

If  we  have  not  particularized  the  claims 
of  the  single  volume  whose  title  is  at  the 
head  of  our  notice,  it  is  because  all  that 
Mr.  Spencer  has  written  moves  towards 
one  end  and  is  equally  worthy  of  attention. 
The  essays  here  given  are  selected  from 
two  series,  the  first  published  in  1857,  the 
second  in  1863.  The  present  arrangement 
has  been  chosen  by  the  author  as  more 
suitable  to  develop  the  general  purpose 
which  governs  his  work.  While  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution  is  more  or  less  illustrat- 
ed in  each  of  these  papers,  the  variety  of 
subjects  discussed  must  touch  at  some 
point  the  taste  and  pursuit  of  any  reader. 
From  "  Manners  and  Fashion  "  to  "  The 
Nebular  Hypothesis "  is  a  sweep  bold 
enough  to  include  most  prominent  topics, 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  Indeed,  we 
can  recall  no  modern  volume  of  the  same 
size  which  so  thoroughly  credits  its  author 
with  that  faculty  of  looking  about  him 
which  Pope  thought  it  was  man's  business 
to  exercise.  There  are  the  current  phrases, 
"  seeing  life,"  and  "  knowing  the  world," 
which  generally  used  to  signify  groping 
in  the  dirtiest  corners  of  the  one  and  fat- 
'  tening  lazily  upon  the  other  ;  but  if  it  were 
possible  to  rescue  such  expressions  from 
their  vulgar  associations,  we  think  that  a 
candid  reader  would  apply  the  best  con- 
ceptions they  suggested  to  the  writer  of 
the  discussions  here  collected.  The  world 
as  it  is  to-day  is  seen  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  by 
few  living  men.  The  sciences,  which  taken 
singly  too  often  seem  only  good  to  expel 
the  false,  have  been  summoned  together 
to  declare  the  true.  Not  Nature  alone,  but 
Humanity,  which  is  greater  than  Nature, 
must  be  interrogated  for  answers  that  shall 
satisfy  the  ripest  reason  of  the  age.  By 
the  rare 'gifts  of  comparison  which  turn  to 
account  his  wide  observations,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  already  established  principles 
which,  however  compelled  for  a  time  to 
compromise  with  prejudices  and  vested  in- 
terests, will  become  the  recognized  basis 
of  an  improved  society. 

Our  only  interest  in  recommending  this 
author  to  our  countrymen  comes  from  the 
conviction  that  he  is  peculiarly  capable  of 
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impressing  for  good  the  present  condition 
of  our  national  character.  By  giving  us 
fuller  realizations  of  liberty  and  justice 
his  writings  will  tend  to  increase  our  self- 
reliance  in  the  great  emergency  of  civili- 
zation to  which  we  have  been  summoned. 
"  Our  Progressive  Independence,"  so  brill- 
iantly illustrated  by  Dr.  Holmes,  emanci- 
pating us  from  foreign  fine-writing,  leaves 
us  free  to  welcome  the  true  manhood  and 
mature  wisdom  of  Europe.  In  the  time 
of  our  old  prosperity,  amusing  a  leisure 
evening  over  Kingsley  or  Ruskin,  we  were 
tempted  to  exclaim,  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
"  There  's  nothing  half  so  noble  as  a  man 
of  sentiment!"  .But  in  these  latter  days 
we  have  seen  "  Mr.  Gradgrind  "  step  from 
Dickens's  wretched  caricature  to  bring  his 
"  facts  "  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity, 
while  "Joseph  Surface  "  reserved  his  "  sen- 
timents "  for  the  bloody  business  by  which 
Slavery  sought  to  subject  all  things  to  her- 
self. We  have  seen  the  belles-lettres  lit- 
erature of  England  more  deeply  disgraced 
than  when  it  smirked  before  the  harlots  of 
the  second  Charles,  or  chanted  a  blasphe- 
mous benediction  over  George  IV.  But 
the  thought  and  science  of  the  Old  World 
it  is  still  our  privilege  to  recognize.  And 
it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Spencer,  like  those  ot 
Mill  and  CocJiin,  have  been  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  so  we  take  especial  pleasure 
in  mentioning  that  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  American  copyright  of  his  writings 
has  been  secured  to  the  author,  and  also, 
despite  the  facilities  of  reading-clubs  and 
circulating-libraries,  that  they  are  emphat- 
ically books  to  own. 


Poems.    By  FREDERICK  GODDARD  TUCK- 
ERMAN.    Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

THESE  poems  show  by  internal  evidence 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man  of 
refined  organization  and  delicate  sensibility 
to.beauty,  who  has  lived  much  in  solitude 
and  tasted  of  the  cup  of  sorrow.  Of  de- 
cided originality  in  intellectual  construc- 
tion it  cannot  be  said  that  they  give  em- 
phatic proof:  the  poet,  as  Schiller  has 
said,  is  the  child  of  his  age,  and  Mr.  Tuck- 
erman's  poetry  not  unfrequently  shows 
that  he  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  those 
masters  in  his  art  who  have  best  caught 
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and  reproduced  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  we  dwell.  It  has  one  quality  to  a 
high  degree, — and  that  is,  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  peculiarities  of  the  natural 
world  as  it  appears  in  New  England.  In 
his  long  woodland  walks,  he  has  kept  open 
an  eye  of  observation  as  practised  as  that 
of  the  naturalist.  The  trees,  the  shrubs, 
the  flowers  of  New  England  are  known  to 
him  as  they  are  to  few.  He  is  tempted  to 
draw  too  largely  upon  this  source  of  inter- 
est :  in  other  words,  there  is  too  much  of 
description  in  his  volume.  Life  is  hardly 
long  enough  for  such  elaborate  painting. 
We  may  admire  the  skill  of  the  delinea- 
tion, but  we  cannot  pause  sufficiently  be- 
fore the  canvas  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
painter.  Those  poems  in  which  Mr.  Tuck- 
erman  expresses  the  emotions  of  bereave- 
ment and  sorrow  are  those  which  have  the 
highest  merit  in  point  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. They  are  full  of  tenderness  and 
sensibility ;  but  the  poet  should  bear  in 
mind  that  strings  which  vibrate  such  music 
should  be  sparingly  struck. 

It  may  be  somewhat  paradoxical  to  say 
so,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Tuckerman  would  be  improved,  if  it 
had  more  of  prose  in  it.  It  does  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  common  emotions  and  every- 
day sympathies.  His  flour  is  bolted  too 
fine.  One  must  almost  be  a  poet  himself 
to  enter  into  full  communion  with  him.  In 
intellectual  productions  the  refining  pro- 
cess should  not  be  carried  too  far :  beyond 
a  certain  point,  what  is  gained  in  delicacy 
is  lost  in  manliness  and  power. 


ous  and  interesting  enough,  if  comprised  in 
a  single  essay,  but  rather  long-drawn-out, 
when  spread  over  four  hundred  pages. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  is  the  writer's  mode 
of  argument,  a  malicious  demon  let  loose, 
with  power  to  set  the  earth  topsy-turvy, 
on  condition  of  keeping  it  still  an  earth. 
With  what  exultation  does  he  bestride  the 
Himalayas  to  watch  the  convulsions  which 
he  causes !  How  does  he  kick  his  heels 
against  the  mountain-flanks,  in  ecstasy  at 
seeing  men  bleached  and  blistered  with  the 
chlorine  or  nauseated  with  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  he  has  substituted  for  our 
wholesome  and  pleasant  air  !  Or  what 
should  we  do,  if  potato-roots  had  happened 
to  be  moistened  with  gin  instead  of  water? 
What  if  men,  instead  of  standing  god- 
like erect,  had  been  great  balls  of  flesh, 
rolling  along  the  ground  as  best  they 
could,  —  if  Young's  poetical  figure  had 
been  a  practical  truth,  and  this  globe  were 
the  Bedlam  of  the  universe,  —  if  the  fixity 
of  Nature  had  been  shattered,  and  we  sat 
down  at  our  feasts  to  find  the  soup  bitter 
as  strychnine,  the  wine  changed  into  vine- 
gar, and  mild  ale  fiery  as  vitriol  ?  What  if 
wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  came  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  —  if  children  were  born 
with  matured  minds,— if  no  one  were  capa- 
ble of  anger,  —  and  men  started  at  the  same 
point  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions? 
In  short, — 

"  If  all  the  world  was  apple-pie, 

And  all  the  sea  was  ink, 
And  all  the  trees  were  bread  and  cheese, 
What  should  we  have  for  drink?  " 


Possibilities  of  Creation  ;  or,  What  the  World 
might  have  been.  A  Book  of  Fancies. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

THE  author  describes  his  work  as  a  trea- 
tise of  the  Bridgewater  class.  We  should 
rather  describe  it  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
in  Natural  Philosophy.  A  great  deal  of 
humor,  ingenuity,  and  information  are 
brought  into  play  to  turn  the  world  upside- 
down,  for  the  very  laudable  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  it  is  better  to  be  right 
side  up,  —  a  method  of  demonstration  curi- 


To  all  which  startling  inquiries  we  are 
fain  to  say,  that,  if  Merrie  England  sits  un- 
der her  present  squally  skies  in  such  a 
frame  of  bliss  that  she  must  have  recourse 
to  her  imagination,  when  she  wishes  to 
contemplate  a  nice  little  imbroglio,  she 
must  be  awarded  the  palm  for  being  what 
Mark  Tapley  would  call  "jolly  under  cred- 
itable circumstances."  For  ourselves,  we 
frankly  confess  that  we  find  quite  trouble 
enough  in  steering  among  the  realities  of 
creation,  without  caring  to  venture  far  out 
among  its  possibilities. 
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ber 4th,  1863 ;  printed  in  the  London  "  Times," 
November  7th ;  and  reprinted  in  the  "  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,"  November  25th.  By  Charles 
G.  Loring.  Boston.  W.  V.  Spencer.  8vo. 
paper,  pp.  viii.,  46.  25  cts. 
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Recent  American  Publications. 


[June. 


Satan's  Devices  and  the  Believer's  Victory. 
By  Rev.  William  L.  Parsons,  A.  M.  Boston. 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  12mo.  pp.  312.  $1.25. 

Hints  to  Riflemen.  By  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp. 
260.  $1.25. 

Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress;  A  Series 
of  Discussions.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  Author 
of  "  The  Principles  of  Psychology,"  etc.  With 
a  Notice  of  Spencer's  "  New  System  of  Philos- 
ophy." New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  xxxi.,  446.  $1.75. 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record 
for  the  Year  1864.  Philadelphia.  G.W.Childs. 
12mo.  pp.  641.  $1.50. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery;  or,  Year- 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  1864. 
Exhibiting  the  most  Important  Discoveries 
and  Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Me- 
teorology, Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.  To- 
gether with  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science 
during  the  Year  1863 ;  a  List  of  Recent  Scien- 
tific Publications;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Sci- 
entific Men,  etc.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  Boston.  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
12mo.  pp.  351.  $1.50. 

The  Red  Track.  A  Tale  of  Life  in  Mexico. 
By  Gustave  Aimard.  Philadelphia.  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.  8vo.  paper,  pp.  157. 
50  cts. 

Dangerfield's  Rest;  or,  Before  the  Storm. 
A  Novel  of  American  Life  and  Manners.  New 
York.  Sheldon  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  392.  $1.50. 

The  Philanthropic  Results  of  the  War  in 
America.  Collected  from  Official  and  other 
Authentic  Sources.  By  an  American  Citizen. 
New  York.  Sheldon  &  Co.  18mo.  pp.  160. 
50  cts. 

A  Treatise  on  Military  Surveying,  Theo- 
retical and  Practical.  Including  a  Descrip- 
tion of  Surveying  Instruments.  By  G.  H. 
Mendell,  Captain  of  Engineers.  New  York. 
D.  Van  Nostrand.  12mo.  pp.  193.  $2.00. 

The  Blennerhassett  Papers.  Embodying 
the  Private  Journal  of  Harman  Blennerhas- 
sett, and  the  hitherto  Unpublished  Correspon- 
dence of  Burr,  Alston,  Comfort  Tyler,  Dever- 
eaux,  Dayton,  Adair,  Miro,  Emmett,  Theo- 
dosia  Burr  Alston,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  and 
others,  their  Contemporaries;  developing  the 
Purposes  and  Aims  of  those  engaged  in  the  At- 
tempted Wilkinson  and  Burr  Revelation;  em- 
bracing also  the  First  Account  of^fe  "  Spanish 
Association  of  Kentucky,"  and  TFMemoir  of 
Blennerhassett.  By  William  SrSafford.  Cin- 
.  cinnati.  Moore,  Wilstach,:&  Baldwin  8vo. 
pp.  665.  $3.00. 


Church  Essays.  By  George  Gumming  Mc- 
Whorter,  Author  of  "  A  Popular  Hand  -  Book 
of  the  New  Testament."  New  York.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  175.  $1.00. 

My  Cave-Life  in  Vicksburg.  With  Letters 
of  Trial  and  Travel.  By  a  Lady.  New  York. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  IGmo.  pp.  196.  $1.00. 

Field  Tactics  for  Infantrj':  comprising  the 
Battalion  Movements  and  Brigade  Evolutions 
Useful  in  the  Field,  on  the  March,  and  in  the 
Presence  of  the  Enemy.  By  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William  H.  Morris.  New  York.  D.  Van 
Nostrand.  18mo.  pp.  146.  75  cts. 

Christian  Memorials  of  the  War;  or,  Scenes 
and  Incidents  Illustrative  of  Religious  Faith 
and  Principle,  Patriotism  and  Bravery,  in  our 
Army.  With  Historical  Notes.  By  Horatio 
B.  Hackett,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Interpretation  in  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitute. Boston.  Gould  &  Lincoln.  12mo. 
pp.  252.  $1.50. 

Family  Pride.  By  the  Author  of  "  Pique." 
Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
12mo.  pp.  396.  $1.50. 

America  and  her  Commentators.  With  a 
Critical  Sketch  of  Travel  in  the  United  States. 
By  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  New  York.  C. 
Scribner.  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  460.  $2.50. 

Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Rich- 
ard Chevenix  Trench,  D.  D.  Second  Part. 
New  York.  C.  Scribner.  12mo.  pp.  iv.,  214. 
$1.00. 

The  Management  of  Steel,  including  Forg- 
ing, Hardening,Tempering,  Annealing,  Shrink- 
ing, and  Expansion ;  also  the  Case-Hardening 
of  Iron.  By  George  Ede,  employed  in  the 
Royal  Gun  Factories  Department,  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  First  American,  from  Second  Lon- 
don Edition.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
12mo.  pp.  41.  50  cts 

Thoughts  for  the  Christian  Life.  By  Rev. 
James  Drummond.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Rev.  J.  G.  Holland.  New  York.  C.  Scrib- 
ner. 12mo.  pp.  xxi.,  371.  $1.50. 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire. 
By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  From  the  Fourth 
London  Edition.  With  a  Copious  Analytical 
Index.  Vol.  III.  New  York.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  12mo.  pp.  431.  $2.00. 

The  Federalist.  A  Commentary  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  A  Collection  of 
Essays,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Mad- 
ison. Also,  The  Continentalist  and  other  Pa- 
pers, by  Hamilton.  Edited  by  John  C.  Ham- 
ilton, Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States."  Philadelphia.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  clxvi.,  660,  vi. 
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